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DICTIONAIRF 
OECONOMIOQUE: 


| The Family Dictionary. 


THz moſt experienc'd Methods of improving ESTATES and of reſerving 


HEALTH, with many approved Remedies for moſt Diſtempers of the Body of Man, Cat- 
tle and other Creatures, and the beſt Means for attaining long Life. | 


TRE moſt advantageous Ways of Breeding, Feeding and Ordering of Do- 
MESTICK ANIMALS, as Horſes, Kine, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Bees, Silkworms, &c. 


TRE different Kinds of NETS, SNARES and ENGINES, for taking moſt 
Sorts of Fiſh, Birds, and other Game. 


GREAT Variety of Rules, Directions, and new Diſcoveries, relating to G a R- 


DENING, HUSBANDRY, SOILs and MANURESsS of all Sorts: The Planting and Culture | 
of Vines, Fruit-Trees, Foreſt-Trees, Underwoods, Shrubs, Flowers, and their ſeveral Uſes :| | 


The Knowledge of Foreign Drugs, Dies, Domeſtick and Exotick Plants and Herbs, with 
their ſpecifick Qualities and medicinal Virtues, 


THE beſt and cheapeſt Ways of providing and improving all manner of Mears 


and DRIN KS; of preparing ſeveral Sorts of Fines, Waters and Liquors for every Seaſon, 2 
both by Diſtillation and otherwiſe: Of preſerving all kind of Fruits as well dry as li- * 


quid, and making divers Sweetmeats and Forks of Sugar, and other profitable Curioſities, 
both in the Confectionary and Culinary Arts of Houſewifery. 


Mx ANs of making the moſt Advantages of the Manufactures of So Ap, 
STARCH, SPINNING,.CoTTON, THREAD, Cc. ; 


Tur Methods to take or deſtroy VERMIN, and other Animals injurious to 


i Gardening, Husbandry, and rural Oeconomy ; with a Deſcription of Garden and 
| other Country Tools and Utenſils. | 


AN Account of the ſeveral WEIGHTS, MEASURES, ©c. of METALS] 
and MINERALS, with their Preparations and Uſes. | 


ALL Sorts of RURAL SPORTS and EXERCISES, conducing to the Benefit 
and innocent ents of Life; as alſo PAIN TIN OO in MINIATURE, and divers 


other Arts and Terms of Art explain'd, for the Entertainment and Amuſement of Gen- 
| tlemen, Ladies, &c. | 


THz whole illuſtrated throughout with very great Variety of FIOU RES, for 
the readier underſtanding and practiſing of thoſe things to which they belong, 


* 


PS 


Done into Engliſh from the Second Edition, lately printed at Paris, in two Volumes, 
| Folio, written by M. CHOMELL. | 
Vith conſiderable ALTERATIONS and IMPROVEME NTS. 


[Reviſed and recommended by Mr. R. BRADLE 1. Profeſſor of Botany in the] 
VDniverſity of Cambridge, and F. R. S. 


. In Two VoLUMESs. 
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Ac, (Indian) of which there are three ſorts; 
=_ J that which grows in Meadows, call'd in Latin 
Facea Tricolor, or Herba Trinitatis; and that which 
Is call'd Cheranthemum, a Word compounded of 
tber, Siccus, and Adee, Flos, being as much as 
to ſay, a dry Flower, becauſe it is naturally ſo 
dry, that it is long fading: The Leaves ſpring- 
ing from the Root of this Plant are about a Foot 
and half long, ſtiff, form'd like a Half. pike, point- 
ed at Top, and ſupply'd with Thorns along the Ed- 
ges; in the Middle of theſe Leaves ariſes the Stem, 
like that of the Aſphodil, between three and four 
Foot high, of a red Colour, parting itſelf into ſeve- 
ral Branches, on the Top of which grow the Flow- 
ers, ſeveral leſſer united in a large one, and ſeated 
upon an Embrio, in a ſcaly Cup not pointed at Top. 
This Embrio in Time becomes a Seed, garniſhed 
with feather'd Tufts of a brown Colour. a 
This Plant will thrive very well, if raiſed in a 
ſtrong Kitchen-garden Soil; it's not multiply'd fo 
well by Seed as Suckers, which are ſunk four In- 
ches deep, and when the Root is cover'd they water 
it, which makes it retake Root more effectually: 
The propereſt Time for this Work, is always in 
March; for then the Suckers are in a Diſpoſition to 
thrive and anſwer Expectation. They uſually ſet 
them in the Parterres, or any other Part of the 
Garden, but they do beſt in Pots, becauſe they 
can be placed in that Expoſition which agrees 
beſt with them, which is always the warmeſt. 
. The Facea has a vulnerary and aſtringent Qua- 
lity : It is uſed in Gargariſms for Ulcers 1n the 
Mouth and Throat. 

JANUARY, the firſt Month in the Year, ac- 

& cording to the Computation in Uſe in moſt Parts 

of Europe; the Sun about the 9th begins to enter 
into the Sign Aquarius, 

This Month being the Time when the greateſt 

and moſt ſevere Froſts may be expected, ſuch as 

make the greateſt Havock amongſt the tendereſt 


Plants, and ſet Nature, as it were, at Reſt and 


niet: There is little elſe to be done in a Fruit- 
garden, but when Health and Weather will per- 
mit, to continue the Pruning of Vines which 
have been neglected in November and December; 
to which the Reader is referred for particular Di- 
rections. | | 
Now the Time alſo is, before the Hurry of the 
Spring comes on, to continue and compleat the 
Pruning of Pears, both thoſe againſt a Wall, as 
well as Dwarfs ; in which Work there is no ſmall 
Care and Skill required; for a Wall-Pear is very 
ert to be ungovernable, and to run into Wood, e- 
ſpecially int he Middle, and therefore the Branches 
muſt be extended Side-ways, or horizontally, as 
much as poſſible, and none but ſmall Branches 
ered to grow there ; none muſt be ſuffer'd to 
go dire&ly upwards, or perpendicularly, becauſe 
ſuch Branches will be quickly great Wood. 
It is uſual to let the Branches of a Pear, eſpecially 


the beſt Vinter Pears, to project too far, ſo that 
the Advantage of the Wall is in a great Meaſure 
loſt : Fruit-bearing Branches ought not to come 
forward above four Inches, and thoſe that extend 
further, which ſoever they be, ought to be cut to 
half an Inch of the great Wood, and too many 
Knots muſt not be lopt neither, to prevent Cons 
fuſion. | 

As to Dwarf-pears, to bring em to too ſmall a 
Compaſs, is, in the Opinion of the moſt Judici- 
ous, to make 'em over confin'd and unnatural z 
by which is to be underſtood that Form reſembling 
a Cart-wheel laid horizontally, with its Cavity 
upwards ; for it has ever been obſery'd, that that 
labour'd Poſture will not anſwer in producing any 
great Quantity of Fruit, eſpecially of the beſt and 
moſt difficult forts; and therefore the moſt expe- 
rienced in that Way, prefer what is properly cal- 
led the Halt-dwarfs, whoſe Figure and larger Ex- 
tent of Branches give Leave and Room to Nature 
to exert itſelf, and become prolifick ; theſe 
Dwarfs then, being ſuffered to grow to ſeven or 
eight Foot high, ought to be carefully trimm'd 
of all unneceſlary and fruitleſs Branches, and 
kept free and open 1n the Middle: 

What is ſaid here about Pears, alſo reſpects the 
Plum and Cherry, which ſhould be prun'd either 
in this, or at fartheſt the next Month, tho” the 
Cherry-treedoes not ſo much delight in the Knife: 
The more vigorous or luxuriant a Pear or Plum- 
tree is, the later it is prun'd the better, and it is 
not too late to do it in ſuch a Caſe, even after it 
has begun to ſhoot; but becauſe the Gardener's 
Work increaſes upon his Hands in March, let 
him chuſe rather to take away ſome of the Roots, 
ſuch as can moſt eaſily be come at in this Month, 
or elſe correct the great Branches by Inciſion, in 
March or April : Continue to prune large Orchard 
Trees, taking away the luxuriant Branches cloſe 
to the Stem, and ſuch as grow diſorderly. 

If you have any Trees that are weak and lan- 
guiſhing, now 1s the Time to take away the 
Earth and to give them new, in caſe there is no 
Froſt to hinder you, that your Trees may reco- 
ver new V1gour in the Spring. 43 9% 

If you have any thing to do to the old Trees, 

as to cut off the Root, that they may bear Fruit 
the better, now is the Seaſon for doing it; tho? 
you may alſo do it in November and December 
with more Hopes of Succeſs. 
Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too luxu- 
riant, cutting off ſome of their large Roots, as well 
to curb their too great Vigour, as to prevent their 
too early bloſſoming. 

It is now the beſt Time to remove large Trees, 
if the Weather be froſty, for then the Clods of 
Cart about the Roots will remain entire without 
fallin 
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Places for 'em, digging and looſening the Earth, 
as is neceſſary, by mixing it with different Soil, 
and fill up the Vacancies. 

In wet * heavy Ground, raiſe Banks of Earth 
of a convenient Height to plant your Trees upon; 
but that Labour may be omitted in dry ſandy 
Ground. In planting of Trees, have due Regard 
to the manner df the Roots, that thoſe which na- 
turally ſpread near the Surface be not planted too 


this and all other Garden Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always preſerve 
the leading or upright Shoots, pruning off onl 
the collateral Branches cloſe to the Stem : Chuſe 
rather to plant ſmall Trees than thoſe of a larger 
Size; a few Years will reward your Judgment in 
ſo doing; for, where Trees have ſtood long enough 
in one Soil to become large and ſtately, they are 
hardly to be reconcil'd to any other; tho' the 
could be tranſplanted without any loſs of their 
Roots. Conſider well the Soil and Expoſure pro- 
per to each Tree you deſign to plant; and be not 
over haſty in cultivating any particular Tree you 
moſt admire, without your Place be agreeable to 
its Nature; the want of ſuch due Precaution has 
confounded many chargeable Plantations. 

Decay'd and dead Branches are now to be cut 
out, and too much Confuſion of others to be a- 
voided, eſpecially in the Middle of Trees. Pears, 
Apples and Plums on Eſpaliers, are this Month, 
if poſſible, to be pruned as Dwarfs, and their 

due Height adjuſted in Proportion to their Di- 
ſtance from the Fruit-wall, where they are ſup- 
poſed to be planted by way of Defence or Shel- 
ter. 

Now is the Time after a Shower, if you have 
not done it before, to cleanſe your Fruit-trees of 
Moſs; which may be done with the Back of a 
Knife, or with an Hair-cloth. 

Gather Cyons from Pear and Plum-trees, for 


kept ſome Time from the Tree, they will take 
the better. 4 
You may towards the latter End of the Month 
ather Cyons for the ſame Uſe from other good 
8 Trees, and lay them half way in the 
Earth till Grafting Seaſon; or if they are to be 
fent to a remote Place, ſtick their Ends in Clay, 
and bind them together with dry Straw Bands. 
It's alſo now a good Time to compoſe Earth, 
by mixing ſeveral Soils together of different Qua- 
ties, as Sand with Clay, c. for ſuch Soils are 
to be coveted before Dung, for Trees or other du- 
rable Plants; and when the Weather will not 
admit the Gardener to work in the Fruit-garden, 
he ſhould employ himſelf in fitting up his old 
Cafes, or in making new ones, for Fig-trees or 
any other Uſes in which they are neceſſary. 
Fruits in Prime, and yet lafting, according to 
Mr. Evelyn, of the Apple Kind, are the Rennets, 
Pippin, Ruſlet Pippin, Golden Pippin, French 
Pippin, Kirton Pippin, Holland Pippin, Joh 


le, Pomewater, Pomeroy, Golden Doucet App 


* A 


Amongſt the Pears he nominates the Winter 

Musk and Winter Norwich, both good when bak d; 
Vergoulees, the great Jurien, Vinter Bergamot, 
Winter Bon-chretien, &c. But, ſome obſerve, 
that notwithſtanding the Coldneſs and Severity 
of the Seaſon, that we are now rewarded with. 
ſome of the late good Sorts of Pears, from tlie 
South Walls, ſuch as the La Chaſſerte, Ambret, 
St. Germain and the Colmar; which laſt, is 
moſt excellent, if it can be preſerved fo long. 
And as to the above-mentioned inter Bon-chre- 
tien, he adds, it is worth little any other Way 
but to bake em in England, except in an extra- 
ordinary Year, and extraordinary Soil; and it 
is unadviſeable to beſtow a South Wall on a Bak- 
ing Pear, when a Cadiliac, a black Pear of Vor- 
cefter, a Warden and a Pound Pear will anſwer 
the Purpoſe altogether as well on a North Eaft or 
North Weſt Wall. 
Now is the proper Time to lay in a good Stock 
of untry'd Earth, from ſome rich Waſte, and 
Meadows, to ſerve for that Purpoſe either in the 
Melon Ground, or Fruit-garden, for making the 
Borders good, where Dung thould not be ſuffer- 
ed; or to plant Strawberries in the next Month. 
You ſhould alſo carry Dung upon the Squares, 
to dung the Ground, where you deſign to ſow, 
in your Kitchen-garden, ſome Pot-herbs in their 
Seaſon. | 

You are carefully to roll Gravel Walks after 
Froſt and after Rain, which will effectually kill 
the Moſs. 

Whatever is nice and curious in the Kitchen 
garden muſt now be diligently look'd after, e- 
ſpecially thoſe Plants which are in hot Beds, by 
taking proper Means to defend them from the 
cold Air, and covering the Glaſſes a little before 
Sun Set, with Litter and Mats; when the Gar- 
dener cannot for the Weather work abroad, 
he ſhould ſet himſelf about making Straw. 
Mats in the Houſe, for ſuch Uſes, and particu» 
larly let fome of them be laid over his Peaſe, 
if they were ſown in the Months of November 
and December. | 

If the Gardener has any Cucumber or Me- 
lon Plants in his hot Bed; he muſt be careful to 
give them Sun through the Glaſſes at every Op- 
portunity, the better to keep them from the In- 
juries they will be apt to receive from the Steam 
of the Bed; for the Steam of the Dung riſing in 
great Quantities at this Seaſon, condenſes upon 
the Glaſſes, and then, dropping upon the ten- 
der Plants, rots them. | g 

This injurious Steam may be prevented two 
Ways, 1/, by allowing at leaſt ſix Inches thick 
of Earth to cover the Dung. And, 2dly, by con- 
triving Frames of Woollen- cloth to ſlide in under 
the Glaſſes; which will receive the Steam in 
the Night Time; and which may be drawn out 
and dry d every Morning, without any Injury to 
the Plants. Now the Damps being corrected in 
this Manner, the Heat of the Beds may be re- 
cruited or preſerved, by laying hot Dung te 


einetings, Lones, Pearmains, Winter Pearmains, 


their Sides every fiſteen or twenty Days. 
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da Cucumber and Melon Seeds in the Hot- 
2 . — Week, leſt by ſome Accident the firſt 
Plants ſhould be loſt. n 
W Sow ſmall Sallets upon declining Hot-Beds, 
z. Muſtard; Radiſh, Creſſes, and Lettice ; al- 
| lowing them what Air the Seaſon will permit, 
hen they are come up; for it is Air that gives 
hem their right Taſte, | 
You muſt now make your Muſhroom-Beds, 
and plant Strawberries upon a moderate Hot- 
Bed, to make them bear Fruit betimes; but keep 
them not too tender. ] | 
tif you have not yet planted any Mint upon 
WHot-Beds it is now a proper Time to do it, that 


tit may not be wanting in the Sallets of this Sea- 


on | 
15 Make a Hot-Bed for Aſparagus, to ſucceed 


that made in December. | 
Continue, in open Weather to trench Ground, 
laying it in Ridges, till you uſe it. 
Give freſh Earth to your Sage, Thyme, and 
ether ſweet Herbs; taking Care that their Roots 
are not diſturbed. | | 
Sow ſome . Peaſe to ſucceed thoſe ſown 
0 


in November, Alſo, ſet Spaniſh Beans in the open 
Set Traps for. Mice and other Vermin, which 


are now very buſiy about your Young Peale, and 
thoſe you have newly put into the Ground. 


for Seed. 


Month are Chardone, yet in much Perfection. 


Roots preſerv'd in Sand, which are now in uſe, Fat an Ounce and an half, 
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Another Work this Monthrelates to thoſe who h 
raiſe Hops, when they are to make up and enrich l 
their Hop: hills, allowing the Space of ſix Foot 
between the Center of the Hill, and raiſing each 
Bank a Foot higher than the Paths, if the Ground 
lies wet, or about half as much if it be dry; 
| making 'em flat on the Tops, and about two Foot 
over, working the Earth very fine to prepare it 
for planting the next Month; but if the Hop- 
garden is already made. it is now the Seaſon to 
lay Manure about the Edges of the Hills, and to | 
lay upon them a thin covering of freſh Earth. # 
Thoſe who keep Bees ſhould now turn their 


and ſweet Wort; it muſt be done with Dexterity: 
See Floriſts Tear. 21 
Ipo, a Diſtemper incident to Horſes ; be- 
ing a hard calldus Tumour a little below the 
bending of the Ham, on the Outſide; It is at firſt 
ſcarcely diſcernable, but in Time cauſes the Horſe 
to halt, and grows ſo painful, as to make him 
pine away, and become light-bellied ; but it hap- 
pens molt frequently to manag'd Horſes, efpeci- 
ally thoſe who have been kept too much upon 
their Haunches: The Cure may be firſt attempted 
by applying the Mercurial Powder, which is thus 
prepared.. Take three Frogs, Earth-worms four 
Ounces, Hog's-Lard one Pound, White-wine 


one Pint; boil 'em till the watry Parts are eva- 
Plant Cabbage, Turnips, Parſnips, and Carrots | porated, ſtrain the Lard, and put to it half a Pound 


of Litharge, boiling it again with freſh Wine 


The Products of the Kitchen-Garden in this| till the whole be incorporated: Then put in Wax, 


and Oil of Bays, of each two Ounces, Adder's 
rankincence one 


are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets both red and white, | Ounce, Euphorbium in fine Powder half an 


and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrets. 


Ounce, with Quickſilver half a Pound, firſt in- 


Roots yet remaining in the Ground, are Scor- corporate it in a Mortar with two Ounces of Tur- 
zonera, Turnips, Horſe-Radiſh, and ſome young | pentine, two Ounces of Oil of Spike, and half 


Carrots which were ſown in July. 


an Ounce of Liquid Storax, made into a Plaiſter 


The Roots kept dry in the Houſe, are Onions, | and apply'd : But if it proves obſtinate, the Di- 


Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole. 
We have yet ſome Artichokes in the Houſe, 


XY were preſerved by ſetting their Stalks in 
and. 7 - 


Herbs for boiling, are Boor-Cole, Savoy Cab- 
bages, Sprouts of Dutch-and Batterſea Cabbage, 
red, and Ryftan Cabbage, and Spinage. 


Beet, Leeks; Thyme, Marjoram, Clary, Celery, 

1 <> Fs 
.- Dry'd Herbs for Houſhold Uſe, are Marigold 
Flowers, Sweet Marjoram, and dry'd Mint. 


Sallet Herbs. 


{temper muſt be treated as a Bone-Spavin, Which 
ſee under that Article. i 

- JavuNDiIce, Choler diſpers'd over the whole 
Body, and a Diſtemper, of which there are three 
Sorts, vix. that which is properly calPd the Faun- 
dice, which 1s cauſed by a yellow Choler, which 
is too much raiſed and over-abundant in the 


Herbs for Soop, and other culinary. Uſes, are] Maſs of Blood; or when the Bilious Paſſages 
Parſley,” Sorrel; Chervil, Leaves of the white] are ſtopt. The ſecond is blackiſh, and proceeds 


from the ſaid yellow Choler mixt with\ ſome 


and ſome uſe the Tops of green Peaſe and Aſpa- Acids. The third inclines to Green, proceeding. 


alſo from a Mixture of Choler with ſome Acids, 
| and this is generally incident to Maidens : In the 
Faundice, the Whites of the Eyes, and all thc 


- Sallets for this Month are compoled of the Tops] Skin is yellow, and troubled with Itching : In 
of Mint, young Cfeſſes, Muſtard, Radiſh; young 
Lettice, young;Onons, Celery, and Endive, the] lour is loſt, by Reaſon of the atrabiliary Humour 
Tops of Burnet and Chervil; to which Mixture] which is ſpread over the Skin: It appears brown 
may be added a Cabbage Letticepreſerved under] at firſt, and afterwards becomes of a leaden and 
Glaſles, or ſome of the;Dutch brown Lettice which tawny Colour. The Faundice is uſually the Fore- 
was ſown abroad at the End of Auguſt, and is] runner of the Dropſey. 

now a little curled, and very agreeable among The Faundice which they call Iccery, is Choler 


that called the Black-Faundice, the natural Co- 
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Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with a little warm * 
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on Ithhat generally ſpreads it ſelf over the whole Bo- | 
We have Plenty of Aſparagus upon the Hot- dy, which deprives it of its natural Colour, and 
Bed made for that Purpoſe in December. introduces another, which by its reſemblance to 
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Places for em, digging and looſening the Earth, 


as is neceſſary, by mixing it with different Soil, 
and fill up the Vacancies. EY 

In wet * heavy Ground, raiſe Banks of Earth 
of a convenient Height to plant your Trees upon; 
but that Labour may be omitted in dry ſandy 
Ground, In planting of Trees, have due Regard 
to the manner df the Roots, that thoſe which na- 
turally ſpread near the Surface be not planted too 
deep, but as near as may be, imitate Nature in 
this and all other Garden Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always preſerve 
the leading or upright Shoots, pruning off on! 
the collateral Branches cloſe to the Stem: Chuſe 
rather to plant ſmall Trees than thoſe of a larger 
Size; a few Years will reward your Judgment in 
ſo doing; for, where Trees have ſtood long enough 
in one Soil to become large and ſtately, they are 
hardly to be reconcil'd to any other; tho” the 
could be tranſplanted without any loſs of their 
Roots. Conſider well the Soil and Expoſure pro- 
per to each Tree you deſign to plant; and be not 
over haſty in cultivating any particular Tree you 
moſt admire, without your Place be agreeable to 
its Nature ; the want of ſuch due Precaution has 
confounded many chargeable Plantations. 

Decay'd and dead Branches are now to be cut 

out, and too much Confuſion of others to be a- 
voided, eſpecially in the Middle of Trees. Pears, 
Apples and Plums on Eſpaliers, are this Month, 
if poſſible, to be pruned as Dwarfs, and their 
due Height adjuſted in Proportion to their Di- 
ſtance from the Fruit-wall, where they are ſup- 
poſed to be planted by way of Defence or Shel- 
ter. 

Now is the Time after a Shower, if you have 


not done it before, to cleanſe your Fruit-trees of 


Moſs; which may be done with the Back of a 
Knife, or with an Hair-cloth. 
Gather Cyons from Pear and Plum-trees, for 
Grafting in the next Month; for if they are 
kept ſome Time from the Tree, they will take 
the better. 
You may towards the latter End of the Month 
ather Cyons for the ſame Uſe from other good 
2 Trees, and lay them half way in the 
Earth e till Grafting Seaſon; or if they are to be 
ſent to a remote Place, ſtick their Ends in Clay, 
and bind them together with dry Straw Bands, 
It's alſo now a good Time to compoſe Earth, 
by mixing ſeveral Soils together of different Qua- 
ities, as Sand with Clay, &c. for ſuch Soils are 
to be coveted before Dung, for Trees or other du- 
rable Plants; and when the Weather will not 
admit the Gardener to work in the Fyuit. garden, 
he ſhould employ himſelf in fitting up his old 
Caſes, or in making new ones, for Fig-trees or 
any other Uſes in which they are neceſlary, 
Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting, according to 
Mr. Evehn, of the Apple Kind, are the Rennets, 
Pippin, Ruſſet Pippin, Golden Pippin, French 
Pippin, Kirton Pippin, Holland Pippin, John 
Apple, Vinter Queening, Marigold Harvey Ap- 
ple, Pomewater, Pomeroy, Golden Doucet Apple, 
* Lones, Pearmains, Vinter Pearmains, 
c. a 
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Amongſt the Pears he nominates the Winter 
Musk and Winter Norwich, both good when bak d; 
Vergoulees, the great Jurien, Vinter Bergamot, 
Winter Bon-chretien, &c. But, ſome obſerve, 
that notwithſtanding the Coldneſs and Severity 
of the Seaſon, that we are now rewarded with 
ſome of the late good Sorts of Pears, from the 
South Walls, ſuch as the La Chaſſerèe, Ambret, 
St. Germain and the Colmar ; which laſt, is 
moſt excellent, if it can be preſerved ſo long. 
And as to the above-mentioned inter Bon-chre- 
tien, he adds, it 1s worth little any other Way 
but to bake em in England, except in an extra- 
ordinary Year, and extraordinary Soil; and it 
is unadviſeable to beſtow a South Wall on a Bak- 
ing Pear, when a Cadiliac, a black Pear of Vor- 
ceſter, a Warden and a Pound Pear will anſwer 
the Purpoſe altogether as well on a North Eaft or 
North Weſt Wall, 

Now 1s the proper Time to lay in a good Stock 
of untry'd Earth, from ſome rich Waſte, and 
Meadows, to ſerve for that Purpoſe either in the 
Melon Ground, or Fruit-garden, for making the 
Borders good, where Dung ſhould not be ſaffer- 
ed; or to plant Strawberries in the next Month. 
You ſhould alſo carry Dung upon the Squares, 
to dung the Ground, where you deſign to ſow, 
in your Kitchen-garden, ſome Pot-herbs in their 
Seaſon. 

You are carefully to roll Gravel Walks after 
Froſt and after Rain, which will effectually kill 
the Moſs. 

Whatever is nice and curious in the Kitchen- 
garden muſt now be diligently look'd after, e- 
ſpecially thoſe Plants which are in hot Beds, by 
taking proper Means to defend them from the 
cold Air, and covering the Glaſſes a little before 
Sun Set, with Litter and Mats ; when the Gar- 
dener cannot for the Weather work abroad, 
he ſhould ſet himſelf about making Straw 
Mats in the Houſe, for ſuch Uſes, and particu- 
larly let fome of them be laid over his Peaſe, 
if they were ſown in the Months of November 
and December. 

If the Gardener has any Cucumber or Me- 
lon Plants in his hot Bed; he muſt be careful to 
give them Sun through the Glaſſes at every Op- 
portunity, the better to keep them from ch In- 
juries they will be apt to receive from the Steam 
of the Bed; for the Steam of the Dung riſing in 
great Quantities at this Seaſon, condenſes upon 
the Glaſſes, and then, dropping upon the ten- 
der Plants, rots them. _ 

This injurious Steam may be prevented two 
Ways, 1ſt, by allowing at leaſt fix Inches thick 
of Earth to cover the Dung. And, 2dly, by con- 
triving Frames of Woollen-cloth to ſlide in under 
the Glaſſes; which will receive the Steam in 
the Night Time; and which may be drawn out 
and dry'd every Morning, without any Injury to 
the Plants. Now the Damps being corrected in 
this Manner, the Heat of the Beds may be re- 
cruited or preſerved, by laying hot Dung te 
their Sides every fifteen or twenty Days. 
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— WE Sow Cucumber 14 8 150 4 * 
tes eds every Week, leſt by tome Accident the fir 
kd. Plants ſhould be loſt. ns 
> EE cy ſmall Sallets upon declining Hot-Beds, 
mot, iz. Muſtard, Radiſh, Creſſes, and Lettice; al- 
ing them what Air the Seaſon will permit, 
006 hen they are come up; for it is Air that gives 
"the bem their right Taite, 
b _ You muſt now make your Muſhroom-Beds, 
wr” nd plant Strawberries upon a moderate Hot- 
5 Bed, to make them bear Fruit betimes; but keep 
rub them not too tender. | 
W flit you have not yet planted any Mint upon 
. SH ct-Beds it is now a proper Time to do it, that 
ak t may not be wanting in the Sallets of this Sea- 
LR JON . 
— Make a Hot-Bed for Aſparagus, to ſucceed 
ſwer hat made in December. | 
Continue, in open Weather to trench Ground, 
1 r laying it in Ridges, till you uſe it. 
ock Give freſh Earth to your Sage, Thyme, and 
. 4 other ſweet Herbs; taking Care that their Roots 
an" c re not diſturbed. 
i = = cow ſome Hotſpur Peaſe to ſucceed thoſe ſown 
rag in November. Alſo, ſet Spaniſh Beans in the open 
| [WE Field. 
nth. Bl = Set Traps for Mice and other Vermin, which 
, care now very buſiy about your Young Peaſe, and 
low, Wl thoſe you have newly put into the Ground. 
2 Plant Cabbage, Turnips, Parſnips, and Carrots 
for Seed. 


- The Products of the Kitchen-Garden in this 
Month are Chardone, yet in much Perfection. 
Roots preſerv'd in Sand, which are now in uſe, 


chen- are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets both red and white, 
£ = and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrets. 
„ "4 4 Roots yet remaining in the Ground, are Scor- 
n the Z onera, Turnips, Horſe-Radiſh, and ſome young 
efore = Carrots which were ſown in Fly. : 
_ * The Roots kept dry in the Houſe, are Onions, 
road, Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole. 
traW. we have yet ſome Artichokes in the Houſe, 
ten zich were preſerved by ſetting their Stalks in 
caſe, and. | | 
ember | Herbs for boiling, are Boor-Cole, Savoy Cab- 
1 bages, Sprouts of Dutch and Batterſea Cabbage, 
11 ©” red, and Raſſan Cabbage, and Spinage. 
ut to Herbs for Scoop, and other culinary Uſes, are 
Op- SEP ar{ley, Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the white 
e In- beet, Leeks, Thyme, Marjoram, Clary, Celery, 
team and ſome uſe the Tops of green Peaſe and Aſpa- 
ng in ragus. | | | | 
upon Dry'd Herbs for Houſhold Uſe, are Marigold 
ten- Flowers, Sweet Marjoram, and dry'd Mint. 
| Sallets for thisMonth are compoſed of the Tops 
two ef Mint, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſh, young 
thick —_—ctt:ce, young Onions, Celery, and Endive, the 
con” EL ops of Burnet and Chervil; to which Mixture 
inder py be added a Cabbage Lettice preſerved under 
m mu afles, or ſome of the Dutch brown Lettice which 
1 out Vas ſown abroad at the End of August, and is 
5 5 ow a little curled, and very agreeable among 


allet Herbs. 
We have Plenty of A 
Bed made for that Purpo 
E%1:;.v 0 1. II. 


e in December. 


{paragus upon the Hot- 
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Another Work this Month relates to thoſe who 
raiſe Hops, when they are to make up and enrich 
their Hop- hills, allowing the Space of ſix Foot 
between the Center of the Hill, and raiſing each 
Bank a Foot higher than the Paths, if the Ground 
lies wet, or about half as much if it be dry; 
making em flat on the Tops, and about two Foot 
over, working the Earth very fine to prepare it 
for planting the next Month; but if the Hop- 
garden is already made. it is now the Seaſon to 
lay Manure about the Edges of the Hills, and to 
lay upon them a thin covering of freſh Earth. 
Thoſe who keep Bees ſhould now turn their 
Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with a little warm 
and ſweet Wort ; it muſt be done with Dexterity: 
See Floriſts Teay. 

JAR Do, a Diſtemper incident to Horſes; be- 
ing a hard calldus Tumour a little below the 
bending of the Ham, on the Outſide. It is at firſt 
ſcarcely diſcernable, but in Time cauſes the Horſe 
to halt, and grows ſo painful, as to make him 
pine away, and become light-bellied; but it hap- 
pens moſt frequently to manag'd Horſes, efpeci- 
ally thoſe who have been kept too much upon 
their Haunches: The Cure may be firſt attempted 
by applying the Mercurial Powder, which is thus 
prepared.- Take three Frogs, Earth-worms four 
Ounces, Hog's-Lard one Pound, White-wine 


one Pint; boil 'em till the watry Parts are eva- 


porated, ſtrain the Lard, and put to it half a Pound 
of Litharge, boiling it again with freſh Wine 
till the whole be incorporated : Then put in Wax, 
and Oil of Bays, of each two Ounces, Adder's 
Fat an Ounce and an half, Frankincence one 
Ounce, Euphorbium in fine Powder half an 
Ounce, with Quickſilver half a Pound, firſt in- 
corporate it in a Mortar with two Ounces of Tur- 
pentine, two Ounces of Oil of Spike, and half 
an Ounce of Liquid Storax, made into a Plaiſter 
and apply'd : But if it proves obſtinate, the Di- 
{temper muſt be treated as a Bone-Spavin, Which 
ſee under that Article. 

. JauNnpice, Choler diſpers'd over the whole 
Body, and a Diſtemper, of which there are three 
Sorts, viz. that which is properly call'd the Faun- 
dice, which 1s cauſed by a yellow Choler, which 
is too much raiſed and over-abundant in the 
Maſs of Blood; or when the Bilious Paſſages 
are ſtopt. The ſecond is blackiſh, and proceeds 
from the ſaid yellow Choler mixt with\ ſome 
Acids. The third inclines to Green, proceeding 
alſo from a Mixture of Choler with ſome Acids, 
and this is generally incident to Maidens: In the 


: Faundice, the Whites of the Eyes, and all thc 


«4 


Skin 1s yellow, and troubled with Itching : In 
that called the Black-Faundice, the natural Co- 
lour is loſt, by Reaſon of the atrabiliary Humour 
which 1s ſpread over the Skin : It appears brown 
at firſt, and afterwards becomes of a leaden and 
tawny Colour. The Faundice is uſually the Fore- 
runner of the Dropſey. 

The Faundice which they call Iccery, is Choler 
that generally ſpreads it ſelf over the whole Bo- 
dy, which deprives it of its natural Colour, and 
introduces another, which by its reſemblance to 
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Gold, (is ſays M. Chomell) called the Royal Malady ; 
it ariſes partly from a yellow, partly from a 
darkiſh or greeniſh Choler. 

As for the Symptoms of the Faundice, the Tel- 
low proceeds from the Liver, the Black from the 


Spleen, and the Green from a Mixture of both: 


The Diſeaſe always changes the natural Colour, 

The Tellow- Faundice is of a Saftrony, or Lemon 
Colour, even to the very Whites of the Eyes, at- 
tended with a Heavineſs, and, as it were, a 
Numbneſs in all the Members: It likewiſe ſtupi- 
fies and introducesa thouſand confus'd Thoughts : 
It doesnot provoke Sweating, but makes the Par- 
ty ſenſible of Prickingson all Sides, and Itchings: 
It very often happens from the ſtopping of the 
Gall-Bladder ; for there is nothing more, than 
that when the Choler cannot find a Paſlage, it 
falls upon the Veins, and mixing it ſelf with the 
Blood, cauſes that general Yellownefſs : It pro- 
ceeds alſo from the Criſis of the bilious Hu- 
mours, and it may beſides ariſe from Poiſon, or 
ſome purging Phyſick, which has not wrought 
well with the Party. 

The Face, in the other two Faundzces, appears 
of a leaden and tawny Hue, but not ſo troubled 
and heavy; but on the contrary, the Spirits are 
more penſive and more ſunk ; for as much as the 
one and the other proceed from melancholy Hu- 
mours, diſperſed with the Blood through the 
whole Frame of the Body, having not been able 
to contain it ſelf in the Veſlels of the Spleen. 

The Water, and the Stools of the Patient wall 
be of a dark tawny Colour, his Body will be al- 
ways coſt ive, and he feels, as it were, a Hardneſs 
in the left Side. 

If in the firſt his Excrements are of a dark 
white Colour, the Veins thick and very yellow, 
and that he feels a Pain in his Right Side, with- 
out having either a Repugnance therein, or a Fe- 
ver, he need not doubt but the Faundice proceeds 
from an Obſtruction in the Gall-Bladder. 

If he has a ſmall Fever upon him, and that his 
Water is muddy, thick and yellow like Saffron, 
this denotes the Indiſpoſition of the Liver, which 
is hot; but if with a violent Fever he feels a Pain 
or Heavineſs in the Right Side, and that his Water 
is very bilious, it proceeds from an Inflammation. 

If the Crzfis ſhould be the Cauſe of it, it would 
ſpread it ſelf at once; and though the Fever ſhould 
leave the Party, yet the Faundice would appear a 
long time upon the Skin, and his Stools and Urine 
be the ſame as when he was in Health. 

If it ſhould be occaſioned by Poiſon, or ſome 
other the like Accident, the Colour would change 
as it were at once, but he would have no Fever 
upon him. | 

As the Cauſes of the Faundice are different, the 
Cure muſt alſo be neceſſarily ſo. As to that which 
proceeds from the Gall-Bladder, they bleed in 
the Beginning, or the very firſt Day. And next, 
give a Vomit either with two Ounces of Eme- 


tick Wine, the Saftron of Metals, four Grains of | 


Emetick Tartar, or ſix Grains of Vitriol calcin'd, 
for thoſe who are of a robuſt Conſtitution, giving 
em in the Intervals of Vomits, ſome light Broths, 


ſeaſon'd with Sorrel, Verjuice or Orange Juice; 
after which they are to uſe the following Ptiſan. 

Take four Pints of River Water, boil therein 
an Handful of the Roots of Smallage, Sorrel, 
Polypody, and wild Succory, with as much Hartſ- 
tongue or Spleenwort ; reduce the whole to one 
Half, and ſtrain it. Let him take two Glaſſes 
thereof Morning and Evening; two Days after 
let the Patient be purged with an Ounce of dou- 
ble Catholicon; or elſe with an Ounce and an 
Half of purify'd Caſſia, in two Glaſſes of Whey. 

He may afterwards bathe, and he may take 
as he goes in, ſome Broth, wherein you have diſ- 
{olved a Dram of the Cream of Tartar, or ten 
Grains of its Salt, or half a Dram of the Salt of 
Tamarinds. 

2. As for thoſe whoſe whole Body is generally 
ſeiz d with Blood and Choler ; and who feel a 
Heavineſs and Pain about the Liver or Spleen. 
You muſt often give 'em Gliſters made of all 
Sorts of good Herbs; to each of which you muſt 
add a Quartern of Honey, and a Dram of mine- 
ral Cryſtal; then let the Patient be let Blood by 
Intervals, and at a little Diſtance of Time, that 
he may not be made weak all at once. 

Put into his Broths, two or three Spoonfuls of 
the Juice of Chervil, or Purſlain, Sorrel, Savory, 
Capers, Orange, or Alleluja. In this Drink let 
there be Dogs-Tooth, Strawberry Roots, Bears- 
Ears, or Mouſe-Ears. Three or four Days after 
let him be purged with two Ounces of Tama- 
rinds, boiled in as much Water as ſhall be judged 
Neceſlary for two Doſes; in each of which you 
muſt lifſolve ſix Drams of mundify'd Catia, with 
a Dram of Cream of Tartar ; after which, you 
may for cighteen Days together, uſe the follow- 
ing or the like Potion. 

Take two Ounces of the Leaves of Horehound, 
an Ounce of Lupins, half an Ounce of Bugloſs 
Roots, two Drams of the Roots of Elecampane, 
and the ſame of Agrimony. Boil the whole in 
thiee Chopines of White- wine, till one third 
thereof is conſumed; and when you have ſtrain- 
ed this Liquor empty it into a Bottle, and eve- 
very Morning let him take two Ounces thereof, 
with two Drams of Sugar reduced to Powder : 
But if the Patient has a Fever upon him, you 
muſt uſe Water inſtead of Wine; or elſe let him 
for a Month together, drink four Ounces of the 
Water ofa Young Child that's hail, in the Morn- 
ing faſting; and mix therewith half an Ounce 
of the Syrup of ſingle Succory, or common 
Sugar. This Receipt may ſerve for the Dropſy. 

Another Preſcription. Put intoa New laid Egg 
half a Dram of Euphorbium, reduced into Pow- 
der, and take it faſting, or a Dram of Brimſtone 
in Broth, or in the Water of Marigold or Mug- 
wort; or after you have dry'd ſome Earth-worms, 
weigh two Ounces of em with a Dram of Rhu- 
barb and half an Ounce of Dogs-Turd, the whiteſt 
and drieſt you can get, reduce em into Powder, 
and give him a Dram and an half in an Egg, or 
ſome Broth, faſting. It is certain, ſays my Au- 


thor, that if you-continue to take this Powder for 
fifteen Days together ſucceſſively, it wn — 
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ffectly cure the. Patient. He may alſo ſnuff in at 
his Noſe the Leaves of Horehound, after they 
have been a little dry'd in the Sun. 
Another. Take a freſh Egg, which you muſt 
barden in the Patient's Urine, after which you 
may bruiſe it a little at the ſmall End; and then 
throw it into an Ant-Hill, and as theſe little Ani- 
mals feed upon it, ſo will the Faundice in Pro- 
portion be cur'd. | , 
== 23.1fthe Jaundice proceeds from the Criſis of a 
pever; you need do no more for preſent Relief 
than to obſerve a good Regimen, to purge gently 
"*X with Double Catholicon, or with Caſſia, or the 
RX Syrup of Peach- flowers diſſolved in Whey. Then 
you _ take ſome Treacle, an Hour before 
Breakfaſt. 
PI N | 4. | If the 


Fanndice proceeds from Choler, you 
i muſt uſe the ſame Remedies for it as you do for 
Melancholy. _— 
1 5. But that which comes from Poiſon, or ſome 
Accident of that Nature, or from ſome violent 
Phy ſick, take ſome Broths, into which you are to 
ut ſome Bugloſs, or Borage Juice, mixing there- 
= with a little Coral, Bole-Armoniack, Bezoar, or 
WE prepar'd Pearl. The Confection either of Hya- 
Ez cinth, Alkermes, Treacle, or Orvietan may alſo 
ſerve. Here follows a few Obſervations proper to 
be inſerted. 
Obſervation 1. If you ſuffer the Faundice to 
continue long, there is reaſon to fear it may cauſe 
a Dropſy, and that if the Liver becomes hard, a 
Scirrhus may be formed there, or a Tumour, both 
which would be very dangerous. 
What Fever ſoever a Perſon is ſeiz'd with, if 
the Jaundice comes on without any Hardneſs in 
the Liver, on the ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, or 
" fourteenth Days, it will be a good Preſage; but 
tif at other Times, quite the Contrary. 
2. That Faundice which ſeizes on Old Age will 
accompany it to the Grave. 
3. Thoſe who are ſubject to the Faundice, have 
but little Windineſs in them. 
4. The Faundice that comes after a Fever is not 
much to be fear'd; but if before, it is very dange- 
TOUS. 
As ſoon as Corpuſcles like Lentils appear in 
the Urine of a Perſon who has a Fever and Faun- 
dice upon him, that his Voice declines, and that 
his Hands Tremble, he'll die in fifteen Days 
Time. 7 
5. If in the Faundice, the Perſons Colour is 
very Yellow like Saffron, finds no Relief by Flux 
of Urine, cannot Sleep, but has a Loathing to 
his Victuals, &c. and is weak, the worſt is to be 
fear'd. If the Piles come to run, it will cure the 
FJaundice. | 

: 2 E, a Diſtemper to which Trees are 
liable, and proceeds from two principal Cauſes, 
viz. From worn out Earth, or from ſome Inſects 


. * which damnify the Roots, or the Tree itſelf; if 


the Earth is worn out, a Circle muſt be made 
round the Tree, to take away the Earth, and to 
fill up the Trench with that which is new and 
mixed with Dung: As for Inſects, and other 
Animals who gnaw the Trees, they muſt be de- 


ſtroyed in the ſame Manner as is ſet down un- 
der the Articles of their reſpective Names. Theſe 
Inſects are Moles, Field-Mice, Vine- Fretters, Ear- 
wigs, Ants, Snails, Caterpillars, &c. EI 

JavNnDice, a Diſtemper incident to Sheep, 
and is known by the Tellowneſs of their Skins. 
It may be cured by giving them 1nwardly ſome 
old and ſtale Urine of Men: | 

Jar, a ſubtil Bird, that is a great Devourer of 
Beans, Cherries, and other Garden Fruit. A good 
Way to take them, is to Drive a Stake into the 
Ground about four Foot high, above the Surface 
of the Earth, but ſo piked at Top, that the Fay 
may not ſettle upon it, within a Foot of which a 
Hole muſt be bored through, three Quarters of an 
Inch Diameter, to which muſt be fitted a Pin or 
Stick ſix or eight Inches long; then make a Loop 
of Horſe-hair, faſtned to a Stick or Wand of 
Haſle, that may be enter'd into the Stake at a 
Hole near the Ground, and by the bending of the 
Stick, put the Loop of Horſe-hair through the 
upper Holes, and put the ſhort Stick ſo that the 
Fay when he comes, finding his Reſting-place to 
ſtand conveniently amongſt his Food, perches on 
the ſhort Stick, which by his Weight immediately 
falls, and gives the Spring the Advantage of hold- 
ing the Fay by the Legs. 

Icins, a Term uſed by Confectioners, and con- 
ſidered here in reſpect to the Icing all forts of 
Waters and Liquors; for which Purpoſe, a Kind 
of Ciſtern in the Form of a Box is to be provided, 
which may be of any convenient Size, but ſet 
out on the Inſide with Tin Moulds, into which 
the Liquoss are to be put : Theſe Moulds or other 
Veſſels being fixed in order on this Ciſtern, and 
cover'd with their reſpective Lids, the remaining 
void Spaces are to be filled up with broken Pieces 
of Ice, as alſo with ſeveral Handfuls of Salt, 
ſtrew'd up and down every where, and laid over 
the Moulds, by which means the Liquor will ef- 
fectually congeal: A Hole ought alſo to be made 
in the Ciſtern about the Middle of its Height, to 
give Paſſage to the Water into which the Ice diſ- 
ſolves by degrees, left it ſhould overflow the 
Mould ; then Care muſt be taken from time to 
time to break the Ice that is firſt made on the 
Surface, and to put Salt again quite round the 
Moulds, to cauſe the reſt to freeze. Laſtly, when 
the Liquors are ready to be ſerved up to the Ta- 
ble, the China Diſhes and other Cups are to be 
filled with theſe little Picces of Ice. See Glazing. 

JELLY, a Confectionary Term, being the Juice 
of Fruit which receives a thick Conſiſtency by the 
Means of Fire: They make Fellies of ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruits, as of Apples, Cherries, Gooſeberries, 
Rasberries, &c. hich ſee under their re- 
ſpective Heads of Apple-Felly, Cherry-Felly, &c. 
which will be found 1n their Places. 

JeRUSALEM-ARTICHOKE, a Plant increaſed 
by ſmall oft-ſets, and by quartering of the Roots, 
by which Means they wall make a very great 
Increaſe in a ſmall Spot of Ground. See Po- 
tatoes. | | 

JexUsALEM-CRoss, called by ſome the 
| Knight, or Scarlet-Croſs 5 Plant, that . 
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all the Sorts of Lychms's is that which the Bota- | 


wiſts call Flos Conſftantinopolitanus, it being Origi- 
nally brought from Conſtantinople. It ſhoots out 
into ſeveral Stems, about two Foot high, divided 
into many Branches: The Leaves are long and 
pointed, of a Colour green and brown; the Flow- 
ers grow on the Top of the Stems, conſiſt ing of 
five Leaves, falling down like the Tops of Fen- 
nel, and repreſenting ſo many Crofles of a Scarlet 
Colour, ſometimes white, and of a very agree- 


able Smell : When theſe Flowers fall, they leave 


behind them a ſmall Fruit, containing the Seed, 
which is almoſt round, and of a red Colour. 
This Flower flouriſhes in any Soil provided it 
be ſomething ſubſtantial ; but it thrives better in 
the Sun than in any Shade: It proves a very good 
Ornament in a P terre, let it be placed amongſt 
any Flowers; only Care muſt be had to water it, 


eſpecially in a hot Seaſon. 


As to its Culture; it being one of thoſe ſmall 
Pinks called Lychnis, the Reader is referred to that 
Article, both the one and the other being to be 
raiſed by the ſame Method. | 

JESAMIN, in Latin Faſminum, a Plant, tho' 
growing ina vefy irregular Form, which the Gar- 
dener is not allowed to rectify by pruning, yet is 
certainly a very fine Ornament to a Garden; there 
are commonly eight Sorts of them reckoned, viz. 
the common Feſſamn, the double Spaniſh Feſſa- 
min, the ſingle Spaniſh Feſſamin, the Cutalonian 
Feſſamin, the Indian Feſſamin, the Arabian Feſſa- 
min, and the common yellow Feſfſamin. 

The Common Feſſamin is a Shrub that ſhoots 
forth ſeveral ſmall Branches from its Root, that 
have little Strength to ſupport themſelves, being 
very long ; they are adorned with Leaves, ob- 
long, ſharp at the End, placed as it were by Pairs 


along one Side, and terminating in a ſingle Leaf; 


the Bloſſoms grow at the End of the Branches 
in the Form of an Umbrella, ſmall, white, and of 
a very agreeable Smell: This fort of Fefſamin 
does not require a very extraordinary Culture, 
for provided it be planted in a good Kitchen- 
Garden Soil, and that People are careful to dreſs 
it from time to time, it will grow very tall, and 
ſhoot out a great many Branches. 

The uſual Place of ſetting Common Feſſamin, is 
at the Foot of the Walls, or by the Sides of Ar- 
bours made with Lath Props, and deſigned to be 
covered with the Shrub ; but whether it be 
planted either in one or the other Place, Care 


muſt be taken to ſpread the Branches 1n good 


Order, that thoſe Wall or Arbour-ſides that 
form the Pal:ſades being well filled, may make 
an agreeable Proſpect. 

The Way of multiplying Common Feſſamin is 
two-fold, either by Layers or Cuttings; in multi- 
plying them by the ficſt; the ſhorteſt Branches 
muſt be choſen; little Trenches are to be formed 
near the Place from whence they come out, and 
they are to be laid in it: The Layers, inſtead 
of pure Garden Earth, in which the Feſſamin is 
planted, muſt be covered with Mould, and then 
water'd, and fo left for ſix Months, by which 


. 2 Month for this Work, and September the 
Seaſon for taking up the Layers to plant them: 


when they are ſet in the Shade, they are very 
fruitful in Branches, but very bare of Flowers. 
When this Shrub is to be multiply'd by Branches 
cut off, the neweſt, the che, and the ſmooth- 
eſt that can be found muſt be taken, and cut off 
half a Foot in Length; the Pots or Baskets muſt 
be ready full of Earth, compcſed of half Monld, 


and half Kitchen-Garden Earth ſifted ; the Cut- 


tings muſt be put into it four Inches deep, the 
Earth that contains them beaten down a little, 
that by ſticking to the young Plants they 'may 
the ſooner be, diſpoſed to take Root; they niuſt 
be water'd, put eight Days in the Shade, and ſet 
for Fifteen more 1n a middling ſolar Heat, then 
they muſt be expoſed to the South Sun till Ofe- 


| ber, when they muſt be put into a Green-Houſe 


for all the Winter, which if it is very hard, will 
kill them. 

The Gardener muſt ſee in the following March, 
which is alſo the Seaſon for planting theſe Cut- 
tings if they have taken Root; if they have, he 
mult take em up to tranſplant in ſuch Places as 
before mention'd. The Common Feſſamins are not 
very ſuſceptible of Cold, yet there are ſome that 
are deſtroy'd by the too great Sharpneſs of the 
froſty Weather, and the Way to ſave them, is to 
clap Dung to the Foot of the Plant; but the 


Branches of Common Feſſamin, not withſtanding 


all the Care taken, will ſometimes die away : 


However, the Trunk which was preſerv'd by the 


Dung will quickly repair the Loſs, and therefore 
as ſoon as the Cold 1s gone, the dead Bqughs - 
muſt be cut off to the Quick, and even to'the 
Trunk if they are ſo far perithed ; and if you im- 
mediately fall to digging the Feſſamin that has 
thus ſuffer'd, it will be ſound when the Sap ſtirs, 
that being ſtript of its old Branches it will ſhoot 
out new, which in two or three Years will grow 
tall enough to Shade the Arbour, and line the 
Walks where it 1s planted. 

When it is found that the common Feſſamin 
ſhoots out too confuſedly, the Branches that are 
leaſt fed muſt be taken off, or Layers made of 
them. Thoſe that grow rumpled muſt be entirely 
cut off, for they only conſume thenourithing Sap, 
which would be more uſefully beſtowed on the 
other Branches that contribute well to the Figure 
defired to be repreſented. | — 

They raiſe this ſort of Fefſamin in Pots, as well 
as in open Ground, each of them muſt be ſuffer'd 
to produce a Stem above a Foot high; that at 
he End it may form a Head, which adorning it- 

elf with Branches, makes a very N Sight, 
wherever they are placed; which is only done 
for the Ornaments of Windows or Court- yards, 
placing the Pots alternately with the other 
Shrubs. | 

There 1s not indeed ſo much Ceremony- uſed 
in propagating this Common White Feſſamin in our 
own Country, but it 1s planted in all Sorts of 


Soils and Situations ; it's raiſed from Cuttings 


Time they will have taken Root, March is a \planted in Soils on a North Border, or Bed for 


half 


It muſt be always in an Eaſtern Expoſſt ion, for -i 


. 
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| * half Sun; and when it has ſtruck Root, it's plan- 


ted on any of the four aſpected Walls: Standards 
are made of them, either of round or pyramidi- 


al Heads, as they are planted out in the open 


Borders, in moſt Places of our Planta- 
2 true, that they will not hold in ſome 
Soils and Situations, wit! all the Care that can 
be uſed, tho they will in others, without any 


all. 
4 ks Pramertics of Common Feſſamin, according 
to M. Chomell, are, That the Flower is of an open- 
ing, digeſting and emollient Nature; that it is 
ME ood to ripen Rheums, to diſſolve Schirrus's; 


and in Order to help Women in Labour, and to 
W facilitate Reſpiration, there is an Oil made of 


1 its Flowers, which muſt be infuſed for a great 


While in the Oil of ſweet Almonds; and which 


they afterwards put into a Bag to ſqueeſe it out, 
as you would do in a Preſs : This Oil is good for 
the cold Diſorders of the Womb, to ſtrengthen 
enfeebled Nerves, and other Parts of the Body 


E afflicted with Colds, Gouts, and to eaſe Children 


of the Gripes : If this Oil be expoſed to the Sun 


: 4 for ſome Time it will acquire the ſame Vertues, 
as that of the Lally. 


Spaniſh Feſſamin, does not differ from the 


Common One; but that its Leaves are broader, 


and not ſo ſharp at the Ends; that the Stem and 
Branches are * and ſhorter; the Flowers 


much larger, fairer, and of a more fragrant Smell; 


whitiſh on the Inſide, and reddiſh on the Out- 
ſide; that its Leaves are placed in the Form of a 
Star: In the midſt of which ariſe four other 
Leaves, which cloſe themſelves up together like 
a little Ball: The Flower of this Feſſamin, being 


| . ſometimes double and ſometimes ſingle; makes 
the two Sorts of Spaniſh Feſſamin abovenam'd. 
The Method of managing theſe, is a little diffe- 


rent from that of the Common; the former being 
much afraid of the Froſts and intemperate Cli- 
mates, does not thrive in the Places commonly 
allotted to it. 

Having begun with the Common Feſſamin, be- 
cauſe its Stock is made uſe of to multiply the Spa- 
niſo, which is uſually grafted Slit-wiſe : To ſuc- 


Ceed in this Operation, Care muſt he taken ſix 


Months before grafting, to plant thoſe of the firſt 
Sort, which is done by Layers, that have been 
laid, or from Cuttings, rooted well in Pots : They 
are planted in October, and the fitteſt for this Pur- 
poſe, are thoſe which are ſmootheſt, freeſt from 
Knots, whoſe Rind is ſhining, that are well root- 
ed, and about the bigneſs of ones Little-finger. 
Some there are who plant theſe Stocks a Year 
before they intend to graft Spaniſh Feſſamin upon 
them, and this is adjudged to be the beſt Way; 
becauſe the Common Feſſamin has acquired Strength 


ma Year's Time, and is in a better State to receive 


the Grafts, and to forward the Growths of the 
Spaniſh, more than it can do in ſix Months. Theſe 
Things being obſerved, let the Common Feſſamin be 
cut near the laſt Knot at the Bottom; for then 
your Graft will the more eaſily joyn ; for the nou- 
riſhing Sap that mounts there; remaining the lon- 


ger time congeal'd about the Fibres, Which lie 
Vol. II. 


croſs here very much, will the more amply ga- 
ther it ſelf together, and being not diſſipated, 
elſewhere, paſs int irely into the Graft, and cauſe it 
the ſooner, and the better to bring forth its Pro- 
ductions. 
The Common Feſſamin muſt be prepared as a- 
bove, to know how to put the Slit-Graft in 
Practiſe, with reſpe& to the Spaniſh Feſſamin z 
and taking Care that it be cut horizontally, let 
the pruning Knife be put upon it, and let it be 
ſlit two Inches eee, F x the Heart of the Stem; 
then taking a Bough of Spaniſh Feſſamin, the beſt 
ted that can be got; it muſt be cut about an 
Inch long, ſlop'd at the Bottom in the Form of a 


Wedge, and putting it into the Middle of the Com- 


mon Feſſamin Stem, it muſt be bound about with 
a little Flax or Hemp, that it may ſtick the bet- 
ter; let it be covered with a little Bit of Wax; 
which 1s prepared in this Manner. 

Take ſome yellow Wax, the neweſt always 
that can be got, let as much of it as may be 
thought there 1s Occaſion for, be put into an Ear- 
then Pot, mingled with Oil of Olives,-about two 
Thirds as much in Weight as the Wax ; melt it 
together, ſtir it well about; then taking it off the 
Fire, pour it all out, while it is hot into another 
Pot or Pan full of Water; and as ſoon as this 
Mixture is come to a hard Conſiſtence, let it be 
taken out, and laid by for uſe. 

The Feſamin thus grafted, muſt be left to grow 
as Nature pleaſes, you muſt not forget to water 
it : The Soil primes for 1t 1n our Climate, ought to 
conſiſt of two Thirds Kitchen-Garden Earth well 
ſifted, and one Third Hot-Bed Mould 3 whereas, 
in hot Countries, the Conſtitution of the Soil 
muſt be moiſter. Spaniſh Feſſamins are well raiſ- 
ed 1n Pots, or Caſes, eſpecially in thoſe Coun- 
tries where cold Weather laſts a long Time, and 
is ſharper than ordinary: This Shrub is then well 
preſerv'd from its Injuries in a Green-Houſe, 
whither it is eaſily tranſported in a Caſe or Pot. 
It's not eaſy indeed, to keep Spanih Feſſamin 
without Doors with us, even though they are 
placed againſt a South aſpected Wall, and cover'd 
with a {light Covering during the Froſts. We 
plant Spaniſh Feſſamin likewiſe in Paliſades where 
the Heat of the Sun 1s but moderate; but there 1s 
ſo much Care and Experience required to keep 
'em in ſuch Places out of Danger, that it is not 
fit for Middling People to undertake it. 

The Spaniſh Feſſamin ſhould be prun'd as well 
as other Trees, and the Month of March is the 
proper Time for it. It 1s done by cutting all the 
Branches of the Shrub to one Eye near the Place 
from whence they ſprout ; ſo that when the Head 
is thus trimmed, it reſembles that of an Oſter ; 
And being by this Means fruitful in Branches, it 
will be alſo fruitful in Flowers. The ſureſt Me- 
thod to have fine Spanzh Feſſamin, is to new Caſe 
them every five Years, otherwiſe the Earth 
wherein they are, being quite worn out, cannot 
ſupply them with ſufficient Nouriſhment to 
bring forth beautiful Productions. 

As to Expoſition, a South or Eaſt one agrees beſt 
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with the Spaniſh Feſſamin; and the Caſes or Pots 
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that contain em muſt be always placed accord- 


ingly, not forgetting to wo em frequent and 
plentiful Watering. Thoſe that are planted a- 
gainſt a Wall, muſt upon the Approach of Cold 
Weather be defended from it as well as may be. 
The Method is, to unty the Boughs that are tyed 
to the Paliſades, and to pull them gently down 
towards the Ground, then having ſome Litter 
ready, they muſt be cover'd with as much as 
ſhall be thought neceſſary to ſecure them from 
the Froſts : However, it's remark'd that this Ex- 
zedient ſeldom ſucceeds in our Country; it be- 
ing often found that when the Branches of the 
Spaniſh Feſſamin are cover'd as directed, they are 
apt to moulder and rot away down to the Graft- 
ing- place; nay, ſometimes into the very Place 
that was grafted. po 

It's neceſſary to give theſe Branches a little 
Air when the Sun ſhines out bright, for the Air 
quickening the ſubtil Matter, it diſpoſes the o- 
ther Parts to act the ſooner, and it cauſes them to 
bring forth very plentiful Branches, and broad 
Flowers in Abundance. Beſides the way of mul- 
tiplying Spaniſh Feſſamin by Slit-grafting, it may 
be done by Scutcheon-grafting,whichis perform'd 
commonly in Fune or Fuly; but the laſt Method 
being not ſo ſure, thoſe who have moſt Skill 
and Experience this Way do not recommend it. 

The Sraniſh Feſſamin has the ſame Properties as 
the Common One. Perfumers receive the Smell of 
Feſſamin into the Oil of Ben, or Hogs Greaſe, 
without the uſe of any Fire. 

The Catalonian Feſſamin, is a Shrub which 
like the two former Feſſamins, ſhoots forth little, 
long, knotty Boughs; its Leaves are like thoſe 
of the double Spaniſh Feſſamin, and its Flowers 
the ſame, conſiſting of as many Leaves, the 
ſame in Form, excepting the three or four Leaves 
riſing in the Middle; which the Cataloman Feſſa- 
min has not. Since therefore this and the laſt 
Feſſamin are much of the ſame Nature, Experi- 
ence has ſhewn that there is no Difference in 
the Way of Railing 'em. 

The Arabian, or Alexandrian Feſſamin, ſo cal- 
led becauſe firſt brought over to us from thence, 
thoots forth ſeveral Boughs adorn'd with Leaves, 
like thoſe of a Lilax, only they are not indent- 
cd ; the Flowers grow at the End of theſe Boughs, 
on a Stalk ſloped like a little Pipe, opening wide 
at Top; they are of a pale white, growing yel- 
low towards the Bottom, and conſiſting of nine or 
ten Leaves: They have an admirable Smell. 

This Feſſamin thrives well in the Earth that 
is proper for the Spaniſh, and requires as well as 
the other to be frequently water'd : It's very 
ſuſceptible of Cold, and therefore care muſt be 
taken to defend it from it. Too great a Heat is 
alſo apt to injure it; for which Reaſon, it muſt 
always have an Eaſtern Expoſition. As to its 
Culture, this Sort ſhould never be raiſed but in 
Pots or Caſes filled with the ſame Earth as al- 
ready preſcribed for the Spaniſh Feſſamins ; be- 
cauſe they muſt ſometimes be remov'd, and that 
is not to be done unleſs they are thus planted ; 
and therefore upon the Approach of Cold, they 


ſhould be put into ſome Place of Shelter; which 
yet ** not to be quite cloſe, but a kind of 
Shed, 

to the Winter Sun, and the South Wind ; it 
having been often experienc'd, that this Shrub, 
ſhut up in a Green-Houſe, will drop its Leaves; 
which is a great Misfortune to it: This Advice is 
indeed quite contrary to our Practice in England, 
for it is very ſeldom that we can keep 'em with 
our Orange-Trees; and what foreign Authors 
{ay of its loſing its Leaves is natural, it bein 
one of thoſe Plants that are ſaid to be foliis dect. 
dms, or a Kind that throw oft their Leaves ; but 
that it periſhes in its Sprigs and Branches down 
to the Grafting-place, proceeds from other Cauſes 
than Colds; though Froſty Weather and cold 
Winter will kill them; but that which deſtroys 
them the ſooneſt of any Thing, are cold moiſt 
Damps in the Conſervatory, and the beſt way to 
protect them, ſays Mr. Carpenter, is to cultivate 
them in Glaſs-Caſes. There is a double Feſſa- 
min of this Kind, which is more tender than it; 
and yet for ſome Years laſt paſt, ſeveral plants 
have been brought to great Perfection at Hamp- 
ton-Court, by having been kept in that Manner, 
and from theſe Plants a great Quantity of Bloſ- 
ſoms uſed to be gathered every Seaſon. 

The Italians call this Plant Gommella and the 
Indians, Mulipulii : *Tis much eſteemed all over 
Europe for the inoffenſive Sweetneſs of the Flow- 
ers, and the Indians themſelves are ſo fond of it, 
that the Ladies of the greateſt Quality ſtring the 
Flowers of it like Beads, and wear em about their 
Necks and Wriſts. 

It muſt upon the Approach of mild Weather 
be brought out into the open Air later than our 
Feſſamins, and when its perceiv'd to be dry, it 
muſt be water'd without wetting its Leaves; for 
if it falls then upon them, it will be as pernici- 
ous to them as Winter Hoar Froſts, and certainly 
make them ſhed, whereas during the hot Wea- 
ther, nothing refreſhes them more than a little 
wetting, from time to time, when they want it. 

This Sort of Feſſamin may in like Manner be 
grafted on the Common Feſſamin, though it is dif- 
ficult to incorporate with it, becauſe of the Dif- 
ference there 1s between the Wood, the Leaves 
and the Bloſſoms of thoſe Plants. 

The Arabian Feſſamin ſhould be pruned, as 
ſoon as the Spring approaches; ſome cut them off 
four Inches, others cut oft the Ends of the Bran- 
ches, others only ſuch as are intangled or grow out 
confuſedly, without meddling with any 9 
elſe; and others bring down the young Wood 
over with the old; but it has been found by Ex- 
perience, that the beſt Way for the firſt two 
Years after the Arabian Feſſamin has been grafted, 
is to prune it to the laſt Eye, and to keep it in 
a narrow Compaſs : This Pruning will make it 
grow the thicker, and ſhoot the finer Branches ; 
which when they are about four Inches long, 
ſhould be 3 after the ſame manner as the 
Spaniſh Feſſumin; that at the third Year they may 
form a kind of Shrub. Proceeding thus in your 


Management, your Feſſamin will grow a Foot 


and 


uch as Coaches or Carts ſtand in, expoſed 
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at half high, and as much broad: By this Prun- 
* g,. yearly Serfbent'd, it will preſerve the Shape 


that ſuits beſt with it. 


a 
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That none of the Branches of this Feſſamin 


4 may offend the Sight, all the rumpled Boughs, 
and all thoſe that are ill plac'd, crooked or dry, 
mould be cut off; and they will be found to ſhoot 


out others that are better fed, of a very bright 
Wood, and that will grow taller : But beſides the 
am muſt take away from the Root 


certain Fibres that grow there, and are good for 


nothing but to conſume the Subſtance. In France 

they prune this ſort of Feſſamin the ſecond Year, 

leaving the Branches a little longiſh, and conti- 

= nuing to do the ſame the third and the fourth, 

and leaving the Branches ſtill, they will then ap- 

* we thick enough; ſo that nothing remains to 
e 


taken off, but the dry and naughty Wood. 
The American Feſſamin, a yearly Plant, called 


by Botaniſts, Quamoelit or Faſminum Americanum, 
but its true Name is Convoloulus Pennatus flore 
X Pheniceo, the feather'd Bindwood with Scarlet 
Flowers. It is only a Plant of Curioſity and dies 


yearly. It is a foreign Plant, which ſhoots forth 


= abundance of long little Boughs, creeping along 
the Ground, and twining about other neighbour- 
ing Plants. It is of a dark red Colour, inclin- 
ing to black: At the End of each Branch grows 
a Flower, ſometimes two; which, according to 
M. Tournefort, repreſents a Pipe, winding like the 

= Funnel of a Tent, indented into five Parts, fal- 


ling into the Shape of a Star: It is of a beautiful 


red Colour, mix'd with ſome Streaks of other Co- 


lours. After the Flowers are fallen off, there 
grows an oblong Fruit, containing four oblong 


| 4 7 hard Seeds. 
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Ground as directed, care muſt be t 


This plant 1s ſown every Year, and to make it 


a come up ſoon and well, the Seed muſt be ſteep'd 
in Water till it begins to ſwell. It's e N 
L f 


raiſed in Pots fill'd with compound Earth, ha 

Mould, half Aitchen-Garden Soil well ſifted. One 
Seed or two only muſt be put into each Pot, and 
they muſt be bury'd about three Inches deep. This 


JM Feſſamn delights in the hotteſt Sun, and frequent 


Watering: High Winds are troubleſome to it. 

Ihe Seaſon of ſowing the American Feſſamin is 
in May or June. The Seed being put into the 
en to water 
it every Day at Noon; and if there be no Failure 


in any Part of the Directions, it will come up 


in eight Days Time. | 
As ſoon as this Plant is four Inches high, one 
of the two Roots that are in the Pot muſt be diſ- 
8 with the Earth about it; then it muſt 
e replanted in another Pot, where it requires to 
be manag'd with as much Care, as that left 


7 ſtanding where it was firſt ſet. This Feſſamin 


ſhooting out every Week high Stems, to ſupport 
| them you muſt thruſt ſome Sticks three Foot 
long into the Ground, and tie the Boughs tothem 
all round, with as much Art as you can. The 
Pots to be made uſe of for this Purpoſe muſt be 
very large ; and ſome there are who let Caſes 
ſerve inſtead of them. When the Branches of this 


Plant exceed the Support given them to bear 


them up, all that is exceſſive ſhould be cut off, 
and they will bring forth the more Flowers. 

Thoſe who have a mind to ſave the Seed, muſt 
pick it early, or elſe it will ſhed; and falling to 
the Ground it will be three or four Years before 
it comes up, unleſs it rains abundantly. 

Indian Jeſanin, otherwiſe called Jeſamin of 
Canada, is a Shrub that from its Root ſhoots out 
ſeveral Boughs hanging down low, adorn'd with 
very broad Leaves, indented and ſharp at the 
End; a great Number of Buds ſprout out at the 
Bottom of them, which Buds being cloſe, form 
a ſort of a Bunch, and when they are about half 
an Inch long, open themſelves to make way for 
a kind of Sheath of the ſame Length, of a yel- 
lowiſh Colour a little at the Bottom, bigger in the 
Middle and cloſer at the Neck, ſupported each by 
a Cup, indented, and producing five indented 
Leaves in the Form of Lillies ; in the Midſt of 
which riſe ſix Stamina, five yellow and one 
white; the white one being longer than the 
others. This Plant bears its Flowers all the Sum- 
mer, and 1s very pleafing to the Eye. 

The Method of cultivating this Plant does not 
differ from that of the American Feſſamin, but 
that the American delights to be rais'd in a Pot, 
and the Canadan loves to be plac'd againſt a Wall 
in a Southern Expoſition, and to have nothing to 
hinder the Extenſion of its Roots. 

When thus planted againſt a Wall, a Trellis 
muſt be raiſed to faſten its Boughs too; and 
when that is artfully managed, it will form a 
Paliſade that will be pleaſant to behold. This 
Shrub does not much fear the Cold, and requires 
to be water'd from the Beginning of the Spring 
to the End of the Summer, 

Tis multiply'd by Seed; but the ſhorteſt way 
is by Cuttings : To this End, before the Buds of 
the Shrub begin to ſwell, they cut off a Sprig 
that has three Buds, ſlit it a little, ſet it in the 
Ground up to the ſecond Bud, _—_—_ only the 
third quite out of the Earth. It muſt be often 
water'd, and if it is well expoſed to the Sun- 
Beams, there is Hopes it will grow in the Man- 
ner deſir'd. 

The Tellow Feſſamin, call'd by Gardeners Fon- 
quil Feſſamin ; becauſe its Flower is like that of 
a Fonquil, is a Shrub that from its Stems ſhoots 
forth abundance of little firm Branches, adorn'd 
with oblong Leaves, ſharp at the End; at the 
Top of which grow the as. conſiſting of 
five yellow Leaves, each in the Form of a Star. 
Indeed the Culture of it is the ſame with that of 
the Common Fonquils, theſe two being of the 
ſame Nature; and therefore ſee Fonquil, We 
may add, that this Plant came originally from 
Mexico, and that we have formerly had ſome of 
them from thence ; that it is call'd in that Lan- 
guage Tecomaxochiel; the ſame being deſcrib'd in 
the Hiſtory of the Mexican Plants ; that ſome of 
them likewiſe have been brought over from Vir- 
ginia, by the Name of Trumpet-Flower or Red 
Feſſamin of Virgima, to diſtinguiſh 1t from an 
Herbiferous-Flower, call'd likewiſe the Trumpet- 
Flower of Virginia; when it blows it makes a fine 
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Show, but its Flowers are not very ſweet 
ſcented 
Ir sAx r, a Term in Heraldry, when in a 
Coat of Arms, a Lion or other Beaſt 1s born over 
ſome Ordinary, as over a Chief, Bend, Feſſe, 8c. 
that lion or Beaſt is blazoned Feſſant or Facent, 
that is, lying over all. ; 
Ixsvirs-Po wp; ſee Quinquina. : 
ILEx, or the ever-green Oak, is a plant which 
roduces admirable Timber, but 1s more particu- 
larly valuable for its Knee Timber, which is much 
tougher than that of our Engliſp Oak, and is in 


ſuch requeſt among our Ship-Carpenters, that 


many Ships Lading of it has been brought to Eng- 
land. The Tree is of a quick Growth and will 
attain to a very conſiderable Heighth, even to 
equal the talleſt of our Exgliſ Oak, to which 
Perfections may be alſo added the Beauty of its 
Leaves, which -are green all Winter. A large 
Parcel of theſe Trees have been propagated by a 
curious Gentleman in England, ſome of which 
have, in about the Space of thirty Years, grown to 
a conſiderable Stature, and twere to be wiſh'd 
others would follow the Example, in the Culture 
of it: He has raiſed ſome Thouſands of them from 
Acorns, and tranſplanted them ſucceſsfully, and 
with great Judgment : And according to his Me- 
thod, the Acorns ſhould be ſet in Loam well ſift- 
ed, in Garden Pots, in February, and they muſt 
be turned out with the Earth about their Roots 
when they are of two Years Growth, to tranſ- 
plant 'em afterwards at proper Diſtances, where 
they are to remain : Theſe, like our Engliſh Oak, 
are tap-rooted, and therefore delight in deep Soil; 
they proſper in moiſt Land, rather on a plain, 
than hilly Ground : Great Care ought to be taken 
not to injure their Tap-Roots, which are always 


anſwerable to the leading Shoot on the Top of 


the Tree; it's therefore reaſonable to believe, that 
a Plant, by loſing the downright Root, is alſo in 
Danger of loſing the Top-ſhoot, which is fed from 


it: And tho' a Tree may ſtrike a freth Root after 


Amputation of this leading Root, yet Experience 
ſhews, that the Sap will then puſh forth Bran- 
ches in the Sides of the Stem, and diſcontinue 
its upright Growth. This Tree may be fell'd 
like other Oak, for the ſake of its Bark: The 
Acorns are good Food for Deer and Fowl, which 
greatly delight in the Shelter of theſe Trees. 
This Tree 1s not only valuable for Timber, but 
great Uſe might alſo be made of it in Gardens; 
ſome have made Pyramid Plants of it near thirty 


Foot high ; there are Hedges growing of it in 
England of above that Heighth, which have been 


ſown but a few Years ago: Such Shelter would 
be much more preferable than the Dutch Elm or 
Horn-Beam for the preſerving of Orange-Trees 
from the Sun and Blaſts, and might be made uſe 
of to defend our Fruit-Trees from the Blights 
which too frequently attend the North-Eaſt Winds 
of the Spring. The Cork-Tree muſt be propaga- 
ted after the ſame manner, and is much like it. 

IMPALED, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying 
when the Coats of a Man and his Wife who 1s 
not an Heireſs, are born in theſame Eſcutcheon ; 


| on the Right Side, and the Wife's on the Left; 
and this the Heralds call Baron and Femme, two * 


——_— 


they muſt be marſhalled in Pale, the Husband's 


Coats impaled. + 
If a Man has had two Wives, he may impale 
his Coat in the Middle between theirs; and if he 
has had more than two, they are to be marſhal- 
led on each Side of his, in their proper Order. 
IMPos THUME, a Swelling full of corrupt Mat- 
ter in ſome part or other of a Man's Body : To 
make an Impoſthume ſuppurate, apply to it the 
Dung of Goſlings which have been kept faſting 
for three Days together, and then fed with Pieces 
of Eel freſh killed. It alſo is good to appl 
thereto raw Wheat which has been long chewed, 
a Cataplaſm made of the Leaves and Roots of 
Mallows, or Marſh-Maliows, Bulbs of a Lilly, 
and Crums of white Bread; let the whole be 
boiled together, then ſtrain'd, adding thereto 
the Volk of an Egg, and a very little Saffron; but 
if the Impoſthume be very cold, yo may add to 
the Decoction of the Cataplaſm the Roots of 
Elecampane, Wallwort, Lilly, and Briony, the 
Flowers of Camomile, Mellilot, Onion, aad ſome 
Leaven. Now to ſuppurate that fort of hard 
Bump call'd a Fellon, take ſome raw Wheat that 
has been long chewed, or Wheat-Flower, the Volk 
of an Egg, Honey, and Hogs-Greaſe; heat the 
whole together, and make a Plaiſter of it to be 
applied to the Place: They do likewiſe apply to 
it ſome Sheeps Dung ſteep'd in Vinegar, in Caſe 
you have a Mind to molifie and diſſolve it. 
The Ungnentum Aureum for Impoſthumes is, to 
take Mutton-Suet, new Wax, Roſin, Oilof Olives, 
Honey and Turpentine, the ſame Quantity of 
the one as the other; firſt melt the Suet, then the 
Waxin ſmall Pieces, and when both are melted, 
put the Oil, Honey and Turpentine to the ſame, 
{train the whole through a Linnen Cloth, and 
keep continually ſtirring it till it be cold. This 
Ointment draws, cleanſes, and brings on the 
Fleſh. See Abſceſs, Tumours, &c. 
IN ch, along Meaſure , three Barley Corns 
make one Inch, and twelve Inches a Foot. 
INCLOSURES, a Term in Husbandry relating 
to Lands that are fenced in, in Oppoſition to 
Champain Grounds that are open : They are of 


great Advantage to the Land, for a good Tall 


Hedge-row keeps it warm, and defends and ſnel- 


ters it from the violent and nipping Winds that 


generally deſtroy and nip much of the Corn, 
Pulſe, or whatever grows in the open Field, or 
Champain Grounds, and preſerves it alſo from 
thoſe drying and ſcorching Winds more frequent 
in hot dry Springs: It very much preſerves that 
Fertility and Richneſs the Land is either natural- 
ly ſubject to, or that is added by the diligent Care 
and Expence of the Husbandman; it's a Means 
to furniſh the Owners thereof with a greater Bur- 
den of Corn, Pulſe, and whatever is ſown therein. 

Again, when 1t 1s laid down for Paſture, it 
yields much more Graſs than the open Field Land, 
and the Hedges being well planted with Trees, 
afford Shadow and Shelter for the Cattle, both in 
Summer and Winter, which elſe would deſtroy 


more 


* 
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more with their Feet, than, they would eat with 
FX their Mouths; and affords the induſtrious Hus- 
bandman Plenty of Proviſion for the Mainte- 


F = which ſee 


INC 
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nance of Fire- boot, Plough- boot and Cart· boot; 
and if carefully planted and preſerv'd, ſupply 


bim with Timber, Maſt for Swine, and Fruit for 


Sider. 


Inc loſures are certainly a good Remedy againſt 


A 7 1 Beggary, the n being wy + te by the conti- 


nual Labour beſtow'd upon them, which 1s doub- 
ly repaid by the fruitful Crop they annually 
yield; and they generally maintain treble the 


4 Number of Inhabitants, or more, than the Cham- 


Ground. * 4 
"Neither are Incloſures ſubje& to ſeveral grand 


| F1 Inconveniences that attend the Common-field 
or Open Land; for ſuch being ſow'd with Corn, 
care ſubject to be ſpoil'd by Cattle that ſtray out 


of the Commons and High-ways that are ad ja- 
cent to them, and the Tenants or Owners of ſe- 


: 3 veral Parts or Portions therein are bound to keep 
EF Time as well in —_— as Reaping, or to let 
their Part lie Waſte, le 


the Corn be ſpoil d. 


Moreover, the Differences and the Profits there- 


N of are plainly to be diſcern'd by the ſeveral in- 
2 clos'd Parcels of Lands that have formerly been 
taken out of the Field-Land or Common, and 


how much they do excel the other in every Re- 


1 Net though of the ſame Soil, and only an 
4 e 


dge between, and what a yearly Value they 
bear above them: As alſo, by the great Quanti- 
ties of Lands, which in our own Times, have 
lain open and in Common, and of little Value; 
yet when inclos'd, till'd and well order'd, have 
prov'd excellent good, and ſuddenly repaid the 
preſent great Expence incident to Incloſures ; 


of 1 which neither the popular, but very inſufficient 


Argument, of its contributing to the Ruin of the 


Poor, nor the ſeveral Intereſts of Proprietors, nor 


et High-ways that frequently go over open 


nds, ſhould be any Impediment to; no, nor 


the Unthrivingneſs of Trees upon this Occaſion, 
but rather great Diligence ſhould be uſed to 
plant ſuch Trees, and in ſuch Manner for the 
Purpoſe, as might be proper to ſucceed well. For 
Dmck-fence. 

It's further obſervable of moſt Sorts of Lands, 
that by how much the ſmaller the Incloſures or 


© Goſts are, the homer yearly Value they bear, 


and the better Burden of Corn and Graſs, and 
more flouriſhing Trees they yield ; and the lar- 
ger the Fields or Incloſures are, the more they 
reſemble the Common Fields or Plains and are 
moſt ſubject to the like Inconveniences; and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, it is found, that a Farm divided 
into many Severals or Incloſures, yields a greater 


Rent than if the ſame were but in few. Howe- 
ver, it muſt be obſerv'd that too many Hedges 
and Banks in rich water'd Meadows waſte much 


Land, and by their Shadow injure the Graſs, 


and alſo by Dripping ; for that needs no Shelter, 


Graſs abiding any Weather: And in Caſe the 

cold Spring keeps it back, it fears no Drought, 

but has Water and Heat ſufficient to bring it 

forward ; unleſs 2 3 aquatick Plants 
Vo I. II. 
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be planted, whoſe Shrowds ſhall in Value exceed 
the Graſs they ſpoil ; which may well be done 
in Rows, and on the Edges of the Banks, &c. and 
will amount to a conſiderable Improvement, if 
the right Kinds are choſen. See Fence. 

INCORDING ; ſee Rupture. 

IncuBus, Nightmare, or Hag; a light Ob- 
ſtruction of the Organs of the Animal Faculty, 
caus'd by a thick, cold and crude Vapour; which 
happens in we 6 Sleep in the Night, and oppreſ- 
ſes you in ſuch a Manner, that you can neither 
{tir nor ſpeak: The Judgment is not loſt, but on- 
ly ſtupify'd, and as it were numb'd and quite 
aſtoniſh'd, as well as the Underſtanding and 
— — Moſt People fancy that it is ſome 
Perſon or ſome Spirit that torments them. 

This Diſtemper generally befals thoſe who ap- 
ply themſelves much to Study, or to Labour that 
clogs the Spirits, or that ſleep upon their Backs, 
or that eat too much, and more than they have 
natural Heat to digeſt. Thoſe likewiſe are li- 
able to be troubled with it who drink to Ex- 
ceſs, and uſe little Exerciſe, who feed upon groſs 
Food, who have their Piles or Menſes ſtopt; fo are 
Children who have eaten too much, whoſe Sto- 
machs being fill'd with many Crudities, ſend 
forth Fumes which oppreſs the Midriff and 
Lungs, from whence they are convey'd to the 
Throat, and ſo on to the Head. 

Now, to hinder theſe cold and groſs Vapours 
from ſtopping the Conveyances of the Spirits, 
and ſo cauſe cruel and fatal Diſtempers; you 
muſt begin to moderate your Paſſions, to walk 
or uſe ſome Exerciſe after Dinner, to uſe either 
Roſa Solis, Claret Water, which is a ſort of Cher- 
ry Brandy, ſugar'd Anniſe, Conſerve of Marigold 
Flowers, of Fennel or Cinnamon; the Party may 
alſo chew ſome Rhubarb Faſting, and now and 
then after Dinner, half a Dram of it. 

Beſides theſe little Remedies, you muſt take 
away ſome Blood, and that in Proportion as the 
Party has more or leſs of it; Gliſters may be ta- 
ken by Intervals, and purge either with double 
Catholicon, Syrup of Roſes, Rhubarb, or Caſſia; 
a Vomit may be given, if you perceive theſe Va- 

urs proceed from the Stomach. You muſt 

eep to a Diet, and eſpecially eat light Suppers, 
and drink moderately. 

As to Children, you muſt regulate 'em in their 
Eating, and once or twice a Week you may give 
'em ten or a Dozen Grains of Rhubarb in Pow- 
der, with a very little Anniſe in their Pap, or 
elſe in an Egg, a Spoonful of White-wine, or 
with ſome ſmall Quantity of Sweetmeats ; you 
muſt hinder them to ſleep preſently after Dinner 
or Supper : If this Diſtemper proceeds from 
Worms, you may let 'em eat ſome Orange-peel, 
preſerved, or the Conſerve of wild Mint. 

Thoſe whoare ſubje& to the Incubus, may hang 
to their Necks the Root of an Aſh-Tree, à Fire- 
Stone or Coral. 

If after a Fit of this Diſtemper is over, the Par- 
ty is ſeized with a Palpitation of the Heart, with 
Fear and diſmayed Spirit of Mind, and that the 
whole OY Enos and this accompanied with 
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cold Sweats at the Stomach and Head, they are 


as ſo many mortal Symptoms to the Patient. 
IND EN TED, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
Out-line of a Bordure, Ordinary, &c. is in the 


Form of the Teeth of a Saw. Thus, 


INDIAN-CHESNUT. See Cheſnut and Horſe- 
He ſuut. | 

INDIGESTION, aDifficulty of Digeſting ones 
Victuals; they call it alſo the Crudity of the 
Stomach ; Coction is a Perfection of the natural 
Heat and oppoſite to Indigeſtion. f 

Indigeſtion proceeds either from an internal or 
external Cauſe; the internal proceeds either 
from an Intemperature that is too hot or too 
cold, and Moiſture, or too much Dryneſs. It may 
alſo ariſe from a Phlegmun, Ereſypelas, Edema, a 
Schirrus and an Abſceſs, or from the Weakneſs 
of the Stomach it ſelf. | 

The external proceeds from all ſorts of Acci- 
dents, whether from eating or drinking irregu- 
larly, Incontinence and a hundred Things more 
that might be ſuggeſted if there were Occaſion. 

There are Symptoms of ſeveral forts of Indi- 
geſtion : If Iudigeſtion 1 from Heat, you 
will feel an Heavineſs in your Stomach, and 


your Mouth will be bitter and ſalt, your Appe- 


tite loſt, and you will be more intent upon 
Drinking than Eating, you will have Belchings 
without ceaſing, and they will ſmell of Burnings 
or Smoke. 

If it proceeds from a cold and moiſt Intempera- 
ture, the Symptoms are quite oppoſite. 

If from Dryneſs, it will ſucceed Fatigues, 
Watching, Faſting, Vexation, Sorrow, immode- 
derate Exerciſes and Old Age. 

If from the whole Region of the Belly, the 
ſame will be ſtretch'd, lean, rough and lank. 

If from an Impoſthume or an Abſceſs, you will 
have Pricking Pains; a Fever and Nauſeatings. 

The Indigeſtion which proceeds from a cold 
Cauſe, is worſe than that which comes from a 
hot one. 

All Crudities of the Stomach threaten either 
the Itch, Dropſy, or Epilepſies and a hundred Di- 
ſtempers more. 

After you have recovered of ſome Sickneſs, if 

our Belchings be ſour, you will generally re- 
avi : When thoſe Belchings are frequent and 
bitter, they often bring a Fever. 

When the Digeſtion is retarded by the Weak- 
neſs of the Parts themſelves; you muſt help it 
both inwardly and outwardly, by applying ſome- 
thing that is endued with a temperate Heat, as 
a Swan-Skin, Lamb-Skin or the like ; the Pati- 
ent ſhould likewiſe hold ſome little Dog in his 
Hand ; but never Cats, for they will make him 
conſumptive: He muſt be inwardly fed with 
light Victuals; let him in the Day Time take a 
little Conſerve of Roſes; after Meals Drink half 
a Glaſs of the Decoction of Galanga, Cummin, 


and Ammeos; walk before Dinner and Supper, 
and ſleep a little after; or let him drink ſome 


old Wine with Moderation, and always riſe from 


Table with an Appetite. 

When a Looſeneſs accompanies this Indigeſtion, 
he muſt uſe Rhubarb half dry'd in a Pan, or a 
little of the Powder of Male Frankincenſe in the 
Yolk of an Egg, and let him put a red Hot Iron 


with Thirſt and ſtinking Belchings, which are 
Signs of a great and unuſual Heat, let him 
.drink Lemonade, the Syrup of Cherries, Ver- 
juice, Gooſeberries and Pomegranates; and uſe a 
little Coral Powder in Broths. 

Let him beentirely kept from the uſe of Wine, 
and drink nothing but the common Ptiſans, with 
which he muſt mix ſome of the Syrups above- 
named : And, thoſe who can uſe Bathing, may 
do it before Meals, 

If an Indigeſtion proceeds from an hot Im- 

ſthume, the Party muſt be bled according to 

is Strength ; he may often uſe the ſimple Syrup 
of Succory beaten in the Emulſions of the four 
cold Seeds, and let him be purged with the Pith 
of Caſta, ſteep'd in Barley-water 3 apply to his 


into his Drink. If his Diſtemper be attended 


Stomach Fomentations of Mallows, Lettice, || - 


| Barley Flower has been boiled, together with 


Smallage and Succory, wherein two Ounces of 


an Ounce of Provence Roſes, half an Ounce of 


Maſtick, and three Ounces of Gooſe or Hens 


| Greaſe. | 
If it proceeds from an Impoſthume ariſing from 


a cold Cauſe, the following Syrup will be of uſe. 


Take Wormwood, Fennel Leaves, Maiden-hair, 


and Hyſſop, of each two Ounces ; of Maſtick, 
Male-frankincenſe, Spikenard and Provence Roſes, 
ofeachan Ounce; boil the whole together in three 
Chopines of Water till half of it is waſted ; add 
thereto half a Pound of Roſe Sugar, and as much 
Sugar, and ſuffer it afterwards to diſſolve in the 
Syrup, of which give him two Spoonfuls in the 
ay-time. 

Apply to his Stomach a Plaiſter of Melilot ; or 
Fomentations of Wormwood, Camomile, Roſes, 
Mallows, Fenugreek, Maſtick, Fennel and Fran- 
kincenſe; and in caſe the Impoſthume be Schir- 
rous, make uſe of a Diachilon Plaiſter with the 
Gums. 

INESCUTCHEON, a Term in Heraldry ſigni- 
fying Eſcutcheons, containing One Fifth of the 
Field; and is born with it as an Ordinary, thus: 


He bears Ermine, an Ineſ- 
cutcheon. | | 
This is alſo call'd an Eſcut- 
cheon of Pretence 3 which is born 

when a Man marries an Heir- 
eſs; for then he bears her Coat 
of Arms on an Ineſcutcheon, or "=, 
Eſcutcheon of Pretence, in the Middle of his own 
Coat. ; 
INFIRMITIES of Trees, Caſualties and Diſea- 
ſes that ſpoil Trees, and affe& the ſeveral Parts 


of them, and what ought to be carefully * 


ta 
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- After by thoſe who have them, and have a mind 
9 ve them. | LEE 
MY * . . of which ſuch as can be eradicated, 

r, | . 

4 ain; eſpecially while the Trees are young, 
a 4 af ym 115 to over-drop them z but for the 
on W ſtronger Weeds, they muſt be N with the 
i Hoe, Spade, or other Inſtrument, by ſo much as 
* they are very prejudicial to the Trees in rob- 
m 55 . them of their Nutriment, and choaking 

25 at are young. ö 
T : * ; wo OY) be cut off cloſe to the 
2g . Place they put out from, and the Earth opened, 
that you may come well at them; and if you find 
h * they are rooted, you may ſet them again. But 
* they ſay Trees grafted upon them are more apt 

to produce Suckers, than other Trees. 
of 3. Over- much Met, a frequent Prejudice to Trees, 
Ne ſpecially ſuch as require drier Ground; this is 
| to be help'd by Dyains, and if a Drip frets the 
4 Body of the Tree by the Head, whic will cer- 
P ” tain y decay it; the Place muſt firſt be cut ſmooth, 
4 and to cover the Wound, apply to it ſome Loam 
. | > or Clay mix'd with Horſe-dung, which muſt be 
'5 | © kept to it, till a new Bark ſucceeds, ; | 
85 0 ; 4. Bark-Bound,, in which Caſe, lit from the 
b Iop to the Bottom through the Bark in February 


or March; which indeed will do good to molt 


of Trees, but hurt to none and if the Gapang be 
. much, you may fill the Rift with Cow-dun f 
the cutting off ſome Branches is alſo profitable, 
4 4 eſpecially ſuch as are any ways blaſted or Light- 
= = ning-ſtruck; and ſo is digging about the Tree, 
3 the Diſtemper being many times occaſion'd from 
. the Baking of the Earth about the Stem. 
3, 0 5. The Teredo and Coffi 3 theſe and other Worms 
1] * lying between the Body and the Bark, Poiſon the 
Paſſage of the Sap, to the great Prejudice of the 
h Trees; but the Holes where theſe Vermin lie be- 
10 ing found out, you are to open them, and make 
% a a ſmall Slit from the Bottom of them, to let 
£ 5 any Moiſture, that may fall in, run out, and the 
r Place muſt be done over with Loam. 
8. 56. Meaſles; a Diſtemper that often infects 
4 Trees, eſpecially Fruit-bearers, by burning and 
be | ſcorching them with the Sun in great Droughts : 
”- This is commonly ſucceeded by Louſineſs, which 
; is cur'd by boring a Hole into the principal 
3 Root, pouring in a Quantity of Brandy, and ſtop- 
* — pang up the Orifice with a Pin of the fame Wood. 
17. Excortication, and Bark-baring ; in which 
Caſe the Trees may be preſerv'd by nouriſhing 
' up a Shoot from the Foot or below the ſtripp'd 
Place, and cutting the Body of the Tree ſloping 
off a little above the Shoot; which will quickl 
heal, and make it become cover'd with Bar 
© like a Tree new grafted; and if you cover the 
? Top with Clay on Horſe-dung, in the ſame 
; manner as you do a Graft, it will help to heal 
n the ſooner. 


8. Deer, Coneys, and Hares; Animals which b 
barking of Trees often do them much Miſchief”; 


+ and many times quite deſtroy them. If you 
would 


£3 Pales; 


- 
4 


ut in order to ſave them from Coneys and 


reſerve them from Deer, fence them with i 


"I" 


Hares, Mr. Evelyn propoſes to anoint them with 
human Ordure, temper'd with a little Water or 
Urine, and lightly bruſh'd over; and this to be 


4 muſt be diligently pluck'd up by the Hands, af-| renew'd after every Rain; or = 3 of 
t 


Tanners Liquor on them, which they uſe for 
dreiling their Hides : You may alſo tie Thum- 
bands of Hay orStraw round them, as far as they 
can reach. Some there are who uſe Tar and Lime 


for this End, but that will bind the Bark, and 


make it ſo hard that the Tree will not thrive. 

9. Moſs, an Inconvenience that may be ſcrap'd 
oft with ſome convenient wooden Inſtrument 
that may not hurt the Bark, or with a Hair- 
Cloth after ſoaking Rain; you may conſult the 
Article Moſs : But the beſt and ſureſt Way is to 
take away the Cauſe; that is, the well draining 
the Land from all ſuperfluous Water, and by 
preventing it, in the firſt Planting of your Trees, 
by not ſetting them too deep. 

Moſs growing on Trees is of ſeveral Sorts : 
Cold and moift Ground produces a long ſhaggy 
Moſs ; and dry Ground a ſhort thick Moſs. If 
the Moſs is much and long, even ſo as to ſmo- 
ther the Branches; it may in ſuch caſes do well 
to 12 oft. the greateſt part of the Branches, 
and to moſs the reſt, or to take off all the Head, 
and the Tree will ſhoot, and as it were become 
young again: And if your Plantation be thick 
planted, which in cold Ground will occaſion 
Moſs, you are to mend that Fault, by taking a- 
way ſome of the Trees; ſo that the Sun and Air 
may have an Opportunity to warm and comfort 
your Trees; but if at proceeds from dry Ground, 

ou may open it and lay Mud upon it, which will 

th cool it, and ſometimes prevent the falling 

of Fruit and its being Worm- eaten, which is 
what is incident to dry Grounds. See Moſs. 

10. Ivy, Briony, Honey-Suckles, and other 
Climbers, muſt be dug up, leſt they ſhould ſpoil 
your Trees by pinching and making 'em crooked. 

11. Vind- bock; a Bruiſe and Shiver, through- 
out the Tree, but not always viſible ; twiſting 


| the Warp from Smooth-renting, being occaſion'd 


by high Winds, and perhaps by ſubtil Light- 
nings ; thoſe Trees being moſt in danger of it, 
whoſe Boughs grow more out on the one Side 
than the other. The beſt Prevention 1s Shelter, 
choice of Place for the Plantation, and frequent 
ſhredding up while Young. 

Proftration, another Miſchief often occaſion'd 
by Winds as well as Twiſting ; which Proftration, 
though it cannot properly be call'd an Infirmity 
of the Tree, yet the Winds are many times a 
principal Cauſe of rendering them imficm ; for 
which, there 1s no better Remedy than what is 
already propoſed. But in Caſe any Trees ſhould 
chance to be blown down, which you deſire to pre- 
ſerve or redreſs, be not over-haſty toremove them, 
but cut off their Heads, and let them lye, and 
the Weight of the Roots many times will bring 
them up; but if not, take ſome of the looſe Earth, 
out of the Hole that the Tree has made, and cut- 
ting off ſome of the ſtraggling Roots that hinder 
it tro 


m falling back, you may cafily relieve 
them. D : 
2 


12. Cankers ; 


INS 


12. Can ers; Evils cauſed by ſome Stroak or 
Galling, or by hot burning ſtony Land: They 
muſt be cut out to the Quick, and the Scars em- 
plaiſtred with Tar mingled with Oil, and a Loam 
thin ſpread over that, or elſe with Clay and 
Horſe-dung : But the beſt Cure is Hogs Dung a- 
lone bound to it with a Rag : Or lay Aſhes, Net- 
tles, or ſome Fern to the Roots : But if the Can- 
ker be in a Bough, cut it off, if a large Bough at 
ſome Diſtance from the Body of the Tree; but if 
| . a ſmall one cut it cloſe to it : But for over-haſt 
ll. ſtony Land, you muſt cool the Mould about the 
'Þ Roots, with Pond-mud and Cow-dung. And for 
Fruit: trees, the beſt way to raiſe them on ſuch 
Lands, is to graft them on Gab. Trees, in the 
ſame Mould. 

13. Hollowneſs ; a Diſtemper contracted by the 
3gnorani and careleſs Lopping of Trees; ſo that 
the Vet is ſuffer'd to fall e upon 
any Part of them, eſpecially the Heads. In this 
Caſe, if there is ſufficient ſound Wood, cut it to 
the Quick cloſe to the Body, ſo as to make it 
as ſloping as you can, that the Vet may fall from 
it; and cap the hollow Part with a Tarpaulin, 
or fill it with good ſtiff Loam, Horſe-dung and 
W fine Hay, mix'd together. This 1s one of the 

worſt Evils belonging to Trees; and what all 

14 ſoft Woods are very liable to, if lopped, eſpecial- 

0 ly Elm; which is much better to be ſhred up, 
th the Side-Boughs whereof will yield a conſtant 
it Lop, and the Bodies afterwards be good Timber; 
| whereas when lopped they ſoon decay, and pe- 
Tiſh : Though many times a Spire Elm will Cw 
gin to grow hollow at the Bottom, when any of 
its Roots happen to periſh : But the Unthrifti- 
neſs of its Branches will quickly diſcover it. 

14. Hornets and Waſps; Animals that do much 
Miſchief to Trees, by breeding in them; they may 
be deftroy'd by fuming their Cells in the Night 
with Brimſtone; or by ſtopping up their Holes 
with Tar and Gooſe-dung, See Waſps, &c. 

15. Earwigs and Snails; they ſeldom indeed 
„ infect Timber- trees, but are very pre judicial to 
4 Fruits, and ſo likewiſe are Piſmires, Caterpillars, 
Moles, Mice, &c. which lee under their reſpective 
Heads. Nay, Moles, Mice and Piſmires cauſe the 
2 in Trees, which is known by the diſco- 

our of their Leaves and Buds; for which, ſee 
Faundice in Trees. 

16. Blaſted Parts, in Trees, are to be cut away 
to the Quick; and to prevent it in the Bloſſoms, 
1 ſmoak em in ſuſpicious Weather by burning moiſt 
I Straw, or the ſuperfluous Cuttings of Aromatick 

[| Herbs, as Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper, &c. 
15 17. Rooks ; they do great Prejudice to Trees, 
by cropping oft the Tops of old ones, and by 
lighting on young ones, whoſe Weight breaks the 
tender . Branches, and often ſpoils their Tops : 
They alſo deſtroy Seedlings where they breed, 
and their Dung breeds Nettles and Weeds. 

We ſhall add but one thing more under this 
Head, and that is concerning Wounds of any 
Sorts, that the beſt Thing to heal them in a Tree, 
1s to take refin'd Tallow, which you are to mix 
with a little Loam and Horſe-dung newly made, 


lf IN F 
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and apply the Stuff. You muſt alſo conſider, that | 


it is very hard to cure any Wound in a Tree 


mae in the Winter. See Diſeaſes of Trees and 
rut, 

IN k, a fort of Liquid prepar'd to write with; 
for which take ſmall Galls, bruiſe them, but not 
ſmall, and then put them into a Linnen-Cloth 
looſely ty'd, which infuſe for four and twenty 
Hours in twelve Ounces of Water, then boil the 
Infuſion 'till a third Part of it be conſum'd; af- 


y | ter which, put into it four Ounces of Roman Vi- 


triol well pulveriz'd, and half an Ounce of Gum- 
Arabick ; which you have diſſolved in Vinegar, 

INOCULA TION, a Kind of Grafting, by the 
Infertion of the Bud of one Kind of Fruit-tree in- 
to the Bark of another, ſo as to make different 
Kinds of Fruits grow on the ſame Tree, and the 
ſame common Sap ſupply them all. Some pre- 
fer the Way of inoculating before any of thoſe of 
Grafting, and it differs from the other Ways, in 
that it is perform'd when the Sap is at the fulleſt 
in the Summer, whereas the other forts of Graft- 
ing are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt in any 
great Quantity. Again, by this way of inocu- 
lating, ſeveral forts of Fruits and Trees may be 
propagated and meliorated ; which by Grafting 
cannot be done, as the Apricock, Peach, and Necta- 


rine, which rarely thrive any other way, becauſe 


few Stocks can feed the Graft with Sap ſo ear- 
ly in the Spring as the Graft requires ; which 
makes it fruftrate your Expectation, but bein 
rightly inoculated in the Fulneſs of the Sap, 
rarely fails. 

The Stocks on which you are to inoculate, are 
uſually of the ſame kind with thoſe of Grafting. 

The Time generally imploy'd for this Work, 
is from Midſummer to the Middle of Fuly, and 
when the Sap is moſt in the Stock you may ino- 
culate ſome Trees, in ſome Places, and in ſome 
Years, from Mid-May to Mid-Auguſt; and as to 
the Time of the Day, the Evening of a fair Day 
in a dry Seaſon is the beſt; for if Rain falls on 
the Buds before they have taken, it will deſtroy 
moſt of them. | 

The Buds you intend to inoculate, ſhould be 
neither too young, nor yet too old ; but young 
ones are beſt. The Aprivack-Buds are read 
ſooneſt, and muſt be taken from ſtrong and well 


rown Shoots of the fame Year, and from the - 


rongeſt and biggeſt Ends of the ſame Shoots. If 
Buds be not at Hand, the Stalks containing them 
may be carried many Miles, and kept two or 


three Days, if wrapt in freſh and moiſt Leaves : 


and Graſs, to keep them cool; and if you think 
they are a little wither'd, lay the Stalks for two 
or three Hours in cold Water, and that, if any 
thing will revive them, and make them come 
clean off the Branches, you may in inoculating | 
bind two or three Buds on a Stock. As for the 
Operations of inoculating as well as Grafting, | 
ſee the Article Grafting. 

INSATIABLE APPETITE, ſee Appetite. 

INSECT, a Name given to certain ſmall Ant- 
mals, thought till now to be very imperfect ; there 


are indeed an infinite Number of Inſects, which 


feed 
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feed upon other Animals, or upon Trees; the 


1 k 
1 thoſe Devourers, and we have not hi- 


therto ] b 
dy againſt this general Deſolation; careful prun- 
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be endanger'd. 
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in ſome Years 1s made entirely deſo- 


been able to find out any natural Reme- 


ing as ſoon as you perceive them invade the 
young Shoots wall indeed helps others, to pre- 
vent the Inſults of theſe Inſects, bore a Hole 
with a ſmall Gimblet, ſloping downwards thro' 
the Bark, ſo as to reach the Wood pf the Tree, 


and pouring into it about half an Ounce, or more 
of Quickſilver, according to the Bigneſs of the 


Tree, and ſtopping it up, the Inſects then har- 
bourin upon it will infallibly be deſtroy'd ; but 
if the Mercury reaches the Pith, the Tree will 


IN TERCOMMONING ; ſee Common. 

INTERFERING, a Diſeaſe to which Horſes 
are ſubject, and comes ſeveral Ways; it's ſome- 
times hereditary, and at other times happens by 
ſome Stiffneſs in the Pace, or by evil and over- 
broad _— which makes him go ſo narrow 
behind with his hinder Feet, that he frets one 
Foot againſt another, ſo that there grows hard 


him go lame; the Signs being his ill Going, and 
the viſible Appearance of the Scabs. 

The Cure preſcribed amongſt us, is, to take 
three Parts of Sheep's Dung newly made, and one 
Part of Rye or Wheat-flower which muſt be 
dried, and mixed well with the Sheep's Dung, 
kneading it to a Paſte, then make it into a-Cake, 
and bake it, which you muſt apply warm to the 
Place, and it will heal it very well; or elſe anoint 
it with Turpentine and V erdigreaſe mixed toge- 
gether and finely powder'd ; both being alſo good 
for a gall'd Back. 


IN TERMESSES, Courſes ſet on the Table be- 


tween other Diſhes. 
INTERMIT TING-FEVER,; ſee Age. 
INTERSOILING, a Term in Agriculture ſig- 
nifying the laying of one Kind of Soil or Earth 
* another; as Clay and Sand, Sand and Earth, 
c. 
INVECTED, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying 
directly contrary to Engrailed ; which ſee. * 
JockEx, otherwiſe call'd a Horſe-Courſer , 
one that brings Horſes into Caſe, and covers their 
Faults. 
wickedly dextrous in their Way to impoſe upon 
others; and therefore all Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and others cannot be too cautious, and too much 
upon the Guard againſt them. 
 Joxauvil, a Sort of f of which there 
are ſeveral Kinds, and to diſtinguiſh this Plant 
from other Flowers of the ſame Species, it is 
call d Narciſſus r or ſimply, Funcifoli- 
| us. That Which is call'd the Great Fonquil, is a 
Flower from whoſe Bulbs ariſe to or three Leaves 
about a Foot high; they are very narrow, point- 
ed, hollow, and 'of a green Herb Colour ; one 
Stem ſlioots up from the Midſt of theſe Leaves 
or more, if the Root has any Suckers 3 which uſu- 
ally are ſmall, hollow, ſtrait, and about a Foot 


high; along which, from a thi 
2 om a third Part upwards, 


Fockeys are generally a ſort of Men, 


grow ſeveral Flowers, rang'd one over another, 
conſiſting of five or ſix Leaves, all of them curl. 
ing, and of a yellow Colour. 

Another is known by the Name of Spanjh 
Jonquil, which has a narrower Leaf than the for- 
mer, but hollow like that. It flouriſhes in the 
Spring, but bears no Flowers. a 

The little Single Fonquil has the moſt Leaves, 
and ſhoots out its Stalks in Number proportiona- 
ble to that of its Bulbs, along which grow ſeve- 
ral round Flowers, either pointed, joined, or ſe- 
parated one from the other, flouriſhing alternate- 
ly, and of a very agreeable Smell, like to that 
of a Feſſamin. | 
Amongſt the Variety of Fonquils, there are 


| three forts, which differ from theſe both in Co- 


lour and Smell, viz. 

The Little Fonquil, bearinga very narrow Leaf 
that creeps upon the Ground ; the Bulb is long, 
and ſhoots forth ſeveral Stems ; having ſeveral 
ſmall irregular white Flowers, of no Smell at all, 
growing on the Tops of them. 

The Autumn Fonquil- ſhoots out its Stem be- 
fore it bears any Leaves, and uſually produces 


| mattry Scabs, which are ſo ſore that they make | two or three white Flowers, that ſmell a little; 


it flouriſhes in the Autumn, and yet it is not ſo 
much eſteem'd. 

The Great Fonquil is known likewiſe from the 
Spamſh by its Smell and Colour, which is white: 
The Calice Fonquil, is likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd by 
the Colour. | 

The Pale Fonquil has a curl'd Leaf, and a Co- 
lour between yellow and white, ſomething like 
Brimſtone, its Bulb is white and round, having 
a browniſh Coat; from whence in the Month of 
April Springs a Stem, bearing three or four 
Flowers of the Colour before-mention'd. | 

Fonquils may be multiply'd by Seed, bu 
more properly by their Bulbs; a pretty ſubſtan- 
tial Soil is. what they require, however it muſt 
not be too fat; but ſuch an one as is requiſite 
in a Aiteben- Garden. This Plant is of a very 
delicate Conſtitution, for which Reaſon it can- 
not thrive in too hot a Soil. 

They uſually Plant them in the Borders of 
Walks, or other Parts of the Garden, in the ſame 
Manner as the Narciſſus ; that is, they muſt be 
carefully ſet in the Ground four Inches deep, 
and in Drills drawn by a Line, and at the ſame 
Diſtance from one another. However, it muſt 
be obſerv'd that the Little-Ruſh Fonquil, the hel- 
low, the white and pale Flower, with the little 
curl'd Leaf, are better in Pots; becauſe they are 
eaſier removy'd out of the Sun, when it grows too 
* which would otherwiſe prove pre judicial to 
them. 

The Autumn Fonquil thrives very well in the 
open Ground, but it muſt be ſet above three Inch- 
es deep and two aſunder. Great Care ought to be 
taken of it during the exceſſive Heat of the Sum- 
mer; and whenever the Ground in which the 
2 grow is obferved to be dry, you muſt 
be ſure to water it. 

Fonquils are never taken out of the Ground, 


but in order to retrench their little Roots, 
E | which 
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which when done, they are immediately to be put | 
in again; for the Suckers are ſo apt to be ſpoil'd, | 
that the leaſt Air will 210g prejudicial to them; 
though they may be kept for a ſhort Time in 
Boxes filld with wet Moſs; and this Care mult 
be taken of them when they are to be ſent afar 
oft. 

This being rather a fuller Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Sorts of Fonquils, and the Culture of them, 
than what M. Chomell gives; there remains no- 
thing to be added, but that he ſays, the Jonquil 
is of no ufe in Phyſick ; though Dioſcorides will 
have it, that its Roots eaten or taken in a De- 
coction will give a Man a Vomit, and that they 
are good for the Diſeaſes of the Bladder. 

Ir1s, ſo calld from bh, derived from Eo, 
predico, becauſe when the his or Rainbow ap- 
pears, it is commonly a Preſage of Rain, it is 
a Plant of the bulbous Sort, deſcribed to 
ſhoot forth from its Bulb, at firſt, long broad 
Leaves, ſoft, and of a pale Green; in the Middle 
of which grows a Stalk, which at the End of it 
bears a ſingle leav'd Flower, divided into ſix Parts, 
three above and as many below ; and in the Mid- 
dle of this Flower there grows a Chive of three 
Leaves arch'd; its Cup turns to an oblong Fruit, 
opening at Top on three Sides, and divided into 
as many Cells, containing Seed, ſome flat and 
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which take their Names from the Places of their 
, | Origin. As, , 9 


Of the great leav'd bulbous Iris. 

The Portugueſe Iris 3 *tis double, and ſmells 
ſweet. 

The Florence Iris, double and white. 

The Foreign Tris, and that of Chalcedon, bears 
broad white Flowers, a little upon the Brown. 

The Conſtanti nople Iris, is double. 

The Perſian Iris, whoſe Colour is a little up- 
on the Blue. 

The great Damaſcus Iris is blue. 

The Red Iris. 

The German is, white. 

M. Chomell, mentions the Snſa Iris; but ſays it 
is rare; that :t loves Warmth, and a pretty good 
Soil, but that moiſt Places will kill it; that it is 


replanted a little after it has bore its Flower ; that 


it muſt be taken up without cutting or break- 
ing it, and that they of this Sort muſt be 1 
half a Foot aſunder, and that in very Cold Wea- 
ther they will appear like a Serpent's Skin. He 
adds, that the Perſian Iris above-mentton'd is very 
agreeable; that it has a ſhort and tender Stem; 


that its Leaves turn backwards, and ſtreakx'd 


croſs the Middle with a Line of Orange and ano- 
ther of Violet Colour; that it flouriſhes in the 
Winter, and produces no more than ſix or ſeven 


ſome round. Flowers; that the Andaluſia Iris blooms likewiſe 


There are feveral Sorts of Iris's, thofe that 
are bulbous, and thoſe that are not; the one has 
broad Leaves and the other narrow; the one has 
an Odour, and the other has none; ſome are great 
an others little; their Flowers are either white 
or yellow, or red, or of an aſn- colour. The Num- 
ber of Iris's 1s fo great that one can ſcarce tell 
them: We therefore confine ourſelves to the bul- 
bous ones chiefly, of which there are two Sorts, 
the one has great Leaves and the other little. 
Under the Denominations of the great leav'd 
bulbous Iris's, come the ſhort ſtem'd HÞ7s's, of a 


red Colour; there are alſo ſome of a blue and 


fome of a white Colour of this Sort. 

The Iris, whoſe Stem bears almoſt from Top 
to Bottom, brings forth a blue Flower; there is 
another Sort of them that bears a red Flower, 
and another a whitiſh ; this laſt is of an Engliſh 
Growth. 

Amongſt the little leav'd bulbous Tris's, there 
is one of ſeveral Colours, which may be call'd 
the Favourite of Nature, fo much Pleaſure ſhe 
takes in forming it; another there is of the ſame 
Kind and of ſeveral Colours alſo, which differs 
from the firſt, in that it is more Branchy ; this | 
Iris bears two or three Flowers, and fometimes | 
more. | | 

There is the great yellow Iris that has no 
Smell, no more than another of the ſame Co- | 
Jour, which is leſs; there are alſo 1#is's of a blue | 
Colour, others of a red, and others of a red and 
violet. 

There is till another Kind, call'd the Tuberoſe 
His, it blows earlier than the other, and is of a 
deep green Colour; beſides there are other his's 


in the Middle of the Winter, and has a dozen or 


fifteen Flowers with ſmall Pedicles on the Top 


white. ; 
Having ſpoke of the different Sorts of Iris, 


but not of all, for it would be endleſs, it's pro- 


per to ſpeak now of the Culture of them. 


The Iris's, are multiply'd by Seed, and by their 
Bulbs ; it's neceſſary the Seed ſhould be got in 
Fuly ; when the Gardener thinks it's ripe enough, 
he muſt gather it carefully, keep it till Septem- 
ber and then ſow it ; for that 1s the proper Time. 

He muſt prepare a Plat in his Garden, ſpread 
Mould upon it an Inch thick, mixing with it 
about a third part of Garden Earth, to render the 
Salts the more fix'd and the leſs volatile; when 
that is done and the Plat is well ſmoothed, let 
him ſow the Iris Seed in it as thin as poſhble, 
that the Bulbs may grow the finer, and the Roots 
of theſe Iris's that are not bulbous may have the 
more Room to ſtretch themſelves out : This Seed 
ſhould be ſown 8 or in Drills drawn 
croſs-ways by a Line; after which it muſt be 
coverd with his Hand, or with a Rake drawn 
gently over it. 

When the Gardener ſows the fineſt Sort, either 
the bulbous or the others, he muſt ſpare no Pains 
neceſſary to make them thrive; and in four Years 
Time he may expect Flowers from his bulbous 
Roots, and in two or three Years from thoſe that 
are not ſo, This Flower has ſomething particu- 
lar in it, that it grows of the ſame Colour the 
Seed was of. The is muſt be weeded well 
and often, till they bear, and water'd in the 


Droughts, 


The 


of the Stem, ſometimes blue, and ſometimes 
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bous Its requires a very light Earth, 
1 4 lanted three Inches in the Ground; 
S$hoſe that have Roots ſhould be planted in a lean 
Foil. and only two Inches deep; the former muſt 
e fet four Inches diſtant one from another, and 


2 t agree 
ne latter at a Span s. The Sun does no 
Voith the bulbous Iris, whereas thoſe that are not 


Fulbous delight very much in it. 


The Iris's are always diſplanted at the latter, 


End of Fuly, and never till three Years after 


: lanted. Replant them in September. 
— 7% ſome Iris's which yield no Seed, 


and thoſe are mualtzpey's by the Roots, which 


| ſlit in ſeveral Pieces and immediatel 
Planes in the Month of March. All Iris's loo 
well in a Parterre or any other Garden. 
When you plant bulbous Iris's, be ſure to take 
Care that the great Roots be well ſpread, and not 


Wbreak them in diſplanting, as before hinted. 
Ihere being certain Terms uſed in ſpeaking of 
bulbous Iris's; it muſt be undecſtood in the firſt 


Place. that theſe Iris's bear nine Leaves in each 
Flower, and that the Extremities of thoſe that 
hang down are calld Mentons, Chins, being 
* ſomething for Roundneſs like Chins; thoſe that 
are higher are call'd Langues, Tongues, and the o- 
ther three, which are ſtraight rene above the 
reſt, are term'd Etendardos, Standards or Veils. 
Under this Article, it may not be amiſs to add 


That Mr. Chomell ſays of that Plant, which he 
| | calls by the Name of Iris noftras ; that its Leaves 


proceed from its Roots, are round, channel'd 


and pointed, like a Sword; that they are two Fin- 


gers broad, and about a Foot and a Half long; 


that the Stem is almoſt wrapt up with Leaves, 


= which proceed from the Knots or Joints, and 1s 
divided into ſeveral Branches; that the Flower 

grows at the Extremities of theſe Branches, con- 
© ſifting of a ſingle Leaf, open at the Top, and di- 
1 vided into five Quarters ; the Outſide of em is 
= aſh-colour'd and green, but the Inſide violet and 


purpliſh, and variegated with white Veins , that 
the Seeds are almo 


| round, and incloſed in an 
oblong Fruit that is triangular and divided into 
= three Cells; the Root is long, thick, and beſet 
with Filaments or Fibres, of a {ſweet Smell, full 
of Juice, and of a ſharp Taſte. 
The ſame Author ſays, it will grow every 
where, but more 3 in moiſt 3 z and 
ertues to its Root; that in 
the firſt Place it will ſweeten the Breath of thoſe 
vho chew it, removes the Toothach, promotes 
Spitting, and dries away the Humidities of the 
Head. The ſame Root being boiled and drank 
in Vinegar, is excellent againſt all Sorts of Poi- 
Mons 3 if you boil and 2 it, the Juice which 
-Tomes out of it, being drank, purges away Me- 
Jancholy, Phle m, and the watry Humours of the 
Dropſy; and if it be apply'd to the Piles, it will 
we the Patient Eaſe. If you put ſome of this 
Root dried into your Cheſts wherein you have 
+ Cloths or Linnen, it will, beſides the good Smell 


2 which it imparts to 'em, preſerve them from 
» Moths and other Vermin ; when it is freſh and 


yet green, it may be taken inwardly for all 
ſorts of Diſorders. 

There is a ſort of Oil made of the Flowers of 
Iris, which for ſeveral Days together they ex- 
poſe in the Sun ; that will make it admirably 
good; for it diſſolves, ſoftens, ripens and aſſwa- 
ges cold Pains; it ſubtilizes groſs Humours, and 
is moſt excellent in the Diſeaſes of the Liver and 
Spleen. It is a Sovereign Remedy for thoſe that 
are ſubject to the Gout ; for it removes the Pain, 
and _—_— the Nerves, Joints and all the other. 
Parts of the Body. It's a very good Thing for 
the Diſtempers which affect the Womb, pro- 
ceeding from cold Humours; it relieves thoſe 
that are ſubject to be paralitical, and brings 
thoſe that ſwoon away to themſelves ; and final- 
ly cures the Diſtempers incident to the Ears. 
When you rub the afflicted Part with this Oil, 
you muſt remember always to heat it before you 
uſe it, becauſe then it will have more Virtue 
In it. 

IRON : a very hard Metal, melted with Diffi- 
culty, and compoſed of a Vitriolick Salt, thick 
Sulphur, and Earth, illy enough united together: 
It is dug out of Mines ih ſeveral Parts of Europe; 
and we have Iron-Ore and divers Iron Works in 
England, and particularly in the Foreft of Dean in 
Glouceſterſhire, where the Ore is found in great 
Abundance, differing both in Colour, Weight 
and Goodneſs, The beſt which they call their 
Bruſh-ore, is of a bluiſh Colour, very ponder- 
ous, and full of little ſhining Specks like Grains 
of Silver: This affords the greateſt Quantity of 
Iron, but being melted alone, produces a Metal 
very ſhort and brittle, and therefore not fit for 
common Uſe. 

To remedy this Inconvenience, they make uſe 
of another Material, which is called Cynder, and 
is nothing elſe but the Refuſe of the Ore after 
the Metal has been extracted, which being mix- 
ed with the other in a due Quantity gives it the 
excellent Temper of Toughneſs, that makes this 
Iron to be preferred before any that is brought 
from Foreign Parts. | 

After they have proved their Ore, their firſt 
Work is to calcine it, which is done in Kilns, 
much after the Faſhion of our ordinary Lime- 
Kilns; theſe they fill up to the Top with Coal and 
Ore, ftratum ſuper ſtratum, until it be full, and fo 
putting Fire to the Bottom, they let it burn till 
the Coal be waſted, and then renew the Kilns 
with freſh Ore and Coals, in the ſame manner 
as before: This is done without Fuſion of the 
Metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droſſy 
Parts of the Ore, and to make it feriable, ſup- 
plying the beating and waſhing, which are uſed 
to other Metals. | 

This done, they carry it from hence to their 
Furnaces which are built of Brick and Stone, a- 
bout twenty four Foot ſquare on the Outſide, and 
near thirty Foot in Heighth, within not above 
eight or ten Foot over where it is wideſt, which 
is about the Middle, the Top and Bottom having 


a narrow compaſs much like the Shape of an Egg 
E 2 behind 
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behind the Furnace two huge Pair of Bellows 
areplaced, whoſe Noſes meet at a little Hole near 
the Bottom; theſe are compreſſed together by 
certain Buttons placed on the Axis of a very large 
W heel, which is turn'd about by Water in the 
Manner of an overihot Mill: As ſoon as theſe 
Buttons are ſlid off, the Bellows are raiſed again 
by a Counterpoiſe of Weights, whereby they are 
made to play alternatively, the one giving its 
Blaſt all the Time the other 1s riſing. 

They fill theſe Furnaces at firſt with Ore and 
Cynder, intermixed with Fuel, which in theſe 
Works is always of Charcoal, laying them hol- 
low at the Bottom that they may the more eaſi- 
ly take Fire; but after they are once kindled, 
the Materials run together into a hard Cake or 
Lump, which is ſuſtained by the Faſhion of the 
Furnace, and through this the Metal as it melts 
trickles down into the Receivers which are placed 
at the Bottom, where there is a Paſſage open, by 
which they take away the Scum and Droſs, and 
let out the Metal as they ſee Occaſion. 

A great Bed of Sand lies before the Mouth of 
the Furnace, wherein they make Furrows of the 
Faſhion into which they deſire to caſt their Iron; 
into theſe, when their Receivers are full, they let 
in their Metal, which is made ſo very fluid by 
the Violence of the Fire, that it not only runs to 
a conſiderable Diſtance, but ſtands afterwards 
boiling for a good while. 

When the Furnaces are once at work, they 
keep them conſtantly employ'd for many Months 
topether, never ſuffering the Fire to ſlacken nei- 
ther Night nor Day, but ſtill ſupply the waſting 
of the Fuel and other Materials with freſh, pour'd 
in at the Top : From theſe Furnaces . bring 
their Sows or Pigs of Iron, as they call them, to 
their Forges, of which there are two Sorts, tho 
ſtanding together under the ſame Roof, the one 
being call'd the Finery, and the other Chafery. 
Which ſee under Finery. See alſo Steel, Steel- 
making, and Droſs of Iron. 

Iren being one of the moſt porous Metals, is 
very ſubject to the Impreſſions of the Air, and 
conſequently to contract Ruſt; it would be uſe- 
ful for Artiſts to have ſomething that would hinder 
this Metal from taking Ruſt; the following is a 
Receipt of an Ointment proper. for this End, and 
what M. Hemberg has recommended. 

Take eight Pounds of Hog's Lard, and four 
Ounces of Camphire, melt them together, and 
add to it a good (pany of Ruſt of Iron in 
Powder, in order to give the whole an Iron Co- 
lour; this Iron muſt be heated, and well rubb'd 
with this Ointment, to the end it may be pene- 
trated therewith, ſo as to ſtop the Paſſage of the 
Air into its Pores. 

IS ING-GL Ass, a white Glue made of the Skin 
Tail, Fins, Stomach, and Guts of the Fiſh Huſo, 
or Hauſon, aFiſh without Bones or Scales, except 
one in the Head, of a great Magnitude, being a- 
bout four and den Took long, and weighing 
about four hundred Weight: Now theſe Parts of 
the Fiſh are taken and boiled in Water, till all 


of them be diſſolved that will diſſolve ; then the 


gluey Liquor is ſtrained and ſuffer'd to cool, and 


when it is cold, all the Fat is carefully to be taken 


off, and then the Liquor itfelf is boiled to a juſt 
Conſiſtency, which is cut into Pieces, and formed 
into Collars, then hung up on a String and care- 
fully dried. They make uſe of it to fine Wine, 
Ec. See Glue. 

Is8VANT, a Term in Heraldry, when a Lion 
or other Beaſt is drawn in a Coat of Arms, jiſſu- 
ing out of the Bottom Line of any Chief, Feſſe, 
&c. but if it comes out of the Middle of any Or- 
dinary, they call it Naiſſant; that is, Naſcent, 
juſt coming out as it were from the Womb. 

Ir cn, Scab and Scurf, an Infection in People's 
Skin, cauſed by Choler chang'd into Melancholy, 
or mix'd with ſalt Pblegm; from the firſt, that 
which is commonly call'd the Mange is deriv'd, 
which cauſes an extream Itching, from the o- 
ther proceed thoſe big Pimples or Bladders that 
are full of corrupt Matter : Both the one and the 
other are incident to young irregular Perſons 
who drink Wine and other ſpirituous Liquors 
much, do not keep themſelves clean, and who 
keep Company or lie with thoſe that are trou- 
bled with the Itch. Sometimes the change of the 
Air and Diet brings it; it alſo ſeizes upon old 
People that are full of ſalt Phlegm, and whoſe 
Skin is weak and ſoft : They are rarely curd. 

1. To cure the Itch, take a little Flower of 
Brimſtone, and a ſufficient Quantity of Freth But- 
ter or Oil of Olives, with which make an Oint- 
ment, and rub your Body with it Morning and 
Evening. 

2. Take as much as you think proper of 
Ground-Ivy 3 boil it in 25 to have a Decocti- 
on, and walh therewith : This Remedy is like- 
wiſe good for Horſes troubled with the Farcy. 

3. Take the Root of Sorrel, or of wild Pati- 
ence, which 1s marked with red Spots, or the 
great Coleworts to be met with in the Fields; 
pound one of theſe Roots in a Mortar, with But- 
ter or old Hog's Greaſe, in order to make an 
Ointment of it; you muſt rub the Parts there- 
with every Eveningas you gote Bed : That which 
1s made with the Colewort Root is the beſt ; you 
may make uſe of 1t to Children, be they never ſo 
young. 

4. Take the Yolk of an hard Egg, and as 
much freſh Butter as the Yolk weighs; beat em 
together, and apply the ſame twice, thrice or 
more to the Itchy Parts; it will dry the Scabs in 
ſuch a Manner, that they will fall off. This Me- 


dicine has the ſame Effect in the Small-Pox, and 


will hinder it to pit. 

5. Buy a Penny-worth of Powder for the Itch 
at the Grocers, or where it is elſewhere to be ſold; 
put about the bigneſs of a ſmall Pea of it upon 
the Palm of your Hand; take a Drop of the Oil 


of Olives, with which moiſten this Powder ; and 


then at Night rub both Hands together ſo much 


and ſo long, that no more of the Powder is to 
be ſeen : Do the ſame next Night as you £0 to 


Bed, and do ſo for a Day or too more, till all 
the Powder is uſed: All the Itchy Humour will 
come out and be dry'd up intirely, and in five 

or 
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ays the Party will be quite rid of it. 
E allible Remedy for any ſort of Itch. 
6. Take a Pound of Quick-lime-water, and 
Jan Ounce and a Half of Brimſtone reduced 
into Powder; ſuffer them to infuſe for ſome 
Time, and then lightly boil the Infuſion, and 
rub the Parts infeſted with the Itch therewith. 
ft the Itch is malignant and very ſharp, in- 


1 ſtead of the Brimſtone, you muſt put into the 


” Quick-lime-water two or three Drams of Mer- 
ius dulcis. 
N ""'Thoſe that are troubled with the Itch ought 
not to drink ſpirituous Liquors; they muſt avoid 
eating of ſalt or ſpiced Things; and muſt bleed, 
1 purge and bathe, if the Seaſon allows it. 
Jo cure Old People of the Itch, Bleeding is 


Neceſſary, and afterwards purging with Sena 
A ond Polypody Syra of pale Roſes or Peach-flow- 


ers, or elſe with Tablets of Dzacarthama, or Citro 
* purgative ; let em be bath'd, or elſe rubb'd with 
the Root of wild Patience, Smallage and Leeks, 
made tender in boiling Water, and beaten with 
as much freſh Butter or Hogs Lard; or elſe let 
em take inwardly for nine Days e faſt- 
ing, a Dram of the Flower of Brimſtone, in an 
Egg, or roaſted Apple, or Gooſeberry Jelly; or 
elſe let their Legs and Thighs be rubbed with the 
Flower of Brimſtone, mix'd with Hog's Greaſe 

or Oil of Olives: We do not adviſe the Uſe of 
Mercur), becauſe of the Accidents which may 
happen, no more than the Infuſion of Tobacco, 


. . which would Occaſion vomiting in ſuch a Man- 


ner as to be capable of breaking a Veſſel. 

. 5 in Cattle, that comes ei- 
ther for want of good Dreſſing, or is catch'd from 
others; or elſe may proceed from ill Water, and 
Choler in the Veins; for the Cure whereof, waſh 
and chafe him well with his own Urine, made 

warm and mix'd with old ſalt Butter; or anoint 


him with Oil, Roſin and White-wine, melted to- Loo 


gether ; ſome do it with Piſs, Salt, and the Juice 
of Marigolds, all mix'd together. 

Horſes have this Diſtemper ſometimes in their 
Legs, when they are old, or when they are 

oung, after they have been much wrought, and 
Loma ad a little Reſt : This may be perceived 
"4 * they rub their Legs till the Hair comes 
- off, 

The Cure is, to make a Mixture of two 
Ounces of Inſorbes in Powder, which muſt be in- 
fus'd into a Pint of Good Vinegar, for ſix Hours, 
and put on the Fire; with which, when you 
have but twice only rubb'd the affected Place, it 

will cure it. | 

As this Diſtemper proceeds chiefly from over- 
heated and corrupted Blood, it will not be im- 
Proper after the Application of the aboveſaid 
Remedy to bleed him in the Bows. 
ITCH, a Diſtemper that ſometimes ſeizes on 
Cocks and Hens, you will diſcover it by the Fea- 
thers of that Part which it ſeizes, for they fall 
off: To Cure which, you muſt preſently give em 
ſomething to cool em. Take ſome Beets and 
Cabbage, chop them very ſmall, and mixing the 
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lame with a little Bran, ſteep the whole in a| 


little Water : This muſt be their Food, then 
take ſome Wine and moiſten your Stuff, and 
take care to dry it preſently either in the Sun or 
by a Fire; continue to do fo till they are cured. 

ITCHING, a Diſtemper incident to Hawks, 
which beſides this ſalt Itching Humour, are alſo 
ſometimes troubled with ſuch Rankneſs in their 
Feathers, that it makes em put them out all 
bloody, and then they pull them off with their 
Beaks. It is not enough in this Caſe, to anoint 
ſuch Places with ſome kind of bitter noiſom 
Oils, or the like, to keep the Hawks from pul- 
ling them out; but you mult dry up and repel 
the Humour; which to effect, take a Pint of ſtrong 
Vinegar, boil in it two or three Raſes of beaten 
Ginger, and two or three Branches of Rue; when 
it is half waſted, put therein the Quantity of a 
Walnut of Allum and a Spoonful of Honey; 
let it all boil a little, and put it up for your Uſe ; 
With this Water lukewarm, anoint, with a Fea- 
ther, the afflicted Parts, and it will ſtrengthen any 
Feather, though never ſo much bruiſed. 

JuBAaRs, a Plant of which there are three 
Sorts; the firſt is call'd Fubarb of the Vineyards, 
and in Latin, Anacampſeros ; the ſecond retains - 
the Name of Fubarb, and in Latin is call'd 
Sedum ; the third is nam'd Little Fubarb, and in 
Latin, Vermicularis, © 

The Great Fubarb is a Plant that has great 
pulpy and thick Leaves, about an Inch broad, 
and ſharp at the Ends like a Tongue; the Stem 
riſes between the Leaves a Foot high and more, 
being beſet round with Leaves like thoſe at the 
Top; it produces two Branches garniſh'd with 
Flowers of a yellow Colour. 

This Plant grows on old Walls and in Ruins, 
and bloſſoms in Auguſt. 

The Decoction a | uice of the Great Fubarb 
being drank, is good againſt the Bloody-flux, 

5 or Worms, and the Biting of a venomous 
Spider, call'd the Phalange; the lage Juice * 
mixed with the Flower of a roaſfed Nettle an 
ſome Oil of Roſes, is very good to be apply'd 
for the Head - ach; the Juice being put with a 
little Cotton or Wool into the Matrix, will ſtop 
the Superfluity of the Menſes ; the Plant alone, 
or mixt with Nettle- flowers, as before, is very 
good to be apply d againſt St. Anthony's Fire, or to 
Burns, and hot and burning Ulcers. 

Fubarb is in Greek call'd Aixoon, and in La- 
tin, Sempervi vum, becauſe its Leaves are Crake fy 
green; they are indented like thoſe of Tithimale, 
nam'd Characius; they are thick, an Inch long, 
and thoſe which are uppermoſt reſemble Tongnes - 
whereas thoſe that are towards the Roots, have 
their Points turn'd downwards. This Plant ſhoots 
forth a Number of Branches, with Flowers at 
the Root, -form'd Catkinwiſe, and of a dark 
white - green Hue. 

It grows in all Countries, and is found on 
Walls and the Tops of Houſes in Plenty. It 
bloſſoms in Fuly, and Auguſt. | 

This Fubarb is of a cooling and aſtringent 
Nature; a Water diſtill'd from it and its Juice, 
is good for — 1a and more W 7 

| | or 
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for Madneſs, if apply'doutwardly witha Linnen- 


Cloth; ſo they are in like manner for Pains of 
the Eyes, and Burns. 

The Little Fubarb from one Root, ſhoots forth 
ſeveral Stems that are as hard as Wood]; they are 
cover'd with ſmall Leaves, that are longith, nar- 
row, and reſembling the Mites that breed in rot- 
ten Cheeſe ; from whence the Plant has had the 
Name of Vermicularis; the Flowers grow Cat- 
kinwiſe, having five · white Leaves within, with 
a Number of Strings of a dark Purple Colour; 
the Root is thin — bearder. 

This Plant is generally found in old Walls, 
Ruins and Covert Places. 

This Plant has the ſame Properties as the pre- 
eeding one, and is good for all Diſtempers, where- 
in there is Heat, Redneſs and Itchings; if you ap- 
ply the Juice with a Piece of Linen to them, 
eſpecially if you add the Ointment of Poplar, 
for then it takes away the Pain and Itching all 
together. a 

Ive, in Latin, Chamepit)s, or Toa, a Plant of 
which there are two Sorts ; one of which they 
call Tva Muſcad, and the other Arthritick Ide, by 
ſome named Field Cypreſs, both which will bear 
the ſame Deſcription. | 

Tve is a Plant that creeps upon the Ground; 
The Leaves are like the Small Semper vi vum, though 
hairy, thin, and thicker near the Branches; they 
ſell ſomething like the Pine; the Flower is 
ſmall, yellow or white; the Roots are like thoſe 
of Succory. It grows naturally in barren, rocky 
and mountainous Places; and bloſſoms in Fuly 
and Anguft. g 

The Leaves of the Muſcad Ive being drank in 
ſome Liquor for the ſpace of ſeven Days, cure 
the Jaundice. If you ule it alſo for forty Days 
with Hydromel, it 1s an excellent Remedy againſt 
the Sciatica ; they are particularly very good for 
a tonch'd Liver, Retention of Urine a Diſorders 
of the Kidneys,qas alſo for the Gripes. They uſe 
it at Heraclea againſt the poiſonous Herb call'd 
Wolfs-bane : And for the good Effects above- 
nam'd, you may drink a Liquor incorporated 
with dry Agriots, ſteep'd in the Decoction of this 
Herb. 

The Arthritick Ive, being boiled whole with 


ſome Hydromel, cures the Faundice, provokes Wo- 


mens Menſes and Urine, and is ſovereign for the 
Sciatica, if taken inwardly, as well as apply'd to 
the Hip by way of Cataplaſm ; the whole, with the 
Flowers and Roots, being taken inwardly when 
reduc'd to Powder, for the ſpace of Forty Days, 
with half an Ounce of Inrpentine, perfectly cures 
the Sciatica; a Conſerve of its Flowers is good 
for thoſe who are afflicted with the Palſe. 
Jvice, a Liquor, which in reſpect to Plants, is 
the ſame as Blood is to Animals: It's a liquid Sub- 


ſtance, which makes a Part of the Compoſition of 


Plants communicated to other Parts, and what is 
neceſſary for their Growth. The Fuices of Plants 
afford the richeſt Funds for Ppyick; for Animals 
and Minerals do not furniſh us with ſo many 
Reliefs and Remedies againſt the ſeveral Sorts of 


Difſcaſes to which Mankind are ſubject. Theſe 


Fuices, the Blood, as it were of Plants, are 
drawn from the Fuices of the Earth, from which 
they have their Nutriment and the Qualities they 
are endued with. 

The Fmces ſometimes come out of themſelves 
and coagulate into Gum; as do Myrrh, Bdellium, 
the Gum LTakamahacca, Storax, | Ear Kc. 
Sometimes the Fuices are drawn out by an Inci- 
ſion of their Barks, that they may afterwards be 
dry'd in the Sun; as thoſe of Scamony, Aloes, Pop- 
Py, &c. Fuices are drawn out by Contuſion, and 
by Expreflion or Squeezing, as they do by Leaves, | 
Flowers, Fruits or Grains, Fuices alſo are ex- 
tracted by the Means of Fire, when the Parts of 
the Plants are dry, which in ſuch a Caſe is done . 
by the Addition of ſome Liquor. Another Way 
of getting theſe Fuices is by Terebration, that 1s 
by piercing the Body of the Tree with an Auger, 
when the Sap towards the Beginning of the Spring 
does riſe. The Invention of extracting the Fuice 
of Trees by piercing 'em, was unknown to the 
Ancients, and the French have had it from 
the Engliſb. 

Several Advantages do ariſe from this Way of 
piercing the Body of Trees; they are freed from 
an Exceſs or Superabundance of 2 which is 
injurious to them in reſpect to their Fruitfulneſs. 
Beſides this Operation, by which we find the Fuices 
to be unprofitable and ill digeſted, ought to be 
look'd upon as a favourable Sweat, which may 
very much contribute to render the Fruits better 
taſted. It's not the Abundance of Blood that makes 
Animals healthy and in a good Condition ; too 
much Nouriſhment over-charges the Body, and 
cauſes mortal Obſtructions. The Terebration of 
Trees 1s a wholeſome Bleeding: Nothing comes 
out by this kind of Evacuation, but unprofitable 
and ſuperfluous Fuices. It's by the Tears which 
the Vine ſheds, that it is purged and freed from 
a Quantity of Humours, which are hurtful to'it 
it diſcharges them in order to reſerve only well 
digeſted, ſublimated, and exalted Fuices, ſuch 
as you taſte in the Grapes. 


The Manner of Terebration or piercing of 
Trees is perform'd thus: You are not to content 
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ith cutting the Tree ſlightly with your 
N — pierce the Body of it on the 
South Side; and come within an Inch of the Bark 
n the North Side; your Auger muſt be conduct- 
ed in ſuch a Manner that the Hole always mounts, 
Fhat ſo room may be given for the Fuice or Sap to 
21 8 1 to obſerve, that the Hole ſhould 
pe made near the Ground, that the Body of the 
Tree may not be ſpoiled, and that there may al- 
ſo be no Occaſion for a long Pipe to convey the 
Fnice into the Veſſel that is to receive it. A 
= cut at the End yields more Fuice than a 
Branch, becauſe it flows more into a Root, than it 
does into a Branch and ſo muſt more plentifully 
run out. The nearer Trees are to their Perfecti- 
on, the more Juice they will yield. 
1 The proper time of boring Trees, is from the 
End of Januar) to the Middle of May. The 
Walnut-tree muſt not be pierced before the End 
of March, the Poplar and the Aſh abound with 
Sap about the fifteenth of March. The Sycamore 
yields Sap even in a hard Froſt; in ſo much that 
the Drops, as they are diſtill'd, freeze. 
Trees give no Sap in Autumn, and not for a- 
above a Month in the Spring, when the Spring is 


too dry, they yield very little Fuice; but if it be 


very rainy, they diſtil more plentifully, and al- 
ways in proportion as the Sap mounts through 
the Pores of the Stock. 
The Terebration or boring of Trees is per- 
form'd moſt ſucceſsfully at Noon in the Heat of the 
Day; becauſe the Fuices are then uſually moſt in 
Motion, and the Heat cauſes the Sap to mount. It's 
an Alembick form'd by the Hand of Nature, of 
which artificial Alembicks are but Copies. 
The Trees which abound moſt with Sap, are 
the Poplar, the Aſh, Plane, Sycamore, Walnut, 
Willow, Birch, Beech, Elm, Maple, &c. It's alſo 
ſaid that one may in the Spring extract from the 
Birch-tree, in a Month's Time, as much Sap as 


will equal the Weight of the, Tree, Branches, 


Leaves, Roots and all. 
Buy this Means the Secret has been found out of 
drawing the pureſt Opium from the Heads of 
Poppies. The entire Plants muſt for ſome Hours 
be expoſed to the Sun; then let their Heads be 
icked, and you will in a little Time have a 
Bovlful of the Juice of Poppy, which is the true 
Opinm, and cannot be ſufficiently valued. It's 
certain that the Opium which is made in Egypt, 
and Foreign Countries, does not reach us; and 
that they keep for themſelves what they draw 
from the Heads of Poppies : They ſend to us on- 
Ay the Meconinm, which is nothing but a Fuice 
Hqueez'd or preſt out on't, and which they thick- 


Num is much inferior in Strength to Opium; be- 

ſides it's very much mixed with Heterogeneous 

and impure Parts. Hence the miſts make an 
Extract of it call'd Laudanum. Which ſee. 


4 We gather from hence, how much the 
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boring of Trees, the pricking of Plants, and the 


= Cuttings of the Vine may be of uſe, and how by | 


en to facilitate the Exportation of it. The Meco- d 


this Means admirable Fuices are drawn, which 
without doubt are very advantageous, in Phyſik, 
and perhaps in other Affairs of Life. What has 
been ſaid under Opium is a convincing Proof of 
it ; and what has been offer'd concerning Poppy; 

. alſo be practiſed in Reſpect to Male Peony, 
and ſeveral other ſingular Plants, whoſe Virtucs 
are celebrated by Authors. By that Means you 
will have what is moſt eſſential and moſt active 
in Plants; Gums, Roſin, Tinctures, Salts, Odours, 
Sc. are extracted from them; and by them as 
many Diſeaſes are encountered which deſtroy 
Mankind. 

The Fuice or Sap of the Elm is a Specifick 
againſt Fever, that of the Oak is a Sovereign 
Remedy to ſtop Bloody Urine, from what 
Cauſe ſoever it does proceed. The Juice of El- 
der 1s excellent beyond Expreſſion for curing the 
Dropſy. By this Method that is accompliſh'd, 
which all the Alembicks, and the troubleſome Art 
of Diſtilling, has not been able to do, the Fnices, 
being drawn from the Plants while they are full 
of Life and Vigour, The Fnice of the Walnut- 
tree being drank, gives great Relief to People 
under Infirmities. Ihe Fnice or Sap of the Maple 
drawn out in the Spring by Inciſion, is very good 
to drink, and ſomewhat of a Sugar Taſte : Good 
Sugar may alſo be made of this Juice. It's thick- 
ned by Way of Evaporation, in the ſame Man- 
ner as they thicken Fuices drawn from Sugar- 
Canes, to make Powder Sugar of. This Juice of 
Maple is of excellent uſe in Diſeaſes of the Breaf 
and Liver; the leſs to do it has among other Re- 
medies, the more efficacious it is. 

It's ſaid that the Juice of Birch-tree is an u- 
niverſal Remedy againſt all Sorts of Maladies. 
The Birch-tree in this Country is what the Ne- 
phretick Wood has been theſe three Thouſand 
Years in the Indies; that is, a ſovereign Remedy 
againſt the Stone, Stone-Cholick, &c. It's a com- 
mon Cuſtom among the Princes of Germany, to 
drink a Glaſs of the Sap of Birch off every ay, 
as a Specifick for the Stone. They preſerve it in 
Bottles, and pour upon it ſome Oil of Olive, 
about two Fingers thick, to keep off the Air 
from ſpoiling this excellent Liquor, which is an 
Ineftimable Balm : This Fuice refreſhes the In- 
trails, cures the Heat of the Liver, and is a ſove- 
reign Remedy for the Gravel, Pain in the Aid- 
neys and Cholick : It gives preſent Eaſe and af- 
terwards cures. 

The Fuice or Tears of the Vine, which run 
out after 1t has been cut or prun'd, are of great 
uſe in Phyſick. | 

I. When it is taken inwardly, it's a grand Re- 
medy againſt the Stone in the Kidncys and Blad- 
er. 

II. The thick Fuice, found in the Form of Gum 
about the Vine, being diſſolved in Wine, and 
drank faſting, carry oft ſmall Stones and Gravel. 

III. A Glaſs of theſe Tears recovers the Senſes 
and Reaſon of a Perſon overcome with ſtrong Li- 

uor ; for ſo it is, that a rational Creature may 
Cork his Reaſon by Exceſs of Wine. 

1 IV. If 
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IV. If you waſh the affected Parts with this Li- 


quor, it will cure the Itch, Leproſy, and all cuta- 


neous Diſtempers. i 

V. Some Drops of it put into the Ears cure 
Deafneſs. 

VI. It does my clear and ſtrengthen the 
Eye-ſight, if you put ſome Drops of it Morning 
and Evening into your Eyes. | 

VII. They make an excellent Balm, by expo- 
ſing this Juice to the Sun for a Year ; they bring 
it into a Conſiſtence with Honey and Aloes : 
And it is a precious Balm for curing all Sorts of 
Wounds and Ulcers. | 

VIII. The Tears of Vines are, as it were, a 
ſort of Gum; they cure the Heats of the Liver, 
provided you with the ſame before in Water, 
wherein Nitre has been diſſolved. The ſame 
Fuice mixed with Oil is a certain Deſopilatory, 
and it will cauſe the Hair to fall oft, if it be of- 
ten rubb'd therewith. 

IX. M. Chomell is of Opinion, that this Juice 
being well fermented and prepar'd with Clove, 
Cinnamon, Sc. would prove an Ambroſia that 
would not be eſteem'd indifferent by thoſe who 
do not care to drink Water. 

The Fuice of Sycamore 1s not only ſweet and 
pleaſant to drink; but it is very good for our 
Health. Incomparable Beer may be made of this 
Fuice, by putting a ſmall Quantity of it into a 
Buſhel of Barley, which will make the Liquor 
ſo ſtrong as if you uſed four Buſhels of Malt 
in common Water; and this fort of Beer will 

rove better than March Beer, which is ſo much 
in Eſteem. In Order to preſerve this Fuice, 
which they procure in the ſpace of one Month, 
to make Beer of it, it muſt be expoſed in the 
Sun in Glaſs-Bottles, and muſt not be removed 
from them till you have ſuch a Quantity of Fuice 
as you deſire; when you have got Juice enough, 
you muſt put into it a Loaf of fine Wheat-Bread, 
cut very ſmall, and well bak'd, yet without be- 
ing burnt; and when you find your Fuice fer- 
ment and ſwell, take out the Bread, and put this 
Liquor into Glaſs-Bottles, which muſt be ſtop'd 
with Cork well ſealed ; if you put ſome Cloves 
into the Bottle the Fuice will keep a whole Year, 
and you will have charming and very wholeſome 
Drink of it. Thoſe who live in the Country may 
very agreeably, and even with Advantage, im- 
ploy themſelves this Way. See Sap. 

To) UBE-TREE, in Latin, Fuuba major, or 
Ciz1phus, a Tree, that like the Vine, has a rough, 


rugged and creviſſed Bark; and is very near as 


big as the Plum-tree : The Branches are hard, 
arm'd with ſtrong and ſharp Prickles; the Leaves 
are oblong, and lightly indented on the Edges ; 
the Flowers are pale and herbous, conſiſting of 
five Leaves, ſtanding Roſewiſe; the Flowers are 
fucceeded by the Fruits call'd Fayubes; they are 
in Shape like an Olive, green at firſt ; but as the 
ripen 3 white, and laſt of all turn red. 
The Roots are ſtrong, and deep in the Earth. 
This Tree grows every where in Countries that 
are pretty warm, as in Languedoc, Provence and 


the Iſles of the Hieres; and the ſame is alſo cul- 
tivated, 


It's believed, that the Fujube-tree came origi 


nally, from Syrza, and was brought into Italy by 
Sextus Pupinus; from whence it was carry'd into 
other Countries. It produces a Fruit like that of 
the Cornel-berry, as well in reſpect. to its Shape 


as Colour; but they differ in Taſte, the firſt be- 


ing ſweet, whereas the other is ſour, This Tree 
does not require much Pains of the Gardener, The 
Fruit like the Olive, has a Stone that ſerves for 


Seed; for it is by this Way that you can moſt. 


readily multiply its Species. It may be further 
obſerved, that Fwynbe-trees may be rais'd in Nur- 
ſeries: Good and proper Earth, and a right Ex- 
poſition, are Things that are neceſſary for em. 
As for the firſt, this Plant being originally 
brought out of a hot Country, it ſhould be dry, 
and not moiſt, nothing being more Contrary 


to its Temperament than Moiſture ; and the 


Seed of this Tree will thrive the better if you 
take care it be ſown in a warm Place, and no 
way annoy'd with Cold and Moiſture ; the Ground 
ſhould alſo be well manur'd, and well dunged; 
and the beſt Manure you can give it, 1s very 
good Marle, and for want of that ſome Mould, of 
which one Half ſhould be Horſe-dung, and the 
other Sheep's Dung, well rotted, by the help of 
which it will not fail to thrive. 

It would be Labour loſt to ſow Fujube in Win- 
ter-time, becauſe it is. as has been already obſer- 
ved, naturally hot, and therefore you muſt tarry 
till the Month of March comes on ; and three 
Days before you ſow it, you muſt not forget to 
ſteep your Stones in Water, that they may be 
the better diſpoſed to germinate: You muſt have 
a Bed whoſe Earth muſt be well ſoftned and 
dung'd, wherein you are to make two little fur- 
rows only at the two Ends, longways, and at the 
Breadth of Four Fingers only from each Border, 
Theſe Furrows muſt be drawn by a Cord, and in 
Depth about the Breadth of three Fingers; after 
which, take your Seeds and put them into the 
Holes made with your Dibble, an Inch deep on- 
ly, then cover 'em with Earth, and let the Bed 
be made very ſmooth and even with your Rake. 

Watering is a Relief Fujnbes ſtand in need of, 
as well to forward their Germination, as to make 
'em grow when they are ſhot forth ; and you 
muſt always chooſe Noon-tideto uſe your Water- 
ing-Pot to them. This Water muſt not be uſed 


— 


when newly drawn from a Pool or Spring, but 


let it lie in the Sun or the like, that it may have 


none of that Crudity which is injurious to them. 


Watering of it at ſuch a Time is agreeable to 
the Nature of the Plant: It will have an admira- 
ble Effect upon them; but you muſt not do the 
ſame when the Plants are come up, for you will 
endanger. the bruiſing of them. Thus inſtead of 
doing it at Noon, let it be in the Evening, and 
let the Water be warm. 
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As to the planting of Juj ubes, though theſe | 
Shrubs are afraid of the Cold, yet the true Seaſon þ 


of planting them is in the Month of November; 
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ft for planting, 


© Pottage, ſo call'd. 
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encloſed in the 
the Roots, as in other Trees, to produce new ones. 


Moreover, 


ſhady, but on the Contrary, much ex- 


Fu ubes are gather d about the End of Septem- 
ber, that being the Seaſon when they are thorough- 
ly ripe. This Fruit is eaten for ſome Time; and 


= 1 1 fe 
| 5 you would keep it, put it in a dry Place; for 


Moiſture is contrary to the Nature of it. 
N e, are — for Electuaries, and to be 


taken in ſome Liquor by thoſe who are troubled 
with Coughs. They qualifie the Sharpneſs of the 
Blood, create good Juices, and expel Seroſities: 
Their Decoction is good for the Kidneys and 
= Bladder: As for the reſt, they yield but little 


Nouriſhment, and are — to the Stomach, 
becauſe they are hard of Digeſtion. 
TuL1AN, in Latin Heſperis, or Viola matrona- 


lis, a Plant whoſe Stem grows about two Foot 


high; they are round, and as it were, cover'd o- 
ver with Hair, and full of Pith. The Leaves 


= grow mar ig" upon the Branches, and are 
th 


'very like thoſe of the Rocket, though leſs indent- 
ed, of a dark green Colour and ſharp Taſte z the 
Flowers have four Leaves ſtanding, and very 


like thoſe of a Gillyflower ; ſometimes white, 
ſometimes purpled, and at other Times diverſi- 
fy'd with white and purple. The Seeds are round, 


of a dark red Colour, and incloſed in long and 


lender Cods, which ſucceed the Flower. 


This Plant grows wild in Hedges, and is culti- 
vated alſo in Gardens. It is multiply'd by Seed, 


x . and rooted Plants. 


hey ſow the Seed in September or October, ei- 
ther in Beds, in Pots, or in Earth; and cover it 
with Mould a Finger thick : When the Plant 
comes up, you muſt take care to weed it, and al- 


ſo to water it in March, as you ſee convenient. 
There are thoſe who ſow Fulians in the Spring in 
Beds, and tranſplant em towards the End of April. 


If you would have Julians from Slips, cut the 


Branches near the Foot, When the Flowers are 


gone, fix them in the Ground and water them 


Preſently; afterwards put them in the Shade for 


F prig may have Roots, replant and preſently wa- 


em. 


Fulians are aperitive, they uſe them with Suc- 
Cels, in the Scurvey, Aſthma, for inveterate Cong bs, 


and in Convulſions ; they are good to provoke! 


Sweating, 
Julian, a culinary Term, being a Sort of 


JULY, the Seventh Month of the Y ear; a- 
eleventh of which the Sun enters into 


ow 7 Time in your Fruit Gardens, 


Leo. 


| d that the Heat which'in Winter-time 1s 
tacloſed in f Centre of the Earth may diſpoſe 


when the Fujube-tree comes up to be 
which is when it is about an Inch 
thick, it's thought to be yon any Danger of Froflt. 
hey plant it like the 

= that is not 
| 5 poſed to the Sun. 


ornel-tree in any Place 
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now Vines are in their full Strength and Act ivi- 
ty, and puſh with their utmoſt Vigour, in fo 
much, that the greateſt Confuſion 1maginable 
will enſue, if they be neglected and left unprun'd 
this Month; for beſides the Danger of having 
the Branches torn from the Wall by the Winds, 
by reaſon of the Length and Multitude of their 
Shoots as well as the Diſadvantage of having the 
Fruit robb'd of ſome Part of its Nouriſhment, 
the Confuſion of Leaves and Branches will be ſo 
great, that the Fruit will have little Benefit of 
the Sun Beams. | 

It ought therefore to be carefully taken Notice 
of, that from a vigorous Shoot of a Vine, alread 
once prun'd, there will puſh again ſeveral Mid- 
ſummer Shoots, weaker than the former, from the 
firſt, ſecond, and third Bud towards the Extre- 
mity ; which ſecondary Shoots, are to be taken 
off, only it muft be remember'd, that it is proper 
ſo far to ſpare the laſt of ſuch ſecondary Shoots, 
as to leave one Bud upon it, from whence Nature 
may exert it ſelf a third Time in Autumn; and 
the Reaſon given for this Practice 1s, that if 
thoſe ſecondary Shoots were all entirely remov'd, 
the Vine would puſh at thoſe bearing Buds, 
which lie at the Bottom of the aforeſaid Shoots 
the Effect whereof would be, either the want of 
Fruit at thoſe Places next Year, or a. Neceſſit 
of pruning the Branches ſhorter than was intend- 
ed, or is convenient in the Winter. 

There 1s no Danger in expoſing the Grapes 
this Month to the Sun; ſo that though the Vines 
appear thin of Leaves and Wood, that Fault will 
ſoon be recover'd, and ſeaſonably amended by 
Autumn Shoots. | 

Vines indeed that run high, and bear chiefly 
out of the Knots of the old Wood, are not apt to 
make ſo much Confuſion, and therefore will be 
ſatisfy'd with a ſingle Winter and one Summer- 
Pruning; but then, that very great want of Sap 
and Vigour to feed ſo many and ſuch extended 
Branches is the Reaſon why neither early, large, 
nor very good Grapes can generally be expected: 
Extraordinary good Soils and Climates, or arti- 
ficial Heats may do Wonders; but the ſafeſt 
Way is, to truſt altogether to the ſtrongeſt Young 
Wood, cutting out every Year ſome of the 
Old, in Order to procure the beſt and largeſt 
Grapes. | i 

It were now fit, ſays Mr. Evelyn, and eſpecial- 
ty when the Fruit is either forming, or requires 

Illing, and before, if the Seaſon be very dry, to 
give plentiful Refreſhments to your mural Fruit- 
trees, pouring it leiſurely into Holes made with 
a wooden pointed Stake, at a competent Di- 
ſtance from the Stem, and ſo as not to touch or 
wound any of the Roots. You may leave the 
ſhort Stakes in the Holes for a while, or fill them 
with Mould again; thus you may feed your 
Vines with Blood, &c. mingled with Water. But 
this and all other Refreſhings is only to be 
done early in the Mornings, or late in the 
Evenings. 

The Vineyards now alſo muſt be minded, care- 
fully tying the Fruit Branches to the Props or 

A | ſpaliers, 


Tur 
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Eſpaliers, and diligently removing, either by 


Pinching or the Knife, all weak and fruitleſs 


Shoots. > 
You graft Plum-trees Scutcheonw iſe in the Be- 


ginning of this Month, and Quince-trees about 
the Middle; but this only, ſays the Retir'd Gar- 
dener, ever ſince the Seaſons have been irregular; 
they were not formerly grafted before the Mid- 
dle of Anguft. : ; i 
Apricocks now being diſpoſed to ſwell and ri- 
pen, ought in the very Beginning of the Month, 
to be laid open te the Sun, by removing ſome 
of the Leaves, that the Fruit may take its pro- 
per Beauty and Colour. Peaches about the lat- 
ter End of it expect the ſame Care and Kindneſs. 
And, if any ſtrong Wood or Water Shoots puſh 


from the Apricock or Peach-tree this Month, ex- 


cept a void Place wants to be fill'd, they ought 
to be entirely taken away ; but their young ſhort 
Branches ought to be carefully preſerv'd, nailing 
them to the Wall, but not ſhortening them. 

Inoculation may now very ſafely be continu'd, 
after Rain to chooſe z Pears, Plums, and Hollies 
eſpecially. 

Fruit near the Ground having a double Advan- 
tage, may be expected to be large, and firſt ripe; 
but not if too near, ſo as to be ſubject to the 
damp and beating Rains. ; : 

The Pear-tree is now to be minded and di- 


ſciplin'd too, if over-vigorous z cutting off all 


Branches ſtill that puſh forward to Half an 
Inch. 

Watering plentifully a Peach-tree full of Fruit, 
has been found by Experience to be a great Ad- 
vantage to the ſwelling and ripening of the Fruit. 
Fruit-trees in Plats are now to be water'd daily, 
otherwiſe the Fruit will drop off; but with this 
Care they will perform Wonders: In ſo much, 


that it is ordinary for a Nonpareil on a Paradiſe- 


fock, to bear Fruit that ſhall weigh more than 
the whole Tree and Earth alſo contained in the 
Pot. 

Now begin to ſtreighten the Entrance of your 
Bees a little; and help them to kill their Drones, 
if you obſerve many of them. 

Snails, Waſps, Flies, Earwigs and Ants, are 
the greateſt Enemies this Month to Apricocks and 
Peaches ; but eſpecially Ne@arines : Set the Cu- 
curbit-Glaſſes of Beer, &c. to entice them; hang 
alſo Bottles of the fame Mixture near your red 
Roman Ne@arines, and other tempting Fruits and 
Flowers, for their Deſtruction; elſe they many 
times invade your belt Fruit. Set up therefore 
Hoofs of Neats Feet for the Farwigs, and remem- 
ber to cleanſe and ſhake them out at Noon, when 
they conſtantly repair to them for their Shade : 
They are abominable Devourers. Nor ought you 
to be leſs Diligent to prevent the Ants, which a- 
bove all invade the Orange Flower, by caſting ſcald- 
ing Brine on their Hills, and other Receptacles. 

Have ſtill an Eye to the weeding and cleanſ- 
ing Part, that the Borders and Alleys may be 
kept clean; begin the Work of Houghing as ſoon 
as ever the Weeds begin to peep : You will in a 
few Hours this Way rid more than afterwards 


in a whole Day; whereas neglecting it till they 


are ready to ſow themſelves, you do but ſtir and 
prepare for a more numerous Crop of them. 


This cannot be too often inculcated and repeated. 


The latter End of this Month rewards us with 
the Orange, and ſome of the beſt and faireſt Tur- 
key Apricocks, ſome of the earlieſt Plums, as al- 
ſo, with the Nutmeg Peach, which indeed is not 


worth much, only that it leads us to hope for bet- . 


ter. Strawberries ſtill continue, except the Wea- 
ther be exceeding dry; the yellow Wood Straw- 


berry is eſteem'd to be much the beſt, and the 


beſt Bearer. 


- Still remember to roll Gravel-walks well after 
ain. 

Fuh is the Seaſon which affords us almoſt ev 
Variety the Kitchen-Garden can produce; and if 
the Gardener has been diligent in the preceding 
Months, he will now meet with Reward due to 
his Skill and Induſtry. The Weather now is ve- 
ry hot, and we have uſually but little Rain ; and 
therefore, our greateſt Concern ſhould be to wa- 
ter carefully all new planted Trees and Herbs, 
= as to impart Nouriſhment to their outward Fi- 

res. 

Now the Hours of general Watering in this 
Month are from Five in the Morning until Eight, 
and from Five in the Afternoon, until Eight or 
Nine in the Evening; but in particular Places, 
which have the Benefit of ſome Wall or Hedge 
to ſhade the Sun from them, you may take other 
Times of the Day, obſerving the Motion of 
the Sun, that his Beams do not reach them till 
at leaſt two Hours after Watering ; for the ex- 
tream Heat of that Planet, at this Time of the 
Year, would ſcald a new water'd Plant if you 
did not allow a ſufficient Time for the Moiſture 
to ſink into the Ground before the Sun comes 
upon it. | 

Sudden Showers, which may now fall, are not 
much to be rely'd upon, they being but of little 
Help to the Roots of Plants, which ſtand abroad. 
in Pots or Caſes ; for they have yet lefs Benefit 
from the Rains in this Seaſon than the Plants 
in the open Ground. | 

The firſt Week ſow Kidney Beans, to gather 
Green in Autumn; and go on to ſow Peaſe, to 
bear in September and October; place them where 
they may have ſome Shelter from the froſty 
Nights in theſe Months; and have an Eye to 
ſuch Herbs as are now ſeeding; water them | 
plentifully; for about this Time the Seed Veſſels | 
of many are forming, and a good Watering ot ' 
two 1s very helpful to the filling of the Seed. 

You may likewiſe ſow Succor) for Autumn and 
for Winter. Sow a ſmall Quantity of Spinage, 
becauſe it is apt to run to Seed; but if the Gar- 
dener is mindful of watering it, it will be fit to 
be gather'd, and not run up into Seed. 

Delay not to gather ſuch Seeds as are fully 
grown and colour'd in their Husks; pulling up 
the whole Plants, and ſetting them upright in | 
Green-Honſe, till the Seed 
you ſhould wait till the Husks open befare 


ov 
gather them, great Part of the Seed would 1 . 
ot. 


ods are dry; for ii 
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practiſed; the Moiſture in the Plants and a lit- 
le Sun will perfect the Seeds, and they are ſub- 
4 ject to no Hazard from Birds or Wet. 
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loſt. This way of gathering Seed is commonly 
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ther in a ſtrait Line, did not exceed the Length 
of a Barley Corn. 


Sow Cucumbers upon a Bed made with dry 


4 Horſe-Litter, cover'd with light Earth ten Inches 


thick, in the firſt Week of the- Month: Theſe 


vill begin to bloſſom in September, and muſt 
then be cover'd at Night with a common Frame 
and Glaſs, to keep them from Froſts and cold 


Rain; and you may by this Method have Cu- 


cunmbers till Chriſtmas. 


Sow Royal Silefia, and Brown Dutch Lettices, 


about the Middle of this Month, ſome of which 
vill be cabbaged for Winter Uſe, and may then 
be planted ck 
ſhelter'd with Glaſſes, and have the Benefit of 
the Sun; but it muſt be obſerved, that they 
” ſhould be ſecur'd before any Froſt can pinch 
them, or elſe they will rot. 


oſe together, where they may be 


In the ſecond Week of this Month, ſow Car- 
rots, Turnips and Onions, to ſtand the V inter. 

Earth up Celery in Drills, and plant out anew 
Parcel to ſucceed the former. 

Plant out Colly-flowers, to blow in September. 

Plant out Cabbages and Savoys, for Autumn and 


Winter Uſe. 


We have already hinted at the guarding againſt 
Waſps, and other Inſects, which may now devour 
your Fruit, by placing Vials of Honey and Ale 
near the Plants; by which Means you may catch 


great Quantities of them ; be ſure once a Week to 
rene the Bottles, and above all, take care to 


bruiſe the InſeFs you take out of them; for tho 
they are ſeemingly dead, it has been obſerv'd, 
that a warm Day or too has brought them to 
themſelves, and therefore be cautious how you 
throw them heedleſly away. 

There 1s no Time more proper to war againſt 
Ants, and other ſuch deſtructive Vermin, than 
this Month; they are now all abroad; and be- 
ſides the Method already mention'd under this 
Article of Fuly, you may ſee another clever In- 
vention for this End under that of May. 

Some there are, who more particularly recom- 
mend the Deſtruction of theſe devouring Vermin 
becauſe of their wonderful Increaſe, eſpecially 


the ſmaller Kinds of them, ſuch as infeſt Colly- 


flowers, whoſe Eggs are five Hundred Times leſs 
than the leaſt viſible Grain of Sand, and many 
Thouſands of them in Number laid, as they be- 


lieve, from one ſingle Inſe&; ſo that from a ſecond 


Generation of them, they are ſo numerous, that 


if every Egg, which one might find 
blighted : Che 


upon a 
Colly-flower, was a Globe of an Inch Dia- 


Be careful in this Month to pick off all rum- 


| pled Leaves, where-ever you ſee them, and the 


very Twigs themſelves if they are curled ; for 
they are the Beds of ſuch deſtructive Animals. 

You are to hoe and weed in this Month, as in 
that of June; which ſee, and — 3 > 
About the 20th, ſow ſome Colly-flowers to ſtand 
the Winter; for the right Seaſon for this Work 
is principally to be regarded, if you propoſe to 
have good Flowers early in the Spring for ſowing 
them only a few Days 4. or fates makes them 
either run before their Time, or come much later 
and weaker than they ought to do. If the Vintey 
proves mild, and that the Plants are ſet cloſe to- 
gether, many will run up to Seed; and if a ſharp 
Froſt, and a rough Seaſon, begins in November 
ſome of this Sowing, with the uſual Helps, will 
make good forward Plants: However ſince a cu- 
rious Perſon will not much ſtick upon the Price 
of a little Seed, it is adviſeable to ſow again the 
firſt Week of the next Month; ſo that it will be 
morally 1mpoſlible to miſs of a Crop to our Mind 
trom theſe two Seminaries; for if the firſt run, 
they will not be quite unfit for Uſe 3 and thoſ 
lown in Auguſt, will then certainly produce Lean! 
Flowers in the following Spring. 

In this Month they take up Sbalots and Gar- 
— and gather Rocambole when the Stalks turn 
yellow. | 

When the Stalks of Onions change their Co- 
lour, pull them up in dry Weather, and expoſe 
them to the Sun till they are well dry'd, to lay 
up for the inter ; but take care the Rain does 
not come at them after they are out of the 
Ground. 


Tranſplant Endive for blanching againſt V in- 
ter. | 

Chardons ſhould now be tyed up with Hay 
'or Straw-bands, for blanching. 

Make a Bed for Muſhrooms, and be ſure to 
cover it very thin with Earth, hardly two Inches 
thick, for on that your Succeſs depends. 

Weed your young Nurſcries of Foreſt Trees. 

As for the Product of the Kitchen-Garden in 
the Month of Faly ; we have Rounceval Peaſe, 
Garden Beans, and French Beans ; and ſome com- 
mend the Wing'd Peaſe to be gather'd very young, 
and dreſs'd as Kidney Beans. £2 hs 

We have Colly-flowers, Cabbages, and Artichokes 
in abundance ; and ſome of the ſmall Artichole- 
ſuckers, to be eaten raw or fry'd. 

All forts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very 
good, if the Gardener has minded from time to 


meter, they would fill more Space than the whole | time to cut them down for ſhooting afreſh. 


Terreſtrial Globe : They confeſs, that the won- 


derful Smallneſs of the Egg of theſe Creatures 


may ſeem very ſtrange to thoſe who are un- 
acquainted with the Uſe of Microſcopes z but this 
15 NO More curious than what the late famous Dr. 
Hock has taught us in his Works, where he 
mentions the Seeds of Moſs, which are ſo ſmall, 
that ninety Thouſand of them being laid tage- 


Aromatick Herbs, eſpecially, are in their greateſt 
Perfection. | | 

Sallets for this Month are compoſed of Cabbage- 
Lettice, Purſlain, Tarragon, Burnet, Toung Oni- 
ons, Cucumbers, Flowers of the Nafturtium Indi- 
cum, and {ome Endive blanch'd. 
We have Toyng Carrots, Turnips and Beets. 
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We have great plenty of Musk-Melons, Cur- 
rants, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, Cherries, Plums, 
Apricocks, Peaches, and Ne@arines. | 

The Genniting and Codlin are now good, and 
ſome Pears, as the Primat, Ruſſet Pears, Summer 
Pears, Green Cheſil Pears Orange Pear, Cuiſſe- 


Madame, Pearl-Pear, &c. ; 
We have yet ſome good Strawberries, and to- 


wards the End our firſt Figs are ripe, and ſome 


of the Fuly 1 3 
This is the beſt Month for pickling Cucum- 


bers. 
As for what concerns the Parterre and Flowey- 
Garden, during the Courſe of this Month, the 
Reader is referr'd to the Article Floriſt's Tear 
for his Satisfaction. 

UNE, the ſixth Month in the Year: The 
Sun about the eleventh of this Month enters in- 
to the Sign Cancer; this they alſo call the Summer 
Solſtice, becauſe the Days appear for ſome Time 
to be of an equal Length; and the Sun ſeems 
to continue in the ſame Point of the Ecliptick - 
They are the longeſt Days in the Year. | 

We ſhall begin with conſidering what is to be 
done during this Month in the Fruit-Garden , 
now the luxuriant Growth of Vines muſt be re- 
garded, and ſtopt with the firſt Summer Pruning, 
ſhortning the Branch at the ſecond or third Bud 
beyond the Fruit; but in caſe a vigorous Branch 
is wanting to fill a void Place next Year, it is 
beſt to let that particular Branch alone till Ofo- 


ver; eſpecially if it has no Fruit upon it. Con- 


tinue to nail, or otherwife faſten, thoſe Bunches 


of Grapes which project too much clofe to the 


Wall; and take off all improfitable Shoots, not 
before diſcover'd. There is no Danger of want 
of a ſufficient Defence for the Grapes ; for the 
Spring Shoots and Leaves of the bearing Bran- 
75 are enough for that Purpoſe. 

By the 20th, or 24th of this Month, you may 
expect the Bloſſom of the Vine to open and diſ- 
cover the Fruit, and that Expectation too will be 
well rewarded with the moſt grateful Smell, and 
pleaſant Fragrancy ; for its full Bloom will per- 
fume the whole Air thereabouts ; efpecially in a 
hot and Sun-ſhining Day. 

If you have not disbudded your Wall-fruit- 
trees in May, you muſt be ſure to do it in 
Fane. a 

Water your Fig- trees that are in Caſes frequent- 
ly, and your Plants that want it in a dry Seaſon. 

Thoſe who would graft the Scutcheon-graft way, 
ought to do it about Midſummer. 

You are to nip off the Ends of your Fig-tree 
Branches in this Month, to within ſix Buds of the 
Shoots they have made ſince the Spring. 

At this Time, pluck the Fruit of thoſe Dwarf 
Trees that are overloaded, that thoſe you leave 
on may grow and ripen the better. 

Now Peaches, Apricocks and Plums, expect their 
Summer Nailing; and if we add Pruning, yet 
that is ſuppoſed to be done with a View of let- 
ting the Sun come to the Fruit, and of avoiding 
too much Confuſion. Little Regard therefore need 
be had herein to the Croſſing of Branches, which 


Care ſhould be had this Month to prune off 
the Shoots of Peaches, whoſe Leaves infected b 
Blights, begin to appear curled at the Extremi- 
ties. | | 

This is the buſy Month for Iroculating of the 
aforeſaid Fruit; but yet, if the Seaſon be exceſ- 
ſively hot and dry, it had better be a little lon- 
ger deferr'd. 1 

Now 1hyme and Box Edgings ought to be clip- 
et as alſo, all ſorts of Ever-green Hedges, and 

yramids, which add ſo much Beauty to the Gra- 
vel-walks, and indeed, to the whole Fruit-Gay- 
den; N in Vinter, when all other Plants 
have loſt their Glory and Verdure; but the paint- 
ed Hollies ſhould particularly be clipp'd this 
Month, and not later, leſt the weak Shoots, which 
they will make after that Operation, be pinch'd 
and kill'd by the Autumn Froſts ; for the Holly 
and Tew, though of all others the hardieſt Plants, 
yet their young Shoots, before they are full grown 
and hardned, are very tender and impatient of 
the leaſt Froſt, 

In this and the preceding Month we are re- 
warded with Cherries : The little early May Cherry 
is indeed worth nothing; but the May Duke is 
on all Accounts incomparably the beſt ; all o- 
thers having little Pulp and great Stones; and 
yet, this is much better from a Standard than the 
Wall, being hardy, and a never failing Bearer. 

The latter End of this Month the Maſculine 
Apricock is ripe, which, becauſe it comes in early, 
is valued by ſome Perſons. 

Now you are to roll Gravel Walks after Rain. 
As in the foregoing Month the Gardener's 
greateſt Skill and Diligence was requir'd toguard 
againſt Froſt, &c. ſo now he ought, with the ut- 
moſt Application, to uſe proper Methods for de- 
fending his Plantations from the too violent 
Scorching of the Sun, and have a watchful Eye 
on ſuch Plants eſpecially as have been lately 
tranſplanted, and refreſh them with moderate 
Waterings about their extream Fibres ; and this 
Work ought now to be done in the Evenings. 

Mr. Evelyn ſays upon this Occaſion, that to 
hinder the exceſſive Scorchings of this and the 
following Month from indangering the untime- 
ly Falling, both of Bloſſom and Frutt, before their 
Maturity, you ſhould place a Veſſel of impreg- 
nated Water near the Stem of the Tree; and 
lap a reaſonable long Piece of Flannel, -or other 
| Woollen or Linnen Clout about it, letting one 

End thereof hang in the Water ; by which the 
Moiſture afcending will be ſuck'd through the 
very Bark, and conſequently nouriſh and invigo- 
rate the Tree to produce its former Verdure. The 
Water 1s to be ſupply'd as you find convenient, 
and no longer, leſt it ſop your Stem too much: 
He adds, that this manner of refreſhing is more 
to be preferr'd, than by ſuffering it to drop only 
upon the Earth; which yet, on other Occaſions, is 
profitable, per Lingulam, which if too N 
endangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres. 

Now is the proper Month to gather Herbs to 


[ keep dry; they will keep and retain their 3 
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will be rectify'd in the Vinter. However, great 
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| t Smell, provided you take the ſame 
| pups do in 4 that you expoſe them 


F diſpatch'd the better. 


Z ſhould attend it himſelf; for there is very great 


Di l 
"4 * are dry'd. 


not in too thin, 5 
ou may turn and move till they be reaſona- 


= 


but competent Heaps 3 which 


dry. not brittle, and the ſooner the Work is 
The Gardener therefore 


ference in the Virtue of Plants, according as 


his is a Work to be done in the Kitchen- 


den, and the Herbs that are commonly dry'd, 
L = Sage of Vertue, Mint, Carduus, Sweet Marj o- 


2 


vam, 2, Lavender, Roſemary, and the Flow- 


of Marigolds. 5 
Continue to mow Graſs-walks early in the 


Morning, and after Rain. a 
Fou now ſow Succory, ſome Lettices for cab- 


baging, Genoa Lettices, and replant others, which 


are large enough for that Purpoſe. 


You may yet ſow Radiſbes and ſome Endive 
and continue to deſtroy Weeds as in the former 


Months. 


Gather your Scorzonera Seed, which ſhould be 


done in the Morning as ſoon as the Dew 1s 
gone. 


About the Twentieth tranſplant Leeks in light 


rich Ground about fix Inches apart. 


Cut no Aſparagus after the firſt Week in this 


Month, for it will impoveriſh the Roots. 


Or 


The Seaſon now 1s very proper for budding 
inoculating of Peaches and other Stone-Fruit. 
Sow Kidney Beans to have them ripe in Auguſt, 


and Peaſe, that you may have them green all the 


Summer. 


Set ſome of the Rounceval Peaſe, about four or 


five Inches apart, allowing two Foot Diſtance be- 
+ tween the Lines; theſe will afford a good Crop 


in 


September. 
Now look to your Eſpaliers of Fruit- trees, and 


lay in good ſtore of Branches, as well to ſupply 
Vacancies as for Fruit-bearing. 


th 


As to the Product of the Kitchen-Garden in 
is Month, you have ſome Aſparagurat the Be- 


ginning ; but it is unadviſeable to cut it after the 
firſt Week, for the Reaſon before given. 


You have great plenty of Garden Beans, Peaſe, 


and Kidney-Beans : Colly flowers are now in great 
Perfection; and ſome of the er eh and Dutch 
Cabbages will be fit to cut towards the Beginning 
of the Month : You have alſo great plenty of 


© Artichokes. 


We begin to draw ſome Toung Carrots and Oni- 


ons, that were ſown in February, and ſome Toung 
= Parſmps. 


* fla 
and Cabbage Lettice of ſeveral Kinds. viz. the 
Dutch Brown, the [I 


Sallets for this Month are compoſed of Pur- 
in, Burnet, the Flowers of Naſturtium Indicum, 


rial, Royal, Sileſia, and Coſs 


| Lettices, with ſome blanch'd Endive and Cucumbers. 


The Flower Stems of Borrage and Burnet are 


now good in cool Tankards. 


The Pot-herbs in uſe in the Month of May 


are good ſtill in this. | 
We have Green Gooſeberries for Tarts, till a- 


The ripe Fruits are Strawberries, Cherries of 
many Kinds, as the Duke, White, Black, and 
Red Hearts, the Flemiſh and Carnation Cherries , 
ſome Rasberries, Currants, and Melons of the 
firſt Ridges. We have allo Codlins, now fit for 
Uſe; and towards the End ſome Genmtings and 
the Maſculine Apricock; and in the forcing 
Frames, if you have any, all the forward Kind 
of Grapes are ripe. | 
As for Flowers, Flower-Garden, and the Work 
to be done therein in every Month, and this in 
particular: See the Article Florift's Tear. 

Look to your Bees for Swarms and Caſts, and 
begin to deſtroy IrſeFs with Hoofs, Canes, and 
tempting Baits; gather Snails after Rain, &c. 

Jux iE R, a very common Shrub, whoſe 
Wood 1s hard, and of a reddith Colour, and co- 
ver'd with a red Bark: It ſhoots forth a great 
many Branches; its Leaves are narrow, always 
green, and guarded with Prickles , the Flowers 
are like {mall Collets, and are not ſucceeded by 
any Fruit ; the Berries are round, like thoſe of 
Ivy, green at firſt, but black when py + they 
contain three or four oblong triangular Seeds, 
This Shrub grows in Fields, Woods, Gardens, &c. 

As for our Gardeners, they know but two Kinds 
of Funiper, the Common, and what they call the 
Swediſh Fumper : Both of them reſiſt the moſt ſe- 
vere Froſts, and for that Reaſon as well as for 
their beautiful Green, ſhould have their Places 
amongſt other Ever-greens of the Parterre: The 
Smallneſs of their Leaves is ſuch, that an inge- 
nious Workman may train them up into any 
Shape, and by often cutting or ſhearing them 
they will be ſo cloſe, that no other Plant can be 
ſaid to exceed them in that reſpect. 

The Funiper Berries ſhould be ſown about 
March, in light Ground, without watering em, 
or giving em any rich Manure : They come up 
two Months after ſowing, and may remain two 
Years in the Seed-bed before they are tranſplanted, 
2 great Care to keep em free from Weeds; 
they ſometimes grow to a very great Height, 
and afford a moſt durable Heat, if it be true 
what has been ſaid, that in a Heap of Juniper 
Aſhes which have lain a Year, ſome of its Em- 
bers have been red hot during all the Time. 

Many Virtues are aſcrib'd to the Berry of Fu- 
niper, as that it ſtrengthens the Brain, refreſhes the 
Sight, eaſes the Breaſt, and keeps it from Pain, pu- 


| rifies the Voice, expelsWind out of the Belly, and 


very much comforts the Stomach, cauſing a good 
Digeftion : It brings away the Stone, is good a- 
gainſt the Gravel, and provokes Urine : It's good 
againſt the Palſey, Tremblings in any of your 
Members, Peſtilence, bad Air, Fevers, and eſpe- 
cially Quartan Agues : It warms the Marrow of 
the Bones, and is proper for the Wringings of the 
Belly, dries up the Tears of the Eyes, helps the 
Memory, makes good Blood, and drives away 
the bad by Urine : It removes all the inward Lan- 
guiſhments of the Body, and Melancholly, and 
makes Men chearful : It is made uſe of in the Gout 
proceeding from a cold Cauſe, it gives a good 
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Urine, and is a Preſervative againſt all Illneſs larger, rounder, more ſoft and hairy, and a little 
and Pains, and forwards the Menſes. Some ſteep | jagged about the Edges; the Stem is {hort, and fur. 
it in Vyite-· wi ye or Claret, and as much Brandy, | niſh'd with ſmall Branches and Leaves, that grow 
for the Space of eight and twenty Hours, till it | confuſedly. The Flowers grow along the Stem 
{wells up, and then they dry it on a white Lin- | and at the Top; they are white and ſmaller than 
nenCloth, in the Shade of ſome Room; put it into | thoſe of the black ones: The Root is alſo thick, 
a Box, and keep it for two Years : When they | very hairy and long: The Seed is white. It grows 
have a Mind to uſe it, they take from fix to ten | in divers Places, and bloſſoms in Fuly and Aug ul. 
Grains of it twice a Week, Morning and Evening. | The White Fuſquiam is of more Virtuc in Phy 

The Confe@ioners cover the Berries with Su- /e than the Black: The Leaves are very good 
gar, and make of 'em a kind of dry Conſerve, | to be mix'd with all ſorts of Medicaments that 
which is called the Sngar-Plums of St. Roch, be- ſerve to eaſe Pains ; and alſo, they may be ap- 
cauſe they are eſteemed proper for the Plague. | ply'd ſingle or with dry Agriots. 

The Wood of Juniper is ſudorifick , they put Ivy, in Latin, Hedera, a Shrub or Tree whoſe 
it into Barley-water, and burn it, to prevent the | twigged Branches raiſe and extend themſelves 
ill Effects of bad Air. Of the Extract of Juniper, by creeping and ſticking to Walls and Trees; they 
with the Oil of Nuts, is made an excellent Var- |inſinuate themſelves between Stones in Walls, 
niſh for Pictures, Wood-work, and preſerving |and the like, where they take deep Root, and 
poliſhed Iron from Ruſt : The Gum is good to] make them totter 3 the Wood is hard and white; 
rub on Parchment, to make it bear Ink. When | the Bark aſh-colour'd and wrinkled, the Leaves 
the Juniper arrives to its full Growth, the Tim- | are like thoſe of the Vhite Poplar, which after- 
ber of it 1s good for many curious Works, as Ta- | wards become triangular ; they are hard, ſmooth, 
bles, Cheſts, ſmall Carvings, and Images, | and ftick to long and flender Stalks; they have 
Spoons wholeſome to the Mouth, and Spits to |a bitter, ſharp and pricking Taſte, Iq begins 
roaſt Meat on, to which it gives an excellent |in the Autumn to bear ſmall, yellow and hairy 
Taſte. We read of ſome ſo large as to have made | Flowers, from whence proceed the Fruits, which 
Beams and Rafters. The Chips within Doors make | are green at firſt, and afterwards black: They 
a wholeſome Perfume. See Extract of Funiper- | become ripe in Fanuary, 

Berries, and Tin@ure of Funiper- Berries. M. Chomell ſays, the Gum which diſtils from 

JusqQuiam, or Hen-bane, in Latin Hyoſcia- the Toy kills Lice and Nits: The Leaves being 
mus, a Plant of which there are two principal | pounded with ſome Vinegar and Roſe-water, 
ſorts, viz. the Black and the White. and apply'd to the Forehead and Temples, ſto 

The Black Fuſquiam is a Plant that ſhoots up Madneſs; they are very good for the b 
a ſtrait and pretty thick Stem, a Cubit and an | proceeding from the Brain. 
half high, and garniſhed with Branches and | Ground- Ivy is mightily in Uſe, both in Apo- 
Leaves; both the one and the other proceeding | thecarzes Shops, and Common Preſcription; it is of 
for the moſt part conjointly from the Stem: The | a pungent, nitrous and earthy Taſte, it is very 
Leaves that grow from the Stem are large, and | Abſterfrve and Fulnerary; it is not only pre- 
ſtick to long Stalks almoſt round, aſh-coloured, | ſcrib'd in almoſt all Diſeaſes of the Lungs and 
ſoft, and full of Juice; the others, which ftick | Breaſt, but alſo accounted good in Obſtructions 
to the Branches, are very ſmall ; the Stems and | of the Viſcera; for which Reaſon it paſſes for an 
Branches are adorn'd with Leaves, which pro- | Epatick, Splenetick, Diuretick and Nephritick. It 
ceed from certain round and long Buds, yel-| is reckoned to do Wonders in Tnbercles and Tar- 
lowiſh about the Edges, with ſome purple Veins ; | tarous Indurations of the Lungs. Dr. Villis migh- 
but they are of a 33 Purple in the Middle, | tily commends its Powder in obſtinate Coughs, 
after which come on round Tops with brown | eſpecially thoſe of young Children; and Et- 
Seeds, which are not very big. | mullerus relates, that a Maid was cur'd of a Scor- 

This Plant grows in all Parts of Europe, a- butick Conſumption, with nothing elſe but a 
long Highways, and in ſandy Places, and bloſ- | ſtrong Decoction of this Herb after a Vomit, 
ſoms in Fuly and Anguft. had been firſt given. There is a Syrup made 

Dioſcorides aſſures us, that that which has the | with it in the Shops, but it is not ſo good as 
yellow and black Seed ſtupifies the Brain, and | the Decoction, or rather, Infuſion which is now 
diſorders the Senſes; but Matthiolns urges, that | much in Uſe in Families; for the Sugar will 
the Uſe of it is not pernicious. not lie long with it, without fretting, which 
The White Fuſquiam is almoſt of the ſame | quite ſpoils it, and makes it four and griping. 
Shape and Bigneſs as theBlack, but the Leaves are | See Gzl/- Ale. 
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ENNEL, a Place, or little Houſe for Hounds, | viz, ſweet Air, freſh Water, and the Morning 


and 1n a metaphorical Senſe, uſed for the | Sun, for which the following brief Rules may 
Pack of Hounds itſelf. To make a compleat Ken- | be inſtructive. | 
nel, three Conveniences ought to be conſider'd, 


The 


1 bo 
®: | | 
About a Foot and an half high, always kept with 
Freſh Water, to the end the Hounds may drink 


_—_— 


U 
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; | The Court ſhould be large, for the more ſpa- | 


©: 15 it is, the better it will be for the Hounds 
© refreſh themſelves in; and it ſhould be well 
all'd or fenced about, to prevent their getting 
but not ſo high as to keep out the Sun or 
ind. The Water, if poſſible, ſhould run thro' 
me Part of the Court or Yard, or for want 
ereof, have a Well with a good Stone Trough, 


when they pleaſe ; and at one End of the _ 
there mult be a Hole to let out the Water for 
cleanſing it. 

ö Let che Kennel be built in the higheſt Part of 
the Court, in which there ſhould be two Rooms, 


one of which ſhould be larger than the other, 
with a large Chimney, to make a Fire when 
need requires. This Room ſhould be rais'd about 
three Foot from the Ground, and in the Floor 
there ſhould be two Gutters for the Conveyance 


of the Piſs. There muſt be diſperſed up and 
down ſmall Bedſteads, raiſed about a Foot from 
the Floor, with Holes 3 thro' the Planks 
for the drawing away their P:ſs. 

The other Room muſt be for the Huntſman to 
keep his Poles, Whips, Liams, Salves and the like 


Neceſſaries; there ſhould alſo be a Copper for 


the boiling, dreſſing and ordering of their Food, 
when they come home wet and weary; for at 
ſuch Times they ſhould be cheriſhed as Inftru- 
ments of your Recreation and Profit, that they 


may delight in your Service, and taſte of your 
Bounty, and you need not doubt but to have 
Credit of them in the Field. 


he careful not to give them any thing to 
drink in Veſſels of Copper: And as to the Pro- 
portion and Quality of Allowance for Food, it 


the Hounds and their Sizes: Three Buſhels of 
'Oats, with a Buſhel and an half of Wheat Bran, 
will keep ten Couple of middling ſized Hounds 
a Week, giving them ſometimes Beef-broth, 
Whey, Flit-Milk, Chippings of Bread, Bones, and 
ſometimes a little Horſe-Fleſp; for change of 


Food creates a good Appetite, and preſerves 


Health. The Oats and Wheat Bran muſt be boil'd 

and thickened with Milk or Butter-milk, with 

ſome Chippings or broken Meat boiled therein. 
As concerning Hor fe-fleſh thoſe beſt skill'd this 


. way approve of it, provided it be given with 
:Diſcretzon ; and of all Sorts, Horſe-flch is the beſt 
and hotteſt; but be ſure to 


| ea or skin the 
Beaſts, leſt the Dogs diſcerning the Hair, may 
D. on 'em when living in the Field: As for the 
Dogs that are accuſtomed to hunt the Hare, it 
is not good to give em any Fleſh, becauſe it is 
Jaid to withdraw their Scext or Aﬀetions from 
the Chaſe, by Reaſon their Fleſh is not very 
ſweet, nor their Scents very ſtrong. 

If the mit ſman perceives, that thro toilſome, 
long and frequent Chaſes, the Hounds fall away, 
he muſt be the more careful in feeding and che- 


N j png them up, with ſome good Broth, boiled 


Sbeep's Hearts, &c. 


On ſuch Days as the Hounds do not hunt, the 
beſt Times to feed them are early in the Morn- 
ing before Sun-rifing, and late in the Evening 
after Sun-ſet; and on the Days they hunt, they 
ought to be rewarded ſoſoon as they come home, 
be it when it will, with a good Supper; for no- 
thing is a greater Diſcoutagement to a Hound, 
than to go to ſleep with an empty Belly after 
hard Labour. | 
If you have more dead Fleſh than you have 
preſent Occaſion for, it may be preſerv d ſweet a 
Week or ten Days, by ſinking it under Ground. 
See Entering of Hounds. | 
KERNEL-WATER, a Water diſtill'd from the 
Kernels of Fruits; for which take a Pound of the 
Kernels of Apricocks, pound them as much as 
you can to reduce them into Powder, and take 
care they run not into Oil; take alfo a Pound 
of the Kernels of Cherries, let them be well 
pounded, and let them not run into Oil nei- 
ther; mix them with the other, then put the 
whole into a Pitcher, or ſome other Veſſel, that 
holds from twenty to four and twenty Paris 
Pints; into which put in from fourteen to ſix- 
teen Pints of good Brandy, and eight Pints of 
Water; after which, add thereto five Pounds of 
Sugar in Powder; and if you love Sugar, you 
may uſe half a Pound more ; to every Pint add 
two Cloves, two Corns of White Pepper, and 
the Weight of eight Doubles of Cinnamon, all 
pulverized; let it infuſe for the Space of — 4 
and forty Hours, tho' you may, if you are preſs d, 
make uſe of the Infuſion at the Expiration of 
four and twenty Hours; you muſt ſtrain the 
whole through a Bag, till it becomes as clear as 
Rock Water, becaufe the Kernels will greaſe the 


Bag, by which Means the Water is clarify d: 


, muſt be order d with Relation to the Natures of | By this Method yur may have as much or as 


little as you pleaſe of it, witho t being deceiv- 
ed, and you will find it a very zreeable Liquor. 

KERNELS, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, for which 
ſee Glanders. 

Keys, the Name ufually given to the Seeds of 
an Aſb-tree ; which are Je fſow'd in October. 

KiB'Dp-HEELSs, a Scab breeding behind in Hor- 
ſes, ſomewhat about the nether Joint, growing 
overthwart the Fet-lock; it proceeds from ma- 
ny Cauſes, ſometimes by being bred in cold 
Grounds, ſometimes for want of good Dreſſing af- 
ter he has been ridden or labour'd in foul Ways, 
whichDirt ſticking to his Legs, fretsthe Skin, and 
makes ſcabby Rifts, which are _y painful to the 
Hor ſe, cauſing his Legs to ſwell, eſpecially, in the 
Winter and Spring, and then he goes very ſhif- 
ty. For the Cure of this Diſtemper, ſee Scratches. 

K1s'D-HEELs, a Diſtemper alſo incident to 
Black Cattle; for the curing of which, you muſt 
cut em out as nigh as may be, and let em bleed 
well; then take Verdigreaſe and the Yolk of a 
new laid Egg, well beaten and ftamp'd, bind it 
to the Part aggriev'd, it will do. 

K1BES, an Evil to which Mankind are liable 
being a Soreneſs and Rawneſs in their Heels; and 
it is moſt incident to as live in W | 
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for the Cure of which, take Nettlewort-Leaves 
and Roots, ſtamp it very ſmall, and to half a 
Handful of both theſe, put two Ounces of Lin- 
ſeed Oil, and a quarter of an Ounce of Allum in 
Powder, mix them well together over a gentle 
Fire, and having firſt waſh'd the Kibes in Water 
and Salt, and dry'd them, bind this on, as a Hlai- 
fler or Poultis ; the ſame being alſo good for 
Chilblanes, and Corns, when newly cut ; but to 
heal broken Aibes, take the Lungs of a Ram 
beat and dry'd to Powder, and mix'd with the 
Oil of Earth-worms and Linſeed Oil, by the ap- 
plying of which three or four Times, the Opera- 
tion will be perfected, 1s 

K1D, the Young of a Goat, which may be 
drefled in the ſame manner as Lamb, either in 
Pottage or for Side-Diſhes. See Lamb and Goats, 
as alſo Roaſt-Meat. 

K1DNEY, a Sort of Gland, the uſe of which 
is to ſeparate the Seroſity which is convey'd 
thither with the Blood by an Artery. 

The Reius are ſubject to Inflammations, to the 
Stone, Ulcers , or are fill'd with thick and gluti— 
nous Subſtance, which cauſes the Stone Cholick. 

The Inflammation of the Kidneys, is a Heat 
incloſed either in the fleſhy Parts of the Reins, 
in their Membranes, or in their Conduits; or it is 
excited from a Deflutton proceeding from the 
abounding of viſcous Humours 3 or it happens, 
either by the Interpoſition of the Liver or of the 
Neighbouring Parts, a Blow received on the Back, 
Ong on Horſe- back, or Fatigue with the Fair 

* 
If the Inflammation is in the fleſhy Parts of the 
Reins, the Party will only feel an Heavineſs there, 
that is incommodious enough; but if it be where 
the others terminate he will feel a beating there- 
in, accompanied with Pain, which takes him 
under the rt Vertebra, and a little under the 
Falſe Ribs, and reaches towards the Liver, 
Bladder, Privy Parts and Thighs : In fo much that 
he can neither walk, ſtand, ſneeze, nor make 
Water withont doubling the Pain at the ſame 
Time ; he will feel Cold in all the extreme Parts 
of his Body, eſpecially in his Legs and Feet, and 


it the Inflammation increaſes, he will have an 


Inclination to vomit, and even actually feel 
Prickings in his Stomach, with Belching, conti- 
nual Loathing, and Griping of the Guts when he 
would make Water or go to Stool. 

The Inflammation of the Reins, accompany'd 
with a Fever and Delirium, is mortal; every Inflam- 
mation of the Reins breeds the Stone; when the 
Inflammation laſts a long Time, and that the Per- 
{n's Water is bright, that the Thighs and Legs 
fall away, and that the Heat and Moiſture begins 


to fail, there are great Apprehenſions of Danger. |d 


In an Inflammation, if the Matter which is come 
to a Suppuration runs out by Way of the Urine, 
it is a very good Sign; but a very bad one, if it 
paſles into the Meſarcick Veins, from thence to 
the Lider and the Inteſtines. When the Piles come 
to run, they give eale to the Pain of the Kidneys, 
becauſe the groſſeſt Part of the Blood goes off 
that Way: 


unn 


To cure the Inflammation of the Kidne)s, you 
muſt at the Beginning fix an exact Regimen, 
vix, abftain from Wine, eat nothing that is ſalt, 
high ſpiced, Victuals hard of Digeſtion, nor 
Legumes, raw Fruits, Sallet, nor old Cheeſe: 
Sometimes the Patient muſt take Gliſfers, pre- 
par'd with Linſeed, Fenugreek, Manna, Marſy- 
Mallows, and Cammomile, and to do it as often as 
his Strength will allow it; eſpecially Bleeding in 
the Feet muſt not be neglected, but if the Pains 
are violent, Bathing is proper; or elſe let a 


of Plantain, Lettices, Gourd, Nightſhade and Al. 


|thea , which is to be apply'd to the Reins, and 


he muſt be gently purg'd with Fhey, and mun- 
dify'd Cafta, or with Manna; let the Patient's 
drink be a Ptiſan of Barley and Marſh-Mallows , 
for in this Diſtemper great Care muſt be taken 
that no Remedy be uſed that is too diuretick, 
for fear of inflaming it the more; after the Cor- 
ruption is come away from the Reins, let the 
Patient for ſome Weeks take Milk with a little 
Honey, to compleat the cleanſing of them. See 
Stone in the Kidneys and Gravel. 

An Ulcer in the Kidneys happens when the 
| Abſceſs has not been well drefs'd, or proceeds ei- 
ther from a very ſharp Matter that runs there- 
from, or from the Humour of the Lungs or Liver 
very much heated. 

The Ulcer in the Kidneys may alſo be cauſed, 
either by ſome Wound, Contuſion, exceſlively 


or Sleeping too much, and lying upon the Back, 
You may know if there is an Ulcer in the 
Kidneys, by a Pain in the Ribs, attended with 
an Heavineſs towards the Bladder, and a thick 
Urine, full of ſmall Things appearing like Hairs, 
which runs without any Stop. An Ulcer in the 
Kidne)s ought to be taken at firſt and cur'd, or 
elſe, in aged Perfons it will become incurable. 
In the curing of Ulcers in the Reins; three 
Things are to be obſerved ; the Firſt is to allay 
the Pain by very gentle Remedies ; the Second 
is to cleanſe it, and the Third is to heal it. 
The Pain is allay'd by purging the Patient 
with Caſta, or Double Catholicon, with the com- 
pound Syrup of Succory, with the Syrup of Roſes, 
or Dy cauſing him to vomit. 
They cleanſe the Ulcer by uſing Barley Water, 
made with the Roots of wild Succory, the Roots of 


ces, adding to every Paris Pint, a quarter of a 
Pound of white Honey; or elſe, with a Decocti- 
on of Marſh-mallows, mix an Ounce of the Oil 
of Sweet Almonds, ten Grains of Saffron, and 
eight Grains of the Seed of Fuſquiam in Pow- 
er 


This Potion muſt be repeated twice a Week in 


Drink at Meals. Mix in a Paris Pint of Wine 


four Ounces of Honey, with half a Setier of Plan- 
= Water, of which, let the Patient dfink as he 
is dry. 


You will heal the Ulcer, if for the Space of be 


overs 


Mallows, Marſh-mallows and Linſeed, or of Quin- 


ſix Weeks, or two Months, the Patient takes 
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Piece of Linnen Cloth be dip'd in a Decoction 


hot and piquant Food, extraordinary Watchings, 


the Morning faſting ; or elſe uſe the following 


Line 
that is, that have but lately calved, and have 
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every Morning faſting, three Ounces of the Wa- 


r of the Leaves of Green Tobacco, drawn in a 


imbeck; or if you give him twice a Week in 


Ounce of the Oil of Swect Almonds, three 
rops of the Oil of Myrrb, twenty Grains of 


b loes, with three Grains of Saffron reduc'd into 
Powder: He muſt neither eat Salt nor ſpiced 


Things, nor any other Food hard of Digeſtion. 


The Uſe of Aſſes Milk is very good. 


* Topurge the Reins, you muſt reduce into Pow- 
der the Seeds which are found in the ſmall Cups 
and Tops cf Louſe Burrs, call'd in Latin, Xan- 
tium, which muſt be drank in good White-wane ; 
it will purge the Reins of Gravel the ſooner, if 
the Powder be taken in Brandy. 

> KIDONEY-BEANS ; ſee under Beans. 


> KILDERKIN, a Liquid Meaſure, conſiſting of 


two Firkins, and two of theſe Kilderkins make a 


ZBarrel. 


KI NE, an uncertain Number of Cows to furniſh 


"a Dairy, according to the Largeneſs or Smallneſs 


of the Ground that is held for that Purpoſe z and 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid before un- 
der the Word Cow, ſomething more of Impor- 
tance may not improperly be added under the pre- 
ſent Head. The Kine muſt be of the beſt Choice 
and Breed that can poſſibly be attain'd to. 
Firft, They thould be big bon'd, for the larger 
a Cow is, the better the is; for when either thro' 
Age or Miſchance, ſhe ſhall be diſabled for the 
Fail, ſhe may be fed and made fit for the Sham- 


= bles, for no loſs, but Profit. 


Secondly, The Cow ſhould be fair of Shape, 


4 having all the Signs of plenty of Milk, as, a crum- 
0 pled, lean, thin Neck, a hairy Dewlap, and very 


arge Udder, with four Teats, long, thick, and 
tharp at the Ends; for the moſt Part either all 
white, or what Colour ſoever ſhe be, or at leaſt 
the fore Part thereof ; and if the Udder be well 
- hair'd before and behind, and ſmooth in the Bot- 


tom, it is a good Sign. 


Thiidly, The Breed is to be regarded, wherein 
ſome Counties exceed others: As for Black Kine, 
Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Torkſhirc and Derbyſhire ; for 


red ones, Glouceſterſhire, Somerſet ſhire, and part 


of Viltſbire; and for py'd ones, Lincolnſhire are 
the molt noted; and as any of the foremen- 
tion'd beſt Breeds are to be made choice of for a 


Dairy, ſo Care muſt be taken that the Breeds of 
every Kinds be not mix'd, but you ſhould have 
all of one entire Choice; neither by any Means 


muſt the Bull be a Foreigner from the Kine, but 


either of one Country, or of one Shape or Co- 
* Jour. Farther, the Fertility of the Soil where one 
lives ſhould be conſider'd, and no Kine bought by 


any means for it, from a Place that is more fruit- 
ful than one's own, but rather harder; for the 
latter will proſper and come on, while the other 


decays and falls Sick; with piſſing of Blood, or | fi 


the like. 


Fourthly, Your Kine ſhould be deep of Milk, 


that is, yield the moſt of it ; for which thoſe 
are ſaid to be beſt which are New-hair'd, 


their Milk deep ſpringing in their Udders; for 
Vo I. II. 


at that Time they give the moſt Milk. and if the 
Quantity be not then convenient, doubtleſs ſhe 
cannot be ſaid to be of deep Milk : Then for the 
Quantity of the Milk itſelf, for a Cow to yicld 
two Gallons at a Meal is rare and extraordinary; 
and to give but a Gallon certain is not to be 
found fault with. Again, thoſe Kine are ſaid to 
be of deep Milk, who, though they give not ſo 
exceeding much Milk as others, yet give a rea- 
ſonable Quantity, and give it long, as all the 
Year round; whereas others that yield more in 
Quantity will grow dry, being with Calf, ſome 
three Months, ſome two Months, and ſome one; 
but thoſe will give their ufual Meaſure, even the 
Night before they calve. 

Fifthly, Another Thing regarded in a Cow is 
Gentleneſs; for if ſhe be not, as may be ſaid, af- 
fable to the Maid, gentle and willing to come to 
the Pail, and patient to have her Dugs drawn, 
without Skittiſhneſs, Striking or Wildneſs ; ſhe 
is utterly unfit for the Dairy; ſhe ſhould alſo be 
kind in her Nature, that is, apt to conceive and 
bring forth; fruitful, to nouriſh, and loving to that 
which ſprings from her. See Calves, Cows, &c. 

KI NGS-EvIL, Tumours that uſually ariſe a- 
bout the Neck, and ſometimes in ſome other 
glandinous Parts, as the Arm-pits and Breaſts. 
There are two Sorts of them, the True or Legi- 
timate, and the Falſe or Baſtard ones ; the laſt 
Sort are more difficult to be cur'd than the other, 
and it is dangerous to touch them becauſe they 
have much Malignity in them. They proceed 
from a watry Humonr or Lympb, which is viſcous 
and imprinted with acid Particles: This Lymph 
being found in too great a Quantity in the 
Glands, it hardens them, and produces thoſe Sorts 
of Swellings ; they become cancerous when the 
Lymph is more ſharp and more corroſive, and 
if it ſhould penetrate as far as the Bone, it will 
corrupt and rot it. 

The Latin Word for theſe Tumours is Scropha, 
deriv'd from Scropha, a Sow, becauſe Swine are 
ſubject to this Diſtemper, and thoſe who feed 
upon their Fleſh are likewiſe more Subject to 
it than others. 

The Way to know whether thoſe Sores be the 
Evil or not, is to put a live Earth-Worm upon 
the Place; if it is the Evil, it will in a Night's 
Time turn into Earth or Dirt; but if other wiſe, 
it will remain as before; but you would do well 
to cut off both the Ends of the Worm, that he 
may not enter into the Ulcer, 

The general Regimen to be obſerved by thoſe 
who are troubled with the Evil, is to endure 
Hunger as long as potlibly they can, and to eat 


as ſparingly as may be at Meals, always to hold 
their Heads ſtrait ſleeping and waking; to be 
ſparing of Speech, and never to fall into a Paſ- 
10N. | 

M. Chomell ſets down ſeveral Cures for this 
Diſtemper particularly, apply to the Part the 
Ointment of Althea, Oxicroceum, or Colts. Foot 
of Vigo cum Mercurio : Many having uſed this by 


Way of Plaiſter, have been happily cur'd in a 
ſhort Time. 
I | 2, Take 
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2. Take half a Pound of the Juice of Tobacco, 
four Ounces of the Juice of Wormwood, an Ounce 
and an. Half of the Oil of Hipericum, as much of 
the Oil of Elder-Flowers, an Handful of Vorm- 
wood- Leaves, as much of thoſe of the great Groun- 
ſel, and the great Scrophularia, and an Ounce and 
an Half of hitc-wine , boil them all together, 
keeping always ſtirring the Stuff *till the Juices 
are conſum'd ; then ſtrain it through a Linnen 
Cloth, and melt therein four Ounces of Tellow 
Wax, two Ounces of He-Goat's Greaſe, and as 
much Turpentine; then taking it oft the Fire, 
mix therewith an Ounce of Frankincenſe, the 
ſame Quantity of Myrrh and Maſtick well pul- 
verized ; this ought to be done in a Copper Pan. 

2. To heal theſe Iumoms or Sores you may 
make uſe of this following Ointment : Take three 
Ounces of long Ariftolochia, half an Ounce of 
Mzjrrh, and two Ounces of Mummy, when you 
have reduced them to Powder, melt four Ounces 
of Wax, with half a Pound of Oil, and half a 
Pound of Sugar, and ſome Tobacco-Leaves, until 
the Juice is conſumed ; then take the Veſlel off 
the Fire, and mix the Powder with this Stuff. 

4. If there be need of a Corroſive, the follow- 
ing Receipt is an admirable One: Take an 
Ounce of the Oil of Olive, mix therewith Half an 
Ounce of Litharge well ſubtiliz'd, ſtir both the 
one and the other in a leaden Mortar for the 
Space of eight Hours, to the end they may be 
Incorporated ; afterwards add thereto an Ounce 
of Tobacco Fuice, and four Ounces of Raſewater; 
then ſtirring the ſame again for an Hour and an 
Half, dip ſome ſmall Bits of Linnen therein, and 
fill the Holes therewith. 

While theſe external Remedies are operating, 
let the Perſon be purg'd with Lozenges of Dia- 
carthami, or Citro, or with the Confection Ha- 
mech, the Fetid Pill, or Sena, Aganick, Syrup of 
pale Roſes, or of that of Hellebore, for a Month's 
Time, and let him every Morning drink two 
Glaſſes of the Decoction of Gnajacum, Sarſaparilla, 
and Eſquine or Indian Bulruſb; after which let 
there be given him, if it be judged proper, that 
is, if the Perſon be found ſtrong enough for it, a 
ſmall Fluxing at the Mouth; this Remedy alone 
has cur'd ſeveral : However you muſt in the 
mean Time obſerve, that it is not proper for 
thoſe who are extreamly dry, and have a weak 
Stomach or Breaft. 

5. He that takes for two Months together eve- 
ry Morning faſting, the Juice of Marigold, will, 
according to M. Chomell, be certainly cur'd. The 
Doſe for thoſe who are robuſt 1s four Ounces, 
and from two to three for others. 

They muſt be purged every eighth Day, and 
the Sores muſt be chafed Morning and Evening 
with Brandy, and they muſt drink nothing that 
is cold. 

But in cafe this ſhould not ſucceed, by reaſon 
of very hidden Reaſons, Recourſe muſt be had 
to a very able Surgeon, becauſe an ignorant one 
may touch the zagular Vein, the recurrent Nerve, 


| 


or the carotid Artery in the Operation, 
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6. Take a ſufficient Quantity of Lixards, cut 
off their Heads and Tails, and macerate their 
Bodies in good ſtrong Vinegar for three Days to- 
gether; after that, when you have dry'd them in 
an Oven, reduce them into Powder, and with 
lome Honey make an Opiate. The Doſe is à 
Dram Morning and Evening in ſome Wine. It 
is a Sovereign Antidote to drive out theſe Sorts 
of Impurities, as well as Cancers, &c. | 

7. Take a Pound of fine Iurpentine, and ag 
much new Wax: cut into Pieces; incorporate 
them upon the Fire, then add thereto three 
Chopines of the Juice of Betony, let them be 
gently boil'd, and in ſuch a Manner that the 
whole may make up one Maſs or Body; let the 
Stuft cool for Four and Twenty Hours : Take 
the, Ointment and waſh it ſo often, until from a 
black Colour it becomes white; then form it 
into Pellets, which you muſt ſteep in cold Wa- 
ter for Four and Twenty Hours. 

K1NG's-SPEAR ; {ce Aſphodil. 

KIN TAL, a Kind of Weight moſt commonly of 
one Hundred Pounds, or ſomething under or over, 
according to the divers Uſes of ſundry Nations. 

KIR TLE-FL Ax, twelve Heads in a Bunch, 
being about one Hundred Pound in Weight. 

K1TCHEN, a Place where they prepare and 
dreſs Victuals; all neceſſary Utenfils ought to be 
ready in a Kitchen, as Caldrons, Pots, Pans, Stew- 
pans, Coppers, Pails, Baſons, Tables or Dreſſers, 
Diſhes, Plates, Knives, Grid. Irons, Spits, Chafin- 
Diſhes, &c. The Chimney ſhould be large, that fo 
you may eaſily manage the Veſſels you uſe in 
your Cooking ; but the other Utenſils being ge- 
nerally fo well known, they are omitted; all that 
need be ſaid, is, that the Kitchen ſhould be kept 
clean and in as good Order as poſſible; and that 
there ſhould be a Place near it wherein to keep 
the Victuals cool. 

K1TCHEN- GARDEN, a Term in Gardening, 
the ſame being a Place where Legumes and other 
Herbs are cultivated for the Uſe of the Kitchen. 
We have ſhewn what the Work of a Gardener 1s 
in general throughout the Year, under the Ar- 
ticle Gardener, and what he is to do as a Floriff, 
under that of Florift's-Tear, to which we refer 
our Readers; ſo we do in like Manner refer 
what he is to do both in the Fruit-Garden and 
Kitchen-Garden to that which 1s laid down un- 
der the Names of the ſeveral Months in the Year, 
viz. Fanuary, February, March, &c. that we may 
avoid all unneceſlary Repetitions. 

We ſhall only ſet down the Product of the 
Kitchen-Garden in every Month of the Year; and 
to begin with that of January, Chardons are yet 
in great Perfection. 

Roots preſerv'd in Sand, which are now in Uſe, 
are Carrots, Parſnips, Beets both red and white, 
and Potatoes, with ſome Skirrets. 

Roots yet 1 in the Ground, are Scor- 
zonera, Turnips, Horſe-Radiſh and ſome Young 
Carrots, which were fown in the Month of Juh; 
and the Roots kept dry in the Houſe, are Onions, 
Garlick, Shalots and Rocambole. 


We 
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We have yet ſome Artichokes in the Houſe, 
 . hich were pteſerved by ſetting their Stalks in 
£3 1 

+ w * for boiling are Boar-coal, Savoy Cab- 
bages, Sprouts of Dutch and Batterſea Cabbage, 
Red and Ruffa Cabbage and Spinage. 

Herbs for Soop and other Kitchen Uſes are 
Parſley, Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the white 
Beet, Leeks, Thyme, Sage, Winter Marjoram, 
Clary, Cellery, and ſome uſe the Tops of green 
Peaſe and Aſparagus. 

Dry'd Herbs for Houſhold Uſe are Marigold- 
Flowers, Sweet Marjoram and dry'd Mint. 

Sallets for this Month are compoſed of the Tops 
of Mint, young Creſſes, Muſtard, Radiſn, 
young Lettice, young Onions, Cellery and En- 
dive, the Tops of Burnet and Chervil; to which 
Mixture we may add Cabbage-Lettice preſerved 
under Glaſſes, or ſome of the Dutch brown Let- 
tice, which was ſown abroad at the End of Au- 
guſt, and is now a little curled, and very agree- 
able amongſt Sallet Herbs. 

We have plenty of Aſparagus upon the hot 
Bed made on purpoſe in December. 

In February ſome Chardons yet remain; and 
we have ſtill ſome Turnips, Parſnips, Beets, 
Potatoes, Skirrets and Scorzonera, with ſome 
Carrots ſown in Fuly. 

Aſparagus in hot Beds now much better than 
in the preceding Month. 


The Herbs for Kitchen Uſe are thoſe men- 


tioned in Fanuary. 

Herbs for boiling are red Cabbages, Sprouts of 
Cabbages, and ſome few of the Savoy Cabbages, 
Spinage, and the Leaves of the White Beet. 

The Sallets of this Month conſiſt of the ſame 
ſmall Herbs as in the preceding; but we may 
now add Water-Creſles and blanch'd Dandelion. 

The Cucumbers that were ſown in Ofober, 
if they have ſtood the Rigour of the Fanuary 
Froſts, will towards the End yield us ſome Fruit, 
and the Kidney-Beans, which were ſown at the 
ſame Time will now afford us plenty of Beans. 

March aftords very little Variety of Herbs for 


te Table, for now the Winter Stores are almoſt 


ſpent, and the Roots which have been hitherto 
highly uſeful are hard and ftringy; and beſides 
an underſtanding Gardener muſt at this Seaſon 
new crop his Ground with Herbs and Roots for 
the ſucceeding Months. 

The only Herbs now good are Sprouts of Cab- 
bages, Yoang Caboage Plants, or Coleworts, and 
ſome of the Winter Spinage. 

The Roots are Carrots ſown in July, Radiſhes 
of Michaelmas, ſome few Turnips that were ſown 
late, and red Beets. | 
Me have Kidney-Beans, and ſome Peaſe in 

the hot Beds, befides Cucumbers upon the Plants 
raiſed in Fanuary. 

Aſparagus upon the hot Bed made in Februa- 
), 18 now much better taſted than what we cut 
m the preceding Months. 

Towards the End the Radiſhes fown upon the 
Bed in February will be fit to draw. 
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We may now add to the Sallets of the forego- 
ing Month ſome Purſlain, with young Tops of 
Tarragon, of which a few Leaves will ſerve to 
give a Reliſh to a large Sallet. i 
Hop Buds or Tops are now gathered to boil, 
and are not much inferior to Aſparagus. 

We have at the End ſome ſcarlet Strawberries 
ripe upon the hot Beds, and alſo ſome few Beans, 
if we have had Courage enough to forward em 
by artificial Heats; tho' that Trouble and Ex- 
pence rarely turns to an Account. 

The Stalks and tender Sprouts of Turnips run- 
ning to Seed are now excellent, after the Strings 
are taken from 'em: Theſe in the Market are 
called Lupines, and are generally eſteem'd one 
of the heſt boiled Sallets, 

We have in April for boiled Sallets, young 
Carrots ſown in the foregoing Month, as alſo 
Winter Spinage: We have yet ſome Sprouts from 
the old Stems of Cabbages and Coleworts, of 
young Cabbage Plants, or Radiſh Tops, in this 
Scarcity of boiling Greens, are uſed by many, 
and are not to he deſpiſed; but what is prefera- 
ble to all, there 1s Aſparagus now in great Plen- 
ty upon the natural Beds, making its firſt Ap- 
pearance in the Gardens about London, about the 
third or fourth of this Month. We have now 
{ome Sprouts of Colly-flowers, which begin to 
run to Seed, as they will often do if the Winter 
has been mild; they eat very well. 

Young Radiſhes are now plentiful, and ſome 
of the Dutch brown Lettice, which has ſtood the 
Winter, will cabbage towards the End of the 
Month. 

The ſmall Herbs for Sallets upon the natural 
Ground, are Creſſes, Radiſh, Spinage and Mu- 
ſtard, and the other Herbs proper to mix with 
them, are Burnet, Tarragon and young Onions. 
We have now alſo ſome young Purſlain upon 
the hot Beds. 

About the End of the Month, Kidney-Beans 
which were ſown in the Middle of February, up- 
on the hot Bed, will be fit to gather. 

We have plenty of Cucumbers upon the hot 
Beds made for that Purpoſe, about the Begin- 
ning of February, and Muſhrooms upon the Beds 
made about the ſame Time. 

We have now Scallions and Leeks, and ſweet 
Herbs growing of all Sorts, except that which 
is call'd the Summer Sweet Marjoram. 

The Kitchen Garden in May, aftords us many 
pleaſing Varieties both of Fruits and Herbs. 

Aſparagus 1s now in great Plenty, and Colly- 
flowers are now 1n their greateſt Perfe&ion, the 
Imperial, Royal Silefia, and many other Kinds of 
Cabbage-lettices, are in their Prime, and very 
proper Sallets for this Seaſon, with Mixtures of 
young Burnet, Purſlain, the Flowers of the ſmall 
Naſturtium and Cucumbers; for the ſmall Herbs, 
which were the Sallets of the laſt Month, are 
now to be laid aſide, as they are apt to run in- 
to Leaf almoſt as ſoon as they ate above Ground, 
and are too hot for the Weather. 


hot Beds. 


We have yet ſome Kidney-Beans upon the 
We 
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We gather Pcaſe and Beans in this Month, There are great plenty of Musk-melons, Cur. © 
from thoſe ſown in October, and have plenty of | rants, Gooſeberries, Rasberries, Cherries, Plums. 
Artichokes. Apricccks, Peaches and Nectarines. ö 

We have now green Gooſeberries for Tarts. The Genniting and Codlin are now good, and 

The Carrots ſown upon the hot Beds in Fe- ſome Pears : We have yet ſome Wood Strawher. 
b, are now very good; but thoſe remaining | ries, and towards the End our firſt Figs are ripe 
of the Crop ſown at Michaelmas are hard and | and ſome of the Fuly-Grapes. 
good for nothing. Spinage is yet fit for Uſe. This is the beſt Month for pickling Cucum- 

We have towards the End of the Month ſome | bers. > | 
ſcarlet Strawberries, ripe in the natural Beds, | In Auguſt we have for boiling, Cabbages, and 
and the common May-cherry, with ſome few of | the Sprouts of the firſt Cabbages, Colly-flowers 

5 the A) Dake-cherries againſt Walls, and alſo | Artichokes, Cabbage: lettice, Beets, Carrots, and 
green Apricocks for 'Tarts . Turnips; but other boiling Roots ſhould not yet 

This is the moſt proper Month for diſtilling of | be touch'd. 

Herbs, which.are now in their greateſt Perfection. | We have yet ſome Beans, Peaſe, and Kidney- | 

We have ſome 3 in the Beginning of | Beans. 
June; but it is not adviſeable to cut them after | All Sorts of Kitchen Herbs are now as in the 
the firſt Week. laſt Month. 

There are now great plenty of Garden Beans, | We have Radiſhes and Horſe-Radiſh. 

Peaſe and Kidney Beans. Colly- flowers are now | The Sallets are Cabbage-Lettice, Cucumbers, 
in great Perfection, and ſome of the Batterſea | with a Mixture of young Creſſes, Muſtard, Ra- 
and Dutch Cabbages will be fit to cut towards | dith, and a little Tarragon. | 
the Beginning of the Month; we have alſo great Roots now dry in the Houſe, are Garlick, Sha- 
plenty of Artichokes. lots and Rocambole. 

We begin to draw ſome young Carrots and | We have plenty of Cucumbers for pickling, and 
Onions, that were ſown in February, and fome | this Work ſhould not now be any longer delay'd, 
young Parſnips. for the firſt Froſt or great Rains ſpoil them. 

Sallets for this Month, are compoſed of Pur- | We have Musk-melons in abundance. 5 
flain, Burnet, the Flowers of Naſtuitzum Indicum, We begin to cut ſome Cellery towards the End 
and Cabbage-lettice of ſeveral Kinds, wiz. the | of the Month. ; 
Dutch, Brown, Imperial, Royal Silefta, and Coſs j We have ſtill ſome Gooſeberries, Rasberries, | 
Lettices; with ſome blanch'd Endive and Cu-] and Currants, with ſome of the Carnation and 
cumbers. Morella Cherries, Apricocks, Plums of various 

The Flower and Stem cf Borrage and Burnet ! Kinds, ſeveral Sorts of Peaches and Nectarines, 
are now good 1n cool Tankards. Pears, Apples, ſeveral Kinds of Grapes, Figs in 

The Pot-herbs in Uſe for the preceding Month | abundance, Mulberries, and ſome Filberts. 
are ſtill good. We have in September ſeveral Kinds of Peaches, 

We have green Gooſeberries for Tarts till a-] Grapes, Figs, Pears and Apples, with ſome 
bout the End of the Month. of the late Kinds of Plums. 

The ripe Fruits, are Strawberries of many] We have yet Melons and Cucumbers. Fs 
Kinds; as the Duke, White, Black and Red Hearts, | Walnuts are now good, and the Filberts full 8 
the Flemiſh and Carnation Cherrics, ſome Raſ: | ripe. F 
berrics, Currants, and Melons of the firſt Ridges:} This Month affords us ſome young Garden 
We have alſo Codlins fit for Uſe, and towards] Beans, and Rounceval Peaſe, and we have yet 
the End ſome Geunitings, and Maſculine Apri- | ſome Kidney-Beans. . 
cocks; and in the forcing Frames, if we have Upon the Artichokes, which were planted in 
any, all the forward Kinds of Grapcs are ripe. | the Spring, we have now very good Flowers 

In Fuly we have Rounceval Peaſe, Garden and Suckers, and we have ſtill plenty of Colly- 
Beans, and Kidney-Beans, and ſome commend flowers, | | = « 
the wild Peaſe to be gather'd very young, and | We have Cabbage-lettice of ſeveral Sorts, in 
dreſſed as Kidney-Beans. great Perfection, and Radiſhes. 

We have Colly- flowers, Cabbages and Arti- Sallets for this Month, are compoſed of Creſſes, 
chokes, in abundance; and ſome of the ſmall Radiſh, Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Bur- 
Artichoke- ſuckers, to be eaten raw or ripe. net, and Lettice, with ſome blanch'd Cellery and 

| All Sorts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very | Endive, ; 
good, if the Gardener has minded from Time | There are now plenty of Muſhrooms upon Beds, 
| to Time, to cut them down for ſhooting afreth ; | and in Paſture Grounds. | 
| Aromatick Herbs eſpecially, are in their great- We have Carrots, ſomeTurnips, Skirrets, Scor- | 
eſt Perfection. zonera, and Beets. both the red and the white. 
Sallets for this Month, are compoſed of Cab-| Roots for the Kitchen Uſe, are Horſe-Radiſh, © 

bage-lettice, Purſlain, Tarragon, Burnet, young | Onions, Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole. 3 

Onions, Cucumbers, Flowers of the Naſturtium, There are abundance of Cabbages, and Sprouts 

and ſome Endive blanch'd. ; of Cabbages, with ſome Savoys; but the laſt eat. 

We have young Carrots, Turnips and Beets. much better when the Froſt has pinch'd them. 
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There remains yet, in the Month of October, 


"> me Colly-flowers, Artichokes, Peaſe, and Beans. 


e Kidney-beans ſown in Fuly, will now pro- 
are F rait, if we defend Them from the cold 
ights. 
"Ve have ſtill Cucumbers, and ſome Melons. 
Roots for boiling, are Turnips, Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera and Beets. 
Roots to uſe raw in the Kitchen, are Onions, 
* Garlick, Shalots and Rocambole. 
 FSallet-Herbs, are Creſſes, Chervil, Muſtard, 
* Radiſh, Turnip, or Rape, Spinage, Lettice, both 
ſmall and great, and ſeveral Sorts of Cabbage- 
lettice, Burnet, Tarragon, and ſome Onions, with 
blanched Cellery, and Endive. 
You have now Chardons. 
> Herbs for Soop, and other Kitchen Uſes, are Par- 
* ley, Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs. 
Ripe Fruits in this Month, are ſome of the late 


; 4 Peaches, and Plums, Grapes, Figs, and Mulber- 
tries, with ſome Filberts, and Walnuts, and great 


Variety of Pears and Apples. 
There are plenty of Muſhrooms. 

* "You have Colly-flowers in November, in the 
' Green-Houſe, and ſome Artichokes. 
Roots to be uſed this Month, are Carrots Parſ- 
nips, Turnips, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Horſe- 
Radith, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shalots and 
Rocambole. 

Pot-Herbs, are Cellery, Parſley, Sorrel, Thyme, 
Savory, Beet-leaves, and Clary out of the Gar- 
den; and of Dry'd Herbs you have Mint, ſweet 
Marjoram, and Flowers of the Marygold. 

Herbs for boiled Szllets, are Cabbages, and the 
Sprouts of Cabbages, ſome few Savoy Cabbages, 
and Spinage. 

Is cu have Cucumbers upon thoſe Plants ſown 
in Fuly, if you have kept em well guarded from 
Rain and Froſt. 8 
HSallets for this Month, are the ſmall Herbs on 
the Hot Bed, with Burnet Cabbage: lettice, Cel- 
lery, and Endive blanched, and young Onions. 
= Therearenow ſome Grapes, Peaches and Figs, 
with Apples and Pears of ſeveral Sorts; ſome 
= Bullis, Walnuts, Haſle-nuts, Cheſnuts, Medlars 
5 0 Services, with ſome Arbutus, or Tree Straw- 

erries. 


You have many Sorts of Cabbages, and their 


-> Sprouts, for boiling, and Spinage in December. 


> You have in the Conſervatory, ſome Colly- 
flowers, and Artichokes, preſerv'd in Sand. 
Ihe Roots for this Month are the ſame as in 
= the laſt. 
> dSallets are the ſmall Herbs upon the Hot Bed, 
5 with Mint, Tarragon, Burnet, Cabbage-lettice, 
: Preſerv'd under Glaſſes, with ſome Creſſes, and 
Chervil upon the natural Ground, which have a 
high Taſte, and help the Sallets of this Seaſon 
very much; and with theſe, you have Cellery, 
and Endive blanched. 


Y 75 Herbs for Soop and the Kitchen Uſe, are Sage, 


Thyme, Savory, Beet-leaves, the Tops of young 


Peaſe, Parſley, Sorrel, Spinage, Chervil, Celler 
os and Leeks, with ſweet Marjoram and Marygold- 


Kowers dry'd, and alſo dry'd Mint; for the green 
Vo I. II. 


Mint at this Time of the Year is ſcarce, and not 
ſo good for Sauces as for Sallets. 

You have Aſparagus upon Hot Beds, and if you 
have been diligent, you have yet ſome Cucum- 
bers upon the Plants ſown in July and Auguſt. 

There are now plenty of Pears and Apples. 

KITCHEN - GARDEN - EARTH, Earth pro- 
per for the Nouriſhment of Herbs, &c. for the 
Kitchen, 

The French Authors, who have treated of this 
Subject, generally agree, that it ought to be of a 
blackiſh Colour, ſandy, fat,pliant, or eaſy to Till; 
that it muſt neither be cold nor light ; that it 
muſt have no ill Smell, nor ill Taſte; and that it 
1s abſolutely neceſſary it ſhould be three Foot 
deep of that Quality, for the Nouriſhment of Trees 
and Winter Legumes ; for want of which Depth, 
the Author of the Retir'd Gardener, ſays, the Trees 
will certainly decay within ſix Years af:er they 
are planted, as he pretends to have obſerved by 
Experience. | 

Our Engliſh Authors, of the beſt Judgment 


[in this Affair, do indeed agree with him, that a 


Soil three Foot deep, muſt certainly be the beſt ; 
but they ſay, that where it happens once to be ſo, 
either in France or England, it is more than ten 
Times found to the contrary ; that ſome Soils 
hold not out above nine Inches deep, ſome a Foot, 
others a Foot and an Half; but thoſe that arrive 
to two Foot are not much to be found fault with; 
that where-ever any fall ſhort of what is eſteem'd 
a ſufficient Depth for Fruit-trees and Plants, they 
mult be rais'd to the Depth deſir'd, with any good 
Earth in the Neighbourhood, that can be ſpared; 
for great Care muſt be taken not to trench the 
Ground into the Rock of Gravel, Chalk, Ls 
Sc. when the Soil holds out ſo deep as it ſhould 
be. They have further obſerv'd, that what is e- 
ſteem'd in Exgland a good Soil for Fruit-trees, is 
not always a black coloured Earth, moſt heathy 
and boggy Grounds being of that Colour; that 
Experience has taught them, that a — loamy 
Soil, of a greyiſh Colour, has anſwer'd all they 
could expect from a good Earth. 

Now, to diſcover whether the Earth be of an 
ill Smell, or an ill Taſte, take z Handful or two 
| of the Earth and ſteep it in Water for ſix or ſeven 
Hours; and then ſtraining it through a Linnen- 
cloth, and taſting the Water, the ill Smell, and 
unſavory Taſte. if it has either, may be perceived; 
and ſo you muſt not uſe it, becauſe it will impart 
the ſame Qualities to the Fruits and Roots: The 
Vine which grows at Ruel near Paris, which has 
the ſame Taſte with that of the Earth, 1s a con- 
vincing Proof of this Aſſertion. The fame may 
be affirmed of Fruits and Roots, they never will 
be ſo good in Taſte as thoſe which are raiſed out 
of good Ground: All Legumes, eſpecially, the 
quicker they come to Maturity of Growth, by the 
agreeable Richneſs of the Ground, are infinitely 
better than the ſame Kinds by a longer Growth 
in a bad or poor Soil. : 

Very indifferent Fruit, though of a good Kind, 
is often to be met with, without ever knowing 


the Reaſon of it; ſome have complain d tt rhe 
K Cima 
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Colmar Pear was never good in their Garden“ great Laſlitudes therein: Some of them are accom- 
though it is certainly one of the beſt that can be] pany'd with Heat, and others with ſo extream a 4 
eaten in January or February. Now, if they had Cold, that you will be ſcarce able to warm them. | 
examined the Nature of their Ground before] This laſt is commonly incident to fat and purſy 
they had planted their Gardens, they would not | People, and to thoſe who live either in moiſt Hou- 
have been ſo ſurprized, to meet with Fruits of an | ſes, or cold Rooms, and marſhy Places; that kneel 
ill Taſte, which are otherwiſe of a very extraordi- long upon the Ground and upon Stones; or that 
nary Sort. eat much raw Fruit or windy Pulſe, and efpeci- 

A Bluciſh-clay, or Iron- mould, that lies under ally Chich-peaſe. If theſe Humours ſpread upon 
the goodEarth next the Gravel, occaſions the Roots, the Legs it will cauſe Tumours and Swellings 
eſpecially of Pears and Apples, to canker, grow | therein. 


full of Knobs, and decay in {everalParts; hindering| I. In Order to cure the Diſtempers of the Knees | : 40 
their free Paſſage downwards, which may be and the ſaid Coldneſs, firſt in particular, the Patient 5 ' 
known after a few Years planting, by the Trees] muſt 8 often be purg'd, either with Manna, 5 
dying at the Top of the laſt Year's Shoots, and can-¶ Tablets de Citro, Agarick, Cochie, or Infuſion of 


kering in ſeveral other Parts of the Tree, growing | Sena, Agarick, Khubarb, and with Syrup of Roſes 
moſly, and not ſwelling in the Stem or Body in and a Cataplaſm is to be apply'd made of Old 
Proportion to its Age. The Miſchief beginning | Cheeſe, beaten with as much Hogs Greaſe ſalted, 
in the Roots, obſtructs a ſufficient Quantity of the | or elſe wrap the Knees in Oil-cloth, Buskinwiſe; 
Sap to aſcend, which is not only lets than conve-|and proceed thus: Take Iris, Clove and Nutmeg, 
nient for the Growth and WI of the Tree; of each Half an Ounce, Betony, Sage, Albes 
but is corruptly and irregularly ſtrain'd, which |and Myrrh, of each an Ounce; let the whole be ' 
makes the Fruit not anſwer its Character, but of- | pulveriz'd together; melt afterwards as much 
ten taſte woody, inſipid, or bitter, and becomes| white Wax, with Nut-oil as you have a Mind to, 
ſo deform'd, as hardly to be known. and mixing them with the Powders, dip your Lin- 
Another important Obſervation is, that the] nen in it when quite hot; a Cauſtick may alſo be 
Garden Ground thould lye open to the four dif-|of Uſe. As for the Regimen, practiſe the ſame 
ferent Aſpects of the Sun; for which, ſee the Ar- as in a Pituitous Gout, which ſee. N - 8 
ticle Expoſition of the Sun. This is eſſential to] 2. As for the Weakneſſes caus'd by Heat, bleed 
the Nourithment of Fruits and Legumes, and to|twice, or thrice; then purge with Whey, and 7 
the communicating a Taſte to them agreeable to] Caſſia, or with Double Catholicon, diſſolved in a 
their Qualities. Our Engliſh Gardeners further | Decoction of Agrimony and wild Succory 3 or 
obſerve, that the Grounds well defended from the|elſe take mineral Water, or Half Bath, in which 
North, North-Weſt, and North-Eaſt Winds, are] boil Mallows, Marſhmallows, Camomile, Meliot, 
beſt, and ſureſt of Succeſs in Matter of Fruits : | Violets, and Pellitory ; they may uſe Aſſes or Y 
But in Caſe the Spot of Ground for a Kitchen-|Cows-milk; they muſt eat nothing that is either | 
Garden, ſhould not have the Qualities deſcrib'd, | too ſalt, or ſpicy; neither Onions, Garlicks, Chib- 
a ſtrong cultivated Soil ſhould be pitch'd upon, | bols, nor Leeks; they muſt moderately uſe many 
of a reddiſh Colour, friable, and that may be ea-| Things, the Exceſs of which would be even more 
ſily till'd, neither too hot nor too cold: An Earth] injurious to them than any Thing they could eat. 1 
of this Quality, and of a ſufficient Depth may do.| Thoſe who apply either of theſe following Cata- 7 
As for thoſe other backward Soils, which are long | plaſms, will find much Relief by them. A 
pregnating in the Spring, the Productions of | Take three Ounces of Barley Meal, and an 
the Seed are ſo ſlow, that they are no Ways fit | Ounce of Goats Dung, and for want of that, Shee 
for the Purpoſe : However, they are better than | Dung will do; a Pound of Honey, five or fx | 
thoſe light Soils which have no Subſtance; as for |Spoonfuls of Vinegar 3 mix the whole together | 
thoſe clayey,wet,cold, unweildy Soils, they are oy and apply it. | 7 
no means proper for a Garden; the Trees will! Another Ppultis, is to take Bean- flower, Fine '$ 
never thrive there, no more than Legumes. See Bran, and Camomile Flowers reduced into Pow- 
Planting of Garden-Trees, and Untry'd-Earth. der, of each one Ounce, Goats Dung two Ounces 
KNEE, the inferior and fore Part of the Thigh, | boil the whole together, either with as much new 
where it Joins with the Leg. Wine, Hydromel, or Oxicrat, which you will; 
The Knees are ſubject to many Diſorders; and at laſt, when it begins to thicken like Pap, 
ſometimes Humours diſtil either from the Brain, add to it three Ounces of Camomile Oyl, or of | 
or from ſome Intemperature of the Liver, Spleen, or | Anet, 
{ome other Parts of the Body, in the Nature of | KNIGHT, or SCARLET-CROsS ; See Fo 
a Rhenmatiſm, which cauſe Weakneſſes, and very |ruſalem-Croſs. 


L. LABYRINTH, 


a Garden Term, the ſame| M. Chomell ſays, this Plant commonly grows in 
| a6 Pics cut into ſeveral Windings, | uncultivated and dry Places; and that i is more 
Fer off ! Horn- Beam, to divide them one from e e found near the City of Rome; it bloſ- 
another. We often meet with them in great|ſoms 1nFuly and Auguſt; its Virtues are to warm 
Gardens, and the moſt valuable Labyrinths are|and dry, but it is alſo opening; the Root boil'd 

moſtly "thoſe that wind moſt, as that of Ver- in Water is good againſt Convalſions, for Rup- 
. Cfailles, the Contrivance of which has been won-| tures, and Shortneſs of Breath ; as alſo for inve- 


| 4 ik” hat have ſeen it. terate Conghs, Stoppage of Urine, and to bring on 
„ erialy hr d by all that | | the Alijes Boing reduced into Powder, it ths © 
„ | 1 good Smell, and is proper to be put into Cheſts 
1 a | of Cloaths, to impart it to them: Its Leaves in a 
= T Cataplaſm are good for the Head-Ach and Inflam- 
= - mation of the Eyes. h 
| NZ : 
= * 7s LaMs, a four footed Animal, engender'd be- 
34 =" I 2 -\ UN tween a Ram and a Sheep ; a Male-lamb the firſt 
= = 70> M' YA Year 1s called a Weather-Hog, and the Female an 
= -——Sþ III ON | Eme-Hog , the ſecond, it is call'd a Weather, and 
1 litzhe Femals a Theaf, when ſhe is fit for the Ram, 
| WA | eſpecially from three Years-upwards, till their 
/ 5 N Mouths break 3 and if ſhe goes on another Year, 
4 0 YM | ſhe is called a double Theaf. 
AR 1 Zi The beſt Time for Ewes to lamb, is about the 
\ ay AL latter End of April, if Paſture Sheep, and fo 
W; WS | till the Beginning of June; but if Field Sheep 

| NIA gs | from the Beginning of January to the End of 
[---1 ARS March. There are thoſe who aſſiſt their Sheep 
1 17 in lambing; and when theſe little Animals are firſt 
r 4 brought forth,they preſently lift them upon their 
| Legs, and before they accuſtom them to ſuck, 
: firſt milk the Sheep, for the firſt Milk is by no 
r Means good for the Lamb; and thoſe who neglect 
y this, are accounted no good Managers of their 
- | Sheep; they likewiſe put up the Dam and Lamb 
7 ; : : for two Days together, in order to keep them 
- The Paliſades, of which Labyrinths ought to] warm; and they feed the Sheep, for about four 
. be compoſed, ſhould be ten, twelve, or fifteen| Days, with good Hay and Bran and give them 
. Foot High; ſome there are that are no higher than] Water blanched with a little Millet. ower, and 

one can lean on; but thoſe are not the fineſt. good Litter; but where there are numerous 
1 The Walks of a Labyrinth ought to be kept] Flocks of Sheep, as with us in England, theſe, and 
8 rolbd, and the Horn- Beams ſet in them ſhear'd, other Cares about them, cannot be attended. 
x in the Shape of Half-moons ; but the Figure be fore] The Lambs are to be ſeparated about Michael- 
x will beſt demonſtrate what further may be ſaid] „, the Male and the Female; and having put 

on this Ornament of a Garden, which not ſuiting| thoſe deſigned for Rams aſide, geld the reſt. 
e with the Purſes of many, we omit. But ſuch as have ſeveral Paſtures may wean 'em 
— > Layous; fee Tillage. at ſixteen or eighteen Weeks old, and the better 
; Lapp, an Implement that ſerves for ma- the Exe will take Ram again; and where poor 
* ny Uſes, and of which there are ſeveral Sorts, Husband men, who milk their Ewes, wean their 
z; and more particularly imploy'd by Gardeners,who| Lambs ſooner than at twelve Weeks old, theſe 


2 have a double one, in order to frame the Top] Lambs will never be as good as the others. 


> of an Arbour or Summer-houſe, or to range Elm-| As for the Gelding of Lambs, you may conſult 

 * Branches into a cloſe Walk 3 they alſo uſe ano-| that Article; and when the Operation is over, you 

» ther Ladder for the ſame Purpoſe as the former, muſt give them choptHay mix'd with ſome Bran. 

Mioith three Feet, but it does not ſtand ſo firm. | yoy geld moſt of your Males, becauſe a few Rams 
LaDies-GLOvVE, in Latin Campanula, a| will ſerve many Sheep; and it is very well known, | 

Plant whofe Leaves are rough, of a middling Size, that Weather-mutton is very much to be prefer- 

E detween a March Violet and Petty Mullein; its] red before Ram-mutton 3 for the beſt Part of the 

Stem has ſeveral Angles, and about a Cubit high, Subſtance of their Food being conſum'd by their 
„from which proceed ſeveral Sprigs; the Flower] Acts of Copulation, makes their Fleſh of a diſa- 


A bears is red, inclining to white, and ſweet greeable Taſte. 

== {ſcented ; the Roots are like thoſe of Black Helle-| M. Chomell ſays, that the Way to fatten Lambs, 

bore, and have the Odour of Cinnamon, ſo as that they may yield double the Price, is to 
K 2 boil 


LAM 


LAW: 


boil Peaſe in ſome Milk, and making your Lamb | 


faſt a little, while the Dam is in the Fields, give 
him ſome of theſe Peaſe and Milk, and when he 
has chew'd and ſwallow'd them, put the End of 
his Jaw into the Milk and Peaſe, contain'd in an 
earthen Pot or large wooden Platter; and this 
will bring him to feed on em himſelf. Take a- 
way the Stuff when the Sheep or Dam is houſed 
or folded; the Charge is inconſiderable. 

If you would have Lambs early, which will 
yield a Third, and often one half more Money 
than others, the beſt Way to make the Shcep and 
Ram Couple, is to feed the Sheep every Day with 
Bread, half a Pound of Oats and Hemp-ſeed. 
Lambs by reaſon of their Tanna. are lia- 
ble to particular Diſeaſes; but they are not ma- 
ny. When a Lamb is ſick, it is good to give 
him Mare's or Goat's-milk with Water, and to 
keep him warm: If he be like to die when firſt 
lambed, it is uſual to open his Mouth and blow 
therein, whereby many have recovered ſoon af- 
ter, and done well. Some ſay, Lambs will never 
rot as long as they ſuck their Dams, 3 they 
want Meat: When you perceive em to be ſick, 
ſeparate them from their Dams; and when they 
are attack d with a Fever, you muſt give them 
ſome of their Dam's Milk, with the ſame Quan- 
tity of Rain Water. They are often troubled 
with the Itch, or a ſort of Marge, when they eat 
Graſs before the Dew is quite off, which ſeizes 
on their Chins; for which you muſt bruiſe ſome 
Salt with an equal Quantity of Hyſſop, and rub 
the Mouth, Palate and Tongue therewith ; then 
waſhing the Part affected with Vinegar, rub it 
with Lard and Roſin melted together; it will 
have a good Eitect. See Sheep. 

They make uſe of a Lamb's Lungs in Diſtem- 
pers incident to the Lungs, and the Gall in Epi- 
depſies : The Doſe is from two Drops to eight. 
A Sort of Curd that is found in the Stomach 1s 
proper againſt Pozſon, and the Rennet will cur- 
dle Milk. 

As to the Dreſſing of Lamb for the Table; it 
would be needleſs to obſerve, that Quarters or 
whole Sides of Lamb often ſerve for the great 
Roaſt, when it is in Seaſon, and more eſpecially 
for the meaner Sort of Ordinaries; and therefore 
we proceed to ſome other Particulars. 

If you would have a Lamb's Head in Pottage, 
or for a S:de-diſh;, take the Heads, Feet and Li- 
vers, with young Bacon, and having well ſcalded 
them, let them be boiled together in ſome Broth 
in a great Pot: As ſoon as they are boiled and 
well ſeaſon'd, lay your Pottage a ſoaking with 
good Broth and Gravy, and ſet the Lamb's Head 
in Order in the Middle; then having breaded 
the Brains, fry em till they become, as it were 
Croquets, and put them again into their Place, 
garnithing your Pottage with the Livers, Feet, 
and Bacon : To theſe is to be added a white Cul- 
lis made with a Piece of Bread-crum ſteeped in 
good Broth, a dozen and an half of ſweet Almonds, 
and three Tolks of hard Eegs, all pounded in a 
Mortar, ſtrained thro' a Sieve, well ſoak'd, and 
ſeaſon'd with the Fuice of a Lemon when ready 
to be ſery'd up to the Table. 


—— 


A green Cullis may alſo be 
Chibbol-tops, Spinage and Cruſts of Bread, which 
are likewiſe to be ſoak'd in a Stew-pan, with good 
Broth well ſeaſon'd with Cloves, Thyme and Gra. 
dy; pound your Chibbol-tops and Spinage in: 
Mortar, and having ſtrain'd the reſt through; 


Sieve, put 'em into the Pottage, ſtrewing it wih 
Aſparagus-tops, and ſprinkling it with the Fuic 


of a Lemon. 


Inſtead of this Cullis a good ſort of green Peaſs | 


Soop may be pour'd upon the Pottage of Lam, 
Heads; otherwiſe to diverſify em, a Cullzs may 
be made of the Liver, to be garniſh'd with the 
Feet .and young Bacon : They 


the ſame, according to the Seaſon. At another 
Time the Lamb's Head may be carefully ſcalded 


in Water that is not too hot, then all the Bones 8 2 
muſt be cut out with the Tongue, taking Care 


that the Skin remain quite entire: Theſe Head 


are to be ſtuffed with ſome good Farce, and 


neatly tied up in order to be dreſs'd; then they 


are to be put into the Pottage, and garniſh'd x 
before; or elſe with Lambs Lungs marinated and 


fry'd with Paſte. i 
A {mall Side-diſh of a Lamb's Head may be 


prepared with a good Ragoo pour'd upon it, 2 
allo a Kind of a Lamb-Pottage, with Roman Let. 
tice farced, garniſhing the ſaid Pottage with the £375 
Stalks of the Lettice fry'd in a Pan with Lad 


and Flower, and afterwards laid a ſoaking in a Pot 
with good Broth, which muſt be thicken'd be- 


fore it is dreſſed with Tolks of Eggs ſtraind 


thro' a Hair Sieve. | 
A Ragoo of Lamb may be thus prepar'd, cut it 
into four Quarters, and after having curded it 
with middle ſized Slips of Bacon, and given it 
ſomewhat of a Colour, let it be boiled in an ear- 
then Pot or Stew-pan, with Broth, Pepper. Salt, 


Cloves, Muſhrooms, and a Bunch of fine Herbs; 


when it is ready, let a Sauce be made for it of Ci. 


fters fry'd with a little Flower, two Auchovies, 


and Lemon. Juice when ready to be ſerv'd up 
to the Table, and let it be garniſhed with fry'd 


Mn ſh rooms. 


Every Part of a Lamb is good Food; the Pluck | 


may be boiled in a Pot, or after it is cut into 
Pieces, fricaſſied; then fry it in a Pan with 
ſome Butter, and after that, boil it in ſome Broth, 
and ſeaſon it with Salt, Pepper and Cloves, and 
you muſt not forget when it is near ready, to take 


the Tolks of Eggs, ſteep em in Verjuice, and rea- 


dily pour the ſame on; or inſtead of Verj uict 


make uſe of ſome {weetCream to thicken the Sauce. 5 by 
Some fry a Breaſt of Lamb; they firſt cut it: 


. 5 bh 
repared with * 7 


| may at another 
Time be cover'd with green Peaſe aud a Cullis g 
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into large Pieces, and put them into Verj nico. 


Vinegar, Salt, Pepper, Clove Chibbol or Bay Leaf; 


and keep them ſo for the Space of four Hours; 
after which they dip them in clear Paſte made 3 


of Flower, White-wine and the Tolks of Eggs; and 
when they have fry'd them in a Pan with ſome 
Butter or Lard, eat them with Pleaſure. 

If you would have a Side-diſh of Lamb's Fett. 


they muſt be well ſcalded, boiled and farced, 3s 
after having taken away the Bone in the Mid- 


dle, 


* a - - 
— 2 * 4 | vs 
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3 
J. 
* 1s found out three Ways. 


muſt make Wicks, 


do each, according to the Thickneſs of the Cotton, 
3 and then melt the Wax, you 


. àn Ell in Length; this being 
rolled to make them even and ſmooth, with a 
> little wooden Roller; you may cut 'em of what 

- Size you pleaſe, according to the Depth of your 


LAM 


| Ms ... then they muſt be dipt in a beaten Egg, 
: well breaded, and fry'd in the ſame Manner as 


Croquets ; which ſee. This Diſh 1s to be gar- 


Iniſhed with fry'd Parſley. 


They may alſo be uſed for Out-works, or to 


F garniſh a Side-diſh of Lamb's Head, with white 


Sance, as if they were Pigeons with white Sauce. 
Laſtly, they may be of further Uſe to garniſh 
the Pottage of Lamb's Heads, and ought to be 
ſerv'd up hot to Table. 

LAMENESS, a Misfortune which often befals 
that very ſerviceable Animal a Horſe, either in 
Toint, Limb, or ſome Member of his Body. It 


Firft, You muſt cauſe 
and ſwift- 
'd out, and 


eſpecially if done at a little yielding Hill. 
But if you cannot find it out this Way, take to 


his Back, and ride him, till you have thoroughly 
heated him; then put him up for two or three 
> Hours till he be cold; after this turn him at the 

> Halter's End, or ride him, and the leaſt Grief 

that is in him may be eaſily diſcovered. 


If you would know whether the Grief proceeds 


from a hot or cold Cauſe if from a hot, he will 

= halt moſt when he is hot; but if from a cold 

= Cauſe, he will do it leaſt when hot, and moſt rid 

and travelled, and moſt at his firſt ſetting forth 
> whilſt he is cold. See Halting. 


LAur, a Veſſel which ſerves to contain Oil 


$ to make it burn by the Means of ſome Cotton : 
* Lamps have their various Uſes: That which Car- 
dan invented is very convenient for thoſe who 


are oblig'd to have always an even Light: It is 
a Copper or Glaſs Veſſel well ſtopp'd through- 
out, except at the Bottom, where there is a ſmall 
Hole in the Midſt of a little Gullet, where the 
Cotton is placed, ſo that the Oil can come out no 
faſter than it is conſumed. 

To manage Things to the beſt Advantage, 
you mult take ſome Cotton and dip it in Brand) 
for about two Hours, and when it is dry, you 
and uſe five or ſix Threads 


ut to half a 


may 
ſo more or 


Pound, an Ounce of Sulphur, an 


leſßs, according to the Quantity of the Wax, thro' 
which when it is hot enough, you are to draw 


your Wicks twice or thrice; you may have 'em 


done, let them be 


mp. You muſt not forget, that the longer 


they have been made, the more laſting they 


will prove : But to be a little more particula 
obſerve the following Figure, * 6 


Vor, II. 


3 him to be turn'd at the 
Halter's End, on either Hand, 1 

ly, upon as hard a Way as can be pic 
jf he has any Ach, Wrench or Grief in his Fore- 
parts it will appear; for when he turns upon that 
Hand that the Grief is on, he will favour that 
Leg, and ſo run both towards and from the Man, 


| 


A. A. A. A. is the great Glaſs of the Lamp. 
B. The Hole for the Wick, made like an Acorn, 
flat on the upper Part, and having a quarter of an 
Inch Bore wherein to put the Wick. ; 
Threads of 


C the Wick made of fix or ſeven 
the fineſt Cotton, lightly dipp'd in white Wax; 
in 5g a Manner as to give a Body only to this 
Wick. 

D. D. theWyer, which traverſing the Wick-hole 
thorough, ſerves to raiſe or lower it as the Wick 
is uſed, or according to the Quantity of Oil you 
have; but the Wyer ſhould be temper'd in the Fire 
to render it the more pliable to open or ſhut it. 

E. E. the Oil, which ought always to be the ol- 
deſt and leaſt thick youcan get; and which being 
well huſbanded, you may make a Pound of it 
ſerve your Lamp for a whole Week, tho' kept 
burning Night and Day. Let your Lamp-glaſs 
be large; for the more Oil it holds, the leſs it 
will heat, and the leſſer the Waſte or Conſump- 
tion will be. | | 

F. F. the Water in the Bottom of the Glaſs, to 
keep the Oil cool, and hinder its heating; wherc- 
by 1t will laſt the longer; for the Oil being 
to be conſum'd no otherwiſe than by the Heat, 
the more Water you have, the leſs will be the 
Heat, and the leſs the Conſumption ; and let your 
Wick be as ſlender as may be, that it may have 
the leſs Flame, and be more W en your Oil. 

Another Way to huſband your Lamp. oil well, 
if you have Occafion to have a Light all Night 
long, 1s, to take a ſmall Piece of Paper, of about 
the Bigneſs of a Shilling, part of which you muſt 
fo twiſt with your Fingers, that it may be as point- 
ed as poſlible; but the other Part muſt lie flat; 
put it under a Plate in ſuch a Manner, that the 
moſt pointed Part may ſerve for a Wick to the flat 
one; you muſt neatly cut the flat Part to about 
the Breadth of your Nail, and dip that Which is 
pointed in a little Oil put in a Plate, ſinall Cup, or 
ſome ſuch flat Veſſel; the Oil muſt be old, be- 
cauſe it will laſt much longer than that which is 

L new; 


N 


* 
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new; about two Penny- worth of Oil will ſerve 
for a whole Night; if you would prevent your 
Oil from freezing in cold Winter Weather, you 
muſt boil it before you put it into your Lamps. 

LAMPREY, a ſort of Fiſh, for which ſee Eel : 
Lampreys may be dreſſed two ſeveral Ways: Firſt, 
Take their Blood and let it be kept apart, then 
cleanſe'em from their Slime with hot Water, and 
cut 'em in Pieces, which are to be ſtew'd in an 
earthen Pot with burnt Butter, White wine, Pep- 

er, Salt, Nutmeg, a Bunch of Herbs, and a Bay- 
leaf ; afterwards let their Blood be put to them, 
with a little fry'd Flower and Capers, and let 
them be garniſhed with Slices of Lemon. 

To dreſs them with ſweet Sauce; when they 
are clear from their Slime let them be ſtew'd in 
red Wine, with burnt Butter, Cinnamon, Sugar, 
Pepper, Salt and a Piece of green Lemon, ad- 
ding ſome Lemon Juice when they are ſet up- 
on the Table. 

If it be requir'd to make a Pottage of Lampreys, 
cut 'em into Pieces, after having taken away their 


Slime, and fry 'em in burnt Butter, with Salt, 


Flower, fine Herbs chop'd ſmall, Muſhrooms, 
ſtrain'd Peaſe Soop, and a Piece of green Le- 
mon: Then let them be drefs'd upon the ſoak'd 
Cruſts, and ſprinkled with Lemon-Juice as they 
are ſerving up to Table. 

A Lamprey Pie after the Engliſh Manner is to be 
made thus : Let your Lampreys be well cleanſed 
from their Slime, reſerving their Blood, and af- 
terwards put into a Pie of fine Paſte, ſeaſon'd 
with Pepper, Salt, beaten Cinnamon, Sugar, Can- 
dy'd Lemon Peel, Dates and Currants: When 
it is half baked in an Oven moderately heated, 
pour in the Blood and Half a Glaſs of White- 
wine, adding alſo ſome Lemon-Juice before you 
ſerve it up. 

LAND; ſee Earth, Soil, Corn-Land, &c. 

LANPD-FLoops, the Overflowings of Ground 
by Water, occaſion'd by great Rains, c. a great 
Annoyance in many Places to Husbandry; and all 
that can be ſaid for the avoiding of this Injury 
likely to be done to them, is, as the Convenien- 
cy of the Place will permit, to divert them be- 
fore a thorough Draining be attempted. 

LANGUISHMENT, a Diſtemper incident to 
blackCattle,more particularly to Oxen for Draught, 
and may proceed from their having been over- 
wrought, or expoſed too much to the Injuries of 
the Air, and if in Summer it befals them, may 
proceed from too great Heat : After you have g1- 
ven them the Medicine you will find under the 
Article Loathing of Food, you may throw two 
Handfuls of Meal into the three Pints of Water, 
and let the Beaſt drink it in the Morning, and 
give him as much at Night ; and a proper Nou- 
riſument for him, is to let him have in the Morn- 
ing a Peck of moiſtned Bran, mixed with a Hand- 
ful of Oats only; then let him eat Graſs; and this 
Method you are to continue till he recovers. 

If you find him thus diſtemper'd in the Finter- 
time, which may befal from having drank Snow 
Water, or from being chill'd by the Rains that 
then fall, after you have given him the Remedy 


— 


ous that he want it not Morning and Evening. 


an excellent Medicine for a Horſe's Eye, &c. the 
Effects of which exactly anſwers to its Name, 


Allum, half a Pound of fine Bole-Armoniack, 


Quarts of Water, boil them very gently over a 
ſmall Fire without ſmoke, ſet equally round the 


an Ounce of this Stone into a Glaſs-Bottle, with 
four Ounces of Water; it will be diſſolved in a 
quarter of an Hour, and make the Water as 
white as Milk when you ſhake the Bottle: You 
muſt waſh the Beaſt's ſore Eye Morning and 
Evening with this Solution or Water. The Li- 
quor thus prepar'd may be kept twenty Days. 
When the Stone is reduced into Powder, and 
blown into the Eye, it cauſes much Pain, tho' af- 
terwards it produces good Effects; therefore it 
is adviſeable not to make uſe of it till it be diſ- 
ſolved in Water, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould occaſion 
ſome conſiderable Diſorder. There are few Re- 


and every one that is Maſter of a Houſe, and has 
Horſes, ought to keep ſome of it by him. 

If you diſſolve two Drams of it in two Ounces 
of Water, it will dry a Wound or Sore, and allay 
the Heat, waſhing it twice a Day with the So- 
lution, and applying a Linnen Clout dip'd in 
the ſame to the aggriev'd Part. 

Take to the Quantity of a Walnut of this 


ter; this Solution, apply'd as before, is excellent 
for Rheumes and Moon Eyes, and you may fill up 
the Bottle with freth Water, according as you 


Neceſlity it ſhould be as ſtrong as it was at firſt ; 
you mu 
efore you put any Water into the He. 


ver'd with a white Film, after you have taken 


Film by the following Method. 


make one of the Aſſiſtants immediately to open 
the Eje-Lids, and taking ſome Wheat-Flower 
with your Thumb, ſtroke the Eye gently with it. 
This way of putting Powders into the Eye with 
your Thumb, is a great deal better than the uſual 
Method of Farriers, who blow Pawders into the 


ye with a leaden Pipe; for after you have blows 
them 


Laeis MIRABILIS, or the Wonderful Stone, 


Pot, till the Water will be wholly evaporated, and 
the Matter at the Bottom perfectly dry: Then 
move the Pot from the Fire, and ſuffer the Mat- 
ter to cool, which ought to be hard, and it will de 
ſtill, the longer it is kept, grow harder: Put half I 


medies for the Eyes that are not inferior to this, 


always remember to ſhake the Bottle 


If by Reaſon of a Blow the Eye remains co- 


After you have waſhed the Die with Wine, t 


a : 1 
„ 1 
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him have ſome Oats and good Hay, and be afſidy. 


Stone, and infuſe it in a Bottle capable of con- 
taining an ordinary Glaſs, or half a Pint of Wa- - * 


have Occaſion to empty it, that it may till be 
kept full to the End of the Cure; for there is no 


away the Heat, and ſtop'd the flowing of the 4 
Humours with proper Remedies, you muſt in 
the next Place endeavour to remove the white 


under Loathing, &c. inſtead of moiſten'd Bran, let F A 


ox 


and it is compoſed after this Manner: Take two _# 
Pounds of white Vitriol, three Pounds of Roch 


and two Ounces of Gold or Silver Litharge ; re? 
duce all theſe Ingredients into Powder, and put 
them into a new glaz'd Earthen Pot, with three 
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The Bark of the Larch- tree dries like that of 


WMumidian Sea, which though it had lain twelve 
= Fathom under Water, fourteen hundred Years, | 


and Maſts of Ships, and 
= driven into the Ground it 
. d. and will ſupport an incredible Weight; the 


. 
* 


'7 «raid, that 


Manna, becauſe it grows plentiful 


4 The Wood of this Tree is of ſo ſtrange a Na- 
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of the Pine; 7 
; a 


of Winter, and 


> Carnation Red. 


he will do any Thing rather than ſuf- 
ſerve him ſo again; whereas if you 
ut them in with your Thumb, tho' they make 
is Eye ſmart extreamly, he cannot ſo ſoon per- 
eive from whence the Pain comes, 
The Wheat-Flower frequently apply'd will 
onſume the Film; but if you perceive it has not 
he deſired Effect, you muſt uſe White Vitriol, 
r Sal Prunelle in fine Powder, which 1s an ex- 
ellent Remedy, and conſumes the Film, and 
ven a Web, without heating the Eye, which 1s 
he common Inconveniency of other Powders. 
LARCH-TREE, in Latin Larix; a very tall 
Tree, whoſe Bark is thick, crevaſs'd, and red 
within, like that of Juniper; it produces its 
Branches roundwiſe, at ſome equal Diſtance from 
each other; they have a Number of you Twigs, 
like thoſe of Ozter, of a yellow 
f riferous: The Leaves which are round about, 
gare thick, long, tender, and narrower than thoſe 
wither upon the Approach 
| to the Foot of the Tree, 
= where they rot; and thus the Larch-tree is the 
only one that yields Roſin which loſes its 
Leaves in Winter : The Flowers of it are of a 


Colour and odo- 


a 


with the Fire, you muſt pierce the Skin all a- 
long with a ſmall Larding-Pin, and then ſticking 
in the thick Ends of your Slips, take out the 
Pin and the Slips will ſtick in; you muſt order 
it ſo that one Side be not larded further than 
the other ; your Bacon Slips muſt be ſet in ſtrait 
Rows, and at equal Diſtances. 

LARE, a ſmall grey Bird, that ſings in the 
Morning when it is fair Weather, and breeds in 
May, Fuly and Auguſt, and the young ones are 
able to quit their Neſts in ten or twelve Days: 
There are Larks that fly in Flocks, and theſe are 
the firſt Birds that proclaim the Approach of 
Summer; and others keep more to the Ground 
as the Skie-Lark and Woed-Lark : Both ſorts food 
upon Worms and Ants : They are good Food, 
when young and well fed : Their Fleſh is firm, 
brown, juicy, and eaſy of Digeſtion. They make 
uſe of the Heart and Blood of a Lark in theWind 
and Stone Cholick : They likewiſe will have them 
to be good for the Gravel and Phlegm in the Kid- 
neys and Bladder. 

The Way of taking Larks is with Nets, as they 
do Ortolans, only they uſe a Looking-Glaſs for 
the firſt, known with us by the Name of Doring, 
or Daring, and the Callers are ſet upon the 
Ground, whereas thoſe for Ortolans, are placed 


forth its Leaves in the Beginning of the Spring, 
and its Fruit is ripe in September. Mr. Evelyn 
= ſays, that ſome of it being planted about Chelms-| 
ford in Eſſex, arriv'd to a flouriſhing and ample 


# ſufficiently reproach'd our want of Induſtry. 


fſtils from the large Branches of the Larch-tree, a 


ken, it will purge or if you lick it, it works off 


to be on Fire, to thoſe that are without, when 
4: Candles are h 


is much us'd a 


about to roaſt, 
a ; ready, which 


It grows on the Alps in great plenty, ſhoots 


Tree, and afforded an incomparable Shade, which 


They find Agarick upon this Tree; there di- 


= 


white and dry Manna, which ny call Brianſon 
* 


8 na, 1t gre thereabouts; 
and it is purgative like that of Calabria. 


the Pine but its Roſin is not ſo hot as that of 
Pine or Fir-tree , though if a Dram of it be ta- 


Humours. 


ture, that it will ſcarcely burn: Vitſen, a Dutch 
Writer, mentions a Veſſel of this Timber to 
have been found not many Years ago, in the 


+ yet not any Part of it was rotten. The Timber 
of this Tree excels for Beams, Windows, Doors, 
reſiſts Worms; being 
becomes almoſt petri- 


Mood is fo tranſparent, that in a Cabin made of 
thin Boards of it, the whole Row of them ſeems 


hted in it: It poliſhes well, and 
road by Turners. 


LARDING, a Term in Cookery, and to do this 
Work dexterouſly in reſpect St Meat you — 


you muſt have Slips of Bacon 


L. are ſmall and of a convenient 
ngth, after wards having blanch d your Victuals 


upon ſmall wooden Forks. 


The Looking -Glaſs made uſe of for this Pur- 
poſe 1s made of ſeveral Pieces, which are repre- 
ſented by the Figures 1, 2, 3. Take a Piece of 
Wood A. C. an Inch and an half thick, and about 
nine Inches long; it muſt be cut in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to bend like a Bow, as you ſee at A. B. C. 
and that it may have ſix Faces according to its 
Length. | 
The Figure mark'd 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, repreſents 
its Form or Cut; that at 6 undermoſt, muſt be 
an Inch and an Half broad, the other Faces ought 
ſo to diminiſh in Thickneſs, that the uppermoſt 
at 3 ſhould be but half an Inch broad 3 the five 


'L 2 Corners 
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Corners 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, muſt be let in to receive as 
many Pieces of Looking-Glaſs: In the Mid- 
dle of the lower Face, or Corner of the Wood 
mark'd 6, or B. in the Firft Figure, a Hole muſt 
be made to receive a little wooden Peg, 11x Inches 
long, and a Finger tnick, a little pointed at the 
End, with a ſmall Hole in the Middle 1, there 


Stick as at E. a Foot and an Half in Lengty CY 


and on the other Side a ſmall Peg, two or three 
Inches long; one of theſe two Poles or Sticks my} 
have two Sticks tied to the End, oppoſite to ons 
another; and there muſt be two other ſmall Stick; 
or Pegs faſt ned to the Side of each Stake, as you ſe, 


repreſented in the Figure mark'd G. L. X. LH 2 


to faſten a Cord. 
Then take another Piece of Wood at ©. ſix 
Inches thick, and a Foot long, ſharpned at the 


The Stick X. I. muſt have two Notches at its Ends, — 4 
one at X. there to place the Net and the End! 


End ©. in order to fix it in the Ground; make 
a Mortiſe in it at M. O. about two Inches high, 
and one Inch and a half deep or broad; then 
bore or pierce a Hole in the ſaid Piece above at 
X. and continue the Hole to the Bottom of the 
Notch M. O. into this Hole you are to put the 
peg 1. B. as repreſented in the Third Figure; 
when it is thus fix'd put a ſmall Cord or Line 
into the Hole, and twilting it about, your Look- 
ing-Glaſs is finiſh'd. You muſt place it between 
the two Nets near the Middle of them, and car- 
ry the Line to the Hedge, ſo that EY the 
Line, you may make the Looking-Glaſs play in 
and out as Children do a Whirlegig: Keep it al- 
ways turning, that the Twinkling of the Glaſs a- 
gainſt the Sun may provoke the Larks to come to 
view it. The true Seaſon for this Sport begins 
in September, and eſpecially in white froſty Morn- 
ings. 

Poafunts and others catch Larks with a Clap- 
net, whoſe Form 1s here repreſented. 


Theſe Birds, when it freezes hard, go in great 
Flocks, and fly from one Field to another, in queſt 
of their Food, and they firſt fly low near the 
Ground, and alight where they ſee ſome others: 
Now, in order to take them, you muſt provide 
your ſelf with three Sticks, like to that here re- 
preſented at D. E. F. ſive or ſix Foot long, very 
ſtrait, and ſtrong enough, with a Notch at each 


where the two Sticks G. H. are faſtned, and to the 


Side of each Stick the Pegs L. I. and when yy © 


have a Mind to catch Larks, three or four Mex 8 


muſt go from one Field to another, which muſt t 


be pretty even and not hilly, and pitch your Nets, © 


The three Sticks muſt be faſten'd together at 
both Ends, and in the Middle; and place the 
Staft with the two Pegs in the Middle, that the 
Net may the more eaſily and readily turn, being 
guided by this Staff, which will turn between the 
two Sticks, which you are to join in the Ground; 
the two other Ends muſt be overagainſt one ano. 
ther, in ſo much that the four Sticks will be all 
found to be fix'd in a ſtrait Line; and that te 
Cord at the Bottom of the Net may be very ſtiff, 


get a ſtrong Cord 3, 5, twelve Foot long, one End 


of which you are to faſten to the Stick 3, and 
the other to that at 5, which you muſt pitch in 5 £ 


the Ground overagainſt thoſe at 4, 1, 6. In like 


of the others; pull it with all your Strength, that 


and at one End faſten it to the Stick 7, and let the 
other be tied to the Stake behind the Stand, 


Sprigs or {mall Branches of Wood; the Pully 


expeditiouſly turn. 


20, may as 1t were be between them Three, I ſup- 
poſe one of them advances from the Place mark'd 


thoſe at A. and B. muſt move more forward than 


ward them the more therein, take a good long | 


Packthread, tie one End of it to the Point of the 


x 


Manner faſten another Cord ten Foot long to the 
End of the Stick or Staff 7, with a Peg 8 at the 
other End, which fix in the Ground to the right % 


the upper Cord or Line may be as ſtift as that 2 
below; you muſt have another Cord about ten 
or a dozen Fathoms long, which put on a Pully, 


which ſhould be made of Stubble put round ſome / b 


muſt be held at the Place mark'd 10, diſtant fifteen 
Foot from the Net, with a Cord tied to the.Stzke 

11, ſo that the Space between the Pully and its 
Stake muſt be a Foot and an half long, and the 
Pully advanced to within two Foot in the Inſide 
of the Bottom of the Net, that it may the more 


The whole being ſet in Order, let the Perſon l 
take his Stand; and let the other Perſons poſt ® 
themſelves in ſuch a Manner, that the Game 19, 


A. the other from B. and the third from C but 
the Middlemoſt; and thus the Larks ſeeing then- 


ſelves hemm'd in, as it were, on all Sides, and 
being obliged to fly ſtrait over the Nets, to for- 


{mall Peg 9, a Foot and an half or two Foot high, \ 


the Nets, and paſs it from thence over a ſmall 
forked Stick, cut of the ſame Heighth as the o- 
ther Stick orPeg, and fix it likewiſe in the Ground; 
the other End of the Packthread muſt be con- 


End, at the End of which faſten on one Side a 


vey d to the Stand. To this Packthread tie thre 
| 0 


fix'd upright in the Ground, within two Foot of RE 
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N Birds 15> 16, 17, 18, by the Legs with o- 
WY Lr fall Packthreads, a Foot and an half long; 
Id when the Perſon in the Stand ſees the Flock 
Larks fly, he muſt ſtir the Packthread a little, 
d make the Birds tied thereto flutter a little, 
ad when thoſe at large perceive it, they will 


WE: c directly thither, and then is his Time to 
44 c Id the Cord in both his Hands and draw 1t. 
| Whoſe live Birds tied to the Packthreads are 
the "—Wam'd Calls. : 
1 Country People, when they are not provided 
[ey With Nets, make uſe of Springs and the ike Things 
uſt take Larks with. 
ts; 
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me When the Weather is very cold, they obſerve 
1ly Poſe Places wherein they delight moſt, and to al- 
een re them the more thither, they ſtrew ſome Oats 
ke the Place, lay their Springs, putting on ſeve- 
its l Ridges of Earth, near one another, Packthreads 
the about four or five Fathom, to which they faſten 
ide Wpveral Springs or Collars made of Horſe-Hair, 
ore Md thereby take great Numbers of them. 
=E Larks may be put into a Ragoe or for Side- 


fon hes, as alſo into a Standing Pie, to be ſerv'd 
dot p hot, and into a Pan-Pie; for the two latter 
will be requiſite only to obſerve the Directions 


1, | 
72 be met with for the Dreſſing of other Sorts of 
Kd. wis of the like Nature, and among others for 
but n Pidgeons; for which ſee Pidgeons ; except 
han t Larks are not farced as larger Birds are : 
m- I ly their Gizzards are uſually taken out, and 
and in Order on the Bottom of the Pie, which is 
for- to be fill'd with Muſhrooms, Capons Livers, 
ong ffles, pounded Lard, and other ſeaſoning In- 
the Medlients. 

gb, When the Pie is ready to be ſerved up, ſome 
"of Bed Gravy of Veal or Mutton muſt be put into 


Vith the Juice of a Lemon, and ſome Capers 
=p reſerved for the Pan-Pie. | 
for the Ragoe, after you have drawn your 

Ws, fry them in Lard with a little Flower, 


Broth, with White-wine, Dates cut into Pieces, 
candy'd Lemon-Peel, Piſtachoes, Cinnamon, 
Pepper, Salt, and Prunelloes; adding Lemon 
Juice when ready to be brought to Table. They 
may be garniſh'd with the ſame Things and 
ſerv'd up with ſweet Sauce. 

In roaſting of Larks, after you have pluck'd 
them dry, and skinn'd the Heads, without draw- 
ing them, lard them; then having skewer'd them, 
tie them all to a great Spit and roaſt them; and 
when that is done, ſtrew Crums of Bread redu- 
ced into Powder, with ſome Salt, upon them; put 
a Toaſt underneath, and make Woodcock-Sauce 
for them. 

LAREkS-HEEL, a Plant of which Tournefort 
ſays, that Delphinium, which is the Latin Word 
for Larks-heel, is to be preferr'd before Conſolida 
Regalis, for fear ſome People might think this 
Flower had ſome Reſemblance with the Great 
and little Comfrey. Larks-heel is a Plant that from 
its Root ſhoots out Leaves, almoſt cut to the very 
Stalks, out of the Middle of which riſe Stalks, 
divided into ſeveral Branches, adorn'd at their 
Extremities with Flowers, rang'd in the Shape of 
an Ear of Corn, they are compoſed of ſeveral 
uneven Leaves, the upper Ones of which end 
in a Hook, and receive other Leaves of the ſame 
Figure ; they are divided intotwo Parts, out of 
the Middle of which riſes a Chive, which turns 
to a Fruit, in which are heap'd up, as it were, in 
a little Head, divers Grains filld with ſeveral 
pointed and black Seeds. 

This Plant is none of the moſt delicate; it is 
propagated by Seed, and reſiſts Cold ſo well, that 
it _ be cultivated during the hardeſt Winter 
it is ſown in the Months of September, Otober and 
March ; either upon Beds or in open Ground, and 
ſometimes it ſows it ſelf. 

When it is ſown in open Ground, and that the 
Gardener is minded to tranſplant it, he muſt re- 
member to ſow it thin, it being a Plant that is 
tender and ſubject to droop ; he muſt not neglect 
as ſoon as it peeps out the Ground, to keep it 
from Weeds, whic would be fatal to it, nor to was 
ter it when there is Occaſion for it. 

If this Seed be ſown upon Beds, it muſt be in 
Drills, and cover'd with Mould after it is ſown : 
The ſame Care muſt be taken of it in Beds as in 
the open Ground, When it ſhall be ſtrong e- 
SS tobe tranſplanted, you may diſplant it, 
and plant it again immediately in ſuch Places as 
are allotted for it. | 

Though this Plant is not much ſuſceptible of 
Cold, yet ſince the Sun would be apt to change 
it, the Gardener would do well, after he has juſt 
put it into the Ground, to preſerve it by putting 
a Pot Upſidedown over it, a Straw-Cap, or ſome 


| other Thing of the like Nature; that may be 


capable to defend it from the Rays of the Sun, 
which it can at firſt by no Means bear the Heat 
of: This and watering it pretty frequently will 
not fail to make it take Root the ſooner. 

Some ſow Larks-heels to remain in the Ground, 
and fill whole Borders traced out with Art, which 


afte 


rwards ſtew them in an earthen Pan, in 
Vo I. II. 


the beſt Gardeners do not approve of, out con- 
M cemn 
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demn ſuch as ſow them to laſt, in Beds or other 
Compartiments mingled with other Flowers, 
whereby it being impollible they ſhould be 

lac'd regularly, they would make but a very 
bad Figure. 

When Larks-bcels are thus ſown in Borders, or 
the like, as ſoon as it is proper, they ought to be 
thinned, otherwiſe if they are ſufter'd to grow too 
thick, they will be apt to droop and fade. After 
what Manner ſoever this Flower is ſown, it muſt 
never be ſuffer'd to want Water or Weeding, 
both which would be a great Detriment to it: This 
is an Annual Plant, and dies the firſt Year. 

Larks-heel is a little aſtringent, and vulnerary, 
and is uſed. with Succeſs in difficult Ly ings- in: 
The wild is preferred before the other. 

LAs x, otherwiſe called Looſeneſs or Open Flux, 
a Diſtemper in a Horſe's Body, that brings him to 
extream Weakneſs and Faintneſs ; proceeding 
ſometimes from cold taken, and ſometimes by Na- 
ture's being offended with too many Cholerick 
Humours, deſcending from the Liver or the Gall 
into the Guts; ſometimes by drinking too much 
cold Water preſently after he has had his Proven- 
der, whereby the Water getting to the Provender, 
can cauſe it to ſwell and engender Crudities and ill 
Humours in the Stomach, and fo convey them- 
ſelves down into the Guts; now and then by ſud- 
den Travelling, or haſty Running upon a full 
Stomach, before his Meat be well digeſted. 

It is cur'd ſeveral Ways, Take W heat Flower, 
and Bole-Armoniack, three Ounces of each, mix 
them with Red Wine, or Stale Beer, and give it 
the Horſe Blood-warm. | 

Another excellent Way is, to take three Pints of 
StaleBeer,put to it of the Powder of CumminSeeds 
three Spoonfuls, boil them together until half 1s 
conſum'd; then take Knotgraſs, Sheepherds Purſe 
and Plantain, ſtamp them ſeverally, and put four 
or five Spoonfuls of the Juice of each to the Beer; 
boil them again a little, and give him this Stuff 
half over Night, and half next Morning; but if 
it falls out in the Winter, and that the Herbs can- 
not be got, then take the Water of the diſtill'd 
Herbs, and uſe it as before. 

LASSITUDE, a Wearineſs to which a Horſe is 
ſubject, and proceeds either from Heat or Cold; 
either when he has a Retention of Urine, has 
drank after he has been heated, or when after 
long Reſt, they put him all at once to run with 
his utmoſt Speed: One Remedy for this is Reſt: 
They likewiſe make him ſwallow fome Hogs 
Suet mix'd with Wine. When it proceeds from 


Cold, or rather in cold Weather, they uſe Fo- 


mentations, and anoint his Head and Back-bone 
with Ointment, in hot Water, or Wine warm'd: 
If he has retain'd his Urine they may in a man- 
ner uſe the ſame Remedies ; for they rub his Head 
and Reins with hot Oil, which they mix with 
Hogs Greaſe, they do the ſame with Hogs Blood, 
and give it him to drink with Wine; his weary'd 
Legs may be anointed every Evening with Gooſe 
Greaſe, when ſhe is fat. They are to chafe his 
Legs every Morning with Brandy upon the 
Greaſe, unleſs his Laſitude has quite left him. 


— 


Las vr, in general ſignifies a Burden, and par. 
ticularly a certain Weight or Meaſure; as a 14 
of Pitch, Tay or Aſhes, is fourteen Barrels; a L. 
of Hides or Skins, is twelve Dozen; a Laſt of Cu 
Fiſh, is twelve Barrels; a Laſt of Herrings is twen. 
ty Cades, or ten Thouſand ; a Laſt of Corn, is ten 
Quarters ; a Laft of M vol, is twelve Sacks; a Lot i 
of Leather, is twenty Dickers, and every Dicker? 
is ten Skins; a Laff of unpack'd Herring, 1 
eighteen Barrels. | 
LaTHs, long, narrow, thin Slips of Wood, u. 
ſedin Filing and Malling; of which there are thre © 
Kinds, viz. Heart of, Oak, Sap-Laths, and Deal. 
Laths : The two laſt are uſcd for Ceiling and Pu. 
titzonng, and the firſt only for Tiling Again, a; 
to their Length, they are each of them diſtin." 
gui ſhed into three Sorts, viz. 3, 4, and 3 Foot Lath,” 
all of them neceſſary, eſpecially in repairing dd 
Buildings. A Bundle of Laths is generally call!“ 
a Hundred of Laths 3 though we muſt lore | 
the intent that Gentlemen may not be impoſe! 
upon, there goes ſeven Score to three Foot Lau 
and to the four Foot Laths ſix Score; but to the 
five Foot, juft a Hundred or Bundle: The Prize 
of them are various, according as the Commodi. 
ty is; but the Bundle generally is from a Shilling 
to Half a Crown. : L 1 
LAup AN UM, the Name given , 
an Extract of Opium, becauſe of Ms 15 
Qualities, ſeveral add Corals, Pearls, Treacle, aul 
Extract of Saffron thereunto. | 
Laudanum 1s an admirable Medicine, it pro 
motes Sleep, eaſes Pains, ſtops the Spitting 
Blood, the Menſtruums and Piles: it is alſo gos 
for all Sorts of violent Fluxions. | 
This being only general, we proceed to the 0 
peration or Extract of Opium in particular, fo fa 
as it ſuits with this Deſign, and as now uſed i 
regular Practice. Put four Ounces of good Opium i 
thin Slices, into a Glaſs-Body, wherein there ar: 
two Pounds of Spring Water, let it ſtand, and ſto 
the Mouth of the Body with another Glaſs ; mak 
a Fire under it, till by gradual Heat it is mat 
to boil, in which State keep it two or the 
Hours: Then let out the Fire, and while the Div 3 
ſolution is hot, run it through a Flannel-Bag, ar: 
preſs it ſtrongly into an Earthen Veſſel; put iu 
which remains in the Bag into a Matraſs, in whi 
there is a Quart of Rectify'd Spirit of Wir 
make a double Veſſel of the Matraſs, and lettiꝶ 
it ſtand in Digeſtion four and forty Hours, no- 
and then ſhake it, then take it out, and when! 
is cool run it alſo thro' a Flannel , put the $8 
rit of Wine, which is charged with the Gu 
mous Part of the Opium, that the Water wass 
capable of diſſolving, into a Cucurbit; and uu 
gentle Heat draw off two Thirds of the Spirit® 7 
Wine, which will ſerve again for the ſame ut, 
then put both the Extractions together, 1! 4 *. 
clean Earthen Pan, with a moderate Fire toe, 
porate, till it is of a Conſiſtence fit to form u 
Pills, which keep in a Pot for Uſe. 1 
This is the moſt certain Opiate yet know", 4 
is very convenient for any Compoſitions of £4" 
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rum, and ſome prefer this before any of the LI 
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It is often preſcrib'd by the Title 
e Doſe is from half a 


then expreſs the Juice, and let it ſtand to ſet- 
tle, and when it is ſettled, pour it off by gentle In- 
clination; put the Liquor into a Matraſs, and put 
to it two Ounces of Cinnamon, an Ounce and an 
half of Cloves, and an Ounce of Famaica Pepper; 
let them be bruiſed and put into the Liquor, to 
ſtand in Digeſtion fourteen Days; then expreſs 
the Juice again, gently evaporate it to a due Con- 
ſiſtence, and put it up for Uſe : The Doſe is from 
ten to forty or fifty Drops. 

Here it is to be obſerved, that the foregoing 
Extract of Opium may as well be made with 
Brandy, or Proof Spirit, as with Water and Spirit 
of Wine, there being Water enough in them to 
diſſolve the moſt reſinous Parts. 

Care muſt be taken in drying the Extract, that 


num is apt to make the Medicine muddy, and 
therefore two Ounces of Funiper Berries may be 
ſubſtituted in its Place, which will render it more 


rome to the Eye, and take off it's griping Qua- 
t 


1. 

Liquid Laudanum with Tinture of Tartar 
Take two Ounces of choice Opium, one of Saffron, 
and two Grains of Cinnamon; Nutmeg and Mace, 
a Dram of each; to theſe Ingredients in a Matraſs, 
pt four and twenty Ounces of the Tin@ure of 

artar, make the Matraſs a Double Veſſel, lute the 
gounte well, and ſet them in a Heat of Digeſtion 

or three Days, pron peu e every Day; then o- 
pen the Veſſel, and to the Mixture two Oun- 
ces of Funiper Berries bruiſed ; let it ſtand three 
Days longer in Digeſtion, then let it cool, and preſs 


* Preparations, becauſe the Doſe can be more cer-| 


r 


it through a Flannel : Pu the expreſſed Liquor 
into a Cucurbit, and with its Head and Receiver 
luted, ſet it over a gentle Fire, draw off eight Oun- 
ces of the Spirit; let that which remains cool, and 
decant it gently from the Fæces into à Vial, 
which keep well ſtopp'd for uſe : TheVirtues and 
Doſes the ſame as the former. 

Dr. Sydenham's Liquid Laudanum : Take of 
ſele& Opium two Ounces; one Ounce of Saffron; 
Cinnamon and Cloves, a Dram of each, put them 
into a Matraſs, and pour upon them a Pound of 
good Canary Wine; let the Matraſs be fitted for 
Circulation, and ſet them for three or four Days in 
a good Heat of Digeſtion , then preſs them thro” 
a Flannel, let the Liquor ſettle, and by gentle 
Inclination, put it into a clean Vial, and keep it 
for Uſe. 

Its Doſe and Virtues as above. The Cay 
in this Preparation will be a ſtronger Heat of Di- 
geſtion than Spirit of Wine, or Tincture of Tar- 
tar; becauſe there is not Spirit enqugh in the 
Wine to extract the reſinous Part of the Opium 
without it. If after three or four Days Digeſtion 
with the other Ingredients it be preſſed out, let 
it ſettle, pour it oft by gentle Inclination, and then 
put to it one Oance or ſix Drams of the Extract 
of Opium, and it will be a better Medicine. 

Another Liquid Laudarum : Take Cl: we, Cin- 
namon and Mace, of each half an Ounce, two 
Drams of Salt of Tartar, half a Pound of 
Thebaric Extract, ſix Pounds of Canary, infuſe em 
for ſixteen Days cloſe ſtop'd ; This is the moſt 
eaſily made of I is a well order'd Compo- 
ſition : It may be given to thirty Drops at a 
Doſe. It is the Laudanum that is now made in 
ſome of our Hoſpitals. 

Some other Preparations there are of Landanum, 
but theſe ſhall ſuffice. 

LAVENDER, in Latin Lavendula; two Sorts 
of this Plant are raiſed in Gardens; the firſt 
ſhoots out Stems two Foot high, woody, and ariſ- 
ing from amidſt its Leaves, which are oblong 
and of a whitiſh Colour ; the Flowers grow on 
the Top of theſe Stems ; they are fingle-leav'd, 


| 


and divided at Top into two Lips, the uppermoſt 
of which is ſtrait, ſomething round, and divided 
into two Parts, and that beneath into three; a 
Chive ariſes from the Middle of the Cup, which 


it does not burn. The Yeaſt in the Liquid Lauda- | Chive is faſtened like a Nail to the under Part of 


the Flower, attended by four Sorts of Embrio's, 
which in Time become ſo many Seeds incloſed in 
a littel Capſula, which ſerv'd as a Cup to the 
Flower. 

The ſecond Sort of Lavender differs from the 


:| firſt, in that the Leaves are ſmaller, ſtraiter, and 


perfectly green: Beſides, the Ear which the 
Flower forms, is not fo large nor fragrant ; L- 
vender is multiply'd by Seed and old Stocks, or 
Plants tranſplanted, and its Uſe in garniſhing 
Borders may be ſeen under the Word E4gings. 

M. Chomell deſcribes Lavender to be a Plant 
like to Spikenard, and ſeveral call it Female 
Spikenard ; however its Leaves are narrower, 


ſhorter, thinner, ſweeter, and not ſo white as thoſe 
of Spikenard 3 that the Flower of both is of a 
| M 2 purplith 
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purpliſh Colour, though that of Lavender is not 
ſo deep, that the Stem is longer and more o- 
pen'd, and that the Smell is alſo more agreeable, 
though very ſtrong ; he adds, that it will grow 
of it ſelf in dry and rocky Places, though it 1s 
alſo cultivated in moſt Gardens, and flouriſhes 
in June and Fuly. 

He aſcribes the ſame Virtues to it, as to Sprke- 
nard, and the Uſe of it is more agreeable if it 
be put among Cloaths and Linnen, it will give 
them a good Smell, and keep them free from 
Moths 3 a Water diſtill'd from its Flowers is 
odoriferous, and is good againſt the Falling Sick- 
neſs in the Temples and Forehead, as well as a- 
againſt Apoplexies and Lethargy 3 it is a Sove- 
reign Remedy for oppreſled Nerves, Laſſitudes, 
— other Indiſpoſitions proceeding from cold 
Cauſes; and to this End Baths and Fomentations 
are made of it for Palſies, Convulſions Apo- 
plexies and the like Diſtempers; its Flowers 
with Cinnamon, Nutmeg and Cloves, cure the 
Pantings of the Heart; if you take two Spoonfuls 
of the Water that is diſtill'd from its Flowers, it 
will recover loſt Speech, remove Faintings, and 
the Diſorders of the Heart ; a Conſerve of them 
will have the ſame Effect: An Oil extracted from 
Lavender drys up Catarrhs, if you rub the Nape 
of the Neck with it: It is admirably good for 
Convulſions and the Numbneſs of the Nerves. 

LAUREL, otherwiſe called the Cherry Laurel, 
or common Great Laurel, is a Tree that from 
its Root ſhoots out ſtrait Branches, divided in- 
to ſeveral leſs Boughs, cloath'd with Leaves like 
thoſe of the Bay Tree, only the Cherry Laurel 
Leaves are of a brighter Grecn, and ſofter to the 
Touch: The Flowers grow along theſe Branches, 
and are compoſed of five white Leaves, each in 
the form of a Roſe, in the Midſt of which riſes 
a Stile like a Pipe, and that in Time turns to a 
Fruit as big as a Cherry, ſoft, and within it there 
is a little Stone containing a roundiſh Kernel. 

The Laurel is multiply d as the Bay Tree by 
the Roots ſplit in Pieces: It is commonly ſet in 
open Ground, and againſt a Wall, for though 
one may give almoſt any Figure to ſeveral Sorts 
of Trecs, yet this ſeems to be proper only for 
our Wall-Hedges, and for Standers, it has a very 
agreeable Effect in that Form, and is a great Or- 
nament to a Wall, which by that Means appears 
always green ; for the Leaves of this Laurel, as 
well as thoſe of the Bay-Tree and Oleander, ne- 
ver fall off, except it be by ſome Hurt or Da- 
mage they receive. 

It loves ſhady Places. nevertheleſs it will thrive 
well enough in a ſunny Expoſition, and almoſt in 
any Soil; it reſiſts the Weather, and has that Bit- 
terneſs in its Leaves that Cattlewill not eaſily an- 
noy it; our wild Fowl, ſuch as Pheaſants, Par- 
tridges, Wood-cocks, Black-birds, and the like, 
delight to ſhelter themſelves under its Cover in 
hard Weather, and therefore it might be planted 
in Parks and other Places of the like Nature, 
for the Increaſe and Preſervation of Game Fowl. | 

Some very experienced and judicious Authors 
are of Opinion, this Sort of Plant would indes 
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do much better in Walks or Avenues, where it 
may have full Liberty to range without Danger 
of the Knife; and it is certain it will grow to a 
very large Size, when grafted or budded upon 
black Cherry Stalks, and will keep its Leaves all 
Winter; from whence it may be inferr'd, that it 


wiſe; but that a continual Verdure rather pro- 
ceeds from certain Veſſels, which convey the 
Juices from the Trunk into the Leaves of Trees, 
which are more in Number, and much ſtronger 
and tougher in Evergreens, than in ſuch Plants 
as ſhed their Leaves in Winter. 

Hedges may be made of this Tree, by raiſing 
a Trellis ſtrait up, three Foot high, the Squares 
a Foot broad, along which you diſpoſe your Cher- 
ry Laurel, and when the Tree is as high as the 
Trellis, cut off what grows higher, and manage 
the reſt as carcfully and artfully as may be. 

The Leaves and Berries of Laurel are of an 
inciſive and diſſolving Nature; they expel Wind 
help the Menſes forward, provoke Urine, and 
ſtrengthen the Nerves as well as the Brain. 

LAUREL, (Alexandrian) a Sort of Holm, which 
ſhoots forth Branches of a Foot high, a little 
plyant, adorn'd with oblong pointed Leaves, of 
| a bright green Colour, like thoſe of the Common 
Laurel, but much leſs; from among thoſe Leaves 
grow others of the ſame Figure, which form a 
Kind of Tongue; on the Top of the Branches 
appear the Flowers, each ſultain'd by a Stalk 
that riſes from the Tongue of each Leaf, and 
reſemble a little Bell. Its Branches according to 
M. Chomell, lie along the Ground, of the Length 
of a Span, or a little more ; and its Root 1s 


like unto that of Butchers-Broom, but larger, 


ſofter, and more odoriferous. 

This Plant is hot by Nature, of a ſharp and 
bitter Taſte; which is the Reaſon that if it is put 
into any Thang to drink, it provokes Urine and 
the Menſes in Women; it very much contributes 
to the Delivery of Women in Travel, if they 
drink fix Drams of the Root of it in ſome ſweet 
Wine. It is alſo helpful to thofe who make 
Water Drop by Drop, but it will Occaſion the 
pitting of Blood; the Leaves of this Plant being 
bruis'd, and apply'd to the Part that has been 
ſtung by a Bee, cure it; if you take them in Drink, 
they will cauſe you to vomit. The Seeds are 
hotter than the Leaves, and being pounded and 
mix'd with Honey, or a thick Confection of 
Graps, are good againſt cold Catarrhs, and 
Aſthma's. Their Juice mix'd with the ſame 
Quantity of old Wine and Oil of Roſes, cures 
Pain in the Ears and Deafneſs. Laſtly, It 1s an 
Antidote againſt the ſtinging of Serpents, Scor- 
pions and Spiders. 

There is an Oil made of them, which has all the 
ſame Virtues, and beſides that, ſoftens, diſſolves, 
and opens, and therefore is good againſt all cold 
Defluxions on the Joints, Stomach, Back-bone, for 
the Palſy, Trembling, Liver, Spleen, Reins and 
Womb; if it be uſed in Gliſters, it is a Remedy 


for the Wind Cholick; ſome will have it, that this 


Laurel 


is not any particular Quality in the Juices of a 
Plant which cauſes it to be ever-green, or other- I 
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f is not only Proof againſt Lightning, but al- 
| — Real about which it is planted; — 
s moreover very ſtrange, that if you rub two of 
dry Branches againſt one another, they will 

iſe ſuch a Heat as is able to fire Gunpowder. 
LAUREL, (Spurge) in Latin, Laureola a Plant 
which there are two Sorts, the Male and the 
emale ; the Male has a Stalk, which ſometimes 
MD ots out Branches, and is cover'd with an aſh 
r whitiſh colour'd Bark: Its Leaves which 
Fro in great Numbers, are oblong, large, com- 
pat, and like thoſe of the Laurel, though much 
*Hnaller; the Flowers grow in Bunches at the Tops 
of the Branches, each of them being a ſmall Pipe 
Spening wide at Top, and cut into four pointed 
Parts, ſtanding croſs-wiſe : The Seed ſucceeds the 
lower, and is incloſed in a large Berry like that 
of Juniper: This Plant grows in barren and 
Mountainous Parts, in Woods and other ſhady 
Places: The Fruit, Leaves, and even Bark of 
his Plant are ſo ſharp, that they'll ſet a Man's 

{| Woh all on a Fire if he offers to taſte them. 
Ihe Female Spurge Laurel, has Boughs which 
* F Foot high, and are covered with two 
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rks that can be eaſily ſeparated ; the Leaves are 
ke thoſe of the Male, and ſo in like Manner 
are the Flowers, though of à pale Red, inclining 
to Purple: This Plant grows in the like Places 
with the former, and has the ſame Properties 
with the Male : Their Leaves, Berries and Bark, 
re good to expel Phlegm aud ſerous Humours : 
hey make uſe of 'em againſt the Dropſy, and 
; . em in Powder, or by way of Infuſion. 
As to the Female Laurel, cultivated in Gardens, 
they deſcribe it to be a Plant that grows to an 
different Height, that the Stem of it is very 
all, and without Knots, divided into ſeveral 
ng Branches, they bear Leaves as long as one's 
and, about three Inches broad, pointed at the 
nd, always green, and of a ſtrong aromatick 
ell; at the Top of theſe Branches appear the 
lowers, conſiſting of one ſingle Leaf in the Form 
pf a Baſon, either white, or of a yellowiſh Co- 
pur; at the Bottom of it riſes a Style, which 
turns to a Fruit or Berry, commonly oval, un- 
er the Rind of which there is a ſort of Shell, 
full of Seeds of the ſame Figure. 
Then for the Culture of this Female Laurel, 
they ſay it delights in a Kitchen-garden Soil, 
rer y ſubſtantial and well ſifted; when the Earth 
prepared, the Pots or Boxes muſt be filled with 
It, and the Berries, or Seeds ſown one by one, 
in Inch in the Ground, and at four Inches Di- 
Fance from each other; as ſoon as theſe Seeds, 
r Berries are cover'd, ſome Mould muſt be 
read an Inch thick on the Surface of the Earth 
Boxes or Pots, and they muſt be well water- 
ed, and ſet in the hotteſt Sun. 
heile Berries, or Seeds having a hard Rind, 
N will be ſome Time before they will have the 
dbower of Action, unleſs before they are ſown 
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Some will replant theſe young Bays the next 
Year, but no expert Gardener will do it till the 
ſecond, becauſe they will be ſtronger, and anſwer 
better the Trouble you have been at about em. 
When they are of a Year's Growth, Mould half 
an Inch deep ſhould be ſpread between em, and 
they will grow the finer for it : The Salts of this 
Mould attracted by the Humidities to the Roots 
of theſe young Plants, are very beneficial to 
'em. When the two Years are over, theſe little 
Bays are planted in Pots ſuitable to their Size, 
fill'd with the ſame Earth as before directed; they 
muſt be often water'd, and expos'd tothe greateſt 
Heat of the Sun: According as they grow, it will 
be found neceſſary to change their Pots, or Boxes, 
as the beſt of a Man's * directs him. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be multiply'd by Lay- 
ers, and when there are Branches growing at 
the Foot of them, long enough to be laid, take 
ſuch a Branch, and having prun'd it as much as 
is convenient, ſo as that what is to be laid in the 
Ground may be quite clean, lay that Branch in 
a little Trench or Furrow made for it; let it be 
faſtened down with a little Hook, cover it with 
Earth, and water it; then ſtaying ſix Months be- 
fore you examine it, ſee whether it has taken 
ſufficient Root to be cut off from the Trunk from 
whence it grows, and to be tranſplanted to the 
Place deſign'd for it. 

There is nothing handſomer than this Tree, 
when it is in a Pot or Box, and manag'd fo ar- 
tificially that it grows in the Form which ſuits 
beſt with it, ſuch as that of a Pyramid, as are to 
be ſeen at Verſailles, or of a Globe which one 
may make its Head repreſent; for this Plant is 
of that Nature, that a skilful Hand will make it 
grow in any Shape that can be deſir d. When it 
is thus planted, it muſt be further cultivated, 
like an Orange: tree, that is, often water'd, and 
the Caſe ſhifted as Occaſion requires. It muſt 
always be put into the proper Earth : However, 
Care muſt be taken, when they are put into the 
Houſe, that they be not over-water'd, for that 
will kill them, and keeping them too dry will 
do the like: Let them have as much free dry 
Air as can be, and protect em from the Rigour 
of the Winter; for if the Froſt take them much 
when they are hous'd, you will have the Bark 
peel oft from the Stems, near the Roots, in Cracks 
and curdled Pieces: It matters not, whether the 
Windows of the Conſervatories for theſe Bays 
be upon the South, Veſt, Eaſt, or North Aſpect, 
provided the formention'd Care be taken of em. 

LAURUSTINUS, a Shrub«cultivated in Gar- 
dens, on Account of its Beauty, and its bearing 
Flowers in Spring and Fall - It ſhoots forth from 
its Root a Stem divided into ſeveral Branches, 
adorn'd with oblong, narrow Leaves, ſharp at 
the End: Flowers grow at the Top of 'em, which 
Flowers conſiſt of a ſingle round Leaf, but in- 
dented into ſeveral Parts; in the Midſt of it comes 


they are ſteey'd in W ; | : 
Whey wil wp in Water till they begin to ſwell 


ervation was not minded, 
Fiſed, and ought not to be 


neglected. 
Vo I. II. 6 


forth the Cup, which in time turns to a Fruit, 


n come up ſooner than if this Ob-| with a Navel, after the Manner of an Olive, full 
which is eaſily prac- of Seeds like a Pear. 


N There 
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There are three Sorts of the Lauruſtinus culti- | 
vated in our Country, viz. the hard Green, the 
Portugal ſhining, and the Fulham or great blowing 
Lauruſtinus. This Plant is only multiply'd b 
Layers and by Cuttings, and to do it ſucceſsful- 
ly, it muſt be obſerv'd, that when you would 
railc it, it muſt be from thoſe Trees which have 
a ſhort Stem, and that are ſufter'd to grow ſo on 
purpoſe; for to lay Layers of thoſe that are rais'd 
to be put in Pots, and that are forwarded to grow 
with as high a Stem as they can, would be to 
take away all the Beauty from thoſe Shrubs. 
Care alſo muſt be taken, that the Laurels of this 
Kind, which are deſign'd to propagate their Spe- 
cies, are always planted in open Ground, where 
it is eaſier to lay their Layers than in Pots or 
Boxes, where indeed theſe Laurels are ſo low, 
that they do not look well. 

When all this is done, and that you are about 
to lay your Layers, chooſe the Plants that are in 
open Ground, whoſe Branches are talleſt and 
{traiteſt, ſmooth, and leaſt Knobby 3 then take an 
Iron Dibble and make a Circle or Trench with 
it, all round the Foot of the Lauruſtinus, of whoſe 
Branches you intend to make Layers, and let it 
be deep enough to hold the Branches deſign'd to 
be laid; they muſt be = down one after ano- 
ther, having with your Pruning-Knife cut off all 
the little Twigs upon it, and clean'd the Part 
that is to be laid in the Ground, bending each 
of em in the Circle or Ring as much as you can, 
let them be cover'd with Earth, water them im- 
mediately, and then leave them to grow as Na- 
ture and your Art ſhall aſliſt them. 

The Seaſon of laying down the Layers of Lau- 
ruſtinus, is commonly at the latter End of March, 
or the Beginning of April, and they are left ſo 
till September or October, when they are taken 
up and tranſplanted in Pots or Boxes : But one 
Thing muſt now be obſerved, that while theſe 
Layers are in the Ground, and faſtened to their 
Trunk, they muſt be water'd all Summer long, as 
often as tis thought they want it, and they will 
thrive the better. 

When the Time is come to take em up, Pots 
ſhould be got ready and fill'd with two thirds 
Kitchen Garden Soil, and one third Mould, mix'd 
well together; then the Layers are to be ſepa- 
rated from the Trunk, and planted in the Pots 
and Boxes that have been prepared for them; 
ſince after theſe Plants are in their Boxes or Pots, 
the taller the Stem grows, the more perfect the 
Shrub is, and Care muſt be taken to prepare it 
by Art, to riſe as high as it can; and it muſt be 
prun'd as it grows, according as there is Occaſion, 

The Lauruffinus requires to be often watered, 
both before and after they are grown up to be 
Trees, and the moſt beautiful of them are thoſe 
whoſe Heads make the fulleſt and roundeſt Buſh. 

The Shrubs thrive in all Expoſitions, and they 
look well in a Parterre or Terraſs, and eſpeciall 
when it is the only Shrub in the Garden whic 
bears Flowers, and its Beauty conſiſts chiefly in the 
Flowers that adorn it about Chriſtmas, and moſt 
of the Winter Seaſon, It is of a quick Growth, 
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Some are for plant ing this Shrub again ſt aWal 4 


or in a Wilderneſs rather than in a Par terre; , 


Flowers, which an unskilful Hand often robs: 
of by untimely Pruning. They add a very c- 
rious Obſervation concerning this Plant, that like 
all other Exoticks, it is naturally inclincd t 
bloſſom about the Time of the Spring in its oy 
Country, and they have particularly remark'{ 


wards the End of our Autumn, which is th 


brought from, and that ſo likewiſe, all other 
from difterent Parts and Climates retain'd the; 
natural Courſe of Vegetation; for which Reaſ 
ſuch Exoticks ſhould be prun'd in our Spring Ha 
ſon, that they might the better diſpoſe themſelve 
for ſtrong flowering Shoots in the Winter. Ther 
further ſay, concerning the Lauruſtinus, that thi 
it is impatient of Froſt, yet that it delights t 
grow in ſhady and moiſt Places, and flouriſhe, 
well in Loam, without the Help of any rich Mz. 
nure, which will forward its Growth too muc 
and by that Means make it ſubject to feel froſh 
Weather, and alſo to fling away its Sap in uſs 
leſs Shoots, which ever ſpoils the bloſſoming d 
Trees, for the tame Reaſon, that Exceſs of V. 
gour is a Hindrance of Prolificy. 
LAYERS, the low Branches of Trees an 
Shrubs, which are cover'd, when you would rail: 
their Kind from them, with good fat Moull 
leaving out their Ends till they are rooted; x 
which Time they are to be cut off; but as ther 
grow ſo high, as not eaſily to bend or yield t 
the Earth, they may be lit, as in plaſhing, an 
ſo brought down: A Hole alſo in ſome Ground 
that is not very wet, or ſtiff, is uſed, and thi 
ſo 2 that when the Pot is in the Hole, th 
Branches may be even, or a little above the Sur 
face of the Earth; then fat Mould or good Fart 
is to be laid as convenient about the Body of th 
Plant, letting as many of the Ends of the Branche, 
as may be, appear out of the Earth: The Moull 
as 1t 
muſt continue thus a whole Summer, with frequen! 
Watering, if it be of ſuch a Kind as ought to 
houſed in Winter ; but if ſuch as will bear th 
Weather abroad, let it abide the whole Len 
and then abating the Earth, cut off each Branc: 
that is rooted, and plant it as the Kind requite 
They muſt be water'd as ſoon as ſet, and not er 
poſed to any extream Heat of the Sun, till wel 
ſettled ; The proper Time is the Beginning « 
Autumn : The ſureſt and leaſt Trouble is in At 
guft, thoſe laid in the Spring requiring frequen 
watering in Summertime; ſuch as will not ſtril 
Root plentifully, are helped by cloſing, nickins 
pricking with an Al, or tying Packthread abol! 
the Place that is put into the Earth to take Ro 


then it will avoid the Knife, for the ſake of 4 * 


that all Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, mad 1 
their ſtrongeſt Shoots, and began to bloſſom . 


Sprig-time in that Part of Africa they wn. 


icks or falls, muſt be renew'd: The Plan - 


So much in general concerning Layers, what x 
lates in particular to Trees and Shrubs and the! 
Layers, will be found under their proper Heads 
LEar, a Diſtemper incident to Lambs | 5 
ten or fourteen Days old; betng ſo called, | 
cab 
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rer 
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Head as p 


* Fleſh from his Sides. 
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eaves, 


outh, and ſo fall down and die; for which 
athors have not yet preſcrib'd any certain Re- 


dy. | 
. the Production of Plants, of which 


neral, the Leaves of all Trees are good for Ma. 
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thro' filt 


fuls of Nut Oil or Oil of Olive. 
LEA- NET 4 ſee Plover. 


Word Seed-Leap. 


Rich-Le 


fatning of Sheep, an 
ound. 


I they ſay, they will feed commonly upon 
55 — * Shelly Oak and Hawthorn 
ud will ſoon after reel and ſtagger, foam at the 


here are two Sorts, viz. the Leaves of a Plant, 
hich arecommonly green, and the Leaves which 
rompoſe the Flower, and are of different Colours. 
nere are the Leaves of ſome Trees which are 
uſeful: The Leaves of the white Mulberry feed 
Silk-worms; they feed horned Beaſts abroad with 
the green Leaves of the Vine and Elm: In ge- 


nure; they gather and lay them in Heaps, and 
Het them rot, and they will make a Manure that 
© fertilizes the Earth. TY 
* LtaNnNEss, Scurf, Mangineſs, and Miſlike, 
Diſtempers in Hogs, which come all under one 
roceeding from the ſame Cauſe, which 
is corrupted Blood, ariſing from lying wet, 
= rotten Litter, and want of Meat, and 
= are curd in the following manner: Let the Swine 
blood under the Tail, and with a woollen Card, 
> comb off the Filth and Scurf from his Back, 
till the Skin bleeds; then mix ſome Tar, Hogs 
Greaſe and Brimſtone well together, and anoint 
him therewith; cleanſe his Sty, give him clean 
Litter, and warm Food, and he will ſoon grow 
* ſound. 
* LEANNESS, a Diſtemper in a Mule, which 
= 1s cur'd by giving him half an Ounce of Brim- 
Z ſtone in Powder, a raw Eg 
= Myrrh with Wine: It is alſo good for the Gripes 
and a Cough; and if he is tir'd, and over-heated, 
put ſome Hogs Greaſe and Wine down his Throat. 
L ANNESS, a Diſtemper in an Ox, who 1s 
ſometimes ſo poor, that his Skin ſticks to his 
Bones; and this muſt certainly kill him outright, 
without ſome Remedy be immediately uſed to 
prevent it: The firſt Thing to be done, is, to a- 
noint him with Oil and Vinegar mixed together, 
and to rub him ſmartly againſt the Grain of the 
Hair, and fo cloſe and home, that the Remedy 
may penetrate through the Pores, and looſen the 
Secondly, as this Leanne ſa 
proceeds from no other than an over-heated 
Temperament, which muſt be ſet to rights, you 
= muſt give him a Gliſter of the Decoction of Beet, 
wild Succory, and other cooling Herbs, into 
which you muſt put ſome Bran, let them boil 


g, and a Dram of 


all together, and when warm add to it two Spoon- 


LA or Lre, the Name of a Meaſure, ſigni- 
fying half a Buſhel, from whence we have the 


LEAR, in reſpe@ to Paſturage, is twofold, viz. 
ar, which is good Ground for feeding and 
Poor- Lear, which 1s barren 


LEECH, a Sort of an Inſect, found in the 
Sea, Marſhes, or Ponds : It is about a Finger 


. 
wo 


vert Fluxions, and to diminiſh the too great 


Quantity of Blood which gathers together in 


{ome Parts, as in the Piles. 


Should a Man unhappily ſwallow a live Leech, 
it may be attended with 11] Conſequences, for 
as much as the Lecch will ſuck the little Veins 
of the Stomach. The Remedy that may be uſed 
is to drink Brine, or Salt-water; and to take 
ſome Purge, wherein there is ſome ſweet Subli- 
mate, or elſe ſome other Mercurial Preparation. 
The Rules M. Chomell ſets down in the Choice 
of Leeches are, that they muſt not be black or 
hairy, but green upon the Back, and red under 
the Belly; that they ſhould be taken out of very 
clear and running Water, and for ſome Days 
before you make uſe of them; and that they muſt 
be kept in pure Water, to the end they may be 
waſted, and become as it were famiſh'd, which 
will make them more greedy when you apply 
them to ſuck : The ſmall ones are to be preferr'd 
before the large ones, becauſe they are not ſo 
hurtful ; and particularly thoſe which have Lines 
on their Backs : The Uſe of them is to ſuck out 
Blood, and conſequently to ſupply the Place of 
Bleeding. 

You muſt before they are apply'd, keep them, 
as has been ſaid, for a Lime in clear Water, in 
order to cleanſe them, and half a Day in a Box 
without any Water; after which, you muſt rub 
the Place you are to apply them to with ſome 
Salt of Nitre, the blood of ſome Fowl, Fullers 
Earth, Milk, or hot Water 3 the Mouth of the 
Box muſt be put to the Parts, for they will not 
faſten to it if you hold them with your N 
they cut off the End of their Tails with a Pair 
of Sciſſars, that the Blood may run out, by which 
Means you will know the Quantity they ſuck; and 
they will alſo ſuck the better: And as it very of. 
ten happens, that it is with Difficulty they will 
be brought to quit their hold, the Method is to 
throw ſome Salt, Aſhes, burnt Flax, or ſome o- 
ther ſharp thing upon their Heads: It is dangerous 
to pluck them oft by Force. When they are taken 
off, let a little more Blood run, and then waſh 
the Wound with Salt-water. To dreſs the Place 
make a Bolſter, dip'd into ſome ſtyptick Water, 
if the Blood does not ſtop ; or in Brandy, if there 
ſhould be an Inflammation, and the Bolſter muſt 
be kept on with a Bandage ſuitable to the Part. 
See Horſe-leech. 

Les, the inferior Extremity of an Animal, 
and eſpecially of a Man, upon which he reſts, 
and by the Means of which he walks : Some fo- 
reign Anatomiſts call it alſo the Great Foot, and 
divide it into the Thigh, Leg and Foot; but the 
Part between the Thigh and the Foot properly 
bears the Name of Leg, and it is that by which 
it is commonly call'd. 

To cure the Weakneſſes of the Legs, you may 
uſe the Water wherein Colcothar has been in- 
fuſed, or elſe the Imperial Powder. As for the 
Preparation of Colcothar, ſee that Article. This 
Water has ſo much Virtue, that it has made 
Children of two Tears old go in fifteen Days, that 


long, and has no Bones; it is made uſe of to di- 


could neither go nor ſtand before upon their Legs. 
n Sprain'd 
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Sprain'd or diſlocated Nerves will find very great | ſeveral Ways; and firſt, if you would have 1 3 
Side-diſh of a farced Leg of Mutton ; as fog 3? 


Benefit by it. 

Another Receipt is, To take three Pounds of 
Roſe-water, five Ounces of Orange and Lemon- 
Peel dry'd in the Shade, Nutmeg, Clove, and 
Cinnamon, four Ounces of each; put the whole 
to infuſe in the Roſe-water for the Space of 
fifteen Days; afterwards take the Seeds of Car- 
duns Benedictus and Lavender, of each four 
Ounces, a Pound cf red Roles that had been 
gather'd two Days, two Pinches of the Tops of 
Roſemary, two Handfuls of Marjoram, as much 
Balm-Gentle, and as much of wild Roſes ; put all 
theſe Things together with Roſe-water, Layer up- 
on Layer in a Glaſs Limbeck, which you are to 
diſtil very gently with a Bath Mary, and preſerve 
the diſtilled Water very carefully for your Uſe. 

This Water will keep a Man upon his Legs, 
and in good Health for many Years, and make 
him look well even to extream old Age : It for- 
tifies all the Parts of the Body, expels ill Hu- 
mours, and Cures Rheums and Catarrhs, and 1s 
very good againſt Cancers: It prevents the Poiſon 
from ſeizing the Heart in the Time of a Plague, 
heals the Diſorders of the Stomach, Eyes and 
Teeth : It is good alſo to forward Womens Men- 


ſes : They take two Spoonfuls of it Morning and 


Evening: It is alſo, as the Cauſe is, uſed exter- 
nally, and the Part to be rubbed therewith. _ 

For the Itch in the Legs, and other Parts of 
the Body, take the Gum of a Plum-tree, diſ- 
ſolve it in Vinegar, and rub the Scurf or Itchy 
Part therewith. "There are thoſe who from Time 
to Time apply to theſe Parts Vine-leaves, and 
even the bruis'd Seeds of Grapes, which will 
fucceſsfully make the peccant Humours run a- 
away from theſe Ulcers, and heal them. 

LEG or BONE- BREAKING, a Misfortune 
which ſometimes befals a Horſe in his Leg or 
Thigh Bones, npon which they generally give 
him, without any more ado, for loſt, nobody be- 
ing willing (in ſome Places eſpecially) to under- 
take the Cure, as adjudged to be impoſſible, and 
the Reaſon that is alledged to confirm this vulgar 
Error is, that the Marrow of the Bones is liquid: 
Nevertheleſs, it 1s experienc'd, that a Horſe, and 
even a Mule may be cur'd by the fame Methods 
that is uſed for the Fractures of Men : It muſt be 
acknowledged that the Situation of the Horſe. 
Parts are extreamly inconvenient, and renders the 
Cure difficult; but a Horſe can reſt upon three 
Legs, without making uſe of that which is broken; 
tho it is highly probable, the Cure may be bet- 
ter perform'd if the Horſe was ſlung in a Stable. 

Philip Scacco Dalagliacozzo, in his Treatiſe Di 
Meſchalzia, makes the breaking of a Bone of 
a Horſe's Leg the Subject of a whole Chapter, 
wherein he delivers the Method of Cure; which 
is allo deſcribed by Sigmor Carlo; and it is 
plain they were both of opinion thoſe Bones 
might be re- united and conſolidated. 

Les of Mur ro, the Buttock, or that Part 
of the Sheep that is next the hind Leg, and part 
of the Leg; and though there is nothing more 
common than this Diſh, yet it may be dreſs'd 


as the Leg is dreſs'd take away all tne Meat, fo 
that nothing but the Bones ſticking together d 
remain; let this Meat be clear'd from the Fat, 


and minc'd with parboil'd Bacon, a little Suet iſ 
Marrow, ſome fine Herbs, Chibbol, Parſley, a li. 
tle Piece of Calves-Udder, the Crumb of a Loy 
ſoak'd in good Broth, two whole Eggs, and tw, 
ſeparate Volks: After you have well minc'd and 
ſeaſon'd all of it, lay the Bone in the Diſh tha 8 
is to be ſerv'd up, in ſuch a Manner that the 


ſmall End of the Leg may appear, one half 
the Godivoe being put round about ; having af 


terwards made a hollow Place of the Shape of the * 
Leg, and having dip'd your Fingers in a heaten 


Egg, that nothing may ſtick to them, filling that 
Place with a Ragoo of all Sorts of Garnitures, 


well boil'd, ſtrain'd, and ſeaſon'd, as alſo the reſt 


of the Vacancy with the Farce, which may ſup. | 


ply the Place of a real Leg. In the next Place, 5 
let the whole Meſs be breaded, and ſet in the oO. 


ven to give it a Colour, and when you have 


drawn it, take away the Fat lying round about 


the Diſh. Laſtly, let a ſmall Quantity of well ſea. 


ſon'd Cullis be pour'd in through a little Hole on 


the Top, and cover it again, to be ſerved in hot, 


Another Middling Side-diſh may be made of 
a large farc'd Leg of Mutton with Cream; having 
bon'd the Leg, take the Fleſh with a Piece of 
Veal, another of Bacon, ſome Leaf-fat out of an 
Hog's Belly, and Beef-ſuet, and let it be well 
mingled together, adding a little Chibbol and 
Parſley chop'd, with two or three Rocamboles, a a 


little {tweet Baſil and Thyme, all well ſeafon'd 
with Pepper, Salt, Spice, and a few Corzander 
Seeds; this done, mingle and beat the whole 


Maſs in a Mortar, with Volks of Eggs and Bread. 


Crum, ſtuff the Bone with this Farce, in the Shape 
of a Leg; let it be waſh'd over with the White 
of an Egg, and the Top covered with Crum of 
Bread, and give it its due Form, as you pleaſe, 


with the Back of a Knife. Bake it in a Silver 


Diſh, or Baking-Pan, and lay thin Slices of Ba- 
con underneath ; but Care muſt be taken that 
the Farce be made very ſtrong, for fear that it 
ſhould break or fall in the Oven. The Diſh 
may be garniſhed with little Pies, farced Veal 


Cutlets, marinated Chickens, or any other pro- 


er Garniture: All ſhould be well dreſs'd and 
— to a fine Colour. 


A Middling Side-diſh may alſo be made of a 
Leg of Mutton farced in its Skin, and dreſs'd in a 
Ragoo with Artichoke Bottoms, Veal Sweet. 


breads, Truffles, Muſhrooms, Capon-livers, and 


Aſparagus Tops, all well ſeaſon'd: It ſhould be , of 


garnith'd with little Rolls of Fennel, and farced 


Poupiets and ſprinkled with Lemon Juice when 


ſerv'd in. 


The Way to dreſs a Leg of Mutton à la Ro- 


al is, after the Fat is taken outi from it, with 
the Fleſh round about the ſmall End, to beat 
and lard it with thick Slips of Bacon; a Piece 
of Buttock-Beef, or of Veal, may be alſo larded 


with it at the ſame Time, ſeaſon the whole well, 
| flawer 
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; 3 wer the Leg and the other Meat, and bring 


at, ſo em to a Colour with ſome melted Lard : Put- 
zer do ing them in this Manner into a Pot with all Sorts 
e Fat er fine Herbs, an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, ſome 


good Broth or Water, cover it cloſe and let them 
oil for a conſiderable Time, while a proper Ra- 
oo is making with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Arti- 


with Cucumbers;but they muſt be marinated, cut 
in ſmall Pieces, and afterwards dreſsd in the ſame 
Manner; thoſe who would not have the Leg ſerv'd 
up whole, may cut it into thin Slices, and 
put it into the ſame Ragoo, taking Care that 
they do not boil together, and that the Sauce be 
neither too thick, nor too thin : Let all be well 
clear'd from the Fat, and be carry'd in hot to 


A roaſted Leg of Mutton may alſo be ſerv'd 
up with Robert Sauce, Capers, and Anchovies, 
either for Out-works, or even for a Side-diſh, 
when ſet out with proper Garnitures; and a Shoul- 
der of Mutton may be dreſs'd after the ſame 
Manner. See Mutton and Sheep. 

Leds in a STRAIT LINE, a Defect in 
Horſes, when their Legs from their Knees to the* 
Cronets appear in a ftrazt Line when they ſtand 
in their natural Poſition. To recover theſe by 
Shoeing, the Heels muſt be taken very much down, 
almoſt tothe Quick, without hollowing the Quar- 
ters, and if the Leg then does not fall back enough, 
but that he ſtill carries his Paftern-Foynt too far 
forwards, the Shoe muſt be made to go beyond, 
or exceed the Toe half a Finger's Breadth : It muſt 
be alſo made thicker in that than in any other 
Part. In the Interim, let the back Sinews of 


his Legs be anointed with the Ointment of Mont- 


Fire both Underneath and on the Top, ſo as to pelier, which will reduce them to their proper 


tw hoke Bottoms, Aſparagus Tops, Veal Sweet- 
d and reads, all well prepar'd and enrich'd with a good] the Table. 
| tht Cullis: Then taking the Leg out of the Pot. 
it the Areſs it in a Diſh, cutting the Pieces of Beef o1 
alf of F- eal very neatly into Slices, to make a Border 
g a., round about, ſo as the Bacon may appear on the 
f the * Slices. Laſtly, The Ragoo mu be pour'd on 
aten ¶ calding hot; but if you would have the Leg take 
that its whole Reliſh, when it is almoſt ready, let it 
ure, be ſtew'd a little while in the ſaid Ragoo, and 
2 reſt > ſerv'd up in the ſame Manner. It may alſo be 
ſup. Parniſh'd with larded Fricandoes, or Scotch Col- 
lace, lops and Marinade. 3 
eO. lf you would have another Sort of a Side-diſþ 
have of ua Leg of Mutton, after the Fat is cut off 
bout as before, lard and ſeaſon it well, and you may 
ſea. ” alſo lard it with raw Gammon : Having provided 
eon a Pot with thin Slices of Bacon and Beef or 
ot. Veal Steaks, let them be ſet orderly therein, as 
eck jf it were for baking, or ſtewing between two 
ing Fires; put the Leg into this Pot and kindle a 
> of 
an bring it to a fine Colour; after which, let the Poſition. 


Slices of Bacon and the other Meat be taken out, 
and drain'd a little from the Fat; but keep in the 
Leg of Mutton ſtill for ſome Time, whilſt you 
put as much Flower as may be taken up between 
Four Fingers, round about the Pot, and cauſe 


ole it to take a Colour with the Leg; when that is 
ad. 8 done, let the Meat be put in again, that was 
pe tdcaken out, with good Gravy, and a little Water; 
ite keep the Pot cloſe cover'd, and finiſh the boil- 
of 3 ing all together. As for the Sauce, it muſt be 
ſe, i ſomewhat thick ; otherwiſe, a Cullis muſt be 
er = Ppour'd upon it, made of the Meat which lay 
3. round about the Leg, pounded and ſtrain'd with 
at ZSood Gravy : To theſe may be added all Sorts 
it of Garniture particularly Aſparagus, Morilles, 
h and common Muſhrooms; boil all together, as al- 
al ſo, ſome Truffles, Cocks-combs, and Veal Sweet- 
— breads, if they may be conveniently procur'd ; 
4 and when every Thing is ready, drels the Leg 
14 clear d from the Fat, and put a little Verjuice in- 
«| to it. The Diſh may be garniſh'd with farc'd 
= Mutton, or Veal-cutlets, as before-mention'd. 

41 To dreſs a Leg of Mutton with Succory, and 
2 Cucumbers, let the Leg be roaſted, and take Care 
1 | it be not too much done, while you prepare a 
JW Ragoo with Succory, that is ſcalded a little and 


Cut in Pieces; then take ſome Lard, make it 
- ſomewhat brown with Flower and good Gravy, 
= and ſeaſon all well; add a Bunch of fine Herbs, 
and a few Drops of Vinegar thereto : This done, 
boil the Succory ſo as not to turn black; but that 
it may have a ſomewhat ſtrong Savour, and let 


| 


LEGUMES, a Word often us'd in this Work; 
in Botany it is that Species of Plants, which we 
call Pulſe, and they are ſo nam'd from Lego, to 
gather; becauſe they may be gather'd by the 
Hand, without Cutting : Mr. Ray reckons all 
thoſe Plants, which have a Papilionaceous or But- 
terfly Flower, among the Legumina. 

LEMON, the Fruit of the Lemon-tree ; the 
Uſes of which are deſcrib'd almoſt upon innume- 


rable Occaſions, here and there in this Work ; but 


ſomething more particularly is to be obſerv d here 


concerning the Preſerving of Lemons, which are 
of ſeveral Sorts, and 1s to be done after difterent 
Manners. There are certain green Ones brought 
over to us, ſometimes intire, which paſs for Indi- 
an Lemons : The ripe Ones that come to our 
Hands are frequently preſerv'd whole, in Sticks, 


Slips, Zeſts, and otherwiſe. 


Now to preſerve your green ſmall Indian Le- 


after the uſual Manner; let the Ragoo be well mons, they ace to be lightly ſlit on one Side, to 


the end that the Inſide may be as much ſoak'd 
in the Sugar, as the other Parts ; then let them 
be thrown into Water over the Fire; but pre- 
vented from boiling, by pouring in freſh Water 
from Time to Time to cauſe it to ſink. As 
ſoon as the Lemons riſe to the Top, they mult 
be taken off and ſet by to cool; then their green 
Colour muſt be recover'd by putting em again 
over the Fire in the ſame or other Water, which 
ſhould boil gradually, till the Lemons become 
very ſoft, and {lip oft from the Pin: Being taken 
out and cooled, nothing remains but only to put 
them into Sugar, after the ſame Manner as the 


following Sorts of Lemon. 


it be put under the Leg. The ſame may be done | 


Yor, II. 


White 
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White Lemons preſerv'd in Sticks muſt be 


zeſted, or elſe turn'd, according as ae Inten- 


tion is, either to preſerve them in Zeſts or Chips, 
or to make Faggots. To Turn, in this Senſe, is 
a Term of Art, ſignifying to pare off the ſuper- 
ficial Rind or Peel on the Out-ſide, very thin 
and narrow, with a little Knife, turning it round 
about the Lemon, ſo as it may be extended to the 
Length of ſeveral Fathoms. To Zeſt, is to cut 
the Peel from Top to Bottom, into ſmall Slips, 
as thin as it can poſhbly be done: The Lemons 
being thus order'd, firſt cut them into Quar- 
ters, and then into Sticks, according to their 
Thickneſs; divide theſe Quarters into two or 
three Parts, then throw them into Water boiling 
over the Fire, and ſcald them with their Juice, 
and innermoſt Skin, which keeps them whiter, 
and yon would not be able to get it off from the 
Pulp, without Difficulty, unleſs they were thus 
heated over the Fire: Care muſt likewiſe be ta- 
ken to throw them into fair Water, as they are 
turn'd or zeſted; otherwiſe they will ſoon grow 
black. | ; 

When you find the Lemon-Pulp is become 


ſoft, let it be cooled and then put into Sugar, 


newly paſſed through the Straining-bag, and give 
it ſeven or eight Boilings, and pour all into Ear- 
then Pans: Let the Syrup be poured oft the next 
Day without taking away the Fruit, and let it 
have twenty or thirty Boilings, having augment- 
ed it with a little Sugar: The Lemons ſome time 
after are to be put into it, and ſo on the follow- 
ing Days ſucceſſively, as the Syrup 1s boiled, 
firſt a little ſmooth, then altogether ſmooth, at 
another Time between ſinooth and pearled, and 
at laſt thoroughly pearled, adding ſome other 
Sugar as often the Pan is let over the Fire. 
As ſoon as the laſt Boiling is perform'd, for 
bringing the Fruit to Perfection, they may be 
drain'd or diſpoſed of in Pots or other Veſſels, 
if they are deſign'd for keeping: The Lemons 
may alſo be then, or at any other Time, dry'd 
at Pleaſure; and for that purpote it is only re- 
uiſite to cool them, which may be done more 
peedily upon any urgent Occaſion, by ſetting 
the Bottom of the Pan in cold Water : In the 
mean Time let ſome Sugar be feather'd, and 
having drain'd the Fruit, ſlip them into it, in 


order to have a cover'd Boiling; then take all 


off the Fire, and as foon as the Boiling ceaſes en- 
tirely begin to work, and make your Sugar 
white in a Corner, by rubbing it with the Back 
of a Spoon or Skimmer againſt the Side of the 
Pan: The Lemons muſt afterwards be boiled in 
this clarify'd Sugar, and ſet upon Grates to drain. 
Thus they will become dry in a few Hours; and 
at any other Time, when you would have them 
dry'd, you need only put the ſame Thing in 
practice. . 

To preſerve Lemons in Zeſts or Chips, as they 
are zeſting in the Manner before ſpecity'd let the 
Zeſt be thrown into fair Water on one Side, 
and the Quarters on the other, to prevent them 
from becoming black : Then let the Water be 
heated, and the Zeſts put into it, to be ſcalded, 


_Y 


ordered with thin Sugar, putting one Ladleful qt 
Water into a Pan for every two of clarify'd $y. 


ſhould 


Sugar, you muſt on the fourth drain the Lemoy 
Chips again, and dry them in the Sieve upon 
Hurdles, or upon the Grate, with a Pan and. 
neath, to receive the Syrup which diſtils from 
thence, you ought alſo to turn them from Time 


them up at laſt in Boxes for your Uſe, 

They preſerve Lemons in ſmall Slips, by zeſting 
them firſt, and then cutting the Pulp into Slips, 
which are to be ſlit again in their Thickneſs, to 
render them very thin, and by that Means, cer- 
tain ſmall Slips will be form'd of the Length 
of Lardons or Slices of Bacon, that are proper 
for Larding: They at firſt ſcald theſe Slips of * 


newly paſted through the Straining-bag, over the 
Slips in order to have twenty Boilings. They 
may alſo put em in the Sugar all at once, without 


the Sugar ſmooth, and ſlip'd them into it, let 
them have ſeven or eight Boilings; on the third 
Day, or Evening betore, if they were made ready 
in the Morning, they may bring the Sugar to its 
pearled Quality and give the Lemon Slips a co- 
ver'd Boiling: They muſt afterwards be put 
into Pots or other Veſſels, according to the Quan- 
tity, and dry'd as occafion ſerves ; which is to 
be done after the following Manner. 

The Lemon Slips muſt be well drain'd from 
their Syrup and put into feather'd Sugar, giving 
them a cover'd Boiling, and ſtirring them from 
Time to Time: After this Boiling they muſt re- 
move the Pan from the Fire, and as ſoon as 
they can endure to touch the Handles, let them 
begin to work the Sugar, and make it white in 
a Corner, as before directed, by rubbing and beat- 
ing it by degrees with the Back of the Ladle 
or Skimmer; this done, let them take up the 
Slips with two Forks, and turn and ſoak them 
in the Sugar, till they are well iced over. Laſth, 
They muſt ſet them to drain upon Hurdles, 
and dreſs them in Rocks, whereby they will be 
ſpeedily dry d and brought to Perfection. How- 
ever, if the Buſineſs does not require Diſpatch, 
or if they have no mind to ice them in this 


Manner, ſome Sugar may be boiled until it has 
attain'd 


till they become very ſoft ; then having turneq © 
them into freſh Water they muſt be cooled ang þ 4 
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mons in Water over the Fire, till they become 
very ſoft, then the put ſome clarify'd Sugar, 
t 


Fire, and when ready to boil, throw in tjhe 


ſtaying while it is hot: Next Day having boiled ; 
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gar. Thus you muſt heat all over the Fire, az 
long as you can well endure to hold your Finger . 
in the Liquor: The Lemon Chips being drain a. 
in the Interim, and flip'd into an earthen Pay 
the 910 is to be pour'd upon them, and they Eo 
ſoak'd in it ſomewhat longer than oi. . 
dinary : You may leave them in this Condition 
till the next Day, when they are to be drain'd 
in a Cullender while the Syrup is boil'd till it 
becomes a little ſmooth; this Syrup ſome time af. 
ter muſt be pour'd again upon the Zeſts, as alſo 
on the third Day; after having brought it to its | 
pearled Quality, and augmented it with a little 
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Su- em a little while after upon a Grate or 
» 3 by in Order to be ſet in the Stove: But 
Ser ey muſt take care to turn them on all Sides, 
ud ss they may be thoroughly dry'd, at laſt they 
a, nut lay them up in Boxes. 
ey Should the Lemon-ſlips happen to puff or turn 
or- Pur in the Veſſels wherein they are kept; they 
10n *FHuſt be ſet over the Fire, with a little Water, 
nd 2 Jo cauſe them to give, and then boiPd until 
it al thick and black Scum riſes on the Top, which 
af. Huſt be taken off When they have recovered 
ſo © heir former Degree of boiling, which is pearled, 
its heir Sourneſs will be wholly taken away. To 
ttle at Purpoſe, ſome cauſe the Syrup to be firſt 
non et over the Fire; which being ſcum med, they 
don urn in the Slips to give them a Boiling, but 
er- this Matter is altogether indifferent. The Ma- 
om phagement of others is yet more inconſiderable 
me ho, for fear the Quantity of their Sugar 
aut ſhould be too much diminith'd, defer the Scum- 
| "ning of it till it ſettles, when taken off from 
ing the Fire, and till the greateſt Subſtance of the 
Ps, $cum is only left; but this is the Way for em to 
to f !un the Hazard of being put to the Trouble to 
er- enew the ſame Work within a very ſhort Time, 
;th and the ſame Thing may be affirm'd concerning 
er 2 other Sorts of Sweet Meats, that are to be clear- 
el from their Sourneſs, and therefore it is pro- 
me r to give theſe Cautions. 
ar, To preſerve Lemons entire, after you have zeft- 
he d or elſe turn'd 'em as before noted, you throw 
he em as they are done into fair Water, with ſome 
ey uice of other Lemons, to prevent them from 
ut urning black; they muſt be ſcalded over the 
ed Pire in Water, with Lemon-juice likewiſe, till 
let they become ſoft and tender, and flip off from 
rd She Pin; then having cooled them in Water, 
dy hey muſt be ſcoop'd with a little Spoon, made 
its Por that Purpoſe, at a little Hole bor'd on the 
0- Top; and as ſoon as they are well ſcoop'd and 
ut _ they muſt be put into Sugar paſs'd thro' 
n- he Straining-bag, and then the whole Buſineſs 
to Is to be finiſh'd after the ſame Manner as Lemons 
in Sticks. They may likewiſe be prepar'd thus 
m Pr Drying: Let the Sugar be brought off to its 
18 feather'd Quality, and made white in a Corner, 
m cording to the aforeſaid Directions; then hav- 
e- Ing ſlipp'd in the Lemons, let 'em be drain'd up- 
as in Hurdles, with the Hole underneath, after they 
m Pave been taken out with a Spoon or Fork. 
in As for what they call Faggots of Lemons, the 
t- Reader may have Recourſe to the Inſtructions 
le Ren for the ordering of Faygots of Oranges, 
* Which will be found under that Head ; becauſe 
m {| W s are preſerved after that Manner, 
„ and a much greater Number of Oranges, more 
s, e lpecially the ſweet Ones. See Marmelade. 
e LEMON A DE, a Liquor prepared in the fol- 
- eng Manner; To a Paris Pint of Water put 
„ © e uice of three Lemons, and ſeven or eight 
is "v8 r des, 
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tain'd to its blown Quality, and the Lemon- 
Wps may be put into it; then having given 'em 
cover'd Boiling, let them take them out, and 


1 but if the Lemons are large, and ve 
__cy, you need uſe the Juice but of two with 
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a Quarter of a Pound of Sugar, or at moſt but 
five Ounces; when the Sugar is melted, and the 
whole well incorporated, ſtrain it thro” a Bag, 
let it cool, and drink it; There are other Ways 
of preparing Lemonade, but this ſhall ſuffice. 

LEeMoN-TREE, in Latin Citrum, a Plant whoſe 
Leaves have a very fine green Colour, ſhinin 
indented at the Edges, and very like unto thoſe 
of the Laurel; its Flower conſiſts of five Leaves 
diſpoſed in a round, odoriferous, and of a whitiſh 
Colour inclining to red or purple; thoſe Flowers 
are ſucceeded by an oblong Fruit, call'd a Le- 
mon, whoſe Rind is thick and uneven, including 
a ſomewhat viſcous Subſtance, divided into ſeve- 
ral little Cells fill'd with an acid Juice that is 
9 agrecable to the Taſte. 

here are three Sorts of Lemon trees; that 
which in Latin is call'd Limo or Malum li moni- 
um; the Citron call'd Citrium; and the third Pen- 
cerium, call'd alſo Citrionatum, or Pomum Adam, 
or Pomum Aſſyrium, and Pomum Medicum, on the 
Account of the Country of Media, where the 
Lemon-trees grow in Plenty, and without much 
Culture, and becauſe it {ſeveral Medicinal 
Virtues. | 

The Lemon-tree which we have deſcribed is 
that which bears ſharp Lemon,; there is ano- 
ther whoſe Fruits are ſweet, theſe have a faint 
Taſte enough; but they are groſſer than the 
common ones. 

The Bergamot Lemon is the Fruit of a Kind of 
Lemon-tree, which is ſaid to have had its Origin, 
from an Italian, who bethought himſelf of graft- 
ing a Lemon-tree Branch upon the Stock of a 
Bergamot Pear-tree. Its from this Lemon they 
extract the Eſſence of Cedra. See Cedra. 

The biggeſt Lemons are generally reputed to 
be the beſt, as excelling the reſt both in Juice, 
Peel and Subſtance. Many Virtues are aſcrib'd 
to them, they are cordial, proper to cool, to 
precipitate the Bile, and to allay the too violent 
Motion of the Blood : In the Time of Epidemi- 
cal Maladies, People carry a Lemon ſtuck round 
with Cloves, to prevent the Plague. 

The Juice of Lemon is good for the Gra vel, 
and for Blotches in the Face: The Rind is a- 
lexipharmick and cordial; it ſtrengthens the 
Stomach when preſerv'd, helps Digeſtion, dif- 
ſolves Phlegm and Melancholick Humours, de- 
ſtroys the Worms, and laſtly, correQs a bad 
Air, eſpecially in the Time of a Peſtilence, The 
Seed has the ſame Virtue. 

If you would make ſmall Pains of Lemons, 
take the White of an Egg or two, beat it with a 
little Orange-flower-water, then take fome Su- 
gar reduced to Powder, till you form a Paſte 
that 1s as firm as that of March-pane, mix ſome 
Gratings of Lemon therewith, then roll it up, 
into a ſmall Bowl, of about the Bigneſs of a 
Thumb's End, or near the Matter, dreſs your 
| Pains upon Paper, and flat them a little in the 

ing; put them into the Oven, and when 
they are bak'd take them out. See Orange-tree 
for the Culture of the Lemon-tree, which is 


much the ſame. | 
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LENT1Ls, in ſome Places called Tills, and 
in Latin Lens, is a Plant whoſe Leaves are ſmal- 
ler than thoſe of the Vetch; the Flower 1s al- 
moſt like the others, from whence ſpring {mall 
Cods, which are compact and flattiſh, wherein 
for the moſt Part are incloſed three or four Len- 
tils, they arc round, flat, and cover'd with a thin 
Skin : Some of them are white, which are the 
beſt, others of an Aſhi Colour: Theſe have a 
white and red Flower, the others are only white: 
They are Enemies to Guoſe-graſs. This Plant is 
ſown here and there in Fields like other Pulſe, 
and bloſſoms and ripens in Ful) and Anguft - 
From a few of them ſown in an Acre, the 
Husbandman ſhall reap an incredible Quantity, 
though they appear on the Ground but ſmall, and 
lie in a little Room in a Cart. M. Chomell ſays, 
that thoſe who have a mind to have abundance 
of Lentils, muſt ſow them in Ground that is 
neither too rich nor too poor. For in good Ground 
they grow too thick, and yield nothing but the 
Herb, whereas in a middling Soil they yield a 
great deal of Grain, provided too much Rain does 
not fall when they are in Bloſſom; for Moiſture 
at that Time is an Enemy to them, and makes 
them fall of. 

Thoſe who have a mind to have beautiful 
Lentils, and of a quick Growth, mix them with 
tome dry Dung for four or five Days, and then 
put them in Order, ſo as that they may be ſow'd; 
and thoſe who would have their Seed ſeen to 
ſprout out of the Ground, muſt make Uſe of 
a Harrow to cover them when they are ſow'd. 

Lentils are an excellent ſweet Fodder for Cat- 
tle, andto be preferr'd before any other Fodder, 
or Milk, for Calves and other young Cattle, and 
are the belt and cheapeſt Food for Pigeons, e- 
{ſpecially ſuch as are tame and fed by Hand. 

If you would boil Lentils, they muſt be firſt 
winnow'd, in order to take away the Earth and 
{mall Stones that are amongſt them; but that 
not being ſuſhcient to clean them, they ſhould 
be put into a Pot with a convenient Quantity 
of Watcr, when it 1s hot, to the Surface of 
which they will readily mount, and witha Scum- 
mer they are to be taken out and put into a 
Diſh or Pot: When they are all thus taken out 
of the Water, the Stones will be found behind, 
in the Bottom of the Pot; which being thrown 
away, they put freth Water into it with the Len- 
5 to make them boil, and prepare them for 
Uſe. 

Lentils breed groſs Blood in thoſe that uſe 
them much, and make them ſubject to atrabili- 
ary Diſtempers; ſuch as Cancers, Itch, Ulcers, 
and Pains of the Nerves. They mortify Incl- 
nations to Luxury, cauſe frightful and horrible 
Dreams, and are injurious to the Head and 
Lungs. See Vater-Lentils. 

LENTISE, or LENTISH, a Tree that bears 
Leaves like Myrtle, eight on each Shoot, and 
four on a Side; they are brittle and of a dark 
green Colour, though their end and middle Veins 
are reddiſh, ſupple, and gluey : It bears beſides 
its Fruit, which grow like Grapes, certain crook- 
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in Time turns into Inſects, as it happens to Elms; 
the whole Tree has a very ſtrong Smell, Which 
will give the Head-ach to ſeveral People. It 


much as in Candia and io. 


tries. We account it in England, a beautiful“ 


excellent Uſe, eſpecially for the Tecth and 
Gums. 8 
The Lentisk is aſtringent in all its Parts, and 
the Maſtick good for weak Stomachs, the Liver,” 
Entrails, againſt ſpitting of Blood, and inveterat 
Coughs. | 
Lryrosy,acontagious Diſtemper,with which 
the Jews and Eaſtern Nations were formerly 
much troubled ; Galen deſcribes it to be an E. 
fuſion of troubled and thick Blood, which co 
rupts the whole Habit of Body. Avicen calls it u 
Univerſal Diſtemper, or Univerſal Cancer. Thx! 
Greeks gave it the Name of Elephantzafis, becauſe 
thoſe who were troubled with it, had rough, 
wither'd and uneven Skins, like Elephants ; th: 
Leproſy begins in the inward Parts a long Tine! 
before it appears outwardly. It was Iikewik?” 
very common in Europe in the Tenth and Ele} 
venth Centuries ; but it is now almoſt quite loſt, 
ſays M. Chomell But of late, with his Leave, i. 
has been evidently prov'd by a Member of the 


the Pox. 

But to proceed with the above-nam'd Author; 
it was formerly with much Difficulty they cane. 
to know the Leproſy, of which theſe are the 
Symptoms: The Voice of a Perſon affected witi 
it becomes hoarſe, like that of a Dog which hs 
bark'd long; and this Voice proceeds from the 
Noſe rather than from the Mouth; the Pulſe d 
the Patient is ſmall and heavy, flow and embar 
raſſed; his Blood is abounding white, and ſhin- 
ing like Millet-ſeed, which remains upon the 
Blanket after it has been diluted and filtrated; 
it has nothing but a Scurvy Seroſity, and is de | 
priv'd of its natural Humidity, in ſo much that 
the Salt you put into it will not diſſolve; i 


will bubble; and it is rendered ſo compact b 
upon it, will eaſily ſwim as it were on its Su- 


colour'd, and the Sediment like unto Meal mird 
with Bran; his Face reſembles a Coal of Fire hall 
extinguiſhed, it is oily, ſhining, bloatcd and full 

of very hard Botches, whoſe Bottoms are green an | 
Tops white. The Hair of his Head and Beard aft | 
ſhort, rough, and thin; and you cannot pull then 


which reach from one Temple to another. 


ed Cods, in which there is a clear Liquor, which 4 


produces a little Maſtick in Italy, but not {6 F 


This Tree grows plentifully in warm Coun. 2 
Ever-green, that will thrive with a little Care and 1 
Shelter, and may be propagated by Suckers ani 
Layers; They make the beit Tooth-Picks of! 
in the World, and its Maſtick or Gum is of n 


Royal Society, that it was only another Name for RF 


is ſo dry that the Vinegar you pour upon t 7 


imperceptible Strings, that calcined Lead thron 
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face. His Urine is crude, thin, troubled and afl. 


off without ſome of their rotten Fleth with them, 
with which they are fed. If they grow ag" 
either upon his Head or Chin, they are always 
yellow; there are divers Wrinkles in his Foreheis Wh 
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1 yes are red, inflam'd, and look like thoſe of a 
Et; they ſtand out, but they cannot move ei- 
Fer to the Right or Left. His Ears are ſwollen 
Ind red, and infeſted with Ulcers about the Roots, 
ad ſurrounded with ſmall Glands: 
inks becauſe the Cartilage is rotten ; his Noſtrils 

tre open, and the Conduits or Pipes ſtopped, with 
me Ulcers at the Bottom; the Tongue is 
rv, black, ulcerated, ſwollen, ſhortned, cut in- 
o Ridges, and full of white Grains, the whole 
in is cover'd either with Ulcers, or they grow 
Freeniſh upon one another ; or with white Spots 
pr Scales like Fiſhes; It is uneven or rouge 


5 


d inſtead of Blood, nothing comes away but 
bloody Liquor, and they often put Water up- 
ant - Sn it and cannot wet it. Lepers arrive to that 
wht, egree of Inſenſibility, that you may run Nee- 
Crate i les into their Wriſts and Feet; nay, even into 
he great Tendon, which is the moſt ſenſible 
hic 1 art, without enduring any Pain. In ſhort, 
net the Noſe, the Fingers, Toes, and even all the 
n EH. Members of the Body grow looſe and fall all off, 
co and by a Death peculiar to each of them, precede 
Han that of the Patient. 

The Some have affirm'd, that Lzpers have fo un- 
Callie} common a Heat in their Bodies, that when the 
dug, have held a green Apple for an Hour in their 
tür Hands, it will grow fo dry and wither'd, as if it 
- bad been ſeveral Days expos'd to the Sun. Our 

wilt? 


Author having preſcribed no Remedies for this 


Ele VDiſtemper, we paſs to other Articles. 

: loſt? X LETHARGY, a very deep and profound Sleep, 
Vein, from which it is with great Difficulty you will 
f 10 be able to awake the P:rſon who is ſeiz d with 
le for 


Hit; it is always accompany'd with a ſmall Fever: 


thor,” *Wwhich the Phyſicians call Carus, which is a deeper 
cane. Sleep, in which the Pulſe does not ſeem to go 
e tit faſter, or with any greater Emotion. 

ui Ihe general Cauſe of a Letha:gy is Phlegm 
he allperſed in the Brain, that is ſo cold, icy, and 
1 the abundant, that it throws Perſons into almoſt an 
fe of Ein ſ{uperableDrowſineſs,in ſo much that they have 
aba. ö no Feeling or Senſe, though you awake and tor- 
ſhin ment them. 

| the? : It may alſo proceed cither from a Conſtituti- 
ted; - on that is naturally cold, from an ill Diſpoſition 
So of the Stomach, rotten and corrupt Humours in 


the Brain or its Pannicles, or from ſome Abſceſs ; 
„ no and then it happens from Melancholy, but 


© that ſeldom comes to paſs. 
= Thoſe who live in moiſt or marſhy Places, 
" who are expoſed to Miſts and Fogs, who repoſe 
themſelvs in Moonſhine, who fleep as ſoon as 
„they havedin'd or ſupp'd, who drink bad Water, 
feed upon groſs Food, take a Delight often to eat 
# Muſhrooms or Truffles, who drink Wine to Ex- 
# cels, particularly when it is new, for the moſt 


part fall into a Lethargy. 
d ar [ * You may know that a Perſon is threaten'd with 
them 1 this Diſtemper, when the Head begins to trem- 
hem ble, when he grows {luggiſh, and perceives a Stu- 
ga pdocls upon himſelf, and is always inclin'd to 
waſt > cepinels ; to which we may add, that he finds 
by q umſelf in cold and moiſt Weather of the ſame 


Vor. II. 
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Temperament, and as if he were grown old in 
Years. When theſe Symptoms occur, the Party 
ſhould take Care to uſe a moderately dry and hot 


Regimen; to bleed twice or thrice, and likewiſe 
His Noſe | 


to purge. He ſhould for this End follow the 
Rules ſet down under Head- Ach cauſed by Phlegm 
thoſe who fall into it ſhould be manng's as pitu- 
itous Apoplecticks. 

If the Party's Urine is clear and tranſparent 
in a Lethargy, his Face of a red or livid Colour, 
that he is ſeiz d with a Trembling, and that he 
has cold Sweats about his Head and Forehead, 
they ace Symptoms of a Diſſolution. 

he Lethargy which ſurprizes young People in 
Summer-time, is more Dangerous than that which 
happens to old Men in the contrary Seaſon : If the 
Lethargy is cauſed by an Abſceſs, the Patient will 
die in ſeven Days Time, but if he gets over that, 
he will recover. 

All confirm'd Lethargies are mortal. 

When a Lethargick Perſon breathes evenly, 


It is that which diſtinguiſſies it from a Diſtemper | 


ſweats under his Arm-pits, towards the Groins, 
and about the Ears, he will eſcape. 

It were more to be wiſh'd that a Lethargick 
Perſon ſhonld fall into a Phrenſy, than that a 
Perſon troubled with a Phrenſy ſhould become 
Lethargick. | 

To cure a Lethargy, take ſix Grains of Crocus 
Metallorum, a Dram of Cinnamon, ten Grains of 
Clove, and four Ounces of White-wine ; infuſe 
the whole cold during one Night with half an 
Ounce of Sugar, filtrate the ſame, and let the Pa- 
tient take it in the Morning faſting, repeat it 
twice, and give him the following Sternuta- 
kory. 

Take Sage, Betony, Laurel, Tobacco, and O- 
range and Lemon-Peel, of each an equal Part, 
reduce the whole into Powder, and ute it for 
Snuff Morning and Evening. 

Other R-medies for a Lethargy. 

The Oil of Guajacum rectify'd, the Doſe is 
from two Drops to ix. 

The Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniac, the Doſe 
from ſix Drops to twenty. 

Syrup and Emetick Wine, the Doſe from half 
an Ounce to two or three Ounces. 

Extract of Balm-gentle, and Carduns Bene- 
ditus : The Doſe from a Scruple to a Dram. 

Spirit of Tobacco, the Doſe from two Drams 
to 1X. 

The Volatile Salts of Viper, Hartſhorn, Ivory, 
human Blood, Urine and Man's Scull : The Doſe 
of each is fronflix Grains to ſixteen. 

Laſtly, You may make uſe of all the Medi- 
cines uſed for an Apoplexy, which may alfo ſerve 
for the Palſey and Epilepſy. 

LETHARGY, a leeping Evil, to which Hor- 
ſes are liable; thoſe of them that are Dun or 
White are the moſt ſubject to it: The Diftemper 
proceeds from Phlegm, cold and moift Humours, 
which gets into the Brains of the poor Animal, 
and does ſo ſtupify and benumb it, that it brings 
Sleepineſs upon him, and is the true Symptom 
of this Diſeaſe. 
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The Method of Cure is, firſt to keep him wak- 


ing with a great Noiſe, to let him Blood in the 
Neck and Palate of the Mouth, and to give him 
Water wherein you have boil'd Camomile, Mo. 
ther-wort, Bran, Salt, and Vinegar, and Muſtard 
mix'd together, or to put Parſley or Fennel-ſeed 
into his Water to provoke him to Urine. 

Others, After they bave blooded the Horſe, 
which in this Diſeaſe our Countrymen — 

ractiſe, and ſay muſt be done, take ſome of the 

mall Boughs of the Aſh-tree, and ſet them on 
fire in ſome clean Place, quench the Coals made 
of them in ſome Ale, and when it is ſtrain'd 
give him a Hornful of it at each Noſtril, the 
Cold being firſt taken off. It is good to open 
his Forehead underneath his Foretop, and to put 
into it a Slice or two of old Onion, and there let 
them lye till they rot. 

3 3 Lactuca; a Plant which 
in general is diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, viz. 
the Garden and Vild Lettice; and the Garden 
One is alſo known under ſeveral Denominations, 
and amongſt them you have the Cabbage - Lettice, 
and that which is not ſo. a , 

The Cabbage-Lettice, in Latin call'd Capitata, 
has curv'd Leaves, which grow roundiſh, and ve- 
ry cloſe; the Curled Lettice has curled Leaves, 
as large as thoſe of the great Endive, and in- 
dented round ; the Roman has large and ſtrait 
Leaves, more tender and whiter within than the 
others; the Green have very large Leaves, and 
of an exceeding lively Green, from which they 
have their Name. ; 

But to be a little more particular in reference 
to the ſeveral Sorts of Lettices and the Culture of 
them, it is to be obſerv'd, that they are all mul- 
tiply'd only by Seed, ſome black, ſome white; 
being ſown in the Spring, they ſeed in Fuly, fo 
do the Winter or Shell-Lettices, after having 
paſſed the Winter in the Place where they were 
replanted in Ofbober ; and here it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that as they ſeed the firſt Year, fo they 


die if they are not tranſplanted, for Winter Let- 


tice, which prevents their running to Seed. 
Lettices are the moſt common and moſt uſe- 
ful Plants in the Kitchen-Garden, eſpecially for 
_ Sallets, and as there are many Kinds of them, 
ſome are good in one Month and not in ano- 
ther; thoſe that will grow well in the Spring, will 
not in the Summer, and they which proſper in 
the Autumn and Winter, come to nothing in the 
Spring and Summer : Some, as the Cabbage-Lettice, 
with the ordinary Culture, come to Perfection : 
others will not, but muſt be tied to make them 
grow white, without which they would be neither 
good, tender, nor ſweet; ſuch as the Roman Let- 
tice, &c. 
- The Shell-lettice, fo called from the Round- 
neſs of its Leat, almoſt like a Shell, is the firſt 


that will cabbage at the going out of the Winter, 


otherwiſe call'd Winter Lettices, becauſe they can 
cetty well endure ordinary Froſts; they are ſown 


in September, October, and November, tranſplan- 


ted into ſome Wall-Border, towards the South and 
Eaſt z or elſe they are ſown in hot Beds under 


eat in April and May. 
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Bells in February and March, and are good u 


Another Sort of red 


ceeded by the bright Curled Lettices, which uf. 
ally cabbage in the Spring, and do alſo well yy. 


they require good black 


Heads and require the ſame Ground. 

The Rojal, Bell. Oards. Bright, Gennas, Capy- | 
chins, &c, come on in June and Fuly, to whom 
frequent Rains are pernicious z others are calld 


— 


delicate Taſte, but apt to run into Seed. ; 
The great Inconveniences that befal Cabbage 


to cabbage no more, and therefore no Seed ſhoull 


that as ſoon as they are cabbaged they muſt be 
ſpent, unleſs you would have the Diſpleaſure to 


times, and that when the Ground or Seaſon is | 


ther it 
Thoſe Lettices which grow biggeſt, ſhould be 
placed at ten or twelve Inches Diſtance ; and for | 
thoſe that bear Heads of a middling Size, ſeven | 
or eight will do, and ſuch as would be good Hus- 


for they will be all drawn out and ſpent before 
the Cabbage-Lettices and for the ſame Reaſon, 


come to Perfection than the Lettices, ſome of 
theſe laſt may be planted among the Endi ves. 
To make Lettices grow readily, and that 
you may have them to eat in Fanuary or Febru- 
ary at fartheſt, you muſt prepare Beds for them; 
then put the Lettice-Seed into a Bag, and ſteep 
them for four Hours in Water, after which take 


Chimney, or at leaſt in ſuch a Place into which 
the Froſt cannot penetrate, let them drain, and be 
heated in ſuch a Manner that they will Bud; then 


and fo thick as to cover the whole Bottom of 
each Furrow, a Bed of fourteen Fathom long, 


ver them with a little Mould thrown lightly with 


elſe long Straw to hinder the Birds to eat 'em, ot 
the Heat to evaporate, and that the Froft may 
not penetrate to deſtroy the Seed; but after it 
has come up four or five Days, take off the Straw, 
and this young Lettice in ten or a dozen Days 


uſually will be big enough to be cut and eat in 
Sallets : But it muſt be upon Condition, that nei: 


bands may ſow Radiſhes in their Lettice Beds, 


them out and hang them up in the Corner of the 


| Lettice, call'd Paſſion IL. : 
tices, proſper well in Light Grounds, and are ſyc. 


Imperial Lettices from their Size, they are of | 


Lettices are, that they often degenerate ſo far a | © 
be gathered but from ſuch as do cabbage well 
let them run into Seed, without doing any Ser. 
vice; that the Moſs or Rot, which begins at 

the Ends of their Leaves, ſeizes them ſome- © 
not favourable to'em, they remain thin, and rot; 
there is hardly any Remedy, only the Ground that 


is Faulty may be amended with ſmall Dung, whe. 
ſandy or a cold groſs Earth. 77 


becauſe the Endives are much longer before they 


ſow them in little Furrows about two Inches deep, | 
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and four Foot broad will require a Buſhel; co-- 


your Hand, and put either Glaſſes over them, or 


ther the Froſt and Snow, nor the Heat of — 4 
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on hot Beds; and of this Sort there are two more, 
viz. George Lettices, that are thicker and len 
curled, and the Minion, which is the leaſt Sort; 
fand y Ground: Near abort 
the ſame Seaſon come in the curled green Lettie, 
beſides the red and ſhort Lettices, that have ſmall © 
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* 1 be exceſſive. The ſame thing may be done 


their natural Condition; then having roaſted her, 
chervil and Creſſes; but they muſt be ſown 


let her be ſerv'd up with ſweet Sauce, or elſe 


4 Pae Leg of her be larded, and the others left in 


Let. ſteeping. with Vinegar and Pepper, and garniſh'd with 
ſuc. * wald blanch your largeſt Roman Let- Marinade. 1 4 | 
uſe , when they are at their full Growth, bind | If you would have a Leveret dreſs d after the 
v- m up with Straw or raw Hemp, or cover them | Swiſs Mode, cut her into Quarters, lard them 
ore, tn earthen Pots that have Dung put upon | with thick Slips of Bacon, let them boil in ſome 
le m. N Broth ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, and a 
ort; he Seeds of all Sorts of Lettices are eaſy to] little Wine; then fry the Liver and the Blood 
bout e gather'd pluck up the Stems as ſoon as you | with ſome Flower, and mingle all together, ad- 
ice, e the Flowers are above half gone, and prop | ding a little Vinegar, ſton'd Olives, Capers and 
mal“ m up againſt the Lettices of your Contre-Eſpa-Lemon-Slices for their Garniture. 
Nes, where leave them to ripen and dry for | To have Leveret Fottage after the Italian Man- 
an. in or a dozen Days, and then the Seed being | ner, let the Leveret be cut into Quarters, larded 
hom | rub it between your Hands to clear it of its | with Slips of Bacon, and fry'd in Lard; then let 
all Haff or Coat; and put every Sort apart. them be ſtew'd in good Broth with Dates, Cur- 
of 2: Lettices are good for the Stomach, * nouriſh | rants, Lemon- peel, Cinnamon, Salt, and a little 
f d promote Sleep, and open the Body; but over- | White-wine : Laſtly, let the whole Meſs be 
ages Such Uſe of them is hurtful to the Eye-ſight, | dreſs'd upon ſoak'd Cruſts, and ſerv'd up to the 
ir 2 Ind weakens the natural Heat fo far as to make Table with Lemon- juice, garniſhed with Pome- 
dull People incapable of Copulation; they ſhould | granate-ſlices or Kernels. 
ell! therefore be eaten rather boiled than raw, and | When you roaſt Leverets, as well as Hares, 
t be hat mixt with Tarragon, Rocket, Garlick, Oni- | you ought to imbrue them with their own Blood, 
re u ns, &c. and ſome good White-wine drank after; | and lard them with thin Slips of Bacon; and 
Ser- put if you wath them, one of their beſt Quali- | they are uſually eaten with Pepper and Vinegar, 
s 2t "Hes being on the Surface is taken away. Phleg- | or with ſweet Sauce made of Sugar, Cinnamon, 
me · matick People, and thoſe that ſpit Blood, or have | Pepper, Wine and Vinegar. See Hare. 
n © Diſpoſition to it, muſt not uſe them: How-| Lice, a fort of Vermin, that not only breed 
rot; ver, they cool the Heart, ſoften the Belly, and | in People's Heads, but alſo in the Beard, Arm- 
that preed good Blood; the Juice of them being mixt | pits, Skin, Fleſh and Cloaths; in ſo much that 
y he- F with Oil of Roſes, allays the Head-ach, and will | there are four Sorts of them, which are bred 
* Wake People in Fevers, if you rub their Fore- | from much corrupted Moiſture, which Nature 
d be and Temples therewith, ſleep. They | ſends forth to the Skin. 
d for ſe them in Gargles mixt with Pomegranate- | The Manner of Peoples living contributes ve- 
eren Juice for Inflammations in the Throat; the Seed | ry much to the Breeding of them, as to eat gluey 
Hus Feing ſteep'd in Water wherein red hot Steel | and viſcous Things, particularly Figs, Grapes, 
zeds, das been quench'd, with a very little pulveris'd | Jujubes and Apples, not changing their Lin- 
fore _Fvory, is ſovereign for the Whites in Women, | nen and Cloaths, lying on bad Beds, and being 
\fon, and being taken in Emulſions, are good againſt | in Company with thoſe that are lowſy. 
they Meat of Urine. Lice that enter into the Skin and Fleſh cauſe 
e of I o0o conclude, we meet with nothing among | great Itching, which make People ſcratch fo 
es. Ml our crude Materials, and Sallet - ſtore, fo | much that they get the Itch, and become often 
that Proper to mingle with any of the reſt, nor ſo | leprous. 
br Wholeſome to be eaten alone, or in Compoſition | This Diſtemper happens as well to the Rich 
em; erately, with the uſual Oxoleum of Vine- | as the Poor, through r Intemperance and ir- 
teep Bar, * 2 and Oil. regular Living; who to free themſelves from 
take ild Lettice is like thoſe of the Garden | them, muſt alter their Conduct, be bled twice or 
fthe Ones; however the Stem is larger, and the | thrice, and be purged as often as there is Occa- 
hich Leaves whiter, rougher, thinner, more bitter to | ſion; and then let them rub themſelves with 
id be he Taſte, and more prickly ; they are indented | the following Pomatum. | 
then ke thoſe of the great Hieracium; but the | Take half an Ounce of the Juice of Scabious, 
lee, lowers and Seed differ not from the Garden- | a Dram and an half of the Powder of white Hel. 
m of | ttice : It is full of Milk: It grows in Fields | lebere, an Ounce of Turpentine, with as much 
ong, d unfrequented Places, and bloffoms in ly] Hog's Greaſe. 
co- | "and Auguff. Its abfterſive, purges, cauſes Sleep | If you have no Mind to make uſe this, yon 
with Rke the Poppy, and is good for Dropſies; the | may ſeven or eight Times after one another, rub 
n, of | $ccd moderates the Concupiſcence of the Fleſh | the whole Body over with ſome Vinegar and 
A, at 7 other Lettices do; a Water diftilld from | Squills a little ſuppled. ; 
m7 es Leaves quenches Thirt in burning Fevers.| Lice, a Diſtemper with which Hawks are 
er it They likewiſe formerly made uſe of the Water | fometimes troubled z fuch Vermin are ſoon diſ- 
raw, Vid Lertice inſtead of that of Endive; but | cover'd by ſetting the Bird in the Sun, for they 
D this Error has been ſince currected. will crawl out. To cure this Evil, bathe the Hawk 
it in Levexey, a Hare in the firſt Year of her | in the Juice of Fennel-Roots, or if in the Sum- 
nei. Age; to Lard a Leverct, let one Shoulder with - blow the Powder of Orpiment all over her 
the 


within her Feathers with a Quill, and if in 
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Winter, waſh her all over with warm Water, in 
which put ſome ſmall beaten Pepper; but be 
ſure that none touch her Eyes; then ſet her on 
the Perch, with her Back and Train to the Sun, 
or if in the Vinter, towards the Fire. 

Lice, Vermin which infeſt Dogs as well as 
Fleas do, and the beſt Cure is to take foar or 
five Handfuls/of Rue, or Herb de Grace, boil it 
in a Gallon of running Water, till a Pottle be 
conſumed; then ſtraining it, put thereto two 
Ounces of ſtrong Staveſacre and bathe the Dog 
warm therewith. 

Lice, a Vermin wherewith Horſes are ſome- 
times infeſted, proceeding out of Poverty, and 
breed moſtly about the Ears, Neck and Tail, and 
indeed over all the Body. Lice may be catch'd 


its Leaves grow one againſt another, are broy! 


ſoft, and of a bright green Colour, pointed: 


the End. Its Flowers are ſmall, and like ſo mz 
ny Pipes, wide at Top, and cut into four Part, 
in the Cup of each of theſe Flowers riſes a Styꝶ 
ſticking f | 


a Tongue, and opening in the Middle into tw 


Parts, divided into two Cells full of Seeds thy: 


have a Border round them. 


Tho' the Lilach came firſt from a far Countr, 


it is not hard to be raiſed with us, for it wi] 


grow in all ſorts of Soils, and is multiply'd hy 7 


Slips or Layers, much after the ſame Manne 


with many other Shrubs; and Walks or Arbour, 


or Dwarfs for Borders may be made of it ; by 


— = 


ke a Nail to the hinder Part of ß, 
which at laſt turns to a cloſe Fruit, ſhap'd lik, 
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alſo by their running abroad in Vinter-time in then Care muſt be taken to manage it well, ant 
Woods or Places full of Trees; for the Droppings it will have a very good Effect where- ever it; 
thereof falling upon lean and thin Bodies breed planted ; the Stem muſt be ſuſtered to grow! 
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them; and they may ſometimes be catch'd from 
another Holſe. You may know when the Beaſt 
is infeſted with em, by his rubbing and ſcrub- 
bing himſelf againſt the Walls and Poits, and he 
will be always poor when he has them. 

There are ſeveral 'Things proper to cure the 
Horſe of them; you may waſh him with a De- 
coction of the Herb or Seed of Henbane, it is 
very good. His Body may be wathed all over 


with Cow's Piſs, three or four Days ſucceſſively; 


it is an approved Remedy; ſo is the anointing 
him with Quick-filver and Hog's Greaſe mix'd 
together; or the waſhing him all over with run- 
ning Water, wherein Staveſacre and green Coppe- 
ras has been boiled is proper enough. Tobacco 
alſo ſhred ſmall, and boiled in Small Beer, with 
tome powder'd Allum, and when it is diſſolved, 
waſhing therewith will do. 

Lice, a Sort of Vermin, which in great 
Proughts infeſt many ſorts of Lees and Plants, and 
much incommode 'em; and as it is certain they 
are cauſed by Heat, as is evident by the Sweet 
Briar and Gooſeberry that are only louſy in dry 
Seaſons, or in very hot and dry Places; frequent 
waſhing of them, by daſhing Water upon them 
may be likely to prove the beſt Remedy. 

Liar, a Diſtemper in Horſes, being little Pu- 
ſtles, or Biadders within the Lips, and are cur'd 
by bruiſing Wermwood and Skirret in a Mor— 
tar, with a little Honey; anoint the Sores there- 
with, and the Beaſt will do well. 

LisnuM VIT X, or Arbor Thaya, a Tree that 
grows from every Layer to be tall, ſtrait, good- 
ly, and hardy in all Seaſons. It makes incom- 
parable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and other Curioſi- 
ties. The Leaf fmells like Ointment, and makes 
one for green Wounds, cloſing them ſuddenly. 

L1iLACH, in Latin Lilac and Liliaſtrum, ori- 
ginally an Arabick Word, tho? ſome pretend it is 
deriv'd from Lilium; becauſe its Flower is like 


alittle Lilly, and that it came originally from 


the Veſt Indies. It is diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, 
viz. the Common Lilach, and Perſian Lilach. 

The Common Lilach is a Tree that grows ſlowly, 
and ſhoots out very ſtrait Stems, divided into ſeve- 


ral Branches, cover'd with a greenilh gray Rind; 


a moderatc Height. 


In ſome Places there have been Walks of 1; 
lachs planted at twelve Foot Diſtance from ead 


other; the Stems of them about ten Foot high, 


and a Paliſade of Hornbeam between em: When 
they blow there is nothing finer to look on, an 
whoever gives themſelves the Trouble to rai 


'em, will not repent of the Labour beſtow'd up* 1 


on em. M. Chomell ſays, that this Shrub in h 


Month of May, in the Time that Peach: trees 


8 and others are in Bloom, mixim 
its Colour with 'em, forms a Mixture of fine di- 
terent Colours, that wonderfully pleaſe the Sigh 
The Seed of Lilach is aſtringent, and is taken e-. 
ther reduced to Powder or in a Decoction. 

The Perſian Lilach, called Liguſtrum Perſarm, 
is raiſed by Layers; theſe Shrubs are on! 


proper for Borders of Gardens; in which Cal 


they ſhould be fhear'd like a Buſh, in tt 
Form of a Globe of an indifferent Bigneſs ; fr 
the Perſian Lilach does not grow either tall or wic 
It is called Lilach becauſe its Flowers grow ii 
Branches like thoſe of the Common Lilach; an. 
Chomell ſays, they do not differ from one anothe 
any otherwiſe than that it is ſmaller, and has! 
Flower that is more agreeable, being white, an! 
that of the other blue. 

LIiLLy, in Latin Lilium, appears of the ſant 
Sort with thoſe Plants, on which Names hai 
been impoſed to diſtinguiſh *em from ſuch as ar 
lefs valuable. It is well known that this Flow: 


4 


was in greateſt eſteem among the Ancients, fin” 


the Scripture ſpeaks of it as the moſt beautiful 
of all others; and when profane Authors thoug 
fit to imploy the Name of ſome Flower in tit! 
Deſcription of Feſtivals, or ſuch Preſents as tht] 
made in Teſtimony of their Love, they had ke 
courſe to that of the Lilly, which in Greek {ig1! 
fies Altogether lovely. | 

Authors furniſh us with an Account of ſeven 
ſorts of Lillies; Mr. Bradley mentions the com 


mon white Lilly, the double bloſſom'd white Li, 


the /ftrip'd Lilly, Orange Lilly, and that Kind whic " 
produces Bulbs upon its Flower Stalks, all '" RR 
per to be cultivated, = 1 7 
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* 2 M. Chomell deſcribes the common white Lily, 


11 Lilly; and the Author of the Retir'd Garde- | 
„under this Head comprehends the white Lilly, 


ort of Hacintb, and treated of under that Article; 
be red Lilly, otherwiſe call'd the Hemerocale or 
Ss no other than a Narciſſus ; an- 
"1 alleys, which grows naturally in the Woods, be- 
| 1 not bulbous; to all w 

Flame Colour'd or Orang 

= The general Deſcription of 
Zpprov'd Authors is, that it is a Plant ſhooting 


very ſleek, of a ſmooth Touch, and gliſtering 
Ro the Eye; a Stem ariſes about three Foot high 
From the Midſt of theſe Leaves, which Stem is 


are not ſo long, but pointed like them; at the 
Top of this Stem the Flower grows, in Shape like 
Bell, conſiſting for the moſt Part of ſix Leaves, 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs blown, in the 
Midſt of which you have a Chive that by degrees 
pecomes a longiſn, and uſually a triangular Fruit, 
divided into three Cells filled with little Seeds. 


the general Culture of Lillies; it would be to no 
Pur 

5 their Seed, ſince it has not hitherto appear'd, 
tha 


falling without leaving any Fruit behind it,what- 
ever 
De they do not ſo ſcrupulouſly attend the 
augment this yr is by Suckers, which ſhoot 


The Culture of this Plant has nothing very par- 
ticular in it, it being ſo good humour'd as to be 


and replanted in Ofober, in Holes made with a 
Dibble that is not pointed, to the Intent the Roots 


Yacance beneath, which would very much retard 


Wiſpers'd ſymmetrically in thoſe that are 
1th the largeſt Sort: Nay, ſome Walks are intire- 


JomeArt be obſerved in the Diſpoſition of them, 


> —_ 
3 Cribed to the common white Lilly : He ſays, 
{00d to mollify the Nerves, and the Hardneſs of 
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rickly Lilly, the wild Lilh, and the yellow 
hich is the moſt common; the purple Lilly, a 


the Narciſſus Lilly, which in effect 
and the Lilly of the 


ich may be added, the 
Lilly. 
of a Lilly given by 


ng Leaves from its Bulb, of a pale Green, 


eck'd with Leaves like the others, only they 


+ To this general Deſcription it is proper to add 
ſe to ſhew how Lillies are to be multiply'd 
t this Plant ever produced any; the Flower 
taniſts 1magine to the contrary. But in 


Productions of Nature, eſpecially when they ap- 
pear ſo irregular; ſo that the readieſt Way to 


out in a plentiful Manner from the chief Root. 


Pleaſed in any Sort of Ground. 
| The Roots are commonly taken up in Auguſt, 


* 


may lie flat in the Ground, which contributes ve- 
y much to the rearing of them again, whereas if 


T 
= e Holes were dug pointed, there would be a 


eir Growth. 


ord 


ty bordered with 'em, and indeed let theGarden- 
er place them where- ever he pleaſes, provided 


ey are always beautiful. 
Medicinal Virtues are by M. Chomell 


e Prepare an Ointment of it, which is very 


the Matrix; the Leaves being with Honey made 
into a Plaiſter cures the Stinging of Serpents ; 
and when they are well blended together, they 
give Eaſe in Burnings 3 being pickled in Vi- 
negar and apply'd to ſome Wounds, they will 
very much forward the Cure. 

The Juice when it is boil'd in a Braſs Pot with 
ſome Honey, is an excellent Medicine to cure 
old Ulcers and green Wounds. 

The Roots being fry'd or roaſted, and after. 
wards bruiſed in Oil of Roſes, cure Burnings; if 
they pound it with Honey, it is good for cut Nerves 
and Diſlocations; it cleanſes Ulcers, and cures 
the Itch and Mange. 

It will make the Face look beautiful, take a- 
way Wrinkles, and extend the Skin; fo that 
Ladies ought to make uſe of it above any thing 
elſe; for beſides that it is admirable good to make 
them look handſome ; it will do them no Hurt in 
their old Age : When it 1s pounded with the 
Leaves of the Herb called Hogs Flax, and Wheat 
Flower in Vinegar, it allays Inflammations. 
If you drink that which they call the Seed of it 
in Wine or ſome other Liquor, it 1s a very good 
Remedy againſt the Stinging of Serpents ; the 
Leaves and the Seeds being made into a Plaiſter 
cures St. Anthony's Fire, and in a Word the 
Flower has ſo many Virtues, that it would be 
too tedious toenumerate allof'em ; but the Rea- 
der 1s refecred to Matthiolus and other Authors 
who have treated of them. | 

As to the Flame-colour'd or Orange Lilly, fo 
called becauſe it 1s of a yellowiſh red Colour, the 
ſame care that is requir'd to raiſe the white Lilly 
1s proper for the railing of this, and the Deſcrip- 
tion of both muſt be the ſame, excepting that of 
the Colour, fo that there need to be no Repetition 
in this Place. 

The Hemerocale, or Day Lilly, derives its Name 
from aue, which ſignifies Day, and «ww; 
Beauty; being as much as to ſay, being beautiful 
for no more than one Day; it is likewiſe called 
Day Lilly, becauſe it uſually bloſſoms in the 
Morning, and is wither'd by Night; it bears 
long Leaves ariſing out of its Bulb, in the Mid- 
dle of which Leaves a Stem ſhoots out three Foot 
high, all ſpeckled and full of other Leaves; on 
the Top of this Stem a Flower grows with a 
Head clos'd at firſt, but opening at length, it 1s 
ſhap'd like a Tulip, of a red Colour, and ſeems 
to be the ſame as the Orange Lilly before men- 
tion'd, fo that there is no more to be ſaid of it. 

The prickly Lilly has Leaves like thoſe of Ma- 
triſilva or Ivy, with theBackſide prickly ; it thoots 
out Twigs full of Prickles, like thoſe of a Briar; 
they catch hold of Trees and wind themſelves 
up from the Bottom to the Top; they bear ſmall 
Berries, which are red when they become ripe, 
and have a little ſharp Taſte ; the Root is hard 
and ſmall. This Plant grows wild in uncultivated 
and marſhy Places, and alſoin Woods; it bloſſoms 
uſually in the Spring and ſometimes in Autumn 
in hot Countries. The Leaves and the Berries 
of this Plant being taken before and after Poiſon, 
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will prevent any Injury from it; ten or a nn, 
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Winter, waſh her all over with warm Water, in 
which put ſome ſmall beaten Pepper; but be 
ſure that none touch her Eyes; then ſet her on 
the Perch, with her Back and Train to the Sun, 
or if in the Winter, towards the Fire. 

Lice, Vermin which infeſt Dogs as well as 
Fleas do, and the beſt Cure 1s to take foar or 
five Handfuls/of Rue, or Herb de Grace, bail it 
in a Gallon of running Water, till a Pottle be 
conſumed ; then ſtraining it, put thereto two 
Ounces of ſtrong Staveſacre and bathe the Dog 
warm therewith. - 

Lice, a Vermin wherewith Horſes are ſome- 
times infeſted, proceeding out of Poverty, and 
breed moſtly about the Ears, Neck and Tail, and 
indeed over all the Body. Lice may be catch'd 
alſo by their running abroad in WV inter-time in 
Woods or Places full of Trees; for the Droppings 
thereof falling upon lean and thin Bodies breed 
them; and they may ſometimes be catch'd from 
another Hozfſe. You may know when the Beaſt 
is infeſted with 'em, by his rubbing and ſcrub- 
bing himſelf againſt the Walls and Poſts, and he 
will be always poor when he has them. 

There are ſeveral Things proper to cure the 
Horſe of them; you may waſh him with a De- 
coction of the Herb or Seed of Henbane, it is 
very good. His Body may be washed all over 


with Cow's Pifs, three or four Days ſucceſſively; 


it is an approved Remedy; ſo is the anointing 
him with Quick-ſilver and Hog's Greaſe mix'd 
together; or the waſhing him all over with run- 
ning Water, wherein Staveſacre and green Coppe- 
145 Fo been boiled is proper enough. Tobacco 
alſo ſhred ſmall, and boiled in Small Bcer, with 
tome powder'd Allum, and when it is diſſolved, 
waſhing therewith will do. 

Lice, a Sort of Vermin, which in great 
Proughts infeſt many ſorts of Jyees and Plants, and 
much incommode 'em; and as it is certain they 
are cauſed by Heat, as is evident by the Sweet 
Briar and Gooſeberry that are only louſy in dry 
Seaſons, or in very hot and dry Places, frequent 
waſhing of them, by daſhing Water upon them 
may be likely to prove the beſt Remedy. 

Lrar, a Diſtemper in Horſes, being little Pu— 
ſtles, or Bladders within the Lips, and are cur'd 
by bruiſing Wermwood and Skirret in a Mor— 
tar, with a little Honey; anoint the Sores there- 
with, and the Beaſt will do well. 

LicnuM VITæ, or Arbor Thaya, a Tree that 
grows from every Layer to be tall, ſtrait, good- 
ly, and hardy in all Seaſons. It makes incom- 
parable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and other Curioſi- 
ties. The Leaf fmells like Ointment, and makes 
one for green Wounds, cloſing them ſuddenly. 

L1iLACH, in Latin Lilac and Liliaſtrum, ori- 
ginally an Arabick Word, tho' ſome pretend it is 
deriv'd from Lilium; becauſe its Flower is like 
little Lilly, and that it came originally from 
the Weft Indies. It is diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, 
viz. the Common Lilach, and Perſiun Lilach. 

The Common Lilach is a Tree that grows ſlowly, 
and ſhoots out very ſtrait Stems, divided into ſeve- 
ral Branches, cover'd with a greeniſh gray Rind; 


| proper for Borders of Gardens; in which Cak 


its Leaves grow one againſt another, are bros 


ſoft, and of a bright green Colour, pointed y 


the End. Its Flowers are ſmall, and like ſo mz. 
ny Pipes, wide at Top, and cut into four Part, 
in the Cup of each of theſe Flowers riſes a Styl; 
ſticking f 


a Tongue, and opening in the Middle into tw 


Parts, divided into two Cells full of Seeds thy” - 


have a Border round them. 


Tho' the Lilach came firſt from a far Countr, a 


it is not hard to be raiſed with us, for it wil 


grow in all forts of Soils, and is multiplyd y 


Slips or Layers, much after the ſame Manne 
with many other Shrubs; and Walks or Arbour, 
or Dwarfs for Borders may be made of it; bu 


then Care muſt be taken to manage it well, an! 
it will have a very good Effect where-ever it; 
' planted ; the Stem muſt be ſuſtered to grow 


a moderate Height. 10 
In ſome Places there have been Walks of Ii. 
lachs planted at twelve Foot Diſtance from each: 


other; the Stems of them about ten Foot high? 


41 


and a Paliſade of Hornbeam between 'em: When 
they blow there is nothing finer to look on, an 
whoever gives themſelves the Trouble to rait 


'em, will not repent of the Labour beſtow'd up ® 


on em. M. Chomell ſays, that this Shrub in th 


Month of May, in the Time that Peach-tres 


888 and others are in Bloom, mixing 
its Colour with 'em, forms a Mixture of fine dit 
terent Colours, that wonderfully pleaſe the Sigi. 
The Seed of Lzlach is aſtringent, and is taken e? 
ther reduced to Powder or in a Decoction. 
The Perſian Lilach, called Liguſtrum Per ſarm 
is raiſed by Layers; theſe Shrubs are on! 


they ſhould be fſhear'd like a Buſh, in ti: 
Form of a Globe of an indifterent Bigneſs ; fo 
the Perfian Lilach does not grow either tall or wid: 
It is called Lilach becauſe its Flowers grow i: 
Branches like thoſe of the Common Lilach; an 
Chomell ſays, they do not differ from one anothe 
any otherwiſe than that it is ſmaller, and has: 
Flower that is more agreeable, being white, an! 
that of the other blue. 

LILL , in Latin Lilium, appears of the ſan: 
Sort with thoſe Plants, on which Names han 
been impoſed to diſtinguiſh em from ſuch as at 
lefs valuable. It is well known that this Flow 
was in greateſt eſteem among the Ancients, fin” 
the Scripture ſpeaks of it as the moſt beautifi 
of all others; and when profane Authors thong 
fit to imploy the Name of ſome Flower in tit 
Deſcription of Feſtivals, or ſuch Preſents as the! 
made in Teſtimony of their Love, they had ke 
courſe to that of the Lilly, which in Greek ſigi 
fies Altogether lovely. | 

Authors furniſh us with an Account of ſeven 
ſorts of Lillies; Mr. Bradley mentions the coll 
mon white Lilly, the double bloſſom'd white Li; 
the /trip'd Lilly, Orange Lilly, and that Kind wi”! 


produces Bulbs upon its Flower Stalks, all p 


per to be cultivated, bs 


ke a Nail to the hinder Part of | q 
which at laſt turns to a cloſe Fruit, ſhap'd li 
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ed : MI. Chomell deſcribes the common white 3 
0 tz We prickly Lilly, the wild Lily, and the yellow 
Parts, 3 "1d Lilly; and the Author of the Retir'd Garde- 
Styk Wer under this Head comprehends the white Lilly, 
of i nich is the moſt common; the purple Lally, a 
d lik Wort of Hyacinth,and treated of under that Article; 
0 tw Ihe red Lily, otherwiſe call'd the Hemerocale or 
« the ay Lily; the Narciſſus Lilly, which in effect 
no other than a Narciſſus; and the Lilly of the 
int, Walleys, which grows naturally in the Woods, be- 
t wil Ing not bulbous; to all which may be added, the 
dh Flame Colour'd or Orang 1 3 
ann: The general Deſcription of a Lilly given by 
bon ppprov'd Authors is, that it is a Plant ſhooting 
; bu Mong Leaves from its Bulb, of a pale Green, 
„ an! Wery fleek, of a ſmooth Touch, and gliſtering 
r it i; Mo the Eye; a Stem ariſes about three Foot high 
ow i From the Midſt of theſe Leaves, which Stem is 
dleck'd with Leaves like the others, only they 
xf 1; Fare not ſo long, but pointed like them; at the 
1 each” Top of this Stem the Flower grows, in Shape like 
high 2m Bell, conſiſting for the moſt Part of ſix Leaves, 
Wha ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs blown, in the 
1, an] Midſt of which you have a Chive that by degrees 
rait pecomes a longiſn, and uſually a triangular Fruit, 
'd up divided into three Cells filled with little Seeds. 
int; Io this general Deſcription it is proper to add 
tre: the general Culture of Lillies; it would be to no 
ixin; Purpoſe to ſhew how Lillies are to be multiply'd 
le dif 8 7 their Seed, ſince it has not hitherto appear d, 
Sigh that this Plant ever produced any; the Flower 
tene“ falling without leaving any Fruit behind it, what- 
ever Botaniſts imagine to the contrary. But in 
ſarm, 13 they do not ſo ſcrupulouſly attend the 
on) Productions of Nature, eſpecially when they ap- 
Ca Nos ſo irregular; ſo that the readieſt Way to 
1 ty Kaugment this Species is by Suckers, which ſhoot 
;: fx Out in a plentiful Manner from the chief Root. 
r wid, Ihe Culture of this Plant has nothing very par- 
ow is *icular in it, it being ſo good humour'd as to be 
; an: Pleaſed in any Sort of Ground. 
note The Roots are commonly taken up in Anguf, 
| has: nd replanted in October, in Holes made with a 
> an! ibble that is not pointed, to the Intent the Roots 
may lie flat in the Ground, which contributes ve- 
> Cant ” much to the rearing of them again, whereas if 
; hat the Holes were dug pointed, there would be a 
as Vacance beneath, which would very much retard 
lows their Growth. 
„, lint” if Lillies are a great Ornament to a Garden, they 
zutill re never ſet but in open Ground, and not in Pots, 
1012" anleſs it be thought fit to imbelliſh a Court, and 
in : o mingle them with other Flowers. They are 
is thy! placed in the Middle of the Borders, garniſh'd 
ad Re With Flowers of the ſmall Size, or elſe they are 
ligne Wiſpers'd ſymmetrically in thoſe that are ſtor d 
2 ith the largeſt Sort: Nay, ſome Walks are intire- 
ſeven bordered with em, and indeed let the Garden- 
com Fr place them where- ever he pleaſes, provided 
„Ih. JomeArt be obſerved in the Di poſit ion of them, 
wic! ne) are always beautiful. 
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Medicinal Virtues are by M. Chomell 
to the common white Lilly : He ſays, 


ey prepare an Ointment of it, which is very 


1 ' hood to mollify the Nerves, and the Hardneſs of | 
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the Matrix; the Leaves being with Honey made 
into a Plaiſter cures the Stinging of Serpents; 


and when they are well blended together, they 


give Eaſe in Burnings; being pickled in Vi- 
negar and apply'd to ſome Wounds, they will 
very much forward the Cure. | 

The Juice when it is boil'd in a Braſs Pot with 
ſome Honey, is an excellent Medicine to cure 
old Ulcers and green Wounds. 

The Roots being fry'd or roaſted, and after. 
wards bruiſed in Oil of Roſes, cure Burnings; if 
they pound it with Honey, it is good for cut Nerves 
and Diſlocations; it cleanſes Ulcers, and cures 
the Itch and Mange. 

It will make the Face look beautiful, take a- 
way Wrinkles, and extend the Skin; fo that 
Ladies ought to make uſe of it above any thing 
elſe; for beſides that it is admirable good to make 
them look handſome; it will do them no Hurt in 
their old Age: When it is pounded with the 
Leaves of the Herb called Hogs Flax, and Wheat 
Flower in Vinegar, it allays Inflammations. 
If you drink that which they call the Seed of it 
in Wine or ſome other Liquor, it is a very good 
Remedy againſt the Stinging of Serpents ; the 
Leaves and the Seeds being made into a Plaiſter 
cures St. Anthony's Fire, and in a Word the 
Flower has ſo many Virtues, that it would be 
too tedious toenumerate all of em; but the Rea- 
der is referred to Matthiolus and other Authors 
who have treated of them. 

As to the Flame-colour'd or Orange Lilly, ſo 
called becauſe it 1s of a yellowiſh red Colour, the 
ſame care that is requir'd to raiſe the white Lilly 
1s proper for the raiſing of this, and the Deſcrip- 
tion of both muſt be the ſame, excepting that of 
the Colour, ſo that there need to be no Repetition 
in this Place. 

The Hemerocale, or Day Lilh, derives its Name 
from vu4e, which ſignifies Day, and «ia; 
Beauty; being as much as to ſay, being beautiful 
for no more than one Day; it is likewiſe called 
Day Lilly, becauſe it uſually bloſſoms in the 
Morning, and is wither'd by Night; it bears 
long Leaves ariſing out of its Bulb, in the Mid- 
dle of which Leaves a Stem ſhoots out three Foot 
high, all ſpeckled and full of other Leaves ; on 
the 'Top of this Stem a Flower grows with a 
Head clos'd at firſt, but opening at length, it 1s 
ſhap'd like a Tulip, of a red Colour, and ſeems 
to be the ſame as the Orange Lilly before men- 
tion'd, fo that there is no more to be ſaid of it. 

The prickly Lilly has Leaves like thoſe of Ma- 
triſilva or Ivy, with theBackſide prickly ; it thoots 
out Twigs full of Prickles, like thoſe of a Briar; 
they catch hold of Trees and wind themſelves 
up from the Bottom to the Top; they bear ſmall 
Berries, which are red when they become ripe, 
and have a little ſharp Taſte ; the Root is hard 
and ſmall. This Plant grows wild in uncultivated 
and marſhy Places, and alſo in Woods; it bloſſoms 
uſually in the Spring and ſometimes in Autumn 
in hot Countries. The Leaves and the Berries 
of this Plant being taken before and after Poiſon, 


will prevent any Injury from it; ten or a Ong. 
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ol its Sceds being pounded and drank in Wine, 
will remove the Difficulty of making Water : 
Water diſtill'd from its Flowers, is good againſt 
all inward Inflammations, and for curing the Red- 
ucſs of the Eyes. 

The Tellow Lilly, has a yellow Root, like unto 
that of the common White, as well as its Stalk, 
the Leaves do very much reſemble thoſe of the 
common Sope-wort, and Form a kind of a Wheel 
round by equal Intervals ; the Flowers grow at 
the Top of the Stem, but they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the common white Lilly, crooked, pur- 
pled and pink'd with certain red Spots, they 
{mell ſweetly, and pleaſe Sight: This Plant flou- 
riſhes in May and June. The yellow wild Lzlly 
does not differ from the laſt, but that the Root 
has more Pods or Cloves, and flouriſhes at the 
ſame Lime with the other, 

Thoſe who have a Mind to change the Colour 
of the Lilly, and to have it of a purple Hue 
whilſt it bloſſoms, take ten or a dozen of the 
Stems, tie them cloſe together, and hang them 
over a Chimney-.for they will yield ſmall Roots, 
like a Bulb or Shalot on their Stems, and when 
the Time comes to plant, let the Branches be 
well ſteep'd in the Lees of Claret, until they be- 
come very red and ting'd ; then plant them in 
this State, and pouring a large Quantity of the 
ſame Lees upon them, the Lillies that will be 
produced will bear Flowers of a purple Colour. 

Florentine ſays, that in order to have red 
Lillies, they muſt be put among the Bark of Ci- 
nabar ; great Care being taken not to injure the 
Buds produced at the Top of the Stem. 

In order to have Lilies continue entire and 
beautiful all the Year, you muſt take them with 
their ſmall Stalks oft the Plant, when they are 
not blown, but cloſe; put them into a ſmall 
earthen Veſſel that has not been varniſh'd, ſtop 
the Veſlel very well, and bury it in the Earth, 
and by this Means they will continue freth all 
the Ycar; if any would make uſe of them in 
the Middle of the Seaſon, let them expoſe them 
to the Sun, to the end that being warm'd there- 
by they may diſplay their Leaves. | 

Lill, of the Valley. The moſt judicious Garde- 
ners wonder how this Flower came to be called 
a Lilly, there being no Manner of Relation be- 
tween it and the ordinary Lilly : There are two 
Sorts of this Flower, viz. the White, Lilium Con- 
vallium, flore albo, and the large leav'd Lilly, Li. 
lium Convallium lutiſolium : It is likewiſe called 
the Wood Lilly. 

The firſt of them has a Stem a Foot high, 
bearing three long, large, ſmooth, green Leaves; 
the Stem from the Middle upwards 1s adorned 
with Flowers almoſt round, white, very fragrant, 
and faſtned to a ſmall Sprig, ſo weak, that not 
being able to ſupport them, they are obliged to 
bend almoſt all on one Side. The ſecond dif- 
fers from the former only in this, that the 
Flowers are of a red Colour, inclining to white, 
nor have they ſo ſweet a Smell. 


The Lilly of the Valley multiples no other Way 
than by Slips, taken from the Plant and Roots, 


another, that they mult be ſeparated with a Kni, 
This Plant which took its Being firſt in a Valley 
does no where ſo well as in a ſhady Place; fy 
which Reaſon it is never ſet in the Walks, but i 


ſome private Part of the Garden, where it is plan. 


ed for the ſake of its Flowers. 


When therefore Gardeners deſign to multiply 4 | 
this Plant, they take Care to ſplit the Roo 


which is uſually done in December; they avoi 
ſetting it above three Inches deep in the Ground 
and water it in dry Weather. It is not to be ſhif.. 


ed often from Place to Place; for in the na. 


rower Compaſs it is kept, the more Flowers i 


bears, and thoſe the more beautiful: Howeve, 


ſince the Earth wherein it grows, muſt in Tiny 
conſume all it Salts in nouriſhing it, they mu 
repair that Defect by making a Ring round the 


Farth 
Place. 


Buſh ſhould be the top Branch of a 
tree, with an indifferent long Handle, made 


ſharp to ſtick in the Ground, or into ſon: 
Shrub or Buſh; and it were not amiſs, if ya. 
planted your Buſh near that Branch of a Tree, 
that the Pheaſants uſes to perch upon, and yr 
ſhould be furniſhed with two or three of them 
to fix up and down for the ſurer taking them. 

L1ME, a Material well known, made of burnt! 
Stones, commonly Chalk, and uſed in Building: 
Leybourn, out of Pulladio, tells us, that Stones 
whereof Lime is made, are either digged out af 


Hills, or taken out of Rivers; that Lime is beſt, 
which is made of the hardeſt, ſound and white 
Stones, and being burnt, remains a third Pan 
lighter than the Stones of which it is made; all 
digged Stones are better to make Line of tha 
gathered Stones, and from a ſhady and moiſt Pit, 


dinarily in ſixty Hours. 
There are two Kinds of Lime commonly 


made in England, one of Stone, which is the 


ſtrongeſt, and the other of Chalk, both being 
burnt in a Kiln. 


which laſt are uſually fo entangled one within 


Foot of this Plant, and taking away the oll 
yearly in December, ſubſtitute new in in 


5 a 4 3 
LINE Bus, or Lime Rod; an Invention t) 


catch 3 with, for which Purpoſe th; 
illow. 


than from a dry one. The Stones are burnt ot. 
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Lime made of ſoft Stone « 


Chalk, is uſeful in Plaiſtering of Ceilings ad 


Walls within Doors, or on the Outſides d 


Houſes; and that made of hard Stone, is fit for 


Structures or Buildings, and Plaiſtering within 
Doors, or on the Outſides of Buildings that li 


of poor lean Stone, and that which is made 6 
ſpongy Stone, is lighter than that made of fim 


and cloſe Stone; the firſt is again more com 


in the Weather; and that which is made of gres 
ſy clammy Stone, is ſtronger than that made 
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modious for Plaiſtering, and the other for Build | 


ing. i 
Very good Lime may alſo be made of Mill 
ſtone, not coarſe and ſandy, but fine and grealy; 
ſo you may of all Kinds of Flints (but they a* 
hard to burn, except in a Reverberatory Kiln 
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except thoſe that are rolbd in Water, becauſe? i 


great Part of its Increaſe goes away by a Ries 
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Rnik, ;. are good likewiſe to burn for Line. 

bay Lime in an 

EC; tn: 8 

but in Mt in the Country by the Load, which is Twen- 

Plant wo Buſhels ; the Price is various in dif- 
rent Places; every good Oeconomiſt will 

Itipl Purchaſe as good and cheap as he can. ; 

Rom ff LINE - Robs, or Twigs, lim'd with Bird- 

voi me, deviſed for the catching of Birds; they muſt 

ound, bigger or leſſer, according to the Strength of 

ſhilt. e Fowl that are deſign d to be taken; and of all 

e nar. hers thoſe of the Willow are the beſt, as being 

7ers i 

ever, 

Time 


muſt 
1d the! 
e old 
in iu 


1 aſs : The Shells of Fiſh, as of Cockles, Oiſters, pony Elms near the Fruit- trees or good Plants; 


— 


cauſe the Roots of the Elm impoverith all the 


d about London is commonly ſoldſ Ground where they grow, and by Confequence 
the Hundred, which is Twenty Five Buſhels ꝗ do Injury to the Fruits, Flowers, and Plants that 


are near them. 

Though this Tree chiefly delights in a moiſt 
Soil, yet we ſee it thrives well in a lighter. It 
grows in the Woods; and inſtead of raiſing it from 
Seed, it is better to tranſplant it from thence into 
Gardens, and when you would do it, chooſe thoſe 
Plants with a ſtrait Stem, ſmooth Rind, and well 
furniſhed with Roots. They ſhould be planted 
in Holes made on Purpoſe, four Foot Square, 
three deep, and at a Fathom and an half diſtance 
from each other. Till they have four Years 
Growth, they muſt be dug three Times a Year, 
and then you may depend upon their growing 
up to your Content. 

Entire Groves are ſometimes made of thoſe 
Trees, as alſo Paliſaded Walks; where, if they 
areartfully managed, they may be made to render 
an agreeable Proſpect. The greateſt Uſe of them 
now is for Bowers, their Boughs well placed and 
the Leaves 1 making a good tufted Co- 
vering: But this Tree being apt to grow naked 
at the Bottom, to ſupply that Defect, the beſt 
Way is to place Horn- beams between your Lin- 
dens, all round and along your Arbours; you 
muſt afterwards manage them as if you were to 
make Paliſadoes of them, and be ſure to keep 
them clip'd. : 

Theſe Horn- beams will ſupply the Deficiency 
at the Bottom of the Lime-trees, which riſing as 
high as the Centre, cover all the Arch of 'the 
Arbour with Branches : Theſe Bowers, when they 
are well built, are always done after the Model 
of others built with Carpenters Wood, and Trel- 
lis or Net-work at Top; after this Model you 


may give it the Figure which ſuits it beſt, See 
Bower. 

The Rind of Linden-Trees is good to make 
Ropes with; me uſeful in Gardening, to tie 
Elm-props to the Trees, when you make Porti- 
co's or any thing of that Nature; for this Sort of 
Bandage does not hurt the Stem of the Tree, 
and is a great Help to them, eſpecially when 
they are very high. 

Beſides their Uſes in Gardens, the Timber of 
a well grown Lime, is preferable to the Willow, 
and ſtronger and lighter. It is fit for Yokes, and 
to be turned into Boxes for Apothecaries : Archi- 
tects make Models of it for Buildings, and Car- 
vers uſe it for Statues and curious Figures : Baſ- 
kets and Cradles are made of the Twigs, and 
Tablets for writing on the ſmoother Side of the 
Bark: It is alſo uſed for Pumps of Ships, and 
Lattices for Windows : The Gravers in Wocd 
do ſometimes make uſe of it: The coarſeſt Mem- 
branes or Slivers of the Tree, growing bet wixt the 
Bark and the main Body, are now hoiſted into 
Baſt-Ropes : The Truncheons make far better 
Coal for Gun-powder than that of Alder it ſelf 
The Shrubs and leſs ere& Trees do excellently 
to thicken Coppices, and yield luſty Shoots and 


Tree, Flowers or Tongue very much like Feathers. 
1 you? Some will have this Tree to be of two Kinds, 
hem vix. the Male, that others take only to be a 
m. ine Elm, which is harder, fuller of Knots, 
burt and of a redder Colour, but producing neither 
ling: Flower nor Seed, ſo conſtantly and ſo mature 
tons with us, as the Female does, whoſe Bloſſom per- 
ut of © fumes the Air. 
beſt, The Lime is indeed a great Tree, which ſhoots 
white forth a tall thick Stem, divided into ſeveral 
Part Branches; its Rind is ſmooth and blackiſh, its 
; all _ broad, round at the Stalk, pointed at the 
tha End, and of a ſhining green Colour: From th 
| Pit Stalk of this Leaf grow out other Leaves like 
t o. Tongues, bearing Stalks divided into four or five 
Branches, which bear each a Flower conſiſting 
only of ſeveral Leaves diſpoſed round-wiſe : A Chive 
; the ariſes in its Cup, which turns to a Shell full of 
dein; oblong Seeds. 
ed * Theſe Trees may be raiſed of Seeds, and you 
; and may know whether the Seeds are prolifick, by 
s of ſearching the Husks, and biting or cutting them 
t fir Þ aſunder, and ſo ſee whether they be full and white 
thin and not husky; the Seeds muſt be gather'd in dry 
t le Weather, aired in an open Room, and reſerved 
gr.. in Sand till Mid-February, and then ſown in 
nale Pretty ſtrong freſh and loamy Mould, kept ſhaded 
e of and moiſt as the Seaſon requires, and clear of 
fm Weeds, and after two Tears, tranſplanted, dreſs d, 
om and prun d, as Diſcretion ſhall adviſe. 
ill. The Linden was formerly more in Faſhion in 
ws 2 than we find it now: There are entire 
Hill. Walks of them to be ſeen in old Gardens, but 
fy; at this Time the Horn- beam and the Elm being 
be moſt in uſe, the Linden is neglected. 
ilo) BE But with us in England there is no other Tree 
iſe more in uſe : We cultivate it for Standards and 
d of BY ſpaliers, having found the Inconvenience of 


uſeful Fire-wood. 
Q-2 15 
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Its Medicinal Virtues are, that the Berries re- 
duced to Powder cure the Dyſentery and ſtop 
bleeding at the Noſe : The diſtilled Water is good 
againſt the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Vertigo, trem- 
bling of the Heart, and Gravel. Schroder com- 
mends a Mucilage of the Bark for Wounds, Re- 
pellens Urinam & Menſes ciens. 

LiME or YELLoOw WATER, a Medicine pre- 
ſcribed in ſome Diſeaſes that befal Horſes, &c. 
and prepar'd after this Manner: Take two or three 
Pounds of unſlack'd Lime, which put into a 
large Baſon of fine Tin, and gradually pour five 
Quarts of Rain Water upon it; then ſet the Ba- 
ſon in a convenient Place for two Days, ſtirring 
the Water often, and after you have ſuffered it 
to ſettle, decant the Water off, ſtrain it thro' a 
brown Paper, add half a Pint of good Spirit of 
Wine to three Pints of it, as alſo an Ounce of 
the Spirit of Vitriol, and as much Corroſive Sub- 
limate in fine Powder; mix them for Uſe. 
When a Wound is peſter'd with proud Fleſh, 
they add an Ounce of Arſenick in Powder to 
this Quantity of Lime Water. 

LIN NEN; ſee Clearſtarching. 

L1NNEN-SCORCHING Or STAINING, Miſ- 
fortunes that ſometimes may happen ; to reme- 
dy the firſt of which, if it be not gone too far, 
take two Ounces of Fullers Earth, half a Pint of 
White-wine Vinegar, half a Pint of Cafile 
Soap, half an Ounce of Hen-dung, and twogO- 
nions quartered; boil them in a Quart of fair 
Water, till it begins to be a little thick; let it 
cool, and being in a Kind of Jelly, by putting in 
a little White-wine and Starch, ſpread it on the 
Place fo ſcorched, and if it be but ſlightly done, it 
will ſoon recover it; but if your Linnen is ſtain d, 
take two Ounces of Caſtile Soap, boil it to a Jelly 


in a Quart of Milk, keeping it from curdling ; 


then if your Linnen has been ſtain d by Fruits or 
the like, ſpread it on as you do Fulling Earth, 
and ſuffer it to lye on all Night, and that being 
off, wet the Place with the Juice of a Lemon, 
and the Stains will quickly diſappear. \, 
LioNCELES, a Term in Heraldry for Lions, 
when there is more than two of them born in a- 
ny Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between 'em, 


and it is all one as a Small or Toung Lion. 


Lip, the external Part of the Mouth, and di- 
ſtinguiſn'd into the upper and lower Lip: They 
ſerve to ſhut the Mouth with. There are thir- 
teen Muſcles belong to the Lips, viz. eight pro- 
per and five common ones. | 

To have Pomatum for the Lips, Take an 
Ounce of the Oil of Sweet Almonds extracted 
without the help of Fire, and a Dram or little more 
of Matton Suet newly killed, add thereto a little 
Orcanet to give it a Colour; and boiling the whole 
together, your Pomatum 1s made. Inſtead of the 
Oil of Sweet Almonds, you may make uſe of the 
Oil of Jeſſamin or ſome other Flower, if you 
would have your Pomatum have a good Smell. 

Another Pomatum for chop'd Lips, is to take 
half a Pound of freſh Butter, four Ounces of new 
Wax, four Ounces in like Manner of black Paſ- 
fercils or black Grapes peeled, and an Ounce of 


Orcanet; put the whole upon a Fire and cons, 
nue em there till the Butter and Wax are mg. - 
ed, and then ſtrain the Maſs through a Linne | 
Cloth, you may apply this Pomatum to y, 


chop'd Lips as you go to Bed; it will alſo ba | 1 


for your Hands and Corns. 


L1quos, a Term uſed by Paſtry-Cooks for x, 
ter, and there is a Forfeiture impos'd upon th 
that learn to raiſe Paſte, if they call it Wat A 


and not Liquor. | 
L1qQuoR, a fluid Matter that requires to j,* 
contain'd in ſome Veſſel, There are ſeveral Sor; 
of Liquors, and the Way of preparing ſome ( 
N that are curious and uſe ful ſhall be note 
ere. 4 
To make a L:qnor which will give a Win; 
Taſte to all Sorts of Liquors; Take ſome Pound 
of Clary-flowers, and as much Lees of Wine z 
will wet the Flowers, which muſt be groſc} | 
pounded: Suffer em to macerate for ſome Days, 
then diſtil and redify them thrice on ote 
Flowers, and ſo putting ſome Drops of it into} 
Water or ſome other Liquor, it will make ! 
taſte like Muſcadine. 0 
To have a Liquor that is as good or rather be- 
ter than White-wine, and of which an Hog. 
head is as profitable as three Hogſheads d 
White- wine; take ſome good white Grapes, 5 


1 
05 


throwing away the Seeds contain'd in' em, put en 
into an Hogſhead, according to Paris Meaſure; 
about two Hundred Weight of theſe Grapes ill 
do; put to 'em Cinnamon, Clove Nutmeg, long 
Pepper, and Ginger in Powder, of each an Ounce, \ 
and three Ounces of Muftard Seed; then fil 
your Hogſhead with the Maſs made of thoſe 
white Grapes, and newly trod: The Hogſheal 
muſt be left near within a Foot of being full; 
{top the Bung-hole with ſome wet Paper, cut: 
little in the Middle in the Form of a C. that 6 
the Spirit of the Wine may exhale as little a 
may be in the working; and when it has done 
working, and ſettled a little, you may draw i 
and drink; and fill the Veſſel always with gool 
clear and clean Water in the ſame Bain % 
you draw the Wine, you mult have a Cane that 
paſſes a-croſs the Hogſhead and is pointed at tie 


End, that fo it ox & om down to the Bottom; 


you muſt at certain Diſtances bore Holes thro 1 

with a Wimble, that ſo the Water may paſs thi | 
theſe little Holes and mix with the Wine; you. 
muſt ſtop the lower End of the Cane which is the 


ſmalleſt, and which ſhould be pointed, with 2 7 J 
Stopple or ſome wooden Peg, and the upper End, 


which is near the Bung of the Hogſhead, muſt be 
ſtopp'd with a Piece of Linnen-cloth,. Paſte, o 
Paper, and its Hole afterwards ſtopp'd with 

Cork or ſomething elſe, that ſo the Air ma 
not get into the Hogſhead : It is thro this Cane 


Fa 
* 
ms 
A 
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with a Funnel that you are to pour in your Wate!? 


in Proportion to the Wine that is drawn out, a 


is made uſe of, that the Water put in may not 4 
be troubled, and alſo, to the end that the Water 
may penetrate every where into the Hogſhezd, bo 


and be well mixed with the Wine as it paſſes 


thro' the little Holes. 
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7 it i when you put 
5 it is to be obſerved, that when y . 
— ſtead of Wine, you muſt not draw it 


193 in 

1 1 four and twenty Hours at the leaſt, that 
inne e Wine may have Time to change the Na- 
you re of the Water. It muſt alſo be noted, that you 
len, not draw at the moſt above the hundredth 
t of it at a Time, that the Wine may not be 
2 1,3 eaken'd at once, and put in the ſame Quantity of 
\ they IV ater in lieu of it, and even a little leſs ; and 
Vat hus giving the Wine Time to abſorb, alter and 
"I Shange the leſſer Quantity of the Water, it will al- 
to h ays retain its Virtue, and will even be ſtronger 
Sort han before, and when you perceive your Wine 
ne « gins to grow .- rey you muſt drink it and 

| in no more Water. ; 
Note - 3 oR1SH, in Latin Glycyrrhiza, a Plant 
Win. at ſhoots forth ſeveral Stems,which grow about 
ound free or four Foot high; the Leaves are like thoſe 
ne x F Lentisk, growing two and two, being thick or 
roſs gummy to the Touch, and rang'd in Pairs along 
Jays, Ine Side, and terminating with a ſingle Leaf: 
oth The Flower is like that of Hyacinth : The Fruit 
int z as big as the Pellet of the Plane-Tree, but 
ke + Pougher; it is incloſed in Pods like thoſe of the 
Tentisk; the Root extends it ſelf much every 
r be. © Fay; it is long, and divided into ſeveral Bran- 
"Shes, which are as thick as a Man's Finger or 
; humb ; it is of a dark grey, or dark red Colour 


on the Outſide, and yellow within, has a ſweet 
and agreeable Taſte. * : 
EX This Plant grows common in hot Countries as 
Þ Spain, in Woods and ſandy Places, and the 
eſt comes from about Saragoſſa. 

As to the Culture of this Plant, our Engli/þ 
*Kuthors ſay, it delights in a dry and warm Soil, 
Pat is light, mellow, and very deep, for in the 
ength of the Root the greateſt Advantage con- 
ſts; and if the Ground be not very good of it 
lf, it muſt be mix'd with good ſtore of the beſt 
dli2hteſt Soil. In digging, it ſhould be trench'd 


"Hear it, and laid as light as poſſibly may be, and 
ze propereſt Way 1s to dig it with the Dung at 
e Beginning of Vinter, and to dig it again at 
Janting-time, which will lay it much lighter, and 
tter mix the Dung, 
The beſt Sets for it are the Crown- ſets, or Heads 
dt from the very Top of the Root. Next are the 
Runners which ſpread from Maſter-roots, and 
Wave little Sprouts and Roots, which being cut 
Hout four Inches long, make excellent Sets; 
e Branches alſo, if it proves moiſt Weather, 
E ay be ſlip'd and planted, for many of them 
Pill grow: The Sets once taken out of the Ground 
e impatient to be planted, and their Planting- 
me is in 2 or March, they bein 2 
Wly ſet in Rows by a Line, at a Foot diſtance, 
In Holes made with a Setting-ſtick, deep enough 
© contain the Plant, which is to be cover'd up 
ſoon as you put it in, and if they prove dry, 
get them be water d as ſoon as ſet, and ſo for 2 


BE 6? 

and i or ſe 

: peril 2 s, until they have recovered their Wi- 
here 

Water e ho ary) s. Care muſt be taken that they muſt 


every Yearuntil they be taken up, which 
December, after they have 


9. od 
i. 


about 


November Or 
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ſtood three Summers in the Ground, for then the 
Liquoriſh weighs moſt, and will keep belt without 
Loſs for ſome Time; but it is beſt to diſpoſe 
of it while it is new and green; becauſe it will 
much fail in its Weight. The Profits of this Root 
are very conſiderable; ſome proceeding ſo far as 
to affirm that there has been from fifty to an 
hundred Pounds made of an Acre of it. Liquoriſþ 
uſually flouriſhes in Fuly, and the Seed is ripe 1n 
September. © | | 
If you plant Ziquoriſh in your Garden, ſet it 
in a Place where it cannot injure you; for if it 
meet with a Soil it delights in, it will ſpread 
and extend it ſelf much further than Couch- 
graſs, and give you much trouble to trace it out, 
- caſe you have a mind to get entirely rid 
ot it. 
They thicken the Juice of Liquoriſh as they do 
Lycium. The Juice is very good for the Aſperit 
of the Throat z but you muſt not ſuffer it to ite 
ſolve under your Tongue. It is very good for 
Pains in the Stomach, Breaſt, and Liver; if it is 
drank in boiled Wine, it cures the Itchings of 
the Bladder, and Pains of the Kidneys; the 
Juice of Liguoriſh when diſſolved quenches Thirſt 
it is good to be apply'd to Wounds ; the Decoc- 


leaſt three Spades deep, in caſe the Mould will | 


tion of the Root when freth, ſerves for the ſame 
Purpoſe as above. Liquoriſh muſt not be forgot. 
for the Uſe of thoſe who ſtand in need of drink- 
ing Ptiſans. | 

LiTHOTOMY, the Grand Operation of Cutting 
the Stone out of the Bladder, and is thus deſcrib- 
ed by Blanchard ; the Operator lays the ſick 
Perſon upon a ſoft Pillow, in the Bottom or 
Lap of ſome ſtrong Man, after he has leap'd 
three or four Times from on high ; then he ties 
the Hands on each Side faſt to the Sole of the 
Foot, and two People ſtanding on each Side, 
hold the Knees as open as poſfible 3 after this the 
Operator moiſtning one Finger of his left Hand, 
or if Neceſſity require, the two foremoſt, with 
; Oil of white Roſes, thruſts them up into his 
'Fundament, and with his right Hand preſſes the 
Upper Parts of the Secrets lightly, that by this 
Means the Stone may be brought tothe Perineum, 
which when he has forc'd it thither with his 
Fingers, he cuts with a two Edged Knife, pro- 
por tionably to the Bigneſs of the Stone, in the 
left Side betwixt the Teſticles and the Funda- 
ment, near to the Suture of the Perineum, bring- 
ing the Stone towards the Knife: And if the 
Stone comes not out, either of its own accord, 
or by thruſting of the Fingers, he draws it out 
with a Forceps, i. e. a Pair of Pincers, or ſome 
ſuch Inſtrument of Art. 
The Stone being drawn out, and all the Bands 
being looſed, he cloſes the Wound duly, applies 
Remedies, ſtops the Blood, and takes care the 
Wound be cloſed up, leſt the Urine ſhould conti- 
nually drop through. This Way 1s call'd Appa- 
ratus minor, and is uſed eſpecially in Boys, tho”. 
it be frequently practiſed too in adult Perſons in 
theſe Countries; this we in England call Cutting 
upon the Gripe, and is the Method our Suters al- 


ways cut by. 
2 1 R But 
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But in the Apparatus Major, or the Greater 
Operation, which we call Cutting upon the Staff, 
the Patient, bound as before, is {et upon a Table 
and held there; then the Surgeon thruſts in his 
Inſtrument, called Itinerarium, by the Urinary 
Paſſage in the Bladder, as far as the very Stone, 
and cutting an Hole as before, he puts another 
Inſtrument, called Conductor, into the hollow 
Part of the ſtinerarium through the Wound; then 
that Itinerarium being taken out of the Urinary 
Paſſage, he puts in the Inſtrument called For- 
ceps, or any other fit to pull out the Stone thro? 
the Wound made before, that he may lay hold 
of the Stone, and bring it out; when this is done, 
the Wound is bound up, and conſolidated, as it 
is in Children, only if it be large it is ſtitched 
up, and an Inſtrument of Silver applied to it, 
for two or three Days, which is uſeful to let out 
the concreted Blood, Phlegm, and gravelly Urine. 
There is yet another Way of taking out the 
Stone, to wit, by making a Hole in the Abdo- 
men, by which the Stone is taken out of the Bot- 
tom of the Bladder, and in this Way no dribling 
of Urine need to be feared. The High Operation 
of cutting for the Stone is lately come into 
Vogue. ; 

LiveR, a conglomerated Gland, in Form not 
unlike an Ox's Foot, being convex in the upper 


and hollow in the lover Part: The Liver is but | 
one, though it is divided into two or three Lobes, 


that which is on the right is round and large, 
that on the left narrow and pointed; theſe two 
Lobes are ſeparated by a Sciflureor Cleft, through 
which the Umbelical Vein enters. The third, 
which is ſituate in the hinder Part, is much ſmal- 
ler: It is upon the Account of the Difference 
there is in the Bigneſs of them, that oy are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the great, middling, and little Lobes. 

It is placed on the right Side, a little under the 
Stomach and baſtard Ribs, in a Place which is cal- 
led the Right Hypocondria : It is not of the ſame 
Bigneſs in all Perſons for it is affirmed that ſo- 
ber People have a very ſmall Li ver: It is like 
congealed Blood; and the whole Subſtance is ſur- 
rounded with the Roots of the Vena Porta and 
Vena Cava, and of the ſmall Arteries contain'd 
in the inner Part. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the Branchings of 
the Vena Porta and Vena Cava, are diſtributed 
through all the Parts of the Liver, that thoſe of 
the Vena Porta convey the Blood thither, and 
thoſe of the Vena Cava carry it away; the Porta 
exerciſing herein a Function contrary to thoſe of 
the Veins. 

The Liver is wrapt up in a ſmall Membrane, 
which has two little Nerves and four Ligaments, 
one of which ſupports it on the Side of the Dia- 
phragma, two others faſten it to the Ribs, and 
the fourth to the Navel. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve that the Liver 
incloſes the little Bladder, which contains the 
Gall; neither muſt the Bottom, Neck and Chan- 
nel called the Ciſick of this little Bladder be 
overlook'd; which Channel unites itſelf with the 


| 


) 


laſt comes to empty it ſelf into the Duodeun 
into which it diſcharges the Liquor whic h is 
ceiv'd from the other two Channels. 4. 
The Ancients were of Opinion, that the Lin 
turned the Aliments into Blood; the Modem 
who have made a nigher Inſpection into thek, 
Things, have found it has no other uſe than tu 
other Glands 3 it ſerves to purify the Blood, au 
to ſeparate the Bile. | 1 
The Diſeaſes peculiar to the Liver are 1, 
Dropſy and Jaundice : Others befal it by Acc. 
dents, whether by a Sympathy with the 80 
mach, Spleen, Bowels, Kidneys, or Spermatic 
Parts; or again either with the Menſes, ſuppreſ 
Hemorrhoides, Indiſpoſition of the Womb, fone! 
exceſſive Flux, ſome unſeaſonabe ſtop, or with 
ſome Wound. : 3 
To allay the Heat of the Liver, take a Quan 
tity of Liverwort, an Herb which grows in wan 
Places, pound it in a Mortar, and ſqueeze ou 
the Juice with a Preſs, which you are to clan 
iy with the Whites of Eggs upon the Fire 
cum it well, then let it lye by to cool, and pour, 
ing it off gently, let the Dregs remain in th# 
Bottom: Diſſolve in every Pound of this Waten 
fix Ounces of fine Sugar, and it is done. Ih 
Doſe is an Ounce in a Glaſs of Water, or by i 
ſelf, if the Party thinks fit. 
Inflammation of the Liver. 
You may know when there is an Inflammatia 
in the Liver, by a violent Cough, by a Pau 
which ſeems to draw the Lungs downwards, 
the Tongue which looks red at firſt, but in a ſhon"8 
Time becomes black, by a continual Drought} 
by a Weakneſs of the Stomach, by vomiting t 
which is ſometimes bilious, ſometimes plain, 2 
other Times yellow like the Tolk of an Eg 
and one while green, and by a very acute Feve. 
If in this Inflammation the Hiccough ſeizesth 
Party, it is a mortal Symptom, as well as a Loose 
neſs ; but if the Liver diſcharges it ſelf upon ti 
Spleen, it is a good Sign, a quite Contrary tha! 
if the Spleen did fo. : 
Fevers which proceed either from the Liver” 
the Stomach are very violent, and often brim 
Conſumptions. If in an Inflammation of th: 
Liver the Patient bleeds at the right Noſtii 
and that he falls into a great Sweat, or make” 
Water plentifully, it is a Preſage of Health. 7 
To cure the AF Andrea of the Liver, 1 
muſt preſently breath a Vein in the Arme 
Foot, and that two or three Times, and your 
likewiſe to repeat both the one and the other, 
ven to the fourth Day, if the Age and Streng 4 
of the Party will allow it, to which great Reg 
muſt be had; and you muſt alſo give him tu] 
a Day very cooling Gliſters, and every tur 
Hours, Broths made of Veal and Chickens, int 
which you are to put cold Seeds, the Seeds d 
Lettice and Purſlain; between his Broths, 4 
muſt make him drink Barley Water made oft. 
Leaves of wild Succory, Plantain, and More! F 
with a very ſmall Quantity of Sugar; and if " 
happens to be a Time of the Year when ther 
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Hepatick one, ſo as to form only but one: This 


Herbs cannot be got, you muſt have Recon 
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ran ates, Violets, Gooſeberries, or Barberries 
— in the Barley Water, or Dogs-Graſs. 
ter the fourth Day, let the Patient be purg 
n an Ounce of cleanſed Caſſia, diſſolved in two 
feof Whey, or Bovillons of Alleluya, which 
very ſovereign in this Diſtemper; for as 
ch as it cools the Lungs, moderates the Heat 
te Liver, Reins and Bowels, facilitates Spit- 
(We, repreſſes the Choler, Salt Ph legm, and quen- 
Wes Thirſt. 
% Notwithſtanding all this, you muſt rub the Side 
& the Liver with Oil of Roſes, or Quince Oil, 
ird with a little Plantian Juice, or with the 
ice of Nightſhade, and a little Camphire. 
© As for the Hepatick Flux or Weakneſs of the 
rer; this is cauſed by an Intemperature, of 
P bich the Humour is ſometimes contain'd either 
"Þ the Subſtance of the Bowels, Veins or Arte- 
es, and ſometimes by a Weakneſs of the Parts, 
ar nich ſerve to attract and retain the Chyle, or 
i change and ſeparate it, having no Humour, 
por Solution of Continuity; it is cold or hot, and 
Ks two different Qualities are cur'd by their 
Pontraries. 
That which is hot may be obſerv'd by the yel- 
*FÞwneſs of the Face, by a quick and light Pulſe, 
Sy a canine 2 Drought, and a ge- 
peral falling away, a Weakneſs of Stomach after 
Meals, a very violent Fever, vomiting of green 
d leek colour'd Bile, yellow and ſtinking Ex- 
frrements, often mixed with the very Subſtance of 
be Liver, and fo ſharp, that they do as it were 
Soil in coming from the Patient, and making 
Pater of a Saffron Colour. 
The Cold, which is called the Hepatick Flux, 
though the other does as much deſerve the Name, 
is known by a ſmall and languiſhing Pulſe, by a 
pale Colour, by the Urine which is ſometimes 
» Whickiſh,or clear, or white, by black Excrements, 
>2which in like Manner is thickiſh and like to the 
EWaſh of Meat new kill'd, without any Smell; un- 
eſs by having eaten too much the Aliment is 


Tver «corrupted : For in this Indiſpoſition the Party has 
bring lometimes an Appetite, ſometimes not. 
of tit It ought moreover to be remark'd, that if the 
oftri,” Blood proceeds from an open or broken Vein, it 
mas ZTomes ont clear and with Violence, if from a Vein 
h. that has been gnaw'd or fretted, it will be mix'd 
r, I with the Pus of an Impoſthume, and be half cor- 
rm d 1 c 1 | 
08 Hepatick Flux arifing from Weakneſs ot. 
her, e Obſtruction may be cur'd; bet if it be — 
dengs it threatens a Dropſy, even as the Ulcer in the 
Lcgn Lirer does. 
tun, The Flux which proceeds from a Vein which 
tht” haas been long broken, open, or gnaw'd is incura- 
, inn ble. See Obftrufions of the Liver. 
eds d, Lives-Worr, in Latin Lichen, called alſo 
„ Hepatica, from the Greek Word zwa, which 


ſignifies the Liver : It is a Kind of Ranunculus, 


te 
Morel t the Flower not ſo. There are ſeveral Kinds 
1 if 1h of them, viz. that with the ſingle white Flower, 
the 9 the ſingle and double Peach colour ꝰd F lowers, and 


the ſingle and double blue flowering Kinds. 


* ir Roots, or to ſome Syrup either of Apples, 


————_— 


The Plant called Liver-wort, in the general De- 
ſcription of it, has Leaves that feel greaſy, fleſhy, 
| and are placed one a top of another: They are 

indented, green above, and underneath cover'd 
with a Sort of Moſs : In the Midſt of theſe Leaves 
riſe ſeveral little Stalks, which at their Extremi- 
9 bear a Graſs- green Flower, in Shape like a 
tar, 

The Flower of this Plant is multiply'd by Seed 
ſown in September, and alſo from Slips with ſome 
Part of their Roots, and by Slips without Roots 
take Stocks of a Year or two's Growth, and well 
grown, diſplant them gently with a Dibble, take 
away every Thing that looks to be dead about 
them, and holding a Tuft of them in your Hands, 
break off the Slips one after another; then plant 
em as deep as the very Bud which appears green, 
preſs down the Earth about them to haſten them 
to take Root, water them at firſt, then ſtay until 
they want again, and weed them well. 

But the ſhorteſt Method to increaſe their Spe- 
cies is, to have Pots or Baskets ready, full of Earth, 
half Kitchen-garden Soil ſifted, and half Mould 
then take the Slip, as you have broke it from the 
Mother-ſtock, and bury it half its Length in the 
Earth, which muſt as aforeſaid be preſt down up- 
on it; then, having watered it, carry the Pots or 
Baskets to ſome ſhady Place, until you ſee ſome 
Tokens that the Slips have taken Root, and when 
they begin to ſhoot forth, let them be put where 
the Heat of the Sun may reach them by Degrees; 
when they are ſtrong enough, they are to be 
replanted in April, and the moſt ſubſtantial Earth 
is the moſt kindly to them: They will thrive in 
all Expoſitions ; they fear no Cold, and require 
good weeding and watering as there is Occaſion, 

It might have been obſerved before, that in 


: ſowing the Seed of Hepatica, it muſt always be 


ſown thin, and m the naked Ground, that when 
they ſprout they may come up the larger and finer, 

Hepatica's look very well in Parterres, when 
they are placed with Art. 

Onr own Authors diſtinguiſh Liver-wort into 

Single and Donble ; that the Seeds of the firſt are 
of Uſe, which may be ſown in Augnf, in Caſes 
or well ſecured Beds; that they muſt be planted in 
rich well dung'd Soil, and that they are increaſed 
by parting the Roots when grown into ſeveral 
Heads. Care muſt be taken when the Flowers 
have very near loſt their Beauty to tie them up 
to a Stick, to prevent a rotting of the little Pods, 
before the Seed ripens, and to prevent the Seeds 
dropping out of them. 
The Hepatica is aftringent and vulnerary, it is 
given in a Decoction, and apply d to the Sores of 
the Hemorrhoids ; it is made uſe of in Diſeaſes of 
the Lungs, ſuch as Aſthma's and in inveterate 
Coughs ; it is likewiſe good for Tetters, and other 
cutaneous Diſtempers. 

M. Chomell gives us a Deſcription of another 
Liver- vort, whoſe Leaves are triangular, and ſtick- 
ing to long Stalks, which are red below, like the 
Cyclamen, and above marked with White. The 
Stems are very ſmall, and they produce a blue 
Flower betimes in the Spring This Plant grows 
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wild 
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wild among Trees in moiſt and ſhady Places, e- 
ſpecially in the Mountain of St. Baume. All the 
Parts of this Plant are good to be applied to 
Wounds; half a Spoonful of the Powder of this 
Herb taken in Wine is uſeful in Ruptures, and 
the Falling down of the Guts; a Decoction of it 
in Wine 1s proper for Inflammations of the 
Throat, being uſed by Way of Gargariſm. 

LoATHING of Foop, a want of Appetite in 
Horſes, thoſe that look after them ſhould always 
be careful to obſerve their Feeding, to the end 
they may know whether they have any Loath- 
ing upon them; of which theſe Animals will die 
as well as others, without Care be taken to pro- 
vide Remedies for them. Our Country-men 
order we ſhould take half an Ounce of Aſſa- fœti- 
da, and as much Powder of Savin, put it in a 
Bag tied to the Bit, and left for two Hours in the 
Horſe's Mouth, and that will cure his Loathing; 
but this Remedy muſt be repeated every Day, for 
ſeveral Times, and the ſame Bag will ſerve a long 
Time. 

Care muſt be taken to obſerve whether there 
is not an unuſual Heat in the Horſe's Body, which 
may be perceived by the beating or heaving of 
his Flanks; if there is not, you may give him an 
Ounce of Treacle well diluted in white or red 
Wine; for want of which you may uſe Orvietan; 
for thoſe Medicines conſume the Crudities which 
remain in the Stomach, and reſtore the Appetite. 

But the ſureſt Remedy, they ſay, that can be 
uſed, is to mix an Ounce of Liver of Antimony 
in fine Powder, with moiſten'd Bran, repeating 
the Doſe twice a Day, for it willinfallibly make 
him eat heartily, and preſerve him in good 
Health; you may continue the uſe of it as Fo 
as you pleaſe, without the leaſt ill Conſequence, 
unleſs when the Horſe has an Inclination to void 
the Strangles 3 for Liver of Antimony cools, and 
in that Caſe hot Remedies are proper. 

The French givethem Radiſhes at a Time when 
they are very common, together with their 
Leaves, and make them eat very Panty of 
them, or elſe red Beets boiled and ſteeped in Vi- 
negar, and this will bring them to their Stomachs. 

This Loathing in Horſes ſometimes proceeds 
from ſmall Worms, that are within their Lips, 
both upper and lower, and it may be obſerved, 
that theſe Worms cauſe this Loathing, when the 
Horſes continually rub their Lips againſt the Man- 
ger. To Remedy which, they cut off the outer 
Skin within the Lips, wherein the Worms are, 
with an Inciſion Knife, and then they rub the 
Wound with Salt and Vinegar, and this will bring 
the Horſe to eat in a little Time after. 

LoATHING of Foop, or Loss of APP E/ 
TITE, a Diſtemper incident to Oxen, and that 
you may know it is nothing elſe, take ſome Salt 


ſome Leeks, Chibbols or Cellery, which mui, ts, 


put into his Mouth, holding up his Head at h 


lame Time, leſt in chewing the ſame he let the, 


fall; and if he be attended with no other Diſtey, 


er, he will, after you have uſed this Medici. 8 
or two Days, recover his Appetite without a 
more ado : But if the Diſtemper proceeds fro, 


Out, a | 


another Cauſe, you muſt endeavour to find it 
and give what 1s proper for it. 


| LonDon-TkEACLE, a Medicine mention! 
in ſome Places, and upon certain Occaſions, in th; Ml 
Work; it will be proper to give the Compoſitim 
of it, viz. Take Raſpings of Hartſhorn two Our. 
ces; Seeds of Citrons, Sorrel, Peony, and Baſi, 


of each an Ounce Corraline and Scordium, d 


each ſix Drams, Roots of Angelica, Tormentil, 
Peony, Leaves of Dittany, Juniper-Berries, an] 


Laurel, of each half an Ounce; Flowers of Mz. 


r1gold, Clove Gilliflowers, of Roſemary, Tops « 


St. John's Wort, Nutmegs and Saffron, of each 
three Drams; Roots of Gentian,Zedoary,Ginger, 
Mace, Myrrh, Leaves of Carduus, Scabious, TN 
vils-Bit, of each two Drams ; Cloves and Opium, 
of each a Dram; Honey three Times the Quan- 


tity of the whole, with as much Canary as is | 


ſufficient to make an Electuary. 

This is a Horſe-Medicine, and ſeems to have 
been deſign'd, according to the Author of the Far. 
rier's Diſpenſatory, as a Succedaneum for Mithri- 
date, or Venice Treacle; and is that which Coun- 


try Apothecaries ſell the Farriers under the gene- 


ral Name of Jreacle, which many of the latter 


diſtinguiſh from the common Moloſſes Treacle, Mi 


by calling it the Doctors or the Apothecaries Treacle, 


It is much cheaper either than the Mithridate or 
Venice Treacle, and therefore there is a greater WM 
Demand for it in the Country than in London: 


But Dr. Quincy obſerves, that it is but a very in- 
different Compoſition, and ſays, that even Sal 
mon has mended it much, though his is alſo a 
very odd Medley. 


It is indeed in the main a warm Medicine, and i 


ny ſometimes ſucceed in the Beginning of Colds 
and Surfeits in Horſes, ſo as to promote Sweat, 
where there is already a previous Diſpoſition to 
ſweat; but where that is not, it may be ſometimes 
effected by a Drench of warm Ale, with a little 
Ginger, or any other Spice 1n it. It makes a very 
good diſcutient Cataplaſm, and is often uſed by 
Surgeons todiſcuſs obſtinate Swellings; it may be 
uſed by Farriers and others in the ſame Intenti- 
ons, to very good Purpoſe, as it contributes very 
much to attenuate the Humours, and help them 
the more eaſily to perſpire, or fit them to return 
back again with the ref 


ſee Narciſſus. 


Y LonG-MEAsSURE, the Meaſuring of Things 
with ſtrong Vinegar, into which you are to put| Lengthways, of which take the following * 
ile. 


uent Blood. See Treacle, | 
LonG-NEck'D NARelss us or DaFFoODIL; 
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But we are to obſerve in this, and alſo in ſome 
Weights and Meaſures, the Cuſtom of the Place 
3s otherwiſe, which muſt be regarded. In France 
about Paris, twelve Inches make a Foot, two and 
twenty make a Perch, and an hundred Perches 
make an Arpent. 

LoosENED-HOOF ; ſee Hoof looſened. 


the Afternoon ; and the laſt 'Thing you do at 
Night. 

Some ſet a Quart of new Milk on the Fire un- 
til it boils; then ſcum it, and let it boil, and 
ſcum it again, as long as any Scum rifes ; when 
it is almoſt cold, to the clear Milk put two Pen- 
ny- worth of Aqua Vitæ, and let it ſtand; it will 
Jelly, and keep in a cool Veſſel and Place, two or 
three Days: It has perform'd many great Cures. 

The uſe of Cinnamon water for a Looſeneſs and 
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ne: Loos EN ESS, an Inconvenience to which 

ter Mankind are ſubject; and ſome of the beſt Engliſh 

le, Preſcriptions in this Caſe are, firſt, Take half an 

cle, BF Ounce of Ipecacuanha, decoct it in an equal 


Ws Quantity of Claret and Water, let it boil from 
a Quart to leſs than a Pint; ſtrain it and add one 
Ws Spoonful of Oil to it, and give it in a Gliſter to 
the afflicted Party. 


n- If the Patient 1s weak or a 
Child, you muſt infuſe leſs of the Root; a Dram 
a being a full Quantity for a ſtrong Man. It has 
WF cur'd the moſt violent IIlneſs of this fort; and 
nd has been recommended on the Experience of a 
ds BF worthy and very ingenious Phyſician. 
at, . The beſt way of burning Claret for a Looſeneſs, 
to is to take a large Bottle that will hold more 
es than a Quart of Wine; put to that Quantity 
le half an Ounce of Cinnamon, four large Blades 
of Mace, and a large Nutmeg ſliced ; put a 
Cork into the Bottle, to keep in the Steam; 
be but do not ſtop it cloſe or hard for fear of break- 
i- ing; ſet this Bottle of Wine and Spice into a 
y dkellet of Water, and let it ſimmer until the 
m Mine is a little waſted ; ſweeten it with Loaf 
m =. and drink it often, if the Patient has a 
le, cold decay'd Stomach, and no Fever. | 
L; Take an Ounce of Cinnamon, and as much 


Ginger, ſlice both ſmall, and ſtrew it on a Cha- 
n. diſn of Coals, over which let the Patient ſit 
as long as the Fume laſts. 
Take three large Nutmegs, and the Weight of 
them in Cinnamon, grate and heat the Spice ex- 
treamly fine; make it into a moiſt Paſte with 
new lad Eggs; dry em in little Cakes in a Sho- 
vel, over a gentle Fire : Eat to the Bigneſs of 


alf a Crown in the Morning faſting, at four in 
Yor, II, 


S vs 


ter, and let him ſwallow it only once a 


alſo a Fever is very good; to which end they 
boil a Pound of Pearl-Barley, and fix Ounces of 
Plantain Seed in ſix Quarts of Water, and pour 
it upon eight Ounces of Cinnamon, let it infuſe 
all Night, and next Day draw it off in a cold 
Still: The Patients may drink of this as often as 
they pleaſe. If they like it ſweet, put in dou- 
ble refined Sugar. 

For a Looſeneſs and Qripes together, mix up 
twenty Grains of Rhubarb, three Drops of the 
Oil of Cinnamon, and three Drops of the Oil 
of Juniper, in near a Dram of good Venice Trea- 
cle; make it into a Bolus and take it all over 
Night: Next Morning, in the working, drink 
warm Poſſet-drink, in which Mallows have been 
infus'd. This has done great Cures, when the 
Diſtemper has been very dangerous. 

LoosENEss, a Diſtemper incident to Black 
Cattle, and more particularly Wrought Oxen , it 
weakens em extreamly, eſpecially if they eva- 
cuate Blood with their Excrements, and the ea- 
ſieſt Way to cure this Diſeaſe is, to let the Ani- 
mal for three or fourDays eatGrape-ſtones ſteep'd 
in thick Wine, and a little Oats. You may boil 
ſome Hemp or Quince Parings in a Pint 2 
| * 
You may alſo give him ſome of the Leaves of 
white Bramble pounded and cover'd with Bitu- 
men. Others give him the Leaves of the Pome- 
granate cover'd with Sap, or elle two Quarts of 
Wheat-flower, or roaſted Corn ſteep'd in halt a 


Meafure of Water. 
When 


8 
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When the Ox is grip'd he ſtands in his Place, 


eats nothing, but tighs and groans, you mutt | 


then lay little or no Food before him, and prick 
the Fleſh about his Hoofs fo that the Blood runs 


out. There are thoſe who cut the Skin round the | cle thereof, makes him run ſtark mad. The 8 


Tail, that the Blood may run out, and bind it 
up with a Cloth; ſome take Onions and Salt, 
and thruſt them together far up mto his Funda- 
ment, and force him to run; and others will 
make him ſwallow down pounded Nitre. 

Loos EN ESS, a Diſtemper Poultry are often ſub- 
ject to, becauſe they ſometimes eat thoſe Things 
which open their Bodies; for Example, when they 
eat too many Herbs without eating any Grain; 
in which Cate give them a little warm Wine in 
which Parings of a Quince, or a Quince it ſelf 
has been boil'd, and for their Food until ſuch Time 
as you find their Looſeneſs is gone, beſides the ſaid 
Fruit, boil ſome Barley for'em, and let 'em eat it 
in the Coop, into which you muſt put them; for 
it muſt be underſtood that when any Hen is ſick, 
you muſt always coop her up by her ſelf, for o- 
therwiſe the Remedy or Nourithment deſign'd 
to cure her with, would ſooner be devour'd b 
the other Hens than by her ſelf, and ſo render 
your Care of her uſeleſs. 

They likewiſe cure this Diſtemper by giving 
*em the Yolks of Eggs well chopp'd, and mix'd 
with Hemp-ſeed well pounded, then you may 
let them looſe to go in Search of their common 
Food. | 

LoypriNnG and PRUNING, a Term in Garden- 
ing, us'd concerning Trees whoſe Trunks or Bo- 
dies you would have grow tall; and to this Pur- 

oſe they cut off the thick Branches, which grow- 
ing along the Stock would conſume Part of the 
Sap; whereas it ſhould be ſuffered to mount up 
to the Head, in order to make the Tree tall, and 
to ſtrengthen it. See Pruning. 

LosT APPETITE; fee Appetite. 

Lovase, or Macedonian Parſley, by others 
called Candy Alexanders and in Latin Smirmum ; 
a Plant whoſe Stems grow three Foot high, the 
are branchy, channell'd, and like enough to thoſe 
of the ſmall one; the Branches are many, the 
Leaves rs thickiſh, firm, hanging towards 
the Ground, and indented, they have an aroma- 
tick Smell and agreeable Taſte, and their Colour 
is a paliſn Yellow. They have on the Top of the 
Stems a Tuft or Umbellz, very like that of Anet. 
The Seed like that of Colewort, is a little bigger 
and longiſh, black, ſharp, and ſmell like Myrrh; 
the Root which has a tweet Smell, and ſharp 
Taſte, 1s ſucculent and ſoft, black without, and 
green within. It grows in low and ſhady Places, 
and bloſſoms in Auguft. 

The Herb, Root and Seeds, according to Dioſ- 
corides, are hot; the Root being drank in ſome 
Liquor, is good againſt the Stinging of Adders. 
It is good for a Cough, and Aſthma's, provokes 
Urine, and the Seed 1s good in the Diſtempers 
of the Spleen, Reins and Bladder. 

Low-BELL and Hayd-Net, ſee Bird. 

Low-WorM, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, hardly 
known from St. Anthony's Fire or the Shingles, 


will be fick and fall from his Meat, and ſt 


are, that after a long and weariſome Journey, u 
retcr 
out himſelf at Length with his Feet, bending # 
Back, and ſtraining to pils, but cannot, or if 
does ſtale, it is but little, and that in his Sheath 
which in Time will make him ſo mad, that K 
will gnaw the Manger, Rack-ſtaves, or any thing Wl 
within his Reach. p 


yellow Flower, of each a Pound, and put ſo much 
White-wine to 'em, that after they are ſtraind 
there may be of the Juice and Wine two Quart; 
then after you have blooded him in the Tail pre- 
ty well, divide your Liquor into ſix Parts, gi 
ing him one Part of the fame every Morning, 

until he has taken the whole, and this will per. 


y | fectly cure him. See St. Anthony's Fire. 


LOW-WINES; ſee Brewing. 
LoZENGE; ſee Tablets. | . 
LoZENGE, the Figure in Heraldry which tif 
Geometers call a Rhombus, i. e. a Parallelogran, 
whoſe Angles are oblique, but Sides equal; and} 
the Diſtance between the two bind Angle ; 
ys equal to the Length of one of the Sides; 
thus, 
In which it differs from 
the Fuſil; which ſee. P46 | 
In this Figure all unmar- b 
ried Gentlewomen and Wi- | 


dows do bear their Coats of 


is the ancient Figure of the Spindle. 
LucAaTELLus BALSAM, an admirable Me 


of yellow Wax melted in a little Canary Wine 


Oil of Olives, and Venice Turpentine waſh'd i 1 
Roſe- water, of each a Pound and an half; boi 


them until the Wine is evaporated, and when 


almoſt cold, ſtir in of red Sanders finely pos- 


dered, two Ounces, and preſerve it for Uſe. 

Dr. 
ed; becauſe the melting of the Wax in Cann 
can anſwer no End, unleſs to ſuch whoſe Opin 
ons of a Medicine are anſwerable in Proportion o 
the Trouble of making it: Nor does the wall- 


ing of Turpentine with Roſe-water avail an! 


thing. If therefore the Materials are all good 


tine are melted, let the Sanders be ftirr'd in watt 


out any boiling at all; but even this Way the Þ | 
Shops are obliged to comply with, becauſe the 3 


Phyſician would not elſe know what he preſcribes 


The Sanders is very injudicious Ingredient, fin* W 


it cannot anſwer any End as a Balſamick, neithet 
in internal nor external Uſe, and if it be put 


only for the colouring Sake, this might be muci i 
better done by boiling Dragon's Blood ſome * A 


having the ſelf fame Symptoms: It is a Wom 
that is bred in the Back of the Horſe, betwe,, ? 
the Skin and the Bone, or runs along the Neck, 
the Brain, and when it comes to touch the Tun. 


| To cure this Diſeaſe, Take ſix Heads of Gu. 7 - 
lick well peeled, of Acrement a quarter of 
Pound, Rue, and that Tormentil which bears, 


= 
3 
Arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was the Figur: ; 
of the Amazonian Shield; or as others, becauſe i 


dicine, and uſually prepar'd thus: Take a PouniW £1 
Quincy ſays, this is very unskilfully dire 


in their Kinds, as ſoon as the Wax and Turpei 
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on BS. 171 with a ſufficient Quantity of Water to 
— 9 91 from burning; for it might be brought 
k s with that to any Degree of Colour, and to a 
uni. bach more elegant Red than the Sanders will 


ke; and when the Oil is ting'd, ſtrain it off, 
nd mix the Wax and Turpentine with it, and it 
Ws. fniſh'd; and this Way it is made in ſome of 
ur Hoſpitals. The Medicine by this Means is not 
clogged with Duſt to give it a Colour; and is 
A therefore much better for all the Purpoſes it was 
originally deſign'd for. This Compoſition ſtands 
recommended for an internal Vulzerary, and is 
oreſcribed in ſuch Coughs as give Suſpicion of Tu- 
Fiercles and Ulcerations in the Lungs, and alſo in 
all internal Decays from the like Cauſes, whe- 
WE ther the Seat be in the Breaſt or any other Part: 
WE It is given likewiſe upon accidental Bruiſes, and 
iaward Bleeding: It is uſed externally to deterge 
and incarnate green Wounds and Ulcers that are 
not of too long ſanding z but the Sanders in the 
r. latter Intentions is a vaſt Prejudice to it, and 
helps to foul a Wound more than to cleanſe and 
heal it. It is given inwardly from one to two 
& Drams at a Time, either mix'd with a little Su- 
gar, or pleaſant Conſerve. 
LunAaTIicx-EYEs; ſee Moon. Eyes. 
LuNnG-EviL, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, proceed- 
ing from Heats and Colds by hard Riding; which 
being ſuffer'd to run too long without a Cure, 
$ cauſes the Lungs to putrifie, corrupt and rot: It 
may be known by the beating of the Horſe's 
Flanks, and working of his Ribs; but chiefly 
when he Coughs, and then the more ſlowly they 
beat and heave, the more old and dangerous the 
Diſeaſe is: He will draw his Wind ſhort and but 
little at once, and groan often, eſpecially when 
he lies down and riſes up; Corruption will iſſue 
out of his Noſe, and he will ſeem to chew ſome- 
thing between his Teeth: But for the Cure of the 
Diſtempers incident to theſeParts,ſeeConſumptions. 
= Lunc-Sicxxness, a Diſtemper in Black-Cat- 
tle, 28 by their riſing up and ſhaking of 
the Dew- lap; to cure which, take Bears-Foot and 
beaten Garlick, wrap it up in Butter, then cut the 
Beaſt's Dew-lap two * 45 beneath his ſticking 
Place. which open round with your Finger, or 
with a Stick on both Sides of beneath, then 
put in your Stuff; obſerve to cut the Dew-lap 
four Fingers above the Bottom thereof, and 
when all this is done, you muſt tie a ſtrong 
Thread to the Stuff to "lock it up and down as 
there is Occaſion, on every third Day, and it 
will rot the ſooner ;, but if the Humour does not 
dot, change the ſtuff and put in new. 
Lux6G-SicxNness, a Diſtemper in Sheep, 
cured by taking Tuſilago, Colts-foot, and Lung- 
wort 228 together, whoſe Juice ſtrain into 
Honey and Water, and give the ſame to the Sheep 
do drink. | 
3 Luoxd-GROwINd, a Diſeaſe which Black- 
Cattle are often ſubject to, as will appear by their 
coughing and hoiſting; and they will ſometimes 
ho: g. out their Tongues a great while after their 


ag for which the two following Remedies 
Ie preſcribed, 


* 


— 


| 
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Take a Pint of Tanner's Owze, and blend it 
with a Pint of new Milk, and an Ounce of Brown 
Sugar- candy, two Penny-worth of Sallet Oil, and 

two Spoonfuls of Tar; and give the ſame warm 
to the Beaſt at two ſeveral Times. 

Others give them two Balls, each of them as 
big as an Egg, and made of Tar, Butter, Garlick 
and Sugar. candy blended all together, which will 
make the Beaſt mend out of Hand. 

Luxos, the Organs of Reſpiration: The Re- 
ſpiration is double, the one attracts the Air which 
is cold. and the other ſends that back which is 
hot: They likewiſe ſerve for an Inſtrument to 
the Voice. 

The Lungs are ſeated in the Middle of the Ca- 
vity of the Thorax, and divided into two Lobes 
by the Mediaftinum, of which the left is com- 
monly ſubdivided into two more; the Figure of 
both Lobes together reſemble the Foot of an Ox 
or Cow, being a little concave between the two 
Lobes, where they embrace the Heart, and be- 
hind where they le upon the Vertebrz; but be- 
fore where they touch the Sternum and Ribs, 
they are convex. 

he Colour of the Lawgs in a Feetus is of a pale 
Red; but after the Air has onceentred into them, 
they loſe their Red and remain always pale; yet 
in adult Perſons, they are often variegated with 
the one and the other. | 

They are faſtned to the Sternum by the Media- 
ſtinum before, and to the Vertebrz by the Pleura 
behind; whence it riſes from the Vertebræ to the 
Heart, by the Vena and Arteria Pulmonaris, and 
ſometimes to the Pleura, where it covers the 
Ribs, 3 in the left Side, and eſpecial- 
ly after a Pleuriſy. : 

The Lobes of the Lungs are covered with a 
double Membrane. of which the External is a Pro- 
duction of the Pleura, and the internal not only 
covers immediately the Subſtance of the Lungs, 
but its inner Laminz fill up the Interſtices, which 
are below the Bunches of the ſmall Lobes, with 
little veſicular Cells. The fine Capillary Blood- 
veſlels, are ſo thick upon this Membrane that it 
ſeems to be nothing but a Network of Veins and 
Arteries. 

The Subſtance of the Lungs is compoſed of an 
infinite Number of little Lobes, of various Fi- 
gures and Magnitudes ; but their Surfaces are fo 
adapted to one another, as to leave but very few, 
and thoſe ſmall, Interſtices. 

Theſe Lobes are diſpoſed like fo many Bunches 
of Grapes upon the Sides of the Bronchia, each 
little Lobe contains within its proper Membrane 
an infinite Number of little orbicular Veſſels, 
which leave ſmall Interitices between them, 
and which are full of ſmall Membranes like thoſe 
which tie the Lobes together. 

The Extremities of the Branches of the Wind- 
pipe open into the Cavities of the Veſicles, Which 
are probably formed by its Membranes ; but the 
Capillary Blood-veſflels are only ſpread upon the 
\ eſicles ikea Net, with frequent and large Inot- 
| culations. 
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The Veſſels which enter the Lungs are the 
Trachea or Aſpera Arteria, by which we draw in 
and expire Air; and the Arteria Pulmonaris, 
which comes from the Right Ventricle and the 
Vena Pulmonaris, whoſe Trunk opens into the 
left Auricle of the Heart; each of theſe divides 
into two Branches, for the two great Lobes of the 
Lungs, where they are ſubdivided into as many 
Branches as there are little Lobes or Veſicles in 
the Lungs: Where-ever there is a Branch of the 
Trachea, there is alſo a Branch of the Vein and 
Artery, and the Trachea is always in the Mid- 
dle. 

On the Branches of the Trachea, which they 
call the Bronchi and Bronchea, runs a {mall Ar- 
tery, called by ſome Arteria Bronchialis, and a 
ſmall Vein, which Sommchbellins calls Vena Pneu- 
monica ; the Artery comes from the Aorta, and 
the Vein from the Subclavian. 

The Blood in the Arteria Pulmonaris being of 
the Nature of Venal Blood, and all Secretion be- 
ing performed in the Arteries, the Nouriſhment 
from the Lungs muſt be brought by the Arteria 
Bronchialis : And there is the ſame Contrivance 
for the Nouriſhment of the Liver. 

Upon the Bronchia even to their minuteſt Ra- 
miſications, run likewiſe the fine Threads of the 
eight Pair of Nerves. 

Beſides, theſe Lungs, half Lymphaticks diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Thoracick Duct; but 
they are ſmaller, and make more frequent Inoſ- 
culations almoſt than any other: This is the 
Paſſage of the Veſſels through the Lungs. 

The Lungs are naturally, or by Accident, ei- 
ther ſubject to the Phthyſis, Aſthma, Inflamma- 
tion Spitting of Blood, Pleuriſy, or Empyema 

M. Chomell ſpeaks of a Perſon whoſe Lungs 
were waſting, that was cured in three Months 
Time, by applying a Napkin four Times doubled 
to his Stomach and tied behind him ; that it made 
the Stomach ſoon recover its proper Digeſtion ; 
and that the Napkin being wetted with Sweat 
muſt be then taken, oft, dry'd and put on again. 

Thoſe Perſons who have waſting or conſump- 
tive Lungs, may uſe Lozenges made of the Flower 
of Brimitone as long as they pleaſe, 

Another Remedy for the ſame, 1s to take eve- 
ry Morning for four or five Months the De- 
coction of the vulnerary Herbs, which are ga- 
thered at many Places. 

For a Swelling, and even for the Lungs touched, 

take eleven live Crabs, pound 'em well in a Mor- 
tar, until they are reduced into a Pap; then put 

*em upon a very white Linnen-cloth, and adding 
two Paris Pints of White-wine to them, ſtrain 
and infuſe them in a Pot for four and twenty 
Hours; then take a ſmall Quantity of it every 
Morning faſting, and you wall find Relief. 

An excellent Remedy for the Lungs, and againſt 
a Cough and Shortneſs of Breath: Take Raiſins 
of the Sun, Jujubes, Prunes of St. Anthony, with- 
out Stones or Kernels, of cach two Ounces, three 
thick Figs, and three Dates ; put the whole into 
an Farthen Pot with two Pints of Water Paris 


Meaſure, boil the fame until half of it be conſu-l 


med; then put into the Pot the four Capillari,, 
and Flowers of Coltsfoot, of each one Handful 0 
and reduce the boiled Stuff to a Chopine, ſt au 
the whole, and add to the ſtraining, Sugar-candy 2 
Diaphenick, and common Sugar, of each fy, 
Ounces, and ſo make a Syrup of it with a lit. 
boiling : The Doſe is a. Spoonful Morning ani 


Evening. If your Cough be very hard upon yay 
you muſt every Day ſteep a Stick of Liquorig 
therein and ſuck it. 

To have a Plaiſter for the Lungs and Stomach 


which will continue good for ſix Days; Take 
two Dram of Aloes, three or four Handfuls g 

Rue alittle bruiſed, and ſeven or eight Porringey Wil 
full of Water; boil the whole till very much wat. Wl 
ed; then ſtraining it through a Linnen, cloth 


dip a Napkin in it ſo as to be well imbibel 


therein; fold the Napkin into four Folds, and! 


let it dry in the Shade before you apply it. 
LueP1NE, in Latin Lupinus, an excellent Pulſe 
requiring little Trouble, it helps the Ground 
the moſt of any Thing that is ſown, and is a pool 
Manure for barren Land. It 1s Pity they were 


not more common in England, ſince they are 


uſeful. The French deſcribe it to be a Plant 


of a Cubit and half, or two Foot high, the Stalk 


is pretty thick, round, and of a green yellowich 


Colour; the Leaves grow alternatively, being 
united above and crowned below; they conſit Mi 
of five, ſix, or ſeven Pieces, and taſte very bit- 


ter, the Flowers are of a pale White, inclining 


to Blue; the Cods are burn'd up like thoſe d ; 


Beans, hairy and thick, wherein are five or fir 
Grains ſeparated by the Membrane, white with- 
out and yellow within 3 the Root 1s hard, white, 
and divided into ſeveral Branches : This Plant 
delights in dry ſandy Ground; nay, even in ſtony 
and the worſt Soil: They are ſowed in Februar 
and March; and if you would have a Seed from 
them, they may be ſown in April; but then it 
is to be feared that the Flowers will not have 
Time enough to come to Maturity.' They flouriſh 
at three different Times, wz. in May, Fune, and 
Fuly The Seed which was ſown in Februar 
and March comes not to be ripe until the End 
of September and October; ney 


be thraſh'd. 


The Properties which the ſame Nation aſcribes i 
to Lupines is, that they fatten Cattle, and the 
Ground wherein they are ſow'd; that a Decoci 


on of them is good for the Spleen; it is out war- 


ly applied to Ulcers, Itch, and Scurfs. So me 3 


Grains of this Plant being ſowed in a Garden, 
will drive away Moles. When they are cultivat- 
ing their Vines about St. Fohn's-tide; they bury 


this Plant in the Earth, and it ſerves for a ve!) if 


good Manure for them : 'This Plant being burnt 
lerves-allo for a Manure to Vines, if you put 


Spoonful of the Aſhes at the Foot of every Stock 


When they give it to Horſes, they ſteep l 
firſt in ſeveral Waters to take away the Bitter 
nels of it. | 


They 


" 
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pluck up the 
Plant in October before the Froſts come on, and 
put them up in Bundles or Sheaves, in order to 
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ot uſe above half the Quantity as they do of 
offee, becauſe of the great Bitterneſs of it. Lu. 
mes are much uſed in Italy and Spain to improve 
he Ground, and even for the Nouriſnment of 
en and Beaſts ; and they have been and ma 
de ſtill reputed very good Food for Mankind in 
„gland; for good Bread has been made of their 


|wers and Beans mix'd together, the Lupines 
eing firſt ſweeten'd and 


ry'd in an Oven, 
hen pounded, and ſo added to the Flower of 
Wheat ; the ſame being eaſy of Digeſtion, and 
holeſome if made and preſerved well. 
We reckon four ſorts of Garden Lupines amongſt 


=; the firſt and moſt common being that with 


yellow Flowers, whereunto there is another every 
Way like, only the Flowers are whate 3 the 
bear Peaſe-like Bloſſoms of a blue Colour, wit 
ſome Mixture of Purple and White in the Mid- 
dle; being Yearly ſow'd of the Peaſe-like Sort 
of Seeds in April with other Annuals : The Ver- 
tues we attribute to them after they have been 
firſt boiled and afterwards beaten in Water, is to 
give good Nouriſhment, to excite an Appetite, 
to take away the Nauſeating of the Stomach, 
kill Worms, open the Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Milt, and make one have a good Colour. 

Lye, a Term in Chymiſtry, being t he Action 
by which hot Water is ſeveral Times put upon 
the Aſhes of Vegetables, or the Calx of Mine- 
rals, and even Earths that contain ſome Salts, 
by the Means of which theſe Salts are diſſolved, 
the Waters impregnated with them, and this Wa- 
ter being evaporated or boiled away, it leaves 
the Salt wherewith it was impregnated at the 
Bottom of the Veſlel. 

To prepare Lye for the Multiplication of Seed, 
takea Pot of Lyons Meaſure of the Dung of Sheep, 
Pigeons, Hens and Cows ; pour upon them, 1n 


the form of Lye, three Paris Pints of Rain-wa- 


ter'; and when they have been ſteep'd for Four 
and Twenty Hours and longer, take this Lye, 
put into it an Ounce or two of vegetable Salt, 
to make 1t the more fertil, ſteep therein the 
Hoofs of Sheep, Aſſes, and the like Things du- 
ring nine or ten Days, and ſtir it three or four 
Times a Day; when the whole is well drain'd, 


Trees and Vines, which cover with Earth and 
they will do Wonders. 

You may take the Seeds of Melons or other 
Plants, chooſe thoſe which are the faireſt and 


the beſt, according to the Quantity of the Plants 


you may put thoſe horny Parts to the Roots of 


, * 
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: | BE burn the Seeds or Berries of Lupines in| you would have fold up all the reſt, which you 
4 Tg # uſe it inſtead of Coffee; but they muſt muſt ſteep in the Liqour of the ſaid Lye, that ruſt 


ſwim to the Thickneſs of three Fingers over 
them, for an Hour or two, according to the 
Thickneſs of the Skin of the Seed ; if the Seed de 
1 you muſt not moiſten it; after which 


„let them be well drain'd and lie for an Hour in 


an Heap, in a temperate Place; if they begin 
to germinate, ſow them, but if they do not, 
ſpread them and let them be dry'd cooly in the 
Shade; and when they are dry enough, throw 
them into a Heap, moiſten them with the Li. 
quor of the Lye, and let them lie about two Hours 
in a Heap; if they germinate a little, put them 
up, or elſe ſpread them, dry and mix them, and 
continue to heap and 4 them. 

By germinating no more is meant here than 
the ſwelling of the Seed, and diſcerning a ſmall 
Alteration on the Side of the Bud, as if it would 
ſhoot out. ä 

You muſt obſerve, that when the Seeds are in 
this Condition, eſpecially thoſe of Melons, totake 
a Bottle at your Pleaſure of good Wine, and put 
ſome Sugar into it, and the Eſſence of Amber- 

reaſe as much as you think fit; of-both in 
uch a Quantity as you would have your Melons 
ſavour, more or leſs, of the Sugar and Amber- 
greaſe ; when you are about to ſcÞ the Seed you 
muſt moiſten them with this Wine as you ſow 
them, other Things are to be perform'd as uſual , 
only you muſt water them with two Spoonfuls 
of the ſaid Wine ſome Time in an 2 

It will be very proper to put the Seeds into 
Earth that does not ſmell of Dung, that has 
neither Smell nor Taſte, and that is not worn 
out, but has all its Spirit and Vigour in it. 

L1iowns-Foor, in Latin Leontopodium, a Plant 
or ſmall Herb, about the Breadth of two Fin- 
gers, the Leaves are narrow, hairy and rough; 
thoſe that are near the Earth are rougher than 
the others. There are ſmall Heads or Knobs at 
the Top of the Stem, that are as it were full of 
Holes; the Flowers are black, the Seed ſo 
wrapt up in Hair, that it is a hard Matter to di- 
ſtinguiſh it; the Root is ſmall and ſlender. 

This Plant grows on Mountains, as on Mount 
Baldo in Itah, and thoſe that confound this Plant 
with another named Stellaria, are much miſta- 
ken. It bloſſoms in May and Fune. 

Dioſcorides ſays, that ſeveral have thought 
this Herb, being hung to the Neck, will make 
thoſe in Love that carry them. It is alfo ſaid 

that it diſſolves ſmall Impoſthumes, 


an Egg; to make theſe Macaroons, it is requi- 

lite to provide a Pound of Almonds, which are 

to be — blanched and-thrown into fair Wa- 
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Acazoon a particular Confection of ter; after which, they muſt be drain'd, wip'd, 
Sweet Almonds, Sugar, and the White of 


and pounded in a Mortar, moiſtning them at the 
ſame Time with a little Orange-flower-water, or 
the White of an Egg, leſt they ſhould turn into 
Oil; then taking the ſame Quantity of Powder. 
| * __ Sugar, 
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The Veſſels which enter the Lungs are the 
Trachea or Aſpera Arteria, by which we draw in 
and expire Air; and the Arteria Pulmonaris, 
which comes from the Right Ventricle and the 
Vena Pulmonaris, whoſe Trunk opens into the 
left Auricle of the Heart; each of theſe divides 
into two Branches, for the two great Lobes of the 
Lungs, where they are ſubdivided into as many 
Branches as there are little Lobes or Veſicles in 
the Lungs : Where-ever there 1s a Branch of the 
Trachea, there is alſo a Branch of the Vein and 
Artery, and the Trachea is always in the Mid- 
dle. 

On the Branches of the Trachea, which they 
call the Bronchi and Bronchea, runs a {mall Ar- 
tery, called by ſome Arteria Bronchialis, and a 
ſmall Vein, which Somnichellius calls Vena Pneu— 
monica; the Artery comes from the Aorta, and 
the Vein from the Subclavian. 

The Blood in the Arteria Pulmonaris being of 
the Nature of Venal Blood, and all Secretion be- 
ing performed in the Arteries, the Nouriſhment 
from the Lungs muſt be brought by the Arteria 
Bronchialis : And there is the ſame Contrivance 
for the Nourithment of the Liver. 

Upon the Bronchia even to their minuteſt Ra- 
miſications, run likewiſe the fine Threads of the 
eight Pair of Nerves. 

Beſides, theſe Lungs, half Lymphaticks dif- 
charge themſelves into the Thoracick Duct ; but 
they are ſmaller, and make more frequent Inoſ- 
culations almoſt than any other: This is the 
Paſſage of the Veſſels through the Lungs. 

The Lungs are naturally, or by Accident, ei- 
ther ſubject to the Phthyſis, Aſthma, Inflamma- 
tion Spitting of Blood, Pleuriſy, or Empyema 

M. Chomell ſpeaks of a Perſon whoſe Lnngs 
were waſting, that was cured in three Months 
Time, by applying a Napkin four Times doubled 
to his Stomach and tied behind him ; that it made 
the Stomach ſoon recover its proper Digeſtion ; 
and that the Napkin being wetted with Sweat 
muſt be then taken, oft, dry'd and put on again. 

Thoſe Perſons who have waſting or conſump- 
tive Lungs, may uſe Lozenges made of the Flower 
of Brimitone as long as they pleaſe. 

Another Remedy for the ſame, 1s to take eve- 
ry Morning for four or five Months the De- 
coction of the vulnerary Herbs, which are ga- 
thered at many Places. 

For a Swelling, and even for the Lungs touched, 

take eleven live Crabs, pound 'em well in a Mor- 
tar, until they are reduced into a Pap; then put 

em upon a very white Linnen- cloth, and adding 
two Paris Pints of White-wine to them, ſtrain 
and infuſe them in a Pot for four and twenty 
Hours; then take a ſmall Quantity of it every 
Morning faſting, and you will find Relief. 

An excellent Remedy for the Lungs, and againſt 
a Cough and Shortneſs of Breath: Take Raiſins 
of the Sun, Jujubes, Prunes of St. Anthony, with- 
out Stones or Kernels, of cach two Ounces, three 
thick Figs, and three Dates ; put the whole into 
an Farthen Pot with two Pints of Water Paris 


Meaſure, boil the fame until half of it be conſu-l 


med; then put into the Pot the four Capillar js, 
and Flowers of Coltsfoot, of each one Handfy! 4 
and reduce the boiled Stuff to a Chopine, | nu 
the whole, and add to the ſtraining, Sugar-c and) = | 
Diaphenick, and common Sugar, of each f 
Ounces, and ſo make a Syrup of it with a li 
boiling : The Doſe is a Spoonful Morning ay 
Evening. If your Cough be very hard upon yy, Wil 
you mult every Day ſteep a Stick of Liquor 
therein and ſuck it. ee 
To have a Plaiſter for the Lungs and Stoma 
which will continue good for ſix Days; Ia! 
two Dram of Aloes, three or four Handful i 
Rue alittle bruiſed, and ſeven or eight Porringen Wil 
full of Water; boil the whole till very much wat. i 
ed; then ſtraining it through a Linnen. clotz 
dip a Napkin in it ſo as to be well imbibel ! 
therein; fold the Napkin into four Folds, aud 
let it dry in the Shade before you apply it. 3 
LueINE, in Latin Lupinus, an excellent Pulſes 4 
requiring little Trouble, it helps the Ground 
the moſt of any Thing that is ſown, and is a good i 
Manure for barren Land. It is Pity they wer 
not more common in England, ſince they are {7 
uſeful. The French deſcribe it to be a Plant 
of a Cubit and half, or two Foot high, the Stalk 
is pretty thick, round, and of a green yellowihM 
Colour; the Leaves grow alternatively, being 
united above and crowned below 3 they conſit Wi 
of five, ſix, or ſeven Pieces, and taſte very bi- 
ter, the Flowers are of a pale White, inclinins Wi 
to Blue; the Cods are burn'd up like thoſe d 
Beans, hairy and thick, wherein are five or ſu 
Grains ſeparated by the Membrane, white with- 
out and yellow within; the Root is hard, white, 1 
and divided into ſeveral Branches: This Plant Wl 
delights indry ſandy Ground; nay, even in ſtony i 
and the worſt Soil: They are ſowed in Februn Wi 
and March; and if you would have a Seed from i 
them, they may be ſown in April; but then it 
is to be feared that the Flowers will not have 
Time enough to come to Maturity. They flourilh 
at three different Times, viz. in May, June, and 
Ful) The Seed which was ſown in Februay il 
and March comes not to be ripe until the EH 
of September and Ofober ; they pluck up the 
Plant in Ofober before the Froſts come on, an! 
put them up in Bundles or Sheaves, in order to 
be thraſh'd, * 
The Properties which the ſame Nat ion aſcribe 
to Lupines is, that they fatten Cattle, and tie 
Ground wherein they are ſow'd ; that a Decoci: 
on of them is good for the Spleen ; it is outwarc- il 
ly applied to Ulcers, Itch, and Scurfs. So me 
Grains of this Plant being ſowed in a Garden, Wl 
will drive away Moles. When they are cultivat- 
ing their Vines about St. Fohn's-tide; they bur BY 
this Plant in the Earth, and it ſerves for a ve!) BY: 
good Manure for them: This Plant being burn Bl 
lerves-allo for a Manure to Vines, if you put a 
Spoonful of the Aſhes at the Foot of ever Stock 
When they give it to Horſes, they ſteep u 
firſt in ſeveral Waters to take away the Bitter: 
neſs of it. | g 
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urn the Seeds or Berries of Lupines1n 
it inſtead of Coffee; but they muſt 
ot uſe above half the Quantity as they do of 
offee, becauſe of the great Bitterneſs of it. Lu- 
ines are much uſed in Italy and Spain to improve 
e Ground, and even for the Nouriſhment of 
ten and Beaſts ; and they have been and may 
011 te ain reputed very good Food for Mankind in 
„gland; for good Bread has been made of their 
lowers and Beans mix'd together, the Lupines 
eng firſt ſweeten'd and dry'd in an Oven, 
cn pounded, and ſo added to the Flower of 
SW hcat ; the ſame being eaſy of Digeſtion, and 
holeſome if made and preſerved well. 

= We reckon four ſorts of Garden Lupines amongſt 
us, the firſt and moſt common being that with 
=—=y cllow Flowers, whereunto there is another every 
= Way like, only the Flowers are white 3 the 
bear Pcaſc-like Bloſſoms of a blue Colour, wit 
WS ſome Mixture of Purple and White in the Mid- 
ale; being Yearly ſow'd of the Peaſe-like Sort 
of seeds in April with other Annuals : The Ver- 
tues we attribute to them after they have been 
firſt boiled and afterwards beaten in Water, is to 
give good Nouriſhment, to excite an Appetite, 
to take away the Nauſeating of the Stomach, 
kill Worms, open the Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Milt, and make one have a good Colour. 

Ss Lye, a Term in Chymiſftry, being t he Action 
by which hot Water is ſeveral Times put upon 
the Aſhes of Vegetables, or the Calx of Mine- 
rals, and even Earths that contain ſome Salts, 
by the Means of which theſe Salts are diſſolved, 
the Waters impregnated with them, and this Wa- 
ter being evaporated or boiled away, it leaves 
the Salt wherewith it was impregnated at the 
Bottom of the Veſlel. 

To prepare Lye for the Multiplication of Seed, 
takea Pot of Lyons Meaſure of the Dung of Sheep, 
Pigeons, Hens and Cows ; pour upon them, in 
the form of Lye, three Paris Pints of Rain-wa- 
ter; and when they have been ſteep'd for Four 
and Twenty Hours and longer, take this Lye, 
put into it an Ounce or two of vegetable Salt, 
to make it the more fertil, ſteep therein the 
Hoofs of Sheep, Aſſes, and the like Things du- 
ring nine or ten Days, and ſtir it three or four 
Times a Day; when the whole is well drain'd, 
you may put thoſe horny Parts to the Roots of 
Trees and Vines, which cover with Earth and 
they will do Wonders. 

4 You may take the Seeds of Melons or other 
Plants, chooſe thoſe which are the faireſt and 
the beſt, according to the Quantity of the Plants 
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you would have; fold up all the reſt, which you 
mult ſteep in the Liqour of the ſaid Lye, that muſt 
ſwim to the Thickneſs of three Fingers over 
them, for an Hour or two, according to the 
Thickneſs of the Skin of the Seed; if the Seed be 

lutinous you muſt not moiſten it ; after which 
et them be well drain'd and lie for an Hour in 
an Heap, in a temperate Place; if they begin 
to germinate, ſow them, but if they do not, 
ſpread them and let them be dry'd cooly in the 
Shade; and when they are dry enough, throw 
them into a Heap, moiſten them with the Li- 
quor of the Lye, and let them lie about two Hours 
in a Heap; if they germinate a little, put them 
up, or elſe ſpread them, dry and mix them, and 
continue to heap and moiſten them. 

By germinating no more is meant here than 
the ſwelling of the Seed, and diſcerning a ſmall 
Alteration on the Side of the Bud, as if it would 
ſhoot out. | 

You muſt obſerve, that when the Seeds are in 
this Condition, eſpecially thoſe of Melons, totake 
a Bottle at your Pleaſure of good Wine, and put 
{ome Sugar into it, and the Eſſence of Amber- 
3 as much as you think fit; of both in 

uch a Quantity as you would have your Melons 
ſavour, more or leſs, of the Sugar and Amber- 
greaſe ; when you are about to ſcÞ the Seed you 
muſt moiſten them with this Wine as you ſow 
them, other Things are to be perform'd as uſual ; 
only you muſt water them with two Spoonfuls 
of the ſaid Wine ſome Time in an 8 

It will be very proper to put the Seeds into 
Earth that does not ſmell of Dung, that has 
neither Smell nor Taſte, and that is not worn 
out, but has all its Spirit and Vigour in it. 

L1iowns-Foor, in Latin Leontopodium, a Plant 
or ſmall Herb, about the Breadth of two Fin- 
gers, the Leaves are narrow, hairy and rough; 
thoſe that are near the Earth are rougher than 
the others. There are ſmall Heads or Knobs at 
the Top of the Stem, that are as it were full of 


* 


| Holes; the Flowers are black, the Seed fo 


wrapt up in Hair, that it is a hard Matter to di- 
ſtinguiſh it; the Root is ſmall and lender. 

This Plant grows on Mountains, as on Mount 
Baldo in Italy, and thoſe that confound this Plant 
with another named Stellaria, are much miſta- 
ken. It bloſſoms in May and June. 

Dioſcorides ſays, that ſeveral have thought 
this Herb, being hung to the Neck, will mak e 
thoſe in Love that carry them. It is alſo ſaid 
that it diſſolves ſmall Impoſthumes. 
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ACAROON ; a particular Confection of 
Sweet Almonds, Sugar, and the White of 
an Egg; to make theſe Macaroons, it is requi- 


M. 


ter; after which, they muſt be drain'd, wip'd, 
and pounded in a Mortar, moiſtning them at the 
ſame Time with a little Orange-flower-water, or 


| 


ſite to provide a Pound of Almonds, which are 
to be — blanched and-thrown into fair Wa- 
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the White of an Egg, leſt they ſhould turn into 
Oil; then taking the ſame Quantity of Powder. 
| 1 ' Sugar, 
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Sugar, with three or four other Whites of Eggs; 
beat all well together, and dreſs your Macaroons 
upon Paper with a Spoon, in order to be bak'd, 
with a gentle Fire; when they are half done, 
they may be iced over at Pleaſure; or they may 
be bake outright without icing, as the Savoy 
Biſcuits, or thoſe of Bitter Almonds, which they 
very muchreſemble in their Nature and Quality. 

Mace, the Bark of a Tree, which 1s thick, 
hard and rough, inclining to be yellow, or (ac- 
cording to Plzny) to be red; it has a ſtrong, bit- 
ter, and aſtringent Taſte. Galen ſays it is 
brought from the Indies, and that the Inhabitants 
of the Country ſay, the Tree was diſcovered to 
Men by Angels, to reſtore 'em to Health, and 
that the called it by way of Excellence the Dy- 
ſenterick Tree, becauſe 1t cures that Diſtemper : 
The Portugueſe call it Arbor ſana, or Arbor Sanc- 
t: Thome, becauſe of the wonderful Benefit re- 
ceived from it in all Sorts of Fluxes of the Belly, 
Dyſenteries, and Vomiting : If the Bark of the 
Root, Stock, or Branches be ſteep'd in ſome 
four Milk, it has, according to the . Author, 
a very aſtringent Quality. 

MAckAREL, a Sea-filh very well known; and 
dreſs'd after the following Manner : Slit or cut 
them a little along the Back, and cauſe them to 
take Salt, ih Oil, Pepper, and Fennel: 
'They may alſo be wrapt up in the ſame green 
Fennel, in order to be roaſted, whilſt a Sauce is 
preparing for em, with burnt Butter, fine Herbs 
chopt ſmall, Nutmeg, Salt, Fennel, ſcalded 
Gooſeberries in their Seaſon, Capers, and a little 
Vinegar; then they are to be ſerved up to Table 
and garniſh'd with Slices of Lemon. Beſides the 
common Way, they may be alſo dreſſed in Pot- 
tage, when they have been well fry'd before in 
refined Butter, and afterwards laid a ſoaking in 
a Stew-pan, with good Fiſh-broth or Herbs; let 
them be garniſhed with a Ragoo of Muſhreoms, 
Capers, Gravy, and Slices of Lemons. 

Map AppL ES; ſee Apples (Mad.) 

MADDER, in Latin Rubia, a Plant of which 
there are two Sorts, one call'd the Garden, or cul- 
tivated Madder, and the other Wild Madder, o- 
therwiſe called Voodroof: The laſt differs not 
from the other any Way, but that it is ſmaller 
and rougher, and therefore needs no Deſcription 
here. 

Madder has Stems that are quadrangular, long, 
rough, and differ not much from thoſe of Gooſe- 
graſs, though they are larger and ſtronger; the 
Leaves grow by Intervals in Knobs or Joints, and 
ſtand ſtarwiſe; the Fruit is round, green at firſt, 
then red, and laſtly, black when ripe. 

There 1s indeed but one Kind of Madder that 
is manur'd and fit for Uſe ; tho' there are many 
things like it, and reckoned a wild fort of it 
as Gooſe-graſs, Ladies Bed-Straw, Woodroof an 
Croſſwort: The right ſort with us has long Stalks, 
and ſtradling Branches, rough and full of Joints, 
as before; the Flowers on the Top of the Branches 
are of a faint yellow Colour, the Roots creep 
upon the Ground, and are entangled one with 
another, and when green and freſh: of a reddiſh 
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Colour: They are ſmall and tender, and run q 
the Earth like Ivy, along a Houſe or Tree. _S 

Tho' this Plant bears a Seed, it comes to », A; 
Perfection by ſowing it, but it is raiſed out of 
Sets, the Time of getting which is in March ot 
April; as ſoon as they ſpring two or three Inches 
out of the Ground, 8 careful to have em well 
rooted, and that every Set have ſome Suckers, 
Spines of Roots going out of em: They muſt be 
ſlipt from the main Root, and as ſoon as eve 
they are taken up, put into a Basket with a lit. 
tle Mould, and ſet as ſoon as can be. 

Madder is to be planted in a very rich, deep, 
warm Mould, digged two full Spits deep, ani 
rak'd very fine, planting every Set about one Foot 
aſunder every Way: If it be adrySpring, they muf 
be ply'd continually with Watering till they begin 
to they and be conſtantly kept weeded and hoe 
till they have got the Maſtery of the Weeds. 

You may ſow ſome early Sallet-herbs, as Ru- 
diſhes, Onions, or ſuch things as will be ripe be- 
times amongſt it, in caſe any Sets die, you muſt 
{et new in their Room. The Time of Madder; 
growing till it comes to Perfection is three Years; 
the firſt Year you may take oft ſome few Sets here 
and there, but it is ſomewhat dangerous; but you 
may the ſecond Year take oft what Sets you will, 
if you leave but the main Root. 

In the taking up of every Root there will be 
one Runner, which has little Buds upon it, which 
may be divided and cut into a Finger's Length; 
let each Set be planted with one Bud out of the 
Ground, one Runner will make many Sets, but 
theſe Sets cannot be taken up till the Madder is 
taken away; and having preſerv'd it till it comes 
to a good Crop, and dry'd it as you do Hops, to 
a juſt and perfect Gage of Drought, you muſt 

are off the Husks of the Out-ſide, which will 
worth not above 9 or 10s. a Hundred, and 
which they call Mull-madder , but the ſecond ſort 
called Number O, which is the middle Rind, 1s 
much better, but not ſo good by a ſixth Part as 
the third Sort, which is called the Crop-madder, 
which is the Heart and Pith of it, inclining to a 
yellow Colour. 

The beſt Madder is ſometimes worth 8 or 91. 
a Hundred, and the Number O, 61. 10s. and 
ſometimes not worth above 4 or 5 l. a Hundred. 
The Dyers uſe a great Quantity of it, many an 
Hundred Pounds worth in a Week, fo that if it 
were more propagated there would be Vent for 
it ; ſome ſay, two or three Hundred Pounds have 
been made of an Acre of Land planted with Mal- 
der in three Years Time; be that as it will, it 
is certainly a valuable Commodity, and will turn 
to a good Account, and it was 1n the Reign of 
King Charles I. made a Patent Commodity. 

The medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to this Plant are, 
that the Decoction of its Roots being reduced into 
Powder, and taken to the Weight of half aDram, 

rovokes Urine and Womens Menſes; and being 

boiled in Honey-water, it removes the Obſtructi- 

ons of the Liver, Spleen, Kidneys and Womb; 

it is an infallible Remedy for the Overflowing of 

the Gall; its Seed being drank in Honey-watt! 
| WI 
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1 : make you piſs abundantly , though the 
doh groſs 2 Eick, in ſo much that it 
il ometimes make the Urine bloody 3 but thoſe 
tuſe it muſt bathe daily, and carefully obſerve 
at Excrements come from them: Its Branches 
d Leaves being pounded and taken in ſome 
ine, is good againſt the Sting ing of Serpents : 
he Root being apply'd will help the Delivering 

a Child, bring away the After-burden, and 
rward the Menſes. 

Mapxrss, a Diſtemper not only of the Un- 

Wr ſtanding, but alſo of the Reaſon and Memory, 
oceeding from a Cold, which drys up every 
ing it meets with that is humid in the Brain; 
mlock has a peculiar Quality in it to cauſe 
is Diſtemper. 

To cure it, you muſt ſhave the Head of the 

happy Patient, and after that, apply to it a 
geon, or a Hen quite alive; or elſe bathe 
ith ſome Brandy diſtilled with Roſemary, El- 
. Hounds-Tooth, and the Roots of Buglols, 
= with the Oil of Elder Flowers: They rub 
ir Heads and waſh their Feet with a Decocti- 
of the Flowers of Camomile, Melilot, Balm- 
tle and Laurel; they put into their Noſes the 
ice of Comfrey, with either two or three Spoon- 
sof Honey. water, Broth, or White- wine, where- 
Wormwood and Sage are infus d; or elſe they 
for five and twenty Days together, mix with 
ir Broth in the Morning, half a Dram of the 
hes of Tortoiſe, and they put into the Pot Bug- 
; and Borrage, with a Pinch of Roſemary to 
on 1. : ; 
heir Meals ſhould be roaſt Meat, as Mutton, 
zeons, Partridges, Turtles, Quails and Capons, 
h Muſtard, Turnips, Creſſes, Artichokes and 
Paragus. 
hey purge them with a Dram of Aloes Pills; 
in every Thing they give them to drink, 
Wy mix Sage and Cinnamon; or make uſe of 
following Powder. 
ake half a Dram of Ambergreaſe, five Drams 
Liquoriſh, as much Cloves, Ginger, and Car- 
wum Seeds; two Drams of Cinnamon, one 
am of Alocs Wood, a Dram and an half of Saf- 
pn, and three Drams of Long Pepper; reduce 
N whole into a very fine Powder, and mix it 
aas much Sugar. The Doſe is a Dram and 
| half in a little Spaniſþ Wine, or ſome other 
Wquor. 
eme to their Necks, either an Amethyſt, 
il, Cryſolite, or Hyacinth, 

1 admirable Medicine to cure thoſe who are 
a mad by Accident is, To take a new Earthen 
t well tinn'd, into which put two Paris Pints 
the beſt Virgin Oil you can get; mix there- 
th from eight to ten Handfuls of Ivy that 
ps upon the Walls, (the moſt tender and the 
neſt Leaves are the beſt) and a Pint of good 
hite- wine; boil the whole gently till the Moi- 
He is conſum'd, and then uſe it in the follow- 
Manner; ſhave the Patient's Head, and rub 
with this Oil, and with the groſs Subſtance make 

rontlet, which apply to the Forehead, and 
© it away when the Perſon is cur d. 


| 
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2. This Niſtemper is cur'd by applying a 
Plaiſter called Unguertum Divinum to both the 
Temples; and one to the Crown of the Heal 
ſhaved : Inveterate Madneſſes are alſo cur'd or di- 
miniſh'd thereby, and Naturals may receive Be- 
nefit by it. 

When you have no Divine Ointment, pound 
ſome Lettice, Purſlain, or Cucumbers, and pre- 
ſerve them with Salt and Vinegar, and making a 
Frontlet of the ſame, apply it. 

Ma DNEss of Doss; ſee Dog-Madneſs. 

MaDpNness or FRENZY, a Diſeaſe in Hor- 
ſes, divided into four Palſions: The ficſt is, when 
ſome bad Humours or Blood get into the Pani- 
cle of the Brain; but in one Part only; it quickly 
makes him dull of Spirit and Sight, which may 
be known by his turning round like one that is 
giddy, by Reaſon the outward Part of the Head 
is only grieved: The ſecond is, when the Venom 
of ſuch bad Blood does infec the middle Part of 
the Brain; then he becomes Frantick, leaping 
againſt Walls, or any Thing elſe that ſtands in 
his Way: The third is when corrupt and bad 
Blood fills the Veins of the Stomach, and infects 
as much of the Heart as the Brain, and then he is 
{aid to be mad: The fourth and laſt is, when the 
Blood not only infects the Brain and Heart, but 
even the Panicles alſo; then he is ſaid to be ſtark 
mad, which may be known by his biting at every 
Man that comes near him, and by gnawing the 
Manger and Walls about him; and he will at 
laſt be ſo outragious as to tear his own Skin in 
Pieces. | 

There are many Things proper for the curing 
of this Diſeaſe : It is adviſeable to let him blood 
in all the lower Parts of the Belly, todraw it from 
the Head, as in his Shackle-veins, Spur-veins, 
Plat-veins, and Thigh-veins, and letting him 
bleed very much; then give him this Drink: 
Take the Root of wild Cucumber, and when that 
cannot be got, take a Handful of Rue or Mint, and 
a Handful of Black Hellebore, and give it him 
lukewarm ; or elſe give him the Root of Virga 
Paſtoris ſtamp'd in Water, or Man's Dung ſteep- 
ed in Wine, for three Mornings; or laſtly, make 
him ſwallow down Hen's Dung. 

MADNESS, a Diſtemper in the Head of Ox- 
en, Bulls, or Cows, proceeding from blood. To 
cure it, firſt cord em in the Neck, and bleed em 
in the Temples, under the Eyes, and in the Ears, 
letting em bleed very well; give em Fenugreek, 
Turmerick, Long Pepper, and green Anniſeeds, 
a like Quantity, but three Penny-worth in all; 
and the Juice of Rue, or elſe very ſmall Grains; 
and give them in a Quart of Ale or Beer, luke- 
warm; give the one half of the thinneſt in 
at the Noſtrils, the reſt at the Mouth. This 
Diſtemper is eaſily known in them; for they 
will * they go, and ſet their Heads into the 


Rack, or againſt a Wall or Gate, and two Men 
can hardly ſtir them. 

; Ma660Ts, Things in the Nature of a Di- 
(temper, breeding in the Ears of Hogs or any c- 
ther Part, and are cured either with the ſweeteſt 


Wort that can be got, Honey, Oil, or the Juice 
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of Hemlock, with which the Sores are to be a- 
nointed, and the Alaggots will preſently fall off 
and die. | | 7 

MaccoTs, a Diſeaſe in Sheep; to cure which 

ou need do no more than mix ſome Gooſe-Greaſe, 
Tar and Brimſtone together, and anointing the 
Sores therewith, it will kill them; as Tar and 
Greaſe will help the Scab in the ſame Animals. 

MaiDen-Haik, in Latin Adiantum, a Plant 
whoſe Stems grow half a Foot high; they are of 
a darkiſh Colour, divided into very ſlender Bran- 
ches, which ſhoot out ſmall Leaves, very like 
thoſe of Coriander. Maiden-Hair bears no Flow- 
ers, but its Seed grows upon the Folds of the 
Extre mities of the Leaves, which refold on them- 
ſelves, and cover ſeveral ſpherical N 
which cannot be diſcern'd but by the Help of a 
Microſcope, ; 

This Plant grows in ſhady, moiſt, and ſtony 
Places, as upon the Edges of Pools and Springs, 
and againſt Walls. 

The Maideu- Hair which comes from Montpe- 
lier, is the beſt that grows in France. 

Maiden-Hair is opening and pectoral z it qua- 
lifies the Sharpneſs of the Blood, and provokes 
Women's Menſes. 5 

MALENDERs and SELENDERs, Diſtempers 
in Horſes, which being much of the ſame Nature 
are coupled together. The Malender is a Kind 
of dry and hard Scabs in Horſes, which has 
Chinks and Chops therein, and hard, ſtubborn, 
affd long ſtaring Hairs, like Hogs Bi iſt les, grow- 
ing about it, upon the inward Part of the Fore 
Leg, juſt Ls the Bending of the Knee : It 1s 
very painful, and makes the Horſe halt, at leaſt 
go ſtiff at his firſt being led out of the Stable. It 
is an evil Sorrance which cankers and corrupts 
the Fleſh, and proceeds from ſeveral Cauſes ; 
ſometimes from corrupt Blood, hard Labour or 
Riding; ſometimes for want of clean keeping or 
rubbing, and thoſe Horſes uſually that have moſt 
Hairs upon their Legs, as the Flanders and Frieſland 
Horſes have, are moſt ſubject to this Diſeaſe. 


However the Scab is bigger or leſs, according to 


the various Degrees of the Malady. 

The Selenders breed on the bending of the Hoof, 
and as they proceed from the ſame Cauſes which 
breeds the Malenders, they are known by the 
ſame Signs, but they happen not ſo frequently, 
and are conſequently the more dangerous, as de- 
denoting there 1s a great Quantity of Humours 
in the Hoof, which continually diſcharge upon 
the Leg thoſe malignant Waters, that at laſt rot 
and corrupt it. 

Some Authors affirm we muſt not attempt a 
compleat Cure of either of theſe Sores; but on- 
ly endeavour to allay the Humour, and qualify 
the Sharpneſs by the uſe of Alkalies, which blunt 
and deaden the too tharp Acids; and therefore 
they muſt be content to keep thePart very clean; 
that is, they muſt waſh and ſcour it; then waſh 
the Part with Urine or good Lye, or rub the 
Chinks with Butter, fried till it grows black. 

But others alledge, that what cures the Scrat- 
ches will Cure both the Malenders and Selenders 


are ſometimes red, at other Times Carnatis 
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beſides which they give us the following Recej . . 
for the Cure of them: Mix an equal Quantity, 4 
Linſeed Oil and Aqua Vitz, ſtirring and ſhakin 
them till the Mixture grows white, and and 
the Sore once a Day therewith : This will 
little and allay the Sharpneſs of the Humour, 
that the Malender will neither cauſe a Swellj 
nor Pain. The ſame is alſo reckoned an « 
cellent Remedy for Coach-Horſes, when th 
are troubled with Red-waters, Chinks and Mule 
accompanied with Heads and Swellings. 

Some take a Glover's Shreds, which he 
from his white Leather, boil them in White-wWin 
vinegar till they are ſoft, and bind this hot: 
the affected Part, and if in once or twice dreſſ 
it takes away the Scab, let it be daily reney' 
whereby the briſly Hairs, that grow in it, a 
feed the Malender, will be taken away. 

Two or three Preſſings with an Ounce 
Gun-powder bruifed to Duſt, and mixed we 
with Hogs Greaſe and Allum, and chaf*d in vd 
in the Opinion of many, will cure it. 

Some grind Verdigreaſe and ſoft Greaſe ir 
an Ointment, and put it into a Box by it ſel 
and then take Wax, Hogs Greaſe and Turpentin 
of each a like Quantity, which being melted to 
ther, put that Salve into another Box, and v.] 
they come to dreſs the Sore, after they hl 
taken off the Scab and made it raw, they anc 
it with the green Salve of Verdigreaſe and fr 
Greaſe only, for two or three Days, and it bein 
a ſharp Salve, will kill the cankerous Humou 
and when they ſee the Sore look fair, taket 
Parts of the yellow Salve, and one of the gree 
mix them together and aniont the Sore thereni 
until it be whole, making it ſtronger or wei 
as there is Occaſion, | 

MALLET, a Garden Inſtrument, uſed wi 
the Chiſſel to cut off thoſeBranches that theGark 
ner cannot ſo neatly take off by the Strength! 
his Hands; beſides he is not ſure, eſpecially 
the Tree be tall, to ſtrike always in the ſan 
Place, and conſequently the Tree would } 
hack'd in ſeveral Places, which would not lot 
well, therefore the Mallet is uſed to make tif 
Amputation exact. F 

MarltLtows, Marſh.-Mallows, a Plant of wh 
there is two Sorts, one of which in Latin M 
called Althea, and the other Abutilon ; th: 
ſcarce differ from one another: As for the conf 
mon Marſh-Mallow, it is either ſimple or doub*g 
the Althea is a Kind of wild Mallow, which ll 
round Leaves like the Cyclamen, they har! 
Sort of little white Cotton upon them; ts 
Flowers are like Roſes, and the Stems are ts 
Cubits high; the Root is viſcous and white . 
in; they gather it in September. 

The Double one has one or more Stems, lad 
with double Flowers, like thoſe of Roſes, ex 
that they have Leaves quite round the Out fe 
which are greater and more ſpread than tif 
within that are curled and friſſed; theſe Flow® 
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coloured, and other whiles purpled, and * 


ſeveral other Colours, Some call them the! jy 
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St, Fames's ; this Plant grows naturally 
- 34 and weit. Grounds, it is likewiſe el 
vated in Gardens, and bloſſoms in June and Fuly. 
Our French Author ſaying no more concern- 
ing the Culture of Mallows, than that they love 
an open Place, much Sun, and rich Earth well 
moitten'd, and that they muſt be water'd at pro- 
per Seaſons, our own obſerve, that Mallows or 
Mar ſh-mallows are only 1 2 by Seeds like 
one another in Shape, but different in Colour 
and Bigneſs; for the Seeds of the Mallows are 
bigger than the other, and that of this latter of 
a deeper Brown than the former; but both are 
triangular and ſtreak d all over. They ſhould 


by be allow'd a Place in the Kitchen - Garden in ſome 


By-Corner, and will require no other cultivating 
than weeding. 

Under this Head we may likewiſe comprehend 
Mallows of the Garden, whereof, according to our 
ErgliſþAuthors, there is but one Kind, which bears 
beautiful Flowers, and by the Name given 'em 
of Double Hollihock, ſeem to be the ſame as the 
Double Mallows of the French above-nam'd, tho 
the Deſcription be ſomewhat different; for they 
have great white Roots, from whence ariſe white 
corner'd Leaves, more cut and divided, adorn'd 
from the Middle to the Top with ſmaller green 
Leaves, and fair large Flowers much diverſify'd 
in their Form and Colour; when the Flowers are 
paſt, the Seeds are contained in round flat Bot- 
toms; their Time of flowering is in Auguſt and 
September, ſo that the firſt Flowers muſt be pre- 
ſerved for Seeds ; for tho' the Plants are of ſome 
Continuance, they are chiefly raiſed from Seeds 
ſown in the Beginning of April, which will bear 
Flowers the ſecond Year. 

Mallows have the Virtues to diſſolve and mol- 


| lify 3 being a little aſtringent, they are uſeful in 


Diarrhza's, Dyſenteries, and ſpitting of Blood; 
the Root being boiled in Wine or Water with 
ſome Honey, or — alone to green Wounds, 
Kings - evil, Impoſthumes, Diſtempers of the Breaſt, 
Ruptures, Hernias, Sprains, and Coldneſſes of the 
Nerves, is excellent for the Cure of all theſe E- 
vils; for it diſſolves, ripens, digeſts, and it breaks 
and reſtores, if boiled, and mixed with Hog or 
Gooſe-greaſe, and Turpentine; if you apply 
it to the Womb, it allays the Hardneſſes thereof, 
and takes away the Inflammation. 
A Decoction of the - a in ſome Wine being 
drank, gives Relief in toppage of Urine, Stone- 
cks, Sciatica's, Catarrhs and Ruptures; if 
you boil it in Vinegar and waſh your Mouth 
therewith, it allays the Tooth- ach; its Seed, whe- 
ther green or dry, ſteeped in ſome Vinegar, and 
expos'd to the Sun, will take Redneſs away from 
Face. If you rub your ſelf with an Oil made 
of its Flowers, you will be preſerv'd from the 
Singing or Bites of venomous Animals; a De- 
OR of its Seed is good for the Dyſentery, 
-ols of Blood and Looſeneſs : The ſame Decoc- 
th rank with ſome Vinegar, is good to cure 
* Stinging of Bees, Waſps, Hornets, and the 


Weather be warm 


It is faid, that the Root of this Plant being 
pounded and put into Water will make it ficeze 
in one Night, even in the Summer time. 

MALT, of which we brew Beer, Ale, &c. in 
greater and better Quantity in England than in 
any other Country, it is made of Barley, which 
is commonly put into a Ciſtern with Water, fo 
that it ſwims three or four Inches above the Corn: 
The Time of the Infuſion is according as the 
Seaſon is, either hot or cold, and according to 
the Goodneſs and Nature of the Corn, the ſmooth, 
plump Corn being the beſt for it; and if the 
, two Days and three Nights 
will do; but in Vinter, eſpecially in cold froſt y 
Seaſons, five or ſix Days will do it no harm: To 
know if the Corn be fteep'd enough, take one 
endways between your Fingers,and gently bruiſe 
or cruſh it, and upon finding it equally mellow 
and the Husk to open, then it 1s done. 

But if the Barley be grown, or that any wet 
has injur'd it, it muſt not be infuſed too much, 
which will ſpoil both the Malt and Drink made 
of it: It muſt alſo be remember'd to let the Wa- 


ter drain well and equally from the Corn, be- 


fore it be taken out of the Ciſtern, twelve or 
fourteen Hours in moderate Weather, but twen- 
ty four or thirty in a very cold Seaſon 3 then it 


muſt be couch'd or heap'd, if the Quantity be 
large and Weather warm, into two, but if cold, 


into one Heap, turning it every four, five, ſix, 
ſeven, or eight Hours, as the Seaſon is either hot 
or cold, the outwardmoſt Part inward, and the 
Bottom npwards, keeping the Floor clean, that 
as it begins to come, it muſt be turned as often 
as before, and as even as poſſible, more eſpeci- 
ally if the Weather be cloudy, warm and windy ; 
and as 1t comes more, ſo by Degrees you muſt 
ſpread and thin your Couch or Heap wider, to 
cool, and as it were fix it, that it may not come 
too much nor too faſt, and when it 1s come, 
ſpread it very thin, and keep turning it twelve 
fourteen, or ſixteen times in four and twenty 
Hours, eſpecially if the Seaſon be warm, or late 
in the Spring. 

When you have fixed it, or that the Root be- 
gins to be dead, it muſt be thickened again up- 
on the Floor, often turning and working it with 
your Shoes; and your Judgment and Diligence 
muſt be ſuch, that it neither mould nor acro- 
ſpire, that is, the Blade's growing out at the 
oppoſite End to the Root. 

When the Malt is fit for the Kiln, ſome will 
turn 1t up into a great Heap four and twenty 
or thirty Hours, in which Time it will hear, 
which will be very prejudicial to it, and the 
Drink made of it will prove very injurious to 
the Drinkers. | 

As for the Time of its Preparation from the 
Ciſtern to the Kiln, it is uncertain, in moderate 
Seaſons it will come to it in three Weeks cr 
thereabouts, but in cold it may be four or five; 
and as to the Thickneſs or Thinneſs of the Kiln, 
Authors vary, fome putting it from {even to ten 
or twelve Inches thick; but that injares the 


Xe: Its Leaves being put into the ſtung and 
urning Places will cure them. 
Vor, II, 


whit 


Malt ; for you muſt keep a ſtrong violent Fire, 
U 
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which is apt to burn that which lies next your the Body, nor fend Fumes into the Head, 4 . 
Cloth, whilſt that which is uppermoſt is neither may be done in all hot Seaſans, every Man drying Wil 
hot nor cold, which do mightily flatten the ſweet | enough for his own Uſe. It may alſo be done t 
ſpirituous Virtues beſides all the Diligence that | great Advantage in hot Climates. 
can be uſed cannot dry it ſo equally, and the] Some of late Years have covered over their Kiln 
Thickneſs thereof occaſions it to ſend a great |with Wyer inſtead of Hair Cloth, which is much 
damp, or moiſt, groſs, excrementitious Vapour | the better 'Way ; for this does not only dry x 
or Steam, which do often re-enter the Malt, and | ſooner, but cleaner and much ſweeter 3 by the 
gives it, and the Drink made of it, an ill Taſte; Means of this Grate, as it may be called, the 
beſides, it will make but little Drink and that | Properties of the Fire paſs away more freely, and 
unwholeſome. the ſweetning Vapours of the Air are not ſo much 
In reſpe& therefore to the Thickneſs of it on | hinder'd from circulating, and therefore not þ 
the Kiln, it ought not to lye more than three, | much Humidity contracted : But their Cloths are 
four, or five Inches, and the Fire muſt be conſtant, | thick, which prevents the fiery ſulphureous V+ 
not too fierce, and yet indifferent brisk, which * from patling away, but are as it were ben 
will keep the Spirit and Life of the Malt living ; back, and ſo do with great Violence ſeek then 
keep turning it every two, three, or four Hours, | Centre from whence they proceed, that is, re-enter 
and keep the Cloth clear. It is further to be] the Fire; but finding no agreeable Matter to in- 
noted, that the Kiln ought to have convenient | corporate with, they become more intenſe and 
Windows,that your groſs Steams, fulſome Damps, | raging, and ſo with a rapid Motion aſcend, where. 
and ſtupifying Vapours may paſs freely away, | by the Heat that comes through the Cloth is ſtill 
and to let in the Bendly Air, which will keep | more ſtupifying, groſs, ſulphureous, and hurt. 
all the real good Virtues of the Malt living. ful to'the Malt, as is moſt manifeſt by the Air in 
Now as to the Complexion or Colour of Malt, | moſt cloſe Places, as where Stoves are, the Air 
white is the beſt, becauſe moſt natural, and there-| having no free Circulation; beſides they are more 
fore in all Preparations and Operations, all En- | cleanly and apt for all Purpoſes, and the Malt 
deavours ſhould be uſed to maintain the natural | will be whiter, and afford more lively and brisk 
Complexion of the Thing; for the Tinctures a- | Spirits. | 
riſe and proceed from the fine Spirits and efſenti- | It is further to he noted, that moſt People are 
al Virtues ; wherefore in the Order of making | of opinion, that Malt does brew to the greateſt 
Malt, if the Colour be altered, its Virtues alſo | Advantage, and make ſtronger and more Drink, 
are chang'd, and the Drink is made of another | if it be ground five, ſix, ſeven, or eight Days be- 
Nature and Operation, and proves very injurious | fore Brewing; for it is ſaid, Malt lying ſome time 
to the Bodies of Mankind, and certainly the] together after it is ground does occaſion its Dry: 
whiter the Drink 1s, the better and more health-| neſs and Hardneſs to give, and as it were become 
fal, having that mild and gentle Operation. mellow or yielding, whereby it is the eaſier dil. 
here is alſo another Error in drying and kiln-| ſolved, and hot Liquor does the more aptly pe- 
ing of Malt, there being but few that keep their | netrate all the Parts thereof 3 which being admit- 
Kilns ſo free from Smoke as they ought ; for it | ted to be all true, yet there is no real Advantage 
is extreamly prejudicial to the Malt, and alſo to] that does ariſe therefrom, but the contrary 1s 
ſuch as ſhall drink the Beer or Ale made of it: to be underſtood ; for the groſs Body is but the 
For if this ſtupifying keen Fume or Vapour, which | Houſe or Covering Place for the fine ſpirituous 
is full of ſulphureous Excrements, which the Fire Part, which inward Powers are not perceptible 
and Light caſt forth as an Abomination, be not | unto Sight ; and if by an undue Order or Me- 
prevented from paſſing through and incorporating | thod of Digeſtion, Violence be offered unto'em, 
with the Malt, it will prove very pernicious to then immediately theſe ſpirituous Qualities, 
Health; and what can be worſe than Smoke any vill, according to theDegrees of that Injury done, 
Way; which to avoid, Stoves are good and pro- | evaporate in an inviſible Breath of Air, and then, 
ſitable for that Purpoſe, being placed in the Midſt the Body, be jt what it will, becomes ſick, and 
of the Kiln, that the Heat may equally diſtribute; by Degrees will die and periſh : For Example, 
it ſelf into all Parts, as the Smoke is convey'd | Take a Quart of lively brisk Beer or Ale, warm 
away by the Funnel aptly plac'd. it well, and then let it be ſet by for three or four 
When the Malt is dry, it muſt not be left to] Hours, and it will be found to have loſt its 
cool on the Kiln 3 but preſently thrown off, not | ſparkling, lively, good Qualities and Spirits, and 
in a Heap, but ſpread wide in an airy Place, till| yet the ſame Meaſure is ftill remaining; it has 
it be thoroughly cold, when it is to be heap'd, | not left any of its Quantity, but only of its Qua- 
or otherwiſe diſpoſed of. lity. The like is to underſtood of all other 
But the beſt and moſt natural Way of drying | Things that have paſſed through any Digeſtion 
Malt, in the Opinion of my Author, is the Sun] and Fermentation, as Malt has, whoſe Body 1 
in the Months of April or May, eſpecially for thoſe thoroughly open'd; therefore if it be ground five, 
who make but {mall Quantities for their on Uſe; | ſix, ſeven, or eight Days before it be uſed, the 
this making not only the paleſt, but the moſt | ſpirituous Parts or beſt Virtues will evaporate hy; 
kindly and wholeſome of all others. The Drink] no Art being able to prevent it ; and fuch Malt 
made thereof has a delicate Mildneſs, being of a[ will not make ſo much Drink, nor fo goo! # a} 
warming exhilarating Quality, not ſo apt to heat | that which is new. ground; for which Cauſe, - 
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bi; .. more adviſcable to grind at, but a very few 
2 


ss Liquor or Wort, than that which lies ground 
long before. | f 
dn d univerſal a Commodity in all 
te Parts of Britain, and of general Uſe, we muſt 
not omit other particular Ways to make it ; and 


nagement of this Work in Derbyſhire, where the 
Barley of which they make it is of two Sorts, ei- 
ther rat or Long. Ear, fo called from the 
Length thereof, or Battle- Door Barley, from the 
Puatneſs of the Ear; each of theſe is alike good 
or malting. Now in chooſing your Barley for 
this Uſe, you muſt look that it be bold, dry, 
reeet, of a fair Colour, thin skin'd, clean falter d 
Wom Hairs, and dreſſed free from Foulneſs, Seeds 
and Oats. Any one that is accuſtom'd to it, b 
barely handling the Corn an the Sack, will eaſi- 
iy perceive whether it be bold, dry and well 
dreis'd or not: The Colour and Faſhion of it will 
enable you to judge whether the Husk be thick 
or thin; the Sweetneſs is found by the Smell; for 
Wome will appear fair to the Eye, which by the 
smell we may find to have received ſuch hurt in 
the Mow, as tenders it unfit for malting. if the 
W Grains be of a dark Colour, and that many Corns 
have brown Ends, we may judge them to have 
been heated in the Mow, and they ſeldom come 
Vell in the Couch. 

= Having put what Quantity of Barley you think 


that drawn from the Brook, by reaſon of its Fat- 


hinted, if the Husk will riſe and ſhoot a little 
from it, then they draw off the Water, and let it 


fore it is inned into the Barn. 


W ſpire. 


uch-Ploor, and if the 


ut if they "ey 
G COT perceive it has taken much Water, or 


* . 


Wc ſhall firſt ſhew how they proceed in the Ma- 


Whit into Ciſterns, cover it with Water, eſteeming 


Wneſs, much better than that from the Spring 3 in | rin 


chis they let it ſteep, until cruſhing the Corn, | be eaſily diſcerned, by ſtroaking off the drier 
ſet endways between your Fingers, as before- | Top of the Couch, it will become long enough 


lie ſix, eight, ten, or twelve Hours to drain. Now 
Barley bought about Michaelmas takes much leſs| at leaſt in Summer, it has been known to chit in 
Time in the Water, than afterwards when it has | four and twenty Hours after it has been thrown 
had the Sweat in the Mow ; becauſe it is ſup- forth of the Ciſtern, and come enough within 


poſed, the Pores of its Skin or Kernel are more | three Days; the Malſter being forced to ſtir it ſix, 
open, and which ſome wonder at, after a dry 


Year, when it has little Rain in the Field and 
none in the Wwath, it imbibes the Water faſter | the Chit has ſometimes bee known to peep be- 
and 1s ſooner ſteep'd than when it has Plenty of | fore the Ciſtern was emptied in the Heat of Sum- 
W Rain in the Growth, and ſome after it is cut, and mer; but this was only at the Top of the Ciſtern ; 
; and in that Caſe the chiefeſt Art requir'd, is to 
= Moſt experienc'd Malſters judge it fit to give | make the Barley come even in the Couch. 

che Barley too little rather than too much Water; 

becauſe that having imbibed too much, many Barley begins to grow in the Spring in the Fields; 
Wy Corns will ſmilt, or have their Pulp turn'd into a | for that in the Conch by ſome Kind of Sympathy 
WT Subſtance like thick Cream, which cruſhes out in 
ring; others have the Spirits drown'd, and | ry much ſtirring to keep it from coming too long, 
moſt of thoſe which come, without extraordinary | or emptying the Pulp of the Corn in Sprits, 
Pains, will ſend forth their Subſtance in an Acro- | which it is is Care to prevent, not only leſt it 
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thinner on the Floor yet if the Weather be 


| ours before it be put into the Math-tub ; which | moderately cold, they let it lie twelve Hours oni 
ill afford a better, ſtronger, and more ſpiritu-]a Heap, the Edges being only ſwept cloſe up, 
1 but yet a longer time in a Froſt; then ſpread it 


in ſuch a Thickneſs, as the Weather, and Water 
it ſeems to have taken may require. 
1 Being thus laid, they ſtir it with a broad Caſt- 
ing Shovel uſually thrice a Day in moderate 
Weather, but in cold only twice; and in a hard 
Froſt when the Outſides of the Couch are apt to 
freeze, for the Middle never will, they have 
| ſometimes couched them np a Yard thick cover- 
| ed with a Hair-Cloth, and ſtir'd only once a Day 
| the Malſter being always careful to throw the 
| frozen Outſides into the Middle, till the Corn 
| begins to fork and warm in the Conch; after 
| which Time, if it be not laid too thin, it will 
| not eaſily freeze. | 
The Malfters in this County will ſometimes 
in the hot Months of May, Fune, &c. ſtir their 
Barley Couches till the Sprit begins to fork, five 
or fix Times or more in a Day; it being ever 
their Care to keep them from drying too much 
on the Outſides, left they ſhould be parch'd 
| again into Barley; but all their Care in Summer- 
time is ſometimes too little; for the Heat will 
indeed ſo dry the Corn, that though it ſeems to 
come well, yet wanting Moiſture to put an Acro- 
_ back, the Malt will prove but harſh and 
ard. | 
The Barley after it has been couched four or 
five Days in cold Weather will ſweat a little, and 
begin to ſhew the Chit or Sprit at the Root-end 
of the Corn; and in four or five Days more, du- 
g which Time it continues ſweating, as may 


we ret ls 


but now except the Weather grows cold, it muſt 
ſtill be laid thinner, and ſtirred three or four 
Times a Day. When the Come is long enough, 


ſeven, or eight Times a Day, to keep it from 
running out, or the Sprit from coming too long; 


The Malſter has a laborious Time of it, when 


will be fo active, that it will require extraordina- 


(hrinks its Meaſure, which it will do in ſome 


When the Barley is ſteep'd enough and the Wa- | Part, but alſo leſt it leaves him only the Husk 
85 well drain'd off, they throw it out upon the | of the Corn inftead of Malt. 

l eather be moderately roy 
rer immediately couch it about a Foot thick; it thinner on the Floor, to wither it; and ſtir it 


When their Malt is come enough ; they throw 


once or twice that Day extraordinarily, when it 


requires it, they ſpread it much] is once ſtopt with ordinary Care and ſtirring. x 
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will be kept from coming. The Corn is uſually] 
come enough when the Sprits are about half an 
Inch long; but in Summer let it come a little lon- 
ger than in the Winter, to make the Malt 
raſh : If it be come too much, it will look rugged, 
and be apt to ſtick together, and when ſtirred 
will fall uneven, or on Heaps; then being ſtay'd 
from coming, they remove it into their upper 
Floors, where in hot Weather they keep it with 
ſtirring three, four or five Times a Day, in or- 
der to wither it as Neceſſity requires. 

It is carefully to be obſerved, that when the 
Sprits come forth at the Root-end of the Corn, a- 
nother Sprit that is called the Acroſpire begins to 
ſtir at the ſame End, and as the exterior Sprits 
run faſt out, it moves ſlowly backward under 
the Skin, unſeen, and when they are come long 
enough, it is ſeldom gone further back than the 
Middle of the Corn ; bat if the Malt afterwards 
be not cooled too haſtily, or caſt over thin on the 
Withering-Floor, this will run back to the End of 
the Corn, to which if it reaches not, the Part of the 
Corn which it paſſes not, will remain unmalted, 
but the reſt will be perfe& Malt : But if for want 
of ſtirring the Malt, or giving the Barley too 
much Water in the Ciſtern, both which cauſe it, 
the Acroſpire comes out, it carries forth with it 
the Heart of the Corn, and leaves little behind 
but the Husk, eſpecially if it gets Length, as be- 
fore- mentioned. 

When the Malt has lain on the Withering- 
Floor about twelve or fourteen Days, it will be 
fit for the Kiln, or ſooner, if it begins to acroſpire; 
and yet when the Froſts are ſharp, it will ſcarce 
be ready in three Weeks Time. 

In Summer Seaſon and when the Weather is hot, 
the Corns that are bruiſed by the Malſter's Feet 
or the Shovel in ſtirring, will be apt to mould, 
and the Malt if kept but a little too thick, or ne- 
glected when it ſhould be ſtirr'd, will acroſpire; 
and if to prevent the Acrofpiring it be thrown 
thin, many of the Corns will dry, and parch a- 
gain into Barley: Moreover, the Acroſpire in 
thoſe that come, will ſcarce run back to the Mid- 
dle of the Corn, ſo that one half of it will remain 
Barley, which is the Reaſon why uſually the 
Summer-made Malt brews ill and is diflik'd by 
moſt Ale-Brewers. 

The Malt made in the hot Weather of the 
Summer will not abide to lie above ſeven Days 
on the Floor after it is come enough, before it be 
convey'd to the Kiln, by Reaſon it is apt to con- 
tract Mould, which has a bitter Taſte, and gives 
an ill Reliſh to the Drink; but when the Summer 
Weather 1s cool, they may make as good Malt 
as after Michaelmas. 1998 

The Malt is laid on the Kiln to be dry'd, ſome- 
what thicker than it lay on the Withering-Floor, 
where when it has lain five Hours with a con- 
ſtant Fire under it, the Malſters give it the 
firſt Turn, about four Hours after, the ſecond; 
and in about three Hours after that, the third; 
and if the Kiln dries well in the Space of three 
Hours more with a moderate Fire, for fear of Fire- 


Cloth, which being laid down again very even, 
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dinary Turn on the Kiln ; but the Brick-Kiln vi 
dry a greater 3 in four, than they uu 
ally lay on one of the ſame Capacity of the Con 
mon Make in twelve Hours. 

There are various Ways of turning the Ml 
on the Kiln ; the beſt eſteem'd, though troubꝭ 
ſome, is this; the Kilns being all of em in ta 
Country Four- ſquare, the Login at any Side 
and with the broad Shovel caſt up all the greallif 
the drieſt next the Hair-cloth into the Middl 1 
ace betwixt them, as if they began at the M 

ee. | 


They throw all the green Malt into two He 
in the oppofite Sides a and h; but the little di 
next the Hair- cloth betwixt them to c: Thea 
having taken up the Hair- cloth, ſo that no loo 
Corns may ſtick to it, and again laid it down 
very ſtrait, they remove the green Heaps to tie 
oppolite Sides d c, as in this Figure, 


* * 4 
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Put the little Middle Heap, with the dry, uu 
der the other two, and the Shakings of the Cloth, i 4 
ter they are removed to the Space between then 
e; then again compoſing the Hair-Cloth, th 
firſt caſt down the two green Heaps all over! F 
of an uneven Thicknef., and the dry Heap al f 
over them, thus the greeneſt is turn'd to the Bo. 
tom, and the dry lies on the Top. They afterwars i 
rake it all over with a wooden Rake, in order i 
leave it every where of as even a Thicknels 3 
poſſibly they can. 4 
Tis true that the moſt uſual, though not b . 
much approved Way is this; the Malſter tho” Bp 
all the Malt on the Kiln on one cloſe Heaps | 

the Middle of it ; then he ſhakes up his he 


fanging, it will be dry'd enough; thus it lies a- 


caſts the ſaid Heap abroad again round the Kiln 
| clears 


bout fifteen Hours on the Kiln, ſometimes mo 

and ſometimes leſs, according to the Goodneſ, 
the Kiln, and Greenneſs of the Malt; which f 
be not well withered before it be laid on the xu 
will require more Time to dry, and one extra 


Malt on it, in two Heaps on the oppoſite Cornen 
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learing the Hair-Cloth all that Breadth where it 
* lay, or ſomething wider, which Place he ſweeps 

[in with a Broom, leſt any Corns ſticking to 

.. mould be Fire-fanged ; then he fills up the 
laid ſwept Place, with Malt caſt into a Round 
Wn the Sides, and raking it very even, leaves it. 
= His Malt being dry'd enough, muſt be remov- 
ed from the Kiln, laid about a Foot thick, and 
trod round three or four Times, beginning at the 
Outſides, and the Perſon muſt wind himſelf 
round, till he has trod up to the Middle of the 
Heap, and ſo back to the Outſides again; this 
they call a Courſe, and in going two or three ſuch 

Courſes, the Malt, if well dry'd, will be trod e- 
W nough, that is, all the Come will be rubbed off; 
then if the Malt is to be kept long, they throw it 
upon a Heap in the Duſt ; but it they deſign to 
ſell it within two or three Months after, they 
dreſs the Duſt from it by running it through a 
Fan or Frie, that ſo it may take the Air better 
in the Heap and become more mellow. When 
alt is to be uſed, it is beſt to have it ground 
ten or twelve Days before it is brew'd. 
= MarlT-LiqQuos, all potable Liquors made 
with Malt as the principal Ingredient therein. 
The making, drying, and grinding of Malt, brew- 
ing, &c. being to be met with under their proper 
Articles, we' ſhall not touch upon them here; 
but conſider Malt Liquors only as they conduce 
to Health under the following Diviſions, 1. Hop- 
ped and unhopp'd Drinks, 2. Small or ſtrong, 
3. Pale or brown, and 4. New and old. 

1. The Difference made by Hops is beſt diſ- 
cover'd from the Nature of Hops themſelves : 
Theſe are known to be a ſubtil grateful Bitter: 
They therefore in their Compoſition with this 
Liquor, add ſomewhat of an alkaline Nature, 
that 1s, Particles which are ſubtil, active and ri- 
gid: The ramous viſcid Parts of the Malt are by 
this Means more divided and ſpiritualized, if we 
may uſe the Term, and therefore not only more 
eaſy of Digeſtion and Secretion in the Body, 
but alſo while in the Liquor, prevent it from run- 
ning into ſuch Coheſions, as would make it ropy, 
vapid, and four: But for want of this in un- 
hopp'd Drinks, that clammy Sweetneſs which 
they retain after working, ſoon turns them acid 
and unfit for Uſe; which is ſooner or later in 

roportion to the Strength they receive from the 

alt, and the Comminution it has undergone 
y Fermentation. 

It is much in the Opinion of ſome, that Ale 
more diuretick than Beer; that is, unhopp'd 
Liquor more. than that which has Hops: in it. 
It may ſo happen indeed in ſome particular Con- 

itutions, becauſe Ale is more ſmooth, ſoftning, 
= relaxing; and therefore where Urine is to 
1 e Fomoted by enlarging the Paſſage, that 1s 
* : the likely to do it; and this is moſtly the Caſe of 
1 N dry Conſtitutions : But where the Promo- 

W 22 of Urin is to be done by attenuating and 
he 10 ng the Juices, and rendering them more 
ile h it is certainly anſwer'd by thoſe Drinks 
"nf End are well hopp'd. As to the Controverſy, 

ether 2 "_ to breed the Stone, it is not 
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our Buſineſs here to enter into it, and ſeems to 
have little Foundation on the affirmative Side: 
However, our Author ſays, we may thus fur 
venture to ſay, where one Inſtance can be pro- 
duced of any Probability of ſuch an Effect from 


which can admit of no Doubt, where Conſtituti- 
ons have been ſpoil'd by Ale on the contrary Ex- 
tream ; for that manifeſtly fouls the Glands, 
ſtuffs the Veſſels with Slime and Viſcidity,makes 
the Body unweildy and corpulent, and paves the 
Way for Cachexies, Faundice, Afthmas, and at laſt 
incurable Dropſtes. The Urinary Paſſages, which 
likewiſe it is imagin'd fo clear, it will by De- 
grees fill with Slough and Matter of as bad Con- 
lequence as Gravel. | 
2. The Strength of theſe Liquors makes them of 
different Efficacies, as to any medicinal Regards; 
the ſtronger they are, the more viſcid Parts 
they convey into the Blood; and though the ſpi- 
rituous Parts make them unperceptible at firſt ; 
yet when they are evaporated or gone off, which 
will be in a few Hours, the other will be ſen- 
ſibly enough felt in the Head, Nauſeouſneſs at 
the Stomach, and Laſſitude or Liſtleſſneſs to 
Motion: This thoſe are by much the beſt Judges 
of, who have experienced the Extreams of 
drinking theſe Liquors and of Wines; for they 
find a Debauch of Wine much ſooner wore oft; 
and they are more lively and brisk afterwards, 
than upon over-tipling Malt Liquors, whoſe vi- 
{cid Remains will be long before they can be 
ſhaken away : Theſe Liguors therefore are much 
the more wholeſome for being ſmall, that is, of 
ſuch a Strength as to carry ſome ſmall Degree 
of Warmth into the Stomach ; but not ſo as to 
prevent their being proper Diluters of our ne- 
ceſſary Food. People of robuſt Conſtitutions, 
who labour hard, may diſpence with reaſonable 
Quantities of the ſtrongeſt Liquors, eſpecially as 
their Food is frequently poor and ſlender enough; 
the Deficiencies of which this ſupplies, and their 
continual Exerciſe and Strength of Body digeſts 
and breaks the Viſcidities of the Drink into con- 
venient Nouriſhment ; though in Perſons of a- 
nother Habit and Way of Living they would on- 
ly produce Obſtructions and ill Humours. | 
3. Malt Drinks are diſtinguiſh'd into Pale or 
Brown, from the Malt they are brew'd with ; 
that which is ſlendereſt dry'd, makes it leſs tinge 
the Liquor in Brewing, and therefore is called 
Pale ; whereas that which is higher dry'd, or roaſt- 
ed as it were in Compariſon of the other, makes 
it of a high Colour, and a Mixture of both, of an 
Amber; which Name likewiſe ſeveral of thoſe 
Liquors bear. The Pale Malt has certainly maſt 
of the Grain in it, and is therefore moſt nouriſh- 
ing; but for that very Reaſon it requires allo a 
ſtrong Conſtitution ſufficiently todigeſtit: Thoſe 
who drink much of it are generally ſleak and fat 
in the Bloom of their Years; but if they are not 
8 cut off by Fevers, as they generally are, 
they fall very early into diſtemper'd Old Age, 


and hardly ſupport the Burden of Life, with 
Retinue of Diſeaſes. The Brown makes a Drink 
X much 


this Cauſe, there may many more be brought, 
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well beaten together, and lay them to the Sore, 
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much leſs viſcid, and fitter to paſs through the 
ſeveral Strainers of the Body, but what 1s very 
ſtrong of it, may be uſed in Exceſs enough to 
bring on the Inconveniences of the former, tho' 
a ſingle Debauch with it much more eaſily wears 
off: How far it may be an uſeful Hint to thoſe 
who find their Accounts only in the Profits of 
Brewing, we do not . to judge; but for 
the Health of the Conſumer, we may venture to 
aſſure him that Pale Malt brew'd with hard Wa- 
ters, ſuch as thoſe of Springs and Fells, is the 
beſt ;, becauſe the mineral Particles with which 
they are impregnated, will help to prevent the 
Coheſions of thoſe drawn from the Grain, and 
the better enable them to paſs the proper Secreti- 
ons; as the viſcid Particles of the Grain will like- 
wiſe defend them from doing the Miſchief which 
otherwiſe they might occaſion ; but ſofter Wa- 
ters, as Rain and River Waters, ſeem moſt ſuited 
to draw out the.Subſtance of high dry'd Malts, 
whichretain many ftery Particles in their Contex- 
ture,and are therefore beſt loſt in a ſmooth Vehicle. 

4. The Age of theſe Liquors 1s the laſt Thing 
to be conſider d, by which they become more or 
leſs wholeſome; and this ſeems to do ſomewhat 
the ſame as Hops ; for thoſe Liquors which are 
longeſt kept, are certainly leſs viſcid; Age by De- 

rees breaks the viſcid Parts, rendersthem ſmal- 
4 and makes them fitter for Secretion ; But 
this is always to bedetermined by their Strength, 
becauſe in proportion to that, they will ſooner 
or later come to their full Perfection, and like- 
wiſe to their Decay; for when Ale or Beer is 
kept till its Particles are broke and comminuted 
as far as they are capable, then it 1s always the 
beſt ; but beyond that it will be continually up- 
on the decay, until the finer Spirits quite make 
their eſcape, and the Remainder becomes vapid 
and four, By what therefore has been already 
ſaid, it will appear that the older Drinks are the 
moſt healthful, ſo they be kept up to this Stan- 
dard, and not beyond it. 

MaLT-Lons, or MALT-Wokm, a canker- 
ous Sorrance about the Hoof of a Horſe, juſt up- 
on the Cronet, which will break out into Knobs 
and Branches, that will run with a ſharp wa- 
teriſh Lve or Humour, which will venom the 
whole Feet; that are Signs enough to know this 
Diſtemper: To cure it, if in Summertime, take 
black. Snails, and Burdock- Roots; let them be 
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renewing the ſame once in Four and Twenty 
Hours; but if it befals a Horſe in the Vinter 
Seaſon, Take the Scrapings of a Pan or Caldron, 
and put into it an Handful of the inner Rind of 
an Elder 'Tree, and having beaten them well 
together in a Mortar, lay them to the Sore, and 
renew the Application once a Day; or you may 
take the like Quantity of Garlick, Pepper and 
Honey ſtamp'd together, and lay it on. 
MaLlT-MILL, a Mill for grinding of Malt, of 
wich there are ſeveral Sorts; we ſhall not med- 
dle with the Commoi- ones, but obſerve a par- 
ticular Sort here; which is judg'd to be of good 
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and laſting than the other Mills, and conſequen, i 

ly more conducive to good CEconomy ; because 

it is not often out of order, and will grind e. 
_ greater Quantity than the ordinary Hay. 
mills. 

It has moreover this particular Advantage, ta 
it will not grind any of the Malt to Powder; by his 
will ſqueeze or flat it only, according to the du 
ſtance you ſet your Rollers; which is a gre ne 
Advantage in Brewing your Drink, 9 


— 
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It is made after this Manner. A. is the Caſe d 
the Mill, B. C the End of the two Iron Rollen, 
that are about four Inches Diameter, and whick 
may be a Foot and an half, or two Foot and anon 
half long, according as you would have it to be 
turn'd by one or two Men; theſe Rollers muſt 
be ſet at ſuch a Diſtance from each other, as to 
break a ſingle Grain of Malt, fo much as you de-... 
fire to have it done. There is a Hopper at Din 
the Breadth of the Bottom of which muſt be jut h. 
half the Length of a Barley-corn, and near a i 
long as the Rollers, that it may not feed them n 
too faſt. At one End of the Roller B. muſt a MW 
Winch be put with the Wheel at E. and another 
ſmaller Wheel at F. to be put under the Rollers, n: 
if you turn it but with one Man; but if ycu do WE 
it with two Men, you may have only two Win- RE? 
ches, one to each Roller, for one Man to turns 
gainſt the other, only you muſt obſerve, that one 
of the Men muſt not turn quite fo faſt as the “ 
ther, becauſe it is apt to make the Mill feed too falt. 

MAN, a Spirit and Body united together, ia 
ſuch a Manner, that the Spirit depends ſeveral BF 
Ways upon the Body, and the Body alſo upon Blc 
the Spirit on divers Occaſions. A 

MANDRAKE, a Plant of which there are two 
Sorts viz. the Male and Female: The Male hs 
Leaves like the Fruit; twice as big as that of 
the Female, and like the Sorb-Apple; and they 
are Saffron colour'd, and have a good Smell, 
though ſomewhat ſtrong : Its Roots are large, 
black within and white without, and have 4 
thick Bark. There are ſeveral Sorts of them u 
the Gardens of Mont St. Angelo and Rome. The 1 
Fruit is ripe in Auguſt. 3 

Theſe Apples, as ſome call them, are hot and 
moiſt, and therefore if you eat or ſmell to them, 
they will make you ſleep: The Bark of tht 
Root cools and drys. Formerly they boiled tit 
Root in ſome Wine, until a Third was conſum d, it g 
and took a Glaſs of the Liquor to prevent tht 
feeling of ſome great Pain, as that of a Cauſtich 


Uſe for this Purpoſe, and much more ſubſtantial 


or Member cut eff. The 
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54 e has black Leaves, and they are 
A ke hanger of the Male, But all that has 
een ſaid of Mandrabes, that they bear a hu- 
| of Lan Shape, that they cannot be pluck'd out of 
Wc Ground without endangering a Man's Life, 
5 and the like, are meer Fables. Matthiolus in 
is Comment upon Dioſcorides, repeats at length 
ie Roguery of thoſe who boaſted they had em, 
nd fold them for true Ones. All that has been 
id of its Roots are Fables; it is not ſo cool- 
Nag as the Fruit; but on the contrary, it has the 
Wy ictuc to dry, ſoften, and diſſolve all Hardneſs 
Wc the Liver, Spleen, Evil, and ſuch like Swel- 
, though never {0 hard and ſtubborn. @ 
Mix, a Diſtemper to which Black Cattle 


bat throws it ſelf out, and produces thoſe loath- 
me Marks we ſee upon the Skin; ſome pro- 
oſe to cure this Diſtemper by cutting out the 
Noot or Core, and bleeding the Beaſt in the 
WNcck-Vein, and then giving him a Gliſter with 
ooling Herbs, they afterwards give him a Pint 
of Cows-milk, an Ounce of Tartar, and a Quar- 
terof a Pound of Honey all mix'd together, which 
they make him ſwallow : They let him feed up- 
on Graſs in Summer-time, and moiſtened Hay in 
inter, and Bran a little wetted twice a Day: 
hen you have done this for a few Days, rub 
him with the following Ointment. 


3 Pint of Oil of Olive, two Ounces of Live Sul- 


white Allum, bruiſe or pound the whole together 
Wn a Pint of good Vinegar, and rubbing the Bo- 
Ny of the Beaſt therewith, it wall cure him. 
= MaANGE; a moſt infectious and filthy Diſeaſe 
Yin a Hor/e, which will make him rub and ſcrub 
ganſt every Thing he can lean upon; and if 
us fellow Creatures that are in Company with 
im at home or abroad, be not remov'd, they 
re ſubject to catch it from him. It is known by 
he ſtaring of the Hair, and peeling away from 
e Skin in many Places, upon which a Scurff 
ill ariſe. It comes ſometimes by Over-heats 
ad Colds, hard Riding, or Labour, whereby the 
Blood comes to be corrupted, and at other Times 
y Feeding upon unwholeſome Food. 
lo cure this Diſtemper there is a certain red 
nd three corner'd Seed, called Staves-Acre, 
I hich grows in Hedges, and ſerves commonly to 
eſtroy Lice in Birds, or Oxen ; beat two Hand- 
als of this Seed, and infuſe it in a Quart of 
Wftrong Vinegar and hot Aſhes, waſh the mangy 
Warts with this Liquor, and it will be cur'd in 
twice bathing. 
.. Take a large Handful of Louſe-wort or Baſtard 
1 Hellebore, and rub the mangy Parts once or twice 
l moſt, leſt by repeating the Application too of- 
4 ten, the Place ſhould be - pens + This Plant in 
5 — mmer Seaſon grows at the Sides of Hollow 
F ro mi mountainous Places: Its Leaves are long 
and notch'd, and the Country People make uſe of 
ito deſtroy Lice that trouble their Cattle. 
en take green Copperas, and burnt Allum, 
each two Ounces, of Arſe-· Smart, two Hand- 


re ſubject, that proceeds from over heated Blood, 


Take about a Pound of Lard, mix it with a 


bur, as much Myrrh, and half an Ounce of 
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Sometimes the Skin and Hair peel off, and 
the mangy Part remains bare and red, denoting 
an Exceſs of Heat, for which take four Ounces 
of Scorrice of Liver of Antimony, beat them to 
Powder and boil them in two Quarts of ſtrong 
Vinegar, with which rub the raw Part every Day 
till the Hair comes : The frequent Repetition of 
this Remedy, infallibly cures the univerſal Marge; 
if at the ſame Time the Horſe's Body be cooled 
with repeated Doſes of Liver of Antimony in 
moiſtned Bran; or inſtead of that with Cryſtal 
Mineral, or Sal-Prunella. It is to be obſerved, 
that the Cure of this Diſtemper be always begun 
with Bleeding, and 1n the mean Time the Horſe 
may be either rid or wrought ; See more Reme- 
dies under Blood-Running Itch. | 

MAN GE, a Diſtemper much incident to Dogs ; 
it is ſaid there are four Sorts of Mange, viz. the 
Red Mange, which cauſes the Dogs Legs to ſwell; 
the Scaly Mange, which grows in Patches as 
broad as a Man's Hand, and takes away the Skin 
where it comes; the Common Mange, and the 
Black Mange, which lies under the Skin and cauſes 
the Hair to thed 3 and of all theſe, the Red 
Mange is the hardeſt to be cur'd. 

This Diſeaſe 1s occaſion'd by a Dog's Foun- 
dring or Over-heating in the Winter, and by tak- 
ing Cold by ſwimming over Rivers when hot; 
and alſo by lying in cold and moiſt Places be- 
fore he 1s well dry'd. | 

For a Cure give him a Purge thus proper 's, 
Take an Ounce and an Half of Cafta Fiftularis, 
well cleanſed, two Drams and an Half of Staves- 
Acre in Powder; the like Quantity of Scammony 
prepared in White- wine Vinegar, and four Oun- 
ces of Oil of Olives; temper thoſe together, and 
warm them a little over the Fire, and give it 
the Dog towards Night, not ſuffering him to eat 
any thing till towards Morning: Then let him 
Blood in a Vein that is between the Hough- 
ſtring and the Bone of the Leg, and within two 
Days after anoint him with the following Oint- 
ment. 

Take three Pounds of Nut Oil, an Ounce and 
an Half of Oil of Cade, two Pounds of Oil of 
Worms, three Pounds of Honey, and one Pound 
and an Half of Vinegar; boil all theſe together 
till half is conſum'd, then put to it of Roſin, 
Pitch, or Tar, of each two Pounds and an Half, 
and half a Pound of Wax unwrought ; melt 
them together, and then put thereto a Pound and 
an Half of Brimſtone, two Pounds of Copperas 
well dry'd, and twelve Ounces of Verdigreaſe; 
ſtir thoſe until cold. | 

This Medicine will kill and heal all manner 
of Mange and Itch, be it never ſo ſtrong ; but 
before the Dog be anointed therewith, waſh and 
rub him with Water and Salt to cleanſe his Skin, 
then bring him to a good Fire and tie him 
there, that he may fweat : Let his Diet be warm 

| &2-- Broth, 
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Broth, in which put ſome Brimſtone to warm 
him within, and this Method taken for about a 
Week will cure him, 

The common Mange oftentimes is occaſioned 
by rcaſon of the Dog's wanting fair Water to 
drink, as alſo for not keeping their Kennels clean: 
This Mange is caſily cur'd by a Decoction of 
theſe following Herbs ; Take two Handfuls of wild 
Creſſes as much of Elecampane, of the Leaves or 
Roots of wild Sorrel, and the Roots of Frodils 
two Pounds, put al! theſe into Vinegar and Lyc, 
and let 'em boil well; then having ftrained the 
Decoction, put thcrein two Pounds of grey Soap; 
which being diflolved and lukewarm, bathe the 
Dog therewith in the infected Places, and in a- 
bout a Week he will be recover'd. 

Jo cure this Diſtemper you may likewiſe take 
two Ounces of the 6 and mix 
it with very ſtrong White-wine Vinegar, until it 
becomes like a thick Salve, and with it anoint 
the Places infected until they bleeds and it is a 
certain Cure. 

Some will throw their Dogs into a Tan-pit, 
but it endangers their Eyes fight. 

More particularly for this ugly Diſtemper in 
a Spantel, the following Preſcription is good; 
take a Ponnd of Barrew-thick, common Oil three 
Ounces, Salt well beaten to Powder, Ashes well 
fifted and {carced, of each two Ounces; all which 
put into a Kettle or carthen Pot; and when they 
are well incorporated, anoint your Dog there- 
with every Day, either againſt the Sun or Fire; 
then waſh him all over with a ſtrong Lye, re- 
membring to ſhift his Kennel and Litter often. 

But if it be found he 1s not much troubled 
with this Diſtemper, make Bread with wheaten 
Bran and Agrimony, beating them well in a 
Mortar, and making it into a Paſte or Dough, 
bake it in an Oven, and give him no other Bread 
but it for a while, letting him eat thereof as 
long as he wall. 

It the Spaniel's Hair comes off, as it often does, 
then bathe him in the Water of Lupines or 
Hops, and anoint him with ſtale Barrows-lard. 

If thete Medicines will not do, then uſe this 
which is ſtronger; Take two Quarts of ſtrong 
White-wine Vinegar, fix Ounces of common O11, 
three Ounces of Brimſtone, ſix Ounces of Soot, 
and two Handfuls of beaten Salt; boil all theſe 
together in the Vinegar, and bathe the Dog 
thcrewith as before directed. 

MaNnNa, a Dew that falls from Heaven, 
formed of the Vapours and Exhalations of the 
Farth, attracted and digeſted by the Heat of the 
Sun in a temperate Air, and when it is thicken- 
ed and congealed by the Cold of the Night, it 
falls upon the Branches and Leaves of Trees, 
and even upon the Stones and the Earth: Some 
call it the wes 4 Heaven, the Spittle of the 
Stars, Air, Honey, or Dew. 

Nevertheleſs, it is more probable that Mauna 
comes from a Juice that ſweats from the Bran- 
ches and Leaves of Aſh trees, and which thickens 
in the Air ; for beſides that which they call the 
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there is alſo another which is got by Inciſion 
made in Auguſt and September, and bears the 
—— of the ſecond ſort; it thickens like the 
other. 
There are indeed two forts, viz, the congeale{ 
Manna of which we have ſpoken, and the Li. 
quid, which the Arabs and Turks call Terinahin: 
They gather it on Mount Sinai, and carry it in 
earthen Pots to be fold at Grand Cairo. 
Manna is brought to us from Dauphine, Cala. 
bria and Syria ; this laſt, called in Latin Syriac 
Orientalis, is eſteemed to be the beſt ; but x 
it is rare in theſe Countries, that of Calabria i 
commonly uſed, called in Latin Calabrina: You 
muſt chooſe that which is clean, freſh, white, 
or a little yellowiſh, aud congealed in the Fo 
of Maſtick Grains; that which is quite red c 
dark brown is abſolutely to be rejected, as being 
too old and ſuperannuated: Manna participates 
the Nature of Sugar or Honey, eaſily running 
into a watery Liquor: It is of a ſweet Taſte 
like Syrup or Honey, and has a feeble and inſ+ 
pid Odour. 
It muſt be gather'd in Pieces fomewhat long 
great or {mal}, purely dry, light, a little greaſy, of 
unctuous, ſomewhat hollow and flaky within: 
Manna is moderately hot and moiſt, and gent 
purges Choler, without any Inconveniency, and 
therefore you may ſafely give it young Children 
to the Quantity of half an Ounce diſſolved nM 
ſome Chicken Broth, or Decoction of Barley 
and thoſe that are ſomewhat older may take fron 
one Ounce to three of it. It is very | tor 
the Diſtempers of the Lungs and Breaſt. C 
The Manna which is ſomewhat unctuous, ui 
preferable for its purgative Virtue to that whical 
is fold by Merchants in fine and long Sticks, ai 
thick as a Finger, light, neat, white, and ſome 
times of a purple Colour; the Reaſon why tht 
ordinary Manna purges better than the other, 
which is finer, is becaufe it being more unctuou 
and viſcous, it has a Diſpoſition to dwell long 
in the Buwels, there to produce its Effect. 
Manna being put alone in ſome Veſſel upd! 
the Fire, becomes liquid and inflamable like He 
ney and Sugar; it does not melt in the re&ifyt 
Spirit of Wine; but this Menſtruum diſſolus 
ſome oily Part of it, without charging it ſe 
with any apparent Tincture; it diſſolves almoſ 
as eaſily as Sugar in watery Liquors, and if 
finds there too little Liquor to extend, it col 
denſates or cryſtalizes in Bits, much like in F 
gure to Sugar-Candy 3 but they are not ſo hail 
or tranſparent. | 
Manna may be rendered vinous by difſolvil 
it in Water, and letting the ſame ferment altt 
the following Method: Let two Pounds of pu 
Manna be diſſolved in eight Pounds of cle 
River-water, ſtrain the Diſſolution, and abo 
a third Part of it being evaporated in a Sto 
Bottle, pour the remaining Liquors into Bottl 
and after having ſtopt 'em with a ſingle Pap® 
expoſe them to the Sun, or the Heat of a Chi | 
ney, for the Space of ſix Months, whereby ® 


firſt Sort, and which is got in June and Falz, 


Liquor will become vinous, and this vy 
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1 ſtrong, and agreeable to the Taſte. 
+ — tly . Seroſities ; the Doſe is from 
bree to fix Ounces. If this Manna Wine be di- 
illed in a Balneum Marie or Vapons ; there will 
be drawn from it a ſpirituous Liquor like Bran- 


Manner, an inflamable Spirit, like that of the 
Spirit of Wine, but it will retain the Smell of 
Manna; this Spirit will have the ſame Virtues 
as that of the Spirit of Wine. | 
Manna-GRrass, a Plant, whoſe Leaves and 
Root are like thoſe of Dogs-graſs, with five or 
ix Points and a Number of Spikes at the Top, 


The Seed is white like that of Rice, and ſmaller 
than that of Millet or Panick; it grows with a 
Husk like Barley which they take away when 
they pound it. This Plant is ſow'd and culti- 
vated in Germany like other Pulſe. 

The Seed has the ſame Property as Rice, be- 
ing ſomewhat aſtringent, they call it Manna in 
Oernam, and they eat it as they do Rice; but 
Wit yields not much Nouriſhment : If it be boiled 
nin fat Broth, it cures Hardneſſes. 
| Mans10Nn-HOUSE in the Country; ſee 

Building. 5 
| MANTLE, aTerm in Heraldry, being that Ap- 
pearance of the Foldings of Cloth, Flouriſhing 
or Drapery, that is in any Atchievement drawn 
about a Coat of Arms. Tis ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly the Repreſentation of a Mantle of 
tate in Blazon ; it is always ſaid to be doubled, 


as Ernin, Fan, Verry, &c. | 

ManvuREs, a general Term in Agriculture, 
including all thoſe Subſtances which contribute 
to the fertilizing of Land; ſuch as Chalk, Lime, 
Marle, Fullers- Earth, Clay, Sand, Earths, Sca- 
Sand; Cow and Ox-dung, Sheeps-dung, Hogs-dung, 
Urine, Human Ordure, the Dung of Fowls, all 
which you may meet with under their reſpective 
Heads, as you will alſo Aſhes, Soot, &c. In like 


cut ſmall, and untwiſted are beneficial for Land, 
do are Rags laid upon chalky binding Lands. A 
certain Author ſays, many Loads of them are 
fetched from London to Dunſtable, which is thir- 
Miles, for this Purpoſe, and that they coſt a- 
bout four Pence per Buſhel at London: They 
Chop them very ſmall and ſow 'em juſt after the 
lowing of the Corn, allowing four Sacks to an 
Acre, each Sack containing fx Buſhels. 
All ſorts of Hair of Beaſts, being thinly ſpread, 
or ſown, and ſuffered to putrify, make a very 
great Increaſe on Corn-lands ; and all Shavings 
of Horns, Hoof of Cattle, Blood, Garbage, &c. 
are a good Manure for Land: So is Malt-duft an 
Enricher of Barren Land, and a great Impro- 
ver of Barley, which they ſow in ſome Places 
by Hand as they do the Seed; and after the ſow- 
8 of it allow forty Buſhels of it to an Acre; but 
c but one Crop. Some commend Dyers- 
as a Manure; it is very good for all forts of 
ou ponds being ſufficient for an Acre. 
OL, II. 


e will be like that of vinous Hydromel, 


yz and by Rectification after the ordinary | 


Which they put into the Noſe to make it bleed: 


that is, lined throyghout with one of the Furs, | 


Manner, Wool-nippings, and tarr'd Hempen Ropes, | 


All ſorts of Fern, Straw, Stubble, Ruſhes, Leaves 
of Trees, or any Manner of Vegetables what ſocver, 
(caſt into the Dung-yard, before they are near 
ſeeding, elſe they are apt to breed Weeds in the 
Dung) are of great Advantage to increaſe the 
Bulk of your Manure. th 
Barks of Irees have a very rich Salt in em. e- 
ſpecially that of the Oak, and ſo has rotten Saw- 

uft, or any other rotten Wood ; which mixed 
with Earth, will make Land light, enrich it ve- 
ry much, and even alter and change the Hh? 4 


Nature of it by turning it into a rich black 


Mould. 

They uſually dig in the Coal-mines a Kind of 
blue or black Clay, that lies near the Coal com- 
monly called Urr;, and is, as it were, an unripe 
Coal, which is very proper for hot Lands, eſpe- 
cially for Paſture Grounds : We need not men- 
tion the Advantages of Salt Springs and &a Va- 
ter, where they are to be had, for the Improve- 
ment of Lands; we may add, that any fort of 
Stone, as Free-ftone, Lime-flone, &c. if broken 
mall, and laid on cold Lands, muſt be of Ad- 
vantage to em: In fine, whatſoever is apt to rot 
and conſume in any competent Time, or that is 
either ſalt, unctuous, or fat, is good for the 
Improvement of Land. See Dung-meers. 

Mae, a Deſcription of the Earth, or ſome 
particular Part thereof, projected upon a plain 
Superficies, deſcribing the Form of Countries, 
Rivers, Situation of Cities, Hills, Woods, and 
other Remarks. 

Malk, in Latin Acer, a Tree deſcribed by 
M. Chomell, to be reckon'd amongſt Foreſt-trees, 
and delightful to behold, tho' a little crooked ; 
its Bark 1s rugged, and of a dark white or dark 
red Colour; the Wood 1s very hard, and full of 
Veins; the Leaves are large, and like enough 
to thoſe of the Vine, but a little more pointed, 
of a green Colour, tending to brown on the up- 
per, and whitiſh on the lower Side, and indent- 
ed into five Parts; the Flowers grow Roſe-wiſe, 
are of an herby Colour, and ſtand Clufter-wiſe : 
The Fruit ſucceeds the Flowers in the Manner 
of Garlick, and contain Seed which 1s oval or al- 
moſt round. 

This being but a Deſcription of the Maple in 
general, our moſt judicious and experienced Eu- 
gli Authors ſay, there are many Kinds of it 
that the Ancients eſteem'd it equal to the Citron, 
eſpecially that called the French Maple, and the 
Peacocks-tail Maple; and that it would be a lau- 
dable Attempt, if ſome would enquire out and 
try the Planting of foreign Sorts among it us, 
ſuch as that of Virginia and the German Acer. 

Some ſay, they can find no great Diſterence 
in thoſe which grow in England ; that thoſe 
we keep to ſhred up to run to Standards have 
a fine clear Grain, and that thoſe that are po- 
larded, grow the moſt knotty and full of Burs; 
it being a Tree very ſubject to put out Side 
Branches, which fills it with Knots ; but that it 
is prejudicial to let it grow tall where there 
are any Wood or Trees under it, becauſe of a 


clammy Dew that ſticks to the Leaves, which, 
Y hen 
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when waſhed off with the Rain, glews up the 
End of what Trees or Buſhes grow underneath, 
and ſo kills them. 

It is produced, and does produce it ſelf, by the 
Seed, Layers, and from the Roots of old Trees, 
like the Elm, and by Suckers, which occaſions 
their being ſo plentiful ; the Seeds will lie like 
the Aſh till next Year after they are ſow'd be- 
fore they come up, and therefore they may be 
order'd the fame Way. | 

They may be tranſplanted almoſt of any Size, 
and may eaſily be removed, in that they do not 
run down with Tap-Roots ſo much as many o- 
ther Trees do, mi the belt Time to remove 
them is in October or February; hey moſtly 
affect a ſound and dry Mould, eſpecially Banks, 
in which their Roots delight to run; and defire 
rather to grow on Hills than Bottoms, tho' they 
ſcarcely refuſe any Sort of Soil. 

The Timber is very uſeful for the Turner for 
Diſhes, Cups, Trays, Trenchers, &c. When it 1s 
clean and without Knots it makes excellent 
Boards, and for its Lightneſs is often imploy'd by 
the Muſical Inſtrument-maker, by the Name of 
Aier; but that which is fulleſt of Knots and Burs 
is of greateſt Value, being much priz'd by the 
Cabinet- maker. It is of no Uſe in Phy ſick. 

Pliny, according as we take it from Mr. Eve- 
lyn, tays of the Maple, that for the Elegancy 
and Fineneſs of the Wood, it is next to the 
Cedar; that the White, call'd the French Maple, 
is very beautiful, eſpecially that which grows on 
the other Side the Po beyond the Alps, that 
the other has a curl'd Grain fo curioufly macu- 
lated, that becauſe of the near Reſemblance it 
was uſually call'd the Peacock's-tarl ; he com- 

mends that of I/tria eſpecially, which grows up- 
on the Mountains; the Knobs of the Tree were 
made ule of for ſmall Table-Books, and to wain- 
{cot Bed-Teſters with. 

The Bruſcum 1s of a blackiſh Kind, of which 

they made Tables of that Value, that Cicero's 
coſt 10000 Seftercesz that King Fuba's was ſold 
for 11cc0; that of the Mauritanian Ptolomy was 
much richer, containing four Foot and an 
half diameter, three Inches thick, which it is 


Tables were of that Value, that when the Men 
uſed to upbraid their Wives for their Expen- 
ſiveneſs in Pearl, &c. they were wont to retort 
upon them for their Tables. 

The curious Undulations are ſuppoſed to pro- 
cced from the aſcending and deſcending of the 
Moiſture and Rain through the Pores. 

MaRacoc, uſnally term'd the Paſion-flower, 
a Flant increaſed by Suckers naturally coming 
from it; and if the Root be preſerv'd from the 
Extremity of Froſt, it will flower the better; 
it hould be planted againſt a South Wall. 
They flower in Auguſt. Snails as naturally af- 
fect this Plant as they do the Fruit of the 
Nectarine-Tree, and as Cats do Marum Syria- 
cum, and therefore Care muſt be taken to de- 
fend them, 


urn 


taining one and thirty Days; the Sun about th, 
ninth Day enters into the Celeſtial Sign Ariz 


nal Equinox, 

In the Beginning of this Month it is high 
Time to put an End to the Plantation of Fi. 
Trees in your Fruit-Garden for this Year, and 
to fill up all remaining Vacancies; as alſo, to 
finiſh the pruning of Peaches, Apricocks an 
Nectarines ; that the Swelling be not rubbed of 
in the Performance, if longer delay'd. 

Now all that are curious, and would encoy- 
rage the kind Efforts of vegetable Nature, wil 
be willing to put ſome occaſional Shelter ove 
{ome of the earlieſt Bloſſoms, to ſecure em from 
the cold Froſts, and perpendicular Dews ; d 
which a curious Author has given us an Exper. 
ment on a white Magdalen Peach, not above: 
Foot high, which happen'd to have two or three 
Bloſſoms upon it; he placed a Piece of Glas 
over one of them, about four Inches long, ant 
two Inches wide, and it had the deſired Effet; 
for tho” the reſt fell oft, yet this ſet, and pro 
duced a Peach near a third Part bigger than the 
ordinary Size, and earlier ripe ; and he has hal 
much the ſame Succeſs with other Shelters; and 
he is pleaſed to add here, that the Advantage: 


tender Fruit. Tree receives from a Wall built 


Mack, the third Month in the Year, con. | 


Now the Spring begins, and the Day and Night & 
are of an equal Length, and this we call the Ju. 
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with horizontal Shelters is very conſiderable, no 
only in the Spring, but even in the Winter, bl 
having its tender Fruit-bearing Branches defend 
ed from the extream Colds, which are otherwik Ml 
often cut off, and deſtroyed in a ſevere Vini 

This is a ſeaſonable Time to remove and plant 
all Winter Greens, Hollies, Yews, Phyllireas, & 


eſpecially in the Winter, 


which alſo are much Beauty to a Huit. Garda f 


The Author of the Retir'd Gardener ſays, ut 
muſt now plant all Sorts of Trees, as Pear-Trees Mi 


Apple-Trees, Peach-Trees, — and = g 
in moiſt Ground, 


Trees, that are to be plante 
and that this alſo is the Seaſon of ſlit-grafting. 


All thoſe that are curious and dexterous iu 


The firſt take beſt on Crab-Stocks in the Cleft 


grafting, will at this Time begin to buſy then 


faid, was fold for its Weight in Gold; that theſe | ſelves among their Apple and Cherry-Trees: 


this Month, and the laſt on Black Cherry, which F 


indeed 1s the only proper Stock. 


But becauſe Inoculating is ſo much a more cu: 


rious cleanly and pleaſant Operation; It 184M 


Gentleman's Advice to Gentlemen, &c. to 


their Nurſeries for the moſt Part with Fruit, th 


Way, and leave what muſt be done by grafting . 


to more mechanical Hands. 

The Colds being now pretty well over, te. 
wards the latter End of the Month Fig Trees 
ought to be examined, and what great W 
can be ſpar'd is to be cut entirely out cloſe t 
the Stem; the thickeſt Shoots of the laſt Len 
generally bear the Fruit, therefore thoſe are 0 
be preſerv'd, but not ſhortned , becauſe the Fru" 


is near the Extremity, In this Month, accordit 
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ge Retir'd Gardener, you ſeparate the Fig- 
cee Suckers that are laid in open Ground, to 
Put them into Caſes, and afterwards into hot 
eds some Men ſay, they had ſome times 
f ry d what the Succeſs would be of putting a Drop 
two of ſweet Oil on the Young Fruit in 
ay, and found that help'd to dilate the outward 
dat, and conſequently made the Figs larger 
nd forwarder. 3 
Now the Heads of thoſe Stocks which were ino- 
lated the laſt Summer, are to be cut off two In- 
hes above the End ſlopewiſe, beginning your 
Slope oppoſite to the Bud: And it is alſo to be 
emembred, that ſuch dead Wood, call'd by ſome 
he Cock-Spur, is to be cut clean off the following 
Wear in March, that the Stuck and Scion may 
he better incorporate, and the Wound heal over; 
his Cock-ſpur thould now alſo be carefully re- 

oved with a ſharp Knife from all the Branches 
pf Trees, if it has not been done before. 

Thoſe Gardeners who have moſt Judgment 
his Way, commonly chooſe this Month to make 
thoſe Gaps and Inciſions on Pears and Plums, 
hich on free and vigorous Stocks have other- 
riſe proved ſo ungovernable, chiefly to be prac- 
iſed on the larger Wood; and they make no Dif- 
culty of carrying the Wound beyond the Pith 
conſiderably, not only to hinder the free Aſcent 
of the Sap by the Bark, but alſo to hinder any 

ſcent thro' the Pith, which in the Caſe of the 
Pear-tree will happen; with the ſame View of 
checking the Sap, in order to make a Pear-tree 
Prolifick, they ſometimes confine the Paſſage of 
the Sap to the Pith only, in ſome of the leſſer 
and moſt perpendicular Branches, by cutting the 
Bark for about two Inches round, and taking it 
entirely away to the Wood ; Theſe Branches 
will continue for ſeveral Years to bear Fruit, 
and when they die at laſt, there are always in 
a Pear-tree ſufficient Numbers of others to ſuc- 
ceed them; eſpecially in the Middle of the Tree, 
which ought to undergo the ſame diſcipline too, 
if they are proud and ungovernable. 

It is now not at all too late to cut off the 
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in Heads of new planted Trees againſt a Wall, to 
em. reduce them, with a ſteady Hand, to three or 
es: four Buds; the Beginning of the Month is alſo 
"left 2 proper Time, to prune ſuch Peaches, Plums, 


Tears and Cherries, as have had one Year's 
roth, which is to be done with much Diſcretion 
9 and Regard to the Vigour or Weakneſs of the Tree: 
For ſome are apt to leave too many Branches, 
Wy Dore than the Root can well ſupport; others cut 
a all, to give, as they ſay, new Vigour; theſe 
eaſily become Errors in the two Extreams, 
udgment and Diſcretion do not go along 
with the Knife ; but if the Summer Pruning be 
ed as it ought, there will not be much 
Danger of erring. 

You may yet cut Quick-Sets, and cover ſuch 
ree Roots as you laid bare in the Autumm. 

2 8 profitable now alſo to top your Roſe- trees, 
Fhich always bear on the freſh Sprouts of the 
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lame Spring, a little with your Knife near a} 


Branches, keeping them lower than the Cuſtom 
is, and to a ſingle Stem : Cut away the Branches 
of the monthly Roſe-Tree cloſe, after the firſt 
wy 

As for the Fruits in prime or yet laſting, the 
Apples are the Golden Doucet, Pippins, Renneting, 
Lones, Pearmain, Winter Pearmain, Winter Bon- 
chretien, John Apple, &c. and the Pears are the 
later Bonchretien, and double Bloſſom Pear. 
Stake up carefully all new planted Trees, to 
defend them from the Violence of the Winds 
which now reign : You may yet plant Timber- 
Trees of all Sorts, watering them as ſoon as they 
are planted. 
At Mzid-March dreſs up with a little freſh 
Manure, and ſtring your Strawberry Beds, clip- 
ping away all their Runners till they bloſſom ; 
and note, that you can hardly over-water your 
Strawberry.Bed in a dry Seaſon 3 and yet, ſays 
Mr. Evelyn, better not water at all than too ſpa- 


1. 

lant out ſome Colly- flower Plants to ſucceed 
thoſe planted in Autumn. | 

Towards the Middle uncover your Aſparagus, 
ſpreading and looſening the Mould about them ; 
for their more eaſy penetrating, flouriſhing the 
Bed thinly with a little fine freſh Manure: If you 
dreſs them now, the Buds early in April will be- 
gin to appear above Ground ; and therefore to 
delay this Work to the End of March, many 
Buds muſt then neceſſarily be broken off You 
my now alſo tranſplant Aſparagus Roots to 
make new Beds. 

To make new Plantations of Aſparagus in the 
natural Ground, firſt trench the Ea th, and lay 
a good Coat of Dung at the Bottom of the 
Trench; and when the whole Piece is thus pre- 
ared and levelled, begin your Plantat ions, allow - 
ing ten Inches diſtance between your Aſparagus 
Plants, and four Lines of Plants in each Bed, 
leaving two Foot between the Beds for the Alle ys, 
and then ſow the whole with Onions. 

Sow Young Sallets in ſome warm Place, ad- 
ding to the ſmall Herbs of February, Spinage, 
Rape and Sorrel. 

Gow Cabbages and Savoys for a Winter Crop, 
and ſome Cellery for early blanching : Sow allo 
ſome Colly-flowers on a declining Bed. 

Sow Chardones to tranſplant the next Month. 

Now dreſs the Artichokes, leaving only three 
or four Suckers on each ſtrong Root, ſlipping off 
the reſt for tranſplanting, and making good the 
Defects in the old Plantation. | 

Refreſh the Cucumber and Melon Beds with 
hot Dung, and ſow now for a full Crop. 

Tranſplant Lettice for cabbaging and to ſtand 
for Seed. | 

If you have any Borders to be edged with fine 
Herbs; you muſt not fail to plant them at the 
End of this Month, or in the Beginning of A- 
pril at fartheſt, 

Sow Leeks, Beets, Chervil, Spinage, Fennel, 
Dill, Burnet, and Sorrel. 

Sow Endive very thin, for it will otherwiſe 
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Bud, and to prune off the dead and wit her d 


run into Seed. 
1 2 Divide 
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Divide the Roots of Tarragon, and tranſplant 
the Slips about eight Inches apart. 

Make young Plantations of Chives. 

Towards the End you muſt ſow upon the hot 
Beds ſome Purſlain, Naſturtium, and French and 
African Marigolds. i tes . 

Diligence muſt be uſed in this Month in de- 
ſtroying Weeds, before they run to Seed; for 
thonld their Seeds once ſhed in the Garden, it is 
more than a Summer's Work to get them out. 

This Month affords us very little Variety of 
Herbs for the Table from the Kitchen Garden; 
for now the Winter Stores are almoſt ſpent, and 
the Roots which have hitherto been uſeful, are 
hard and ſtringy; an Underſtanding Gardener 
muſt at this Seaſon, new ſow the Seeds of the 
Scotch Fir; a Plant much neglected in England, 
but of admirable Uſe and quick Growth; they 
will thrive beſt in a ſandy Soil, ſomewhat wet, 
ſuch as are moſt of our Heaths in England : The 
Roots run near the Surface, therefore they wall 
not bear planting deep: It is true, that they 
will grow in a ſtiff Soil; but whoever has ſeen 
them both in the one and the other Sorts wall 
allow that the firſt Ground 1s at leaſt one third 
more Advantage in the Growth of the Tree than 
the other. 

We proceed next to the Work to be done this 
Month in the Kitchen-Garden ; and here it is to 
be obſerved, that March is generally attended 
with white Froſts in the Nights, ſudden Storms of 
Hail and Rain, and the Winds from the Eaſt and 
North Eaſt are hurtful to your Bloſſoms, the 
Showers which fall at this Seaſon, wound and 
bruiſe ſuch tender Plants as ſtand abroad; ſo that 
a Gardencr muſt now be very watchful to defend 
and ſhelter his Trees and Plants from the Inju— 
rics of the Weather : 'The Sun.has now a great 
Power over Plants, when it is not interrupted 
by Storms; and the piercing Winds concurring 
with the hot Gleams, which are now frequent, 
ſcorch and ſhrivel the tender S hoots of ſuch Plants 
us now begin to ſprout, unleſs they be carefully 
guarded, All young planted Herbs or Trees 
thould be diligently water'd, though we may 
have many brisk Showers at this Time, for they 
reach not deep in the Ground; and it muſt be ob- 
ferv'd, that whatever is now water'd, muſt be 
in the Morning; or elſe the Froſts coming too 
ſuddenly on the new water'd Plants, would chill 
their Roots. 

If any of the Works which ſhould have been 
done in the former Months have been omitted, 
they muſt not be deferr'd any longer; for by 
the End of this Month the Garden ought to be 
compleatly cropp'd. , 

Continue to fow Radiſh, and Sileſia, Imperi— 
al and Cabbage Lettice, among all the Crops 
You put in the Ground; for they will come to 

erfection, and be gathered before the other Roots 
and Herbs cover the Ground. 


Sow Scorzonera, Salcify, and Slip Skirrets of 


the laſt Year, leaving only the tender Fibres, 


and not any of the greater Roots about the | kind, 


Plant. 
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Sow Peaſe and Beans; for though you ſow! 1 


Peaſe in November or December, it is convenit 


— 


ter Peaſe when the firſt are gone. 


to ſow again ſome now, that you may have 


You ſhould not tranſplant thoſe Plants t l 


have been brought up in hot Beds till the Beg 
ning of May, becauſe the Earth muſt firſt 
warm. | .& 
Make Plantations of Mint, Balm, Pennyroy 
al, Thyme, Savory, Sage, Tanſy, Rue and othe 
durable Herbs, except Lavender and Roſemary 
which will grow better if they are ſet in Apr 
though Mr. Evelyn, in his Kalendarium Horten 
has this Note concerning Roſemary under th 
Month of March; that it thrives better by cn 


ting off the Sprigs, than ragged Slips, whiz 


leaves an incurab 


e Scar on the old Plant; ava 


therefore cut them, ſays he, at a little Diſtanelif 


from the Stem, and this as ſoon as the Plan 
flowers, which 1s commonly in this Month. 

Crop your Ground with Herbs and Roots fy 
the ſucceeding Month. | 

The only Herbs now good are Sprouts of Cab 
bages or Coleworts, and ſome of the Winter Syi 
nage. | 
The Roots are Carrots iown in Fuly, Radiſhe 
of Michaelmas, ſome few Turnips that were ſom 
late, and red Beets. 

We have Kidney-Beans and ſome Peaſe in hu 
Beds, beſides Cucumbers upon the Plants raiſa 
in Januar). 

Aſparagus upon the hot Bed made in Fanym, 


is now much better taſted than that we cut u 


any of the preceding Months. 
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The Radiſhes ſown upon the hot Bed in N | 
bruary, will be fit to draw towards the End dif 


the Month. 


We may now add to the Sallet you have un 


der February ſome Purſlain, with young Topsd 


Tarragon, of which a few Leaves will ſerve t | 


give a Relith to a large Sallet. 


Hop Buds or Tops are now gathered to boil 


and are not much inferior to Aſparagus. 


Some are ſo dextrous as to produce you no 


ripe Cherries, and green Apricocks. 


About the End of this Month, you have ſom I 
Scarlet Strawberries ripe upon the hot Beds, avi 


alſo ſome few Beans; if the Gardener has hs 


Courage enough to forward them by artificui a 
Heats; but that Trouble and Expence rare 


turns to Account. 


The Stalks and tender Sprouts of Turnips rr 
ning to Seed, are now excellent after the Strivs 
are taken from them; theſe in the Market ' M 
called Lupines, and are generally eſteem'd one d 


the beſt boiled Sallets. 


As to the Hop-Garden, you are now to prus: 


all the ſtrong Leaders to two Joints apiece, 
fake away all the young Shoots cloſe to lle 


Roots, leaving only thoſe which ſhoot from tis 
old Wyar. 


By this Time your Bees will ſit ; keep thef 
cloſe Night and Day, if the Weather prove W 
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it in it lies 
SS Turn your Fruit in the Ro m where it lies, 
"on ot do 7h yet, ſays Mr. Evelyn, open the Win- 


* See Floriſts.Tear. 
1 Mazcn-Pa _ a Sort of Paſtry-work made 
e Almonds and Sugar, and in uſe as well as 
ziſcuits, during the whole Courſe of the Year; 
nly they may be-diverſify'd in the ſeveral Sea- 
ons, with different Marmelade, according to the 
Variety of Fruits. 
To Yeu with the common March-Panes ; 
cald your Almonds in hot Water, and as they 
re done, toſs them into cold Water: Then be- 
ng wip'd and drain'd, let them be pounded in a 
arble Mortar, and from Time to Time mo1- 


oh” tened with the White of an Egg, that ſo they 
ba 17 not turn into Oil. In the mean Time, let 
a k as much clarify'd Sugar, as Paſte, be boiled 
a "MW til it becomes fenther's ; either throw the Al- 
Plan onds in by Handfuls, or pour the Sugar upon 


hem in another Veſſel; let all be afterwards 
yell incorporated, with the Spattle ; the Paſte 
uſt be carefully ſtirr'd to the Bottom, and alſo 
ound about, leſt it ſhould ſtick to the Pan, even 
Whough it were removed from the Fire. To know 


o cut your March.Panes, with certain Moulds ; 
ip them off gently with the Tip of your Finger, 


* hen the Paſte is done enough, paſs the Back of 
1:7, our Hand over it, and if nothing ſticks thereto, 
om is right, and it muſt at the ſame Inſtant, be 
; aid upon powder'd Sugar, and ſet by to cool: 
in un working the Paſte, roll out ſeveral Pieces, 
rail 1 ff a convenient Thickneſs, out of which you are 

; 
1 pon Sheets of Paper, in order to be bak'd in the 
Poen, in ſuch a Manner that they may at firſt 
n e heated only on one Side by the Fire; then ice 
1d rer the other Side and bake it in like Manner. 


Thus the March-Panes are generally made of a 
ound, long, or oval Figure, curled or jagged, in 
he Shape of a Heart, 2 The Paſte may alſo be 
olld out or ſqueez d through a Syringe, ſo that 
he March-Panes will have as many particular 
Names though they differ only in Shape, and in 
the Manner of icing, as will more clearly appear 
by and by. 


* _ 10 have another Sort of Paſte for March-Panes , 
ſom when the Almonds are blanch'd, cool'd and 
„drain d as before, pound them in a Mortar, and 


moiſten them with the White of an Egg beaten 
together with a little Orange-flower-water; in 
the pounding let not the leaſt Clod or Lum 

remain, and an equal Quantity of Sugar po 
brought to its feather'd Quality; then put- 


rut e bre 
ring ing in the Almonds, temper all together with 
t u the Spattle, and dry the Paſte again over the 


Fire; ſtir it continually till it becomes pliable, 
and ſlips off to the Bottom of the Pan ; lay it 


rune erwards in a Baſon, with Powder-Sugar under- 
an neath, and make it up into a thick Roll, to be 
the et up for a little while as the former, in order 


8 ſhap'd and dreſs'd in the ſame Manner. 
is laſt Paſte is more crackling and grateful 
1 n the former, and may be plainly diſtinguiſh'd 
thereby from the common March-Panes. + 
For another Sort of March- Pane; pound the 
onds as before, and moiſten them with the 
| Vor. . 


White of an Egg and Orange- flower- water, or 
ſome other Sort: The Difference is, that this 
Paſte muſt be drawn out, and dry'd in a Baſon 
with powder'd Sugar till it becomes very pliable 
as it were ordinary Paſte; ſo that after you have 
ſet it by for ſome Time, you may form ſeveral 
Rolls of it, of any Thickneſs, which you think 
fit; out of which cut and ſhape your March- 
Funes. 

The Paſte in that which they call the Royal 
March - Pane is the ſame with that of the preced- 
ing, a Piece of which muſt be roll'd out on the 
Table or Dreſſer, a Finger's Breadth in Thick- 
neſs, and let it be divided into as many Parts as 
are requiſite to make ſeveral Wreaths or Rings 
round about your Finger: Dip theſe Rings into 
the White of an Egg, and intermix with it a 
Spoonful of Marmelade of Apricocks, and then 
roll them in powder'd Sugar: As they are taking 
out, blow upon them, that ſo too much Sugar may 
not be left; and lay them on Paper, in order to 
be bak'd inthe Campain.Oven with Fire under- 
ncath, and on the Top, becauſe they are iced 
on both Sides at that Inſtant z then you will ſee 
a Sort of Puff riſe in the Middle, as it were in the 
Form of a Coronet, producing a very agreeable 
Effect. To render this the more certain, as the 
March. Funes are dreſſing, you may put upon the 
void Space of theſe Rings, either a little round 
Pellet of the ſame Paſte, a ſmall Grain of Paſte, 
or any thing of that Nature. 

To have Orange-Flower March-Pane, let the 
Almonds be pounded and moiſtened with the 
White of an Egg, and being well tempered with 
feather'd Sugar, add a Spoonful of Orange- 
flower-Marmelade thereto, or you may only 
minglc it with the Ice, with which they are 
cover'd, to be diverſify'd, the ſame Method in re- 
ſpect to the reſt is to be obſerv'd, as in prepar- 
ing the common March. Panes : Thus for Inſtance, 
half a Pound of Sugar may ſuffice for a Pound of 
Almond Paſte, and the Paſte muſt always be ſet 
by for ſome Time before it be uſed. In Caſe 
you have no Marmelade of Orange-flowers, let 
the Almonds be ſprinkled as they are blanched 
with a little Water of the ſame Flowers, and let 
there be pounded in a Mortar, ſome Orange Pulp 
that 1s preſerv'd liquid, in order to be mix'd with 


your Almonds, or to conſtitute the Body of the 


Ice; but the Paſte ought to be dried at the Fire 
by reaſon of the Orange-flower-water. 

There are thoſe which they call Lemon March- 
Panes, which inſtead of what has been ſaid in 
the laſt Paragraph, are to be diverſify'd with Le- 
mon Marmelade, or with the Pulp of preferv'd 
Lemons pounded in a Mortar; or elſe a little 
grated Lemon Peel may be only intermix'd, ei- 
ther with the pounded Almonds before they are 
put into Sugar, or with Ice, but the Peel thould 


be (grated very fine, and well beaten with the 


White of an Egg and Sugar. 
Some diverſify their March-Panes with a Tinc. 
ture of Rasberries or other Fruits during the Sea- 


ſon of Fruits, more eſpecially the Red, tempering 
ſome of them with the Juice of one Sort, as of 
Z Rasbercies, 
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Rasberries, and others with thoſe of Currants, 
Strawberries, Cherries, &c. But it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that if thoſe Juices are uſed for ſoaking your 
Almonds when ur are pounded with the White 
of an Egg, the Paſte ſhould be well dry'd at the 
Fire, or elſe it muſt be done with powder'd Sugar. 

To ice March- Panes, when any Sort of them, 
whether the round, long, oval, or curl'd, are ſuf- 
ficiently bak'd and colour'd on one Side, let em 
be cut gently off from the Paper with a Knife, 
and the ſide which lay undermoſt iced in this Man- 
ner: Having a ſufficient Quantity of ſweet Wa- 
tar, whether of Orange-flowers or ſome other Sort; 
or elſe the above-nam'd Juices and Marmelades, 
according to the Quality deſign'd to be conferr'd 
on the March-panes, intermix them by Degrees 
with Powder Sugar; and temper all well toge- 
ther, until it comes to the Conſiſtence of Pap; 
then taking up ſome of this Ice with a Knife, let 
it be ſpread neatly upon the March-panes, and let 
them be ſet again orderly upon Paper with the 
Oven-lid, and a little Fire on the Top- to cauſe 
the Ice to coagulate; after which, they may be 
kept for uſe in Boxes. 

Another Way of icing is made only with the 
White of an Egg, and Sugar reduc'd to Powder, 
or mingled with ſome Kind of Marmelade, uſin 
and compleating it as the former: Both thele 
ices at another Time, may be prepared at once, 
to diverſify Part of the March. panes, when diffe- 
rent Figures are made of the ſame Paſte, to the 
end they may the more eaſily be diſtinguiſh'd 
one from another. | 

Laſily, There is that they call Stuff d March- 
pane, for which having made the ſame Sort of 
Paſte as that of Royal March-pane, work it well 
upon a Table or Dreſſer with Powder Sugar, and 
rolling out a Piece as thin as poſſible, ſtrew ſome 
Sugar underneath, to prevent the Paſte from ſtick- 
ing to the Board; then divide it into two Parts, 
and cutting it a little round about, ſpread any 
Sort of Marmelade at Pleaſure upon one of them, 
to the Thickneſs of half a Crown, and cover it 
with the other : Let the Paſte afterwards be cut 
into great or {mall Pieces, according to Diſcretion, 
and laid in Order on white Paper, to be bak'd 
on one Side with the Oven- lid; as ſoon as they 
have taken Colour, let them be ſet by to cool, 
and ice them over on the one Side, with the 
White of an Egg beaten with Powder Sugar, or 
elſe with Orange-flower-water, tempered in like 
Manner with the ſame Sugar : They are ſome 
time after to be laid again upon Paper, and let 
the Baking of them be finiſh'd upon the Table 
with the Oven-hid as before. | 

You may with the ſame Paſte likewiſe make 
certain little Pies or Tarts, to which end, tak- 
ing a Piece as big as a Walnut, ſhape it with 
your 'Thumb and Fore Finger, the Tip of which 
may juſt enter into it, and work it very thin: 
Theſe little Pies are to be laid upon Paper, and 
gently bak'd in the Oyen, with a little Fire in 
the Beginning, on the Top, and underneath, till 
they ailume a Colour, and then let them be fill'd 


nerally prove. 


with preſerv'd Cherries, Rasberries, Grapes, or | 


_ — *— 


any Kind of Marmelade: You may alſo ice en 
if you pleaſe, and the Ice is to be bak'd v 
the Oven: lid; but they muſt only be filld aso 
caſion requires. ö 
MakCRH-VioLET; ſce Fiolet. & of 
Maze, the Female of the Horſe Kind, 
chiefly conſider'd here, under, the Notion oi 
Breeding, in Order to propagate the Species 
and therefore ſuch as are deſign'd for this pu. 
poſe ſhould be as free from Defects as may be 
and ought no more than the Stallions, to hays 
either Moon-Eyes, Watery Eyes, or Blood-ſhg. 
ten Eycs; they ſhould have no Splaint, Spavin 
nor Curb, nor any natural . forth | 
Colts will take after them; but Choice ſhould 
made of the beſt and ableſt, the higheſt-ſpirita 
beſt colour'd and fineſt ſhap'd; and the natuyi 
Defects that may be in the Stallion ſhould . 
amended in the Mare, as well as that wii 
is amiſs in the Mare, ſhould be repair'd in 
Horſe. . 
No Mares in the World are certainly betta 
to breed on than our Engliſh ones, provid 
you ſuit them to your particular Deſign ; for l 
ſtance, if you would breed for the Manage u 
Pads, let your Mares have fine Fore-heads, vii 
their Heads well ſet on, but not too long Ly; 
broad Breafts, large and ſparkling Eyes, and ge 
Bodies, that their Foals may have room enouglil 
to lie, with good Limbs and Feet; let them i 
of a gentle and good Diſpoſition, and their MM 
tions naturally nimble and graceful: In a Wa 
remember always, that the more good Qualit 
your Mares have, the better your Colts will gn 
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But if you would breed for Racing or Hunt, 
your Mares muſt be lighter, with ſhort Backs ani 
full Sides; their Legs muſt be ſomething lor 
ger, and their Breaſts not fo broad; and alway 
make choice of ſuch as you are ſure have govt 
Blood in their Veins. 

If you have try'd the Speed and Wind of a 

articular Mare, and fi..d it good, you may tit 
urer expect a good Colt, provided the be ſtill i 
her full Health and Vigour, and not above ſevel 
Years old, or eight at moſt; for the young! 
your Breeders are, the better your Colts genen 
y will be. 

As for the Age of a Mare, ſhe may be covet 
ed when ſhe is paſt two Years old, though tif 
beſt Time is after four Years, when ſhe wi 
nouriſh her Colt beſt ; and though ſhe may bret 
till thirteen, yet when ſhe is paſt ten, it dF 
not do ſo well ; for commonly an old Mares C 
will be heavy in Labour. The proper Time fi 
her Covering is reckon'd from the End of Ws 
Firſt Quarter to the Full Moon, or at the Full 
for thoſe Colts will be ſlronger and hardier of Ar 
ture; whereas tis obſerv'd in thoſe that are © 
ver d after the Change, that they will be tendz 
and nice: But before the Mare is cover'd, 
ſhould be taken into the Houſe about fix We 
and be well fed with good Hay and Oats, we) 
ſifted, to the end ſhe may have Strength 1 
Seed to perform the Office of Generation. 0 
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uld have your Mare certainly 


Jake Bl from both Sides of her Neck, 


take Blood 0 
ib Quart from each Vein, about five or ſix 
s before Covering, and if you deſire to have 
l Horſe Colt, the uſual Advice is to have her 
Wd. when one of the maſculine Signs reigns, 
Which are either Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer 
Leo; and under the other Signs you will have 
Mare Foal; this they ſay, being ſo certain 
hat it ſeldom or never fails, eſpecially if the 
ind be either Weſt or North, tho' the Weſt 
for it. ; 
| 1 = for the Manner of Covering 5 ſhe muſt be 
Wrought out into ſome broad Place and ty'd to a 
ot then bring out ſomeStone Jade to dally with 
cr. to provoke her to Appetite; after which 
ec the Stallion be led out by two Men, and let 
im leap her in the Morning 1 and when 
eis diſmounting let a Pailful of cold Water be 
hrown upon her Shape, which by Reaſon of the 
oldneſs will make her ſhrink in, and truſs up 
er Body, whereby ſhe is made to retain the 
eed the better ; then take away the Stallion and 
et the Mare be put out of the hearin of the 
«Morſe, and let her neither eat nor drink in four 
Wc five Hours after; and give her a Math and 
bite Water; and you may know if ſhe ſtands 
o her Covering, by her keeping a good Sto- 
ach, and her not neighing at the Sight of a 
orſe ; $o likewiſe if the does not piſs often, 
or frequently open and ſhut her Shape; or that 
r Belly four Days after her covering, be more 
aunt, her Hair more ſleek and cloſe to her Skin, 
aud the like. Some there are who put the Horſe 
Wand Mare together into an empty Houſe, for 
bree or four Nights and take the Horſe away 
n the Morning and feed him well, but the Mare 
paringly, and eſpecially they give her but a 
ittle Water, 
As to the ordering of the Mare after her Co- 
ing, let her be kept to the ſame Diet as be- 
fore, for three Weeks or a Month, leſt the Seed 
de impair'd before it be form'd in the Womb, 
and let her be kept ſweet and clean, without a- 
ny Exerciſe during three Weeks or a Month, and 
In the Houſe till Mid-May with her Feet well 
ared, and with a thin Pair of Shoes on : Take 
her up again about the latter End of September; 
4 - before, and keep her to the End of her 
oaling, | 
If ihe cannot foal, hold her Noftrils ſo that ſhe 
cannot take her Wind; or if that will not do, 
take the Quantity of a Walnut of Madder, diſ- 
ſolve it in a Pint of Ale, and give it warm to 
her; and in caſe ſhe cannot void her Secundine, 
then boil two or three Handfuls of Fennel in 
—— Water, and take half a Pint thereof in 
much Sack, or for want thereof a Pint of ſtrong 
Beer or Ale, with a fourth Part of Sallet. oil, 
mird together, and give it her lukewarm in her 
Noſtrils, and hold em cloſe for a good Space; or 
want thereof, give her good green Wheat or 
Rye, but the laſt is the beſt, and they are as ef- 
ſectual: And let her not eat her Clean, for that 
Is very unwholeſome and will dry up her Milk. 


But if 
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When ſhe has foaled and lick'd her Foal, milk 
and ſtroke her before the Colt ſucks, which will 
both cauſe her to bring down her Milk, make 
it to W and keep it ſo that it do not clod, 
and in caſe ſhe becomes dry, if there be need, 
boil as much Milk as you can get from her wit! 
the Leaves of Lavender and Spike, and bathe 
the Udder with it warm, till it be broken, and the 
Knobs and Knots difſolv'd: Her Water now muſt 
be white Water, which is Bran put into Water, 
and give her ſweet Maſhes ; ad a Month after 
foaling, let her have a Maſh with ſome Brimſtone 
and Savin in it, which will be a great Preſerva- 
tion to the Colt; after which, if ſhe be mode- 
rately labour'd at Plow or Harrow, both the and 
the Colt will be the better, provided ſhe be kept 
from raw Meats, while ſhe remains in the Sta- 
ble; which will both inercaſe her Milk, and cauſe 
her Colt to thrive the better; and Care muſt be 
taken not to ſuffer the Colt to pluck her when 
ſhe 1s hot, leſt thereby you ſurfeit the Colt, 

Tho' ſome would have the Time of fouling to 
be very improper in the Winter- ſeaſon, becauſe 
the Weather is cold, and but little Graſs; fo 
that the Mare muſt neceſlarily be houſed and fed 
with hard Meat, which will dry up her Milk, and 
ſo ſtarve the Foal; yet Experience teaches us that 
it is for all that certainly the beſt Time both for 
Mare and Foal too, being kept in a waim Houſe ; 
and as for her Milk, ſhe will have plenty, if well 
fed, and that more nouriſhing than that got at 
Graſs, which will make him more luſty, and of 
greater Bone and Stature, cleaner limb'd, more 
neatly jointed and hoofed, and in much better 
liking than the Colt foaled in May or Fune, 
or any other of the hot Months; whereas, beſides 
other Inconveniences by the Colt's running alo 
with the Mare, he becomes ſo ſavage and wil 
that if any Infirmity ſeizes him, his own Unru- 
lineſs being ſo great, the Cure may be very dif- 
ficult ; for infinite are the Numbers that have 
periſhed in this kind. 

Now 1n caſe ſome Time after the Mare has ta- 
ken Horſe, you are uncertain whether ſhe be 
with Foal or not, pour a Spoonful of cold Vine- 
gar or Water into her Ear, and if ſhe only ſhakes 
her Head, it is a Sign ſhe is with Foal; but if 
ſhe ſhakes her Head, Body and all, it is a Sign 
ſhe is not; or if ſhe ſcours, her Coat grows ſmooth 
and ſhining, and that ſhe grows fat, it is alſo a 
Sign ſhe holds. 

In caſe you are defirous no Mare ſhould go 
barren in the Month of Faly, or the Beginning of 
Amnguſt, get a Mare or two that have not been 
cover'd that Year before, and enforcing em to be 
horſed, when they ſhall be ready to be covered, 
you muſt turn 'em with ſome other, which you 
eſteem not as your beſt Horſe among your Stud of 
Mares; and ſo he covering that Mare or Mares 
you turn'd in with him into the Stud, will cauſe 
the reſt of them, if any of them have not con- 
ceiv'd at their firſt Coverings, to come to that 
Horſe again, whereby you will be ſure to keep 
no Mare barren all the Year, but have a Colt of 
every Mare, tho' not of your beſt Horſe. You 
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may ſuffer your Horſe to run amongſt your 
Mares three Weeks or a Month; but if you turn 
him into your Stud, putting in no Mare with 
him ready to be cover'd, he will at his firſt En- 
try beat all the Mares, and perhaps hurt all that 
had conceiv'd before, and thereby do more hurt 
than good. | 

Some reckon the beſt Recipe to bring a Mare 
in Seaſon and make her retain, 1s to give her to 
eat, for the Space of eight Days before you bring 
her to the Horſe, about two Quarts of Hemp-ſeed 
in the Morning, and as much at Night ; but if 
ſhe refuſes to eat it, mix it with a little Bran or 
Oats, or elſe make her to faſt for a while, and if 
the Stallion eats alſo of it, it will contribute much 
to Generation. 

It is a Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never be 
horſed while ſhe is bringing up her Foal; be- 
Cauſe the Foal to which the 1s giving ſuck, as 
well as that in her Belly, will receive Prejudice 
by it, and the Mare herſelf will be alſo ſooner 
ſpent : But if you will have your Mare cover'd, let 
it be ſeven or eight Days after ſhe has foaled, 
that ſhe may have Time to cleanſe, and if it may 
be conveniently done, do not give her the Stalli- 
on till ſhe deſires him; and alſo increaſe, by all 
3 pothible, that Pathon, by ſtrong feeding, 

Rb 
For the producing of Males, the Mare muſt be 
brought in Seaſon, and cover'd very early in the 
Morning any Time from the fourth Day of the 
Moon, until it be Full; but never in the Decreaſe, 
and thus ſhe will not fail to bring forth a Male 
Colt. | 

Mares, beſides the many Diſtempers they are 
liable to in common with Horſes, and which will 
be found under their ſeveral Names, have ſome 
others, peculiar to their Kind only, of which brief- 
ly, and their Cure : If your Mare be barren, boil 
good ſtore of the Herb Agnus in the Water ſhe 
drinks, or ſtamp a good Handful of Leeks, with 
four or five Spoontuls of Wine, to which put 
twelve Handfuls of Cantharides, and ſtrain them 
all together, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water 
to ſerve her two Days together, by pouring the 
ſame into her Nature with a Gliſter-Pipe made 
for that Purpoſe ; and at three Days End offer 
the Horſe to her, and if he covers her, waſh 
her Nature twice together with cold Water : Or, 
take a little Quantity of Nitrum, Sparrows-dung 


and Turpentine, wrought together, and made 


like a Suppoſitory, and putting that into her 
Nature, it will do. 

If you will have her fruitful, boil good ſtore 
of Motherwort in the Water ſhe drinks. 

If the loſe her Belly, which ſhews a Conſump- 
tion of the Womb, give her a Quart of Brine to 
drink, having Mugwort boiled therein. 

If through good Keeping ſhe forſakes her Food, 
give her for two or three Days together, a Ball 
of Butter, and Agnus Caſtus chop'd together. 

If the Mare be ſubject to caſt her Foal, keep 
her at Graſs very warm, and once in a Week 
give her a good warm Math of Drink; which ſe- 
cretly knits beyond Expectation 


— 


We had almoſt forgot to obſerv e, that My, 
go with Foal eleven Months, and as many Du 
as they are Years old. So that you may to or(, 

our Mares to be cover'd, that their Foals m 
be brought forth, if you will, at ſuch Time 3 
there is abundance of Graſs : See Stallion and Co 

MAR1GOLD, Some reckon three Sorts of tu 
Plant: 1, The greateſt double African or Frey; AK, 
Marigold : 2, The hollow leav'd African Marigoli 
3, The leſſer double Freuch Marigold. Margull 
is in general deſcribed to be a Plant that ſho 
forth very ſmall Stalks from its Root; they wii 
a little hairy, and divided into ſeveral Spris, i 
adorn'd with Leaves without Stalks, oblong vii 
Form, broad, Hairy, and of a whitiſh Colour 
at the Top of their Stalks come forth radial 
Flowers, the Ring of which is compoſed of e 
veral Flouriſhes, and cover'd with half Flouriſhyil 
growing out of the Embrics that are contain'd nM 
the Chalice or Cup: Theſe Embrios in Tim 
produce Seeds that are pretty long. y 

The Marigold which in Latin is called Calth, i 
has no very agreeable Smell, yet it looks wel 
in a Garden, its Flowers growing in Rays, ana 
being of a beautiful Yellow. It is true, that thy 
Plant will grow almoſt every where, but s u 
the Garden Culture of it, to which we chief 
confine our Account: It is ſown in the opal 
Ground in September and Ofober, and in Beds u 
March; or it will not thrive. If ſown in opaM 
Ground, it muſt be in ſome Place of the Garda 
that does not lie expos'd to the North, and in te 
End of a good Plat cover'd with Mould about aM 
Inch thick or better; in which Marigolds are ſom 
ſcatteringly, or in Drills drawn croſs the Bed. 

It is a general Rule in ſowing of Flowers, nM 
whatever Seaſon, and whether they are ſown vn 
naked Ground or in Beds, to be tranſplanted, vi 
have particular Places for that Purpoſe; ſuch a 
Melon Bed or ſome ſuch cloſe Place, which ma 
ſerve inſtead of a Nurſery for all Sorts of Flow 
ers. But as to the Culture of Marigolds; when the 
are ſown, a good Gardener will ſmooth the du. 
face of the Earth well, an eſſential Point in ti: AW; 
Neatneſs of a Garden: The Plant as ſoon as! 
comes up muſt be well water'd and clear dd 
Weeds: If the Winter ſhould prove hard, Man Wi 
golds ſhould be cover'd with Mats or dry Dung 
and not uncover'd till the Heat of the Sun beg 
to be ſenſibly felt. 4 

To ſucceed the better in raiſing Marigolds, ſom 
little Baskets or Pots ſhould be made on purpoſe 
and fill'd with Kitchen-Garden Earth and Moul. 
half one and half the other, mix'd well togeth! 
It ſhould be beat down about two Inches fron 
the Brim, and then filling them up again with put 
Mould, the Marigolds muſt be ſown very thin u 
them: Let them be well cover'd and placed wil 
they may be moſt expos'd to the Sun, and the 
muſt be water'd when they begin to appear: Cl 
muſt be had to preſerve them from the Cold, "i 
which End, the Baskets or Pots muſt be carry'(t9' 
Place ſhelter'd from the Froſt ; yet ſo as not "Wn 
ſtifle the Plants: When good Weather retu 
the Baskets or Pots muſt be remoy'd and carr) ; 
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" ore expoſed ta the Sun, and the Plants 
*Y 17 being uſed to the Heat, they may be 
mord again toa Place the moſt expoſed to the 
an: They muſt be water'd and clear'd from all 
barts of Weeds that are hurtful to them. 
WE tt is the ſingle flower d Marigold, calldin Latin 
altha ſimplici Flore, that is ſown in September, 
ind uſually to be manag'd as aforeſaid ; but the 
Jouble Marigold, by Botaniſts called Caltha flore 
lexolnteo, is ſown, either at the latter End of 
vary or Beginning of March, in Beds: It 
uſt be done in the End of a Bed big enough to 
old the Seed, which muſt be well cover'd with 
our Hand, and ſo left till they come up, and 
ben it is Time to water them with your Water- 
MSng-Pot : They muſt be cover'd in my Wea- 
hc with Straw or a Mat at leaſt, and if well 
ihe Mook'd after, will be fit to be tranſplanted in a 
"Month's Time, and having provided a Place for 
hem, you muſt do it, and obſerve much the 
ame Method as in the Article Amaranthus, 
= Flower of Marigold ſtrengthens the Heart, re- 
Wits Poiſon and peſtilential Fevers which Way 
Lever it is taken; if it be drank in Wine it pro- 
votes the Men ſes, and its Perfume brings awa 
ie After-burden, its Herb is a little too hot if 
aten in Pottages: An Ounce of its Juice, toge- 
ber with the ſame Weight of the Powder of 
u arth-worm, cures the Jaundice: A Water diſtill'd 
oom this Plant when in bloſſom is good againſt 
Redneſs and Inflammation of the Eyes, whe- 
ber put into them or upon them. Marigold is 
eetter to be uſed externally than internally: Its 
- } * and Flowers are good in Sallets and 
roths. : 
s, n Other Virtues M. Chomell aſcribes to this 
oF Lant, and ſays, that the Juice of Marigold mix'd 
with a very ſmall Quantity of Wine or warm 
Vinegar, is a ſovereign Remedy for the Head- 
ch and Tooth-Ach, if it be uſed by the way 
4 of Gliſter. It is ſaid, that if the Leaves of Mari- 
ld be often eaten, they will improve the Sight; 
ad the Leaves of it being dry'd and beaten into 
Powder, if you put ſome of it into your hollow 
A Looth, will remove the Pain. As to the Man- 
oer of uſing it againſt peſtilential Fevers above- 
9 ention'd, he preſcribes two Ounces of the 
Juice of its Flowers to be drank upon the firſt 
WT -Ac<cels of the Fever; and if the Patient, as ſoon 


he has drank it, lies down, covers himſelf 


q well in his Bed, and ſweats lentifully it will 
air him, and the ſame is allo a good Remedy 
8unſt Quartan Agues. 
MAIN APE, pickled Meat, either of Fleſh or 
Fiſh, ſeveral things are put into a Marinade or 
Pickle, either for arniſhing of other Meſſes or to 
make a particular Diſh. Fricaſſies of Chickens are 
3 uſually garmiſhed with other marinaded Chickens ; 
einade of Veal ſerves togarniſh farced Breaſts 
e ea, or roaſted Loins of Veal, and fo of the 

4 ©ed ps Pigeons, Partridges, and others, with 

Wc; I Services may be prepar'd for 
Io have 
ut into 
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a Marinade of Chickens, let them be 
l and marinaded with Lemon- 
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Juice and Verjuice; or with Vinegar, Pepper, 
Salt, Cloves, Chibbols, and a Bay-leaf or two: 
Leave them in this Marinade for the Space of 
three Hours, and having made a ſort of clear 
Paſte or Batter, with Flower, White-wine and 
the Volks of Eggs, dip your Chickens into it; 
then fry them in Lard, and let them be ſerv'd 
up in the Form of a Pyramid with fry'd Parſley . 
and Slices of Lemon, if you deſign to make a 
particular Diſh of them. 8 | 

As to Pigeons, they* ſhould be marinaded in 
Lemon- Juice as before, with the other Ingredi- 
ents; after having ſlit them on the Back, or cut 
them into Quarters, to the end that the Mari- 
nade may penetrate into the Fleſh: Thus they - 
are to be left three or four Hours in Pickle, af: 
terwards dipt into Paſte, or flower'd when all 
over wet, in order to be gently fry'd; they may 
be ſerv'd up with fry'l Parſley ſtrewed upon 
them, and round about the Diſh, adding a little 
Roſe-Vinegar and white Pepper. 

To have a Marinade of Partridges, let the Par- 
tridges be cut into two Pieces, and ſteep'd in a 
Marinade, as the preceding Particulars; they 
muſt alſo be fry'd after the ſame Manner, and 
{erv'd up to the Table with Garlick, Vinegar, 
and white Pepper. | 5 

A Marinade of Veal is likewiſe prepar'd, in or- 
der to garniſh other Diſhes, cutting the Veal into 
Slices, as it were for Fricandoes or Scotch Collops, 
and ſo of the other Things that are to be mari- 
naded. 

You have moreover a Marinade of Fiſh, of 
which ſome ſorts are . put into a Marinade, 
and Tortoiſes, amongſt others: As ſoon as they 
are dreſs'd, let them be ſteep'd in Vinegar, with 
Pepper, Salt and Chibbols, then let them be 
flowered, fry'd in refin'd Butter, and ſerv'd up 
Fo fry'd Parſley, White Pepper, and Orange 

uice. 2 

Another Sort of Marinade of Fiſh, may after 
they have been fry'd, be made in this Manner: 
Let ſome Slices of Lemon or Orange be put into 
the Frying-pan, with Bay Leaves, refin'd Butter, 
Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Vinegar, 
and let this Sauce be poured upon the Fiſh; ſuch 
as Soles, Congers, Pilchards, Tunnies cut into 
round Slices, &c. Other Sorts of Fiſh Marinades 
may be found in the Article-of Pottages. 

MARJORAM (Sweet) of which there are ſeve- 
ral Sorts and ſome diſt inguiſi the Winter from 
the Summer Marjoram, which does not laſt beyond 
the Seaſon ; but there are uſually in our Gardens 
but two Sorts cultivated : The falt has Stems a- 
bout half a Foot high, woody, ſomething hairy, 
and of a reddiſh Colour; dividing it ſelf into ſe- 
veral Branches, along which grow ſeveral little 
Leaves, almoſt round, of a whitiſh Colour and 
aromatick Smell; on the Tops of theſe Stems 
grow Flowers, which in that Order Nature has 
given them, form a Sort of an Ear; and theſe 
Flowers, according to M. Tournefort, are ſmall 
like Mouths , each of them is a * 2 divided at 
Top with two Lips, the uppermoſt of which is 
levated ſomething 3 into two Ty, 
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and that beneath into three : A Chive ariſes out 
of its Cup, faftned like a Nail to the hinder Part 
of the Flower, and attended as it were by four 
Embrios, which in Time become ſo many Seeds, 
ſomething round, cloſed in a little Capſula, which 
ſerv'd as a Cup'to the Flower. The ſecond Sort 
differs from the firſt only in this, that its Leaves 
are ſmaller, and its Smell more fragrant, and 
the laſt is moſtly preferr'd. As for the Manner 
of cultivating Marjoram in Garden Borders, ſee 
Edgings. 15 

M. Chomell mentions two Sorts more, viz. the 
Musk'd and Lemon'd Marjoram; the firſt is very 
eaſily multiply'd; for you produce ſo many Plants 
as it has Slips; you muſt put it into Pots, for it 
1s afraid of the Cold, and if you have a mind to 
leave it in Earth during the Winter, it ought to 
be ſtirred about it, and as high as its Tops, and 
cloſe it well: The Lemon Marjoram is eaſily pre- 
ſerv'd, for it does not fear the Cold, and will not 
fail of taking Root, if it be ſlit and planted in 
September. If you would have beautiful Maj orams, 
he adviſes that the Earth muſt not only be often 
ſtirred at the Foot, and that they be well water'd 
in Time; but the Points or Ends of them muſt 
be often cut and made perfectly round, and they 
1 take what Form you have a mind they ſhould 

of. 

Marjoram is Vulnerary, Cephalick, Hyſterick, 
Neurotick, and proper to expel Wind; they com- 
monly make uſe of its Leaves either in Maſtica- 
tories, or Gargariſms, and even in Errhines and 
for Sternutation, in order to throw out that which 
incommodes the Brain and to fortify it: They 
do moreover make uſe of its Seed, but yet only 
the Tops in the Troches of Hedicroum The 
drink a Decoction of it who begin to be dropſi- 
cal, and alſo uſe it for the Stoppage of Urine, for 
which it is good, and for the Griping of the Guts. 
Its Leaves being dry'd and apply'd with Honey, 
cure Bruiſes; being alſo applied by Way of Oint- 
ment, with Powder of dry'd Agriot, it is good for 
the Inflammation of the Eyes; they do beſides 
mix it in Medicines to remove Faintneſs, and in 
Plaiſters to warm the affected Part. 

MaAREKINd of SHEEP, a rural Occupation, 
perform'd with a Marking- Iron, either of the Let- 
ters of the Owner's Name, or of ſome other De- 
vice, dipt in hot Pitch or Tar, and clapt on ſome 
Place of the Sheep, which will abide there to 
make them be known: Some mark them with 
Raddle, and make Ear- marks. 

MaARLED-GROUND, a Term in Agriculture, 
and ſignifies that Ground which is laid over with 
a Kind of fat Mellow Clay, in order to the fructi- 
fying of it. ; | 

MARLE, a Manure found in the Earth, of 
which there are ſeveral Sorts; ſome ſtony, ſome 
ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, blue, black, and 
ſome red : A modern Author reckons five Sorts 
in Cheſhire only; the Cow-ſhut Marle, which is of 
a browniſh Colour with blue Veins in it, and little 
Lumps of Chalk or Limg-ſtone, it is found in 
{tiff Clays and very hard to dig. 2. Stone, Slate 
or Flag Marle, being a Kind of ſoft Stone, or 


Rivers and Sides of Hills, and is a very laſting Sx; Wl 
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rather Slate of a blue or bluiſh Colour, that &@ 1 


ſily diſſolves with Froſt 6r Rain. It is found nen 


of Marle. 3. Peat-marle or Delving-marle, which 
is cloſe, ſtrong, and very Fat. It is of a brow; Wl 
clay Colour, and is found alſo on the Sides c 
Hills, and in wet or boggy Grounds that have: 
light Sand in them about two Foot or a Ja 
deep: They reckon it the ſtrongeſt of all Mara PF 
and 1s very good for ſandy Lands, only it require = 
a double Quantity to be laid on. 4. Clay-majl; 
which reſembles Clay, and is near akin to it; but 
is more fat, and is ſometimes mix'd with Chalk. 
Stones. 5. Steel-marle, which is commonly found 
in the Bottom of Pits that are dry, and is of i. 
ſelf apt to break into ſquare cubical Bits. by 
6. To theſe we are to add another Sort of 
Marle in this County, call'd Paper Marle, which if 
lies near Coles, and is like Leaves or Pieces q 
Brown Paper, only it is ſomething lighter for - 
lour : Other Sorts there are in other Counties. 
The Tools uſed in digging Marle are common lt 
ly Pick-axes, Spades, Shovels, and Wheel Bu. 
rows; and if the Pit is broad enough to make » 
eaſy Aſcent, they employ ſmall Carts of about 
four Foot and ten Inches long, two Foot thre: 
Inches wide, and fourteen "a. deep, ſo con- 
triv'd that the Load may be eaſily ſhot out of 
them: Their Number muſt be proportion'd u 
the Diſtance the Marle is to be carry'd to. I 
Hewers or Diggers are commonly one third mor: il 
than the Fillers, being ſo proportion'd as to keey 
the Fillers always at work. Each Cart muſt lik- 
wiſe have a Driver and a Setter; the Buſineſs « 
the laſt being to ſhew where the Marle is to E 
laid, and to help in the unlading of it: Some 
Sort of Marle requires a Carrier of Water 1 
ſoften it for the Workmen's Shovels; and if then 
are Springs, which are often found in the Slat 
marle, help muſt be had to lade or pump out th: 
Water; which often increaſes the Charge; 
eaſe which, one of the cheapeſt and beſt Pump: 
for this uſe is, to take four Deals or other Boards, 
which muſt be jointed or well nailed together; 
and if ſome Iron Plates be nail'd over the Edge 
of them, it will much ſtrengthen them: The: 
Pumps may be made ſingle with a common Pun 
Handle to them, for one Man to work then 
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or double for two Men, as in the Figure, a. a. ſh 


the Cylinder of the Pump, which is all of a a ; 
qu 


nf wy om Lv , rc cc e am od 5 A tals on oh «ay 


ite thro'; at 
* e Bottom whe 


Y m of it, which opens and ſhuts as the Bucket 
moved up and down ſo that the Bucket be- 


; he Water, which 1s to the Top of the higheſt 
Wiſe of the Bucket: Theſe Boards may be of 


Int, according to the Heighth there may be Oc- 
oon to raiſe the Water to; only it muſt be 
W+ ſerved, that the longer the Pump is, the leſs 


c the water: One Man may work one of theſe 
Pumps twelve Foot long, and as many Inches 
oare, which will void a vaſt Quantity of Wa- 
er in an Hour with a great deal of Eaſe; be- 


og, which requires a much greater Strength 


oe Fault of common Pumps, in making them 
rf two different Boxes, and of letting the Buc- 
et to work above the Water, the ill Conſequence 
ef which has been experienced in ſeveral Pumps, 
id particularly in one of ſixty Foot deep, which 
a Gentleman cauſed to be bored quite through, 
four Inches and a half Bore; he let down the 
hacket to the Bottom with Poles, which he 
eroov'd together with ſmall Iron Bands, the Poles 
he made almoſt of the Bigneſs of the Bore of the 
Pump, to caſe the Weight of the Water in the 


out thoſe continual Repairs and Mendings, that 
2 the leaſt Defects in ſucking Pumps are conſtant- 
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t the lower End at B. is a Valve at 
re the Water enters, and to retain 
when in; the Bucket is fitted at C. to the 
linder of the Pump, with a Valve in ie Bot- 


g let down to the Valve at B. it may raiſe the 
hole Column of Water in the Cylinder, and 
uſe it to run out at D. D. The prick'd Line at 
' ſhews how deep the Pump ſhould ſtand in 


know good Marle, ſcme put of it into a Glaſs of 
| Water, and if it is fo tender that as ſoon as it 
,Comes to the Bottom the Lumps break and diſ- 
ſolve, it is eſteemed good, otherwiſe not; it. is 
alſo a good Sign to find it ſparkle in the Water 
and feel fat; but its diſſolving with Wet and 
Froſt is the ſureſt Way of all. 

To find out the true Proportion of Marle the 
Land requires, is exceeding neceſſary to be known; 
it is better to lay too little on than too much: It 
does not make ſo great an Improvement the firſt 


hat Length and Breadth is thought conveni- 
| 


| 


he Cylinder ſhould be, becauſe of the Weight 


auſe the Motion is in Water, without any ſuck- 


han the Weight of the Water; and this ſhews 


Cylinder, and it rais'd three Times the Water 
with half the Strength, when it was ſo altered, as 
it did before; and the Pumps ſo made are with- 


ly requiring; but of this enough. 

A fort of Sledge 1s uſed in ſome Places made 
with thick Wheels to bring out their Marle; it is 
drawn with one Horſe, and it is the beſt Way 
where you have not Wood, Gravel, or other Ma- 
terials to mend your carting Place with, becauſe 
It is lighter than a Cart and will not poach ſo 
much ; but then they require more Drivers. 

Marle is ſuppoſed to be fruitful from its ſalt 
and oily Quality; it is reckon'd by ſome to con- 
tract the Salt from the Air, and therefore they 
think that the longer it is expos'd to it the better; 
for which Reaſon they eſteem it beſt to lay it on 
Graſs-pround three or four Years before they break 
m up, it being apt to work downward 3 but o- 
ters, of a contrary Opinion, are for having it 
Placed in deep as ſoon as it is ſpread, becauſe 
theSun waſtes the Fatneſs of it 3 this Way is judg'd 
to be right in reſpect to the Suſſex Marle, which 
15 much the fatte ; but the other for the North 
Country Marle, all which muſt be order'd accord- 
ang to the Nature of it; hence they lay Marle 
upon hard binding Lands in Suſſex in the Begin- 


Year as afterwards. They lay two hundred Load 
upon an Acre in Staffordſhire, which 1s reckon'd 
the Outſide, except upon black, looſe, or ſandy . 
Mould, or a wormy Ground; for on an Acre of em 
three or four hundred Load is laid, and its ſuppos'd 
they cannot be too much marled : Their common 
Obſervation is, that if it be a thin Mould the 
Marle muſt be laid thin, and thicker in a deep 
Mould ; tho' there are ſome Lands that Marle 
only 1mproves by making an Addition to the 
Depth of the Soil, and it 1s computed, that if an 
Acre of Land be marled for twelve or fifteen 
Pounds, that it will turn to good Account. 

It is beſt ſowing of marled Land under a Fur- 
row, becauſe if they are well huſbanded, they will 
be mellow and — which will occaſion the 
Land's ſinking from the Roots of the Corn, if it 
ſtands too high, and the rougher theſe Lands are 
laid the better, becauſe the Lumps will diſſolve 
with the Froſt and moulder to Pieces, and by their 
breaking, help to cover the Roots of the Corn: 
But in caſe Marle ſnould ſadden the Land, or 
render it ſtiff and binding, then 2 muſt dung 
it well, and lay it down for Graſs. | 

The Water iſſuing out of Lands which lie on 
the Sides of Hills, is apt to carry the Fat of 
Marle away, except the other Part can be marled 
ſo as to have it waſh down upon the lower, and 
therefore flat Lands are beſt for Marle : Theſe 
Lands ſhould not be plow'd when too wet, be- 
cauſe it is apt to make 'em poach and to breed 
Weeds, and it is proper to plow them three or 
four Years, and then to lay them down three 
or four Years for Graſs; for ſpecial Care mult 
be taken not to plow them out of Heart ; be- 
cauſe after the Land is marled and laid down for 
Graſs, if it is in Heart it may be improved by 
Marle again, after it has been fed ſome Years : 
But if otherwiſe, Marle will never improve it 
again ; and it muſt be ever a Rule, when marl'd 
Land is deſigned to be laid down, the laſt 
Crop muſt be well dung'd, becauſe it opens the 
Land and makes it much more fruitful, eſpeci- 
ally in natural Graſs or Graſs Seeds ; and by this 
Means, Marle upon many forts of Lands will 
continue good for thirty Years. 

The Way in the County of Staferd, after the 
Lands are marled, 1s to take the following Crops, 
viz, after the firſt Crop of Wheat is off, to plow 
in the Wheat Stubble in December, and if the 
Weather proves froſty to mellow it; it is not 
plow'd again until April, when it is ſown with 
Barley, allowing two Ruſhels of Seed to an Acre: 


Nat of Winter, and on Ground of a 3 
ature in Staffordſhire, in May and Fune. Io 


Thirty Buſhels is the common Produce, Peaſe are 
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ſow'd after Barley, for which they plow but once 
in February following, allowing three Buſhels to 
one Acre; and next after Peale, if fix Crops are 
intended, Wheat is ſow'd again upon the Peaſe 
Crop * The fifth Crop is Barley again, and red 
Oats for the ſixth Year's Crop: Some ſow two 
or three Crops more, when the Land is well 
marled; but it is better let alone. 

There are four Sorts of Land in the Woulds of 
Kent and Suſſex improv'd by Marle, according to 
Markham's Account, a hazel Mould, which he 
would have to be plow'd up as deep as may be, 
and even to the dead Earth, and to allow five 
Hundred of the ſmall Cart-loads of Marle upon 
one Acre: This Land is ſow'd with Oats upon a 
Lay, to kill the Graſs ; or it is marled in May 
and ſow'd with Wheat, giving it firſt a Summer- 
fallowing, and next Year it is ſow'd with Peaſe 
early, and then with Wheat again, if 1t proves 
a moiſt Summer: But if dry, it is fallow'd again 
firſt, two Buſhels of Wheat being allow'd to an 
Acre, which is the Outſide of what ſhould be 
ſown ; becauſe if it be ſow'd thick, it will be 
ſmall, and the Straw ſlender, which the Wind will 
be apt to beat down : The ſame Author would in 
February have the Wheat fed with Sheep, which 
will trample the Earth the cloſer to the Roots of 
the Corn; his Advice is to lay it down for Graſs 
for five or ſix Years; and if it ſhould grow moſſy 

or broomy, to which thoſe Lands are inclined, 
then it muſt be broke up again and order'd as 
before, laying it down again from the Wheat- 
ſtubble ; and thus being interchangeably ſow'd 
and reſted, it will laſt good thirty Years, whereas, 
if the productive Fat of the Marle be ſpent by 
often ſowing and expoſing of it to the Sun and 
Air, it will remain a dead Clod that is not capa- 
ble of being improv'd with new Marle. 

2. Marle Cope Ground, which is commonly a 
cold, ſtiff, wet Clay, and not ſo proper to be 

_ marl'd for Corn, except black Oats, unleſs in 
ſome Places where it is very fleet for Paſture : 
Thoſe Lands muſt be plow'd fleet, leſt the Marle 
be drown'd with the wet. 

It may be ſow'd with Wheat, where there is 
the Conveniency of good Drains, and that the 
Clay lies any thing dry: Three hundred Loads of 
Marle upon an Acre of this Land is reckon'd ſuf- 
ficient by Markham, and that two Bufhels and 
a Half of Wheat will ſow it, which muſt be ſow'd 
above Furrow, fourteen or twenty Days before 
Michaelmas, and it ſhould be laid up in round, 
high, warm Ridges: Theſe Lands muſt be well 
1mprov'd with Dung and dry Earth, the Charge 
of which 1s great, eſpecially if marled with Suſſex 
Marle; and therefore it is thought their beſt 
Improvement is for Graſs, which Marle will 
make "_ {ſweet for eight or ten Years, until the 
Marle is funk fo low, that another Cruſt of Earth 
is grown over it; and then it may be plow'd up: 
But it muſt be done but fleet, and no more than 
a Crop or two of Corn taken from it, and then 
it muſt be laid down for Graſs again. When 
theſe Lands are fallow'd, they muſt be fallow'd 


— 
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3. Sandy and gravelly Grounds, are to þ, 
order'd as much as the hazely; only that mor 
Marle may be laid on them, and that they mul 
not be-ſo often plow'd : Theſe Lands ought u 
be plow'd pretty deep, that the more Marle my 
be laid on them. Five or ſix hundred Loads a 
commonly allow'd to an Acre of theſe Lang 
which they ſow always under Furrow aboy 
Michael mas, allowing two Buſhels and an hal 
of Wheat to an Acre, and it muſt be left as clo. 
dy as can be; and when a Crop is taken fron 
them, they are fallow'd and ſow'd with Whey 
again ; for they are not yet reckon'd rich enough 
to bear good Peaſe; this done, they arè left u 
reſt for four or five Years. If they run over with 
Broom, it muſt be cut or pull'd up, and then the 
Ground is ſow'd with Oats; next Lear they falloy 
it, and lay three or four hundred Loads of Mal 
upon it, and order it as the hazely Ground, ani 
it will mend it for thirty Years. Where either 
the ſandy or gravelly Lands are ſpringy or we 
they are rather to be marled for the Graſs tha 
Corn, and five hundred Load of Marle is to ih 
laid upon an Acre. | 

Some propoſe to burn Marle and then to y 
it on the Land, and where that is done, ſixty Load 
will go as far as three Hundred Loads unburnt; i 
but do not mention the Sort of Land it is to be 
laid on, or of what Sort the Marle is. 1 

Good Marle in hot Weather will ſlack wing 
the Heat of the Sun, like Lime, eſpecially if a 
Rain follows a hot Day: Some harrow ther 
Marle, eſpecially in Cheſhire, juſt before they plor 
it, which is a good Way to mix it well and ever 
ly with the Earth : Coleſeed, Hop-clover, or any 
other Sort of Graſs Seeds, grow very well al 
marl'd Ground: Finally, Lands ſeated on Mark 
are uſually very rich, though cold and heavy, and 
you need not doubt of the Depth of the Soil; 
for the deeper it is turn'd up, and the more i 
is expoſed to the Air, the better. A Mixture d 
warm, light Soil alſo exceedingly helps it. 
MARMELADE, a comfited Paſte, half Li- 
quad, made of the Pulps of Fruits, which have 

ome Conſiſtence, ſuch as Plums, Quinces, & 
pricocks, &c. 

Theſe Marmelades are of great Uſe for tht 
making of Pan-pies or Tarts ; or elſe by the 
Mixture and Diſtribution of the Colours, the Coats 
of Arms of ſeveral Families may be repreſented, 
as alſo Flower-de-Luces, Croſſes, and many other 
Devices; if you would have more than one S0tt 
of em in one Day, and with the ſame Stock d 
Sugar, all the Fruits muſt be firſt pick'd, ſcale 
ed in Water, or boiled over the Fire, according 
to their Qualities, then ſtrain'd through Sievs 
and dried in different Copper Pans or Silvet 
Diſhes; in the mean Time Sugar muſt be boil d 
proportionably to the Quantity of Paſtes, which 
are to be yur in, when it has attain'd to the 1! 
Degree of . boiling : To this Purpoſe, it is exp* 
dient to begin with thoſe Paſtes or Marmelade 
that require leſs ſtrong Sugar, and while they a 
ſoakingand ſimmering over another Furnace, ti 
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very dry, 
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Sugar may be brought to a Degree of both 
| | 3 
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to be 1 | 
eh is neceſſary. for the others; which after- 
1 opt to be order'd in the ſame Manner. As 
ht t Marmelade of.ripe Apricocks, you are to con- 


It the Article Apricock-Tree and Apricock, ſo 


d alſo ſee the Article Paſte, and more par- 
and 3 the Paragraph Paſte of ripe Apricocks; 
about e begin here with Marmelade of green Apri- 


c,. 


 Clod: Marmelade of green Apricocks : The Fruit muſt 
from - firſt put into a Lye, made of Water and new 
Wheat \ ſhes, in a large Pan over the Fire, and they muſt 
10uph cool'd in freſh Water, to take off the Skin; 
eft ty en they muſt be well boiled until they be- 
with ome very ſoft, and being drain'd, paſs them thro' 
n te Sicve into a Pan: The Faſte muſt afterwards 
allo e dried over the Fire, carefully ſtirring and turn- 
Mar: og it on all Sides with the Spatula, ſo as no 
, and oiſture may be left, and till it ſticks to the Pan: 
either n the mean Time, boil ſome Sugar until it be- 
wet omes crackled, which is to be temper'd with 
tha he Marmelade, after having weigh'd out as much 


is needful, that is, a Pound of one for every 
oundof the other; when this is done, it remains 


o lay nly to cauſe all to ſimmer together for a while, 
Loads d to put your Marmelade into Pots or Glaſſes 
urnt; r elſe proceed to the drying of it. 

to be Marmelade of Cherries : The Cherries muſt firſt 


de ſton'd, and ſet over the Fire in a Copper-Pan, 
o cauſe them to caſt their Juice, they muſt be 


r 


f any fterwards drain'd, bruiſed, and paſſed through a 
ther Sieve; and the Marmelade muſt be put again into 
plor he Pan, to be dry'd over the Fire; then boil 
-ver- Wome Sugar till it be very much feather'd, allowing 
r an} ne Pound of it to every Pound of Fruit or Paſte ; 


et all be well intermix'd together, in order to 
immer for ſome Time,and at laſt let the Marme- 
ade be put into Pots or Glaſſes, ſtrewed with 
dugar : They ought not to be left long upon the 
Ire, leſt they ſhould become too black, and for 
at Reaſon, they muſt be ſet over one that is 
quick, in order to be thoroughly dry'd. 

To have a Marmelade of Currants, you muſt 
firſt ſtrip them off from the Bunches, and ſoak 
hem in boiling Water, until they break: Then 
removing them from the Fire, let them bedrain'd 
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the upon a Sieve, and as ſoon as they are cold, let 
the hem be paſſed through the ſame Sieve, by Rea- 
"oats en of the Grains: They muſt ſome Time after 
ted, ee dry'd over the Fire, according to the uſual 
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ther et hod, while the Sugar is brought to its crack'd 
Sort Quality, allowing a Pound of it to every Pound 
ef Fruit. Laſth, let all be well tempered toge- 
all. eber, and having cauſed them to ſimmer alittle, 


let them be firew'd with Sugar in order to be con- 
eeniently diſpoſed of in Pots or Glaſſes as before. 


eres 

Iver A =rmelade of Bell-Grapes is made after the ſame 
i'd anner. | 

hic The Body of Marmelade of Rasberries is made 
juſt of very ripe Currants, to which is added a Hand- 
a ful Rasberries, to make it appear as if it con- 


liſted altogether of the latter ; for the reſt, it is 
only neceſſary to obſerve what has been even 


1 „with reſpe& to the preceding 
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| In preparing a Marmelade of Plums, if they are 


ſuch Plums as {lip off from theit Stones, let thoſe 
Stones be taken away : Otherwiſe let them be 
ſcalded in Water till they become very ſoft, drain 
them and fn themt well through the Sieve : 
Dry your Marmelade over the Fire, and let it be 
incorporated with the ſame Weight of cracked 
Sugar. Laſtly, having cauſed it to ſimmer for 
ſome Time, let it be put into Pots or Glaſſes 
and ſtrew'd with Sugar: Mirabolan Plums, as well 
red, as black, are very proper for this Sort of 
Sweet-Meats. | 

For a Marmelade of Pears, let your Pears be 
ſcalded in Water over the Fire, and when they 
are become very tender take them out and drain 
them; ſtrain all through a Sieve, and let your 
Sugar boil until it be very much feather'd, al- 
lowing three Quarters of a Pound of it to every 
Pound of Fruit. Laftly; temper it with the Pafte 
which ought to be well dr > and having cauſed 


into Pots or Glaſſes ſtrew'd with Sugar. 
Marmelade of Apples is made altogether accor- 
ding to the Method now explain'd, as well for the 
Manner of ordering the Fruit, as with refpe& to 
the Quantity and the Degree of boiling the Su- 
gar, which is neceſſary for that Purpoſe. 

We come next to a Marmelade of Seville Orau- 
ges, which you are to cut into Quarters without 
turning or zeſting them; you are to take away 
the Juice and the Tops, where there is a tough 
Skin, which cannot eaſily be ſoftned: In the 
mean Time ſet ſome Water over the Fire, and 
when ready to boil, throw in your Orange. Peels, 
which muſt boil till they become very foft, 
and yield to the Touch of your Finger ; then 
you are to cool them in freſh Water, drain 
and ſtrongly ſqueeze them through a Linnen- 
Cloth : This Pulp muſt alſo be pounded in a 
Mortar and paſled through a Sieve, while ſome 
Sugar is boil'd until it be feather'd; which is to 
be mingled with the Marmelade in a Copper-Pan, 
into which it was put to be heated again a little, 
to the End that the Moiſtneſs may evaporate: 
The uſual Quantity of Sugar is requiſite, as well 
that it may ſlip off from the Bottom of the Pan. 
as that what is taken up with the Spatula may be 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt, without run- 
ning: At laſt ſet your Marmelade upon the Fire 
again, to ſimmer, and let it be pour d hot into 
Pots or Veſſels. See Marmelade of Orange-Flowers 
and Orange. Trec. | 

The Lemons, for a Lemon. Marmelade, muſt be 
zeſted, cut into Quarters, and clear'd from their 
Juice ; then throw them into Water as they are 
done, to hinder them from turning black; then 
having cauſed other Water to boil over the Fire, 

ut them into it; and when you have given them 

our or five Boilings, ſqueeze in the Juice of a 
Lemon, as alſo that of another ſome Time af- 
ter: As ſoon as your Lemon Pulp is become foft, 
it muſt be cool'd, drain'd and ſqueez'd in a Lin- 
nen Cloth, before it is pounded in the Morter, 


* paſſed through the Steve. Laftly, your Mar- 


melade 


Bb 


them to ſimmer for a while, pour the Marmelade 
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mclade muſt be ſet over the Fire again a little 
while, as the former, and the Sugar 1s to be or- 
dered after the ſame Manner. 

For a Marmelade of Orange-flowers, Take only 
the Leaves of your Orange-flowers, without the 
Yellow or Stalks, and as they are pick'd, throw 
them into fair Water, into which the Juice of 
a Lemon has been ſqueez'd : Then ſcald em o- 
ver the Fire, as has been ſhewn in the preceding 
Articles, till they become very ſoft, adding like- 
wiſe the Juice of another Lemon; being after- 
wards well preſſed in a Linnen-cloth, or elſe with 
your Hands, you muſt pound em in a Mortar, and 
if it be neceſlary, ſtrain em thro' a Sieve: As for 
the Sugar, it muſt be very much feathered, and 
incorporated with the Marmelade, till it ſlips off 
from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan. Laſtly, 
having cauſed all to ſimmer a little, pour the 
Marmelade into Pots, and keep it for your Uſe, 
if = are not deſirous to have it immediately 
dried. 

This is the beſt Way of preparing the Marme- 
lade of Orange: flowers; otherwiſe, to ſave ſome 
Charges, it may be mingled asOccaſion quires, 
with a little Marmelade of Lemons, which is e- 
qually white, and of the ſame Taſte: In ſo much 
that ſome Confectioners cauſe it to paſs for the 
true Marmelade of Orange-flowers; contenting 
themſelves only to throw a Handful of Flowers, 
when it 1s made, to give it a little Smell, or Tinc- 
ture of them. 

As to the Manner of drying all theſe different 
ſorts of Marmelades, it will be explained in the 
Article Paſtes, Thoſe of the green Apricocks and 
green Almonds are apt to grow greaſy, and ſo 
not keeping long, it is neceſſary either to dry 
them immediately or in leſs than three Months 
Time; otherwiſe they cannot be dried : The Mar- 
melades of Oranges and Lemons generally candy 
within a little while, tho* they are duly prepar- 
ed ; but that is no great Damage: When ever you 
would have em dry'd, let all the Candy be put 
with a little Water into a Copper-Pan, over the 
Fire, and let it be brought gun to the neceſſa- 
ry Degree of boiling, with other Sugar, as much 
as is needful for the drying of your Paſte; fo all 
may be mingled with the ſaid Paſte, as you will 
find under that Article. 

We had almoſt 10 the Marmelade made 
of Quinces; we ſhall begin with that made ac- 
cording to the Mode of the City of Orleaxs ; for 
which take the beſt ſort of Quinces, and cut 
them into Pieces 3 then pare and clear 'em from 
the Cores and Kernels, having at the ſame time 

rovided two Pounds of Sugar boiled until it is 
3 cracked, throw in about ſix Pounds of 
Fruit, and let all boil together to a Pap: They 
muſt be afterwards turned into a new Cloth, to 
be well ſtrained, and the Liquor which paſſes 
through will ſerve for the Marmelade. To this 
Purpoſe let this ſtrain'd Liquor be poured into 
other pearled Liquor, to the Quantity of four 
Pounds, and as ſoon as the whole Meſs returns 
to the ſame Degree of Boiling, let it be careful- 
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Fire, taking off the Scum again, if there ij 
caſion, and pour it into Boxes, Pots or Glaſa 
which muſt be left in the Air for ſome Day 1 
before they are covered. 1 
There are other Sorts, of Marmelade of Quin ff 
and firſt, having cut the Quinces into Quarten 
without paring em, or taking away the Rernch 
boil them in Water till they diſſolve and turn ꝶ 
Marmelade; then ſtrain them all thro' a Linng 
Cloth, or elſe thro' the Straining-bag, withay 
ſqueezing, and let the Liquor be ſet by, whik 
you boil as much Sugar until it becomes crack! 
into which it muſt be pour'd with a little White 
wine or Claret, according to the Colour thy 
you would give your Marmelade. You may al 
ſo add ſome Sticks of Cinnamon a little beaten, 
with Nutmegs, Cloves and Mace: Boil all gen; 
ly together, and take Care to clear off the Scun, 
ſtirring them from Time to Time with the Spe 
tula, or with a Spoon. As ſoon as the Mary | 
lade returns to its pearled Quality, or is boil 
to the Conſiſtence of a fine Jelly, which fallin 
great Drops when taken up with the Spoon; 
take it off from the Fire, and pour it into a Siet Ml 
ſet over a Pan, or elſe {train it thro' a Linnes 
cloth, in order to be put into Pots or Glaſſes a 
before; the Marmelade may alſo be poured i- 
to leaden Moulds, and when it is cooled, they 
may be put into hot Water, as it were in Bi 
neo Maria, or a vaporous Bath, ſo as the Pieca lf 
of Marmelade may be eaſily looſen'd, and let ful 
one upon another in the Boxes. 1 
If you have a mind to give a finer Tindum 
to the red Marmelade, it may be done by ti: 
Means of prepar'd Cocheneal, or ſuch as has ben 
boiled in Water, with Allum and Cream of Tar 
tar, and then all may be ſtrained, to be us'd, uM 
Occaſion requires. 1 
Marmelade is alſo made, into which may 
put a leſſer Quantity of Sugar than of Fruit, « 
of their Decoction, and this is all the Differenc i 
between theſe two Ways of preparing it. # 
MARSHALLING, a Term in Heraldry, in 1-8 
ſpect to a Coat of Arms, ſignifying the due pu 
per joining of ſeveral Coats of Arms, in one au 
the ſame Shield or Eſcutcheon, together wit 
their Ornaments, Parts and Appurtenances. 
Maxrsn-LaNnD, a ſort of grazing Lands tha 
lie near Rivers or Fens, which are uſually impror 
ed much by Over-flowing, which brings the Sol 
of the Uplands upon 'em, ſo that they need nor Wl 
ther mending tho' conſtantly mow'd: The grell 
Inconveniency of theſe Lands, is their being ſub 
ject to Summer Floods, which high Hills near ti 
Sides of the Rivers, and the long Courſe of en 
beſpeak to be frequent ; and though the richelt W | 
Lands commonly lie near ſuch Rivers, yet the e 
is the moſt Danger of the Crop's being ſpoiled, 
eſpecially where they are not incloſed, that the 
may be fed with Cattle; which is judged to 
the Aer of managing theſe uncertain Lind 
eſpecially when feeding Cattle bears any thing 
of a Price. But the moſt advantageous 
of thoſe Lands, are thoſe that may be ode 
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ly ſcummed; then you may remove it from the 
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flow'd or laid dry, as you find Occaſion, that — 
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| J Mp ve them with the Vinter, and keep 
; fy | warts Floods when the Graſs is long : 
4 zut as particular Situations only affor theſe 
X ; portunities 3 ſo there are but few Plates will 


all theſe Advantages. 

1 = Author ſays, he had heard of one who 
lad ſome Marſb-Land, and who, when the Sea- 
ater was very thick, would open ſome Sluices 
ge had made on purpoſe, and let the Sea-water 
n upon his Land, which he let ſtand on it until 
t ſettled, by which Means he very much im- 
Yrov'd it. See Over-flowing of Land, and Salt-marſh. 
Marsn-MALLOwS ; ſee Mallows. 
MAarsHY-GROUND fee Earth. 
MART AGON, a Sort of a Lilly, whoſe Leaves 
row crooked, for which Reaſon it is called Lili- 
* intortum. There are different Sorts of them; 
ere is one which they call the Field-Lilly, of 
hich there are ſeveral Kinds, viz. the great Mar- 
on, which has red Flowers, with a Stem be- 
een two and three Foot high, without any Stalk 
oſe to the Stem, ſmooth to the Touch, and of 
deep Green; the Flower is curv'd, and bends 
Own at the End of the Stalk, which keeps it up. 
Another Sort of Martagon there is, whoſe Stem 
less, having not ſo many Flowers nor ſo red, but 
- WWW oduced after the ſame Manner with the others; 

= theſe Sorts of Martagons have this in com- 
on to them, that they ſhoot out a great Num- 
er of Roots. 
4 third Sort there is reſembling the former, 
nly it has Bulbs between the Leaf and the 
lower: Pomponius's Martagon ſomewhat differs 
om the other, for that its Bulb, which is rea- 
rnably large, is involved with little Shells ex- 
eding thin: It is of a yellow Colour. 

The Martagon being a Sort of a Lilly will 
ear to be ſet in any Soil: Too much Sun is 
rejudicial to it, and it muſt be water'd in its 
proper Seaſons. It is ſet among Flowers of the 

Nerger Size, or rather in the Middle of Borders, 
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ich Flowers not quite ſo big: It muſt be plan- 
ed a Span deep in the Earth, and at the ſame 
WP itance from other Flowers that accompany it. 
The Martagon Bulbs are never to be remov'd, 


plant them, which if he would do in a proper 
con, it muſt be when the Flower is fallen, at 
bach Time they quit their old Roots. If their 
Wb, which look like Scales, are then planted, 
las been found by Experience that they will 
WP" Time grow to be large Roots: Ofober is the 
oper Month for planting them. 
y Martagon being ſooner affected with Heat 
u Froft, the Gardener in Summer-time muſt 
aue their Bulbs from the Sun, which would 
ther? Wl bervile ſpoil them, by covering them with 
: — Layers of —_ 5 by frequent wry 
im: ihey are multiply'd b ut more 
u by their Bulbs. hop PR 
W288, an Animal of about the Bigneſs 
Le a Cat, having a longer Body but ſhorter 
e-5% With Head and Tail like a Fox : Its Skin 
commonly brown, white on the Throat, and 


* 


but when the Gardener deſigns immediately to 


8 white, and unequal, being ſharp a- 
bove Meaſure. It is a very noxious Creature, 
and hunted much in the ſame manner as the 
Wild Cat; ſome take this Creature to be the ſam 

See Cat, Item Pole-Cat. 
MARTLET, the Term in Heraldry for a Pi- 
geon, with its Feet eraced or torn off; it is alſo 
the Difference or Mark of Diſtinction in an E- 


ſſcutcbeon for the fourth Brother or Family. 


| MARVEL of PENu, a Plant fo term'd from 
its wonderful Variety of Flowers on the ſame 
Roots it has a big Stalk, bunched at the Joints, 
ſpreading into many Branches, withgreen Leaves 
at the Joints, betwixt which and the Stalk come 
forth Flowers and ſhort-Stalks, like thoſe of the 
leſſer blue Bindweed, narrow at the Bottom, but 
wide and open at the Brims, whereof there are 
ſeveral Kinds, white, red, or yellow. They open 
in the Night, and at the Appearance of the Sun 
ſhrink inwards and wither away, and therefore 
ſeldom ſeen, but late in the Evening, or early in 
the Morning: Each of the Bloſſoms are ſucceed 
ed by one Seed, of the Bigneſs and Colour of a 
black Peaſe; the Root is long, like a Radiſh, and 
black on the Outſide they 1 from the Be- 
gInnINg of Auguſt until Winter, being common» 
2 deſtroy d by the Froſts. The Seeds ſnould be 
et in the Beginning of April, and from their hot 
Beds removed into rich Earth, where they may 
have the Benefit of the Sun: Upon their failure 
to flower the firſt Year, Horſe- Dung and Litter 
muſt be laid on them before the Froſts, and fo 
be cover'd all Vinter, and they will flower the 
ſooner the ſucceeding Year; and the Roots of the 
beſt Kind, when they have done bloſſoming, may 
be taken up, dry'd, and wrapped up in woollen 
Rags, and fo kept from Moiſture all Vinter, and 
being ſet in the Beginning of March, will proſper 
and bear. | 
MasCLE, a Term in Heraldry (1 
for a bearing of this Figure : | 
Gules a Chevron Ermin between 
three Maſcles Argent, by the 
Name of Belgrave, Guillim ſays, 
the Maſclerepreſents the Meſh of a 
Net, and is an honourable bearing. 
nly by bemg 


A Maſcle differs from a Lozenge o 
voided. | 
Mas, a Drink given to Cattle, and uſually 
made of half a Peck of ground Malt, and put in- 
to a Pail, to which as much 8 Water is 
E as will wet it very well: Then ſtir it about 
| half an Hour, until taſting the Water, you find 
it as ſweet as Honey: When being lukewarm, 
you give it the Horſe to drink; and this is only 
uſed after have given him a Parge to make 
it work the better, or after hard Labour, or 
inſtead of Drink in the Time of any great 
_—_ You prepare Maſhes alſo for Black- 
tle. - FOWL 1a | | 
MasL1NG-FaRe, Food made of Wheat and 
Rye by putting them to ſteep in Water by little 
_ little, beating them afterwards in a Mortar, 
and drying the Stuff in the Sun; it thereby thick- 


*Mewhat yellowiſh on the Back: Its Teeth are 


four or five Parts are made 
. of 


ly grinds, fo that 
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Mus r, the Fruit of wil Trees, as of Oak, 


able Smell. 
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of one Grain, and being dry, it may be kept a 
long Time. | 
This being eaten with Meat, nouriſhes wonder- 
fully : It is good againſt Fluxes and Catarrhs, as 
well as Rice; but if it be not well boil'd and 
prepar d, it begets groſs and ſlimy Humours, and 
1s windy ; and if eaten by thoſe who have weak 
Stomachs, it hardly digeſts, being therefore not 
ood for old Men; if uſed too often, it much opi- 
— and obſtructs the Liver, and cauſes Gravel 
in the Kidneys; but it 1s corrected if well bak'd 
with Vinegar and Garlick, loſes its clammy Na- 
ture, and is of eaſy Digeſtion when ſeaſon'd with 
Honey or Sugar; good in Moderation, both for 
the Sick and Healthy, if boil'd in good Broth ; 
and the Cakes which ſome make of it, are both 
pleaſant and very nouriſhin 


Beech, &c. generally proper Food for Swine. 

. MasTErR-WorrT, in Latin, Dmperatoria ; a 
Plant not much unlike the Angelica Roots in 
Flavour and Virtue : They are agreeably pene- 
trating, and allow'd by all to be good Alexiphar- 
micks : They are ſaid to cure many Kinds of 
Poiſons, and the Bites of venomous Animals; are 
deterſive, and alſo good in the Jaundice, Cachexies 
and Dropſies, becauſe they promote the Secreti- 
ons by Urine, as well as by the Skin ; neither 
are they met with ſo often in Extemporaneous 
Preſcriptions as they deſerve ; They are am ex- 
cellent Ingredient in the College Plague-Water ; 
and if they ace diſpenſed into it in due Quantity 
and freſh, they givea very agreeable Predominant 
Taſte to the Compoſition. Maſter- wort is raiſed 
of Seeds, or Runners from the Roots. 

MaASTICK, in Latin Marum, a Plant which 
if the Summer be not backwards, flowers in Au- 
guſt : It riſes a Foot high, with Riff branched 
Stalks, thinly leaved, with two at a Joint ; but 
having white Flowers among a Tuft of downy 
Threads at the Top of the Stalks and Branches. 
The whole Plant is ſweet · ſcented, and propagated 
by ſetting Slips in Ap1il ; another, called the A- 
free Maſtick, is of the ſame Nature, but not 

otall, ſmaller leav'd, white, and thicker ſet, with 
green Heads at the Top of the Stalks, and a 
woody Root; the wholePlant isdelicately ſcented, 
tender and impatient of Cold, and therefore ſhould 
be ſet in a Pot, and not houſed : Care muſt be 
taken to keep it from Cats, by ſharp Thorns or 
Furz, whichother wiſe will deſtroy it. Theſe Ma- 

flicks are beſt preſerv'd by placing them within 

the Earth, and covering them. 
. MasTicx, a Gum drawn from the Lentisk 
or Maſtick-Iree; it is brought to us from the 
Levant, and is intermix'd with much Impurity : 
That of the Iſle of Chios is the beſt. To make 
your Choice of Maftick and have the beſt, pitch 
upon that which isclean, in large Drops.or Tears, 
clear, tranſparent, and ſuch as has no diſagree- 


Many Virtues are aſcrib'd to Mafiick, they uſe 
it externally in Oils, Cerats, Plaiſters, and ſtrength- 
ning Ointments : It is anodine, aſtringent, and 


led by the Heralds, and is born 


fortifying; it helpsDigeſtion, andif taken in Po .- 


3 
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der, and in a Maſticatory, it ſtops Looſeneſ; will 
Vomiting. The Doſe is from half a Scruple g 
two Sruples, Finally Maftick enters into twill 
Compoſitions of ſeveral Varniſhes. 
MaAsT1Cx, aCompoſition made of Brick- 
Wax, and Roſin, with which Sort of Cemen WA, 
Wood, Stone, and other Things are joyned wii 
faſten'd together. x | 
To make Maſtick to glue Pieces of Glaſs toi 
ther, take Red Lead Oar, and pound it with ſonelif 
Linſeed Oil; this Maſfick will become dry in; 
ſhort Time. 1 
Mas Tica TORIES, Medicines which hw 
a Virtue, when long chew'd, to draw and en 
cuate Phlegm from the Brain, from whence e 
Greeks called them Apophlegmatiſmata, they u 
very good for the Heavineſs of the Head, To 
ach, Diſtempers of the Eyes or Ears, ariſing fron 
a cold Cauſe, and _— erous Diſorders ; but u 
at all proper in the Defluxions that fall upon tif 
Throat and Lungs. 1 
If it ſo happens in ſoporiferous Diſtempen 
that the Patient cannot eat, as it commonly fall 
out, you muſt anoint the Palate with ſome Oin-W 
ment prepar'd of ſimple, hot and ſharp Mafia 
tories, ſuch as Marjoram, Origan, Cubebs, Gina 
Nigella, Bartram, Muſtard, Hiera, 8c. to wha 
add Oxymel, to the end that by their Heat a 
Acrimony, they may rouſe up the expulſ 
Faculty that is extreamly ſtupify'd: © 7 
MATELOTTE, a Term in Cookery, as (u 
cumbers dreſs'd 2 la Matelotte, is the ordering 
E them after the Seaman's Way. See Cum 
ers. < 
MATTERING of the YARD, a Diſtemp*Win 
in Horſes, that moſt commonly befals them uM: 
Covering-time, by their over Freeneſs in ſpen 
ing upon Mares, and when the Horſe and Mari 
are both too hot, it burns them, giving them iu 
Running of the Reins, as it is rightly termed 
The Signs to know this Diſtemper are, the fa 
ing down of a yellow Matter from his Yard, av 
a Swelling at the End thereof, and when he tals 
he will do it with much Pain, and he cannot ud 
draw up his Tard again. | 
To cure this Evil, they take an Ounce d 
Roch Allum and a Pint of White-wine, wha 
are boiled together, till the Allum be diſſolra 
therein; then Blood-warm they inject this Pot 
with a Syringe, put it up into his Yard *M 
far as it may be done four or five Times a DUH 
and this is ſo perfect a Cure, that there 1s 
need of any other. i 
MATURITY of FrulT ; See Gatherin l ; 
Fruit, ? 
MAauNCH, the Figure of an 
ancient Sleeve of a Coat, ſo cal- 
| 
May, the Fifth Month of the Xo 
Year, the fame containing one 


and thirty Days; about the Tenth, the dun 7 
ters into the Sign Gemini. A true lovers 1 


in many Gentlemen's Eſcutche- 
ons; as in the Earls of Hunting- 
ton, in thoſe of Coniers, &c. 
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we for now the Life of Vegetation exerts 
0 diſplays its utmoſt Force, and a good Garde- 
cannot but be buſy both with his Ey and 
— Suckers will be puſhing forwards from 
Stocks of Lrees, which ought carefully to be 
nord. eſpecially from ſuch as are new planted. 
ow alſo Vines are aſſaulted with whole Troops 
Robbers, even in the main Body and bigger 
inches; for if they. have been prun'd as they 
3 zght to be, unprofitable fruitleſs Shoots will be 
ming forwards at innumerable Places, and 
eſe muſt be watch'd and pick'd off in their ve- 
WE Buds, if poſſible, in the Beginning of this 
th, if not before; this being a certain Rule, 
tt nothing ſhould be ſuffer'd to grow upon a 
ine, even in Summer, but what is abſolutely ne- 
ſary for Wood, Fruit, and Shelter. 
Now is the Time to tie up the Shoots of the 
ine to their Props or the Eſpalier in Vineyards, 
W:ving only three or four of the boldeſt Shoots : 
ou are now alſo to looſen or diſengage ſuch 
ranches of the Vine, as will be obſerved ſome- 


ill be loſt. 
Lou are at the latter End of this Month to be- 


in to nail the moſt forward projecting Branches 
the Vine, where the Fruit 1s cloſe to the Wall. 
his is a Thing not commonly taken Notice of 
any Directions of this Kind, and it is therefore 
generally neglected; by which Means, many 


Oi mes to be bound between the Joints of the 
fie all or behind the larger Wood; for with- 
ie Wt this Care, a young Shoot will frequently 
* ep aſunder, and two good Branches of Grapes 
t a 


mp tapes never come to Maturity; but are ſtarv'd 
mi ich cold Winds and Dews. 

dent A good Gardener will never fail in this Month, 
Ma nip the Wood Branches of his Peach- trees, to 
n ti: bore five or ſix Buds of the ſame Year's Shoots, 
mel be Branches of thoſe Peach-trees that have not 


 fal- Brought forth Fruit ſhould be prun'd to one Eye: 
zou are carefully to pick off the Speckled 
by anker, which now ſo frequently ſeizes the 
1 


4 1 eſpecially, and ſometimes the Wall- 
Fberry; and both Peaches and Apricocks are 


ce ow to be very carefully and diſcreetly thinned 
a k their ſuperabundant Fruit; for too many up- 
kahn a Tree, make the whole ſmall and inſipid: 
on his Work is indeed often done too ſparingly, 
A Sn vith Reluctancy; but it ſhould be conſider'd, 


one good Peach or Apricock is worth twen- 
| ones; and therefore ſome never leave a- 
WE wo at moſt on one Branch. But whereas 
e Apricock in a hot Summer, and on a good Ex- 
Wolition, is apt to eat doughy and mealy, and 
ſet ſo hard to be perſwaded to bear on a Dwarf 

r Standard, a Gentleman ſays, he has try'd in 
Month, after Danger was over, to looſen 
ne or two of the moſt perpendicular Branches 
om the Wall, placing a Sort of a Prop behind 
| to keep the Branch projecting, and this anſwer'd 

e tion; for though the Fruit was indeed 


Jen cannot be idle and unactive in this 


Another Operation proper to be perform'd to- 
wards the latter End of this Month is the ſhort- 
ning over -· luxuriant Branches in all Fruit- trees, 
except Vines, to two Inches of the Place from 
whence they ſhoot. Winter Pruning, inſtead of 
taking from, gives Vigour to a Tree, and makes 
it ſhoot the bolder, but this Operation now, 
when Nature is in its full Carreer, gives ſuch a 
Damp and Check to its Courſe, that from the 
ſtongeſt and moſt vigorous Shoot, = may or- 
dinarily _ but twoor three ſmaller Branches 
of bearing Wood. g 
The ſhortning of luxuriant Branches in this 
Month, reſpe&s not only ſuch Branches as are 
intended to be left to fill a void Place; but in- 
deed all vigorous Shoots made from the Place of 
Inoculation in the Nurſery, as well as the ſame 
made from new planted Trees, eſpecially Apri- 
cocks and Peaches, which are apt tobe in greateſt 
Danger from too great Vigour: The ſame Reaſon 
will hold as to the plaſhing of a ſtrong Branch 
of a Peach or Apricock, that ſhoots directly for- 
ward ; for that may now be ſafely done, and the 
Branch likewiſe ſo diſpoſed, as to fill a void Place 
with weak, and conſequently bearing Wood. 
You are now to begin the Summer Pruning of 
Pears, cutting off the Shoots of this Year that 
come forward to half an Inch, taking out thereſt 
in the Middle entirely, where they crowd one 
another; but at the Extremities of the Tree, if 
there is room, they may be let alone to the Viu- 
ter Pruning : The Summer Bon-Chretien ſhould 
never feel the Knife, but only in this Month, ex- 
cept it be to cut out great Wood entirely ; be- 
cauſe if it has room, it will frequently bear at 
the Extremities. All perpendicular ſhoots in the 
Middle of the Dwarfs, ſhould this Month be re- 
duc'd to half an Inch, that they may put forth 
weaker and bearing Branches. 

Weeding is a neceſſary Work of this Month 
and ought by no Means to be neglected in a 
Fruit-Garden ; but it is to be obſerved, that Raſ- 
berries do rather better without that Care; for 
their Shoots being ſtrong, they will make their 
Way through the worſt Weeds: And for as much 
as they require much Moiſture and Coolneſs, if 
the Weeds are not over-rampant, they rather do 
ood than harm. However, Strawberries muſt be 
ept very clean, and their Runners taken away, 
during all the Time of their bearing Fruit: Nei- 
ther is watering in dry Weather to be neglected, 
A careful Manager will now daily be viſiting 
every Part of his Care, and he ſhould in an e- 
ſpecial Manner watch over all new planted Trees, 
left any of them pine or languiſh away for want 
of ſeaſonable Relief, ſuch therefore as are obſerv- 
ed to be 1n a declining State, ought to be ſhel- 
ter'd with Boards and Mats; for though the Sun 
gives Life and Motion to Vegetables ; yet thoſe 

that are weak are apt to be over-power'd with 

its Heat, and will manifeſtly ſhrink and die a- 

way upon its too frequent Returns and unguard- 

ed Influences. 

You muſt in the Beginning of this Month take 


C aller, yet it had a much richer and more vi- 
4 | 


Vo I. II. 


your Fig· trees out of the Green · Houſe, and put 
GC them 
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them into a good Place of Shelterz and when 
you have prun'd them, give them a good Wet- 
ting. 

Clip off the Extremities of the Shoots of Gooſe- 


' berries ; for that will in a great Meaſure prevent 


or kill the Cankerworm ; which by laying its 
Eggs and breeding there,often deſtroys theLeaves, 
and by that Means makes the Fruit inſipid. 

It is the Opinion of the moſt experienced in 
Things relating to a Fruit-Garden, that Ants are 
not the real Enemies to Peach-trees, whoſe Leaves 
curl up; yet becauſe their Company is otherwiſe 
undeſirable, as they hurt and injure the Roots and 
ſmall Fibers, they recommend the following Me- 
thod for their Deſtruction : Cut Dew-Worms in 
ſmall Pieces, ſtrewing them where the Ants are 
not troubleſome ; for to this they will quickly re- 
ſort in vaſt Quantities for Food, and there they 
may eaſily be deſtroy'd, by the Help of a 
Watering-Pot of ſcalding Water. | | 

We come now to the ordering of the Kitchen- 
Garden in the Month of May, and a careful 
Gardener will be ſure to do in this Month what 
he left undone in April; and here it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that though the Seaſon in May is fo far 
advanced as to bring many Plants to their high- 
eſt Perfection, yet the Garden is ſubject to many 
Hazzards from froſty Nights, and cold Blaſts, 
which often happen in the firſt fifteen Days; 
and tho' Snows are uncommon at this Seaton? 
yet the Showers of Rain, which frequently fall 
towards the Beginning, are often mixed with 
Hail, which is accounted the moſt pernicious 
Oft-ſpring of the Weather in Reſpect to Vegeta- 
bles ; their Leaves and young Fruit being then ten- 
der and very ſubject to bruiſe by every little Ac- 
cident of that Kind. It has been a Rule among 
Gardeners, about the Middle of this Month to 
expoſe or bring abroad their exotick Plants, and 
ſuch tender Shrubs as the Uncertainty of the 
Weather in the foregoing Months confin'd with- 
in Doors; and indeed it has been obſerv'd, that 
we ſeldom have any Weather ſo unfavourable to 
Plants, after the Middle of this Month, as to do 
them any Injury. 

If any Thing has been omitted in the laſt, as 
before-hinted, you muſt not delay any longer 
to do it than the firſt Week in this; for now 
the Seaſon is ſo far advanced, that a Day loſt 
is equal to a Week in Fanuary, February or 
March. 

You are to ſow Kidney Beans in the Begin” 
ning of this Month, and not ſooner ; becauſe they 
are ſo tender that the leaſt Froſt would hurt em. 
Now you may ſow Radiſhes in the open Ground, 
as alſo the George Lettice, the Roman, the Roy- 
al, the Bellegard, and towards the End of the 
Month, the Perfian and German Lettices : Theſe 
two Sorts are likewiſe ſown in June, to have 
ſome late in the Lear: They thrive better in a 
free Soil, than a light one. 


Now ſow Colly-tlowers in hot Beds; you may 


likewiſe a ron others; do ſo alſo by Winter 
Cabbages, Melons and all Sorts of Kitchen-Gar- 
den Seeds, if you omitted to do ſo in March 


and April; you may likewiſe plant Beets, C 
dones and Cabbages z you may alſo plant Isi 
and Sileſia Lettices, if you have any large en, 
for that Purpoſe and if any of the Imperial 
tices are cabbaged, cut the Tops of them c 
wiſe, that the Flower-Stems may have Liben 
to ſhoot in order for ſeeding. 4 
Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well th, 
made in February, as thoſe that were plante! : 4 
the laſt Month, weeding em, and carefully pu 
ing off the Water Branches, which are know; i 
their Flatneſs and extraordinary Breadth. It! 
likewiſe adviſeable to pinch off the Top of fy 
Runners as have Fruit upon them, leaving the 
or four Joints always beyond the Fruit; and Na 2 
ticularly take Care that every Fruit be ſufficiu 
ly guarded with Leaves; for if you expoſe the 
to the Sun while they are ſmall, you will ſi 
their Growth; but when that is perfecled, jul 
cannot too much expoſe 'em to the Sun for rip 
ing, which it does in about forty Days from tif 
Time of Setting. E 
If the Seaſon be dry, rather float the Albus 
between the Melon Ridges, than pour Water ty 
on the Plants, or near the Stems; for the uſe of 
Watering is to feed the extream Fibers of thi 
Roots, which are the only Part of a Plant H 
which it receives its Nouriſiment; and th 
Fibers in the Melon or Cucumber Plants ru 
far as the Branches: Now the Inconvenicn:sÞÞ 
which attend the wetting the Leaves or Stem 
theſe Plants, are either that they rot or mould 
the Wet lying long upon them, or elſe, if | 
Sun ſhines hot, they are ſcalded. | 
Note, that the Water for this Uſe ſhould N 
as ſimple as poſſible; for all Waters prepar'd wi 
hot Dungs, breed Inſe&s among the Plants, wil 
often deſtroy them: Pond Water, which lies a 
poſed to the Sun, is judg'd to be the beſt, ande, 
ven that ought to be given but in ſmall Quant 
ties to a Melon, for much Wet ſpoils its Fl: 
vour ; but Cucumbers are great Lovers of it. 
Sow Cucumbers in the Natural Ground in tz 
Beginning of this Month, put about twelve uM 
each Hole, for fear of Diſappointments, but wi" 
they come up, leave only four or five: Let u 
Earth be freſh, and well work'd with a Spa 
rather light than otherwiſe; for the Fruit is apt! 
ſuffer by Worms in a ſtiff Soil: This Sowing . 
afford plenty of Fruit in Fuly, as well for pick 
ling as to eat with Sallets; a Plantation cf d 
Kind producing twice as much Fruit, as one! 
the ſame Quantity of Ground forced with Du 
Sow ſome of the Dutch Brown Lettice to 
planted out the next Month for cabbaging; mY 
our firſt Drills for Cellery, if your Plants c 
arge enough: Sow Rounceval Peaſe, and towa%M 
the End of the Month, earth up and ſtake tub 
which were ſown in the former Month. You 1 
now ſow Endive very thin, to be blanch' d win 
out tranſplanting, and ſow Purſlain upon the 
tural Ground. 3 
Gather carefully the Neſts of Caterpillars® 
other Inſe&s which annoy your Trees and Pla 


* 
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and prune off all crumpled Leaves and Tut 
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ſor they harbour the worſt of Vermin, though 
they are ſcarce viſible without the Help of Mi- 
crolcopes; and ſome Gentlemen ſay, this Work 
is the more neceſſary, becauſe every Inſect in- 
creaſes Yearly about four Hundred, and ſome of 
them many more; for Example, thoſe Caterpil- 
lars which feed upon the Cabbage, and change 
into the common White Butter-Flies, breed 
twice every Year, each of them laying near 
four Hundred Eggs every Time. 

Now ſet your Bees at full Liberty, and look out 
often for Swarms, that ſo you may not loſe 
them : The Maſter of a Family, or the Huſband- 
man, in this Month ought to ſhear his Sheep, 
weed his Corn, and continue the Dreſſing or Cul- 
tivating of his Ground which is not yet done. 

Now as to the Product of the Kitchen Garden 
in this Month, it affords us many pleaſing Va- 
rieties both of Fruits and Herbs, ; 

Aſparagus, is now in great plenty, and Colly- 
flowers are in their greateſt Perfection; the Im- 
perial, Royal, Sileſa, and many other Kinds of 
Cabbage Lettices are in their Prime, and very 
proper Sallets for this Seaſon, with Mixture of 
young Burnet, Purſlain, the Flowers of the ſmall 
Naſturtium and Cucumbers; for the ſmall Herbs, 
which were the Sallets of the laſt Month, are 
now to be laid aſide, as they are apt to run into 
Leaf almoſt as ſoon as they are above Ground. 

We have yet ſome Kidney Beans upon the 
hot Beds, this Month we gather Peaſe and Beans 
from thoſe ſown in Ofober, and have Plenty of 
Artichokes: We have now alſo green Gooſeberries 
tor Tarts. | 

The Carrots ſown upon the hot Beds in Fe- 
bruary are now very good; but thoſe remaining 


of the Crop ſown at Michaelmas, are hard and. 
good for nothing; and Spinage is yet fit for 


ule. 


Towards the End of this Month we have ſome 
ſcarlet Stawberries ripe in the natural Beds, and 


the Common May Cherry, with ſome few of the 


May Duke Cherries againſt Walls, and alſo green 
Apricocks for Tarts. 

This is the moſt proper Month for diſtilling 
of Herbs which are now in their greateſt Per- 
fection. 

As to what appertains to the Mangement of 
a Flower-Garden in this Month, ſee Florift's- 

car, 

Mar-BLossoM, called by ſome Ma- Lilh, 
and Lilly Convally, and in Latin, After Atticus 
is diſtinguiſned into two Sorts, vz. the great 
Maj-Bleſſoms and the little, otherwiſe called Pet- 
l)-muguet, 

The great May-Bloſſoms have Flowers that are 
Carnation. colour d without-ſide, and yellow with- 
mn, it does in ſome Meaſure reſemble Stars, be- 
cauſe of certain ſmall Leaves which do encom- 
E them: Its Leaves are a little longiſh and 
bar z and in Form like thoſe of the Olive-tree, 
ic {maller; of a rough and little bitteriſh Taſte, 
0 e Root is full of Fibers, and has not a bad 

mell. There is that which has a yellow Flower, 


And is thought to be the Amello of Virgil, Theſe 


— oe oe 
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Plants grow in unfrequented and ſandy Places, 
and flouriſh in Ait. 

As to the medicinal Virtues of this Plant; it 
cools moderately, is digeſtive as denoted by its 


*. 


bitter Taſte, and deſiccative; the incarnated 


Place of the Flower being drank in ſome Water, 
is good againſt the Quinſy, falling Sickneſs in 
young Children, and againſt Adders, who will 
un the Smoke of this Herb when it is burnt. 

The Leſſer Sort or Petty-Muguet has in Sum- 
mer- time a yellow Flower, that is round, flat, 
a little raiſed, like that of Ox-Eye or Chryſan- 
themum; it conſiſts of five or ſix ſmall Leaves 
which are narrow, ſharp pointed, firm and 
longiſh : Its Stems are a Foot high, and three or 
four 11 Number, hard, hairy, and furniſhed with 
ng Leaves like thoſe of the Lychmis, the Root 
1s hairy. 

This Plant grows in Meadows and by the 
Sides of Brooks near Narbonne; and its Seed is 
ripe in Auguſt or September. | 

This Plant is good againſt the Heat of the 
Stomach, if apply'd to it; it is alſo for the In- 
flammation of the Eyes and Groin, and for the 
3 of the Fundament. It is ſaid that that 
Part which is purply in the Flower, being taken 
in Drink is good againſt the Quinſy. 

MAY BUT TER, Butter made in that Month, 
and reckon'd the beſt for uſe of any other, but 
here we conſider it as Medicinal; and therefore 
before it is ſettled, it is good ¶ Economy to ſave a 
Lump thereof and put it into a Veſſel, and fo 
let it in the Sun for the Space of that Month, 
and it will make it exceedingly Sovereign, and 
medicinal for Wounds, Strains, Aches and the like 
Grievances. 

May O1N TMENT ; ſee Ointment. 

ME ap, a very pleaſant Liquor made of Ho- 
ney and Water; and to have it ſtrong, to four 
Gallons of Water put eighteen Pounds of Ho- 
ney ;z beat the Whites of four Eggs, ſtir them 
in with the Honey till all are melted 3 ſcum it 


well as long as it boils ; and be ſure it boils an 


Hour and an Half: If you like the Taſte, you 
may put a Sprig of Roſemary in the boiling z 
when it 1s cold, work it with a Toaſt ſpread with 
Yeaſt ; and when you put it in the Veſſel, hang 
one Nutmeg therein, the Weight of that in Mace, 
and the ſame Quantity in Cloves, with four Ka- 


be beaten ; put in the Peel of two Lemons z when 
it has done working, ſtop it up, and let it ſtand 
fix Months before you bottle it. See Metheglin. 
Map, (White) a very good Liquor made by 
utting a Pint of Honey, and half a Pound of 
oaf Sugar to every Gallon of Water, ſtir in the 
Whites of Eggs beaten to a Froth, and boil it as 
long as any Scum nies; when it is cold, work 
it with Yeaſt, and to every Gallon put the Juice 
and Peel of a large Lemon : Stop it up when it 
has done working, and bottle it in ten Days. 
MEeapow, Land that bears Graſs, of which 
Hay is made; there are different Sorts of Mea- 


dows, and difterent Ways of making them, It 


may be ſaid, * Country Houſe withcut a 
2 


Meadow 


ſes of Ginger in a Bit of Muſlin ; the Spice mult. 
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Mead ow, is a Body without a Soul, ſeeing we 
know that from Meadows the greateſt Profit a- 
riſes, whether in reſpe& to Hay, or the Cattle 
they feed all the Lear: There are four Sorts of 
Meadows, viz. dry Meadows, moiſt Meadows, 
Meadows ſown with Sainfoin and Medick-Fodder, 


 Spamiſh Trefoil. 


Dry Meadows are thoſe which are ſituated in 
fat Bottoms, and where Hay-Graſs grows natural- 
ly in great Plenty, and much better than in 
thoſe where it grows by the Help of watering. 

Moiſt Meadows are thoſe we ſee in Bottoms and 
along the Sides of Rivulets, which moiſten them 
with their Waters to render them fertil, and 
without the Help of which they would produce 
but little Hay ; their Soil being of a very light 
and very dry Nature, and endued but with lit- 
tle Subſtance. 

Now ſuppoſing that a Country Houſe or Farm 
has no Meadow, and that you would make one, 
you muſt at firſt conſider the Ground you have a 
mind to employ for this End: It will be neceſ- 
ſary if you would have a moiſt Meadow to chooſe 
Ground that is naturally fat and very ſucculent, 
whoſe Bottom is humid ; and this you may 
know by digging not very deep, and that you 
find Water: It thould not alſo be ſituated far 
from ſome River, or Brook ; for generally ſpeak- 
ing, it is in ſuch Places as theſe that Moiſture 1s 
to be met with that ſuits a Meadow. i 

If on the contrary, you would have one that is 
dry, it will be ſufficient that your Ground be 
ſtrong, or elſe light, provided there be a Rivulet 
near, that may make it fertil by its Waters. 

Theſe two Sorts of Meadows thould be always 
ſituated on ſomewhat of a Deſcent; that the 
Waters, with which they may be water'd may 
eaſily glide oft, and not continue long thereon, 
which would cool them too much; in which 
Caſe, they would 175 Hay of very little Value, 
and in a very {mall Quantity. 

After the Choice of the Situation ofthe Ground, 
the Way of preparing it comes next; thoſe who 
would have Meadows to anſwer their End, muſt 
ſurmount all Impatience; and for fifteen or ſix- 
teen Mouths together do nothing but cultivate the 
Ground they have a mind to ſow, and take Care 
never to put the Plough into the Ground but at 
very proper Seaſons; to the end it may be ſtir- 
red in ſuch a Manner that the Graſs may grow 
ſucceſsfully, and that the Countryman may have 


no Occaſion to touch it for many Years after. 


When the Month of February is come, and that 
you judge the Earth to be very well prepared to 
be turned into Meadow Ground; you muſt not 


forget to carry Dung there to ſpread over it, 


and then immediately by the Help of the Plough 
to cover it with Earth : This laſt Culture is gi- 
ven the Earth for two different Purpoſes, the firſt 
of which is, that it may be made quite even, of 
which no Labourer is ignorant, as not to know 
how ; and the other is in order to bury the 
ſpread Dung. 

The neweſt Dung is always the beſt for this 
End, for being put new into the Ground, it pro- 


—Lr. — 


duces more Graſs, which does not a little contg. 


it continue fruitful for ſeveral Years, without 
any further Occaſion to dung it. 


Now the Ground being made ſmooth, and th | 


Dung in it, ſow Hay-Seed therein; it ſhould h 
ſuch as is very fine, and the ripeſt that can þ 
got. amongſt which mix Half Oats. If the Month 
of February be too ſoft, and that you cannot ſoy 
the Meadows, becauſe there are Countries, when 
the Ground cannot be managed at that Time 
you muſt tarry to the End of March, and there: 
fore the Nature of the Ground ſhould be thoroy 

ly known, and when it is proper to go about tus 
Work. In mixing Oats with the Hay-Seed, the 
Intention, is that you ſhould not loſe all yourL, il 
bour this firſt Lear; for it will not fail to groy Wl 


help to pay Part of the Expence you have been 4 
at in turning your Land into Meadow Ground. 


muſt put himſelf into the ſame Poſture as ifh: Ml 
were ſowing Corn, and keep the ſame Pace, his 
Right-hand moving at the ſame Time with his 
Right-foot, and let him ſow the Seed very 
thick, and to the Breadth of a Ridge. 


which he muſt make a Mark at the End of the 
Field, juſt b 


is not; and thus he muſt continue to do, until 

his Work is done. 9 
Then let him take a pretty heavy Harrow for 

the Seed and Dung, and let him croſs the Fa- 


the Time for mowing the Hay is come. 


tle the fir 
nothing worſe than their Biting for a new made 
Meadow, and it is the direct Wa 
loſe both his Pains and his Seed; but it may be] 
mow'd the ſecond Year, and then he may tum 
his Cattle in, it will receive no Hurt. ; 
All Soils will have theirSubſtance waſted in Pro 
portion to the Nouriſhment they yield to Plants, 
Legumes or Graſs; for generally ſpeaking, if yu 
do not from Time to Time reſtore their Ten- 


of having but a very languid Production; 40d 
therefore to bring thoſe Meadows which are © 
ready grown old to reſume new Vigour, they 4% 
in ſome Countries eſpecially, dung them eve) 
third or fourth Year, and always in DecemberorF* i 
nuary; that ſo the Salts of the Dung being temP® iſ 
red by the Winter and Spring Rains, may pene, 
trate further in the Earth, and revive the Rootsof 


the Graſs, that it may grow with more VS 


bute to the Fertility of the Ground, and maka 1 


very well among this other Seed; and it will Ml 


To ſow your Ground equally, the Labourer L 4 


But as the Ground has no Ridge, and that he 
may miſtake, either in not ſowing that which 
ought to be ſown, or in ſowing the ſame Pt 
over again, he muſt carry a Stick with him, with 


the Place where he ſowed hu 
Hay-Seed ; obſerving rather to pitch the Stick r 
in that which is already ſown, than in that which Wa; 


low twice, which will make it fine and ſmooth, 
ſo that nothing may obſtru& the Sithe, when ii 


You are not to expect from a Meadow newly al 
ſown, all the Advantages which ariſe from c. i 
that has been long ſo; and the Owner is more lh 
particularly caution'd here not to ſuffer any Cat- 
Year to graze upon it, there being Bt i 


for him to 


perament by Dunging, you will run the Riſque Cor 
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3 bat is newly made, and one that in its own 
irc has been long ſo, in Point of Dunging ; 


| 3 or this laſt ſhould be improv'd with Dang that 


Vell rotted; for if it ſhould be new and not 
be WWE, vered with Earth, it would not have Time to 
be onſume, and the Mowers themſelves would be in 
th i Danger of meeting it again under their Sithes, 


nd conſequently of mixing it with the Hay. 
vou muſt keep your Meadow clear of all Cat- 
e at the Time when the Graſs begins to ſhoot ; 


re. na for fear the Winter Rains which come down 
8 om the Hills ſhould drown the Roots in a Mea- 
us Wy newly turn'd to be ſo, Care muſt be taken 
the ſurround it wit Ditches; which will alſo pre- 
I. ent its being over-flow'd, when the Graſs is 
ov Woh, in the Time that ſome Storm may happen. 
vil On the contrary, theſe Winter Rains ſhould 


Yet be hinder'd to enter upon old Meadows, which 
that Means will produce plentifully, by con- 
ping along with them whatever is moſt ſubtil 
che Grounds through which they run. 
f your Meadows are ſituated near Rivulets 
nd that you judge they want watering, 8 
Duſt in that Caſe make a Sluce in order to ſtop 
e Water, and make a Drain or Gutter in the 
ide of the Meadow that it may run into it ac- 
ding as your Prudence and Judgment ſhall 
cate to you; after which let the Sluce be 
3 wary that the Water may reſume its natural 
urſe. 

You ſhould never let Hogs get into your 
leaders, for they will ſpoil all with their grub- 
ing: Moles are likewiſe deſtructive to them, but 
ee ſhall not dwell here upon the Manner of de- 
roying them. Sometimes Moſs will grow upon 


y for e Turf; to remed which, you muſt, when 
Far he Month of December comes, ſpread upon the 
" round the Aſhes of Lye as thick as you can; 
* el 1 


his Aſhes will have a very good Effect, if the 
loſs has not been of long ſtanding there; but 

n Caſe you cannot get rid of this Moſs, Prudence 
If direct you not to ſuffer your Ground to re- 


more main unfruitful, and the beſt Way that can be 
C. ken is to change the Nature of it, and to turn 
deins t into plough'd Ground. 

male This Ground will bear Corn in plenty for ſix 
m 10 r ſeven Years, and then you may turn it to Mea- 
4 = gan, by practiſing all the Rules already ſet 


own for this Purpoſe. 
When the Graſs is fit to be cut down, you 
nuſt mow it ; but for the Manner of ordering 
e ſame, you are referr'd to. the Article of Hay- 
Waking, which ſee under that Head. Thoſe who 
Would have an After-math, if they have the 
Weniency of Rivulets, they muſt water their 
eadows as ſoon as the Crop is off, or a little 
ter, in caſe it be dry Weather; for if Rain 


y 00, BP ould then fall, there would be no need for it; 
15 e a Trins: are to 8 as often — 
7. imes as may be judg'd proper, unti 
mpe 1 of mowing comes * 4 
bene . aid Sort of Meadow is that ſown with 
— * — — has very particular Virtues, and 
gow ature, qui 

The Vo 5 * contrary to the foregoing 


The Caſe is not the ſame as to a Meadow 


— 


ones, in reſpect to the Ground; for the others 
require a Soil that is fat and moiſt, and ſituated 
along the Sides of Rivulets, whereas this laſt re- 
quires that which is dry, ſtony and always hilly 
or mountainous ; and the Ground for this uſe 1s 
not ſo long preparing as the others; three good 
Dreſſings will do, and the laſt is to make it 
even, 1n order to ſow the Seed in March. Sain- 
foin is an Enemy to all other Herbs and Graſs 
near it, as Things hurtful to it, and hence it is 
that it requires to be ſown four Times as thick as 
other Grain, and as to the Method of ſowing, the 
ſame muſt be purſued as on the other Meadows ; 
though indeed it does not require ſa much Cir- 
cumſpection, becauſe of the Plenty of Seed that 
, cnt ay and it uſually anſwers your End accor- 
ingly. | 
The fourth Sort of Meadow Ground is that 
ſown with Medick-Fodder ; but having ſpoken 
ory under the ſame Article, it may be con- 
ſulted. 
In ſome Parts of England, they practiſe that 
which they call Burning of Meadow or Paffure- 
Lands, where the Giound is moiſt, cold, clayey, 
:uſhy, or ſubject to ſuch Inconveniences; ſo that 
the Hay or Paſture is ſhort and ſowre, and this 
is not uncommendable, but rather very good Hus- 
bandry to pare off the Turf about Faly or Au- 
guſt, and burn the ſame after your Manner of 
Burning Land for Corn, which ſee; and then let 
it be plow'd up immediately or the following 
Spring, and ſome ſow'd with Hay-Duſt or with 
Corn and Hay-Duſt together ; whereby that acid 
Juice that lay on the Surface of the Earth, that 
was of a ſterile Nature, and hinder'd the Growth 
of the Vegetables, will be evaporated away, and 
alſo the Graſs which had a long Time dege- 
nerated, by ſtanding in a poor Soil, be total] 
deſtroyed, and the Land made fertil and capable 
to receive a better Species brought in the Seed 
from other fertil Meadows. See Up-Land. 

A good Author ſays, that all Meadows which 
are flooded late in the Spring ſhould be rolled 
with a large Barley Roller, which will very much 
mend the Graſs, and prevent the Damage that 
ſuch Hay would otherwiſe do to the Cattle that 
eat it. At the latter End of the Year eat up the 
Graſs in the low wet Lands firſt, and then that 
on your dry warm Lands, 

Mr AaDOw-SAPFRON ; ſee Colchicum. 

MEAapow-SWEET, in Latin Ulmaria, a Plant 
that flowers 1n P park, it is in ſome Writers of 
Phyſick reckon'd amongſt the beſt Alexiphar- 
micks, and ſome call it Regina Prati, the Queen 
of the Meadows: It has a very agreeable Scent 
but it does not by any great Volatility of Smell 
or Pungency in Taſte, ſeem to diſcover in it 
ſuch Properties in ſo large a Degree as Authors 
mention; though the Simple. Mater which is or- 
der'd from it in ſome Diſpenſaries, has a very 
remarkable ſtrong Smell and Taſte; but ſoon 
turns mothery, as all ſuch Waters do. ; 

It is likewiſe an Ingredient in the Milk 
Vater. e 


D d Meal, 
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Mr Al, Corn ground and ſifted from the 
Bran, and reduced as it were into Powder; when 
you grind Corn in order to keep, you muſt 
choole that which is dry. 

When the Corn is ground, as uſually it 1s, in 
a Wind or Water-Mill, you muſt put it into a 
Hutch or Bin, or elſe ſome other Veſſel which 
ſhould be ſet in ſome dry Place; eſpecially Care 
muſt be taken that the Bin or other Veſſels 
ſhould be cloſe ſhut, for fear the Meal ſhould 
loſe its Virtue, or that ſomething thould fall 
into it that might do it an Injury; if it be in 
Summer-time that you would lay up Meal to 
keep, you muſt put it into a Cellar, provided it 
be not moiſt, or elſe in ſome other cool Place; 
if it be in the Vinter-Seaſon, the Bake-houſe 
will do well enough to keep it in. Laſtly, it 
will be proper to ſtir it ſometimes, to the end 
that the Air paſling through it may hinder it to 
ſtick hard together, and to receive an ill Taſte. 

Some in order to keep Meal from corrupting, 
pound an equal Quantity of Cummin and Salt, 
and making a dry Maſs of the ſame, put it into 
the Meal. 

MEALY, a Term uſed concerning certain 
Pears, which having generally ſurpaſſed their 
Ripeneſs, or growing in an ill Soil, have not 
that Quantity of Juice and fine Pulp which they 
ſhould have: Thus they ſay of the Lanſack, 
Dean, Cc. this Pear is mealy, this Pear has a 
mealy Taſte, 

MEa x, a Rural Inſtrument, wherewith they 
mow or haske Peaſe, Break, &c. 

MEASLES, a Diſtemper to which Swine are 
liable; to cure it take a Quart of the oldeſt Wine 
that can be got, mix it with red Oker until it 
be thick; then adding a Gallon of warm and 
ſwect Whey thereto, ou it him to drink af- 
ter he has faſted a Night and a Day. 

MEASLES ; ſee Small. Pox. 

MEASLES, a Diſtemper on Trees, for which 
fee Infirmities of Dees. 

MEASURE, a Rule by which we may know 
and determine the Breadth, Length and Quan- 
tity of any thing : There are ſeveral Sorts of 
Meaſures, as Fathom, Mile, League, Ell, Buſhel, 
&c. of which ſee more under their reſpective 
Heads. 

MED1cx-FODDER, or Spaniſh Trefoil, a Plant 
that ſhoots forth Stalks two Foot high, round, 
{trait, firm, and divided into ſeveral Branches, 
bearing abundance of Leaves, three by three. 
According to Mr. Tournefort's Deſcription : This 
Plant bears papilionaceous Flowers, ſupported 
each by an indented Cup, in the Middle of which 
arites a Chave, that turns to a Fruit like a Spoon- 
full of Seeds like little Kidneys : The Botaniſts, 
particularly the curious Author now mention'd, 
calls this Plant Medica Major eredtior Floribus 
purpuraſcentibus. It has its Name from Media, 
becauſe the Seed of this Plant was firſt brought 
from the Country of the Medes. | 

The uſe of Medick.Fodder is chiefly in Gar- 
dens, it ſhould be ſown in ſoft Grounds : The 
Quarters made of it are not very even when it | 


has neither ſuch fine Leaves nor large Fruit; vi 


Lai * 


is ripe; but by mowing them four Time, 
Vear are kept ſmooth; and beſides, 4, 
Plant is ſeldom ſet but in thoſe Places that vial 
moſt out of the Way, and conſequently wil 
much ſeen : Some Pertons that are not very na 
or would ſave their Money, make Walks ai 
in Sight, and out of Sight, without Diſtinctim Wl 
MEDLER, in Latin Meſpilus, a Tree of a mu 
cling Stature, and very much reſembles 
Hawthorn, the Leaves are indented in the ſail 
Manner, alſo prickly, and it has white Flow 
which turn into Fruit, that arelongiſh, of a ail 
red, and have about three Stones. 4 
There are three Sorts of Medlars , the fl 
and the moſt in eſteem is that which has lug 
Leaves, which grows more than the other tu 
and produces a larger Fruit, and of a bete 
Taſte. 3 
The ſecond is not ſo much valu'd, becauſe i 


| 
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which it may be added, that it is dry, and noi 
agreeable to the Taſte. 3 
The third is more ſcarce, notwithſtandig 
which it may be ſaid to be more curious ta 
good, its Fruit is very ſmall, and it grows n 
rally without Stones. '2 
The common Englih Medlar is but ſmal;* 
but the great Dutch one, ſay our Authors, is 
beſt, and a good bearer ; and if that mentione 
by Mr Ray to be without Stones could be got, i 
would be a great Piece of Curioſity, and wan 
planting. | 
The Medlar-tree, according to M. Chonel, vt 
much eſteem'd and ſought after by many 3 th 
is ſcarce a Farm-Houſe in his Country with 
it: It is long a growing, and is of ſuch a Natur 
as to continue a Dwarf a great while, by Reala 
of the extream Hardneſs of its Wood, which en 
retains ſome of the Sap of the White Thorn a 
which it is uſually grafted : It is likewiſe gu- 
ed on the Wild Pear-tree, as alſo upon its on 
Stock, and fo produces different Effects, accat 
ing to the Nature of the Subject to which it 
applied; and hence it is, they ſay, that if it x 
grafted upon a Garden Pear-tree, the Medina 
will be larger and better taſted, than if yu 
grafted it upon the wild one or the White Than 
Experience makes us ſpeak with Certainty a 
this Occaſion. | 
Slit-grafting being only proper for Media 
you muſt wait until the Month of March to pe 
form this Operation ; wherein you may be tu 
inform'd, if you have recourſe to the * þ 
of Slit-Grafting. | 8 
The Grafts of Medlars are to be gathered m N 
the Extremity of their Branches, of a Ian 
or two's Growth, but thoſe of two are alu 
the beſt, eſpecially the Grafts which have Rt 
about them. =. 
The Rings are the Marks or certain tin N 
verſe Fibers, wherein the Circulation of the WM 
is ſlowly perform'd, which will make the G. 
much ſooner produce Fruit, than when the) 1 1 
quite ſmooth; for the Sap then being cal) 


upwards with Vchemence, and fopping 
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make them produce nothing but! 
inſtead of the expected 


1 lace will l 
bod for a good while, 


ruit. 


= Three Years after the Medlars are grafted, 
cy pluck them up out of the Nurſery to trauſ- 


; of j 3 ant them, and the proper Time for this Work 
tion . er. 
mi tu planting of Medlars, if they be grafted up- 


either the wild or cultivated Pear-tree, Care 
im nuſt firſt be taken to cut off their Pivot or Tren- 
ee. for fear that this Part of the Tree in grow- 
2 og al ways downward, ſhould receive Part of the 
&bſ{tznce of the Earth, which ought to ferve for 
Wc $uſtenance of the Branches, and Nouriſhment 
WE Fruit : And the ſame Inconvenience will hap- 
en, if you do not put ſome good Earth in t 
ottom of the Hole; on the coatrary, if Med- 
„ are grafted upon Hawthorns, or Stocks of 
beir own Kind, there is no Danger in tranſ- 
Wanting, do it as dextrouſly as you can, they 
ill do very well. 
it is with Medlars as with other Trees, the 
Wetter you manage them, the more Profit they 
vill yield; it is neceſſary for the firſt three 
ears you give one Dreſſing yearly, if you 
would . the Pleaſure in Time to ſee the 
Fruits of your Labour. : 
W The Fruit of this Tree is unlike that of moſt 
chers, which fall from the Trees upon the leaſt 
Wpproach of Cold; on the contrary, the Med lars 
ſtick the faſter to them, and mult be pull'd oft, 
hen you find them to be near ripe, and they 
will become quite ſo upon Straw, on which you 
Ware to lay them for ſome Time. g 
This Fruit is eaten either raw or in Com- 
otes, with Freſh Butter, Wine and Sugar, and 
ales for delicious Food. 


eu As to the Medicinal Virtues of Medlars ; it 
orn u is proper for thoſe that are troubled with the 
ga ripes and a Looſeneſs to eat them; their De- 
ts om coction will ſtop the Defluctions which fall up- 
ccor- on the Throat, Wind-pipe, Teeth and Gums, if 
h it ou waſh your Mouth therewith; and if Women 
f ite will for ſome Time fit upon this Decoction, it 
Media will ſtop the over- flowing of the ow ; Med- 
if aa les being dry and incorporated with the Juice of 
Than ; Roſes, adding thereunto ſome Cloves, red Coral 
nty af and a little Nutmeg, they make an excellent Ca- 
aplaſm of the ſame, and apply it to the Sto- 
[ello mach, to prevent vomiting. 
to pt ECHOACAN, the Root of a twiggy Plant, 
e ful Whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of Ivy, and whoſe 
Artic Fruit is almoft like that of Coriander : It grows 
n the Ile of Mechoacan, from which it has its 
df me. You muſt chooſe that which is white, 
a Ye end take Care it does not yield Duſt in bruiſing 
alu, which is a Sign of its being decay'd or rot- 


ien, and that it be not mix'd with Briony Root, 
n very often happens, by reaſon of ſome 


? Keſemblance between them ; however, it 1s an 
1 


>. Matter to perceive the Difference, becauſe 
Gnu Priony Root has no Circles proceeding from 
1 6 e Center to the Superficies, as the Mechoacan 
Call) T. and has not that farinous and inſipid 
g 15 aſte. 


Mechoacam purges away Phlegm and ſerous 
Humours gently and without Pain, and is ſo far 
from weakning the Parts, as other Purges do, that 
it ſtrengthens them; it is better diſſolved in Wine 
than in any other Liquor; it may be given 
without danger to aged People and young Chil- 
dren : It is very ood for an inveterate Cough, 
Cholick and the Pox. 

Meni, an acute Diſtemper which ſeizes 
upon one Part or Side of the Head, either the 
left or right : It may proceed from an external 
Cauſe, as from the Sun, Blow upon the Head, or 
Coal Fire. 

If it proceeds from the Sun, the Perſon muſt 
take the freſh Air, and rnb his Head with the 
Oil of Rofes. 

If from a Blow, which has its Counter-blow, 
you muſt open the Cephalick Vun and bleed; 
you muſt likewiſe faſt, or eat but very little. 

When it is cauſed by the Smoke of Coals, let 
the Party take a Vomit and go into very freſh 
or cool Air; Tobacco or the Seed of Marigold 
may be uſed for the Vomit. 

Other Preſcriptions there are, Take the true 
Balm, heat it a little upon a Diſh, and rub the 
Temples with it as hot as it can be born. 

Take three Glaſſes of Water, and when you 
have drank them walk for ſome Time, and you 
w1ll find Eaſe. 

Take Ivy Leaves, pound them, and put the 
Juice that comes from them into a little Oil of 
Roſes, mix the whole together, then take the 
End of a Linnen-Cloth, and dipping the ſame 
into this Liquor, rub the Forehead, Noſtrils and 
Temples therewith. 

Take the Head of a Crow, broil it upon the 
Coals, and then picking out the Brains, eat it 
there is no Head-ach, be it never ſo great, but 
it will remove. a 

You muſt in the Month of May, in fair Wea- 
ther, before Sun-riſfing, gather the Leaves of Mal- 
3 and ſnuff the Dew upon them up your 
Noſe. 

Take a Quantity of Peach- ſtones and pound 
them, of which make a Plaiſter and apply it to 
the Forehead. See Head. 

MELANCHOLY, a Diſtemper incident to 
Mankind ; Errant Melancholy, as the French 
call it, differs from Madneſs, becauſe the Hu- 
mours thereof are more moderate; for the melan- 
cholick Perſon is ſo ſar from being outragious, 
like the other, that on the contrary he is very ſad 
and penſive, always in Fear; ever ſeeking Soli- 
tude, Caves, Deſarts, the Banks of Ponds, Pools, 
&c. not knowing where to go, nor able to reſt 
in any Place; and his Face is commonly of a 
dark yellow Hue, his Tongue dry as if he were 
always thirſty, his Eyes dry, weak, and ever 
weeping, and his Skin hard and dry. | 

Some Phyſicians imagine that the Cauſe of 
this Diſtemper ariſes from a black, earthy and 
muddy Humour, incloſed in the Head or in the 
Spleen, and throughout the whole Body, or in the 
Hypocondria; and thus they diſtinguiſh this 
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Seat in the Brain, diſcovers it ſelf when Fear | 
and Sadneſs continue a long Time without any 
Cauſe; that which proceeds from the Sympathy 
of the Spleen, may be diſcerned by the Blood's 
being very black, thick and groſs; by a dark 
and tawny Complection, at an advanced Age, in 
the Autumn, or towards the End of Winter, and 
in a Climate that is hot and dry, by the Manner 
of living; at or upon the Suppreſlion of the Men- 
ſes, or Hemorrhoids, or the Cure of ſome old 
Ulcers. | 

That which proceeds from the Hypocondria, 
diſcovers it ſelf by an inward Heat without be- 
ing droughty ; the Party will belch much, and 
will have ſo much Wind in his Stomach and 
Bowels, which brings upon him ſuch a Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, that * ſeems as if he would 
be choak'd eagry Minute. Some have their 
Spleen ſwollen, and their Meſentery extended 
and painful, 

hen the melancholick Humour 1s convey'd, 
either to the Brain, Nerves, or Eycs, it cauſes 
either frequent Vertigoes, or menaces the Party 
with an Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Blindneſs, Cou- 
vulſion, or Madneſs. 

It is a good Sign when melancholick Perſons 
have the Piles come upon them, becauſe the more 
earthy Blood will be diſcharged that Way. 

There are external Cauſes which produce Me- 
lancholy; as the Abſence of a Husband or Wife, 
the Infidelity cither of the one or other, the Ab- 
ſence of one you love, the Preſence of a Perſon 

ou hate, ſenſible Affront, or extream Sorrow. 

A Remedy. proper for this Diſtemper is to let 
the Party know by Argument the Weakneſs of 
ſuch a Prepoſſeſſion. 

In caſe the melancholick Humour deduces its 
Origin from the Brain; a little Blood muſt be 
taken away and the more in order to prevent 
other Accidents, than from an abſolute Necetlity : 
After which bathing is proper, and purging ei— 
ther with Pills of Alves, Agarick, or an Ounce 
of the Syrup of Hellebore d1ilolved in a Glaſs of 
the Decoction of Polypody, and two Drams of 
Sena. | 
Ihe other two Sorts are cured by bleeding in the 

Arms and Feet, or elſe either by applying Leeches 
to the Hemorrhoids, by a Cauſtick behind the 
Head, pretty ſtrong Gliſters, or often repeated 
Purges, conſiſting of ſix Drams of the Confecti- 
on Hamech, diſſolved in a Decoction of two 
Drams of Sena, Polypody and Epithyme, 

Let the Patient on that Day he does not purge, 
take in the Morning faſting a Decoction conſiſt- 
ing of an Ounce and an half of Indian Mirabolans 
bruiſed, and two Dozen of Raiſins of the Sun 
boiled in a Pint of Water, Paris Meaſure, until 
half is conſumed ; which being ſtrained, add to 
it an Ounce and an half of Manna, or elſe let 
him be purg'd with the following Pills. | 

Take an Ounce and an half of Aloes, five 
Drams of black Hellebore, and as much Poly 
dy, three Drams of Agarick, and as much of each 


of theſe that follow, viz. of Azure, Sal Gem and 


Coloquintida, reduced all into Powder, make a 


Maſs for Pills with a little Syrup of Roſes; 
ow is from a Dram and a half, to two and uf 
alt. 

There is an external Remedy which is v 
ſovereign and ſurprizing, and which may beuſ; 
as there is Occaſion, and that is, to dip a lag 
Cloth in Brandy, and to wrap the Patient in 1M 
at the ſame Time ſet the Brandy on fire, andth 
Eagerneſs the Patient will have to diſeng 
himſelf, and _ the Flames, together wi 
the Fear of being burnt, will infallibly cure hin 
or elſe you may make uſe of Rods and whip hin, 
and ſometimes cuff him; or apply a Cauſtigft 
to the Sagital Suture, 

Me LANCHOLY,aDiſtemper amongſt Pulm 
all thoſe Perſons who have been exact Obſerve 
of the Diſtempers or Accidents which are vn 
to befal Poultry, have confeſs'd they have foul 
their Cocks and Hens ſometimes fall ini 
Languiſhment 3 and this they know by their i. 
ring, having a bigger Craw than uſual, red Vein 
on it r from the Meagerneſs of the 
Stomach, and throwing away their Food ws 
they pick it: This Melancholy proceeds from ſom 
Food which has over-heated them; you multi 
therefore pieſently obviate the Diſtemper, H 
giving them Oats and Hemp-ſeed, and thrice uM 
ix Days alternatively, ſome Lettice and Bei 
well chopt, with ſome Bran ſteep'd in Wan 
wherein a Lump of Sugar has been diſſolved. 

Or elſe, if it be in Melon Time, and you hn 
ſome of the Seed, take and pound it well, all 
mixing with it a little Millet, let them eat h 
This Way of Feeding will very much contributif 
to the curing of them. » 

MELICERIDES, a Name given to certain Ti 
mours in Horſes, by Reaſon of the Reſemblana 
that is between them and a Honey-Comb ; the 
attack the Joints and ſend forth a gluey Matt 
like Honey; the Way to cure them is to bun 
them with red hot Irons in order to bring a π] 
all the Matter; the Ulcers made by the r 1 
are heal'd with ſome Wax melted in Oil, av 
Hogs Greaſe ; they muſt be wath'd in Sea-Wate, 
if it can be got, or elſe in cold Water: Some 2. 
of opinion theſe Tumours ſhould be burnt ui 
Braſs Plates or Inſtruments, and not with Im 
ones, Thoſe Ulcers which run thro' a certai Bl 
Hole are called Hydatides ; they grow upon tit 
Heels, under the Feet; you muſt not, ſays WW 
Chomell, apply Fire to them; they are known H 
the Horſe's lying down in the Stable longer tha 
ordinary, and not getting up without help, av 
when he is up he ſtretches his Thighs and draw WW 
them in again: This Diſtemper befals them i 
Winter, when they have been but little exerciſes I 

Another Preſcription for the Melicerides is, u. 
bleed the Horſe in the Knee, and to rub it wit?! 
Sponge dip'd in Wine and Honey-Water. 1 
this does not cure him, you muſt lightly . 
ply to his Knee a Plate of Iron hot, and to cus 
the Ulcers, take two Pounds of Oil, ſix Ounces . 
Sal Armoniack, wild Sage eight Ounces, V 
digreaſe and Litharge, of each ſix Ounces, ct 
Froth or Scum of Nitre, as much as there * 
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AF es: let the whole be mix'd together, to 
2 * Need ſhall require. Another Pre- 
ration is, to take Nitre, old Hogs Greafe and 
imſtone, three Ounces, Sal Armoniac, wild 
rel, Droſs of Silver and White-lead, an Ounce 
each; and a Pound and an half of Oil, which 
zuſt be all mix'd together. 
The Melicerides are cured with repercuſſive 
ad glutinous Medicines 3 you are to rub them 
te firſt Day with Salt and Oil; and on the 
xt waſh em with hot Water, and anoint em 
ith Gooſe-greaſe and Butter. 
= M:i1LoT, in Latin Melilotus, a Plant that 
oally grows three or four Foot high; the Stem 
divided into ſeveral little Branches from the 
not; the Leaves grow three and three like 
ruffles, being a little indented round the Edges, 
Wd very thin: The Flowers are yellow, and the 
ea is contained in ſjnall black Cods, a little 
cad, thin, and flat; it grows every where; 
Wc freſheſt is the beſt : It bloſſoms in Fuly and 


* 
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uguſt. | 
2 mollifies Inflammations, eſpecially 
oſe of the Eyes, Womb, Fundament and Te- 
icles, if you boil it in ſome Wine and apply it, 
ding ſometimes thereto, either the Volk of a 
paſted Egg, Flower of Fenugreek, or Wheat- 
ower, with fair Water: It will cure freſh Im- 
oſthumes, which ſend forth a corrupt Matter, 
nd a Scald Head, if mix'd with Chio Earth, Wine 
r Galls ; It diſſolves, rarifies, and ſoftens like 
amomile, yields a very good Smell, eſpecially 
ben it is freſh, and when it Rains in Summer- 
ne, and allays Pains where. ever they are. 
Merrer, a Diſeaſe in a Horſe, being a dry 
cab that grows on the Heels of his Fore-feet ; 
ad is is in this Manner, Take of ordinary 
oney half a Pint, black Soap a quarter of a 
Found, mix them well together, then put to it 
ur or five Spoonfuls of Vinegar and as much of 
llum finely beaten and imbrew'd as a Hen's 
eg, and of fine Flower two Spoonfuls; mix 
m very well together, and having clip'd away 
ee Hair, apply it thereto Plaiſter-wiſe ſo far as 
e Sorrance goes, and let it ſo remain for five 
ays; then take it away, and waſh all the Leg, 
ost and Sorrance, with powdered Beef Broth ; 
pd after rope up his Legs with Thumb-bands 
Ot loft Hay, wet in the ſame Liquor, and he will 
= well. Remember always, = ever the Sor- 
"ce is dreſt to take off the Scab, or whatever 
ruſty Thing ſhall be on the Place, and to waſh 
very clean. | 
Mrrox, a Plant that ſhoots out long twig'd 
ens or Vines, that lie upon the Ground; the 
== cs and Flowers are like thoſe of Cucumbers, 
ll ay imaller; the Fruits which ſucceed the Flow- 


ober in Form and Bigneſs: This Plant, which 
23 5 by Seed only, is cultivated in Gardens: 
um Enemy to it, and therefore the Me- 
u Which are produced in hot Countries are 
iter than thoſe of cold ones. 
Vo f. II. 


Gon for, Frankincenſe and White. lead, of ea * 


5 ae very well known, and differ from one a- 


Melon Seed is in its own Natute as durable 
and retains its prolifick Quality to as great ani 
Age as any known; for if it is laid dry, and ſo 
kept, it will grow at the End of twenty Years; 
but by reafon of ſuch an Age before it is ſowed, 
it muſt be ſteep'd in ſome ſoft Matter, that is not 
at all corroſive, as Milk or Mead, and that with 
Judgment, both in Point of Time, and in Rela- 
tion to its Age: If at the forementioned Age, it 
muſt be ſteep'd four and twenty Hours ; but if 
at half that Age, then twelve are ſufficient z and 
if at ſix or ſeven Years old, then five or ſix 
Hours will be enough; but at this laſt Age it 
will grow pretty well without ſoaking: Now the 
Reaſon of the Performance is, that the Kernels of 
the greateſt Age, being fo long kept dry, will con- 
ſequently grow hard, and unleſs mollifled by ſoak- 
ing, the chilling Quality having been fo long laid 
aſleep, will awake but ſlowly, and by the Moi- 
ſture of the Bed, will rot before it can exert it 
ſelf; and the ſame Reaſon for Seeds of different 
* will hold good in their Proportion. Seeds 
of one or two Years old will be ſure not to fail 
in their Growth; but then the Diſadvantage of 
all of em is, that they will ſpend themſelves too 
freely in their Vines without fruiting, which ſu- 
perfluous Sap is mightily corrected by the Age of 
the Seed, which when it has been ſown more par- 
ticularly at ſix or ſeven Years old, the Joint of 
the Plant will be thorter, and not only moce in 
Number, but more hardy and better Fruit may 
be reaſonably expected. 

The ſeveral Kinds of this Fruit are almoſt in- 
numerable, out of all which as the earlieſt, ſome 
recommend the ſmall Galloway, and ſay that the 
black and white Spaniſh Melon, the wrought green 
Turkey, the Italian wharted, and the French large 
Melons are good; and ſo the black and red Wa- 
ter Melen, but that theſe two laſt Kinds are with 
more Difhculty raiſed in our Climate; tho' ſome 
lay, they have rais'd em larger than any other, 
and as good, in the judgment of thoſe who have 
cut em in the Weft Indies, as they found 'em there: 
But the Advice of ſome 1s to thoſe who would 
have all theſe Fruits nicely good, to endeavour 
to get their Seed from abroad, at leaſt once in 
three Years ; becauſe by the frequent ſowing of 
them in our Iſland; it will loſe Part of its Co- 
lour, and much more of its Taſte. 

As to the Seed or hot Beds for Melons, as al- 
ſo Cucumbers; they may be made after different 
Manners, the one of Horſe. litter and Graſs well 
mix d, laid together on an Heap for ſeven or 
eight Days to heat, and then taken away and laid 
into a Bed, imagining thereby that the Violence 
of the Heat is aſſwaged, and that the Roots of 
the Plants will receive no immoderate Heat, e- 
ſpecially not to be burnt, but come on more flou- 
riſhing and with a larger Leaf; but this taking up 
too much Time, the Bed will be apt to be cold 
before the Plants are fit to be remov'd into the 
Ridges; and therefore the other Way, which is 
judged to be the moſt reaſonable, leſs troubleſome, 
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have always uſed, is to take Horſe-Litter from 
the Dunghil, ſuch as has been made about a 
Month or ſix Weeks before, and make the Seed- 
bed of it, laying it about five Foot wide and 
four Foot high, and as long as every one judges 
convenient, according to the Size of his Melonry, 
where he plants out to ſtand for Fruit: Straw 
ſhould be faid a Foot thick on the Top of this 
Bed, which in three or four Days will raiſe the 
Heat equally, without which it will be apt to 
bas: Take away the Straw at the End 
of this Term, and cover the Bed about four In- 
ches deep, either with the rotten Dung of the 
laſt Year's Ridges, or for want of ſuch Covering 
with Cow-dung. f 
The next Thing to be conſidered is the ſow- 
ing and managing the Plants on their Seed. Beds; 
the uſual Way is to ſow and raiſe them till they 
are fit for the Ridge under Frames, and it has 
often ſucceeded tolerably well, but this Practice 
is not approved of by ſome People, as you will 
ſee by and by; let therefore two Rows of Glaſles 
be ſet the Length of your Bed, and as much to- 
wards the Middle of it as you can, to preſerve 
Heat, and where theſe Glaſſes are to ſtand, erect 
little Hills of rich ſifted Mould, which when 
made flat at the Top, remains about 8 Inches 
deep, and abunt 6 Inches diameter wider than 
the Glaſs: Theſe Glaſles ſtand 4 Inches one from 
another : You will by thruſting in a Finger, per- 
ceive when the Heat riſes ; then ſcatter yourSeed 
on the Hill, fo that it may come up two Inches 
diſtant under the Glaſs : It muſt be prick'd in 
about one Inch and cover'd : It will appear in 
about four or five Days. If the Weather proves 
ſtormy or cold, you muſt allow them but little 
Air; or if the Sky proves clear, they muſt have 
but little Sun; for the Sun will ſoon draw the 
Heat of ſo freſh a Bed to that Degree, that in an 
Hour or two's Time, the two firſt Leaves which 
are call'd the Deaf-Ears of the Plant, will twirl 
or coffer. When they grow to have their third 
Leaf as big as a Sixpence, take off the ſtrongeſt 
of them, and prick eight or ten of thoſe at equal 
Diſtances, all over the Glaſs, at which Time the 
Mould ſhould be ſtirr'd up, and ſmell'd to, that 
it may be free from Fuſtineſs; if not, ſome 
freſh Mould ſhould be mixed with it. If you 
give theſe Plants a little Water, they will ſtand 
the Sun the ſooner, eſpecially when it is fine 
Weather; for while the Water fills the Pores of 
the Earth the Root cannot be prejudiced by the 
Sun- Beams: To this may be only added, that 
white Straw 1s found to be the beſt and warmeſt 
Covering, and to be preferred to Mats; for Straw 
will eaſily be laid cloſe between and round about, 
as well as on the Top of the Glaſſes, as thick as 


one pleaſes, according to the Bed's Age, or Cold- 


neſs of the Weather ; and that the Glaſſes raiſe 
theſe Beds better than Frames is evident, for if 
a Damp ariſes in one Part of the Bed, the whole 
will not be affected therewith, but it may be 
more eaſily let out from under a Glafs, than a 
Frame, without chilling the whole Bed : The 
Glaſſes in good Weather mult be taken off, for 


about an Hour at a Time, wiped and ſet by til 
dry the Bed, which will carry, your Plants if 
they come to the Ridge. It muſt be obſeryyifi 
that if theſe Plants grow tall, they muſt be q 
off, leaving but two Foints, that they may thun 
out ſtronger thereby, and more proper Vine 
order for the Ridges; but this Pruning muſt 
in clear Weather and about ten Days before th 
are removed to their Ridge; and though ſo 
may ſuggeſt that this Straw will harbour Mi 
which wall crop off the Plants, yet ſince there 
pecan ſome Corn left in it, Mice will ſeldq 
urt the Plant, and if you find they do, you 
order Corn to be ſtrew'd under the Glaſſes, wha L 
diverts them till they can be deſtroy'd by Tu 
and the like Machines. | 
The Melon-Gardens in Spain, Portugal and 
Southern Parts of France, are ſeldom regaridf 
after they are ſown, till the Fruit begins ton 
pen ; and they ſeldom or never fail of good Fri 
and a large Quantity, although they give'emy 
other Dreſſing than what is neceſſary to prepy 
the Ground for the Reception of the Seed; bu 
is otherwiſe in our Climate. 
As to the Seaſon of ſowing Melons and C 
bers, no Time indeed can be fix'd in particulyMf 
the ſame Rules are not to be laid down tod 
Gardeners : The Ambition of the Gardena 
about London chiefly conſiſts in the Production 
theſe Fruits, at Times either before or after 
natural Seaſons, and having a mind to have th 
earlier than others, they will ſow in the Beg 
ning of Fanuary or ſooner, and with much bf 
duſtry and good Underſtanding ; though tha 
Plants will be apt to receive Checks, and tha 
Fruit prove but ſmall, yet they will have ſol 
to cut towards the Beginning of April: The vn 
Air in this Climate will farink the Vines wi 
make them ſmall], ſo that ſuch early Fruit, tl 
as a Rarity they may pleaſe, yet can neither 
ſo fine to the Eye, nor ſo delicate to the Tali: 
for the Sun it ſelf, from which they receive tl 
greateſt Part both of Colour and Taſte, does lt 
afford ſuch influencial Heat, by Reaſon of 
Diſtance at that Seaſon ; However, they may 
raiſed in Garden-pots or Offer Baskets, which 
ſome Men prefer, and remov'd into freſh Ba 
to continue an equal Heat: But the moſt uluhl 
and moſt ſucceſsful Time of ſowing either Mau 
or Cucumbers with us, is about the Twelfth. | 
Fourteenth of February; then your Plants u 
come up strong and large, and will be fit to 
er out towards the End of March, and 
orward till the Middle of April, and Mw 
will cut in Fane. Some ſay; that this is 6 
ſettled Time they have made uſe of for for ? 
for three or four and Twenty Years, in all wi" 
5 never miſled of a Crop; though with ty 
Difference, that as the beſt Years have all 
three or four Hundred Brace of Melons, ſo in” 
worſt they ever knew, three or four-ſcore BY 
have apain d to their full Maturity on Ger 
about nineteen Yards long and ſixteen broad, 
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latter End of March, or the Be- 
| 


ng with the Seed. beds; now admitting the 
eloy-gromnd aboveſaid be allow'd as a Rule for 
) cription-ſake, our Hedges are at eight Foot 
ide, in the Middle of which Space make your 
Vage four Foot wide, and at leaſt two Foot and 
m half high, let it be well trod down and wa- 
Wierd, as you imagine, to the Bottom; the Heat 
will rife in two br three Days; then lay cold 
ung of the laſt Year's Uſe of about three Inches 
Weep, beating it cloſe with the Back of a Spade 
the Heat next Day will come 2 this Cove- 
ring, and then you may form the Hills for your 
Plants of warm good Mould about fix Inches deep, 
as already directed in the Seed- bed; you may next 
Day plant under your Glaſs, two Plants tuo 
Inches diſtant, which muſt be immediately wa- 
ter d, and ſuch tranſplanting is beſt to be done in 
the Evening, and thoſe Plants muſt be ſet up to 
their Necks in the Mould. You muſt obſerve, 
that there muſt be at leaſt five Foot, not from 
Hill to Hill, but from Plant to Plant ; and for 
the firſt three or four Days a Wiſp of Wheat 
or Peaſe-ſtraw, laid on the Glaſs only againſt the 
Sun is better than Mats. 
Now four Foot is allow'd to your firſt Ridge, 
as ſufficient, both to keep the Plants warm, and 
to allow Room for the ſtriking of their Roots, 
which in about three Weeks Time will creep to 
the Outſide of the Ridges, at which Time Mould 
muſt be laid all over the Ridge, the ſame Depth 
as under the Glaſſes, which Bed lying ſo long 
uncover'd, was only to diſpoſe of that nauſeous 
Heat, which at firſt roſe from the Dung. Here 
it is to be obſerved, that no more but four Foot 
ol the eight is imploy'd till now, but within 
about three Foot towards the South; and about 
ten Days after that, the two Foot on the other 
Side: Earth, if you have any, muſt be laid 
about eight Inches deep on theſe two laſt Alleys 
which will make and preſerve an additiona 
Heat, till a great Part of your Pruit ſets, which 
for want of it, or in a Bed made fo wide at once, 
will occaſion moſt of the Fruit for the firſt Fort- 
night to drop off. The Plants muſt be water'd 
as ſoon as ſet, to preſerve the Leaves from falling 
off, which the Strength of a freſh Bed will other- 
wiſe occaſion, for too much Steam will be apt 
to ariſe at firſt, ſo that the Mould muſt be pull'd 
away on two Sides of the Glaſs about three In- 
ches wide and one deep, which as the Air comes 
in forces the Steam away. ; 
For the ordering of the Plants upon the Ridges, 
in Conſideration that the Plants have been ta- 
ken off at the Middle of their ſttongeſt uptight 
Branch in their Seed-bed, there ſeems to be no 
Reaſon for their being prun'd of the Ridges, 
till about ſuch Time as they are not to be kept 
within their Glaſſes; then Mould being laid all 
over the Bed, as near as can be gueſſed at eight 


wh 


the Branches of the Plants from the Bed on one 


Side, that another may with his Foot tread flat, 
and with his Toe, cloſe to the Root of the Plant, 
faſten the Ground gently at firſt, round the 
Hole, and ſo hard afterwards, that it will bear 
his Weight, and ſo backward round the Hole, 
ſtill obſerving to keep your Toe towards the 
Roots. This Method is preſcribed, becauſe if 
this Treading was incautioufly perform'd dy 
going croſs the Ridge, the yielding of the Mould 
would tear the Roots in Pieces. | 

When this is perform'd in each Hole, the 
whole Ridge muſt be Teo we together with 
the Alleys, which are ſuppoſed to lie at an equal 
Height with the Ridge, from Hedge to Hedge 
but if it can be avoided, this ſhould not be trod 
in wet Weather; becauſe the Ridge will then 
be too apt to crack. In the next Place, take a 


Scuttle of fine dry Mould, and holding up the 


Plants again, lay it from the Roots to near a 
Yard wide, and about an Inch thick, as looſe as 
ou can round each Hole, if any Part of the 
ed or Alley ſhould afterwards crack, they muſt 
be how'd for about an Inch. | 

This Manner of acting will indeed hinder the 
Roots from running $ faſt as otherwiſe, the Bed 
all over being near as hard as a High-way, but 
then the Advantape muſt be conſider'd, and it 
muſt be allow'd the Ground they get ſupplics 
more Nouriſhment by its Parts, being kept ſb 
cloſe to the Root, and the Sun-beams, which hag 
been experienced to kill extraordinary good Cro 
of Fruit, by pointing too freely through the 
Pores of ſuch hollow Earth, are hereby kept out, 
and as the Drought cannot get in, ſo conſe- 
quently, Plants thus managed cannot ſtand in 
need of much Water; which every Body muſt 
needs allow not only ſpoilsthe Colour and Taſte bf 
all Meloys, but frequently decays the very Roots 
themſelves; inſomuch that it has been often 
ſeen, even in Noblemen's Gardens, a great deal 
of Fruit ſhriveling at half the Growth, by the 
Decay of the Root. 

Another Advantage will readily be allow'd, 
which is, that as the Ground is kept cloſe, fo the 
Heat ariſing from the Dung, cannot ſo ſoon eva · 
porate, but will yak. i the Plants for a lon- 
ger Time, and therefore watering ſhould not be 


the Evening; but if the Weather ſhould prove 
hot for an extaordinary Time, or to an uncoms 
mon Degree, ſome Leaves, if the Root wants it, 
will begtn to coffer, in which Caſe there is a Nes 
ceſſity of Water; to which it may be added, 


as already order'd, and with the back of a Knife, 
ſtirring the Mould laid under the Glaſſes fine 
and light, breaks thoſe little Pipes or Channels, 
which watering had forced, ard when duſt y, the 
Sun cannot pierce it as before. 

Pruning muft be perform d, according to the 
Healthfulnefs of the Plattts, or the Kinds of Fruit; 
Tender Fruit requires lefs ptuning than thoſe that 
are ſttonget and more hardy: When the Plants 


nchet, one Man muſt take off a Glaſs, and hold 


throw otit abundance of ſmall Vines, at three or 
E 2 fous - 


uſed above twice or thrice in a Seaton, and that itt 


that how ing the Ground where it can be come at, 
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four Inches diſtance from the Root, half their 
Number may be taken away with ſmall Sciſſars, 
which prune better and quicker than a Knife; 
but this muſt be done with a clear Sky, which 
otherwiſe will be apt to rot the Vines, and it muſt 
be obſerved, that whatever is cut off, muſt be 
_ near an Inch and an half from the Joint be- 
ow it, 

In order to ſet the Fruit, it has been the uſu- 
al Practice of the moſt celebrated Gardeners, to 
cut off the Vines a Joint or two beyond the Fruit, 
and the Reaſon given for it is, that the Sap has 
the leſs to feed, and conſequently the Fruit wall 
be the larger: But a Reverend Author having 
directed but two Plants in a Hole and at five 
Foot diſtance, which will cover the Ridge, fo 
that a Gardener will be obliged to cut with his 
Garden- Sciſſars a Foot wide on each Side, to walk, 
prune, water or gather the Fruit; inſtead of ſtop- 
ping the ſtrongeſt Vines, he takes oft half the 
weak ones, which ſuck more Nouriſhment from 
the Root, than what grows beyond the Fruit up- 
on the ſtrongeſt Shoots; Beſides, Sap draws more 
freely to the Fruit, when it has the Liberty of 
paſling by it for ſome Diſtance, than when it's 
obliged to ſtop at the Fruit; for there are differ- 
ing Natures in a Plant; the one proper for the 
Growth of the Vine, and the other to the Fruit, 
and no Vine can have the Strength, which by 
Nature it ought to have, till both are made exer- 
tive of their Qualities; ſo that if the Gardeners 
will prune, they ſhould at leaſt leave four Joints 
beyond the Fruit. But after all, the forementi- 
on'd Author's chief Reaſon for leaving half the 
ſmall Vines in each Hole 1s, that the greateſt 
Part of the Crop is expected from thoſe Vines, 
becauſe they always produce the moſt taſteful 
Fruit, as growing neareſt to the Fruit, and with 
the Management of Glaſſes, of which by and by, 
he will undertake, admitting the Plants are 
healthful, that three or four Brace of Melons ſhall 
be produced, which ſhall ſtand the Oppoſition 
of all Weather; ſome of them within ten or 
twelve Inches, and others within four or five of 
the Root : Nay he has ſeveral Times known, 
that they have ſet ſo cloſe to the Root, that they 
have lifted it half an Handful from the Ground, 
and if the Gardener had not ſeen it and cut it off, 
it would in three or four Days after, have thrown 
the Plant up by the Root : Neither does he omit 
to remark, that there are generally towards the 
latter end of June Showers of Rain, after which 
the Sun ſhines upon the Plants with fo muchHeat, 
that where a Drop of wet hangs upon a Vane, 
the Sun-Beams in drying of it up, will draw a 
Hole in the Vine, which when the next Rain 
falls, will imbibe the Water and rot the Place; 
by which Gardeners loſe a great deal of their 


Fruit and Vines, which ſhould afford them more. 


Now in Conſideration that ſuch a Seaſon may 
come, he does not adviſe much pruning, and he 
is ſure they will want more, if this happens. 
Though it has been ſaid before, that Frames on 
the Seed-Bed are but of little Uſe, becauſe the 
Plants at that Seaſon are not fit to endure ſo large 


— 


them very proper for the firft Melons, or on by 
Beds; becauſe the Weather is then more ten. 
perate, the Vines growing longer than what! 
Glaſs will preſerve from Winds, and when th 
Frames are new lin'd, good Mould muſt be lat 
within at the Edges of them, to prevent th 
Stench of the new Dung from riſing, which wil 
deſtroy Melons or Cucumbers; but as to the g 
neral Crop which comes later, Glazier's Glaſ, i 
are much better. M. Chomell ſays, that Fro 
will ſometimes break all the Bell-Glaſſes, au 
therefore you muſt make ſome Caſes of Stray 


in the Night; he ads, that ſome make earthy 
ones in the Form of he other, but without ay 
Reaſon for it, but becauſe the Sun cannot pene. 
trate through them, as it does through Glaſs, un 
leſs they will ſay, they have them to ſerve for: 
Night's covering, or againſt Froſts, for which 


dle of the Day, and the Frames muſt be turn 
” ay and ſweeten. Glaziers Glaſſes muſt, fron 
the ſet 


ten Days of the ripening of the Fruit, be kept 


to be wip'd and kept dry, only with this Dife- 
rence, that as the Leaves grow long by the in- 


forked Sticks leſs than a Man's Finger, and about 
firſt very low, becauſe of leſs Air; place your 


there's no Necellity of taking theſe Glaſſes off at 


will be clear without Spot, and have a better 
Taſte than thoſe that lie without the Glaſs. 

Tiles muſt be laid under all Fruit half grown, 
or leſs, and the convex Side of them muſt be 
8 becauſe the concave will retain the 

ater, which will be apt to injure that Side of 
the Melon on which it lies. 

As to the Gathering of Melons, our French 
Author ſays, that muſt be done as they turn: 
If you are to ſend them afar off, gather them 
at every Inſtant they begin to turn, 2 they will 
compleat the ripening by the Way; if they ae 
to be eaten preſently, they muſt be gather'd full 
ripe,and put into a Pailful of cold Water, and ſt 
them to cool as you do Wine; for when Ro come 
out of the Melonry, they are heated by the 


Sun, and diſagreeable to the Taſte ; Others, that 


you 


a Body of ſharp Air, yet our Author think I 


cover them, upon Is of bad Weather, ay 


ſomething may be ſaid : But another tells us, ii 
he knew what the Excellency of Bell-Glaſſ, 
were, he ſhould commend them in their Place; 
but indeed he thinks they are the worſt Sort of 
Glaſſes. A Melon is of a hardy Nature, much 
hardier than a Cucumber, and under Frame, 
muſt be given abundance of Air about the Mid 


ting of Plants upon the Ridge, to within Wi 


creaſing Heat of the Seaſon, there muſt be thre | 
fourteen Inches long, thruſt into the Bed, at 


Glaſſes upon them, and as the Plants grow, the 3 
Sticks muſt be rais'd by Degrees, till they ſtand 
at laſt five or ſix Inches from the Ground: This 


keeps the Root from having any wet, near the 
Width of the Glaſs, during the Seaſon, and 


the Time of watering, only care ſhould be hal Wi 
that the Water be not ſo violently pour'd up 
on the Bed, as to make it run under them: 
The Fruit under the Glaſſes by this Practice 
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Night and Day over their Holes. unleſs taken of 4 
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Y zu gather as they ripen. muſt he ſet on Boards 
e 


my lace, and uſed according to their Ripe- 
nh 3 muſt let every Melon keep the Knot 
ten. the Stalk, with two or three Leaves, for Orna- 
hat ent fake; and you muſt by no Means pull off 
n te stalk, that being the Way for it to take 
© lai at and loſe its Virtue: Vou muſt be aſſiduous 
t the viſit your Melomy, at leaſt four Times a Day 
1 wil the Time your Fruit ripens, otherwiſe they | 
e g zy grow too ripe, and inftead of being criſp, 
laſls ow loft and full of Water. 
Froſty In the Choice of a good Melon, you muſt 
„ and tch upon that which 1s neither too green nor 


> ripe, well fed, with a thick and ſhort Stalk, 


, a Na comes from a vigorous Plant, neither muſt 
rthen WS be too forward, becauſe of the over great Heat 
t ay che Sun; it muſt feel Heavy in your Hand, 
Pene- d not ſoft when preſs'd, but firm; and it ſhould 
ur dry and of a Vermilion. Colour on the Inſide. 
for: ¶ emember to ſave the Seeds of thoſe you find to 
= | | 3 and moſt forward, and Lend them 
Us, 4 efu . | 

laſs 8 As * Uſe of Melons, they are ſomewhat 
lace; Wore delicious than Cucumbers; provided their 
ort of Wulp be firm and their Cavity dry; but if other- 
much ie, they are much fitter for Food for Cats, that 
ame; ve em mightily, or for Mules or Aſſes, which 
Mic in grow fat with them, than for Men: Howe- 
urnd er, it is an experienced Thing, ſays M. Chomell, 
tron eat a Piece of a Melon or a Pompion being put 


Sto a Pot and boiled with Meat, will cauſe it 
be ſooner ready. . 

Melons in their Nature are cold and very moiſt, 
d have ſomewhat in them that is aſtringent: 


1c 11- he Pulp of Melons being eaten provokes Urine, 
three nd is good for the Diſtempers of the Bladder 
about nd Kidneys. If you uſe em too much, they 
d, a ill almoſt extinguiſh the ſpermatick Virtue, 
your hich the Seed will yet effect more than the 
„the Fruit. Melons in general breed ill Humours eſpeci- 
ſtand ly in bad Stomachs, and that Diſtemper known 
Th the Name of Colera Morbus. Melons are rec- 
r the ¶ oned amongſt the Fruits that ſtick in the Sto- 
and ach, and forthwith corrupt; and therefore you 
oft at uſt eat upon them ſuch Things as yield good 
> hal Wouriſhment. ns 


The Seed of Melon is one of the four cold 


Ws an Oil expreſſed from it, which has an ano- 


"WI, une Virtue, is good for Prickings in the Reins 
be ud Breaſt, to take away Pock-holes, and to ef- 
1 the ce Spots and Wrinkles in the Skin. Phyſicians 
le of i * ure us, that the Seeds as well of Melons as 


ompions being prepared is a good Remedy 
A Urine, and to allay the Heat of the 


hem It you are obliged to plant Melons on wet 
will ound, or ſuch as is apt to hold Moiſture, it is 
a 800d Way to lay Bruſh-faggots at the Bottom 
full 8 che Trench, to cauſe the Moiſture to paſs a- 
affer ay from the Dung. | | K* 

ome MiLonay, a Place or Plat of Ground where- 
the i Melons are ſown. M. Chomell ſays, you muſt 
that . F@L IL | 


ſixteen Inches deep, but the Banks ſlop'd, 


Needs; it is incloſed in the Cells that are in the | 
re of the Melon; it is aperitive and mollify- 
8: They make uſe of it in Emulſions : There 


— — „„ 


pitch ry cata Garden upon a Place for it that is 
well defended from bad Winds, and make a 
Hedge of long Straw tied well together with 
Ropes of Straw, or the like, and well ſupported 
with good Stakes thruſt into the Ground and 
propt, for fear the Wind ſhould blow it down ; 
you muſt have alſo a Door under Lock and Key, 
that People may be hindered from going in and 
touching Things. en ee 
But an Author of our own Nation being more 
particular in the Account he gives of a Melomry, 
and having laid before us the Limits and Situa- 
tion of his own Ground for it, as the beſt Mo- 
del he can advance, but always with Submiſſion 
to better Judgments, it will be proper to give 
it here in his own Words. n e 
This Melon- ground, ſays he, is about nineteen 
Tards long and ſixteen wide : It is fenced with an 
Hedge of Tew on the North, Eaſt and Weſt; it 
lying open to the South for about fix or ſeven Tards © 
Diſtance from the common Ground, where there is & © 
Wall of about ten Foot higb. This Hedge ſlopes at 
both Ends, 1 the South to the North, and from 
about five Foot high on the fore Part, to between 


nine and ten on the hinder Part, which to keep off 


North-winds may grow ſo bigh or one Foot higher : 
Within this Hedge, ſaving the Width of one Tard 
round it, the Ground is all taken away for about 
that they 
may not fall in cloſe againſt the South Bank; and a 
dead Willow Hedge of about four Foot bigh runs 
Eaſt and Weſt, and three more ſuch Hedges in a pa- 
rallel Line, and at eight Foot Diſtance, are ſet down : 
Theſe take in three Ridges, only the outermoſt Ridge 
lies to the South unfenced ; but is in ſome Meaſure 
protected from Winds 7 the fore mentioned Mall. 
Now theſe four Ridges do not take up the Width of 
the Ground ſo, but that there remain three or four 
Tards in Width, and about ſeventeen in Length, 
which are made uſe of to lay the Mould, which with 
ſome little Dung is taken yearly from the Ridges, 
and laid together to receive the prolijick Benefit 
which the nitrous and ſulphureous Sralities of Froſt 
and Snow do infuſe. 

In the next Place, he proceeds to give his Rea- 
ſons for making ſuch a Melon-ground ; ſaying, 
an Hedge of Yew muſt by all Mankind be al- 
low'd to be the fineſt and beſt Fence imaginable, 
it comes ſo thick, and cuts fo cloſe, that it ſecures 
againſt all Winds; it will grow to the Heighth 
you will have it, and is the hardieſt of Greens. 
As to digging away the Ground fifteen Inches, 
that prevents the Beds lying too high, and conſe- 
quently very dry in Summer-time ; neither would 
the Dung retain that Moiſture with its Heat for 
ſo long a Time as is neceſſary to Growth, nor 
yet would it otherwiſe have lain ſo much under 
the Wind; the Willow-hedges, ſuppoſing the 
Plants on the Ridges between, to lie nine In- 
ches under them, will ſo far break off the Wind, 
that you may let your Vines come from under 
your Glaſſes much ſooner and more ſafely than 
where no ſuch Hedges are, and the Charge of 
ſetting them down only, is about two Shillings in 
three or four Years. _ That this Ground _ 
F 
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he fenc'd with an Hedge of Reed, till the new 


Hedge is grown. 
MELON-THisTLE, or ECHENOMELOCAC- 


Tos, a very wonderful Plant, of which there are | 


the large and the ſmall Kind, the firſt is a fold 
Plant, growing out of the Ground like the Fruit of 
a ſmall Pompion, but ribb'd like a Melon, and 
very green; upon the Edges of each Rib are long 
Star-Iike Thorns placed one above another, o 


Plant grows a large Lump of Cotton- like Sub- 
ſtance, cover'd over on the Out- ſides with ſhort 
tender Spines of a Cinnamon Colour; out of 
this the Fruit burſts forth, in a hot Day, full 
ripe, about the Size and Colour of Carnation 
Cherries, and commonly drop off two Hours af- 
ter. There is one of theſe Plants in the Stove 
at Hampton Count: It is called Popes Head or 
ur ks Cap in Barbadoes. 


The other Sort ſeldom exceeds the Bigneſs of 


a large Apple, growing out of the Ground like 
a ſolid Fruit, and cover'd over with little Knots, 
ſomewhat reſembling greenBarbernes ſet cloſe to- 
gether, and little Stars of Thorns at their Points, 
of a Cinnamon Colour ; the Fruit of this 1s like 
that of the former, cracks out in hot Weather, when 
full ripe, isof the fame Shape and Colour as a ripe 
Barberry; but theſe remain upon the Plant a long 
Time. Both theſe Plants grow upon Rocks in 
America near the Line, ſo that they are very ten- 
der; but being humour'd in their Way with a 

oper Soil, and kept dry, they may be preſerv'd, 
The beſt Way to provide our ſelves with theſe 
Plants, is to have them brought from America 
well grown, and kept without Water during 
their Paſlage. 

MEMBRED, a Term 1n Heraldry, fignifying 

thoſe Birds which are either whole footed, or 
which have no Talons. 
MxMoRx, one of the principal Faculties of 
the Soul, which retains and preſerves in it that 
which the Imagination 1mpreſles upon it, whe- 
ther good or bad, paſt or to come. 

The Memory is the Receptacle of Images, Con- 


ceptions, and Thoughts; for it retains and | 


keeps them in the ſame Manner as they are re- 
7 and impreſt by the Fancy: Common 
Senſe diſcerns the Species of Things, as well diſ- 
tant as preſent, the Imagination ſearches out or 
invents future Things; but the Memory is the 
Guardian of Things paſt. 

Young Children as well as old People have not 
much Memory; becauſe they abound in Moiſture; 
Youth and Perſons in the Prime of their Years 
ought to have more, unleſs the ſame be weakned 
thro' ſome Heat and Dryneſs, or Superabundance 
of Phlegm, 

Want of Memory cauſed by Heat or Dryneſs, 
uſually happens after ſome violent Fever, or a 
long Sickneſs, Blow on the Head, immoderate 
Exerciſe, much Care and Study, or Want of 


Sleep. 


When the Memory is hurt, and that there is a 


Delirium, the ſudden Bleeding of the Noſe will 


of Tou muſt both before and after Dinner y 
2 Coffee-Colour: On the Top of this Melon- like S 


M E M 
To aſſiſt this Faculty, ſo neceſſary to 1 4 
kind; you muſt in the firſt Place neceſſarily ii 
hams — in Eating and Drinking, and af 
wards practiſe ſome of the following Rules. 
Tou muſt ſteep the Raſpings of Ivory in y 
common Drink... _ | | 
You muſt often eat Hens Brains, Partrida 
Eggs, and uſe Muſtard at your Meals. 


| 


Supper, chew ſome Balm-Gentle, or ſteep cri 
fuſe it in your Wine or other Drink®, or elſs; 
fuſe in a Pint of Brandy, Paris Meaſure, an Hay 
ful of the Seeds of Erminum, an Handful of al 
Gentle, half an Ounce of Ginger, half an Om 
of Nutmeg, an Ounce of Lemon-Peel, and u 
Pound of Sugar, and take ſome of this Lu 
in the Morning Faſting, and a Spoonful or u 
of it as you go to Bed. 21. 
' Rub your Temples once or twice a Wen 
either with Partridge Gall, Oil of Caſtor, Oil 
Brick, or the diſtilled Water of Ivy Leaves; of 
elſe. take the Root of Acorum, the Roots of WM 
lerian and Bugloſs, the Herbs Dog's- tongue a 
Rue, of each one Dram; the whole being will 
dry d, pulveriz'd and ſteep'd in an Ounce of 
meg Oil, and Oil of Filberts, and making a 
of Balſam thereof, rub your Temples twice u 
thrice a Week with the ſame. 2 


Waſh your Head and Feet with a Lye wil 
par'd after this Manner, Take, if you will, an Han 
ful of the Leaves of Ivy, Roſemary, Laurel, kn 
tony, Balm- Gentle and Elder, and boil then di 

together in a ſufficient Quantity of Water. 

You may alſo make uſe of an Artificial iſt 
ple, which will very much fortify the Brain wal 
ever you ſmell to it; Take Aloes-Wood, Frank 
incenſe, Nutmegs, Cloves, Peony, and Angela 
Roots, of each a Dram; Storax half an Ou 
Laudanum an Ounce, Ambergreaſe and Mus, on 
each a Grain, mix the whole together and m 
a Maſs thereof. 3 

It muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that after Meals qu 
muſt not ſleep, but exerciſe your ſelf with ſow 
innocent Diverſion. þ 

You muſt as much as poſſible forbear the Vi 
of much Wine, and not eat Pork or Bacon, Geek 
Ducks, Fiſh, Cheeſe, Paſtry Things, Cabbagſ 
Lettice, nor any Thing hard of Digeſtion” 

A Secret to obtain a good Memory is, To tw 
a Swallow's Heart, the Flowers of Roſemary, VWF: 
rage and Bugloſs, of each two Drams; then rare 
ſome Cinnamon finely beaten, Nutmegs, aa; 
the Powder of Clove, and long Pepper, of ea 
half a Dram; fine Musk two Grains, Roſe- Su 
an Ounce; make an Electuary of them, 10 L 
take to the Quantity of a Nut of it every Ml 
ing, and continue to do ſo for a Month. ; 

Take ſomePieces of Silver, make them red be 
and then extinguiſh them in a Chopine of Www 
which Liquor muſt be well ſtop'd till it 8% 
cold, before it is drank 3 ftrain and drink = Gf 
of it. | i 
A Remedy which they call Dzvine for reſtori® 
the Memory, is to take the Waters drawn fro 
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e of each a Pound; proof Brandy, half a 
ily of bn, ſomnary-flomeds: red Roſes, fine Mar- 
ram, and Flowers of Bugloſs, of each an Hand- 
es. ul z of the Species which enter into the Compoſi 
a, jon of the Confection of Alkermes, two Ounces ; 
| aving groſsly pounded your Flowers, infuſe 
tri WS em in the ſaid mix'd\Liquors, and let them lie 
Month in the Sun, then diftil them with a 
plneun Maria; of which Liquor take a Spoon- | 


eck and Temples therewith. | 
To recover a loſt Memory, take an equal 
duantity of Marigold and Garden Sage, and af- 
r you have pounded them, mix them with 
ne White-wine, and drink the fame Morning 

nd Evening for the ſpace of ſix Days. | 
Mens Es, Women's Monthly Terms; To bring 
em on, take ſtinking blind Nettle, pound it in 
der to ſqueeze out the Juice, and drink it. 
Another Receipt is, to take the Water where-, 
Rye Leaven has been ſteep'd, and drink it. 
= MzzcURY, in Latin Mercurialis, a Plant of 
nich there are two principal Kinds imploy'd in 
SP yfick, viz. the Male and the Female: The 
ewale, which is moſt in Uſe that Way, ſhoots 


th a stem about a Cubit high, that is branch'd 
Wt the Top and has ſeveral Kuots or Joints; the 
_ eaves are like thoſe of Baſil; the Seeds appear 
ear che Joints in great Numbers, in the Form 
Df a freight Ear: The Leaves of the Female 
Src whiter than thoſe of the Male the Root is 
lender, and of no uſe. It grows in the Fields, 
9 9 Places, and in Gardens; it bloſ- 
ms in ul . : | | 
They eat both the one and the other amongſt 
9 ber Hlerbs to open the Body; they make uſe of 
oWheir Decoction in Gliſters, and the Leaf both of | 
be one and the other has the ſame Effect as 
= hoſe of Sena: Its Decoction in Capon or Hen 
roth is of uſe in Phyſick, eſpecially in Fevers 
ad the Jaundice : If you take the Powder of it, 
md ſnuff it up your Noſe, it will purge the 
ain: It promotes Women's Menſes. There is 
= Water diſtill'd from each of theſe Plants in the 
WBeginning of Fane for all theſe abs erin 

Mercury, a Mineral, fluid and very heavy, 
dr the Colour of Silver, which will amalgamate 
th Gold and Silver : It is brought to us from 
Hangar, Spain, and ſeveral other Parts of Europe : 
Ihe Plants which grow on the Mountains where- 

t is produc'd appear taller and greener than 

llewhere; but the Trees that are near it ſeldom 

produce Flowers and Fruits; their Leaves alſo 
ne flow of Growth. 

This Metal-or Half-metal has ſeveral Names, 
Ws that of Buick-filver, it being call'd Silver on 
the Account of the Whiteneſs of its Colour, and 
Siek by reaſon of its continual Motion; Hy- 
: 1 rem, becauſe of its Humidity which makes 
WP! fluid; Mercury, becauſe of its Subtility; Fagi-| 
u . becauſe it eſcapes from the Chymiſts; Me- 
lick Mineral as well as Antimony, becauſe both 
the one and the other have ſuch a Sympathy 
with Metals, that they eaſily join to, 


* 
* 


erety Morning, and rub the Nape of your | 


as may be ſeen in fix d Mercury, and Regulus of / 
Antimony, though Mercury has no Metallick Qua- 
lity ; and we may better on the Accaunt of its 
Fluidity range it amangſt the natural Mineral 
Liquors than that of Metals. De Renan deſcribes. 
two Sorts of it, uz. the Natural and Artificial, 
which differ only: by Accident, the one being 
produc'd naturally, and the other by Art. $1 
Natural Mercury is found in ſeveral Parts of. 
Europe, and the Artificial is extracted by the 
Skill of the Chymiſt from Lead or :Cinnabars 
and the Preparations of it uſed in Phyſickare ma- 
ny: You have alſo Sublimate Mercury, of which 
there is two Sorts, wiz. the Carroſive which is 
prepared of Mercury and the Spiritof Salt Petre, 
and the ſweet Sublimate for which: ſee Subli- 
mate. der 2 | 13 * 1 1 
To have a Mercurial Panacea, Take what Quan 


| a you * of {weet Sublimate, reduce it in 
a im a 


all Glaſs Mortar into Powder, and put it in- 


| to a Matraſs, of which three Parts in four muſt 


remain empty, and whoſe Neck muſt becut off 
in the Middle; place this Matraſs in a Furnace 
with a Sand Bath, putting a ſmall Fire under it 
for an Hour, gently to heat the Matter ; augment 
it by little and little to the third Degree, and 


Matter will be ſublimated in that Time: Suffer 
the Veſſel to cool, and break it: Throw away as 
uſeleſs a little light Earth of a dark red Colour, 
which you will find at the Bottom, and ſeparate 
all the Sublimate from the Glaſs: Reduce it again 
into Powder, and ſublimate it m a Matraſs as be- 
forez repeat your Sublimations ſeven Times, 
changing the Matraſs every Time, and throws» 
ing away the light Earth. | 

educe your Sublimate into an impalpable 
Powder upon W or Marble, and put it in- 
to a Glaſs Cucurbit; pour upon it the Spirit of 
Alcoholiz'd Wine, four Fingers thick; cover the 
Cucurbit with its Helm, and ſufter the Matter 
to infuſe for fifteen Hours, ſtirring it from Time 
to Time with an Ivory Spattle; then place your 
Cucurbit in Balneum Maria, or Vaporis; adapt 
your Recipient to the Beak of the Limbeck; lute 
the Junctures exactly with a wet Bladder, and di- 
ſtil all the Spirit of Wine with a moderate Fire; 
let the Veſſels cool and unlute them; you will 
find the Panacea in the Bottom of the Cucurbit. 


If it be not dry enough, dry it with a little 


Sand Fire, ftirring it with an Ivory or Wooden 
Spattle in the ſame Cucurbit, until it becomes a 
Powder 3 which you are to keep in an Earthen 
Veſlel. | 

It is a grand Medicine for all Venereal Di- 
ſtempers, Obſtructions, Scurvy, Scrophules, King's 
Evil, Tetters, Itch, Blotches, Worms, Aſcarides, 
and old Ulcers: The Doſe is from ſix Grains to 
two Scruples in Conſetve of Roſes. 

For fixing of Mercury, Take as much Mercury 
as you think fit, put it into a- Marble or Glaſs 
Veſſel, becauſe Mortars made of Metal take away 
or diminiſh its purgative Virtue ; mix by little 


and incor - and little ſome good Turpentine with it; and 


Perate with them, and even degenerate into them, 


continue to mix them together for five or ſix 
| F 2 Hours, 


continue it thus for. about five Hours, and the 
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Hours, until you. ſee no more Mercury, and it 
is fix'd for ever. | 

Another Way is to pound ſome Sulphur, re- 
duce it into Powder, and putting it upon a Tile, 
carry it into your Garden or Yard, mix the Mercury 
with it and ſet it on Fire; when the Sulphur is 
burnt and conſum'd, you will find your Mercury 
fix'd : And if there ſhould be any Part that ſtill 
is not entirely fix'd put ſome Sulphur to it, and 
the Fire will compleat the F _— of it; then you 
may gather and lay it up for Uſe. | I 

- You may cure the Pox withthis Mercury, with- 

out being confin'd to one's Chamber, provided 
the Patient does not drink any, or very little 
ſpirituous Liquors. 

Again, mix Mercury with old Hogs Greaſe, ſo 
much that you may perceive no more of it, and 
then the Hogs Greaſe will become entirely blue, 
and with it rub thoſe Places where the Vermin, 

as Lice, frequent moſt ; and you will find them 
dead the next Day, whether in the Head or other 
Parts, as under the Arm-pits, or in the Folds of 
your Linnen and Cloaths. | 

Take Three or four Penny-worth of Mercury, 
and mix it with the White and Yolk of an Egg; 
then put the whole into a Piece of Stuff that is 
folded and ſew'd up like a Girdle, and put it a- 
bout your Waſte for the Itch, it will cure it. 

To enumerate in a few Words here all the 
good Effects of Mercury, which 1s one of the beſt 

Remedies uſed for the Diſſolution of the groſſeſt 
Humours. 1. It eradicates the Pox and all Ve- 
nereal Diſtempers, by fluxing the Patient at 
theMouth. Mercury which enters into the Body, 
either by the Mouth, or Frictions with Mercuri- 
al Ointments, diſtributes it ſelf into all the Parts, 
and penetrates into the Venereal Poiſon, and the 
Circulation of the Humours raiſe up this Com- 
mixture of Mercury and Poiſon to the Head, 
which will makeit fell: The Gums, the Tongue 
and the Palate will ulcerate, and the Salivary 
Veſſels will grow looſe, and then all theſe Acci- 
dents are accompany'd with an abundant and 
unvoluntary Salivation; and the Fluxing at 
the Mouth will laſt until all the Mercurial Hu- 
mour is evacuated. 

2. Mercury kills Lice, Fleas, and other Inſe&s 
that infeſt human Bodies. 3. They give a De- 
cCoction of Quick- ſilver to be drank in order to kill 

Worms in the Guts; they boil it in ſome Water, 
and though it receives but a very light Impreſſion 
from the Merci, notwithſtanding you continue 
it a long Time upon the Fire, yet it produces a 
very good Effect: The Veſlel wherein the Water 
and Mercury is to be boiled ſhould be of Earth 
or Glaſs, and not of Metal. 4. They incloſe Quick- 
ſilver in little Reeds, and hang them to the 
Necks of young Children to keep the bad Air 
from them. F. It is very good for Tetters and 
the Itch, as well as for Venereal Diſtempers. 
6. Whether it be imploy d inwardly or outwardly, 
it diſperſes the Tonſils, Tumours, and removes 
Obſtructions. 7. It enters into the Compoſition 
of {cveral Ointments and Plaiſters. 8. And laſt- 


ly, they give a Pound of it inwardly in the 


let a little grated Lemon- peel be put intoit, will 


| Rasbercy, Cherry, Strawberry, &c. 


Oven, with a little Fire Underneath, and mat 


and blanch them in ſcalding Water; after wh 


, 
Twiſting of the Guts, which by the Weg 
thereof diſtends the Fibers of the Inteſtines, wil 
in this Diſtemper it comes away by Stool in 
ſame manner as it was taken in. 

MERINGUE, a ſmall. Sugar-work of gr 
Uſe, and very eaſily prepar d; and if you v 
have Meriygues in Pairs, Take three or four n 
laid Eggs, according to the Quantity of Mei, i 
gues you would have, and ſet the Whites apan 
be whip'd until they make a Rocky Snow; t 


three or four Spoonfuls of Powder Sugar; a lit 
Amber may hkewiſe be added, and the whit 
Maſs muſt be whip'd together till it becomes v 
liquid: You may afterwards make your Man 
gues upon a Sheet of white Paper, with a Spoon, if 
a round or oval Figure, and of the Thickneſs 
a Walnut, leaving ſome Diſtance between ever 
one of them: They are at the ſame Time toꝶ 
itrew'd with fine Sugar put upon an Hande 
chief, and cover'd with the Oven-lid, with u 
on the Top, without removing them from tv 
Table: Whereupon they will immediately i: 


and take Colour, leaving a void Space in the 


dle, which may be fill'd up with a Grain of pl 
lerv'd Fruit, according to the Seaſon, ſuch vi 


- 
oo 


At laſt every one of them is to be covered vu 
another Meringue, inclofing the whole Subſtang 
and theſe are called Twin-Meringues. 3 

It you would have Dry Mer ingues, after u 
have cauſed the Whites of four new laid Egg 
be whip'd as before, they will riſe up to a Sno; 
then let four Spoonfuls of very dry Powder & 
gar be put into it, and well tempered with 1M 
Spoon; then let all be ſet over a gentle Fire, vi 
be dry'd a little at two ſeveral Times, and ui 
ſome Piſtachoes that are pounded and driei 
little in a Stove : They are afterwards to be dre 
as the others, and bak'd ſomewhat leiſarely ina 


at the Top: When they 
and very ary, let them be taken out and cutdfi 
with a Knife. Laſtly, as ſoon as they are fon 
what cold, let them be laid upon Paper, and i 
into the Stove to be kept dry. Y 
Thoſe who would have Piſftachoe-Meringn i 
let them take an Handful or two of Piſtache 


are ſufficiently dl 


having whip'd the Whites of Eggs in the iſ 
manner as the ather Sorts of Meringues, and WM 
ving beat them together with the Powder S 
put in the Piſtachoes well drain'd from , 
Water, and make the Meringues with a Spoon, 
what Thickneſs you ſhall think fit, icing th 
over in the ſame manner: If you have no 
to ice, their natural Colour will be white as 
per; but a Piſtachoe muſt be allow'd for exe 
one of the Meringues, which will ſerve for ui 
garniſhing of Pies made of Crackling Cruſt ;W 
alſo to dreſs Pyramids upon the China Diſhes, 
the Deſart. _ 
Mxs HEs, the Openings or Vacancys which 2 
main in Net-Works, as you may ſee in the F - 
ing and Hunter's Nets; there are Meſbes 1 \ 
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Form of a Lezenge, and they are ſuch as 
2 12 Point or Corner of the Meſhes uppermoſt 
hen the Net 1s extended; ſquare Meſhes are 
ofe that appear to be ranged in the ſame Man- 


er as Cheſs or Draught-boards. 
MET, 4 


_ : a a curious Liquor prepared 
wo Wc Honey, being one of the moſt pleaſant and 


miverſal Drinks the Northern Part of Europe 


it, 1 . - 
n cords, and was in uſe among the ancient Inha- 
by Grants that dwelt in theſe cold Climates : Our 


ountrymen have Gays of making it, and 


es yen | . , 

- | ral green Vegetables, h as ſweet Briar 
— AY at Thyme, Roſemary, &c. are preſcrib'd 
cnefid o be uſed; which yet are not to be uſed green 


„them that intend to make a lively, quick and 


n ever them | - 
risk Liquor; green and crude Herbs dullin 

"_ 1 nd farting the Spirits of the Liquor to which 

ith Fi hey are added: Neither will any green Herb 


ield its Virtue ſo eaſily as when dry: But 
Fl ppices and aromatick Herbs are very neceſlary 
o add a Flavour to the Metheglin, and abate its 
too luſcious Taſte. E 
axe therefore live Honey which naturally runs 
rom the Combs, and that from Swarms of the 
ame Year is the beſt, and add ſo much thereof 
to clear Spring-water, that when the Honey is 
= thoroughly diſſolv'd, an Egg will not ſink to the 
Bottom: Then let the Liquor be boiled in a Braſs 
or rather Copper Veſſel, for about an Hour's time 
or more, and by that time the Egg will ſwim a- 
bove the Liquor about the Breadth of a Groat, let 
it cool: It may be barrell'd up next Morning, 
and to the Proportion of fifteen Gallons, let an 
Ounce of Ginger be added, half an Ounce of Cin- 
namon, Cloves and Mace, of each an Ounce, all 
groſsly beaten ; for if it be beaten fine, it will al- 
my float in the Metheglin, and make it foul ; 
and if it is put in while it is hot, the Spices will 
loſe their Spirits: A little Spoonful of Yeaſt may 
alſo be added at the Bung- hole to increaſe its Fer- 
mentation; but it muſt not be left to ſtand too 
cold at firſt; that being a principal Impediment 
to its Fermentation. 


n As ſoon as it has done working, ſtop it cloſe up, 
nnd let it ſtand for a Month; es raw 1t into 

wh Bottles, which if ſet in a Refrigeratory, will be- 
e ſun come a moſt pleaſant vinous Liquor, and the lon- 
nd der it is kept the better it will be Its Strength 
Sus BR ay be judg'd of by the floating of the Egg, and 
m n may be made ſtronger or weaker by adding 
oon fo the Quantity of Honey or Water. It is to be 
then obſerved, that when the Metheglin is boiling, it 
© m0 not neceſſary to ſcum it; for the Scum being 
as left behind, will be of Uſe and a Help to its Fer- 
exe mentation, and afterwards make the Liquor to 
for ny become more limpid, and does unite again, as 
i; WIR n Vulgarly believed. 
ies, WR Mrrnkol ix White) an Engliſh Liquor pre- 

= paredin the following Manner: Take Sweet. Mar- 
iche Jam, Sweet. Briar Buds, Violets and Strawber- 
Fir nes, of each an Handful, an Handful of Double- 
| 7 Aaslet Flowers, if they can be got, broad Thyme, 


rage and Agrimony, of each an Handful, 
Yor. I. 


Meaſure, being the ſame as a Strike 


* 


three or four Tops of Roſemary, the Seeds of 
Carraway, Coriander and Fennel, of each two 
„ s, and three or four Blades of large Mace, 
all which boil in eight Gallons of running Wa- 
ter, for three Quarters of an Hour; ſcum it and 
ſtram it, and being lukewarm, put as much 
Honey to it as will make it bear an Egg, the 
Breadth of a Six-pence above Water; then boil 
it again as long as any Scum will riſe, ſo let it 
cool, and when it is almoſt cold, put in half a 
Pint of new Ale-yeaſt; then put it up, and ſuf- 
fer it to work in the Cask, until the Yeaſt has 
done riſing : Fill it up every Day with ſome of 
the ſame ＋ * and ſtopping it up, put a Bag 
in with a ſliced Nutmeg in it, a few Cloves, 
Mace and Cinnamon, all unbruiſed, and a Grain 
of Musk. The beſt Time to make it is a little 
before Michaelmas, and it will be excellent to 
drink towards the Beginning of the Spring. 

Mew, Meum, a Plant whoſe Stem is hollow 
and woolly ; it 23 about a Foot high, has 
Leaves like thoſe of Fennel; - and its Flowers 
grow in round Tufts at the Extremities of its 
Branches; its Root is of a dark Colour without, 
and white on the Inſide; there are ſome of them 
that ſhoot deep into the Earth, and others that 
are ſcatter'd 3 they are long, odoriferous and of 
a ſharp and pungent Taſte. It bears the Name 
of Meum Athamanticum in the Diſpen ſatories. 

This Name was given to the Root of Meum, 
becauſe the beſt is brought from a Mountain in 
Greece called Athamanta, or according to others, 
becauſe Athamos was the firſt that made uſe of it: 
Be it as it will, that which is now us'd comes 
from Languedoc, Dauphine, Auvergne, Provence, 
Burgundy, the Alps and Pyrenees : You ſhould 
chooſe that which 1s long, well fed, whole, new- 
ly dry'd, of a black Colour without and white 
within, of an aromatick Smell, and a tharp and 
ſomewhat bitter Taſte. 

This Root 1s aperitive, good for an Aſthma 
and Fits of the Mother; they make ule of it ei- 
ther in Powder or a Decoction: It enters into 
the Compoſition of Treacle. 

MEew1NG, a Malady common to all ſorts of 
Volatiles, it being the caſting of their Feathers ; 
Chickens when they are young are very ſubject 
to it: Some die of it, which generally happens to 
thoſe that are hatch'd too late; and conſequent- 
ly, this Diſtemper ſeizes them during the cold 
Winds of September and Ofober; whereas thoſe on 
the contrary which mew about the End of Fuly, 
do it with Succeſs; for the Heat contributes to 
the caſting of the Feathers, and the growing of 
the others in their ſtead ; they are not then in 
Danger of Death from the Cold, and they do not 
loſe all their Feathers, but only ſome of them; 
and thofe that do not fall in the firſt Year will 
do it in the next, 

While theſe young Chickens mew, they eat 
but little, are very penſive and melancholy, and 
their Feathers ſtare, 


The moſt common Remedy is not to rouſe 


them in the Morning, nor let them go to rooſt 


too late; and you 12 expoſe them as little 
e 8 


as 


„* — — 


MIL MIL 
as poſſible to the Sun; and take ſome Wine and] becauſe Lands new dung'd are the moſt ſub; 
warm it in your Mouth, then ſpout it upon their | to it. 8 a A 
Feathers, and give them afterwards a little Sugar| Others adviſe to ſow Wheat in open Grounk Wi 
in their Water, with ſome Millet or Hemp-ſeed | where the Wind may the better take off the Dy Ml 
for their Food: Being thus well ordered, they | this being look'd upon to be the only Inconver; 1 
will have Time to recover new Feathers inſtead | ency ⁊ncloſures are ſubject to: But it is evideyM 
of thoſe they have loſt, to defend them againſt | that the Field Lands are not exempted from Ai 
the cold Weather coming on in Vinter. dews, nor yet from Smut, where it is found ma 
MEZExION, or Dwarf-Bay, a Plant that ri-| than in incloſed Lands. 
ſes, according to its Age to two, three or four | It is obſerveable, that if after the Milder fall, i 
Foot high in a Buſh full of Branches, with whitiſh | a Shower ſucceeds, or that the Wind blows ſtiſ 
round pointed Leaves, that do not appear until | it waſhes or ſhakes it off, and theſe are theo g 
the Flowers are gone, which are ſmall, four | natural Remedies ny this Diſtemper. 
leav'd,ſomeof a pale Peach Colour, ſome near red, It is the Advice of ſome Perſons, that after th} 
and others of a Milk-white, and ſweet ſcented : Mildes is fallen, and before the Riſing of th 
They are ſucceeded by ſmall Berries, when ripe, | Sun, two Men ſhould go at ſome convenient Dif. 3 
of a fine delicate red: The Berries and Seeds are] tance in the Furrows, holding a Cord ſtretchy 
to be ſown in good light Earth in Boxes as ſoon | ſtreight between them, and carrying of it ſo, thi 
as they are ripe; or elſe ſuch Earth laid under ſ it may ſhake off the Dew from the Tops of thi 
the Shrubs, for the Seeds, as they ripen, to fall | Corn, before the Heat of the Sun has made i 
into, and afterwards to be covers with the ſame, | thick. 3 
but not too thick. Some ſay, that Lands which have been ſubje4 Wl 
M1croscoPe, an optical Inſtrument which] to Mildews many Years, have been cur'd by ſo 
by extreamly magnifying any Object, helps] ing of Soot with or ſoon after the Corn. 2 
us to diſcover the minute Particles of which] It is obſerveable, that when Mzldews ariſe a 
Bodies are compos'd, and the curious Frame] Blites fall, they generally infe& one Sort of Grain 
and Contexture of them. There are various] as one while only Wheat, ſometimes Oats, & 
Sorts of them. the like befals Fruits, ſometimes Apples are r 
M1L a N-CERVEL AS, a large Kind of Sauſage;| nerally blaſted, ſometimes only Pears, at other Wl 
to make which, take ſix Pounds of lean Pork, a] Times only Cherries, Walnuts, Filberts, Plum 
Pound of good Bacon, four Ounces of Salt and] &c. 1 
an Ounce of Pepper, when the whole is well] MILE, the Diſtance or Length of one Tho-; 
chop'd, mix them together, adding a Paris Pint] ſand Paces, otherwiſe deſcribed to eontain eight i 
of White-wine, and a Pound of Hogs Blood, with] Furlongs, and every Furlong forty Lugs or Pole, 
half an Ounce of Cinnamon and Clove, pounded and every Pole ſixteen Foot and an Half. - 
and mix'd together, and large Pieces or Slices cut} M1LFo1L, called by ſome Knight's-Milfoila i 
out of a Hog's Head, which muſt be well ſtrew'd | Soildiers Tarrow, a Plant of which there are ſeven 
with theſe Spices, and ſtuck in the Cervelas : Sorts, viz. the Great, the Little and the Aquatick, al 
They muſt be boiled before you eat them. whereof there are two Kinds: This Plant » 
M1LDEw, a Sort of Fog or Dew; concerning | found to be entirely like that deſcribed by D 
which ſome of our Engliſh Authors ſay, that it] corides, only with this Difference, that it is la» i 
proceeds from a Condenſation of a fat and moiſt] ger ; and ſo Matthiolus diſtinguiſhes it into the 
Exhalation in a hot and dry Summer, from the | Great and Small Milfoil. It grows very comma 
Bloſſoms and Vegetables of the Earth, and alſo] on Hillocks, &c. the Properties of it are ti: 
from the Earth itſelf, which by the Coolneſs and| ſame as the little ones we are going to deſcriæ 
Serenity of the Air is condenſed into a fat and] The little Milfoil is called in Italian Milef- 
glutinous Matter, and falls on the Earth again, | glzo : This Plant, according to Dioſcorides, 1s i i 
part whereof reſts on the Leaves of the Oak and] Span long or more; it has many Branches, aui Jl 
other Trees, whoſe Leaves are fmooth, and do| its Leaves appear like Birds Feathers, or lik 
not eaſily admit the Moiſture into them, as the thoſe of young Fern; the Tuft on the Top of tie 
Elm or other rougher Leaves do. Branches is ful and heap'd together, and bei 
Another Part of it reſts upon the Ears and] ſmall white Flowers. * 
Stalks of Wheat, &c. beſpotting the Stalks with] It grows in rugged Places, and along Paths d 
a different Colour from the natural, being of a] Roads; it bloſſoms in May and in Auguf. : 
2 Subſtance by the Heat of the Sun, and] It is very good to ſtop Blood, for old and nes 
o binds up the young, tender, cloſe Ears of the] Ulcers and Fiſtula's; it is aſtringent: The ſua i 
Fruit that it prevents the Growth-and Compleat-| of it is alſo good againſt ſpitting of Blood, and 
ing of the imperfe& Grain therein, which oc-| Bleeding at the Noſe when put into it. The De 
cations it to be very light in Harveſt, and to] coction likewiſe ſtops all Sorts of bleeding, eſpecr 
yield a poor, lean Grain; for which Reaſon, | ally of Wounds, and the Leaves being uſed u 
many reckon the bearded Wheat not ſo ſubject] Gliſters, ſtop a Looſeneſs and the Dyſentery- , 
to it as the other, the Beards defending the Ear | The firſt Sort of Aquatick Milfoil, or the fit 
from it. ; Myriophillon of Matthiolus, has a ſoft and tende 
Some think Mildes proceed from Vapours a- Stem, which fwims upon the Water, having? ya 
riſing from the Dung, which fall upon the Corn, | Number of hairy thin Leaves, proceeding from 
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Swim u 
ou to ſeparate th 
ing of Butter or of Cheeſe. The moſt ſerous 
ar is that which we call Whey. | 


MIL 
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MIL 


eine ws by equal Intervals, in the Manner 
Ay 7 tender and indented like the 
ung Leaves of Fennel or wild Aſparagus but 
y are ſofter, of a brown Green; their Tuft 
Umbellz is yellow, and has the ſame Taſte as 
arſh Shavegraſs. It grows in marſhy Places and 
Jloms in Ma). a 

It vrevents MK lefemmetion of green Wounds, 
applied quite green to them, or elſe when 
jed with ſome Vinegar : They alſo make thoſe 
ho have fallen from ſome Precipice or the like, 
ink it with Salt and Water. Galen ſays, it is 
keeative, and conſolidates Wounds. 


wes, like the Hair or Down of Feathers, 
om between theſe Leaves ſhoots forth a Stem 
bout a Span long, without Leaves, which pro- 
ces a Patch of ſeveral yellow Flowers; it 


oss in fat and moiſt Meadows, and bloſſoms 
en. 


It is very good for old and new Ulcers, cures 


WF; ftuls's and the Bloody Flux: It cloſes and cures 


ounds, if pounded and apply'd to them; or 


; 1 ned with Oils, Unguents and Plaiſters made 


ſe of for that Purpoſe. | 
MiLx,a > pap Liquor which filtrates thro” the 
lands of Women's Breaſts or the Teats of other 


emales, in order to ſerve for the primary Nou- 
SWiſhment to Animals as ſoon as they come firſt 
rio the World, and on which they do ſubſiſt, 
Indi they are capable of taking 


m other Food. 
t is thought Milk is nothing but the Chyle ſe- 


; Wparated from the Blood: Whence examining in- 


oitnarrowly, we find little Globes therein, which 
n the 101 and we know the Art 
e two Parts, whether in ma- 


We find moreover, that Milk gives Nouriſh- 


ment to aged People as well as to Children: 


The Tartars live upon Mares Milk; but the Uſe 
of Cows Milk is much more univerſal. 
Phyſicians preſcribe Milk in ſeveral Sorts of 
ſeaſes, and the Milk of Women, Cows, Goats, 
Aſſes and Sheep are commonly uſed ; and fo al- 
ſo is Whey. - 
Women with Child begin to have Milk in their 
reafts when they are four Months gone; ſome- 


Umes it ſo happens that they have no Milk at all 
bor the Child but F 


Vant of it obliged to bring them up by Hand. 


they are now and then for 


tue ſecond Kind of Myriophillon h as long, nar- 
, and deeply indented Leaves, like unto the 
ill of a ſmall Bird, having moreover a Rib in 
e Middle, from whence proceed ſmall narrow 


FO OT 


Ve ſhall ſpeak firft of Women's Milk, then 


that of Cows, as it is confider'd as com- 


F. mon Food; then we ſhall come to ſeveral o- 


ther Sorts of Milk preſcribed by Phyſicians in 
emes; but for the Manner of making But- 


F „ Cheeſe of Milk, they may be ſeen under 


relpettive Heads. 
anch MK is the only Nonriſhment pro- 


Jet for new born Children; and if it ſo happens 


ata Woman has not Milt enough for the Nou- 
ment of one or more Children; the follow- 


ing Methods are laid down for the Increaſe of 
Women's Milk. | X 

A Nurſe ſhould drink Wine or other good Li- 
quor wherein Fennel is ſteep'd; ſhe ſhould eat 
Chich-peaſe, Lettice, Fennel, Rocket, Almonds, 
and Raiſins of the Sun ſhe may alſo waſh her 
felf with a Decoction made with Chich-peaſe. 

Again, a Nurſe may ſup Porridge made of 
Chich-peaſe and Barley-water, wherein Fennel-, 
ſeed has been boiled; this Liquor ſhould be 
taken hot in Winter and cold in Summer; and ſhe 
ſhould abſtain from Wine and all other hot Li- 
quors, and from eating ſalt and ſpiced Meats, 

But if on the contrary a Woman has no occa- 
ſion for Milk, there are more ways than one to 
make her loſe it. 

Firſt, Let her put Chervil upon her Breaſts 
and under her Arm-pits, or elſe let her chafe 
them with a ſalt Decoction. 

Let her make a Cataplaſm with ſome Parſley 
and Crums of Bread, and then apply it to the 
Nipples; this Cataplaſm in ſome Time diſſolves 
the Tumours of the Breaſts. 

Make an Ointment with ſome Brandy and freſh 
Butter, which you muſt melt; anoint the Breaſts 
therewith,and apply brown Paper to them : When 
the Paper is dry you muſt anoint the Breaſts 
again with the ſame Ointment ; and continue to 
do ſo until they are dry. 

To diſperſe Mikk that is curdled in the Breaſts; 
take Lentils boiled in Pickle, Mint, Smallage, 
_ _— of 3 i * Volk in] 
an Egg, boil the whole as you do Pap, a 
it by wa of Cataplaſm. F 5 FE 

ows Milk is that which is drawn from her 
Teats, and the Goodneſs of it is known 3 
by its Whiteneſs and Smell, and you will ſtill 
know it the better, if you put a Drop of it upon 
your Nail, and if it ſticks there like a Pearl, and 
does not run off, it is good. That Milk which 
is of a dark Blue is not Fat. 

Much Heat and much Cold are equally inju- 
Tious to Milk; both the one and the other will 
equally hurt it, and therefore Care ſhould be 
taken that in the Dairy it ſhould be kept cool 
in the Summer and warm in the Winter : How» 
ever it muſt have a little Air, that it may not 
have an ill Taſte, _ — 

But to be a little more particular, when your 
Mill is brought home to the Dairy; one of the 
main Points that belong to it is the Houſewife's 
Cleanlineſs in the ſweet and neat keeping of the 
Dairy-houſe, where not the leaſt Mote of any 
Filth may by any means appear; but all Things 
either to the Eye or Noſe, void of Sowreneſs or 
Sluttiſhneſs, that a Prince's Chamber muſt not 
exceed it; to which muſt be added the ſweet and 
delicate keeping of the Milk-Veſſels , whether 
thoſe of Wood, Earth or Lead, are beſt is yet 
diſputable ; only it is generally received, that 
the wooden, which is round and hollow, is the 
beſt in cold Vaults, not only for the yieldi 
-much Cream, but keeping. However they mu 
all of them be carefully ſcalded once a Day, and 
ſet in the open Air to ſweeten, leſt getting any 

G g 2 Taint 
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Taint of Sowreneſs in them, they corrupt the 


Milk that is put into them. 

When your Milk is come home, you muſt 
ſtrain it from all unclean Things thro' a neat and 
ſweet kept Sile-diſh, the Form whereof 1s very 
well known; and the Bottom of the Sile-dith 
through which the Milk muſt paſs, muſt be co- 
ver'd withaclean-waſh'd fine Linnen Cloth, ſuch 
as will not ſuffer the leaſt Mote or Hair to go 


thro' it; you muſt in every Veſſel put a pretty 


Quantity of Milk, according to the Proportion 
of the Veſſel ; the broader and ſhallower it is the 
better; it ever yields the more Cream, and keeps 
the Mil longeſt from ſowring. 

Milk ſerves for abundance of Uſes: If you 
would have Milk Pottage, boil ſome Milk, Sugar 
and Salt all together with a little Cinnamon and 
two or three Cloves, and after the ſame has boil- 
ed for ſome Time, add the Yolks of Eggs beaten 
with a little Milk, and you muſt ſtir it with 
a Spoon till the Pottage is enough. Jo hinder it 
to turn, it muſt be done expeditiouſly, and you 
muſt dreſs it on Biſcuits or Slices of White 
Bread. : 

It has been already obſerved, that Milł is pre- 
ſcribed ſeveral Ways in Phyſick : It is proper the 
Difference ſhould be thew'd, the Choice that 
ſhould be made, the Manner of taking it, and 
what is to be done before, when, and after it 1s 
taken; as alſo to ſhew its Qualitys and the 
Diſtempers it is proper for. 

There is no Doubt made but a Woman's Milk 
is the beſt, as being the moſt temperate and moſt 
nouriſhing ; and as it was ever deſigned for the 
firſt Nutriment of human Race, you may thereby 
judge of its Excellency for hectical and conſump- 
tive Perſons, for Pains in the Stomach, and for 
the Redneſs and Defluxions of the mew: Man 
Perſons may indeed be loth tatake Women's Milk, 
and Women be as loth to give itz but where 
one Woman does not afford enough, you muſt 
take the Milk of ſeveral, and even drink it while 
it is warm, though certainly it is a more ſove- 
reign Remedy for conſumptive Perſons to ſuck it 
than to take it otherwiſe , ſome ſay, that the 
Milk of a Nurſe that is brought to Bed of a Boy 
1s better than that of one that has been deliver'd 
of a Girl. 

Cows Milk, next to that of a Woman, is beſt, 
as being the thickeſt and moſt nouriſhing ; Per- 
ſons that are much wore away, and languid with 
tedious Diſtempers ought touſe it; and it is pro- 
per for ſeveral other Diſeaſes. 

Goats Milk is drier, leſs ſerous, and more ſuited 
to Perſons of a moiſt Conſtitution ; but it very 
eaſily curdles: To hinder which you muſt put a 


little Salt and Sugar to it; it is more wholeſome 


for the Stomach, than any other Milk, particular- 
ly for Children that are conſumptive, and for 
uch as are troubled with Rheums, Vomitings 
and Looſeneſs; and it is to be preferred before 
other Milks in theſe Sorts of Maladies. 
Aſſes Milk is the thinneſt of any, and fo has 
much Seroſity therein; it is eſteem'd to be 
more cooling than others; it is very good for 


white Spots in the Skin. 


afterwards carry them off with the more 


the Diſtempers of the Breaſts and Lungs, ity 
not curdle nor corrupt but very rarely in the 
mach; it cures Conſumptive Perſons, m,, A: 
them fat, and gives them a freſh and good Col, 
Sheeps Milk yields much leſs Whey than 6, 
receding ones; it is very fat; Phyſicians u 
y preſcribe it, and ſcarce any Body but m 
People uſe it; for the frequent uſe of it he 


There are thoſe who take Mares Milk; bu, 
long as the others can be got, it is beſt to abt 
from it. 

It muſt be obſerved, that Milk differs acom i 

ing to the Seaſons, that of the Spring, and pat 
larly of the Month of May, is the beſt and nu 

{overeign, by Reaſon of the good Herbs wh nl 
the Animals feed upon; in like manner, Mz 
differs according to the Ages of the Creatus Wi 
it is to be noted that the Milk which is u 

young ſhould be rejected, becauſe it has nt x. 

quir'd all the Degrees of Coction it ſhould h 

and fo is hard of Digeſtion. As to Women's Mil, us 
that of three Months old is the beſt ; as mucis ll 
it may be taken in that Time as you can, hy 
rather later than ſooner : It is an infallible Mat 
that the Milk of Black Beaſts is to be preferil 
before that of others: Daily Experience ſhewsyl 
that they are more robuſt, that their Fleſh 
good and better taſted than that of others: Tx 
Milk of thoſe that feed in watry Places is not 6 
good and ſovereign, the ſame being not ſo thi 
and plentiful as that of thoſe which feed upn 
Hills, which is much better and more in Quant 


ty: You muſt take their Young from them; fe 
them well and give them ſome Exerciſe. 
The beſt Milk is that which is white, neite er 
too thick nor too thin, but middling betwen the 
both; it ſhould have an agreeable Smell, or no me 
at all, andits Taſte ſhould be free from any Shay P 
neſs, Bitterneſs, Roughneſs and Saltneſs ; ya dif 
muſt not make uſe either of the Milk of Woma | ** 
or of other Animals that are not ſound ; note 
thoſe that are upon the Point and upon the Hr = 
mour of coupling; neither muſt the Mill be u 4 
fat, or of a Colour inclining to yellow; neither l 7 
that which becomes greeniſh or blackiſh go. 


You may hold it for a certain Truth, that i 
Milk of thoſe Animals which have double Row BW 
of Teeth will never curdle in the Body. 

It is Prudence in thoſe who preſcribe Milt o 
who take it, to adjuſt the Quantity to the co 
ſtitutions of the Perſons 3 for otherwiſeitisM 
to be feared it thould corrupt, and prove rather! 
Prejudice than a Benefit to him that takes it. 

10 recover therefore a Perſon who is waſtt 
and as it were dried up through Intemperat 
of Humours and long contracted Obſtructions, 
muſt not content himſelf only with having ſati 
ted the Fulneſs of the Veins, and diſcharg d ſo 
Humours ; but it is alſo of Importance to E 
if he can bear the Bath, or Half-bathing, to , 
it for ſome Days, and as long as it 18 maß 
neceſſary, that ſo he may mollify and put the BY 
mours in Motion, and that mineral Waters 1 


whel 
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y are taken before you come to Milk 
YZ op ped; ſureſt Method i prevent its curd- 
pie 5 nd other Inconveniences that may hap- 
wh it muſt not be uſed without the Advice of 
4 * able Phyſician, who muſt have great Re- 
ard to the Strength, Age, Seaſon and Conſtitu- 
on of the Perſon he has to do with. 
Milk ſometimes will not have the due Effects 
rpected from it; becauſe the Body being not 
tt oughly cleanſed of the old Leaven, which 
ums the Eſſence of moſt Diſeaſes, and is the ve- 
„Source and Origin of them, it reſolves and 
averts every Thing it takes into its own Sub- 
nce and therefore to prevent this, the Stomach 
ouſt be cleans'd with frequent and light Purges: 
bubarb is the moſt proper Thing, as having 
be Virtue to carry off the-groſs and ſlimy Part 
hich the Milk may leave there: When the 
ilk curdles, which you may know by the Sowre- 
eſs you will have in your Mouth, and by being 
ended ſometimes with vomiting and purging, 
ind other Inconveniences, which will a moſt o- 
Þlige you to give over the Uſe of it, you muſt 
ake Rhubarb. 3 
A moderate Looſeneſs may happen divers 
imes in the Beginning of the Uſe of Milk, 
Wwhich is very wholeſome and therefore the Pa- 
jent muſt not be ſurprized at it, unleſs it con- 
inues with Violence, and when it is ſo, you muſt 
rbear taking it, or if you do, you muſt leſſen 
he Quantity, or forbear it for ſome Time, and 
take to it rens, There are ſome who put 
Win ſome Sugar or Salt into it, in order to prevent 
Wits Sowreneſs and curdling, and to take away its 
W Crudity. If the Patient can tarry till the Spring, 
= or ſuffer the great Heats of the Summer to elapſe, 
the Milk will be better for him, and do him the 
more good. a 
be Precautions which are to be uſed are very 
different from one another; for when Milk is ta 
ken for Vomiting and Looſeneſs, for the Liente- 
ry, Dyſentery, Flux of Blood and other Diſtem- 
I = of the ſame Nature, you ought to fleet it 
by the Heat of warm Water, or hot Aſhes, and 
take away the thin Skins that are on the Surface 
t of it. There are thoſe who in theſe ſorts of Diſ- 
ys eaſes infuſe in it ſome red Roſes for ſome Hours 
before they drink it; and others throw into it red 
hot Flints or little Bars of Steel, that it may have 
dhe more aſtringency, and be made fitter for 
de Cure of theſe ſorts of Fluxes, which all o- 
ther Remedies can ſcarce ſtop. - 
Goat's Milk ſtands in no need of being fleeted, 
but thoſe who uſe it muſt not eat any Thing for 
WT three Hours after, nor any groſs Food ſubject to 
Drrupt, nor ſugar'd Things: This Milk is pre- 
ferable to all others for Fluxes of the Belly. 
Cleanlineſs in the ordering and Management 
of Milk having been already mentioned, we are 
22 7 here, that a Woman that has her Men- 
es muſt have nothing to do with it: When it is 
* creamy, you muſt take off the Surface, the 
ame being too nouriſhing and more diſpoſed to 
curdle and grow ſowre. Sn 19125 
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Thoſe who uſe Vomen's Milk, ſnould pitch up- 
on one of a good Conſtitution, rather ſanguine 
than otherwiſe, that has a vermilion Hue, fine 
Teeth and brown Hair. Something alike may 
be faid concerning Aſſes Milk, and that of other 
Animals, who being young, produce that which 
is more agreeable and more cooling: It is true, 
that when they are old, their Milk is not ſo 
creamy, and it is drierr 9 4 

Thoſe who take Milk and would accuſtom 
themſelves to the Ufe of it by Degrees, ſhould 
take but a moderate Quantity at firſt, they may” 
alſo mix a third Part of Barle Water or warm 
Water amongſt it; and when they have for ſome 
Days taken 1t in this Manner, let them increaſe 
the Quantity by Degrees, in Proportion to the 
Effects it produces. ite 

When Perſons take it in a Morning, as they 
uſually do Aſſes Milk, they muſt not eat in three 
or four Hours after; and thoſe that live upon no- 
thing elſe but Milk, muſt take Care to regulate 
themſelves according to its Goodneſs and the 
Quantity they take; there are but few Perfons 
that take it above three or four times a Day, viz. 
in the Morning, at Noon, after Dinner, and at 
Night'; thoſe who are weak and cannot uſe much 
of it at a Time, may take it every three Hours, 
provided nevertheleſs that the Quantity does not 
exceed two or three Ounces. 

To hinder the Milk to grow ſowre upon you, 
you muſt firſt take a Tablet or Lozenge made of 
Crabs-eyes and prepar'd Pearls. Thoſe who uſe it 
ought to waſh their Teeth and Mouths after Meals, 
ſeeing the leaſt Saltneſs will curdle, ſowre and 
corrupt it; there is nothing ſhould be taken with 
more Cleanlineſs than Milt, which can bear no 
Impurity. | 

The Regimen to be practiſed when you uſe 
Milk, muſt be regulated according to the Quanti- 


ty to be taken, and the Quantity muſt be regu- 


lated according to the Greatneſs of the Diſtem- 
pers and the Strength of the Patient's Stomach ; 
above all Things he muſt abſtain from every 
Thing that ſowres, as Vinegar, Verjuice, Lemons 
and any thing that is acid, and allo avoid eatin 

ſpiced and high ſeaſon'd Ragoos, ſowreFruits, an 

other Things of the like Nature; they muſt not 
feed upon any thing but good Pottages of Fowl, 
Veal and Mutton, ſome Biſcuits, Apricocks, 
Comfits, Compotes, Pears, Quinces, or Paſtes 
made of theſe ſorts of Fruits: Moderation is re- 
commended'to them in every thing ; their Sup- 
pers ſhould be very light; they ought to eat no- 


thing but ſome Haſhes, ' young Pigeons, Chic- 
kens or Veal, all roaſted / and if ſome time in 


the Afternoon they are preſſed hard with Hun- 


ger, they may take a little Milk, with ſome 
Biſcuit or Bread ſteep'd in the Milk, according 


to the Appetite and Strength of the Patients. 
This Regimen is not to be follow'd in all forts: 
of Diſtempers wherein Milk is preſerib'd; for 
there are thoſe that require no more than to take 
the Milk, and if it does not ſatisfy alone, the Pa- 
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bak'd Bread; this onght to be practiſed þ thoſe 
who are fallen away and dry'd up, and whoſe 
Lungs and Livers are ſuſpected to be decay d; 
and when the Patient finds that the Milk begins 
to have a good Effect upon him, he ſhould take 
ſomething elſe, and continue it by little and lit- 
tle, and when he finds a conſiderable Progreſs 
made, he muſt be left at liberty to ſatisfie his Ap- 
petite with ſuch things as are caly of Digeſtion. 

Abſtinence from Wine is abſolutely neceſſary 
in the Time Milk is uſed, as alſo ſuch Things as 
tend to ſowre it; Exerciſe muſt be avoided after 
it is taken, and great Applications of Mind; the 
Patient, eſpecially if he is of a melancholick Tem- 
per, muſt avoid falling into a Paſſion, and it is 
obſerv'd that every Thing which imparts Plea- 
ſure and Joy, produces great Advantages in fa- 
vour of the Health of thoſe who uſe a Milk Diet. 

Milk Diet muſt preſently be laid aſide as ſoon 
as you perceive the Party has a Fever, becauſe 
its violent Heat will corrupt it, and it 1s rather 
injurious than conducive to Health, ſeeing it 
ſerves but to increaſe theLeaven which entertains 
the Malady ; and the Patient muſt uſe nothing 
elſe but Broths, light Panadoes, freſh Eggs, Jel- 
lies, Veal-broth, and other things eaſy of Di- 
geſtion : He muſt alſo forſake his Milk Diet 
when it does not uigeſt; and this may be known 
by the great Heavineſs and Opprethon of the 
Stomach, ſowie Belchings, Head-ach, and ſome- 
times Vomiting and Locſeneſs: In that Caſe the 
Party muſt either abſolutely lay aſide his Milk 
Diet, or at leaſt leſſen the Quantity; and in 
Caſe he does quit it, he muſt uſe ſome Reme- 
dies that are proper for fuch Sorts of Diſeaſes; 
and if he finds his Vomiting and Looſeneſs, and 
the like Inconveniences do not abate, he muſt 
have Recourfe to Bleeding and Purging. 

Here it is to be obſerved, that though all the 
Inconveniences diſappear, there is no Neceſſit 
that the Patient mould preſently betake himſelf 
to the Uſe of Milk; but it will be better for him 
moderately to uſe other Aliments, unleſs he be 
in a Condition to which they are altogether im- 

oper and contrary ; but when he perceives 
ilk does him good, Care muſt be taken that 
his Stomach be thoroughly cleanſed by Medicines 
proportion'd to his Conſtitution: Moreover there 
are thoſe to whom a Mill Diet will do no good 
but for a certain Space of Time, and when it is 
found to be ſo, the Patient muſt leave it, purge 


and betake himſelf to another Regimen of Life, | 


for two or three Months, at the Expiration of 
which he may take to it again, and even with 


more Succeſs : This Method ſuits much better | 


with gouty People, than in other Diſtempers, 
who are obliged to live on nothing but Milk; 
as alſo thoſe who have a Pain in their Breaſt. 
Beſides the Virtues of Milk already mention'd; 

it is very ſovereign in Catarrhs, De fluxions pro- 
ceeding from hot Cauſes, Diſeaſes of the Eyes, 
both inwardly and outwardly, Inflammation of 
the Stomach, weak Stomach, and ſubjeck to Vo- 
mitings, for bilious, pituitous and dyſenterick 
Fluxes, for old Gonorthga's, Whites in Women, 


* Accidewi 
ee from Corruption of the Blood. for h 
mmations and Burns, Gout, flow Fevers, Dr 
and every Thing that impairs the noble Parts a 
| proceeding from hot and burning Intemperatum 
which cannot be cur'd but by Mill; it is likewi | 
very ſovereign in Rheumatiſms, and has muy 
other Virtues for inward and outward Difort.l 
When the Eyes are troubled with Deffmia 
and immoderate Heats, they mix Milk with ſoy 
other proper Ingredients to make a CataplaſmM 
which ſee under Eyes. It is alſo uſed alone; 
moiſten them when they are troubled with i 
 Rednefſs, particularly the Eyes of young Chill 
dren, which the Nurſes often moiſten and mu 
with their Milk and ſo cure them: Von, 
Milk is better than any other for this Purpoſe; 
They uſe Milk in Gargles, for Catarrhs, Detu; 
ons and Inflammations in the Throat; anda t. 
for the Diſeaſes of the Breaſts and Lungs, ou 
meaning is not to ſpeak of thoſe here, wd 
ſucceed violent and continual Fevers,as Pleuriſa if 
Inflammation in the Lungs, which are accompy 
nied with Abſceſſes or Impoſthumes, the 
of which is always uncertain, though there bei 
Diminution of their Accidents : However, thy 
is nas better for them than Aſſes Milk 
We alfo find by daily Experience, that ty 
worſt Coughs, except one accompanied withif 
Fever, ſpitting of Blood, and other mortal Symp il 
toms, are cured by Milk, if taken as hot as it d 
be endured with a little Sugar, every Night « ihe 
going to Bed. 9 
Milk is very good for the Stomach, eſpecially 
when there is a Reaching to Vomiting; for tl 
Heart-ach, which is called Cardialgia, or Inflan-W 
mation; Loathing of Food, and an irregular Ap 
petite, even to a canine one, as well as for 
lera Morbus and Hiccough, if taken as before. 
As for the bilious, flegmatick and dyfenterick ii: 
Fluxes, they are qualified by the Uſe of Mil th 
and the beſt in theſe Sorts of Diſtempers, is un 
of Goats. þ 
In the Caſe of Worms, we have ſeen Perſon Wh 
troubled with violent Head-achs, who holding d 
Milk to their Nofes and ſmelling to it, hne 
brought away ſeveral Worms; they uſually give 
it in Gliſters or otherwiſe to thoſe who are incm Wa 
moded with them, as well as for the Pil which 
it qualifies, allays, cools and very much eales, Wl 
whether in Gliſters or by 8 Application noe 
Several Perſons affirm they have cur'd Gonot- 
rhea's with Aſes Milk taken faſting with ſome 
| Roſe Sugar. 
Luſtful Women, and thoſe who have born m 
ny Children, are ſubject to the Whites, of which 
they have been cur d by Milk, if they uſe it u 
the Beginning. It cools the Blood, and correch 
the immoderate Fermentation of it. 
It is not to be believd that Milk alone cn 
cure the Pox, without ſome other Help; but 
affirmed to be extreamly good for thoſe whoha 
this Diſtemper, and particularly ſuch as are mus 
extenuated and waſted, whether thso' the Weak: 


Fox, Itch, Ereſypelas, and other bad 


. . . long 
neſs of their Conſtitution, ot through Net 11 
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of a Cure; hence it is that they become 
7 * incapable to bear the Medicines uſed 
heir Cure. This Diſorder muſt be corrected 
1 moiſtning and cooling Regimen, to the end 
y may gather fome Strength, and they mult 
e ſome Milk given them; after they are 
led, their Bodies prepar'd, and that the more 
' and viſcous Humours are purg'd off; and 
you may be aſſur d that they are out of all 
ger, yet you muſt not fail to give them Milk, 
order to yield new and moiſtning Nouriſhment 

ir 

= Gout being nothing elſe but a ſerous Hu- 
or, very full of Acids, the Uſe of Milk is the 
ly and moſt certain Remedy; and therefore fre 
ent Cataplaſms ſhould be made with Milk and 
Cram of Bread; and the Patients Diet ſhould 
Milk as much as poſſible : It is ſaid there is 


im of old burning and tart Cheeſe, with ſome 
oth of Gamon of Bacon mix'd together, and 
apply it to the afflicted Parts. 
The Rheumatiſm 1s near of Kin to the Gout, 
cept that it comes and goes to ſeveral Parts, and 
me is alſo allay'd by the Uſe of Mill and 
Wrcats; you may moreover make uſe of ſome 
Wcdicines ſet down under the Head Rheuma- 


m. | 
As for the Itch, or the like, which generally 
oceeds from falt Meats, Ragoos full of ad { 
nd much ſpiced, the Uſe of Mill is very good; 
aaſe it cools and nouriſnes all the Parts of the 
ay by its gentle and temperate Juice. It is 
Wot to be imagined that the Itch can be catch'd 
oy lying with a Perſon that is infected with it, 
e elſe from the Bed-cloths wherein ſuch a Perſon 
ps lain; it will not do, unleſs there be a great 
Niſpoſition in the Perſon to receive it, and unleſs 
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„ee Blood be heated and corrupted; in which 
ick ee the Itch indeed may be contracted, and ſeve- 
5 = other Diſtempers, as the Ereſypelas, which 


WP roceeds from too ſubtil and over-boiling Blood. 
a very difficult Thing to efface the Marks 
WP" Scars of Burns, when they have penetrated 
s the Fleſh ;-but to prevent a great Inflamma- 
ou mult bathe the Parts and apply Linnen 
yd in Milk to them, mix'd with a little Oil 
WP" Violets : Several People in Burns make uſe of 
mmon salt and Gun-powder pounded together, 
Wi hich they apply to the afflicted Part, as others 
Spirits of Wine. 
The r from a hot Diſtempera- 
we of the Body, and the beſt Remedy for it is to 
mk nothing, particularly in that called the Aſci- 
% and to take nothing but Milk, for nothing 
Juenches the Thirſt more, nothing nouriſhes 
y aaiſtens the Parts of the Body more. 
Big, may give Mill to thoſe who are attack'd 
a 2 Hiccough or flow Fever, as a medicinal 
— to the end it may moiſten and cool 
Wk. yielding them Nouriſhment, which are 
ly ah per R ies to recover them, and entire 
beſt foren ron Remedies: Aſſes Milk is the 
C theſe Sorts of Fevers, becauſe it will not 
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it is admirably uſeful for whatever has impair'd 
us thro much Dryneſs. See Whey. 

Milks of all Kinds are accounted reſtorative 
but they are feldom given to Horſes on that Ac- 
count; though there can be no apparent Reaſon, 
why they may not be as ſafely and profitably 
comply'd with, as Broths and Eggs; theſe being 
ſeldom found to agree with Horſes, whereas 
Milk is their firſt Food and Nouriſhment, and 
may therefore be of Service in their weak and 
decay'd Eſtate, eſpecially when ſuch Things go 
along with it as are proper to prevent its curdlin 
in the Stomach, &c. But whatever Service Mil 
may be of in mward Intentions, it is often uſed 
outwardly to Purpoſes in Poulteſſes and Ca- 
taplaſms, and as it is ſoft and emollient, it ſome- 
times abates Heat and Inflammations, and ſome» 


es very afliſtant in ripening Tumours, 


6. 

M1Lx1NG, the drawing of Milk out of the 
Teats of fome Animals, and for the moſt Part 
from Cows, a rural Buſineſs more particularly de- 
ſtined to the Share of the Female Sex; the beſt 
and moſt commended Hours for milking are in- 
deed but two in the Day, that in the Spring and 
Summer which 1s the beſt Seaſon for the Dairy 
is betwizt Five and Six in the Morning, and 
Six and Seven 1n the Evening ; and though nice 
curious Houſewives have a third Hour between 
them, as between Twelve and One in the After- 
noon, yet the better experienced allow not of it, 
ſaying, that two good Meals of Milł are ever bet< 
ter than three bad ones. 

The Women in performing this Work muſt fit 
on the near Side of the Cow, at firſt gently handle 
and ſtretch her Dugs and moiſten *em with Milk, 
that they may yield it out the better and with 
leſs Pains; neither muſt ſhe ſettle her ſelf to milk, 
nor fix her Pail firm to the Ground, till ſhe ſees 


| the Cow ſtand firm and ſure ; but be ready up- 


on any Motion of the Cow, to ſave her Pail from 
over-turning. 

When ſhe ſees all Things anſwerable to her 
Deſire, ſhe may then Milk boldly, and deſiſt not 
to ſtretch and ſtrain her Teats, until not a Drop 
more of Milk will come from her, it being the 
worſt Point of Houſewifry imaginable to leave a 
Cow half milk'd , for beſides the loſs of the Milk, 
it is the only Way to make a Cow dry and utter- 
ly improfitable for the Dairy : Neither ſhould 
the Milk-maid, while at her Work, do any thing 
_— or ſuddenly, toaffright the Cow, or amaze 


her; but as ſhe comes gently, ſo with all Gentle- 
neſs the ought to depart. 


'M1Lx-PoTTAGE; ſee Gruel. 

M1Lx-WATER, a medicinal Preparation, 
and to make the ſame ſirong and good. take Mint, 
Sage and Balm, of each two good Handfuls, 
Rue, Carduus, Wormwood, and Meadow [weet, 
of each one Handful ; theſe Herbs together, 
and put them with four Quarts of new Mk and 
a whole Nutmeg fliced into a Copper Limbeck ; 
from this Quantity may be drawn two q_ if 
keep an even ſlow Fire, until that Quantity 


© and very rarely corrupt; and therefore 


is drawn off: And when yu have drawn off what 
H 2 you \ 
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you deſign, mix it all together, for the Uſe of 


any feveriſh or conſumptive Perſon. 

Another Milk-water good in any Ihirft is made 
of one Pound of Carduus, halfa Pound of Worm- 
wood, Spearmint and Balni ſhred, a little, which 
being put into an ordinary Still with a Gallon of 
Milk, diſtil it off leiſurely. 

A third Sort of good Milk Water for Surfeits or 

orms, 1s * of Rue, Wormwood, Carduus 
and Mint, of each of which you are to take 
three Handfuls; let the Herbs be cut and ſteeped 
all Night in two Quarts of Milk, which diſtil 
off next Morning in a cold Still ; from this Quan- 
tity draw three Pints; then diſtil this Water 
over again, with the ſame Quantity of Milk and 
Herbs; ſweeten it to your Taſte if for Children; 
but for adult People it is beſt alone. 

To make another Mill Water, take Carduus 
and Wormwood, of. each an Handful, Spearmint 
two Handfuls, pick and cut the Herbs, and pour 
upon them a Pint of Sack; let them ſtand all 
Night, and next Day put them into a cold Still, 
with a Gallon of new Milk, or new Whey cla- 
rify'd; draw it off while it runs good. See 
Kirg's-Evil for Milk Water, and for a Cancer ſee 
that Diſtemper. 

MIL, a curious Machine invented for grind- 
In 
4 In ancient Times they bruiſed their 
Corn in Mortars, ſince which tedious Way, 
Mills have been contrived, ſome to be turn'd 
by Hands as Querns, others to be mov'd by 
Horſes, ſome by Wind and others by Water; 
which laſt being maintain'd with leaſt Coſt, and 
being moſt certain and moſt advantageous, has 
gain'd the Preheminence, and 1s made uſe of in 
moſt Places where Water 1s fit for that Purpoſe, 
and where there is Imploymentz which tho' 
It is a little for the Eaſe and Conveniency of near 
Inhabitants, and for the particular Advantage of 


the Owner, yet ſome Gentlemen ſay, it is a very 


reat Detriment and Damage to the Kingdom : 
in general, by the injurious Obſtructings « the 
Water, to the ſpoiling of a great veal of Meadow 
Ground, and by the preventing the Advantage 
that might be made by overtlowing of Land, 
which upon the Removal of the Mills might be 
done, and the Corn as well ground, either by 
Wind Mills, which grind twice the Quantity in 
an Hour, and may be erected on Hills, or in 
Plains on any open Places even where the Wa- 
ter Mills ſtood : Or elſe the Water Mills might 
be rectify'd ſo that a leſs Quantity of Water 
might ſerve them; to which end many have 
made very ingenious Attempts z; which Doubt- 
leſs might be done, both in the flaming and or- 
dering the Water-works, and in the Contrivance 
of the Mill it ſelf; which without Queſtion, 
goes much heavier by the Stone they call the 
Runner, it being ſo large, and encompaſs'd with 
a Hoop or Caſe, that keeps the Meal to the Edge 
or Circumference of the Stone, and much deadens 
its Motions z for the larger the Runner is, the 
heavier it moves, which may in ſome meaſure be 
remedied, by making four or five Vents or Paſ- 


Corn, &c. for the Uſe and Conveniency of 
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ſages in ſeveral Places of the Hoop, 
the Meal as faſt as it is ground, that 
lie to clog the Runner. | TITS 
Or a Mill may be probably ſo contrived, 
the Grinding-ſtone or Runner may be ver; 
and of but a ſmall Circumference; the flu uM 
ſquare Edge whereof may be fitted into ano, 
fix'd Stone, cut hollow about half or a third ,, 
of a Circle; which Runner by its firſt Mom 
may diſpatch as much Corn in the ſame Til 
as a larger the other Way. Several alſo of H 
vertical Stones may be placed on the ſame Au 
and may be uſed in all Sorts of Mills. 3 
The ſame Perſons add, that they believe Hu 
Mills would be of much more Advantage, both vil 
publick and private Families; one of which 
for the grinding of Malt my _ {ee under H 
Article Malt Mill; and they wiſh that othenf 
the ſame Kind for other Sorts of Corn might h 
found out, or thoſe Sorts which are already foul 
more improved, and be made more laſting thalfi 
they are. See Wind Mill. : 
MI1LLET, in Latin Milium, a Plant that 
Leaves like the Reed or Parſnip; the Sts 
grows above a Cubit high, and is as thick as 
Finger, knotty and hairy, the Roots are hl 
and ſcattered, and the Ears divided into ſever 
and bending towards the Ground: They lov 
in a fat and moiſt Soil. | 
Bread made of Millet is the leaſt nouriſhing 
any other Grain; being boiled with ſome Mil 
it provokes Urine ; being roaſted it is ſingulayſ 
good in Fomentations, and even to expel wind 
Humours, «ſpecially when incorporated with 
Phyſick and even freſh Meat wall keep bettet: 
Millet than in any Thing elſe : St. Ambroſe maty 
a Decoction of it, which being mix'd with a 
tle white Wine and drank hot, cured Ita 
Agues by Urine and Sweating ; the ſame qu 
ching Thirſt, = 
MILLET (Indian) in Latin Milium Indi 
a ſingle fibrous Reot, that produces ſeveral troy 
thick and knotty Stems, full of white Pith, © 
which grow as Tall as a Man; they have at 
Top a Tuft a Foot high, where 5 Seed 1518 
Plenty, and in Form like the Lentil, a little bo 
ſometimes white, ſometimes biown, and at? 
ther times black. It grows in Italy, Spain, and! 
hot Countries. = 
The Seed of it in Tuſcany is uſed to feed I 
ons more than Men; they take the Pith of 
or three of the Pipes of Indian Millet, wi 
they burn with a new, whole, and red Spo er 
and reduce the whole into a Powder, to varie 
they add a Dozen of black Pepper Corns, 0 g 
mix therewith an Ounce of Wheat- flora 
then they make a Cake of it, which they MM 
or thicken with a new laid Egg, and bake u 
Aſhes; they divide it into fix Parts, and 8" 
it to be eaten by thoſe who are troubl 
the Evil, one Day after another, but not 4 
Change of the Moon, and repeat it for 
Moons. Matthiolus aſſures us — have be 
cured by it. 
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or by ruſhing againft ſeme Piece of Tim- 
— "the . of which are, that they will lay 
themſelves down, riſe again preſently, and can: 
net reſt, but move in Pain; the Cure is to take 
Stone-pitch, pound it ſmall and blend the ſame 
Vith Ale, Saftron and Pepper, and give it him, 
ind walk him a little after it. 
MIL T PAIN, a Diſeaſe in Swine, 8 
from Greedineſs of eating Maſt, and is known 
by their reeling and going on one Side. To cure 
which, give the Beaſt the Juice of Wormwood in 
a little hony'd Water. 
MiNE, that Part of the Earth wherein Metals 
a end Minerals are form'd. Mines are commonly 
= found in high Mountains; becauſe the Heat does 
concenter and unite better there than in low 
Grounds, and conſequently there is in ſuch Places 
a ſtronger Fermentation for the Production of 
Metals. 
It very frequently happens that Metals lie in 
Mines, like great Trees, which ſpread their Bran- 
ches towards all Sides, whence it comes to paſs 


that many Perſons have imagin'd, that like Plants 
die and Animals they were nouriſhed by Juices run- 
15 ning and circulating in the Veins or Veſſels ſu p- 


poſed to be within them: But it may eaſily 
conceived, upon a ſtrict Examination of Things, 
that theſe Branches of Metals, which the Miners 
call Veins, happen'd only by the running of the 
metallick Matter thro' {everal ſmall Channels 
before it was coagulated, and may have been 
occaſioned by the Fermentation, that ſwells the 
Matter, and preſſes it to open the ſurrounding 
Earth, in divers Places, This Fermentation 
"WS likewiſe very frequently raiſes, even to the Tops 
of Mountains where there are any Metals, Strings 
of ſome Marcaſſite or metallick Earth, which is 
alen as a great Sign of Metals by thoſe who 
W ſearch for them. 
| Foraſmuch as it 


is a very laborious and un- 


pleaſant Work to dig for Mines, without ſome 
aue reaſonable Aſſurance of finding em; ſome have 
hy dent their Thoughts to learn and know the ſeve- 
Va] Marks and Signs, by which it may be con- 
bs W cluded ſuch Places do a ord *em. - The Veins of 


ome Mines indeed, appear in the very Surface 
of the Earth but if no others were ſought after, 
we ſhould not have ſuch an Abundance of Me- 
Was; and therefore ſome of the following Marks 
may ſerve for the diſcovering of Mines. 
Hirt it is to be conſider d, whether the Ridges 
d Tops of Mountains, their Chinks, Cavities 
its digged in em do yield any Marcaſſites or 
eces of Metals; for that is a Sign there is a 
e ſomewhere thereabouts; and to find out 
ern, Dou mult follow the String or Track 
theſe Marcaflites, | 
Another Sign of a neighbouring Mine is, where 
W = is found in the Sand of any Rivulet or 
1 185 {mall Pieces of Marcaſſite; for theſe have 
18 8 off by the Waters, which commonly 
nd from the Mountains, arid fo by tracing 


AY at laſt be 
| 61. 


* to come at the Mine it ſelf. 


iter or Rirulet to its Spring Head, you 


MI rIx G, an Evil in Beaſts, ariſing from a| When abundance of hot Waters, or Waters that 


have a mineral Taſte, flow from a Mountain or 
any other Place, tis another Mark of a Mine's 
being thereabouts; for thoſe Places where Me- 
tals are generated are always ſurrounded w:th 
theſe Waters, which cauſe no ſmall Trouble and 
Difficulty to thoſe People who dig in Mines. 
A fourth Sign of a Mountain's having a Mine 
in it, is, when it is bare and barren, having nei- 
ther Trees, nor any, or very few Plants upon it, 
or when thoſe it produces are pale and deſtitute 


of any freſh Colour; for the mineral Vapours 


which ariſe thro' the Pores of this Mountain, burn 
the Roots of theſe Plants. Metals are indeed 
found now and then in very green or fertil Moun- 


for the metallick Vapours do either rife there 1n 
a leſs Quantity or are of a different Nature, and 
ſo do not obſtruct the Growth of Plants in thoſe 
Mountains; or the Mines perhaps lie in the 
Bottom, or may be covered with ſome hardStone, 
which intercepts the Exhalations of the Vapours 
from the Plants. 7 

Some again who have great Skill in Mines pre- 
tend to know whether there be any thing in a 
Mountain, by obſerving the Reflection of the Sun- 


in Mines, which neceſſarily muſt be drawn off, 
therefore they rather begin at the Foot of the 
Mountain than at the Top; becauſe the Waters 
may this way be more eaſily drain'd. 
hen they begin with digging a Vault near to 
the Foot of the Mountain, which ought to be con- 
tinued in a ſtrait Line the neareſt Way to the 
Body of the Mine; but there are many who fre- 
quently amuſe themſelves with the ſmall Veins 
of the Metal which they meet with, and upon 
that Account leave the right Way, and by that 
unadvis'd Method miſ-ſpend theirTime,and ſpoil 
their Work, beſides which, they expoſe them- 
ſelves to great Dangers, for they ſhake the ſoft 
Stones, which by that Means fall down in great 
Quantities, fill up and ſpoil what has been dig'd, 
and too often cruſh the very Workmen to Pieces: 
To prevent ſuch evil and deſtructive Accidents, 
their Method is to prop up the Roofs of their 
Vaults or Rooms which they dig, with great 
Rafters or Props of Timber, and ſo by that means 
revent the falling in of the looſe Earth and 
tones; and then they go on to work by pro- 
per Inſtruments for looſening the Earth it felf, 
and ſo get Wealth in Proportion to the Richneſs 
or Poorneſs of the Ore. 
Mint-DrortT, or Menus. droit, a Diſh or 
Out-work made for Intermeſſes of different 
Things, and amongſt others of an Ox-Palate cut 


Lard, with Parſley, ſmall Chervil, Thyme, a 
whole Chibbol, Pepper, Salt, Broth — White- 
wine; they are to be laid a ſoaking in a Pot or 
Diſh, and the Sauce is to be thickened with 
Bread. chippings; adding Mutton- ravy and Le- 
mon ; juice when ſerv'd up to Table. 

The Menus-droit of a Stag and others are 


dreſſed after the ſame manner. 
e MINI- 


tains, where 44 and other Plants grow; 


beams: And becauſe there is uſually much Water 4 


into thin Slices: After you have fried them in 
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M1NTATURE, a Way of Painting in Water 
Colours, that which diſtinguiſhes Miniature from 
Paintings is, 1. That it is more delicate. 2. 
That it may be ſeen near, and it cannot eaſily 
be done but in little, 2. * work only upon 
Vellam or Boards. 4. The Colours are only di- 
luted with ſome Gum- water. 

I. That you may ſucceed well in this Art, you 
ſhould know how to deſign perfectly well; but 
as moſt People who engage in it, know little or 
nothing at all of that, and would have the Plea- 
ſure of Painting without fatiguing themſelves 1n 
learning to draw, which is an Art wherein they 
cannot be perfe& without the Expence of much 
Time, and continual Practice, Inventions have 
been found out to ſupply that Defe&t, by the 
Help of which you may deſign without knowing 

that you do it. | 

II. The firſt Thing to be done is tracing, that 
is, if you would make a Point, or a Deſign in 
Miniature, you muſt blacken the Under-ſide 
thereof for another Paper with ſome Black-Lead, 
by rubbing it on very hard with your Finger 
wrapped about with a Piece of Linnen ; after 

which you are to wipe it lightly over with the 
Linnen, ſo that none of the black Powder ma 
remain, which would ſpoil the Vellam on whic 
you would paint, and upon which you muſt fix 
the Print or Deſign with fc ur Pins, to prevent 
the Removal of it from its Place; and if it be 
Paper that you are to blacken, take it with the 
Veltam and the Print,and place the blackned Side 
upon the Vellam; then with a Pin or Needle 
with a blunted Point, you are to go over all the 
2 Strokes in the Print or Deſign, the Con- 
tours, Folds of the Draperies, and generally what 
ever ought to be oy. gy from one another, 
leaning on pretty mach, that the Strokes may 
be impreſſed upon the Vellam that is under. 
III. The contracting or reducing a Thing into 
little is another way proper for thoſe who know 
how to draw a little, and who would copy ſome 
Pictures or other Things that you do not under- 
ſtand how to trace; it is done by dividing the 
Piece into ſeveral equal Parts, by ſmall Squares 
which are to be marked with ſome Fuſin if it 
be bright and that the Black may appear therein; 
or with ſome Chalk, if it be too brown; after 
which you are to do as much and of an equal 
Bigneſs upon white Taper, where you muſt deli- 
neate it; for if you did it at firſt upon theVellam, 
as you would not be able to ſucceed therein aff 
at once, you would ſoil it with the falſe Strokes; 
But when it is neatly done upon Paper, you muſt 


trace it upon Vellam as aforeſaid ; When the 
Original and Paper are'thus ordered, then view- 


ing that which is in each Square of the Piece you 
would deſign, as an Head, an Arm, Hand, and 
the reſt, and where that is placed, you put it in 
like manner upon the Paper: In like Sort are all 
its Parts to be put, and there is nothing more to 
be done than to form them well and join them 
together: Lou may thus make a Piece as little 
or as large as you pleaſe; by making the Squares 


fit be dry. 


ginal; but you muſt always take Care that t!, i 
Number be eq | SINE .- 
IV. To copy a Picture or ſome other Thiny 
of the ſame Bigneſs, you may alſo make uſe q 
oiled and dry Paper, or a Hog's Bladder that iw 
ry tranſparent, which you may have at the Gli 
Beaters : Talk alſo will have the ſame Efkg. 
When you have placed one of theſe Thin supa 
your Piece, you will ſee all the Strokes t 
which You are to trace with a Pencil; then takey 
off, and fixing it faſt under your Paper or Vellan 
expoſe the whole againſt a Glaſs, and draw up i 
that on which you ſhall put it, with a Pen 
or Silver Needle, all the Strokes which you { Ml 
traced in that which you make uſe of, and which il 
appear thro' the Glaſs. J 
You may in this manner make uſe of a Gu 
expoſed to the Light, to copy all ſorts of Prints 
Deſigns and other Pieces, upon Paper or Vella 
by placing and fixing them under the Paper a 
Vellam upon which you would draw ; This l. 
vention is very good and very eaſy for the doi 
of Pieces of the ſame Bigneſs. | 
If you would View the Pieces on the othaff 
Side, you need do no more than turn them uy; 
and place the impreſſed or deſigned Side ov 
* — and to fix the Paper or Vellam to c 
» 
Moreover, it is a good way to copy a Pidm 
painted in Oil exactly, and to draw all the pi: 
cipal Parts with the Strokes of a Pencil, dipt oF" 
Lale ground with Oil. and ſo lay a Paper of te 
ſame Bigneſs over all; then running your Hall 
over the Strokes made with the „it wil 
ſtick on and leave the Deſign impreſt upon you Wn” 
Paper, which you may trace as the reſt. You ar" ©: 
to remember with ſome Bread to take oft any WE 
Lale that may remain upon the Picture befor 


Some there are who make uſe of Pounce mi 
with pounded Charcoal, put into a Linnen-clot, yn. 
with which they rub the Piece they have a mii 
to Copy, after they have prick d all the prince £ 
Strokes, and fix'd white Paper or Vellam una 

v. But a ſurer and eaſier Way than any of r 
reſt for a Perſon that cannot draw, is to aſe i 
Mathematical "Compaſs, uſually made of ta 
Pieces of Wood in the Form of Rules, to # 
Thickneſs of the ſixth Part of an Inch, half ® 
Inch broad, a Foot long or more, as you wwe 
draw your Pieces ſmaller or larger; to facili 
the Uſe of which, we ſhall-give a Cut of it if 
and explain the way how to uſe it. 


f 
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upon the Paper greater or ſmaller than the Ori- 
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de of Fir, which ſhould be cover'd with a Lin. 
n Cloth or ſome other Stuff, becauſe you muſt 
on it the Thing you are to copy; you are alſo | 
ant the Compaſs with a thick Pin at the End 
FP felt Foot B. and it muſt be thruſt in ſo far 
to be tight, but yet ſo as not to hinder it to 
n eaſily. When you have a mind to draw a 
Picture in little, place the Original towards 
 fixſt Foot mark'd C. and the Vellam or Paper 
= which you are minded to draw, on the Side of 
WW. 1:7 Foot mark'd B. and let the Vellam, &c. 
WE carer or further off, as you deſign your draw- 
ec be larger or ſmaller. 
= To mike a large Drawing from a ſmall one, 
have no more to do than toc the Places 
the Original and Copy; placing the laſt to- 
Is the Letter C and the other on the Side of B. 
You are eit her for the one or the other Way, 
pot « Pencil or Silver Needle in the Foot, un- 
r which the Vellam is placed, and a Pin that 
ſomewhat blunted in that of the Original, with 
hich you muſt follow all the Strokes. 
MinNERALS, Hard Bodies dug out of the 
uth or Mines, whence the Name, being part 
ea metalline, and part of a ſtony Subſtance, and 
| | metimes with ſome Salt and phurantermix'd 
ih the others. 
Mun, mineral Lead pulveriz d and made 
ea by a long Calcinat ion with Fire; we call it 
ed Lead; the ſame being an Exgliſ Commodity, 
nd the beſt ſhould be clean and of an high Co- 
ur: Mininm is deſiccative and aſtringent; they 
Vanke uſe of it in Unguents; ſo they do alſo in 
anti, and for varniſhing Earthen Wares, and 
iring them a red Tincture or Colour. 
Mix r, a Plant, of which there are two Sorts, 
ue Garden and wild Mint, of which there are 
alſo five ſeveral Sorts. 
he Great Mint is odoriferous, has Leaves like 
Sage, but ſmaller, and indented, with a good 
= Number of Stems, at the End of which it uces 
lcvers growing Ear-wiſe, of a dark red Colour, 
ud hairy; when it is once planted in a Place, 
us not eaſy to extirpate it. It is multiplied by 
We Runners which are ſo many Arms that ſpri 
out of 1 pil 1 5 3 
every t ears, an ed always in g 
nd, and planted at a Foot Diſtance: Some 
wick Tufts of it are likewiſe planted in hot 
Beds in M inter, and by taking Care to cover them 
with Bells they ſpring very well for fiſteen Days, 
and then periſh with us; the young red Buds in 
the Spring, with a due Proportion.of Vinegar and 
, mightily refreſh the Spirits and-excne the 
Appetite, being one of the beſt Sallets the Gar- 
4 3 It is * a warm 2 2 
a grant, and being à little preſſed, is 
Tiendly'to a weak Bene, Fog and — a- 
of 


| all nervous Crudities; may, the gentler 
of Orange Mint enters well into our Com- 
Politton of Sallets, or are grateful alone, as are 
Ao the other Bortg with the Juice of Orange and 


is little Board mark d with an A. ſhould be 1 _ ow. away the Loathings 
mach, and ki orms. 


Flowers ſtanding Earwiſe, are of a purple Colour, 
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The Leaves of wild Mint are much larger than 


thoſe of the other Mint, more hairy and more 


whitiſh : The Stems are about a Foot high, the 


and have a ftrong Smell. It grows in watry 
Places, and bloſſoms in Auguf.. | 

Its Juice purges Women after they have lain 
in, and its Decoction is very good for thoſe who 
have a narrow Breaſt, and breath with Difficul- 
ty, when taken inwardly fo it is alſo for the 
„ its Perfume as well as the Herb ſpread 
abroad, drives away Serpents and Fleas; the 
Juice, if you heat it, is good for the King's Evil, 
if you bathe the affected Part therewith ; it has 
in general all the Properties of Garden Mint, and 
in a greater Degree. 

Mint ＋ pron with Salt is for the 


Bitings of a Dog ; being pounded and put 


into a Cataplaſm, it comforts a weak Stomach © 


aud helps Digeſtion, two or three Sprigs of this 
Mint being drank with the Juice of the Garden 
Mint, ſtops the Hiccough, Vomiting, &c. It is 
Sovereign for reſtoring the Smell to thoſe that 
have loſt it, lif they hold it often to their Noſe : 


who love Milk, ſhould preſently after 
eat it, chew the Leaves of Mint to hinder the 
Milk to curdle in their Stomachs; for Mint has 
that Vartue that it can hinder the coagulating of 
Milk, and even preſerve Cheeſe from all Rotten- 
neſs and Corruption, if you moiſten it with the 
Juice or Decoct ion of Mint: Finally Mint being 
applied to the Forehead eaſes the Head-Ach pro- 
ceeding from a Cold Cauſe. 

Mios, a Term in Cookery, as Eggs dreſs d 
au Miroir, are Eggs braken into a Plate full of 
Gravy, over a Chatin-Diſh, and afterwards aced 
with a red hot Fire-ſhovel. 

MiRoTON, aculinary Term, being a Kind of 
Farce, and uſually ſerv'd up for a Side-Gath, and 
may be made ſeveral Ways, amongft others thus; 
Take a good Fillet of Veal, and cut it into ſeve- 
ral thin Slioes, which with a Cleaver are to be 
beaten on a Dreſſer ; you muſt alſo provide an- 
other Fillet. af Veal, which muſt be minced 
with parboil'd Bacon, ſome Suet, a little Mar. 
row, Muſhrooms, Truffles and fine Herbs, all 
well ſeaſon'd: Add to theſe two or three Yolks 
of Eggs, and as ſoon as the Farce is made, take a 
round Stew-Pan that is not too large, lay ſome 
thin Slices of Bacon orderly on the Bottom, then 
the Veal Stakes that were beaten, and at laſt the 
Farce, which with the reſt of the Slices you are 
to cover on the Top, and all muſt be wellſtop'd 
up; let the Bacon Lards be afterwards turn'd, 
and having well coyer'd the whole Maſs, let it 
be bak'd or ſtew'd à la Brai ſe, that is between 
two Fires, one on the Top, and the other under- 
neath; when it is ready, let it be well clear d 
from the Fat, and laid upſide- down in the Diſh, 
adding, if you have a. mind to it, a little-Cullis 


bes The Smell of Mint fortifies the Brain, 
the Juice of it being drank with Vinegar 


before it is ſerved up hot to Table. 


I 1 2 Aijxrotons 


The Leaf of it being dry'd and reduc'd into 
Powder, kills Worms an young Children : _— 2 
ve 
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-with a Breaſt of Mutton, cut into Pieces, the 


ſtrain'd green Peaſe, or Aſparagus Tops, accord- 
ing to the Seaſons. Take your Meats out of the 
Pan, let the Liquor be well drained from them, 


permoſt: Some Lettice ſcalded and boil'd in 


- Bigneſs of your Miroton; let a Handful of Capers 


had that their Backs be not ſpoiled ; let the 
Bones be taken away, the Heads cut of, and 


ſome of it upon every Whiting, and roll them 


whole Bottom of the Pan, and let your farced 
- Fiſh be laid upon it; a little Butter being firſt 


| ? 
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Mirotons are dreſſed after another Manner, 
and ſome Cooks prepare a well thickned Godivoe, 
of the ſame Nature as that for a Poupeton, which 
you may ſee, and afterwards make a Border of 
it, round about the Diſh, made of the Whites 
"of Eggs as if it were for Milk-Pottage : Then; 
they waſh it over with beaten Eggs, and hav- 


ing neatly breaded it, bring it to a Colour in 


the Oven, taking away all the Fat when it is 
dreſs'd. | 
In the mean Time they fill an Earthen Pan 


ſcraggy End of a Neck of Mutton, young ſtreak'd 
Bacon, Pigeons and Quails, as Occaſion may 
ſerve. All theſe being well bak'd or ſtew'd in a 
Pan, as it were between two Fires; prepare ſome 


and put them into a Diſh with the Peaſe up- 


the ſame Sauce may be added to them; and they 
muſt all be ſerv'd up hot to the Table. Inſtead 
of the Earthen Pan, when the Border is only 
left, all Sorts of good Ragoos are to be pour'd 
in the Middle; a Mutton-hath may alſo be put 
to them, with Mutton-gravy and Lemon-juice, 
when ready to be fet upon the Table. 

Another Miroton 1s wade thus: Take Truffles, 
Muſhrooms, and boiled Gammon, and mince all 
well together; then put them into a Stew-pan, 
with two or three Anchovies, according to the 


be well chop'd and thrown into the ſame Miro- 
ton : As ſoon as you find it to be almoſt ready, 

ut your Haſh into a Stew-pan, with a little 

arſley, Chibbol and Lard, all well dreſs'd; ſoak 
it with ſome Gravy, pour into it a little Cullis, 
and let it boil, taking care that it be not too 
thick: Having afterwards provided ſome ten- 
der and lean Beef, cut it in ſmall Pieces ſome- 
what larger than if it were for a Fillet, with 
Cucumbers, and put them into the Ragoo; ſtir 
it very little, and let it not boil too much: Let 
ſome Lemon juice be fqueez d in, and let the 
Diſh be artificially dreſs d before it is ſerv'd 
up. 
"To make a Miroton for Fiſh-days, Take four or 
ſix Whitings, according to the Bigneſs you de- 
ſign your Diſh to be, ſcrape and wath em well; 
ſlit them alſo all along before, but Care muſt be 


ſpread them upon a Table or Dreſſer: Then 
having made a good Fiſh-Farce prepar'd as under 
that Article, which may be readily conſulted, put 


| 


up as it were Fillets mignons ; then taking a 
Stew-pan, or a round Earthen Pan without any 
Handle, make an Omelet or Pancake with a lit- 
tle Flower, which being entire, may cover the 


| When Fiſh is thus ſet in Order with f, 
Truffles and Muſhrooms well ſeaſon'd, ang 
Pancake muſt be made to be laid on they 
ſo as it may in like Manner take up the w; 
Compaſs of the Pan: Let the Ste- 
well cover'd, to the end that the Fiſh mz 
ſtew'd by degrees between two gentle Firg, 
the 155 and underneath, and take Care that 
thing ſtick to the Bottom: The whole Me 
ing thus made ready, let the Butter be din 
off, and the Miroton turn'd upſide-down ini 
Plate or Diſh : Then cutting a ſmall round ,8 
out of the Middle, as if it were a Poupeton, wil 
in a ſmall Muſhroom Cullis, and cover it zM 
with the ſame Piece. Laſtly, when the Fat i 
roughly taken away, rub the Side of the H 
with a Shalot, and ſerve it up hot to the I 
A Farce may alſo be prepar'd in the ſame M 
ner as for a Ponpeton, which ſee under that A 
cle, and a Ring or Border may be made win 
round about the Diſh, which is to be bak'd H 
Oven, and fill'd with a good Ragoo of Mould 
rons, Morilles, common Muſhrooms, Truffles off 
Anchovies, all well chopt together; as allo 
Sorts of Fiſh-Fillets and Capers, making a lf 
of Ragoo, and another of Fillets, till the wh 
Space be fill'd up: Then let it be ſet a ſoak 
over a gentle Fire, an! ſerv'd up with the H 
goo-Sauce and Lemon: juice. _ 
MisLEN or Moſlin, Corn mixt together, 
Wheat with Rie, &c. See Maſlin. ; 
M1$sLETOE, in Latin Vijcum, a ſmall Plat 
whoſe Boughs grow Croſs- wiſe; the Leaves wi 
grow two and two are longiſh, thick, and oil 
yellowiſh Colour ; it produces a good Quant 
of Seed of about the bigneſs of Peaſe 3 which vi 
nothing but a Skin, and become white wha 
ripe; the Inſide is a gluey Subſtance of wha 
Glue is made: It grows upon Trees; that wial 
is good, upon Oak, noch, and the Holm; V 
that which is produced upon other Trees is 0 
valued : It bloſſoms in the Month of May. N 
Chomell ſays, that the Oak Miſtetoe, which dons... 
not touch the Earth, being pounded and drank 
Wine, is good againſt the Falling Sickneſs : Try... 
give of it to Children in Brandy, to the Quant 
of a Dram, and it is good againſt Apoplexies av 
Vertigoes: Its Decoction has the ſame Effect. iti 
be taken for ſome Time faſting. Some preteni 
that the Berry of the Miſletoe is a kind of 5 
ſon, and therefore ought not to be preſcribed u 
Phyſick. It is adviſeable to tear it off thoſe Tres i 
it grows upon; becauſe it conſumes a good , 
of their nutritive Juices. | 
Some Authors are of opinion, that the Mij#s 
ſeems to be the only Plant that is out © 
Danger of coupling with other Sorts ; and cone 
quently of either 1mproving or diminiſhing 
Qualities of its Seed: The Parts of its Flowes 
are indeed as apt to Generation as thoſe of oth 
Plants; but they had never ſeen any Variety of ij 
nor did he know any other nearly enough relat 
to it to engender with it; for whether it gr 
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put under the ſaid Pancake. 
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upon the Oak, Willow, Lime, or any other 
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er, the Leaves Flowers and Fruit, with 
qd of Growth, are all alike. 3 
Some Particularities belonging to the Miſletoe 
iy be mention'd, that it is neither to be pro- 
ated in Earth nor Water, but upon Trees and 
lants only; that the Ancients made it a Super. 
lant peculiar to the Oak, and tell us, that tho 
apparently produced Seed, they did not believe 
at the Seed could poſſibly be made to vegetate, 
cauſe it is likely they had try'd it in the Earth 
ithout Succeſs z but as it is frequently found 
rowing on other Trees beſides the Oak in our 
imes, ſome Authors take Occaſion at once to 
rerturn their Opinion in Relation to this Plant, 
y ſhewing how it may be propagated from Seed 
oon any Tree whatever: About Chriſtmas, when 
be Berries are ripe, they may readily be made 
p ſtick upon the ſmooth Bark of any Tree you 
we a mind to propagate them upon, whether 
be the Oak, Aſh, Elm, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
oſe, Gooſeberry, Currant, &c. The viſcous 
vice which encompaſſes each Seed, will cloſe it 
aſt to the Part you place it upon, and with this 
Small Trouble your Plants may be expected the 
loving Year, provided the Birds do not devour 
e Seeds that have been ſow'd, therefore a Net 
ould do well to ſecure them. Some aſſure us, 
hat twenty Plants of Mzſletoe have been ſeen 
rowing upon as many different ſorts of Trees 
d Shrubs in one Garden, which were propaga- 
ed in the ſame manner as above; and it may be 
is Practice would be 2 uſeful in correcting 
De too great Vigour of ſome Fruit- trees, and 
ring them to bear, by taking from them the 
perabundant Juices, which are always deſtruc- 
ee to Prolificity, either in Plants or Animals. 
Mis rs or Fogs, are of divers Natures, to 
hich we are more ſubject in this Iſland than ge- 
Wcrally on the Continent : They are ſometimes 
e Effects of ſhooting Stars and other Meteors, 
Wd theſe are more general: They are at other 
mes very groſs. and ſtinking, when they are to 
avoided as much as may be; and their Signi- 
ations as to the change of Air are various; for 
bey vaniſh or fall without a Wind, fair Wea- 
err uſually ſucceeds; when white Mifts happen, 
boch commonly aſcend in a Morning from low 
"nds and vaniſh or ſettle again in the Val- 
es, fair Weather ſucceeds ; but if they mount 
| loft, or take to the Hills, it is a Demonſtration 
che watry Inclination of the Air, and there- 
e Rain is to be expected. 
Thurnzipar z, an Antidote or Opiate, made 
Ig feven Ingredients,without reckoning Wine 
Honey; it had its Name from the Inventor 
Wt Mithridates King of Pontus and Bithynia : 
= Ingr edients are Myrrh, Saffron, Agarick, Gin- 
WE”, Cinnamon, Spikenard, Oliban, the Seeds of 


aſp, 

en Reed, Arabick Stechas, white Coſtus, 
8 wm, Turpentine, long Pepper, Caſtoreum, 
Juice of Hypociſtis, Styrax, Calamint, Opo- 
pl ts Folium Indicum, Odoriferous Mountain- 
A Pepper, Scordium, the Seed of the 
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and Marſeilles Seſely, Opobalſam, the 


of Cyphi, Bdellium, Celtick Nard, Gum Arabick, 
Macedonian Parſley, Opium, ſmall Cardamomum, 
the Seedsof Fennel, Root of Gentian, Dictamnum 
of Crete, Anniſeed, the Root of Acorus Verus ; 
Arum and Phu, Sagapenum, Athamantick Me- 
um, Acacia vera, the Bolly of Stinck, and the 
Seed of St. John's Wort. | 
MixIN G of CoLovuks, in Relation to that 
moſt precious Commodity of this Kingdom, 
Wool : When it is dyed into the ſeveral Colours 
deſigned, and alſo dry'd well, it muſt be taken 
out and toas'd over again; for the firſt Toaſing 
was to make it receive the Colour or Dye; but 
the ſecond is to receive the Oil, and make it fit 
for Spinning; which as ſoon as done, you are to 
mix the Colours together, wherein the beſt 
Medley is ſaid to be that which is only com- 
pounded of two Colours, as a light and a dark 
wherefore to proportion the Mixture, you muſt 
ever take two Parts of the darker Colour, and 
but a third of the light; for Example, your Web 
contains twelve Pounds, and your Colours are 
red and green; then you muſt take eight Pounds 
of the green Wool, and about four of the red; 
and ſo of any other where there is a Difference 
of Brightneſs. But if ſo be you would needs 
have your Cloth of three Colours, as of two dark 
and one light; or the contrary, ſuppoſing Crim- 
ſon, Yellow or Puke, you = take two 
Pounds of each of the two firſt, and eight of the 
laſt ; but in caſe you take Puke, Green and O- 
range - tawney, which is two dark and one 
light; then you muſt take a like Quantity of 
each of the three, and when you have equally 
divided the Portions, ſpread a Sheet upon the 
Ground, and upon the ſame, firſt lay a thin 
Layer, or Bed of the darker Colour, all of one 
even Thickneſs, and upon it lay another much 
thinner, of the brighter Colour, being as near 
as may be gueſſed, hardly half as much of 
the darker, which cover over with a Layer of 
the ſame Colour, or Colours again; and upon 
that another of the bright alſo, and thus Layer 
upon Layer, till all the Wool 1s ſpread ; then 
beginnipg at one End to roll up round and hard 
together the whole Body of the Wool, and cau- 
ſing one to kneel hard upon the Roll, that it 
may not ſtir nor open, with your Hand toaſe 
ar pull out all the Wool in ſmall Pieces, and 
then taking a Pair of Stock Cards, ſharp and 
large, and bound faſt to a Form, or the like, 
comb and card the Wool all over on the ſame, 
till you ſee it perfectly and undiſtinguiſhably 
mix'd together, and that it is indeed become one 
entire Colour of ſeveral, without Spots or undi- 
vided Locks or Knots, in doing of which you 
muſt be very careful and heedful with your Eye; 
and if any hard Knot or other Felter be found 
in the Wool, which will not open, though it be 
never ſo ſmall, yet you muſt pick it out and o- 
en it, or elſe there being any other Fault or 
Defect caſt it away, it being a great Art 1n 
Houſewifery to mix thoſe Wools aright, and to 
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Daucus, Corpobalſamum the Trochisks 


make Cloth without Blemiſh, See Dying and 
Oiling of Wool. ' 5 | 
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Hand, and ſhe will not quit her hold of the other. 
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M12ZLING,' the falling of very ſmall Rain, 
after a Fog in inter, or at ſome other Times. 

MoLEe, a little Animal of about the Bigneſs 
of a Houſe-Rat, that is black and has a ſoft 
Coat, living under Ground, and cannot, as 1s 
generally believed, ſee at all : It makes a great 
Havock in Meadows and Gardens by digging and 
8 up the Earth: The Orifice or Paſſage 
of a Mole's Ear is ſhut up with a thin Skin, 
which opens like an Eyelid: She can hear the 
beſt of any Animal, becauſe the Membrane of the 
Drum is very great: There have been ſome able 
Phyſicians of Opinion that the Mole ſees ver 
clearly, and that ſhe has very good Eyes, thoug 
very ſmall. To preſerve Meadows and Gardens 
from Moles, and how to poiſon and deſtroy 
them, 

1. Take a Leek, a Kitchin Garden Plant well 
known, Peel off the green Part, and throw ſome 
Arſenick reduced into Powder upon the white, 
then bury it in the Mole- Hill neweſt made; Moles 
are very greedy of this Sort of Food. 

2. There are thoſe who make uſe of ſmall Mole- 
Traps, or ſmall Machines to catch theſe Animals 
with; it is an hollow Stick, which yields and 
gives way for the Mole to enter in, but fallg and 
cloſes it ſelf, when the Mole is got into it; they 
place it at the Hole where the Mole digs. 

3. Some have taken live Moles and put them 
into the Hole where the Moles dig; when thoſe 
within the Earth perceive this Stranger, they 

come near to fight her, and when you find they 
catch hold, take out the Mole you hold in your 


4. Some take Moles by ſinking a Butter- pot in 
the Ground at a Place where they are wont 
to paſs; it muſt be two Fingers thick below 
their Track, and as they paſs they will fall in- 
to it. 

5. Some make Uſe of a wooden Pipe two Foot 
long, which has a Languet made of Tin within 


MoLine, the Herald: Term 
for one of their Croſſes of this 
Figure: The Field- Azure, a Croſs 
Moline, by the Name of Mo- 
lineux. Guillim ſays, this Croſs 
repreſents a Mill-Rind, or the 
Form of the Ink of a Mill. 

Mor x, or Wild Garlick, a Plant deſcribeq1 
our modern Botaniſts to ſhoot forth five Len 
from its Roots, about a Foot and an half ln 
and three Inches broad; they are green, thi 
and pointed at the End. Beſides theſe Lewy 
they ſhoot forth a Stalk three or four Foot his 
bearing at the Top of it ſmall Flowers, it, 
white or red, and whoſe Leaves fall down like 
Tops of Fennel; a Style ariſes in the Middle off 
theſe Flowers, which in the end turns to a Fry, 
ſomewhat long, divided into three Cells, whey 
in the Seed is contain'd, which is black li 
Oninn-ſeed. 

Homer was the firſt that gave this Flows if 
Name, and he deſcribes it to be a Flower wil 
Root is black, its Flower white, and that is vl 
hard to be pull'd out of the Ground: But moda 
Authors ſay, that the great Moly of Homer H 
two or three great, thick, long, hollow Lean 
of a whitiſh Green like a Tulip, with ſome u 
ſometimes at their Ends, but commonly betyitf 
them; and on the Stalks near the Ground, va 
are a Yard high, naked, round and ſmooth, ber 
ing a great Umbel of ſtar-like purple F 
that continue long before they decay. = 

Beſides this, there are ſeveral other Sorts d 
Molies; as, 1. The Indian Mol), in Leaves li 
the former, the Stalks not ſo high as the Lear 
without other Flowers than a Cluſter of redd 
ſcaly Bulbs as . an Acorn; the Root is gre 
and white. 2. Moly of Hungary of two dom 
the firſt has three or four broad, long and grea 
Leaves, and a Stalk a Foot high, all with Wil 
reddiſh Bulbs at Top, and pale purple cou 


four Fingers Breadth of each End, that is fix'd 
to the Pipe with an Iron-wire, a little inclining 
at the lower Part towards the Middle of the 
Pipe, to the end that when the Mole enters in, 
and puſhes the Languet ſhe cannot get oùt again, 
neither at the one End nor the other ; they place 
it exactly in the Way that appears to be newl 
dug; both the Ends anſwering as exactly as — 
ble to the two Holes that are in the Track. 

6. There are thoſe, who to drive theſe Ani- 
mals from the Place where they find they dwell 
and delight in moſt, make a fmall Circle of 
Elder-wood, which they ſtick half a Foot deep in 
the Ground. 

7. The ſureſt Way is to watch them Morning 
and Evening, when they are working at their 
Mole-Hills, and to whip them out dexteroutly 
with your Spade ; if you have taken any alive, 

ut them into a Butter-Pot, or the like; for it 
is belicv'd that they will by the little Moan 
they make draw others to them, which paſſin 
along the Track already made, muſt needs fal 
into the Pot. 

MoLe-HIiLLs ; ſee Ant-Hills, 


are {maller, and the Stalks bear a Clufter ( 
dark green Bulbs. 3. 


Flowers, the other is like it, only the Len 


ts Moly, more var 
; tiful than the laſt, the Bulbs redder, Stalk lov" 
and the ſmall green Leaves twine and a 
the Flower is very beautiful, the Scent not ii 
and the Roots ſmall and round. 4. The I 1 
Moly has two broad Leaves when it flowers, "il 
therwiſe but one, between which comes vl 
tender Stalk, with a Tuft of yellow Star-W 
Flowers at 2 reeniſh on the Back; it (mt 
ſtrong of Garlick. 5. Spaniſh Purple Molj, | 
2 like aus pon, S'alk two Foot IG 
with many Star-like Flowers at Top, pure 
and Threads of the ſame Colour tippe with le 
low; it yields Bulbs near the Ground, and ſl 
of no Garlick. 6, The Fur Silver Capp'4 M8 
with Ruth-like Leaves, that paſs away whe" 
Stalk is riſen to its Height; it bears 4 8 
Head of Flowers of a Silver Colour, with! 
on both Sides the Leaves, that are 
hollow like a Cup; the Root is white and i 
Increaſe, and has no ill Scent in any Part 7 


Dioſcoride's Moly has a tranſparent Rovt þ 
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with a Stalk at the Top, bearing a 
e. hite Flowers, having little or no 
+ of Garlick; there is alſo a leſſer Sort. 8. 
Sweet Moly of Montpelier has four or five 
All Leaves and a Stalk, bearing Star-like white 
"wers, Which in the End of Summer, if hot and 
- ſmell like Musk; the Root is tender, and 
t be carefully defended from Froſts. 
The Moly firſt deſcribed makes an agreeable 
ure in à Flower-Garden, and is not only to 
alued on that Account, but for the Eaſineſs 
raiſing it; and the ſhorteſt Way to do it is 
its Bulbs, for it grows well enough in what- 
er Earth it is planted, and anſwers Expecta- 
n: However, there is one Thing particular in 
Cultivating of it, and that is not to plant it 
nfuſedly amongſt other Flowers, but vo ſet it 
that it may be ſeen and diſtinguiſh'd when it 


This Bulb being apt to ſhoot forth * Roots, 
de Gardener muſt be ſure to tear them off ever 
vo Years, that he may have the Suckers to mul- 
poly them by: He may if he pleaſes plant them 
== Pots, with which he may ſet off a Garden Plat 
in the Form of an Amphitheatre,interming- 
g them with other Pots of Flowers of ſeveral 
ids: When he waters and weeds his other 
lowers, he muſt be ſure to do the ſame by his 
alies, for if he does neglect them in theſe Re- 
peas they will not thrive. 
Monxs-HooD, in Latin Cardamindum, a Sort 
ff Creſs call'd Indian Creſs, becauſe firſt brought 
om thence, is a Plant ſhoot ing out a long Stem, 
ery ſlender, and branching ont into feveral 
zoughs, that faſten to every thing they can lay 
dold.on z the Stem is cover'd with Leaves, ſome- 
imes round, ſometimes angular, according as 
ature 1s inclined : They are green above and 
ary beneath: The Flowers grow upon ſmall 
ddarſh Stalks, conſiſting of ſeveral irregular 
aves, diflering from five others ariſing from 
he Inſections of the Chalice; in the Middle of 
hich ariſes a Chive, which in Time becomes the 
nit, wherein are incloſed, as in a little Hand, 
Liree or four ſmall Cells, ſometimes round, that 
fuld with a Seed of the ſame Shape. 
This is one of thoſe Plants that are raiſed with 
little Care; the Seed being pretty large, it is 
owed Grain by Grain, at four Inches Diſtance 
ove fromanother : It is neither ſown in Beds nor 
1 Quarters, but always under ſome Wall, where 
there is any Trellis, or againſt ſome Arbour that 
has no other Greens belonging to it; for it is the 
of this Plant to grow high, and tofaſten it 
ſelf to the firſt Thing it lays hold on, like Peaſe. 
It forms a very agreeable Palliſadoe, provided 
two Things be obſerved; 1/, If it be fow'd x 
any Arbour or Palliſadoe · wall, that is not 
| ed with a Border well dreſs'd, as it ought 
in that" Caſe a ſmall Trench muſt bo ca 
the Arbour or Wall, or in fuchCourts w 
v* uſually embelliſh with this Green, about a 
bend and four Inches deep, filling it with 
Inches of Kitchen Garden Earth, and 
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and then the Seed muſt be ſown at the Diſtance 
before mention'd; 2. If this Arbour or Wall has 
any Plot of Gardening at the Foot of it, which 
is uſually cultivated to ſow Herbs or Flowers in; 
uſe is made of this ſame Earth to ſow this Plant 
in, provided it be good, and if it is perceived to 
be a little worn ont, ſome Holes muſt be dug as 
big as a Man's Fiſt, and fill'd with Mould;zin which 
the Monks-hood-ſecd is ſown. | | 
As ſoon as this Plant begins to ſhew its Head, 
its Growth is aſſiſted from Time to Time with 
the Watering-pot, and Care muſt be taken to 
keep it clean from foreign Herbs, which would 
very much incommode it. Though it is natural 
for this Plant to mount very high, and to twine 
it ſelf about the neighbouring Plants or Sticks 
placed near it for that Purpoſe, however, ſince 
ſeveral of Nature's Productions are to be met 
with, which do not always appear in the moſt 
beautiful Order, unleſs aſſiſted a little by Art 
therefore as this Plant grows up, it is to be diſpoſi 


| 


in the moſt regular Order that can be, and faſtned 


with Ruthes at certain Diſtances till it is arrived 
to 1ts perfect Growth, by which the Gardener's 
Care will be ſufficiently rewarded in the Beauty 
of the Plant. 

It ſometimes happens that the Courts, whaſe 
Walls are to be adorn'd with this Sort of Palliſade, 
are all pav d, and thoſe who are afraid to ven- 
ture, or do not think it worth while to break 
up the Pavement, to dig the Trenches before men- 
tion'd, their beſt Way in that Caſe will be to 
raiſe little Borders of good Earth under the 
ex no more than a Foot broad and fourTncheg 

Theſe Borders ſhould be ſecur'd with old Pipe- 
Staves of the ſame Heighth, faſten'd by Pegs of 
Wood driven into the Ground; the Earth of theſe 
Borders muſt be three Inches deep, and cover'd 
with an Inch of good Mould , then the Holes are 
made a Span aſunder, and the Seed planted a full 
Inch in the Ground; the Boughs are rank'd in 
Order as it grows: Some, inſtead of theſe artifici- 
al Borders, make uſe of little long Boxes, fill'd 
with Earth, and fet under the Court-walls, in 
which they ſow the Monk. Hood, in Expectation 
of Succeſs, but as their Boxes are liable to be 
ſhaken by ſome Accident or other, the beſt Expe- 
dient to raiſe it in thoſe pav'd Courts, is that of 
Borders, order'd before. 

In France they replant Monks-Hood againſt 
South-walls, and often water it after it has 
to thruſt out its Flowers, and it holds till Froſt 
comes mw kills it: The _— _ and 
rough, and is never ripe enough until it drops in- 
in Hand: They ſow it in a Bed as they 
do other Flowers, and when it has four or five 
Leaves they replant it in well prepar'd and well 
digg'd Earth, wherein there is much Dung. If 
you would ſow it with a Deſign nof to replant it, 
a ſmall Trench muſt be e a Wall a 
Foot Broad and deep; it muſt be filled with 
Dung well rotted, to receive the Water, and to 


covering that with a full Inch of icht Mould, 


carry it off when the Plant is water'd. 
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M onks- 


Number of the Buds are augmented; for the 


ſeven of the Bloſſoms in a Sallet had kill'd a 


their evil Quality. It is ſaid, that where they 


tidote againſt the biting of all venomous Crea- 
ing the Roots in March: It delights in a loamy 
Plant whoſe Stem is a Cubit and an Half high, 
channell'd, of a dark red, and laden with Flowers 
Edges and more pointed, andof a ſharpiſh Taſte; 
triangular Seeds, incloſed in a red and green 
Skin ; the Root 1s a Foot long, as thick as a 


Finger, yellow, and of a bitter Taſte. 

and in moiſt Grounds; it ſheds its Leaves in 
March and bloſſoms in June. 

this Plant that is good for Tetters, Pimples, the 


ſome Days, cures the Jaundice. 


always at the ſame Diſtance; but is ſometimes 
near, and at other Times further from the Earth. 


Aſpects, as that the Change, Full, &c. being in 


ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſuch Weather will follow; 


the 


' ſervefor the Moon; being all from the ſame Cauſe, 
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Monks-Hood is of a deterſive and opening Na- 
ture, it provokes Urine, and is made uſe of in 
the Scurvy and Stone. 

They gather the Buds of Monks: hood, when 
they are firm, in order to preſerve them, to which 
end, they put them into an earthen glazed Pot, 
with Vinegar, to which they put a little Salt and 
Pepper; they add more Vinegar according as the 


muſt always be covered with Vinegar: By this 
Means you will have a very delicious Comfit for 
the Vinter, and ſuch as will give an Appetite 
to the Sick who have loſt their Stomachs. 

A modern Author mentions a Plant call'd 
Monk,. hood, otherwiſe called Blue- helmet Flower, 
whoſe Flower is very common in Gardens re- 
mote from London, but rarely in thoſe near the 
City, the Flowers are of a deep Blue and of a 
ſurprizing Make : They appear upon Stalks of 
about two Foot high in May and June, and are 
ſo poiſonous that he had heard the eating ſix or 


Gentleman in France, who was not appriz'd of 


grow wild, no Cattle will touch them and that 
the Sort of Inſe& natural to thiggPlant is an An- 


tures. This Flower may be propagated by part- 


Soil and Shade. 
Monx's-RHUBARB, in Latin Lapathum, a 


and Branches; its Leaves are like thoſe of Blite, 
though a little longer, more wav'd about the 


the Flowers are ſmall, and are ſucceeded by 


It grows in uncultivated Places, in Gardens 


There is a Water diſtill'd from the Roots of 


Itch, and for taking away all Spots in the Face: 
The Decoction of it in Wine, made uſe of for 


Moon, one of the ſeven Planets, and the 
nigheſt of any of them to the Earth; it is not 


The Moon is eſteemed by the Countryman to 
be the principal Significator of the Variety of 
Weathers, not only from its Configurations and 


(which however, if true, the Weather would be 
every Year alike) but from its Prognoſticks of 

Cool Changes of Weather, from its Colours 
and Appearance to our Eyes, which are more cer- 
tain and uſeful to follow; and the ſame Rules 
concerning the difterent Appearance of the Sun, 
which may be ſeen under that Head, may alſo 


| If one Circle appears about the Moon, i 
nifies Rain; if more, Winds and Tem 
follow 3 or if its Horns appear blunt or fh. 
moiſt Air and inclinable to Rain is preſagyy 
the vulgar Error of hanging or tending g 
Horns this or that Way to preſage any Altem 
of Weather is falſe, they tending every Ye 
ſame Way, and alſo that is an Error of jug 
the Weather for that Moon by what it is tw 
three Days after the Change, which only g 
the natural Inclination of the Air at that Ty 
The ſame Rule may be obſery'd at any other i 

of the Moon, 

Sometimes it ſo happens that two or three M 
appear at one Time, which is uſually two rr 
Days before or after the Full, and they are] 
ſages of great Rains, Winds and unſeaſfondl 
Weather for a long Time to follow; and 
Appearance of Parhelii or Mock-Suns have 
like Effects; though they do not uſually folly 
nor are Forerunners of great Calamities. 

As to the Influences of the Moon in referen 
to Agriculture, M. Chomell ſays, it is a Drean 
the Gardeners and Huſbandmen, to. inſiſt, 6 
they ought to plant, ſow, &c. at the Full Mi 
or in the Wane; M. St. Quintini, in his Bod 
Reflections, ſpeaks of it thus; © I will anſ 
for the good Succeſs of your Seed and y 
Plants, provided your Ground is good and we 
** order'd, that your Plants and Seeds he note 
« fective, and that the Seaſon be not unfavou 
ble; the firſt Day of the Moon as well asth 
* laſt are equally favourable in this Reſpe 
every Body may experience it himſelf, x 
afterwards condemn me for an Impoſtor, i 
* do now advance a falſe, bad, or as it we 
** heretical Doctrine. 

Moon-EYEs, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, bean 
that Name, according to the common Opinia 
becauſe at certain Times of the Moon, they Il ſeen 
to be very well; at other Times, v:z. in the l 
creaſe, cover'd over with a white Film, wh 
is the worſt Sort of Blindneſs that is, and vn 
difficult to be cur'd ; It comes ſeveral Way 
ſometimes from the Sire or Dam, ſometime 
from evil Humours reſiding in the Head, vnd 
deſcend down to the Eyes, and at other Tim 
alſo from hard Riding or Labouring. | 
Now to cure Sore, Dim or Moon-Fyes, Tal 
half an Ounce of Lapis Calaminaris heated it 
hot, and quench'd in a Quarter of a Pint of Plat 
tain-water or White-wine, repeated eight or ml 
Times, then beaten into Powder, and put tot 
Water with half a Dram of Aloes, and a Spot 
ful of Camphire in Powder added thereto, and 
ſo left to diſſolve, it will do, being dropt int 
Eye for that Purpoſe. 9 
Others take a Pint of Snow-water, in whid 
they diſſolve two or three Drams of white Ir 
triol, and waſhing the Eye three or four Time 
Day therewith it is helpful to it. . 
The French preſcribe Rue-water, with wich 
the Horſe's Eye is to be bathed Morning an 
Evening, and he will do well; but they ſay, iche 
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Eye be much inflam'd, you muſt get ſome Of 
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ill be requiſite fo put to them ſome Salt, Par- 
y and Chervil, chopt very ſmall, Chibbol, 
utmeg and a little Broth, and to lay them a 


hon-Juice : They may alſo be put into Cream, 
nd otherwiſe dreſs'd as well as common Mufh- 
Doms. a 
If you would fry your Morilles, let em be cut 
Wongways as before, and boil them over a gentle 
ire in a little good Broth ; and when the Broth 
s ſomewhat cool, let em be flower'd and fry'd 
nLard: In the mean Time having prepar'd a 
Bauce, with the reſt of the Broth, ſeaſon'd with 
Salt and Nutmeg, pour it under your Moriles, 
ith Mutton-gravy and Lemon: juice. 
Fatced Morilles may alſo be uſed in Pottage, 
and Tourtes or Pan- pies may be made of them; 
vr which ſee Tomte. ; 

MoRTAR, an Utenſil gm for many 
Purpoſes, to pound Things in; but being more 
icularly conſider'd here for the Uſe of Con- 

oners; they ſhould be provided with two 
or three Sorts ; Firfft, With a Stone-mortar, in 
which Sugar, Almonds and other neceſſary In- 
* are to be pounded. Secondly, Another 
tile Mortar of Braſs, or ſome other Metal, muſt 
be likewiſe had for the beating of Cinnamon, 
Cocheneal, Cloves, Amber, and other Things 
which ought to be reduced to a fine Powder. 
Ur. » Marble-mortar, which is much of the 
e 
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20 make a white rep e Gum 
cant in fair Water, with >: hor and after- 
of ſtram it thro a Linnen-clothy then take 
it . Quantity you pleaſe, to work up a 
Yor, 8 


baking in a little Pot or Stue-· pan, and let em 
ſerv'd up to Table with ſhort Sance and Le- 
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and paſſed thro* a dieve, tempering and beat - 
ing all well t r in a Mortar, until the Paſte 
becomes pliable. | | 

For red Moſs, let ſome of the ſame Gum be 


give it a red Colour: Afterwards add Sugar as 
before, cauſing all to be well mingled and work'd 
together till your Paſte becomes pliable. | 

At another Time, let the Gum be intermix d 


it of a Blus or Violet Colour; then being put in- 
to a Mortar with fine Powder ſugar, All muſt be 
thoroughly temper'd together, to make a Paſte 
of the ſame Nature as the others. 

A yellow Paſte may likewiſe be made with 
Gumrbooge or white Saffron, and a green Paſte” 


ſcalded a little over the Fire to take away theit” 
Crudity. | 


with the Juice of Beet Leaves, which muſt b 
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put into the Mortar, with pre par'd Cocheneal, to 


with Indico and Orris, if you are minded to have 


* 


Thoſe that have a mind to have a marbled Moſs * 


of all theſe Paſtes, take a Piece of every one of 


Sieve 3 ſo that as they are ſqueea d 
a Spoon, certain litt 
will be marbled, and of thoſe different Colours. 

Should it be requiſite, to make ſome of every 
ſort of Paſte apart, and of the ſame Colour, 
muſt be ſeparately ſtrain'd in like manner, 
theſe different Rocks are to be dreſſed in Form 
of Pyramids upon China- diſnes, for the Deſert: 
They are dry d in a very ſhort Space of Time, 
without putting them into the Stove, or uſing o- 
ther Means for that Purpoſe. | 
Moss, a ſort of ſmall,frizzled, creeping and yel- 


through with 


without altering the Nature of the one, the other 
can ſcarcely be prevented. It grows likewiſe 
on the Surface of certain uncultivated Trees, and 
in certain Woods : It is apt to mfeſt the Bark 
of ſome Fruit-trees, and eſpeci 
which is a diſagreeable Sight; and therefore Care 
muſt be taken to xnmoſsthoſe Trees, which may be 
done at all Times, and eſpecially in moiſt Wea- 
ther ; to which end they make Uſe of the Back 
of a Knife, or elſe they make a ſort of a wooden 
Knife, with which they ſcrape off the Moſs. Im 


Rain (for to do it in dry Weather will injure 
the Tree) and others with a Bottle of Straw, 
burning it under the Tree. 

| Moſs grows upon Oaks, Poplar, Cedar, Pine, 
Fir, and the Larch'tree; but that on the laſt is 
the moſt odoriferons and the beſt. 

_ Moſs is of an aſtringent Nature, and but mo- 
derately or faintly cold: They preſcribe half 2 
Dramof the ſweet-ſmelling Moſs in Wine to thoſe 
ſubze& to ſtoppage of Urine: They give three 
Drams of it to bring off cal Water : The 
Wine in which white Moſs is infus'd, being 
drank, makes People ſſeep ſoundly: The Pow- 
der of Moſs ſtops Bleedin 
learn'd from the ice of Bears, who when 


they are wounded, ftop the Blood with Moſs. 
EI. 
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them, and lay them ene after another upon a 
Rocks are form'd, which 
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lowith Herb, which does not grow high; it is the 
Nature of the Soil which produces it, and therefore 
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Pear-trees, 
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white Paſte, with double refin'd Sugar, powder'd ® 
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England ſome rub it off with a Hair-cloth aften 


which has been 
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A Decoction of Moſs is good to refreſh us, 
and removes Laſſitude; but to give it a Body, 
they mix it with Oil: It ftops Vomiting and 
binds the Body: It is good againſt Faintings 
and Riſings in the Stomach, 

Moſs is a Kind of Diſtemper upon Trees, and 
is Chiefly cauſed by too much Moiſture in the 
Ground, wherein they are planted : If this Diſ- 
temper ſeizes upon a ſmall Tree you muſtcleanſe 
the Stem by rubbing it with a Piece of thick 
Cloth, and for large Trees uſe a Wooden Knife as 
aforeſaid, or the Back of ſome Iron Inſtrument: 
It is after Rain this Work is to be done, for Moſs 
in dry Weather ſticks ſo faſt, that you cannot 
ons it off without damaging the Bark of the 

ree. 

In ſome Parts of England, they lay Tiles in 
| Moſs inſtead of Mortar, and when Workmen 
there find the Moſs themſelves, they have Two 
Pence in a Square the more for their Work : But 
others contemn this Way of Tiling with Mofs, al- 
Jedging, that in windy wet Weather, when the 
Wet, Rain, Snow, or Sleet is driven under the 
Tiles in Moſs, if a Froſt follows, while the Tiles 
are wet, it then freezes the Moſs, and ſo raiſes 
the Tiles out of their Places. 

Before we leave this Article, it may be proper 
to obſerve,that Moſſes of ſeveral Kinds grow with 
us only in the inter, and they decay, and are en- 
tirely at a ſtand at the leaſt Approach of warm 
Weather, and ſeemingly dead when our Summers 
begin, which may ſhe w us that there are Plants 
which grow in a certain Degree of Cold, as we 
call it, as well as Heat; for Moſſes are no leſs 
perfect Plants than Oaks, or other the moſt re- 
markable Trees; for they have Roots. Branches, 
Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit, as well as the moſt 
notable Plant; further ſome have affirm'd, that 
the colder Climates abound with Moſſes, which 
are {till larger and in greater Quantity, as we go 
more towards the North; and that they ſerve for 
Food for the Rain Deer in the North Parts of 
Muſcovy. 

MoTHERr-WorrT, in Latin call'd Parthenium, 


and Amaracus by ſome, but by others Matricaria, 


becauſe of its ſovereign Uſe in the Diſtempers 
incident to the Matrix or Womb, it ſhoots out 
ſeveral Stems, about two Fcot high, divided in- 
to ſeveral Branches, charged with large green 
Leaves, deeply indented and jagg'd at the Edges; 
at the Extremity of the Stem the Flowers appear 
like Sun-Beams, whoſe Disk is compos'd of Toa: 
ral Flouriſhes, repreſenting in the Superficies, 
the Shape of a Crown, of half Flouriſhes, ſupport- 
ed on Embrios, and contain'd in a Cup half round 
and ſcaly z which Embrios in Time become an 
oblang Seed. . | 

Mother-Wort they raiſe by Seed ſown in the 
Nurſeries in Beds, and manage it according to the 
Rule preſcribed for hardy Plants like this, and of 
the larger Size. 

This Flower being very common, a great ma- 
ny diſdain to cultivate it, but let it ſow it 
ſelf, from whence theſe Inconveniences occur to 


them. 1. Suffering the Seed to fall thus at hazard, 


8 


Ale or Wine, what they call a ſmall Handful in 


Doſe. 
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it ſows it ſelf too thick, which makes the Pj 
weak and languiſhing. 2. By this Means it is ſoy 
without any Order, an Inconvenience alm 

to be avoided in Gardening. 3. It very inconye, 
ently conſumes the Subſtance of the Earth in ſys 
Places where it ought not to grow, which H 
ces being thus impoveriſh'd, the other Play 
{et there fail of attaining the Growth proper u 
them. The only Expedient therefore is to ſoy j 
and to replant it among the larger Flower, i 
this Plant is full of Boughs and requires a prey 
deal of Room. 

M. Chomell ſays, there are two Sorts of it, ws 
one with a ſingle and the other a double Flows; 
and that it is the laſt which is ſown in Gardens: 
The Virtues he aſcribes to it, are, that it is 0 
ng and inciſive, that it forwards the Menſes al 
helps Women in Labour with a dead Child, u 
to bring away the After-burden : Moreover th 
it is reckon'd amongſt the Lithontripticks, d 
thoſe Medicines that are good for the Stone. 

MoTxr-MULLEIN, in Latin Blattaria, | 
Plant which as to its Stem and Flower is like 
Petty Mullein; but the Leaves are not ſo white 
and are indented quite round: Its Flowers are yek 
low : When they come to fade, you will ſee ſmall 
Bags or Pods round the Stems like thoſe of Fla; 
which yet are more even and harder, in which 
the Seed is encloſed. This Plant grows in th 
Fields, and flourithes in June and Ful. 
This Plant has a bitter Taſte, from whencei 
is infer d, that it heats and drys. When this Plat 
is ſown or laid in the Ground, it gathers a Num 
ber of Moths about it, in Latin call'd Blatta, from 
which it has its Name. Its Flowers make the 
Hair of a yellow Colour. 

MovLD, Dung ſo old and waſted, that it ap 
pears to come nearer to the Nature of black ſhort 
Earth, than to have any Thing to be perceived 
in it hike Straw and Dung. 

MovnND, a Term inHeraldry for a Ball or Globe 
with a Croſs upon it, ſuch as our Princes at 
uſually drawn or painted with, holding it in thel 
left Hand, as they do their Scepter in their 
Mound alſo ſignifies a Fence or Hedge. 

 MounTain-FLax, in Latin Linus Cath 
ticus, a Plant whoſe Leaves are own'd in Meds 
cine only by the Common People. It is a rough, 
harſh Purge, and powerfully deterges, and ert 
cuates viſcid and watry Humours from the 
remote Lodgments : This makes them fond df 
it in Rheumatiſms, but it is only fit for very rob 
Conſtitutions. It is uſually infuſed or boiled 


a ſufficient Quantity of Liquor, being the 


MouNTAIN, or Hungarian Sea-Holly, 1 
Latin Eringium, from Herve, that, is, 5% 
Capre or Goat's-Beard in E „ becauſe it By 
ſaid, that the Top of the Rt of this Plant, e. 
fore it ſhoots out its Stalx in ſome Meaſure © 
2 the Beard of that Animal: This Plant 
oots forth & Stalk About two Foot high 1 
Root: It is found, and at the End of it divid 
into ſeveral Sprigs : Its Leaves are broad _—_ 
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ed. having little Prickles on them; ſeveral 
: Heads fall of whitiſh colour'd Flowers come 
© on the Top of theſe Sprigs: Each Flower 
Leaves, 
5 the Flower, and produced from a Cup 
ch turns to a Fruit, compoſed of two Seeds, 
metimes flat, ſometimes oval, and reſembling 
rain of Wheat. _ | k 
This Plant is ſown in September, in a Place out 
the Way, from whence it 1s taken to be re- 
ted; it grows beſt in a light Soil, and there- 
e when it is ſown, Care mult be always taken 
t it be in Bed- mould, ſpread about an Inch 
ick, in a Bed or End of a Garden- Border: 
me there are who ſow it in the Place where 
y intend it ſhall grow, obſerving in that Caſe 
ſow it thin, and to clear it hkewiſe from Time 
Time, when it is ſprouted up, to prevent its 
doping. Let the Gardener put it which wa 
will into the Ground, it requires to be well 
eded and water'd,eſpecially during the Drought 


Summer. 3 
This Flower looks very beautiful in Parterres, 


here it is generally ſet, and not in Pots; for it 
ges not deſerve the Honour of being placed with 
owers of the firſt Rank 3 it is only multiply'd 
the Seed, and being an Annual Plant muſt be 
wn every Year. ; 

MovsE, a little four footed Animal, ſo com- 
on and ſo univerſally known as to need no De- 
ription 3 Mice as well as Rats, of which there 
an Account given under that Head, which 
zy be conſulted, are injurious in and about 
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ſions of the Houſhold ; as alſo in the Fields 
here Nurſeries of Trees are raiſed, and to Gar- 
ns, where Beans, Peaſe, &c. are ſown. The 
adieſt Way to deſtroy them in thoſe and the 
ke Places 1s to put an earthen Pot in the Ground, 
Id to cover it with a Board that has a Hole in 
e Middle thereof, over which Hawm or ſuch 
ke Rubbiſh is laid, under which the Mice 
ek for Shelter and ſoon find their Trap to 
caive them into the Water in the Pot, of which 
muſt be about half full. To prevent their an- 
dying of Houſes, Barns and Corn- Ricks, their 
ual Way of building Ricks of Corn has been on 
avels ſet on Stones, which has prov'd ſo ſuc- 
ſoful in ſome Places, that e Edifices are 
llt on Stones, that ſupply the Defects of Barns, 
ng cover d like them. Granaries may be built 
the ſame Manner: Bins or Hatches for Corn 
ay be planted on Pins like the other and prove 
ure for Corn _ theſe pernicious Verman 
7 be uſed, that no Stick, Ladder 
ro; ing bear againſt theſe Places, leſt the 
or Gard 
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round in Shape, folded in the 


infeſts She 


ouſes, by eating Cheeſe, Meat, and other Pro- 
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en with Su ar, or ſuch 
their Yrs, but the | 


| Movsz-Exx, in Latin Myoftis, a'Plant that 


ſhoots forth ſeveral Stems from one Root, red at 
the Bottom, and hollow; the Leaves are long and 
ſtrait, with a rais'd Back, and of a brown Colour; 
they grow two and two by Intervals, and are 
ſharp pointed at the Ends, there are Stalks pro- 
ceeding from the Branches between the Leaves 
furniſh'd with ſmall blue Flowers like thoſe of 
Pimpernel; the Root is about the Thickneſs of 


one's Finger, from which proceed ſeveral others: 
It grows every where, and bloſſoms in May. 


his Plant being applied in a Linament cures 


Fiſtula's in the great Corner of the Eye. Pliny 
ſays, it is corroſive and ulcerating : The Ancient 
Egyptians aſſure us, and let them anſwer for it, 
that if in the Beginning of the Month pf Auguft, 
a Perſon rubbed himſelf in the Morning, before 
he ſpoke, with this Herb, he ſhould have no run 44, 
ning Eyes for all that Year. F". 


MovusEL-SCas, a Diſtemper that ſometumes* 
and voung ITeggs; which comes, as. 
Shepherds ay where there is great plenty of Furz 
and Goſs, that by Eating the Tops and Flowers 
thereof, they prick their Lips and Muzzles, wheres _. 
by theſe ſorts of Scabs are producel : They are 
healed by anointing them with frei Butter; but 
ſome take the Juice of Plantain and freſh Greaſe 
boil'd together, wherewith they anoint them. _. 
Mous8ERON, a Muſbroom, that is no bigger 
than a ſmall Pea, it has had this Name becauſe . 
it is wrapt up in Moſs, which in French is call'd 
Mouſſe : It is found in the Spring in ſhady Places, 
in Woods, under Trees, amongſt Tharns, and 
in Meadows; it is nouriſhing and reſtorative, 
helps Digeſtion, breeds Seed, and is excellent in 
Ragoos. | 
When you have well cleanſed your Mouſſerons 
for a Ragoo, let them be waſh'd a little, and bak d 
in a Linnen-cloth, as you do Sallet; then ſtew 
them in a Diſhor Stew-pan, with Butter or Lard, 


a Bunch of Herbs, Salt and Butter, and thicken 
the Sauce with the, Yolks of Eggs, and Flower or 


Bread Chippings ; when it is ready to be ſerv'd 
up> ſqueeze in ſome Lemon-Juice and garniſh, it 
with Slices of the ſame. 

To have a Pottage of Mouſſerons, as alſo Morilles 
with Cream; they muſt be ſtew'd or fry'd in 


good Butter with fine Herbs, after the ſame Man- 
ner as in Oil for other ſorts of Pottages: When 
the Cruſts are ſufficiently ſoak'd, the Cream muſt © 
be put with the Monſſerons into the Stew-pan, in 
which they are dreſs'd with aBunch of Herbs, and 
all muſt be well thicken'd : At the ſame Time the 
4 e muſt be dreſs'd with a Profitrolle- Loaf in 
the 
up: The Side of the Diſh may be ſet out with 
Mouſſerons fry d in Fritters, or ſome other conve- 
nient Garnitures. 


iddle, and Lemon. Juice before it is ſerv'd 


To preſerve Monſſerons, let them be entire, and 


dry'd in an Oven, as Artichokes; after they have 
been ſcalded in Water; when they are dry, put 
them into a Place where there is no Moiſture, and 
when you would make uſe of them, let them be 
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in lukewarm Water. 
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MovTH, properly the Place that opens in a 
Man's Face, and is made uſe of to ſpeak, drink and 
eat; it is ſubject to an ill Smell, either i Pager yen 
of ſomeUlcer or Impoſthume, or rotten Teeth, or 
elſe ſome Default in the Stomach, Lungs or Noſe. 

As for Ulcers in the Mouth, young Children 
are more ſubje& to them than adult Perſons, 
and they are cauſed by very corrupt or very 
bad Milk; but in other Perſons, by ſharp Hu- 
mours which deſcend from the Brain, and ariſe 
for the moſt part either from Fumes of the Sto- 
mach or ſome corrupt and Malignant Matter, as 
falt Phlegm, burnt Choler or boiling Blood: 
Theſe Ulcers are not to be neglected, for fear 
they ſhould turn into Cancers, and ſo become 
incurable by any Medicines. 

Children are cur'd by changing the Nurſes, or 
elſe you muſt bleed and purge them with Caſſia 
or Manna, and cool them with good thin Broth, 
and Ptiſans of Barley and Apples ; let the Chil- 
._ dren's Mouths be clean'd with a Bit of Linnen 
flaſten'd to the End of a Stick, which muſt be 
dip'd in an Ounce of Roſe Honey, to which you 
may add a little Lemon-Juice, and feven or eight 
Drops either of the Spirits of Sulphur, Salt or 
Vitriol. 

Thoſe that are adult may be bled and purg'd 
three or four Times; and their Months may be 
gargled with a Decoction of Barley, Plantain, 
Agrimony, Provence Roſes, Galls or Cyperous; to 
which you may add ſome Roſe Honey and Pow- 
der of burnt Allum ; or ele touch their Ulcers ei- 
ther with the Spirit of Sulphur, Salt or Vitriol. 
For Ulcers in the Months of young Children 
1. Take ſome Plum-tree Leaves, pound them in 
a Mortar, take the Juice which comes out of 
them, and mixing the ſame with a little Milk, 
that of a Woman or other Animal, waſh his 
Month with it. 

2. Take ſome Violet Flowers, boil them in 
Water, take of this Decoction, incorporate it 
with ſome Honey, and waſh the Child's Mouth 
therewith ; or elſe rub the Ulcer with the Juice 
of Prunel. | | 

Other Receipts for Ulcers in the Mouth are 
1. Take the Root of Cinquefoil, boil it in ſome 
Wine till a third Part be waſted, take of this 
Decoction and waſh the Mouth well with it; 
The Leaf of Bugloſs, or Plantain, being apply'd 
to the Ulcers or Cancers 1s very good ; the —4 
of them is ſtill better: Onions eaten raw with 
Bread are very good for them. | 
2. Take ſome Wall-Rue, called Salvia vita, it 
is a ſmall Herb which grows between the Stones 
of Walls, and 1s like Garden Rue, ſteep it in 
Water for one Night, and wathing the Month 
twice or thrice therewith, you will ſoon find the 
Benefit of it. | 

For Ulcers in the Mouth where there is an Ex- 
ereſcence of the Fleſh, you muſt take ſome of 
the Powder of Galls and apply it to the Ulcers. 

For a Misfortune that befals the Mouth by Ac- 
cident, Take ſome of the Leaves of Ground-Ivy, 
boil them in ſome Wine or Water, and gargle 
your Mouth with this Decoction. 


1 When the Skin is off and the Mouth raw, Id 
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the Leaves of Hearts· Tongue, diſtil them 
Limbeck, and waſh your Mouth from Time, 
Time with this diftill'd Water. 

For Cancers in the Month, Take of the Len 
and Flowers of Matris Silva, one Handful ; 
much of Pimpernel, a Handful of round Plant 
about the bigneſs of an Egg of Roch Alla 
Spring- water as much as will do; boil all the 
Things in a new earthen Pot, and chafe w 
gargle the Month with this Decoction. 

It is good for Cancers in the Mouth, to tiþ 
the Leaves of Succory, Plantain and Rue, 
much of the one as the other, a Spoonful of i 
ney, and a ſufficient Quantity of Spring- wal 
boil all the Leaves in a Pot or Skillet in the N 
ter for a Quarter of an Hour, add the H 
to it, then taking the ſame off the Fire, g 
your Month with this Decoction, rubbing th 
Cancer therewith, and even with the Leaves 
have boil'd, 

For a ſtinking Mouth proceeding from ill l 
mours in the Stomach, 

1. You muſt Waſh your Mouth well 
Morning, with cold Water mix'd with ſome . 
negar, or elſe with ſome Wine, wherein Anni 
and Clove have been boiled; or elſe often cha 
Maſtick. | 

2. Boil Wormwood with ſome Lemon-peeli 
ſome Wine, and preſerve the Wine in a Bt 
drink of it, and gargariſe your Mouth every Mon 
ing and after Meals therewith , the Rootd 


Snake-weed eaten from time to time is very gal 


th 


3. Put either ſume Rue, Anniſe, Lovage vel Ki 
Nutmeg, (loves, Ruſemary, Angelica RoW 1, 
Grains of Myrrh, or Aloes Wood into ya M 
Mouth, and rince it afterwards with Wine. be 

Let the Stench of the Mouth proceed fin 7 
what Cauſe it 3 away h | 


ill, it may bet 
holding about the bigneſs of a Bean of bun 
Allum in your Mouth, or by Intervals font 
Corns of Salt. The Roots of Flower - de- lucei 
good, as well as Cloves. | 
Mu, a Filth that ſettles in many Rivers; lt 
very Rich, of great Fruitfulneſs, and unex 
Advantage in Agriculture; it coſts nothing Ml 
the Labour in getting, and has in it great Vi 
tue, being the Soil of the Paſture and Fils 
Commons, Roads, Ways, Streets, and Backlit 
all waſh'd down by the Flood, and ſettling ! 
ſuch Places where it meets with reſt. The Rel 
of all Channels, Pools, Ponds, Lakes and Dube 
are alike fertil; where any Store of Water 
over them. N 
Mucwonr, a Plant that has large Len 
much indented, like Wormwood, but malle 
ſpecially thoſe that are near the Stem; of a . 
green on the upper, and dark grey on the 
Side; the Stem is long, ſtrai ht and very branch. 
the Flowers appear in mall round 1 
ing along the Branche like Wormwood3 ® 
Root is woody and is Mugwort grow? ® 


maritime Places nding Waters 3 11 17 
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he with, to provoke their Menſes 
775 5 the Atter-burden It 18 ſingular 
che Obſtructions, and removes the Suppreſ- 


+ 10 Pop? Countries call'd the Herb of St. 


i 
| 2 8 People make Girdles 

+ on that Saint's Day. | [> 
qty to the Virtues of Mugwort, it is 

eat a Friend to the Womb, that it will let no 
purity remain therein; and the Bathing before 
ention d muſt be of the ſecret Parts, and it will 
ve that Effect on Women as to bring away e- 
n a dead Child: It has likewiſe a few ſubti] 
ts. which makes it good for the Gravel, and 
has a ſingular Virtue againſt the Biting of Ad- 
rs, and it is uſed inwardly and outwardly even 
inſt the Plague: The Leaves of it being poun- 
ed with the Oil of bitter Almonds, and applied 
p the Stomach, allays the Pains of it; its Juice 
very ſucceſsful againſt Opium ; its Leaves be- 
g dry d, reduc'd into Powder, and drank inWine 
o the Weight of three Drams, are admirably 
ood for the Sciatica; and it is ſaid, that a Tra- 
eller who carries Mugwort tied between his Legs 
xr Thighs, will find himſelf never tir'd. 

MULBERRY, a Fruit of which there are two 
orts, viz. the Garden and Wild Mulberry : The 
firſt are black or white ; the Black are generally 
call d Morus Celſa by Apot hecaries; they are ſweet 
and pleaſant to the Taſte; the White on the con- 
rary are inſipid and not good to eat. 

The wild ones are thoſe which grow upon a 
kind of Thorns or Brambles; hence they have the 
Name of Morus bat i na or Morus bati, from theGreek 
Word Batos. Raſberries are alſo a ſort of wild 
Mulberries, and bear the Name of Morus Idaa, 
_—_ they grow without Culture upon Monnt 
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Garden Mulberries, before they are ripe, cool 
and dry, are extreamly aſtringent, and very 
ou for Inflammations in the Mouth and Throat; 

ut thoſe that are ripe moiſten and cool a little; 
they will quench Thirſt, reſtore an Appetite, 
and are no Enemy to the Stomach 3 but they are 
not very nouriſhing 3 you may eaſily get them 
. they are moiſt and a little ſharp. 
If it happens that they ſhould remain long in the 
Stomach? and that they meet with ſome 11] Juice 
there, or if you eat them after other Victuals, 
they will corrupt at the ſame Time; and there- 
fore they ſhould be eaten faſting: They are good 
in Summer-time to cool the Stomach, and the 
Liver when over-heated. As for the wild Mul- 
ernes, they have an aſtringent Faculty near 
like that of the Garden ones 3 for being chew'd, 
moderate Inflammations in the Mouth, 
dad Almonds of the Ears, and ſtop a Bloody 
Hur Raſberries have the ſame Virtue, but in a 
leſs Degree; they are more proper for Food than 
177 3 however they have a cordial and cool - 
irtue. ; | 
o preſerve Mulberries, as well dry as liquid; for 
the former, take ſuch Mulberrics as are not too 
npe, but rather ſomewhat greeniſh and tart 
In the go ge while, having cauſed Sugar to be 
£7 4 8 @ L. II. | 
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blown, throw in your Malberries, and give em 
a cover'd Boiling ; then remove the Pan from 
the Fire, take off the Scum, and leave all in the 
Stove till the next Day; and it ought to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that as much Sugar is requiſite as Fruit, 
and that it may be alfo melted with the Juice of 
Mulberries to clarify it: As ſoon as they are ta- 
ken out of the Stove and cool'd, they muſt be 
drain'd from their Syrup and dreſꝭd upon Slates, 
in order to be dry'd in the Stove, ſtrew'd with 
Sugar, as other ſorts of Fruits. 9 they muſt 
be turn d again upon Sieves; and when they are 
thoroughly dry d, lock them up in Boxes, to be 
uſed as Occaſion requires. ' 
For liquid Mulberries, let the Sugar be boiled 
till it be a little pearl'd, allowing three Pounds 
of it for four Pounds of Fruit, and let em have 
E light cover d Boiling in the ſame Sugar, gently 
ſtirring the Pan by Means of the Handles; then 
take it from the Fire, and ſetting it by till the 
next Day, drain off the Syrup in order to be 
brought to its pearled Quality; after which flip 
in your Fruit, adding a little more pearl'd Sugar, 
if neceſſary, and diſpoſe of em in Pots as ſoon 
as they are ſufficiently cooled, © 

Mulberries may alſo be preſervd wet, after the 
following Manner ; Take five Pounds of Fruit; 
with three Pounds of Sugar, boil'd till it becomes 
feather'd, into which you are to ſlip em, giving 
em at the ſame time, twelve or fifteen Boilings: 
Then 4 to be augmented all at once with 
two or three other Pounds of Sugar, likewiſe 
feather'd and brought to Perfection, without re- 
RY them from the 1 3 A cauſe the 

to return to its it y. 
1 2 Tree whoſ Timber is 
uſeful to the Joyner and Carpenter, and ſerves 
for Hoops, Bows, Wheels, and Ribs for ſmall Veſ- 
ſels, inſtead of Oak; tho' its Fruit and Leaves 
have not the due Value with us which they de- 
ſervedly enjoy in other Countries: Thoſe that 
bear black Fruit are worth Propagation; but the 
white Mulberry is the beſt, and ſhould be ma- 
nag d in the following Manner; the ſame being 
much to be preferred for its Uſefulneſs for Silk- 
worms, in that it buds near a Fortnight ſooner 
than the other, and that the Leaves are finer and 

tenderer for the Worms when young. 

When they are to be cultivated for this end, 
ſow the perfectly ripe Berries of a Tree, whoſe 
Leaves have not been gather'd, ſhake 'em down 
on an old Sheet ſpread under the Tree, to protect 
them from Gravel, and the like 3 if they be not 
ripe, they muſt be laid upon Shelves to ripen, and 
let em be turn'd daily to prevent their corrupting: 
Then put em in a fine Sieve, and plunging em 
in Water, bruiſe them with your Hand; do this 
in ſeveral Waters, then change them into other 
clear Water, and the Seed will ſink to the Bot- 
tom, while the Pulp ſwims, and muft be taken 
off; lay the Seed to dry in the Sun upon a Lin- 
nen Cloth for an Hour; then ſift it from the 
Husks and lay it up till the Seaſon comes. 
Many curious Perſons follow this Method. but 
ſowing the ripe 1 themſelves is * 
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ther as good, for they riſe from the very Excre- 
ments of Hogs and Dogs that frequently eat 
them. When you ſow the Berries, ſquaſh and 
bruiſe them with fine ſifted Mould, and if it be 
rich and of the old Bed, ſo much the better; the 
ought to be put into the Ground, well moiſten'd, 
= cover'd with Straw, — _— 2 till 
the p; or you may ſqueeze the ripe Berries 
in | fot of Hair or Baſle, and bury them as 1s 
preſcrib'd for Hips and Haws. The Earth wherein 
they are ſow'd ought to be as rich as for Melons : 
at ſhould be rais'd a little higher than the Area, 
like Beds for ordinary Pot-herbs, to keep them 
looſe and warm; ſow them as you do Purſlain, 
mingled with ſome fine Earth, thinly cover'd; 
then for a Fortnight ſtrew them over with Straw, 
to — them from ſudden Heats and from 
Birds. | 

As to the Time of ſowing Mulbernies, let it 
be in April or May; though ſome forbear till 
July or Auguſt, and ſome ſow them in Septem- 
ber; which certain Authors think the beſt Time; 
it muſt be in the ſecond Quarter of the Moon, 
and the Weather calm and ferene. At firſt you 
muſt keep them moderately ſhelter'd, freſh, not 
too cool, clean weeded, and ſecur'd from the 
Rigour of the Froſt. 

The ſecond Year, about the Beginning of Oc- 
tobcr, or early in the Spring, draw them gently 
out of the Ground, prune the Roots, dip them a 
little in Pond-water, and tranſplant them into a 
warm Place in the Nurſery. It is a Tree, ſays a 


Gentleman, ſomewhat difficult to tranſplant, | 


except it be tranſplanted in a rich Soil, and while 
young, and kept well water' d: He adds, that you 
muſt not cut oft the Head in removing them, but 
trim the Side-Branches ſo as to leave but a ſmall 
Head on them; and that the beſt Time to tranſ- 
plant the white Mulberry is in February, it bein 
a more tender Tree than the Black. The beſt 
Way is to range them in Drills two Foot large, 
and one deep, and each Drill at three Foot Di- 
ſtance; and if the new Earth be ſomewhat lower 
than the Surface of the reſt, it will receive Rain 
the better. When you have planted them, cut 
them within three Inches of the Ground ; water 
them not in Vinter-time,but in extream Neceſſity, 
and when the Weather is warm, and then do it 
in the Morning: You muſt give 'em three Dreſ- 
- ſings or Half-diggings every Year, viz. in April, 
Fune and Auguſt, {till after Rain; the ſecond Year 
after tranſplanting, clear them from all ſuper- 
fluous Shoots and Cions, reſerving the moſt 
towardly for the future Stem; do this every 
Year while they continue in the Nurſery. If the 
Froſt mortifies any Part of the principal Stem, 
cut it off: Continue this Management till they 
are near fix Foot high, after which ſuffer them to 
ſpread into Heads by pruning and faſhioning 
them diſcreetly 3 but if you plant where Cattle 
can come, the Stem ſhould be taller, for they 
love the Leaves. 
Mulberry-trees delight in a dryrichMould, which, 
if it is well manag'd with Aſhes or Horſe-dung, 
will be the better, and if they are expoſed ta the 
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Sun and Air, they will thrive the more. 
they are about five Years old, tranſplant em 
of pros Nurſery, without cutting the Rot, 
vided you irradicate them with Care; the 
Seaſon is from September to November, 2 
New Moon. Dig the Holes or Pits you ſet 
in ſome Months before. Some caſt Horns, Bu 
Shells and the like things into them to lot 
them. They hate watry low Grounds, and thi 
beft where Vines do, whoſe Bociety they ly 
or to be among Corn which they no way hay 
The Diſtance of the Standards ſhould be tue 
or four and twenty Foot 3 but if on the By 
of Rivers, or by the High-ways, twelve or f 
teen may do. 

They may be increaſed by Layers from 
Suckers ; this is to be done in the Spring ; uf 
you muſt not leave above two Buds out of f 
Earth; let them be diligently water'd, and t 
will be rooted the ſecond Year; they will a 
take Root by paſſing any Branch or Arm, ſlit a 
kept a little open with a Wedge or Stone, thi 
a Basket 'of Earth, which is a ſure Way. Ty 
very Cuttings will ſtrike in the Spring, but l 
them be from Shoots of two Years Growth, wil 
ſome of the old Wood, tho' of ſeven or eipk 
Years ſtanding : Set theſe in Drills like Vina 
having two or three Buds on the Top; they wil 
root infallibly, eſpecially if the old Wood {houll 
be a little twiſted though ſome lit the Fon 
inſerting a Stone or Grain of an Oat to ſuckk 
and entertain the Plant with Moiſture. 

They may moreover, according to Dr. Beal, k 
grafted on the black Mulberry in the Spring, « 
inoculated in Fuly: Take the Cions from fone 
old Tree, which has broad, even and round 
Leaves, and this will produce large and tende 
Leaves of great Profit to the Silk-Maſter. 

Prune them yearly of their ſuperfluous andi 
Branches, and form their Heads round and naty 
ral; in the firſt Year of their removal cut off al 
the Shoots, except five or ſix of the moſt promib 
ing ones; leave but three next Year, and diſpolt 
them as near as may be in a Triangle; then 50 
need not trouble.them any more, unleſs it bet 
purge them of the dead Wood and extravagutt 

arts; and if afterwards any prun'd Brand 
ſhoots above three or four Cions, reduce them 
to that Number. i 

The beſt way of pruning theſe Trees, is tha 
uſed in Sicily and Provence, by making the Heal 
hollow like a Bell, and cleanſing them of thei 
innermoſt Branches : This do either before the 
bud in the New Moon of March, or when 
of Leaves in June and July, if the Seaſon be 
freſh. The Chineſe and Virginians have a Wa 
to raiſe theſe Plants of the Seeds, which the) 
mow like a Crop of Graſs, and they ſprout 
bear Leaves again in a few Months : They pd 
them in Hedges in Virginia, as we do 
ry and Currant Buſhes, for their more conve 
nient Clipping. The Mulberry is much improv 
by ftirring the Mould at the Root. | 

The Fruit of the white Mulberry is leſſer, mom 


luſcious, and paler than that of the Black 3 * 
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this Tree is as beautiful and proper for 
entes and Walks, as the faireſt Elm: The 
mber of it will laſt in the Water, as well as 
moſt ſalid Oak. The Bark makes good Baſſe. 
51 It ſuffers no Kind of Vermin to breed 
. whether ſtanding or feld; nor dares any 
erpillar attack it, but the Silk-worm; the 
o ppings are excellent Fuel, but the Tree is in 
ateft eſteem for its Leaves, which, beſides the 
k. worm, nouriſhes Gows, Sheep, and other 
ttle, and efpecially young Hogs, if boiled with 
little Bran and the Fruit is excellent to feed 
ultry with; they are ſovereign for relaxing 
Belly if eaten in the Morning. 
The Benefit of the Leaf is ſo great, that they 
often farm d for vaſt Sums; ſo that ſome ſay, 
e Tree has yielded twenty Shillings a Year for 
Leaves only, and fix or ſeven Pounds of Silk, 
wth as many Pounds Sterling, in five or fix 
eeks, to thoſe who keep the Worms. 
The Mulberry-Tree was not received in France 
| after Tah had made Silk for a Thouſand 
ars; and it 1s not an Hundred and Fifty Years 
hey betook themſelves to this Manufacture 
Provence, Languedoc, Danphine, Lionnois, &c. 
| not in Towrazne and Orleans, till Henry the 
ond's Time; and it is incredible what Profit 
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ng Fames the Firſt did with extraordinary Care 
ommend them to this Kingdom, by a Book 
Directions, Orders of Council, and Disburſe- 
nts of Money, and the Manufacture was be 

n at Mortlack in Surrey, but it ſucceeded not. 
am inform'd the Breeding of Silk-worms is 
revived at Chelſey near London, and wiſh it 
by be carried on with better Succeſs. Indeed 
my the Second's Project of filling all the Ave- 
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tus own Gardens for Incouragement, did not 
e Effect; but Lewis XIV. reviy'd it, and by 
Diligence of Monſieur Colbert, made a great 
ogreſs in it. | 

Mr. Evelyn ſays, we have not any Diſcourage- 
nt from this profitable Work, but our own 1n- 
perable Sloth, ſince where-ever the Trees will 
viper, the Silk-worms will do ſo likewiſe : He 
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or five Years may be ſpread all over the Land, 
that when the indigent, or young Daughters 
proud Families are as willing to gain three or 
Nhillings a Day for athering Silk, as ſome 
to get four Pence or ſix Pence a Day for hard 
ork at Hemp, Flax and Wool, the Reputati- 
2 Malberrtes would ſpread in Eng land. 
e Leaves beſt for Silk-worms, ſhould be 
derel from Trees of ſeven or eight Years 
for thoſe that are gathered from very young 
will burſt the Worms; ſo will likewiſe the 
des of Trees that are planted in too water 
Ter rich Soil, or where no Sun ſhines; and 
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8 accru'd to that Kingdom from them. Our 


es of Paris with theſe Trees, though he began 


bs, that it is demonſtrable, that Mulberries in 
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It is beſt to clip off the Leaves and let them 
fall upon a Sheet or Blanket, and nat be gather d 
by Hand, tho' even that is allow'd to be better 
than to flip them off, which galls the Branches 
and bruifes the Leaves. Some lop off the Bough, 
and make it their Pruning, and it is a — 5 
Way, ſoit be done with Diſcretion in the over» 
thick Part of the Tree: But the Leaves 
from a ſeparate Branch die and wither much 
ſooner than thoſe that are immediately taken from 
the Tree, unleſs you ſet the Stem in Water: 
Leaves gather'd from Boughs cut off, ſhrink in 
three Hours Time, but thofe taken froiv the li- 
ving Tree will laſt three Days, and being thug 
kept a while, are better than other freſh ones; 
Do not gather them in a rainy Seaſon, nor cut any 
Branch whilſt wet; and therefore you are to pro- 
vide befcrehand againſt ſuch Times, and to re- 
ſerve the Leaves in ſome freſh but dry Place; 
the ſame Caution aught to be obſerved as to Dew; 
for wet Food kills the Worms: But in Caſe there 
is a Necellity of gathering them in wet Weather, 
let the Leaves between a Pair of Sheets well 
dry'd by the Fire, and ſhake them up and down 
till the Moiſture be drank up by the Linnen, and 
then ſpreading them in the Air a little while on 
another dry Cloth, you may then give then bold- 
ly to your Worms: Let the top Leaves he gather'd 
laſt, being moſt proper to feed the Worms to- 
wards their dpinning- time. The Gatherer muſt 
have his Hands clean, his Breath ſweet, and not 
annoy'd with Onions or Tobacco; nor muſt the 
Leaves be prefled, by crowding them into the 
Bags or Baskets; ey ſhould be gather'd from 
the Sprigs of the preſent, not the former Lear; 
not from old Wood, they being rude and harſh, 
and ſpoil both the Worms and the Branches, 

If the Coldneſs and Moiſture of our own Coun- 
try thould be objected by any, it is anſwer'd that 
the Spring in Provence in France is as unconſtant 
as Ours in England , the Colds at Paris, are altoge- 
ther as ſharp; and M. Iſnard ſays, that when it 
rain'd nine and twenty Days ſuccethvely in May, 
he proceeded in this Work without the leaſt Dif- 
aſter, and in the Year 1664, he preſented the 
French King with a conſiderable Quantity af 
better Silks than any Mefina or Boloniq could 


roduce. | 

? If you make Bedſteds or Couches of the Wood 
| of the Mulberry-tree, they will not be ſubject ei- 
ther to breed or receive | Toke or other Vermin. 

The young Buds of the Mulberry-tree, when 
they ſhoot or peep forth in the Spring, will work 
Wonders in the Stone and Gravel; if therefore 
at that Time, or in any other Seaſon, you have a 
Reſerve of them, dry them and reduce them in- 
to fine Powder, and drink to the Weight of an 
| Ounce of it in Tome White-wine, faſting, in the 
Morning, and if you continue to do ſo for ſome 
| Days it will make you piſs and bring away Gra- 
vel 1 as has been ſufficiently expe- 
rienc 
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They prepare à very excellent Stomachical 


yellow Leaves are injurious to them: 


Vinegar of the Berries of the two Sorts of white 
Mulberry-tree ; to which end, take ſuch a Quan- 
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tity of the Berries as you have a mind, preſs them 
and put the Juice which comes from them into 
a Vial, which muſt be expoſed wide open to the 


Sur: for the Space of two or three Weeks. This 


Liquor will grow ſowre, and turn into very good 
Vinegar, whoſe Vertue 1s very great, . 
for thoſe who are troubled with Illneſs in the 
Stomach; they may uſe it now and then, and they 
will find much Relief from it 3 for it has the Var- 
tue to widen the Stomach, and to afford great Eaſe 
to Aſthmatical People. See Silk-Worm. 

Murks; ſee Scratches. 

MULLET, a Term in Heraldry, for a Star of 
five Points, of this Figure; and is uſually the 
Difference or diſtinguiſhing Mark for the third 


Brother or Houſe. | 


Though it is often born as Coat-Armour, as 

ſ ] here: Rubyor the Chief-Pearl, Iwo 

x Mullets Diamond; being the Coat 

0 Wil ofthe famous Lord Verulam. The 

| | h Heralds ſay, the Mullet repreſents 

ö ji a Falling Star : It 1s rarely born of 
Six Points. 

MuRRAIN, or Peſiilence, a Diſeaſe among 
Black Cattle, bred various Ways; but principally 
cauſed from a hot and dry Seaſon of the Year, 
or rather from ſome general Putrefaction of the 
Air, that begets an Inflammation in the Blood, 
and a Swelling in the Throat, which quickly 
proves mortal ; to which, the letting of dead Cat- 
tle be unbury'd and putrify,may alſo contribute: 
But the infectious Diſtemper ſpreads no further 
than their own Species. ; 

If you would prevent this Diſeaſe, Care ought 
to be taken, that the Cattle ſhould ſtand cool in 
Summer, have plenty of good Water, and that al] 
Carrion ſhould be Freedily buried : And if an 
are already infected, let them forthwith be bled 
and drench'd. Further, as the feeding of Cattle 
in wet Places on putrify'd Graſs, and on Ha 
made of over-water'd Graſs, has occaſion'd this 
Diſeaſe, dry and ſweet Fodder is the only Preven- 
tion. 


/ 

But for a general Cure of this Diſtemper, 
Markham preſcribes a Quart of old Urine, mix'd 
with a Handful of Hens Dung diſſolved therein, 
to be given to the infected Animal to drink. O- 
thers preſcribe to bleed both the ſick and ſound 
Beaſts, and to give to the Sick, Rue, Featherfew, 
Sage, Hyſlop, Thyme, Marjoram, Marigold,Fen- 
nel, Tanſy, Lavender and Spike, of each a ſmall 
Handful, all boiled in Spring water from a Gal» 
lon to a Quart; after w 


| ſtrained away, and for every Beaſt put a Pint 


Y lity, it muſt be taken away and ſet by to 
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ſtrong Ale to the Juice ; and to the Juice ay 
Ale ſome Long Pepper, green Anniſeed, Peaſe a 
Bay Salt, Treacle, Liquoriſh-Powder and By 
ter; pound all the Spices and put them to th 
Juice of the Herbs, and give to the Sick a Pin 
and to the Soynd half a Pint. See Garget, 

MURRAIN, a Diſtemper that Sheep are ſom 
times troubled with; for which give the 
ſome Spoonfuls of Brine, and then alittle Ty 
but if it has affected their Lungs, let the Root: 
Setterwort be thruſt thro' their Ears. 

MURRA1N-LONG-SOUGHT ; ſee Garget, 

Mus CADINE-GRAPE, a Grape that ſm 
naturally of Musk, from whence it has its Nam 
if you would preſerve Muſcadine-Grapes liqui 
you are to chooſe ſuch Grapes, as are only H 
ripe, or ſomewhat greeniſh and tart, and e 
them if you think fit, picking out the Stones: 
ter they have been ſlit on one Side; or elſe ti 
may be left entire: They may alſo be ſcaldet, 
Water over the Fire, but they may be very u 
preſerv'd without this particular Circumſtam 
to that End, let the Sugar be boiled ſmooth, a 
having thrown 1n the Fruit, let all ſimmer a lit 
while, leaving them in the ſame Condition till 
next Day. If you perceive that they have f 
ficiently imbibed the Sugar, compleat the Wat 
by cauſing the Syrup to be pearled, and ly: 
the Grapes in order to have ſome cover'd I 
ings, taking off the Scum from Time to Tin 
You muſt then put them neatly into Glaſſ« 
Pots, and cover them as ſoon as they are cool 
therwiſe, the Muſcadines may have three Boiling 
before they are brought to Perfection; the ſean 
of which is to be between fmooth and pearle 
but in the laſt the Sugar muſt be always peat 
If it be melted at firſt with the Juice of lt 
Muſcadine-Grapes ſqueez d for that Purpoſe, t 
Perfume will be more fragrant and grateful! 
the Palate. 

To preſerve Muſcadine-Grapes dry, the Su 
muſt be boil'd till it becomes feather'd, andi 
having remov'd the Pan, let the Grapes be thut 
into it; then ſet it over the Fire again, 4 
give the Fruit a cover'd Boiling, taking off 
Scum, as in the preceding Article; the Syrup! 
ing afterwards brought again to its pearled W 


ſo as the Grapes may be conveniently drain da 
dreſs'd, in order to be dry'd in the Stove. 
Muſcadine-Grapes ſo order'd, may be tilt 
more ripe than for liquid Sweet-meats, 4 
thoſe that are thoroughly ripe may be iced. 
 Paſtes of Muſcadine-Grapes are uſually m 
in the ſame Manner as thoſe of Bell Grape, 
elſe as thoſe of Curraxts ; for which you ® 
ſee the Article Paſtes of Fruits. See 0" 
Wine, &c. © | 
MusCIPUL a, or Catch. Flies, ſo called bec 
thoſe little Animals are often catch'd in the 
that comes out of its Stem, which 
Birdlime. This is a Plant that ſhoots forth ** 


ich the Herbs muſt be 


about a Foot and an half high; they are W 
round, and tough, and ſprout out ſeveral dpf 
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©; s are broad at the Bottom, ſharp at 
1 2 * wind about them when they firſt 
5 - out: Theſe Sprigs flower at their End; 
Cite Flowers are red and of a {weet Smell, com- 
Poſed of ſeveral Leaves, which are often in Shape 
Ire a Heart; to theſe are join'd two or three 
Sc Leaves like a Crown, which grows out of 
ES Chalice or Cup, refembling a Pipe, which in 
Ne end becomes a Fruit, and opens at Top. It 
Pull of little Seeds almoſt round, and when they 
| x re ripe, reddi . ? 
its Seeds muſt be ſown in the Months of Sep- 
nber or October, and it ſhould be in the moſt 
I mpound Earth; the Gardener 1s to prepare a 
ed, upon which he is to ſpread ſome Mould an 
ch thick, let it be mingled with the Garden Soil 
aed, and let the Surface be neatly ſmoothed o- 
er with a Rake. The Seed ought to be well 
oſen, of a good Ripeneſs and ſown ſcattering- 
or in Drills drawn croſs a Bed with a Line; 
muſt be ſown thin, and cover'd with the Hand 
Ently, or elſe ſmooth the Superficies of the Bed 
ith a fine Rake. 
As ſoon as the Seeds come up, they muſt be 
Prefully weeded and water'd, as Occaſion re- 
Fires; and that they may-get well over the Win- 
8 they ſhould be cover'd with Straw or dry 
Dung; and uncover'd when the Weather grows 
Wild and the Sun ſhines, they will then thrive 
Wl March, when receiving new Vigour from the 
Wn, they will ſhoot forth ſufficiently to be tranſ- 
anted at the latter end of the ſame Month, or 
e Beginning of April. 5 N 
W This Plant may be multiply'd by Slips with 
me Part of their Roots, and by Slips without 
Wy Roots; the firſt is what ought to be call'd 
Weir Principal, but the ſecond is the ſhorteſt Me- 
bod to increaſe their Kind. It delights in a Soil 
Wat is ſomewhat ſubſtantial, and to be often wa- 
red; let the Stocks of a Year or two's Growth 
diſplanted gently with a Dibble, every Thing 
en off which ſeems to be dead about them, and 
Wt the Gardener, from a Tuft of them held in 
s Hand, break off the Slips after one another; 
d planting them as deep as the very Bud which 
pears green, then preſs down the Earth about 
em 3 they muſt be water'd and alſo have good 
ding; they are generally planted about the 
Sinning of the Spring. 
The ſecond or ſhorter Way is to take Slips 
ach have been broken off from the Mother- 
ock, and to bury them half their Lengths in 
ts or Baskets full of Earth, with Kitchin-Gar. 
n Soil ſifted, and the ſame Quantity of Mould; 
els the Earth upon them, and water them 
er which you are to convey the Pots or Baskets 
lome ſhady Place, till they are perceived 
haye taken Root, and when they have 
q forth, let them be expos'd gradually to the 


This Flower is a great Ornament to a Parterre, 
d may be plac'd in the Borders, where Flowers 
aleſsKind are planted, as well as in thoſe where 
Sreater are. Practice and a good Diſcern- 


nt of Things will put the Gardener in a Me- 
Vo I. II. 
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(on to make them grow up to the beſt Advan- 
age. 

Mus HRoomM, a fort of Plant that grows with- 
out Leaves, or any viſible Seeds; the Pedicle or 
Stalk grows out of the Ground and is ſhort and 
ſpongy 3 it bears a ſpongy, fleſhy, round, flat, or 
pointed Cap or Head, garniſhed ſometimes un- 
derneath with ſeveral Flutings : There are ſundry 
ſorts of them; the moſt common are the Wood- 
Muſhrooms, thoſe that grow on the Sides of large 
Woods or Foreſts, and in Meadows or Paſture 
Grounds, where Cattle have been feeding, and 
which do not appear till the Autumn, and theſe 
our Author, M. Chomell, takes to be the beſt, on 
the Account of their fine white Colour on the 
upper Side, and that of Vermilion on the un- 
der Side; beſides which, they have a good ſtrong 
Smell, which the others want: We muſt not for- 
get the Garden Muſhrooms which uſually grow on 
Beds; nor thoſe call'd Monſſerons, which come on 
in the Beginning of May, in Woods under Moſs, 
from which they derive their Name, and of 
which you will find an Account under that 
Article. 

Muſhrooms have very different Qualities, and 
the Effects of ſome are ſo pernicious, that they kill 
thoſe that eat them, or at leaſt bring dangerous 
Diſtempers upon them : The beſt are thofe that 
ſpring 4 ye one Night on Beds prepar'd for them. 
You muſt chooſe thoſe that are pulpy, well fed, 
of a dark red underneath, and white above: 
Their Taſte and Smell ought to be agreeable : 
In ſhort, they ſhould be of a middling Size, a- 
* the Bigneſs of a Cheſnut. See Muſhroom- 

eds. 

Thus far our French Author; we proceed to 
obſerve out of our own, that whoever has been 
accuſtomed to eat Mnſhrooms, will certainly al- 
low them to be one of the greateſt Dainties the 
Earth affords, eſpecially the Morille, Truffle, and 
Champignon; the two firſt have been found but in 
few Places in England; but it is ſuppoſed they 
are as plentiful with us as the other, if they were 
skilfully ſought after; they are to be met with in 
Woods, the firſt chiefly in April, and the Truffles 
about that Time may be dug out of the Ground; 
we do not know that any of theſe Kinds have been 
propagated by Art, as the Champignons have 
been, which though this laſt Kind is common e- 

nough in many Places in Exgland, without 2 
Culture, yet it turns to good Account to raiſe 
them in our Gardens, ſince the Trouble of doing 
it is not conſiderable, and their Uſe begins to be 
known. 

The true Champignon has its Fleſh very white, 
firſt appearing like a Button, with a Foot-ſtalk 
adhering to it, the Chives within are of a Fleſh 
Colour, and as the Cap of it expands it ſelf, thoſe 
Chives become darker by Degrees, and are at 
length Black; ſome of the Caps, when they 
have been fully expanded have been obſerved to 
be about ſix Inches over, and of a conſiderable 
Thickneſs ; this Kind 1s the only Sort that 1s re- 
commended by ſome for its Goodneſs amongſt 


the Cap: Muſhrooms, and then only when they are 
| Nn freſh 
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freſh and free from Worms, which are apt to 
breed in them, their Stalks eſpecially, and ſuch 
are not accounted wholeſome: This Sort is com- 
monly found growing in rich Paſture Grounds, 
about the latter End of Fuly, or in Auguft and 
September, after the Fall of Rains. 

The Obſervations ſome Authors have made 
concerning the natural Produce of Muſhrooms, 
ſeem to ee they ariſe from ſome Putrefact ion 
in the Earth, or in thoſe Bodies they are apt to 
grow upon; we have not in England leſs than 
two difterent Kinds they have obſerved, beſides 
thoſe very minute Sorts that can only be di- 
ſcern'd by the Miſcroſcope in the Mouldineſs of 
Fruit and Liquors, which laſt Kinds are ſo quick 
of Growth, that in about twelve Hours Time 
they are perfected, and ſhedding their Seeds, 
feveral Hundreds of the ſame Kind vegetate, 
whence it is that Mouldineſs ſo ſoon over- 
ſpreads thoſe Bodies it once infects. | 

The Rings of Muſhrooms often ſeen upon 
Downs, Plains, Commons, &c. are frequently 
called Faries Dances by the Ruſticks ; they are 
of various Sorts, according to the Soil that pro- 
duces them; the Graſs is much greener and 
ranker in the Line where thoſe Muſhrooms appear, 
than in other Places of the ſame Grounds ; which 
indeed is very ſurprizing, as well as the exact 
Figure of a Circle they have repreſented. Some 
upon inquiring into the Reaſon of this ſtrange 
Production, diſcover'd firſt, that juſt under the 
Tuft where the Muſhrooms were growing, was a 


Track or Path made by Piſmires, which was not | Ch 


only hollow in many Places at that Time, but the 
very Covering of that Paſſage was made of Earth 
that was very fine, which thoſe Creatures had 
flung up: Ihe Fineneſs of the Earth wrought by 
thoſe laborious Animals might very reaſonably 
contribute to the extraordinary Vegetation of 
the Graſs growing upon it, and the Hollowneſs 
of the Ground underneath might produce that 
Mouldineſs within it, which afterward might be 
form'd into Muſhrooms, for if Earth is made ex- 
treamly fine, the Salts of it, it 1s thought, there- 
by become more at Liberty to act, and that what- 
ever grows upon it will be much more vigorous; 
beſides we find by Experience, that in ſuch 
Places where the Ground lies hollow near the 
Surface, it always becomes muſty and mouldy. 

Again, Garden Snails, the large black Dew 
Snails, and others without Shells call'd Slugs, 
when they couple, always chooſe ſhort Graſs to 
creep upon; when they generate, they take a 
large Compaſs upon the Ground, and meet one 
another ; and a learned Author ſays, he had ſeen 
them creep in a Circle for more than half an Hour, 
going over the ſame Ground at leaſt twenty 
Times before they could joyn, leaving upon the 
Graſs where they crept a viſcous ſhining Mat- 
ter, ſo that perhaps that Slime, when it putrifies, 
may produce the Muſhrooms we find growing in 
Circles upon Commons, and he was inclin'd to 
believe it ſo, becauſe he had more than once ob- 
ſerv'd, that ſuch as came up in that manner were 


Hints of this Kind it was, that the edible Rt 
was firſt propagated in Gardens. Now to the q. 
dering and Uſes of Muſhrooms. 

To dreſs Muſbrooms you mult firſt pick them 
and throw them into fair Water, wherein lg 
them be ſteep'd, and then boil them in a litti 
Water, in order to make them yield their on 
and let them drain; after which put them in. 
to a Stew-pan, with ſome freſh Butter, Sal 
Pepper, and a little Parſley, and when they a; 
enough, take them oft and eat them, after yi 
have put a little Verjuice, or rather Lemon. 
ee together with a little Mutton-gravy up 
them. 

Muſbrooms are of great Uſe in Ragoos, and ſe. 
parate Diſhes, and Pottages are alſo made ( 
them for Intermeſles ſo that it is abſolutely q 
ceflary to be always provided with good Store q 
them for that Purpoſe, 

To Fry Muſhrooms, when you have toſſel 
them up in a Stew-pan, with a little Broth, 9 
take away their Bitterneſs, ſtrew them with 
Salt, Pepper and Flower, and fry them in Lat 
or Butter: They may be ſerv'd up with Beef. 
Stakes, Parſley and Lemon-Juice, for Intermeſ. 
ſes; or elſe they may be uſed for garnifhing ano 
ther Diſh. | 

Some content themſelves with picking and 
waſhing the Muſhrooms, and then put then 
whole into a Pan, or on a Sheet of Paper on the 
Grid. iron, with a little Butter or good Oil, Salt 
Pepper, Nutmeg, and afterwards a few Brea 
1ppings over a gentle Fire. ER 
Some farce Maloney thus; After they hare 
pick'd or peel'd them, they take off the Beal 
within them, waſh and put them to dry; for 
they will loſe their Taſte if they are long in We 
ter: While they are ſteeping you muſt haſh 1 
Piece of Veal or Fowl, with ſome pounded Bacon 
and Fat cut fmall, and add ſome Salt, a little 
Thyme, Marjoram and a ſmall Chibbol ; when 
the Haſh is made, you muſt thicken it with: 
Volk or two of a raw Egg, and mixing a litti 
Spice therewith, you muſt fill the Muſbrooms witd 
this Farce; and when that is done, put them unto 
a cover'd Pan, or between two Silver Plates, witi 
a little Butter, Pigeon-Broth, or that of ſome 
other Fowl, and a fmall Fire both over and un 
der; when they are ready, put them in an hoF 
low Plate, and make a ſmall white Sauce fit 
them of a little Verjuice, and the Yolks of fol 
Eggs, and when the whole is ready, add a litt 
Meat-gravy thereto. | 

To make a Pottage of Farced Muſbrooms, let! 
Farce be made with Veal, Beef-marrow and Lal. 
ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and tit 
Crum of a Loaf ſoak'd in Broth, or in Yolksd 
Eggs: Stuff your Muſhrooms with this Farce, and 
bake or ſtew them in an Earthen Pan, with Salt, 
a Bunch of fine Herbs, and ſome Broth: Wha 
they are ready, let them be dreſyd on the foak 
Cruſts, and garniſh'd with Chickens Livers in! 
Ragoo, fry'd Muſhrooms, and Lemon- Juice, 


uot fit to eat: However, he ſuppoſed that from 


lo ſerved up to Table. 
12 Tueſ 
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Breads, 


be made, mu 0 * 
Cruſts of Bread, and ſtrain'd thro' a Hair Sieve, 
with ſome Broth, and then it may be uſed for 
the Ragoo. 1 

Other Pottages are made of Muſhrooms with 


ts 
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may alſo be garnifhed with Veal Sweet 
larded Fricandoes, Cocks- combs and 

and a Profitrolle-loaf may be ſet in 
farced with Muſhrooms, Artichoke- 


They 


T uffles, / 
3 Middle, 


hottoms, and Veal Sweet Breads, all cut into Pieces 
In Form of a Dye, and dreſs'd in a Ragoo: A 
white or brown Cullis may be prepar'd for both, 
but the latter is Moſt proper. The Beef or Veal 


oF which you would have the Cullis or Gravy to 
be pounded in a Mortar, with 


different Sorts of Fowls, as Capons, Quails, &c. 
and on 


and fry'd them in Butter over a quick Fire, let 
'em be ſeaſon'd with Salt, Nutmeg, and a Bunch 


been ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg 


with Parſley. 
To extract the 
have been well 


Days of Abſtinence, the Mnſhrooms may 
de farced for that Purpoſe, with the Meat of 
piſh, as for other Diſhes. 

Muſbrooms in a Ragoo muſt be cut into Slices 
and fry'd in Lard or Butter, ſeaſoning them with 
Salt, Nutmeg, and a Bunch of Herbs: The Sauce 
may be thicken'd with a little Flower, Yolks of 

Eggs and Lemon-Juice. 

= Mnbrooms may be dreſs'd in Cream or other- 
@ wiſe, for which end having cut them into Pieces 


of Herbs : When they are ready, and very little 
Sauce left, pour ſome natural Cream upon 'em, 
and let them be ſerv'd up. | | 

They may moreover be put into a Baking-pan, 
with Lard or Butter, Pariley and Thyme chopt 
very ſmall, and whole Chibbols; after they have 


Thus they may be baked in the Oven, as it were 
a Pan- pie, till they become very brown: Let 
them alſo be breaded, in order to be ſerv'd up 
with Slices and Juice of Lemon, and garnith'd 


2 of Muſhrooms, when they 
cleanſed, let them be put into a 


2 * 
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Moiſture ; and whenever you have a mind to 
make uſe of them, let them be ſteep'd in luke- | 
warm Water. See Mnſhroom Beds. 
Mus nRooOM-BEDs, to make which in Gar- 
dens, a ſufficient Quantity of Dung or Wheat- 
ſtraw muſt be provided, but never of Rye; and 
this Proviſion ought to be made from April to 
Auguſt; then let it be laid in Rows and ty'd to- 
gether; you are to dig your Trenches in Novem- 
ber, three Foot broad, and half a Foot deep; the 
Dung ſhould be well mix'd, that is, the excre- 
mentitious Part with the Straw, and thrown into 
the Trench two Foot up Ridge-wiſe: Lay ſom 
Earth over this two Inches thick; and in April 
following, every Bed muſt be cover'd with un- 
rotted Litter, that the exceſſive Heat may not 
penetrate into the Beds; when you perceive the 
Dung begins to become dry, care muſt be taken 
to water 1t every third Day, provided it does not 
rain; and this is the cheapeſt Way of raiſing 
Muſbrooms. 
It is practiſed in France to dig a Trench five 
or ſix Inches deep in the Ground, and to lay in 
it either the Dung of Horſes, Mules or Aſſes, 
Ridge - wiſe, then they cover the Dung about two 
or three Inches with freſn Earth, ſuch as is juſt 
taken from under the Turf, rather ſandy than o- 
therwiſe, and ſo they cover the whole either with 
Straw or dry Litter, as well to defend it from the 
Froſts in Vinter, as from the ſcorching Heat of 
the Summer's Sun. The Bed being thus prepar'd, 
it is water' d twice or thrice a Week, without ta- 
king off the Covering of Straw, and in about two 
Months Time, the Maſhrooms will begin to ap- 
pear, and muſt then be cut as they come up, and 
not drawn up by the Root: Theſe Beds may be 
made wy Month, to produce Muſhrooms all the 
Year round. 

The late famous Mr. Harriſon of Henly, made 
Mnſbroom Beds much after the ſame Manner, on- 
ly inſtead of Horſe-dung, he made uſe of old 


Diſh with a Piece of Lard or Butter, if it be a 
Fiſh-day, and let 'em be brought to a brown Co- 
lour over the Fire, till they ſtick to the Bottom 
of the Diſh : Then throw in a little Flower, and 
let that alſo be made brown with Muſhrooms, af- 
terwards let ſome good Broth be added, and let 
them be taken oft the Fire, putting that Gravy 
into a Pot apart, ſeaſon'd with a Piece of Lemon 
and Salt; the Muſhrooms may ſerve either whole 
or chop'd ſmall for Pottages, Side-diſhes, or In- 
termeſſes. | 
Io preſerveMuſhrooms, as ſoon as they are well 
pick'd and waſh'd, toſs them up a little in a 
Stew-pan, with good Butter, and ſeaſon em with 
all ſorts of Spices ; then put em into a Pot with 
a little Brine and Vinegar, cover'd with Butter 
on the Top: They mult be thoroughly cleared 
of the Salt before they are uſed. 

A Powder may alſo. be made of em when they 
are very dry, and the ſame Thing may be done 
of Mouſſerons: To preſerve the latter entire, let 
them be dried in an Oven, as Artichokes, after 
they have been ſcalded in Water : When they 


are dry, put them into a Place where there 19 no 


Thatch, which turn'd muſty and grew mouldy 
ſooner than Horſe-dung, and would produce 
Muſhrooms quicker, and in greater Plenty 3 but 
either Way will do very well. 

Some Melon Ridges have produced Mn/hrooms 
in Autumn, eſpecially if the Earth upon 'em has 
not been of any great Subſtance, and that Straw 
or Litter has been laid upon 'em and frequently 
water'd. 

It is ſaid, that the Cuttings of the white Pop- 
lar or Abele about the Root, being ſteeped in 
hot Water, well fermented with Teaft, will pro- 
duce very good Mnſhrooms in a few Days, and 
ſome likewiſe report, that the looſe Chips of the 
ſame Tree, being bury'd in a decay'd hot Bed, 
will do the like. | 

Mus x, a Liquor of a particular Kind, which 
is found in a Bladder or Capſula, ſituate near 
the Groins, in the Belly of the Animal that 
bears it ; from whence it apparently filtrates 
thro the emunctory Glandes. ; 

Merchants counterfeit Mnsk by putting to this 
Liquor the clodded Blood which is found under 
the Skin of the Animal when it is flead. 

Nn 2 Musk 
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Mus k has the Virtne to fortify the Heart and re- 


ſtore decay'd Strength; it reſiſts Poiſons and rari- 
fies groſs Humours ; it expels Wind and promotes 
Copulation. The Doſe is from half a Grain to 
four Grains. It is good for Deafneſs, if it be put 
into the Ear with a little Cotton ; they allo ap- 
ply it towards the Womb to allay the Vapours, 
tho' it be very injurious to hyſterical Women of 
a weak Conſtitution. ; 
Mus r, the Subſtance of the Grape or Fruit 
after the Juice is preſſed out; or rather the new 
Liquor or Preſſure of Fruits before Fermentation, 
MUSTARD, in Latin Sinapi; a Plant, of 
which, according to M. Chomell, there are three 
ſorts, viz. the Common, the Small, and the Wild 
Muſtard ; but he deſcribes only the firſt and the 
laſt ; the common Sort uſed by Apothecartes, bears 
Leaves like a Radiſh, though {maller and a lit- 
tle rougher, it grows very tall, has divers Branches, 
and reddiſh Seed contain'd in ſmall Cornets or 
Coftins, whoſe Taſte is very ſharp and poignant. 
It is ſow'd in Fields and Gardens, and bloiloms 
in June. 2 

They uſe Afuſtard- Seed in Quartan Agues; if it's 
pounded and put into Wine, it hinders it to fer- 
ment, and ſo retains its Sweetneſs for a long 
Time; it is taken by way of Potion to cure the 
Venom of Muſhrooms ; if you chew it, twill re- 
move the Tooth-ach it is proper in aſthmatical 
Caſes; it purges away Phlegm, provokes Urine, 
and forwards the Menſes : Being ſteep'd in Water 
it takes away all Unclcanlineſs and Spots from 
the Skin, and is very good for old People, and 
ſuch as are phlegmatick in Vinter-time; it is of 
dingular Uſe in the Scurvy. 

That which is called Vild Muſtard has indent- 
ed Leaves like a Rocket ; they ſow it in the lame 
Manner as they do the other; its Seed is white, 
and not ſo poignant as that of the former: It bloſ- 
ſoms in Fane and Ful), and its Seed being pound- 
ed and apply'd with ſome Honey, removes the 
Marks of a Contuſion, and cures a ſcall'd Head 
or Scurf; the ſame applied with Vinegar, cures 
the ſtinging of venomous Animals; being put 
among your Victuals, it excites an Appetite, and 
is good for the Stomach. 

Their Way of making Muſtard in France, is 
to olcan the Seed very well, and to ſift it; then 
they walh it in cold Water, leaving it one whole 
Night in the Water, then they take it out; and 
when they have ſqueez'd it with their Hands, 
they put it into a clean Mortar, and having 
pounded 1t with a Peſtle with ſome ſtrong Vine- 
gar, they aftcrwards ſtrain it. 

Others take two Ounces of Muſtard- ſeed, and 
half an Ounce of Cinnamon ; which being pound- 
ed very ſmall, they mix with Honey and Vi- 
negar and form a Paſte of them, and of that make 
{mall Cakes, which are dried in the Sun or an 
Oven ; when they uſe it they diſſolve a Cake in 
Vinegar, Verjuce or other Liquor. 

A third Way they have of making Muſtard, 
winch the call Amon or Dijon Muſtard : They 
ſieſt remove the Acrimony of it by ſteeping the 
Grain in ſweet Wine, during the Vintages, and 
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preparing it as aforeſaid ; then they put it int, 
[mall Casks, which is the Practice at Aujon; bu 
the Dyoneſe form it into ſmall Cakes, and when 
they would uſe it, they diſſolve it in Vinegy 
This Muftard bears a better Price than the reſt 
becauſe the Seed which grows at Dijon is bettet 

When you would make Muffard to laſt eigne 
Days, to mix it in Sauces er Victuals; you ma 
take of the Seed and put it into a Pot of See. 
meats, or other Pot with Wine well ſweetned. 
it muſt not be uſed before the next Day ; thre 
or four Days after a little Wine may be mir! 
with it, the better to refreſh it, and thus it will 
laſt eight Days. 

We eat Muſtard in England to draw down 
Phlegm from the Head 3 but being of a fuming 
Nature, ſometimes penetrating the Noſe and 
Brain, to prevent its Effects, ſmell to your Brea 
or draw in your Breath at your Noſe. They mir 
it with boiled Wine to correct its ſharp Quality, 

But the moſt exact Receipt for our making d 
Muſtard ſeems to be this that follows; Procute 
the beſt and whiteſt Seed that can be got, which 
caſt into Water two or three Times, till no more 
of the Husk ariſe; then taking out the Sound 
which will ſink to the Bottom, rub it very dr 
in warm Coarſe Cloths, ſhewing it alſo a little to 
the Fire in a Diſh or Pan; then ſtamp it ſo ſmal 
as to paſs through a ſmall Tiffany Sieve; then 
ſlice ſome Horſe-Radiſh, and lay it to ſoak in 
ſtrong Vinegar, with aſmall Lump of hard Sug, 
(which ſome leave out) to temper the Flower 
with; being drain'd from the Radiſh, put it al 
into a glaz'd Mug, with an Onion, and keep it 
well ſtopp'd with a Cork upon a Bladder, which 
is the more cleanly Way: But this Receipt is 
improv'd, if inſtead of Vinegar, Water only, or 
the Broth of powder'd Beef be made uſe of, and 
ſome of this Muſtard; and by adding Verjuice, $u- 
gar,Claret-wine andJuiceof Lemon, you have an 
excellent Sauce to any ſort of Fleſh orFith. Note, 
that a Pint of good Seed is enough to make at 
one Time, and to keep freſh a competent while: 
As to any Part of it that does not paſs the Searce, 
it may beaten again, and the Flower may be 
reſerv'd in a well-clos'd Glaſs, and freſh Muſtard 
made when you pleaſe. 

MuTTON, the Fleſh of Sheep, whether Vea. 
ther, Ewe, (&c. hence Weather and Ewe Mutton) 
a common and delicious Food in moſt Coun: 
tries for the Suſtenance of Mankind ; there are 
various Ways of dreſſing Mutton, and the ſeve- 
ral Parts of it, and if you would have a great 
Side-Diſh of Mutton, take a Crupper of very ten- 
der Mutton, let the firſt Skin bedexterouſly looſen- 
ed on the Top to the ſmall End and left hanging, 
then having prepar'd ſome thin Slices of Gam- 
mon, ſeaſoned with Parſley, Chibbol and black 
Pepper, let them. be laid upon the Joint of Mutton, 
with ſome Bards or thin Slices of fat Bacon, and 
let the Skin be turn'd over them, after whic 
it muſt be ty'd up and roaſted on a Spit cover 
with Paper, and when it is ready, let it be neat- 
ly breaded and garniſhed with Mutton Cutlets; 


and laſtly, having poured an exquiſite * 
up 
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ppon it, let it be ſerv'd up hot to the Table. | 
The ſame {a may be done with a Quarter of 

Mutton or Lamb. 3 

To have another Side-Diſh of a Quarter of 
ſutton, let it be farced an the Leg, with a Sal- 

ion, which ſee; or with a Haſh of the ſame, 

Ileat that was taken out of it, according to the 

Net hod obſerved in ordering a ſhort Rib of Beef; 

hich ſee under the Article Beef. Bread the 

Nuarter and put it into an Oven to be brought to 

good Colour; garniſh it alſo with fry'd Bread, 

marinated Cutlets and fry'd Parſley, and let it be 

narbled with Lemon-Juice and its own Gravy. 

ſo order Carbinado'd Mutton, let a Joint cut 

ato Carbinadoes, be fried in a Pan with Lard, 
efore it is ſtew'd in Broth, with Pepper, Salt, 
loves, a Bunch of Herbs, Cheſnuts and Muſh- 
oom While you fry ſome Flower to thicken the 

auce: You muſt garniſh the Dith with Mnſh- 
oom and fried Bread, and ſerve it in with Ca- 
ers and Lemon: Juice. 

To dreſs a Breaſt of Mntton for an Out-work, 
et it be ftuff'd with Parſley and roaſted ; ſeaſon it 
ith Bread, white Pepper and Salt, adding Orange 
Juice and good Gravy when ready for the Table. 
After you have boil'd the Breaſt in a Pot at 
nother Time, dip it into a clear Paſte or Bat- 
er and fry it in Lard; then adding ſome Verjuice 
ith the Grapes entire, and white Pepper, it may 
he ſerv'd in. For Fillets ſee Fillet- Mignon. If 
you would ſee ſomewhat more about a Breaſt and 


irotons; and for a Leg, ſee Leg of Mutton. 

To dreſs a Loin of Mutton à la Sainte Mene- 
bout, as the French eall it; you muſt provide 
ſuch a Kettle or Pot as 1s PA for the Purpoſe ; 
let the Bottom be cover'd with good Bards or 
hin Slices of Bacon, Veal-Steaks, and Slices of 
Onions, lay the Loin upon them, and let it be 
overed with other Slices of Veal and Bacon, 
and be well ſeaſon'd with fine Herbs and Spice; 
after put the Pot into an Oven, or between two 
res, and let all be well bak'd, but not over- 
one: When you have drawn them, let them 
de well breaded and broiled upon a Grid-iron, 
hile a Remolade Sauce is preparing with An- 
hovies, Capers cut ſmall, Parſley, and Chibbols 
hopt apart. Having ſtew'd theſe in good Gra- 
y with a little Oil, a Clove of Garlick and all 
ther ſeaſoning Ingredients, pour them upon the 
Lon, in order to be dreſſed in a Diſh, and ſerv'd 


7 


6 p hot to the Table. This Sauce may alſo ſerve 
1 or ſeveral ſorts of cold Fowl, which are to be 
\. readed and boil, and alſo for many other ne- 
_ Whfflary Uſes, 

| A Loin of Mutton may be dreſſed many other 


Ways: It may be larded with thick Slips of 


K acon, and boild in a Pot apart, with Water 
6] and a little White-wine well ſeaſon'd with Fop- 
d er, Salt, Bay- leaves, Olives, a Bunch of Herbs 


and a Slice of Lemon: In the Interim, fry ſome 
Capers and Anchovies in Lard and a little Sauce, 
in which he Loin was dreſs'd, and let it be 
pour'd on when ready to be ſerv'd in, with Le- 
mon Juice, or a little Garlick Vinegar. 


eck of Mutton, ſee the ſecond Paragraph under | 


At another Time when the Loin is boil'd, let 
the Skin be taken off, and the Fleſh ſteep'd in 
a fort of Batter made with Flower, Yolks of 
Eggs, Pepper, Salt and Broth, in order to be well 
try'd in a Pan: It may be ſerv'd in with white 
Pepper, Verjuice, Grapes, and fried Parſley. 

Another Way 1s to take oft the Skin and let 
the Loin be baſted with Lard, breaded three ſe- 
veral Times, in order to produce a fine Cruſt up- 
on 1t 1n the Oven ; and iced by rubbing it with 
the White of an Egg. 

A Shoulder of Mutton may be eaten only roaſt- 
ed if you will, and to render it more pleaſing 
to the Taſte, fry ſome Parſley in a Pan and put 
ſome Crums of Bread and Salt on it. 

To make a Shoulder ſtill more delicious ; after 
you have half roaſted it, take off the Skin to 
the very Handle, and then the Fleſh, which you 
are to haſh ; then ſtrew it with ſome fine Herbs, 
Salt, gh! 4 06k Muſhrooms, Nutmeg, and ſome 
Broth all together; put the Haſh into the Skin 
you have taken off, and give this Skin a Colour 
with the Fire with a little Crum of Bread and 
Salt : Let every thing be done with Dexterity, 
and then you may ſerve it in. 

MuzzLE, an Utenſil, of which ſome are made 
for Dogs, &c. others for Horſes; which laſt are 
ſometimes made of Leather and ſtamp'd full of 
Holes, or elſe cloſe; but they are not wholeſome z 
for if it be allum'd Leather, the Allum is offen- 
ſive; if liquor'd, the Greaſe and Owze are as 
bad; beſides they are too looſe and too hot, often- 


times occaſioning Sickneſs in your Horſe, and to 


keep his Dung longer in his Body than other- 
wiſe he would do: The beſt Summer Muzzle is 
the N:t-Muzzle, made of ftrong Packthread 
thick knit, with ſmall Meſhes at the Bottom, 
and waxing wider and wider up to the Middle of 
the Horſe's Head, and bound about the Top with 
ſtrong Tape, having a Loop on the near Side, and 
on the far Side a long String of Tape to be faſt- 
ned to the Horſe's Head. 

The beſt Winter Muzzle is made of a ſtrong 
Double Canvaſs, with a round Bottom, and a 
{quare Lettice Window of {mall Tape before his 


and this alſo muſt have a Loop and a String to 
faſten it to his Head as the other. 
Uſe of the Muzzle is to keep a Running Horle, 
or indeed any other, from eating his Litter, 
from gnawing upon Boards and Mud-walls; and 
to be ſhort, from eating any thing but what he 
receives from your Hands. 

Muzzles are very uſeful, if rightly made, and 
as hurtful if otherwiſe. 

Myz&H, a Gummy Juice that diſtils from 
a thorny Tree of a middling Height, by Inciſi- 
ons that are made into it. This Tree grows com- 
monly in Ethiopia and Arabia, and becauſe the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Countries are thought to 
feed on Serpents, the Myrrh that is brought from 
thence is called Troglodytick, If you would have 
the beſt Myrrb to enter into the Compoſition of 


Mithridate, Treacle, and other Uſes, pitch upon 
that which is freſh, fryable, light, odoriterous, 
O o clear, 


Noſtrils, down to the Bottom of the Muxzle; 
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clear, and ſuch as is in ſmall Pieces, of a yellow- | or other it ſo happens, that an 


iſh Colour, and bitter to the Taſte; it is aperi- | 


tive and diſcutient ; It is much eſteem'd for the 


Obſtructions of the Uterus, to bring down the i They have a very good Effect when they an 


Menſtruas, and to quicken Women's Labour: It 
likewiſe reſiſts the Malignity of Humours : It is 
uſed in corroborative Remedies and diſcutient 
Plaiſters, and it makes the Breath ſweet. 

MYRTLE, a Shrub of which there are two 

Sorts, the Common and the Strange or Double 
Myrtle ; the Common Myrtle ſhoots from its Tops 
little Branches, ons with pointed, green, ſoft 
and ſhining Leaves: Its Flowers, as Mr. 1ourne- 
fort ſays, grow among the Leaves; they conſiſt 
each of five Leaves, in form like a Roſe, white, 
odoriferous, ſuſtain'd by an indented Cup, which 
turns to a Berry as big as an Olive,with a Crown 
at Top of it, divided into ſeveral Cells full of 
Seeds, ſhap'd like little Kidneys. 

Experience has ſhown us, that My:tles may be 
multiplied two Ways, by Layers and Slips ſlipt 
off from the Root; if they are to be multiplied 
by the firſt, whether the Myles are in open 
Ground or in Caſes, you muſt chooſe the ſtraiteſt 
Branches, and thoſe whoſe Rind is ſmootheſt ; 
let the Leaves be 2 off at the Bottom within 
three Inches of the Part that is to appear above 
Ground when the Branches are laid; then lay 
them iu a kind of Trench dug on purpoſe ; cover 
them immediately with the ſame Earth which 
contains them; this done, water them, leave em 
from March, which is the Seaſon of laying them, 
to September, when they mult be ſeparated from 
their Stocks, the Branches will by that Time 
have taken Root, and be fit to tranſplant : Water 
them frequently in the Summer, for it is the Moi- 
ſtures, rectify'd by the Heat of the Sun, that 
helps the Layers to take Root the ſooner. 

In the other Way of multiplying by Slips cut 
off from the Roots, you mult lay open the Root 
of the Myrtle from whence you deſign to take a 
Branch, chooſe that which 1s fitteſt for Uſe, cut 
it off as cloſe as can be, that there may be the more 
little Roots about it : This Work ſhould be done 
in the Spring or Fall, and when you are about to 
plant your Myrtles, you ſhould have Pots or Boxes 
ready fill'd with Earth, two Thirds Kitchen- 
Garden Soil well ſifted, and one Third Hot-bed 
Mould. 

Theſe Shrubs are ſometimes ſet in openGround ; 
plant how you will, care mult be taken that it be 
in a Place wherethe Sun may come at them, and 
remember to water them often; you cannot but 
know when they want it, by the fading of the 
Leaves. Myrtles requiring naturally the Shear, 
they muſt be clipt with all poſſible Art, and as 
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your Induſtry directs you. If by ſome Accident | 
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of the Brace 
of this Shrub withers, they muſt be cut off to th. 
Quick, that the Shrubs may look the bet, 


planted among other Shrubs in due Order, 

The Virtues we aſcribe to the Ahyrtle in By. 
land is, that both Leaves and Berries cool and zj, 
very aſtringent and drying, and therefore ſeldon 
uſed inwardly but in Fluxes. With Wine au 
Honey it heals the noiſome Polypus, and the Pon. 
der corrects the Rankneſs of the Arm-pits, th 
Berries mitigate the Inflammation of the Eye, 
conſolidate broken Bones, and an excellent ſivew 
Water is diſtilled from the Leaves and Flower, 
the French in like Manner ſay it is deſficcativelf 
that a Liquor is drawn from its Leaves and Fruit 
which is aſtringent, whether taken inwardly a 
uſed outwardly, that it is good for thoſe who ſi 
Blood, and provokes Urine; that the Seed being 
taken before you enter upon Drinking hinder 
Drunkenneſs; a Decoction of the Leaves blacker 
the Hair, and they make a Bath of them to ſet dil 
located Members, by fomenting the broken Bone 
therewith; they add, that if you eat the Fruit, 
wonderfully fortifies the Heart, and the Oil. 
good for Contuſions. 

The other fort of Myrtle, according to M. G 
mell, does not differ from the common one, agtt 
the Leaves, but that they are brighter and mon 
pointed; however, they are much thicker, an 
the Plants garniſh'd with many Branches; an 
this, continues he, 1s the Reaſon they do mon 
particularly cultivate it in Gardens to cauſe 
Shade. The Fruit of it is long, and almoſt lik 
that of the other Myrtle, as well as its Flow: 

He aſcribes the ſame Virtue to this as he doe 
to the other Sort, Water diſtilled from t 
Flowers of Myrtle yields a moſt agreeable Sme 
which comforts the Heart, Brain and Stomach, a 
its Oil does the ſame; there is, it may be ſai 
an intimate Friendſhip between the Myrtle a 
the Pomegranate, in ſo much that they will gro 
fruitful when near one another. 

The beſt and moſt knowing of our Exgliſ G 
deners, aſſure us, that we cultivate ten Species 
Myrtles in England, and that they may attain to 
greater Perfection, and have the finer Stam 
and Heads, they plant them in Pots, Tubs a 
Caſes: That in ſome Places they are plaſnd 
gainſt the South aſpected Walls, and that in 0! 
Place in the Kingdom there is an Arbour 
Myrtles, which is covered every Vinter, to prote 
the Plant from the Extremity of the Froſts: Th 
from theſe rough-grown Trees they have plen} 
of Sprigs to dreſs up Baſons with Variet) 
Flowers, for the Ornament of our Rooms, 4 
for Noſegays. 
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rizontal Poſture, Peſi- wiſe, or tranſverſſy 1 
the Eſcutcheon ; but if they are erect, it 18 
Hauriant : Which fee, 


N ANT, or Natant, that is, ſwimming, the| 
proper Term in Heraldry to blazon Fiſhes 


in an Eſcutcheon, when they are born in an Ho- | 
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NAiss AN r, i. e. Naſcent, juſt new born, the 
Herald's Term for a Lion or other Beaſt, appear- 
ing to be iſſuing or coming out of the Middle of 
any Heſſe or other Ordinary; for if it comes out 
om the lower Line of the Ordinary, they ſay it 
is Iſuant; which fee. ; 

NARCISSUS, a Flower that ſhoots forth from 
its Bulb long Leaves, even in their Edges, and 
(oft to the Touch; from the Middle of theſe Leaves 
comes out a Stalk about half a Foot high, at the 
Extcemity of which appears a ſort of Sheath, 
which coming to ſwell and have its Membranes 
dilated, diſcovers at its opening other {mall 
Stems, at the Top of which grow ſingle leaved 
Flowers, indented like a Bell; they are of a dif- 
ferent Colour according to the Species they are 
of: Their Cup, which Be the moſt part proceeds 
fom a membranous Sheath, becomes an oblong 
Fruit, either round or triangular at the Top, and 
divided into three rp which contains a 
ſort of roundiſh Seeds. 9 

To conſider the Narciſſus as to its Nature, it is 
a Plant which loves a ſtony and very lean Soil, 
and it has been ſeen to grow in Gravel-Pits z but 
this is a wild one; there are indeed Narciſſuss of 
divers Colours and of different Kinds: Some are 
yellow, others white; ſome of them are ſingle, 
and others double; there are likewiſe ſome ſmall, 
others large, and of all theſe ſome again are 
known to be backward, and others to flower ſoon- 
er; which is the Reaſon, that on Account of this 

Ditterence they require a different Culture. 

The moſt common in France are the Narciſſus 

f Conſlantinople, the Boncore, that of Raguſa, the 
renell'd, the yellow, the ſtarr'd wild, the great 
and ſmall Roſal, the backward Montagnard, the 
Narciſſus of Narbonne, the Engliſh, the three ſorts 
zccounted for in Matthiolns, and the Hemerocalle of 
alence. | 
The Narciſſus of Conſtantinople, which is alf 
alled the Chalcedonian Narciſſus, at the Top of its 
Stalk, ſhoots forth twelve Flowers with white 
thick Leaves, having in the Middle others ſmal- 
ler, that-are yellow in like Manner as the Cup : 
his Narciſſus is very fine, but it has ſome Trou- 
dle in opening, eſpecially when it comes to form 
Its Head ; for then the Fogs and Colds are apt to 
laſt its outward Tunicle, by which Means it often- 
mes proves abortive 3 to prevent which Incon- 
emence, inſtead of planting it in the Month 
it September, it is beſt to do it before the End of 
anuar), and when it has begun to ſhoot forth 
om its Stalk, it ſhould be covered during the 
Night, to keep it from the Cold, and uncover'd 
gan next Morning if there ſhould be any like- 
00d of fair Weather. 85 

To aſſiſt this Flower in its Blowing, the Tuni- 

which contains it may be neatly flit, which 

ll help it to come forth the ſooner, and hinder 

s being ſuffocated by its Membranes, which 

Keep it cloſely lock'd up; you muſt not fail eve- 
If Year to diſplant theſe Narciſſus's, and carry 
em to ſome very dry Place; otherwiſe if you 
ould leave them in the Ground, they, and it 
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ny Suckers, as would conſume that Subſtance 
which the Flower has Occaſion for to help it to 
blow : This Narciſſus of Conſtantinople loves the 
Soil already mention'd. A certain Author ſays, 
we have had Roots of it from Genoa in the Month 
of March, when the Stalks for the Flowers were 
ſhot out of the Bulb three or four Inches long, 
and having planted them ſome in Pots and ſome 
in Borders and Beds, all of them flower'd very 
well, notwithſtanding they had been ſtifled up 
in Cheſts for ſeyeral Months in thcir Paſſage to 
England, 

The Boncore does not differ from that of Con- 


Hantinople, ſaving that in the Midſt of its white 


Leaves, it has a frizzled and plaited Cup; it had 
its Name from one Boncore, who was the firſt 
that found it. 

The Narciſſus of Raguſa, inſtead of ſmall white 
Leaves which in the others ſtand in the Middle, 
has a ſmall yellow cucled Circle, with ſeveral 
Spires that fill it; and becauſe it was firſt brought 
trom Raguſa to France, it bears that Name. 
The Crenell'd is twofold, the great and the 
ſmall, the firſt produces plenty of Flowers; the 
Leaves of it are white, and in the Midſt of each 
of them is to be ſeen a ſmall yellow Line pretty 
much raiſed, at the End of which you have the 
Figure of a ſmall Horn: The ſmall Edges do 
not bear above four or five Flowers that have 
{ix white Leaves, in the Midſt of which there 
is a Cup of a yellow Colour; it is filled with 
{tx ſmall Cornets, which form a Star of the ſame 
Colour. 

The Tellow Narciſſus's have ſeveral Differences, 
however all theſe Flowers have their Leaves and 
Cup of a Gold yellow Colour, and diiter only 
in Bigneſs and in having a higher Colour, or o- 
therwiſe. | 


The wild ſtarry Narciſſus has a double Flower, 


| whoſe Leaves are of a yellow Straw Colour, and 


ranged like a Star. | 
The ſmall Roſal is of a bright Yellow, full of 
Leaves; it is called the frizzlel Narciſſus, be- 
cauſe it has curl'd and ſhrivell'd Leaves like a 
Cabbage or Lettice, but it is very ſubject to miſ- 
carry ; the great Narciſſus reſembling a Roſe, cal- 
led alſo Ultramontane Silveftris, produces no more 
than one Flower; inſtead of a Cup it ſhoots out 
in the Middle a Number of doubled Leaves, ſome 
of which are of a brightYellow, and others green- 
iſh, when they open and unfold themſelves by lit- 
tle and little, a yellow Roſe does as it were appear; 
but the Snow and Rain very often ſpoils them. 
The Backward Montagnard bears three or four 
Flowers, which have white Leaves and ſuch as are 
larger than the common Narciſſus; but they ſtand 
aſunder and appear like a Star; theſe Flowers 
have a Cup of a Citron Colour, and ſometimes 


upon the Orange. 


The Narciſſus of Narbonne bears one or ſeveral 
Flowers very much ſmaller than thoſe of the o- 
ther Narciſſus's; it has a yellow and great Cup, 
which extends it felf at the Entrance in the 
Shape of a Bell. 


laid, the Italian ones, would ſhoot forth ſo ma- 
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38 a little larger than the laſt: It has alſo a yel- 
low Cup, but even throughout. 

The Narciſſus of Matthiolus the ſame Author 
deſcribes briefly thus: At the End of the Stalk, 
which is more flat than round, ten or a dozen 
Flowers appear, which have fix long and narrow 
Leaves, ſeparate from one another and repreſent- 
ing Stars: The Cup liſes in the Midſt of them; 
but as theſe Leaves are exceeding weak, and e- 
ſpecially at the Edges, they are of no long Dura- 
tion 3 the Flowers open one after another, three 
or four at a Time, and while the firſt are falling 
away, the others bloſſom. 

The Narciſſus they call Hemerocalle de Valence, 
has growing on the Top of its Stalk, eight or ten 
Flowers like unto theſe we have mentioned ; but 
they keep ſo cloſe together, that you cannot ſee 
above one or two of them at a Time, and thoſe 
that bloom begin to fade when the others are rea- 
dy to appear : This Flower much reſembles the 
white Bell-flowers, its Leaves being of the ſame 
Colour, long, narrow, ſeparate from one another 
and reſembling a Star, in the Middle of which 
ariſes a Cup that it frizzled about theEdges,which 
for its Length is like a Bell-flower : This Flower 
is ſo fading that it can ſcarce ſurvive one whole 
Day ; and hence it has had the Name of Hemero- 
calle, which ſignifies a Flower or Beauty of a 
Day's Continuance. : 

Chomell, over and above all theſe, gives us an 
Account of ſeveral forts of the Incomparable Nar- 
ciſſus, viz. The Yellow Gold-colour'd Narciſſus, 
with ſix Leaves of a bright Yellow, ſtanding cloſe 
to one another, and opening well with a Cup that 
extends it ſelf wide in the Bottom, and {wells out 
to the Thickneſs of a Finger, The Pale Tellow 
that differs little from the other, but that its 
Leaves are narrower,not contiguous,and frizzled, 
and that their Colour, which 1s yellow, as they 
grow, changes by Degrees and becomes pale and 
whitiſh. The Lemon-colour d Narciſſus edged with 
Orange, reſembles the Yellow-Gold one; becauſe 
it blooms at firſt of a pale Yellow, and as it grows 
xetains always the fame Colour; it has a larger 
Cup, edged with an Orange Colour, the Leaves 
(Fit are larger and more crowded. The Great 
White Nonpareil Narciſſus, with the Leaves ſpread 
aſunder from each other; but the ſmall one —.— 
on more compact and more united: And thus 
the great white one, which has a yellow Cup, 
differs in nothing from the ſmall one; but that 
this laſt has ſhorter Leaves, and a Cup of a more 
lively Colour. The Double Lemon-colour d Nar- 
ciſſus, &c. puts forth three Rows of Leaves which 
are large enough, and in their Receſles grow ſeve- 
ral ſmall Leaves that are of a very bright yellow 
Colour, and this Flower makes Nach an Appear- 
ance and Shew, that it has been juſtly int ituled 
to the Name of the Great Narciſſus,and the Incom- 
parable ; becauſe it contains in it ſelf alone all 
tlie Beauties which are to be found ſeparately in 
the others. Theſe forts of Narciſſus's require allo a 
middling Expoſition to the Sun, and Earth like 
that for the Kitchen-Garden, There are alſo 


The Engliſh, ſays Chomell, have a Flower that 
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Narciſſus's of the Indies; they muſt be laid four 
Fingers deep in the Ground, and four Inches di 
ſtant from one another. | 

Having mention'd the Narciſſus of the Hdig 
Chomell gives us an Account of fix ſorts of em. 
And firſt the Narciſſus of Virginia, which he make, 
to be the Name of an Iſland from whence it came. 
when it firſt blooms it appears to be of a dirty 
white Colour; but by Degrees it alters and be. 
comes at laſt of a beautiful bright Red: It puſhy 
out its Leaves like a Peſta Tulip; but they a, 
ſomewhat larger, and they never open: It proyy 
better in Pots or Beds than in open Groung and 
muſt be cover'd above two Fingers deep; yy 
muſt give it a little Sun, and not take it up often, 

Narciſſus of Facob ſhoots out the Flowers each 
conſiſting of ſix Leaves, of a faint purple Coloy 
at the Ends: Each Flower as to Shape, reſemble 
a white Lilly, it has ſix long and whitith Filz. 
ments, which die away into ſmall Buttons, in- 
clining to a yellow Colour; and the Middle Fila. 
ment, which is larger than the reſt, inclines to: 
Red: This Flower, contrary to all others, apyean 
at the ſame Time with its Stalk, and when it i 
thus bloſſomed, it begins to puſh forth its Ver 
dure and Leaves. This Plant ought to be cult. 
vated in a Pot; lean and ſandy Ground ſuit 
with it; it muſt be ſet two Fingers deep; it re- 
quires watering and the Heat of the Sun, until 
the firſt Colds have wither'd its Leaves, and then 
it muſt be put into an open airy Place, and no- 
thing more done to it till the Middle of My, 
when the Earth muſt be carefully removed from 
over it, ſo as that the Bulb appears, and you mul 
be very cautious of injuring the Roots : This 
done, you mult gently take off the Suckers df 
the Bulb, which muſt be cover'd again with Earth 
They water it till the Earth is well ſoak'd, then 
they expoſe it to the Sun and Rain; and for all 
that, they muſt water it when there is Occaſion: 
They rarely take it up to rid it of ſmall Bulbs 
which may be planted in other Pots by them 
(elves. 

The Red Narciſſus ſomewhat reſembles a Lil) 
in Form, otherwiſe called Narciſſus Madam, beat 
twenty Flowers and upwards; they are ſmall,long 
iſh and of a dark green Colour; they open ont 
after another; they are pendant, ſtrait, cloſe and 
thick; they reſemble a white Lilly, and are d 
the ſame Bigneſs; but the Leaves are cloſer all 
not ſo much revers'd : They are at firſt of a wi 
tiſh Colour mix'd with Red, and the older the) 
grow, the more Colour they have. The Botton 
on the Inſide is whitiſh ; the Foot Stalk is :« 
diſh and terminates in a ſmall round Top like! 
Cork or Stopple : That in the Middle has none 
but is longer and higher colour'd than the rel 
It bloſſoms in the Beginning of September. 

The vinous bright Narciſſus, to which they ha! 
alſo given the Name of falſe Madam, differs nt 
from the laſt any otherwiſe than that its Stalk 
weaker and more awry ; it does not bear ſo M40) 
Flowers, and they are ſmall, and not ſo deep © 


lour'd as the others: They are both eaſier ra! 


in Pots than plain Ground; they require 281 


ſelf at the En 
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gun and a meager light Earth; they muſt be 
ſet three Fingers deep, and no more : They are 


very at taken up out of the Earth. ; 
The Spherical Narciſſus, call'd alſo Ornitogal 
and the Indian Narciſſus, but beſt known by our 
modern Gardeners (ſays M. Chomell) by the Name 
of Chandeler, ſhoots out its Flowers with its Stalks, 
which ns, op by degrees, at laſt opens it 
like a Mouth, wherein appear 
ſeveral others, which expand themſelves on all 


Sides, and form as it were a Sphere; on the Top 


of the Stalk are ſeveral reddiſh and pretty 2 
Filaments, between which grow alſo ſome {ſmall 
Stalks half a Foot long, of a Finger's Breadth, 
and of a triangular Form, green and red, with {mall 
Heads, like what you ſee in Tulips; ſome of its 
Stalks hang downwards, others grow ſtreight; 
from the Ends of them proceed a Flower con- 
fiſting of five Leaves, of a crimſon Colour, tuck'd 


with fix Filaments in the Middle, of the ſame 
Colour, and very beautiful to the Sight, which 
are cover'd with little moving Caps that altoge- 
ther dwindle into a yellow brown Colour; the ſe- 


venth is longer than the reſt, grows thin and 


awry at the Top, forming a ſort of Button of a 
purple Colour: Theſe Flowers are three Fingers 
diſtant from one another, or a little more: They 
bloſſom one after another, and no one fades but 
another comes 1n its Place : They appear in Sep- 
tember and laſt a Month. This Plant is cultivated 
in the ſame Manner as the preceding; only it 
requires more Heat and leſs Moiſture, and there- 
fore muſt the more carefully be look'd after. 
The Scaly Narciſſus, called alſo Suertion, the 
Colchick, but oftner the Indzan Narciſſus, bears a 
Flower like a Pomegranate, conſiſting of ſix Leaves, 
and ſometimes of more, of a fine Red like Fire, 
and the Leaves contain in them ſeveral ſmall 
Flowers of a Carnation Colour, half open 3 three 
red Filaments proceed from each of theſe Flowers, 
which have yellowiſh Caps: When this Plant 
bloſſoms, and that the Stalk mounts up to ſeed- 
ing, the Leaves at the Foot begin to ſhoot forth, 
and do not appear until the Flower falls off; 
it rarely bloſſoms z but its Beauty is ſuch that it 
deſerves to have Pains taken about it. It ought ra- 
ther to be cultivated in Pots, with light and ſandy 
Earth in them, than in Beds three Fingers deep. 
When the Leaves of it are wither'd, if it be 
in a Bed, you muſt ſuffer the Earth to dry about 
it, and add freſh to it, for fear the Wet and Sun 
ſhould do it an Injury; and if ſet in Pots, it 
ought to be placed under a Covert, where never- 
theleſs it is ſomewhat airy. | 
Another Narciſſus called alſo by our Author a 
white bulbous Violet, has pretty long and thick 
Leaves, and but one ſmall Stalk, at the End of 
Which, in one only Place, appear five or fix yer 
line Flowers which have a yellow Cup in the 
Middle of a very bright Colour; it is rought 
t 


from Italy, and therefore we in England call 
the Italian Narciſſus, it requires to be planted 


in an open Air, and in a light Earth, ſuch as that 


of a Kitchen Garden, without any other Mixture. 
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up above and frizzled: The Out- leaf raiſes it ſelf 


As to the planting of Narciſſus's, whether in 
Pots or in Beds, it is given for a Rule by our Au- 
thors, that they be put into the Ground above 
tour Inches diſtant from each other, and in Dril!s 
drawn by the Line, that they will make a good 
Appearance among Tulips and Hyacinths, and 
that this Method is obſerved, to the end that 
by Means of a great many of theſe Flowers of 
different Kinds and different Seaſons, the Garden 
may for ſeveral Months be provided with ſome 
in Bloom. | 

M. Chomell mentions another Narciſſus with ſe- 
veral Flowers, and ſays it has a pretty large Bulb 
and a few ſhort Leaves, and a tall Stalk, on the 
Top of which appear five or ſix Flowers, conſiſt- 
ing for the moſt Part of fix or ſeven white Leaves, 
each at its Appearance having a ſmall Leaf to 
accompany it: This is common in Italy, and bloſ- 
ſoms in May and June. | 
The Narciſſus, which he otherwiſe calls Blue 
Bell-flower has a Bulb almoſt round, accompany'd 
with ſeveral ſmall Fibres; it bears but few Leaves, 
which are narrow and a little crooked ; it has 
but one Stalk, which is very ſtrait, from which 
proceeds three or four Flowers, conſiſting of ſix 
very large Leaves of a yellow Colour, and red 
Filaments within: He fays it bloſſoms in April, 
and that its Root is of a drying Nature, and if 
eaten or drank, will make you vomit, and that it 
is good for cloſing up Wounds, and for a Hernza. 

The laſt Narciſſus mention'd by our Author, 
and which he calls Narciſſus Totus Albus, is rarer 
than the reſt, and more agreeable both in Shape 
and Smell; a Stalk proceeds from its Bulb, which 
1s adorn'd at Top with a great Number of ſmall 
white Flowers in Tufts ke the Narciſſus's, ſaving 
that they are ſmaller, and have their ſmall white 
Cups, from whence they have had the Name of 
Totus Albus, and that they have an extraordina- 
ry fine Smell : They are brought out of Pro- 
vence : The Bulbs onght to be planted in Septem- 
ber at the full Moon, four Fingers Diſtance from 
each other, and four Fingers deep ; this Plant be- 
ing ſheltered from the Cold, bears all the V in- 
ter; but it muſt be covered with Straw or fome- 
what elſe to keep it from perittung. | 
Me are not here to forget the Spaniſh Narciſ- 
ſus's both double and ſingle, which are cultivated 
with us ; for which too hot a Sun 1s pernicious, 
and they require a leaner Earth than that of the 
Kitchen Garden about their Roots. Pots are 
beſt for them, and Humidity is contrary to them; 
they muſt be tranſplanted, ſays a judicious Au- 
thor, every three Years, that the new Producti- 
ons or, Suckers may, be, ſever'd from them and 
their Earth changed: Six Days after this is done 
they are planted anew, and there muſt be no 
longer Delay, leſt their Bulbs, being very ten; 
der, might Ve ſubject to be too much dry'd by 
the Heat of the Seaſon :; Theſe two Sorts require 
that their Flowers be not left too large upon their 
Stalks, left draining two much of the Subſtance 
their Bulbs ſtand in need of, they ſhould in Time 
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languiſh and dye away. 
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We have likewiſe the white Autumnal Narcaſ-| 
fus, which does not like too much Sun, and re- 
quires a lean Earth and in ſmall Quantity, con- 
tenting it ſelf to be ſet three Inches in the Ground, 
and about two Inches from one another. 

Dodonens mentions a certain Naz ciſſus, called 
the Field Narciſſus, or the Great Spaniſh Nar- 
ciſſus, with pale, yellow or white Flowers; but 
being the ſame mention'd already under the 
Name of the farred Narciſſus, out of Chomell, all 
that ſhall be added is, that it requires an Earth 
of a moderate Subſtance, and an Expoſition to 
a pretty hot Sun; that they muſt be planted, 
four Inches deep, and at a Span Diſtance from 
each other ; that when this Plant begins to form 
its Flowers, and that the Part which contains it 
comes to ſwell, you mult, as much as Jo can, 
preſerve it from the Rain, and the beſt Way to 
do it, would be to convey it in its Pot to ſome 
cover*d Place, otherwiſe that Flower would be 
apt to burſt, or be ſo much harraſſed, that it 
would not be able to produce Flowers of 154 
Value. The little Double Narciſſus * 89 al- 
moſt the ſame Culture, except it muſt be put 
three Inches into the Ground, and be planted in 
Soil a little more moiſt. f 

Naxciss us of Fapan, a more beautiful Plant 
than any hitherto treated of; though Chomell pro- 
fers his Tot us Albus before all the reſt: There 

are three ſorts of them; the firſt of which bears 
Flowers like à Lilly, beginning to blow towards 
the latter end of Mayor Beginning of Fane - At firſt 
we find a Stem ariſe from its Bulb, that is ſmooth, 
and no bigger than a Man's little Finger, and 
about a Foot and an Half in Heighth ; at the Ex- 
tremity of this Stem, a ſort of Sheath appears, 
which when blown produces ſeveral Cups, each 
ſuſtaining e Flower, made up of radiated crooked 
Leaves, each of them ſupported by a large Stalk 
and of a yellowiſh Red ; in the Middle of theſe, 
ſix Pivots ſhew themſelves, bearing ſome Stami. 
na's at the Top, form'd into the Shape of a Pent- 
houſe and of a red Colonr. When the Flower 
1s fallen, it 1s ſucceeded by two or three Leaves, 
which proceeding from their Bulbs. look like 
thoſe of the Day-Lilly, except that they are 
larger and greener, and are diſtinguiſhed with 
little red Spots: They are not very long, but 
will hold till Winter. oY 
The ſecond fort 1s a very rare Plant, in Form 
like a Lilly, only the Leaves of the Flower ex- 
tend farther and decline leſs : This Plant is more 
fruitful in Flowers than the firſt 3 September is its 
Time of blowing, and it is of a white and red 
Colour; the Cover wherein the Flower is incloſed 
15 compoſed of white Membranes, which at their 
opening diſcover the Flower-leaves ſomething red, 
repreſenting a Bunch of Feathers, and when the 
come to be full blown appear like a Marigold, 
of a ſoft red, and pale at the Bottom 3. both in the 
inner and outer Side fix unequal Pivots ſhoot: 
out from the Midſt of theſe Flowers, on the To 
f which ſome. Stamina's 9 25 like thoſe © 


Saffron, falling down like the Tops of Fennel, | 
and of a red Hue, 
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The third ſort is as beautiful as the forme: 
differs not in any Thing from the ſecond, 1, 
that it is of a clearer Red; for the Flower, j 
yields are of the ſame Compoſition, except that 
they are not ſo numerous nor large, becauſe th, 
Root 1s ſmaller. 

Theſe three Narciſſus's are indeed very rare 
yet thoſe who have a mind to raiſe them mar 
obſerve the following Rules: The reddiſh, ye| 
low and the firſt of them, is, as well as the feſi 
multiplied by Bulbs, and is better managed in 
Pots than plain Ground; becauſe then as much 
Sun can be given it as is requiſite to make it bloy. 
You muſt fill the Pots with a very light Earth 
viz. two Thirds of Bed-Mould, and one of com. 
mon Earth well ſifted, into which the Bulbs are 
to be ſet two or three Inches deep; and the 
muſt never be taken up to remove the Sucker; 
till the ſecond or third Year after, and that always 
in March: Care muſt be taken to houſe theſe 
Plants in ſome Place ſheltered from the Froſts 
and not moiſt. From the Time theſe Bulbs are 
planted, they muſt not be watered till the Month 
of May, minding always to put them into the 
warmeſt Places, 

Upon the coming in of May, they muſt have 
a ſound wetting, ſteeping the Pots in Water un- 
til you findit ſwims upon the Surface z then they 
are to be fet in thoſe Places where the Sun has 
moſt Power; after the firſt wetting, they muſt 
be watered as often as the Heats will permit, and 
this muſt never be omitted, unleſs when the 
Seaſon proves very wet; the Plant requires a 
warm Place, where the Sun naturally exerts it 
ſelf in the higheſt Degree; and if due Care be 
not taken in this Reſpect, you run the Hazard of 
Cw, it: It muſt be manag'd in this Manner 
until Ofober, that it may be able to produce 
good ſtore of Suckers, and beautiful Flowers in 
1ts proper Seaſon. It has been already hinted, 
that the Maſter Root muſt not be ſtirred the fol- 
lowing Year; only the old Earth that covers it 
muſt be remov'd, and ſome that is freſh put in 
the Room of it, leaving it to remain in that Con- 
dition without watering it, until the Month of 
May : In the third Year it is raiſed up to diſbur- 
den it of its Suckers. | | 

The two other Fapan Narciſſus's require a fan- 
dy Mould mix'd with ſome Kitchen Garden Earth 
well ſifted, wherein the Roots are ſet two or three 
Inchesdeep: Theſein like Manner require much 
Sun, and in other Matters the ſame Culture with 
the former: The Floriſt muſt by no Means pre- 
tend to raiſe theſe Narciſſus s in open Ground, 
where it is impoſſible they ſhould thrive ſo well 
by Reaſon the peculiar Care-they require cannot 
then be taken of them. | 

There js one Narciſſus more, known by theName 
of the Long-Neck'd or Dofſed Narciſſus ; the French 
Gardeners call it Col de Chameau, Camel s Neck, b 
Reaſon of its long Stalk, which when charged wit 
Flowers, repreſents the Neck of that Animal; 
it is in Latin called Marciſſus Cervice longs: | 
Experience has taught Gardeners, that this Nr 
ciſſus is a Plant that thrives beſt in a fat Soil i h 


— 
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nich the Bulbs need only be cover'd, throwing 
| little light Earth over it, to prevent Rottennels 
'r ſome other Inconvenience: It muſt not be 
much expoſed to the Sun, becauſe the Flower is 
ven the moſt beautiful when it does not blow 
ſoon. 

"They ſet it in the Month of Ofober a Foot 
kep in the Ground, the Bulbs being four Fin- 
ers diſtant from one another, which gives em 
greater Freedom to enlarge themſelves, and 
roduce a finer Flower. 

This ſort of Narciſſus muſt be removed every 
hree Years, as well as the other, and the ſame 
ſethod of Culture muſt be uſed to it. 

The Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd by M. Chomell to 
e Narciſſus is, that the Root of it being boiled, 
hether it be eaten or drank in a Decoction, will 
romote a Vomit : It is admirably good for Burns, 


„ WF readily applied with Honey to the Place; it 
res cut Nerves if apply'd to the afflicted Part: 
le me mix it with Honey and make a ſovereign 
ts Piaiſter of them for Sprains and Diſlocations, as 


ſo for inveterate Pains in the Joints : Being 
xd with Vinegar and Nettle Seed, it takes a- 


{being uſed with Honey and Flower of Tares, 


n- Which grow among Corn, it removes all the ill 
ey WHumours that are lodged in the Body. Several 
nas er Virtues are aſcribed to it, too long to be 
uſt peated. 

and M NAVEL, a Part of the Center of the Abdo- 
the en, to which the Mavel- fring in a Fœtus is 
es 2 


yn'd, which is cut off after the Delivery; when 
dung Children are indiſpoſed in this Part, take 
e Herb Fleawort, and apply it in a Linament 
th a little Vinegar to the Navel. 

If you would hinder young Childrens Navels 
grow out too much, take the Leaves of the 


's 1 erb Through-Wax freſh gather'd, pound and 

ted, WWcorporate them with ſome Wine and Wheat- 

fol- ver, of which make a Cataplaſm, and apply 

1s 1 lt the Navel. 1 

t NAV EI-GAL TL, a Bruiſe on the Back of a 

* o/je, or Pinch of a Saddle behind, which, if let 
0 


one too long, is hard to be cur'd; the Reaſon 
the Name is, becauſe the Hurt is right againſt 
e Navel. There are divers good Receipts for 


eaſe and Oil of Savin, an Ounce of each, an 
andful of great Garden Worms, which you muft 
ur with Salt and White-wine 3 put all the In- 
ents together into an Earthen Pot very well 
pp'd, and boil it well; then add thereto an 
ice of Sallet-Oil, and boil it again over the 
till it becomes a perfect Ointment, which 
an into 4 Gally-pot, warm it when uſed, and 
hit dreſs the Sorrance with Lint or Hurds. 

the Place is only ſwell'd and the Skin not 
ken, then dawb the griev'd Part all over with 
r Hand, or with a Rag wet in Brandy, and 
ll take it down; but if it be raw and ſore, 
ea quarter of à Pint of Whale Oil, and boil it 
* much of the Powder of Verdigteaſc, finely 
der d and fearc'd, as will lie upon aShilling, 


zy Freckles and Redneſs in the Face; it purges | 
ray the Filth of Ulcers, breaks Impoſthumes, 


Cure of it: Take Oilof Bay, Oil of Coſtus, Fox | 


—— — — 


and anoint the Part therewith: Or the ſume 
Quantity of Verdigreaſe, Train Oil, and two or 
three Spoonfuls of the Ointment of Marſh-Mal- 
yy boiled a little together, is a certain Cure 
Or it. 

Now for the ordering of this Evil; if the 
Skin hangs looſe about it, you are to cut it off; 
but if it be an old Navel.Gall, which feels hard, 
then cut out the Bruiſe with an Inciſion-knife, and 
ſear the Wound up again with a hot Iron, and 
heal it with the Green Ointment ; which ſee under 
the Head Orntment (Green.) 

NEAT's-ToNGUE, the Tongue of an Or, 
Neat being the Saxon Word for an Ox, and re- 
tain'd amongſt us to this Day : There are ſeveral 
Ways of preparing them for the Table; and ſome 
bake them between two Fires in the following 


Manner : When they have cut off the Roots, they 


broil them a little on the Coals, to the end that 
the Skin may the mot e eaſily be peeled off, and 
lard em with thick Slices of Bacon and raw Gam- 
mon, all well ſeaſon'd: Let ſome Bards or thin 
Slices of Bacon be laid in order on the Bottom of 
the Put, with Beef-ſteaks beaten, and the Tongues 
laid upon them, with Slices of Onions, and all 
Sorts cf fine Herbs and Spices, ſeaſoning them al- 
{o with Pepper and Salt ; then having covered 
the Tongues with other Beef-ſteaks and Bacon 
Bards, 1n the ſame Manner as they were put un- 
derneath, ſo as they may be well wrapt up on all 
Sides, ſet the Pot between two Fires, that is, one 
on the Top, and the other underneath: Let it 
continue therein for the Space of eight or ten 


Hours, until the Meats are well bak'd or ſtew'd ; 


and in the mean Time prepare a good Cullis of 
Muſhrooms or ſome other choice Ragoo with all 
Sorts of Garnitures, as Muſhrooms, Truffles, 
Veal-Sweet-Breads, Sc. | 
When the Tongues are taken out, drain and 
clear em thoroughly from the Fat, and dreſs em 
in a Diſh, turning the Ragoo upon them : You 
may ſqueeze the Juice of a Lemon into the Cul- 
lis, and if you would have the Diſh garniſhed, 
one of the Tongues muſt be cut into Slices, or elſe 
you may garniſh it with Scotch Collops: The 
ſame Thing may be done in drefling Calves- 
Tongues, but if it be requur'd to farce them with- 
out larding, you may make uſe of the ſame Ragoo, 
taking Cate however that both of them be always 
ſerv'd up hot to the Table. | 

Dryd Neats-Tongues being commonly ſalted in 
the ſame Manner as dry'd Hog's-Tongues except 
ſcalding, ſee Hog s- Tongues for it. However, they 
muſt be ſteep'd in Water, the thick End or Root 
being cut off, and falted after they have becn 
well wiped 3 they muſt be left three or four Day's 
in the Pickle or Brine, and when they are taken 
out, if you have any pretty Salt-meat to be pre- 
par d, this Pickle may ſerve for that Purpoſe, whe- 
ther it be a wild Boar, Hog, or Fawn; fo that 
thoſe Salt-Meats may be ſerv'd vp for Oatworks 
or Side Diſhes with good Peaſe-foop : As for the 
Neats- Tongues they muſt be tied at the finall 


nd or Tip, and hung up in the Chimney to be 
well fnoak'd and dry d; but let them be cover'! 
P p 2 wich 
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with Paper for fear the Soot ſhould ſpoil them; 
you may keep 'em as long as you pleaſe, but it 
muſt be in a Place where there is no Moiſture. 
To boil your dry'd Tongues, you muſt put em 


into hot Water, and leave them there till you 


find them ſupple and ſoft, then ſcrape and waſh 
them in ſeveral Waters, ſo long till the laſt Wa- 
ter looks almoſt clear: Take a Pot, into which put 
them with Water and fine Herbs, ſeaſon'd with 
Salt, Pepper and Cloves, boil *em till you find 
they are enough, then removing 'em from the 
Fire, wipe *em and take off the Skin, which you 
may eaſily do while they are hot, and this will 
help to make em delicious; but if you would 
give a greater Savour than ordinary, ſtick them 
with ten or a dozen Cloves: It 1s to be obſerv'd 
that if you would keep the Tongues, the Skin 
muſt not be taken off, ſeeing in ſuch a Caſe they 
will grow hard and dry. IS 

Roaſted Neats-tongues, are firſt boiled in good 
Broth; then the Skin is taken off, and when 
they are larded, they roaſt them on a Spit, and 
eat them with Vinegar, Pepper, &c. and they 
make agreeable Food. 5 

A Side-diſh of Neats-tongnes is prepared thus: 
Let the Tongues be boil'd in fair Water with a lit- 
tle Salt and a Bunch of fine Herbs; then cut the 
End next the Root, peel off the Skin and lard 
them with Slices of Bacon that are ſomewhat 
long; after which roaſt them, but not too much, 
and as they are ſerving up, you may pour up- 
on them a good Ragoo, according to the Seaſon, 
or a rich Cullis, or a Remolade Sauce. Calves- 
tongues may be done in the ſame Manner, as 
well as for the following Diſh. 

After having order'd the Tongues, for the peel- 
ing off their Skin as before, and having larded 
em acroſs with thin Slips of Bacon, let em be 
well bak'd a la Braiſe, or between two Fires; 
as they are dreſſing in the Diſh, ſlit em along, 
ſo as the Bacon may appear and make a Ragoo, 
or a Cullis to be ponr'd upon them; let them be 
well clear'd of the Fat and ſerved in hot. 

Neats-tongues undry'd may be baked between 
two Fires, for which end when you have cut off 
the Roots, broil em a little upon the Coals, that 
the Skin may the more eaſily be peel'd off, and 
lard *em with thick Slips of Bacon and raw Gam- 
mon, all well ſeaſon'd : Let ſome thin Slices of 
Bacon be laid in Order on the Bottom of a Pot, 
with Beef Steaks beaten, and the Tongues upon 
'em, with Slices of Onions, and all ſorts of fine 
Herbs, and having cover'd the Tongues with o- 
ther Beef Steaks and Bacon Bards, in the ſame 
Manner as they were put underneath, fo as they 
may be wrapt up on all Sides, ſet the Pot be- 
tween two Fires, viz. one on the Top, and the 
other underneath let it continue therein for the 
Space of eight or ten Hours, till the Meats are 
well bak'd or ſtew'd; and in the mean time 
Prepare a good Cullis of Muſhrooms or ſome o- 
ther choice Ragoo with all ſorts of Garnitures, 
viz, Muſhrooms, Truffles, Veal Sweet-Breads, 
Sc, When the Tongues are taken out, let them 
be drain'd, thoroughly freed from the Fat, and 


dreſsd in a Diſh, turning the Ragoo upon em 
You may ſqueeze the Juice of a Lemon into 
Cullis, and if you would have the Diſh garniſh 
ed, one of the Tongues muſt be cut into Slice 
or elſe you may garniſh it with Fricandoe, , 
Scotch Collops : The ſame thing may be done; 
dreſſing Calves-tongues ; but if it be required 
tarce them without larding, you may make u 
of the ſame Ragoo, taking Care neverthels 
that both the Neats-tongues and Calves toygus| 
always ſerv'd up hot. 
To have a Side-diſb of Mats-tongues; let 6 
Tongues be boil'd in fair Water, with a little g 
and a Bunch of fine Herbs; then cut the f 
next the Root, peel off the Skin, and lard the 
with ſomewhat long Slips of Bacon; they ny 
afterwards be roaſted, but not too much ; and; 
they are ſerving up, you may pour upon en 
good Ragoo, according to the Seaſon, or a ris 
Cullis, or a Remolade Sauce: The ſame Thi 
is to be done with Calves-tongues, as well as f 
the following Side-di/þ. 
After having order'd your Tongues for the pet 
ing oft their Skins as before, and having lark 
them acroſs with thick Slips of Bacon, let th 
be well bak d between two Fires: As they; 
drefling in the Diſh, ſlit them all along, foth 
the Bacon may appear, and make a Ragoo, d 
Cullis to be pour'd upon them; let em be 
cleared from the Fat, and ſerved up hot. 
NEBULOSE, a Term in Heraldry, when 
Out-Line of any Bordure, Ordinary, &c, i 
the following Form, that is, reſembling fon 
thang of the Figure of Clouds. 
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NECTARINE, a very pleaſant Fruit, oft 
Savour and Taſte of Nectar, whereof the red! 
man is the faireſt,. and by moſt eſteem'd the 

and moſt delicate Fruit for its Guſt that El 
produces; ſome prefer the Murry, ſome 
Tawny, but neither of them is as large as 
red Roman : The red or ſcarlet Ne@arine 1s i 
much valued by many, becauſe i: leaves 
Stone; others there are of this Kind of les 
ſteem, ſuch as the Great Green, Little Gr 
Chiſter, Yellow, White, Paper White, Pa 
Ruſſet, Genoa, Argol, Perfian and Orbine N 
rines. 

The French in the Neighbourhood of Paris, 
this Fruit Pavie, and fay it reſembles aÞ 
that does not quit the Stone; and thus 
Brunion in reſpect to the Violet Peach 154 
vie: The Word Pavie in the greateſt Pal 
the Provinces of Guienne, is a general. I. 
which ſignifies as well the Pavies that do 
quit the Stone, as the Peaches that do qui 
both the one and the other are known ÞY 
Bigneſs, Colour, Form, Taſte, Pulp, V 
Stone, &c. The Tree which produces the 
call'd the Peach.tree, which Head may be 
ſulted about the Culture and other Thing 


per to be known concerning 1. 7 
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Ners IN d, a Term relating to a Horſe, whoſe 
ead being pi 5 with Phlegm, cold and groſs 
umours, ſo that he cannot neexe, there is no- 
jing better to bring him to it, than to take a 
anch of Pellitory of Spain, and tying the 
me to à Stick, put it up into his Noſtrils, and 
u ill operate upon him without Hurt or Vio- 
NERVES, long, round and white Bodies, form- 
1 by an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Pipes, which 
ike their Riſe from the Medulla Oblongata, ei- 
ter within the Scull, or from its Continuation; 
hen it becomes the Medulla Spinalis. 

The Uſe of the Nerves is to convey into all 
parts the Animal Spirits that are neceſſary for 
teir Motion, Senſe and Nouriſhment. 

To relieve the Nerves that are contracted or 
aden d, and to mollify them, take a couple of 
Neats-Feet and two Handfuls of Sage, boil them 
gether to Perfection, that is, till the Fleſh is ſe- 
cirated from the Bones; then ſtrain the Stuff by 
may of Expreſſion, beat the ftrain'd Juice with 
alk a Pound of freſh Jelly in an Earthen Veſſel. 
and rub the Joints of the contracted or harden'c 
arts therewith hot twice a Day. 

Another Receipt for it is, To take a Chopine of 
il of Olives, and the ſame Quantity of Claret, 
oil them till the Wine is quite conſum'd, 
and rub the affected Parts with the ſame Morning 
nd Evening, after which wrap them up in hot 
Linnen Cloths. 

A third is, To take a Chopine of Oil of Olives, 
and half a Chopine of Claret, boil them until the 

ine is waſted, then add thereto the Herb A la 
eine or French Tobacco, and Mugwort Leaves, 
if each a good Handful ; boil the whole together 
for a long Time, ſtrain it through a white Lin- 
nen Cloth, and keep this Balſam by you for your 

ſe; and when you apply it, put it upon a Leaf 
fred, or ſome other Cabbage, and ſet it on hot 
wice a Day, and continue to do it till the Cure 
effected. | 
To ſtrengthen the Nerves of the Legs of a Child 
that cannot go, or that was long before he was 
able to go, Take a ſufficient Quantity of the 
Leaves of Wall-wort, Marjoram and Sage, as much 
of the one as the other, pound the whole together, 
and draw off the Juice, which you are to put into 
a Glaſs Bottle, well ſtop'd up with Paſte ; wrap 
up the whole Bottle in the ſame Paſte, and lay it 
on thick enough; put this Bottle in an Oven to 
be bak d, and keep it there as long as you would 
(large Loaves; then take the Bottle out, ſuffer 
it to grow cold, take off the Paſte that is round a- 
bout, break the Bottle and take out the Stuff that 
8 within; and ſo you will have an Unguent of 


Je tte fame, which you are to lay up in order to be 
Jo led in the following manner. 

ut Take an equal Quantity of this Unguent and 
cche Marrow of a Shin of Beef, melt them to- 
Weether, and with the ſame hot rub the hind Parts 


the Legs and Thighs of the Child, and he will 
bon walk. Note, That this Remedy is alſo good 
bradult Perſons, who have contracted or harden'd 
ves, that make them go lame. | 
Vo I. II. 


To re joyn or unite the Nerves, Take Crabs Eves 
reduced into Powder, put the ſame upon a little 
Piece of Linnen Cloth, and apply it to the Nerves, 
let the Place be bound up with a very dry Band- 
age, for fear ſome Moiſture ſhould penetrate it; 
let the Ligature remain there for the Space of 
four and twenty Hours, and then ſee if the Nerve 
is united; bind it alſo again with warm Bands, 
as if it was ſome other freſh Wound, and take off 
the Ligature a Day or two after. 

The ſame will alſo cure the Extorſions of the 
Nerves, if apply'd moderately hot; it is likewiſe 
a ſovereign Remedy in making Water, if applied 
hot to the Reins x ag the Vertebræ with a hot 
Cloth, and that the Patient afterwards drinks 
{ome White-wine. 

It is excellently good for the Sciatica when 
applied hot to the Part. It cures the envenomed 
Bitings of mad Dogs, Adders or other Animals; 
but before this Balſam is apply d, you muſt make 
the Wound bleed and waſh it with ſome Wine, 
and uſe Lint with the Balſam. 

Sometimes a Contraction, Cramp or Shrinking 
of the Nerves happens: The Cramp in general is 
taken for an entire Convulſion; but they parti- 
cularly apply it to that Contraction which befals 
certain Perſons, who have their Noſes and ſome- 
times half of their Faces drawn on one Side, and 
that which makes them more or leſs deformed, 
is, according as the Muſcles and Nerves ſuffer in 
their Principle: This Convulſion is to be treated 
in the ſame Manner as the Palſey, and therefore 
Remedies muſt be uſed betimes, for fear it ſhould 
degenerate into a worſe Diſtemper. 

For prick'd Nerves, take two Handfuls of Vetch, 
boil them in a Lye of Vine Twigs, a little Vi- 
negar, a little Honey, and a ſmall Quantity of 
Barley and Bean-flower , put the whole together 
into a Pot upon the Fire, and make an Ointment 
of the ſame to be applied to the Place. | 

When the ſpraining of a Sinew 18 accompany'd 
with ſome Wound, and that the Skin is off, Take 
the Whites of Eggs and Oil of Roſes beaten to- 
gether, and bathe the ſtrain'd Part therewith, af- 
ter which apply a Linnen Cloth to it, which you 
are to dip in this Liquor. 

When the Pain is allay'd, waſh it with thick 
Wine warm'd, and put a Compreſs to it that has 
been dipt in the ſame Wine. 

But if the Nerve is bruiſed, and that the Skin 
is not cut; bathe it often with warm and Dia- 
phoretick Oil, as the Oil of Sage, Lavender, Roſe- 
mary, &c. 

NET, a Term by which is to be underſtood, 
certain Inventions or Inſtruments wherewith to 
catch Fiſh, Beaſfs of Chaſe, &c. and of which there 
are ſeveral Sorts, that are to be met with either 
under their particular Names, or thoſe Articles 
wherein they are uſed. 

NETTLE, in Latin Urtica, a Plant of which 
there are twoSorts, viz. the Male and the Female 
Nettle, the Male Nettle produces no Flowers, 
but pointed Cods; wherein oval and flattiſh Seeds 
are incloſed : The Female on the Contrary yields 


Flowers, but bears no Fruit ; The Nettle has 
Q 9 branc}.ed 
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branched Stems arm'd with Prickles; the Leaves 
have crenell'd Edges, and are cover'd with ſting- 
ing and burning Hairs, which cauſe a very ſmart 
Pain if you touch them; the Flowers which grow 
on the Tops of the Stems are Chives 3 the dif- 
ferent Heighth of the Stems of the Nettle, join'd 
with ſome other Circumſtances, has given occa- 
ſion to diſtinguiſh this Plant into three Sorts, 
viz, the Great, the Small, and the Roman Nettle ; 
and they have all the ſame Quality. 

Nettles grow every where, but eſpecially in 


Hedges, Gardens, againſt Walls, and in unculti- 
[at the Top: When it is young it has its Leave 


vated and ſandy Places. 

Nettles are inciſive and opening; they diſſolve 
the Stone in the Kidneys or Bladder, they will 
ſtop the ſpreading of a Gangreen, if they are 
bruiſed 01 apply d to the affected Part: A Wa- 
ter diſtill'd from their Leaves and Flowers in the 
Month of Ful), and drank Morning, Noon and 
Night, to the Quantity of three Ounces, 1s good 
for the Cholick, Stone in the Bladder, inveterate 
Coughs, Worms and Wind : It's an excellent Re- 
medy for hot Ulcers, and Biting of mad Dogs, 
if apply'd outwardly on a Linnen Cloth, as well 
as for Cancers, Fiſtula's, Gout, and ſwollen Feet; 
a Nettle being apply'd with a Piece of Linnen 
to the Forehead, cures a Polypus in the Noſe, and 
ſtops the bleeding of the Noe. 

The Stinking or Dead Nettle, in Latin Ta- 
mium or Galeopſis, has a Stem and Leaves like to 
the Common Nettle, but they are not cover'd 
with pricking Hairs; they have a ſtinking Smell 
when you rub them with your Hand or pound 
them: The Flower 1s of a purple Colour, and 
there are thoſe which have a Milk-white Spot 
upon their Leaves. | 

This Plant grows in Highways, near Houſes 
and Yards, and Flouriſhes in June and Fuly. 

The Leaves, Stem, Juice and Seed of this 
Nettle, diſſolve all forts of hard Bumps, Can- 
cers, Impoſthumes and Evils ; you muſt apply 
them warm twice a Day in the Form of a Cata- 
plaſm, incorporating the ſame with Vinegar ; be- 
ing apply'd with Salt, they are good for rotten 
corroding Ulcers and Cancers. | 

The Leaves eſpecially, and the Root of the 
dead Nettle being pounded and apply'd to the 
Noſe, ſtop the bleeding of it as the others do; 
and the Juice apply'd to the Forehead will have 


the ſame Effect: If it be drank at a certain Time, | 


it will help People to make Water. An Oint- 
ment prepar'd with the Leaves of Nettle, Salt 


and Oil, will keep the Parts of the Body from | 


all Cold and Shiverings, be they never ſo great: 


They chafe the Back-bone, Soles of the Feet and | 


Wriſts with it ; the Juice of the Nettle mix'd 


with a very ſmall Quantity of Unguentum Popu- | 


leum, and apply'd to the Wriſts, allays the burn- 
ing Heat of a Fever, as well as the Leaves pound- 
ed and mix'd with the Oil of Violet or Poppy, 
and apply'd to the Wriſts; the Vapour of the 
Decoction of its Seed removes the Obſtructions 
in the Noſtrils. | | 

Nico rIANA (Herba) or Tobacco, a Plant that 


may be ſaid to be of the firſt Rank among the | The Place ſhould be ſhady and moiſt, 


I 


| 


and in a cold Count 
that is, with an Earth with which the Dung!“ 
been ſo well mix'd and incorporated, that * 
become Mould, and no longer looks like Du" 
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Medicinal Herbs, becauſe of the ſingular y;. 
tues contain'd therein. 

This Plant in Shape, Port and Nature, reſen. 
bles the great Conſound ſo much, that ſome hay, 
ſuſpected it to be a Species thereof, rather thy 
of the yellowiſh Fuſquiam, as ſome have imagy, 
ed; it has a very ſtrait Stem, inclining neithe 
one way nor another, thick, bearded or hairy 
and viſcous ; the Leaves are large, long ani 
* inclining to yellow, bearded or hair 
oft, viſcous, filandred, not crenell'd nor indent} 
larger at the Bottom and nearer the Root thay 


lying as it were upon the Ground; but whe 
the Stem riſes and grows up, it ſends forth abuy. 
dance of Leaves; from the lower Part ſhoots oy 
Branches half a Foot broad, which mount 
high to four or five Foot, and ſometimes from 
three to four and five Cubits, as it is ſown in warm 
fat, and well cultivated Soil. Its Branches comp 
out of Joints, which make Intervals in the Sten 
from half a Foot to half a Foot; at the Top 
theſe Branches appear the Flowers, which ar 
like unto thoſe of the Nigella, of a whitiſh ang 
Carnation Colour, refembling a little Bell; pn 
ceeding from a Husk or Cod in the Form of alit 
tle Goblet or Cup; this Husk becomes roun 
like a ſmall Apple; as ſoon as the Flower i 
gone, it is fill d with very ſmall Seeds, like u 
to thoſe of the yellow Fuſquiam 3 they are black 
when they are ripe, but green before they ar 
ſo: The Plant in hot Countries bears its Leaye 
Flowers and Seed at the ſame Time, for nine 
or ten Months in the Lear: It ſpreads much i 
the Ground, and is renew'd by a Quantity d 
Shoots, and its Roots fend forth ſmall String 
in Conſideration of the Heighth of the Plant 
The Leaves and Root yield a gluey Juice, i 
clining to yellow, of a roſinous Smell that 13 
greeable enough, and of a ſharp, tart and biting 
Taſte. 


This Plant requires a fat and well-dreſs'd n 
ry it muſt be well dung 


large a 
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pacious; for in a narrow Place it will not grow 
tall, 


Unt Sun, with a Wall behind it, to guard it 


geams upon it; it muſt be ſecur'd well from 
inds, by Reaſon of its Tallneſs and Weakneſs: 
will indeed be out of Danger in reſpect to 
inds when it has taken deep Root: It grows 
otter when often water' d, and delights in Wa- 
er when the Seaſon is a little dry: It hates Cold, 
nd to keep it alive in Vinter, it muſt be put up 
1 Cellars well vaulted, or in a Place made for 
ton purpoſe in the Garden, or elſe let it be co- 


m. 
10 ſow this Plant, make a Hole in the Earth 


ith your Finger, as deep as your Finger is long, 
mt into it ten or a dozen of the Seeds together, 
hen cover up the Hole; for the Seed is ſo ſmall, 
hat if you put in but three or four, the Earth 
in choak 'em, and if the Weather is dry, you 
aſt water the Place a little fifteen Days after; 
t may alſo be ſow'd in the ſame Manner as Let- 
ice and other Herbs, let the Seed be thoroughly 

ird with the Earth and well cover'd: Some mix 
ery pure, clean and ſmall Aſhes with the Earth, 
ut in a ſmall Quantity: It continues long before 
t ſhoots out, and when it does, you mult ſecure 

from Cold and Froſt ; covering it in the Night, 
rhen it is but young; and thus when the Plant 
dots, you will have it e green and beauti- 
|; for each Seed will produce its Stalk. The 
mall Filaments of the Root entangling one with 
nother, you muft with a large Knife make a 
arge Circle in the Earth round this Clod or Turf, 
nd raiſing up the Earth put it into a Pail, that 
he Earth may be ſeparated, and the ſmall Stems 
wim upon the Water, thus taking 'em one af- 
er another without breaking 'em, and wrapping 
Ip each in the ſaid Mother-Earth, tranſplant 
hem near the ſaid Wall, at three Foot Diſtance 
om it, and four from one another; and if the 
arth near the Wall is not good, make it ſo with 
lunging, and ſuccour the ſaid tranſplanted Stems, 
dy often watering them. 

The Time of ſowing it is about the Beginning 
H April, and even ſooner if the Spring begins 
7 The Indians and Spaniards ſow it in Au- 
uf, 
As to the Virtues of this Plant, for as much 
it is hot and dry, which is manifeſted by its 
ordacity and biting Nature, as appears by its 
laſte; it is not to be doubted, but it is proper 
0 cleanſe and diſſipate, to cure the Noli me Tan- 
7e, all old Wounds, cancerous Ulcers, Hurts, 
ters, Itch, Evil, Contuſions, Impoſthumes, 
ungings, Redneſs of the Face, and ſeveral other 
ccidents; but for theſe Effects, the beſt and 
hoſt valued Part of the Plant are the Leaves, and 
r want of them the Seed, tho' it has not the 
ime Virtue as the Leaves. 

But to be more particular as to the Effects of 
s Plant; it allays cold and windy Pains in 
ad, Arms and Legs; if a Leaf of it, whoſe 


: 


ſtrait and well branched ; it delights in the 


o 


om the North Wind, and to reverberate the Sun 


er d with a double Mat, or a good Covering of 


larpneſs has been qualified upon a Fire, be ap- 


. 


NIC 
ply'd, it gives Eaſe in the Tooth- ach, ſo it does 
if you rub the Teeth with a Linnen Rag that 
has been dipt in the Juice of it, and put a Pill 
made of the Leaves into the Tooth : Wounds in 
the Arms, Legs and other Parts of the Body, be 
they never ſo old, will be wholly heal'd, if you 
waſh them firſt with White-wine or Urine, then 
wipe them well with a Linnen Cloth, and pre— 
ſently apply a green Leaf or two of it pounded, 
with its Juice, or the Juice alone, and over that 
ſome good white Lint, or white Linnen Cloth, and 
continue the ſame daily to the End of the Cure: 
It you have no green Leaves, take dry ones and 
pulverize them, and put this Powder into the 
Wound after you have waſh'd and wip'd it as a- 
foreſaid: The Indians uſe it tocomfort a weak and 
undigeſting Stomach : They rub it firſt with 
Oil of Olive, and then apply a Tohacco-leaf or 
two that has been mortify'd on the Fire : The 
Canmbal Indians aſe it againſt Poiſon, with which 


| they anoint their Arrows to ſhoot with; this Poi- 


{on penetrating into the Blood kills immediately; 
for when they go to make War, they carry ſome 
Poiſon in a Deer's Hoof; and in another, the 
Juice of the green Herb of Tobacco, to obviate 
the Danger, and if they have not that which is 
green, they carry a dry one about 'em, and as ſoon 
as they apply it to the Wound, they are out of 

nger, be it never ſo great; this Remedy has 
been experienced by the Cannibals in a Battle in 
the Province of Savinan, where many were woun- 
ded, and as it was their Cuſtom to cure their 
venomous Wounds with Sublimate, and finding 
a ſufficient Quantity of this Plant, they applied 
the Juice of its Leaves to them, which preſently 
eaſed the Pain, and effected the Cure. 

The ſame Remedy will ſerve for the Biting of 
a mad Dog, provided it be us'd in a Quarter of 
an Hour; the Leaves or Juice of this Plant ap- 
plied with the groſs Subſtance cures all Sprains in 
Beaſts, and Warts and Spavin in Horſes ;. it re- 
lieves much in the Sciatica, if you firſt rub the 
Part with ſome Oil of Olive, and then apply a 
Tobacco-leaf, mortify'd on the Fire, to it; this 
Remedy alſo calms all Pains in what Part fo- 
ever of the Body they are; a Decoction of its 
Leaves boiled in Water, and with ſome Sugar 
turned into a Syrup, Julep, or Apozem, taken 
every Morning, to the Quantity of two or three 
Ounces, gives Relief in Difficulty of Breathing, 
old Coughs, 3 groſs and viſcous Humours 
by Spitting, provided the Patient, before he uſes 
this Decoction, has been thoroughly purged by 
ſome Phyſick: The Juice and groſs Subſtance 
of the ſaid Leaves pounded in a Mortar, removes 
the Obſtructions of the Spleen, and mollifies the 
Hardneſs thereof, if apply'd to the Region of 
the Spleen in the Morning; for want of which 
Leaves, the Powder may be apply'd, mix'd with 
ſome Ointment proper for thoſe Evils. 

The ſame Remedy will ſerve for Pains in the 
Stomach, Belly, Cholick and Windineſs, if appli- 
ed hot, and 7? £2 uſed till the Pains are gone. 


They eſteem it to be an admirable Remedy for 
the Gont, to chew Tobacco Leades every Morn» 
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ing faſting, ; at Q. | 
of Phlegm into the Mouth, which will hinder it 
to fall upon the Joints on which the Gout ſeizes z 
if you put the Leaves between hot Aſhes for ſome 
Time, and afterwards take and apply 'em, with- 
out ſhaking off the Aſhes, to the Belly of a Perſon 
who has eat and drank too much, it will bring it 
gown ; the Juice of Tobacco Leaves, pounded, 
clarify'd, and mix'd with melted Sugar in the Na- 
ture of a Syrup, and taken in a Morning, Kills 
and brings away the Worms; but you muſt alſo 
apply to the Navel of the Patient the Leaves on- 
ly, bruiſed and pounded in a Mortar upon a Piece 
of Linnen-cloth, and let him afterwards take a 
Gliſter made of Milk and Sugar: All Pains in the 
Toints proceeding from cold Caules, all Swellings, 
Humours, Impoſthumes, cauſed by Cold and 
Wincineſs, Swellings and Kibes on Childrens 
Heels with extream Itching, are cur'd by applying 
Tobacco Leaves to them; its Juice apply'd to a 
Carbuncle, how peſtilential and venomous ſoever 
it may be, readily cures it; it has the ſame Ef- 
fe& on old Ulcers, though penetrating to the very 
Bone, and it muſt be continued as long as there 
is Occzlion ; for it makes the Fleſh grow, and cats 
away the Rottenneſs of the Ulcer. which has been 
experienced in two Ulceis in the Noſe froma vene- 
real Cauſe, from which this Juice brought away a 
great many Wers. Ficſh Wounds, provided they 
are not vety cep, ure cured in a Day by applying 
this Juice to them, and the groſs Subſtance of the 
Leaves thereupon; and if they are deep, they 
muſt be waſhed with ſome Wine, and then ap- 
ply the Juice and groſs Subſtance, with a Linnen 
Cloth dipt in the Juice; to make a ſhort Cure of 
it, it will be proper to waſh the Wound within 
and withcut with the ſame Juice, Dry'd Tobac- 
co has the ſame Virtues againſt the Diſtempers 
and Accidents above-mention'd. 

To dry Tobacco, you muſt take the faireſt Mid- 
dle ſiz d Leaves, tye them together witha Thread, 
then dry them in the Shade, that is, hung to a 
Shelf in a Room, and not in the Sun, nor by the 
Wind, or a Firez keep them whole that they may 
be uſed ſo, or reduce them into Powder; and to 

| ſpeak more particular ofthe Diſtempers for which 


the dry'd Leaves of Tobacco are very good, if 


you burn them upon a Chafin-Dith, and through 
a Funnel receive in the Smoke at the Mouth, and 
cover the Head well, you will diſcharge ſo great 
a Quantity of viſcous and phlegmatick Water, 
that will fo much attenuate the Body, as if you 
had faſted a long Time, hence it may be con- 
jectur'd, that a Dropſy which is not confirm'd 
may becur'd by this Fume taken in at the Mouth: 
It 1s very good for Aſthma's, Diſeaſes of the 
Lungs, old Coughs and Rheums, and will make 
the Patient void a great deal of thick and viſcous 
Phlegm. The Suttocation of the Womb is cur'd 
by this Fume taken in at the privy Parts; and 
for the Head-Ach proceeding from cold and win- 
dy Cauſes, if you cannot come at green Leaves 
make uſe of the dry'd ones; dip them firſt in 
Tome Wine, then dry them with hot Coals, and 


moiſten them with Orange-flower-water, and 


becauſe they draw a great Quantity 


in with their Mouths open as much of the Smck 


| above-nam'd than the Leaves, Juice, Powdt 


n 


apply them to the Head or any other Part that 
affected and pain'd ; you may do the fame thin 
with the Powder of the dry'd Leaves, with wi; 
you are to mix Things proper for that Diſtemyy 
thoſe who are ſubject to fainting Fits, preſcy;| 
recover their Strength if they receive at the; 
Mouth or Noſtrils the Perfume of the ſaid Ley, 
burnt, and therefore the Weft Indian Wome 
preſerve this Herb very carefully, becauſe the 
are ſubject to Faintings; and which is more, t 
Inhabitants of Florida, for ſome Time, live ups 
the Smoke of it; though a certain modern Ges 
Erapaer holds the Contrary, and triumphy j 

is Falſhoods; they take it in at their Mou 
through certain ſmall Horns, whoſe Figure 55 
have before with the Plant: We are aſſur'd it; 
Matter of Fact, by ſuch Perſons as are return! 
from Florida, and by Sailors who come daily fon 
America, that the People carry about their Nec 
ſmall Funnels or Cornets made of the Leaves 
Palms, Cane or Bullruſhes, to the End of whis 
they tie and faſten ſeveral of the dry'd Lean 
of this Plant twiſted and bruiſed, to which En 
of the Cornet they ſet Fire, and receive and ſud 


as they can; by which they aſſur d them, th: 
they felt their Hunger and Thirſt appeaſed, the 
Strength reſtor'd, their Spirits reviv'd, and thei 
Brains affected with a Sort of pleaſant Drunken 
neſs, by diſcharging at their Mouths a vaſt Qua 
tity of phlegmatick Humours : But becaule t 
Smoke of this Plant does a little intoxicate Te 
ſons, ſome have taken the Herb to be of a ve 
cold Nature, and conſequently, of the yello 
Fuſquiam Kind, which it reſembles much, as ue 
11 its Stem, Leaves and Cods, as in the Seed, 
already obſerved , but there is Cauſe to belies 
that the Smoke of this Plant does not intoxical 
ſo ſoon, and that this Drunkenneſs does not pit 
ceed from exceſſive Cold, as that of the Fnſqua 
but from a certain aromatick Vapour which fi 
the Ventricles of the Brains. Theſe Virtues ha 
been try'd upon ſeveral Diſtempers with wh 
the Patients did very well. 

Beſides the Uſe of its Leaves, as well green 
dry, and of its Powder, they diſtil a Water fro 
it in a Glaſs Limbeck, which is alſo, as well at 
diſtill'd Juice, very good for Wounds and Swe 
lings, Kibes, the falling off of the Nails, &«. 

ou pour ſome upon the Part affected, and co 
it with a Linnen Rag that has been flcep 
therein, 

They alſo diſtil an Oil from it, per Deſc 
to uſe the Term of Chymiſts, in a Glaſs | 
tort 3 they do in like Manner prepare a Chymt 
Salt of it; both the one and the other are mu 
better, and have more Virtues to cure the Diſc 


and diſtill'd Waters, for as much as the Qn 
eſſences extracted from Simples are the Subtil> 
rits, wherein conſiſt the pure Virtue and! 
Power of the Subſtance from which they 
drawn. | 

They prepare Ointments of this Plant ſeve 
Ways; and tho the ſimple Juice taken and app 
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already noted, to be more efficacious, yet it may 
t be improper to take Notice of two Sorts of 
-ntments made of it, which ſeem to be the beſt; 
e a Pound of the faireſt, largeſt, greeneſt and 
dot reſinous Leaves you can get, clean them 
ery carefully with a Linnen Cloth, of all the 
wt, Earth and other Filth that may be upon 
dem, without wetting them at all, pound them 
1a Wooden or Marble Mortar, with a Wooden 
ele; then melt half a Pound of Hogs Lard pre- 
ard, that is, freed from all its little Skins and 
ſembranes in a Braſs Veſſel, add to this Lard 
he groſs Subſtance and Juice of Tobacco as afore- 
id; boil the whole together in a Braſs Veſſel 
ver a ſmall Coal Fire, upon a Trevet, or by 
ay of Bath. marie; that is, in a Caldron full of 
2 5 Water, till you ſee all the watery Part 
the Juice quite evaporated, and that the reſt 
3s acquir'd the Conſiſtence of an Ointment. 
The ſecond Ointment is this; Melt and boil 
ogether, Pitch, new Wax and Turpentine, over a 
oal Fire, in a Braſs Pan; let there be three 
Nunces of each, and when the whole is melted 
nd begins to ſtir, take a Pound of the groſs ſub- 
tance and Juice of the Leaves, cleanſed, choſen, 
nd pounded in the ſame Manner as before di- 
ected; let them boil with the Wax, Roſin, and 
[urpentine, for the Space of five or ſix Hours, 
ore or leſs, over a ſmall and gentle Coal Fire, 
pon a Trevet, or in a Double Veſſel, that is, in 
Caldron full of boiling Water; keep continual- 
y ſtirring the ſame, till the watery Part of the 
[uice evaporates, and that what remains attains 
o the Confiſtence of an Ointment: When this is 
one, let it be ſtrain'd through a thick Linnen 
loth or Canvaſs, put it into the Pan again with 
half a Pound of Fenice Turpentine, without 
making it boil, and ſtir it well, then let it grow 
old, and put it up in Pots for your Uſe. Some 
there are, who in the Management of theſe two 
Dintments, do not mix the groſs Subſtance of the 
pounded Herb therewith ; but ſtrain it through 
athick Cloth and keep only the Juice, which in 
the Judgment of others is not right. 

As to the Virtues and Properties of theſe 
two Ointments ; the firſt is better for plain 
Wounds, cancerous Ulcers, Tetters, Itch and a 
red Face; for as much as it hasa greater Power to 
cleanſe and diſſipate, which is the principal Vir- 
tue of Tobacco; the ſame being neither hinder'd 
or reſtrain'd by a Mixture of other Ingredients ; 
but the other Ointment is better to make the 
Fleſh grow, to heal up all ſorts of Wounds, to 
Uſſolve Impoſthumes and Swellings, to allay 
Pans, and for other good Effects. 

N1GELL A, or the Fennel. flower, of which there 
ae commonly three Sorts cultivated, viz. the 
Ingle Sort with large Leaves and great blue 
Flowers; the ſmall Leav'd Nigella of a white 
Colour, and the Nigella of Candia. The Nigella 
s generally deſcribed to be a Plant which from 
ls Root 
high, ſlender, indented, and furniſhed with 
eaves, of a middling bigneſs, and very much 


oots forth Stalks about two Foot | 


— — 


Stalks, each Flower being compoſed of many 

Leaves, and faſhioned like Roſes: They are 

white, and have in the: middle divers hairy 
Threads ſurrounded with a Crown of ſeveral 
little Parts, ſhap'd like a Horn, which after the 
Flowers are fallen, becomes a Membranous Sort 
of Fruit, containing Seed of a blackith or yel- 
lowith Colour in divers Receptacles. 

The Seed of this Flower is ſown during the 
Months of September and October, either in old 
Beds, or in the open Ground, to be tranſplant- 
ed in March or Apiil, according as it is found 
ready: It loves a fat Earth, and therefore if 
ſuch an one ready made cannot be met with, 
a compound muſt be made on purpoſe, which 
{hall be agreeable to its Nature, and fit to ſow 
it in: Thoſe Plants that delight in ſubſtantial 
Soils muſt be often water'd, eſpecially where 
they happen to be tranſplanted into dry and 
ſandy Soils: The Manner of ſowing and tranſ- 
planting Nigella, is like that ſpoken of in the 
Article of Larks-heels : The Reader is referr'd 
to it. 

N1GHTINGALE, a {mall Bird, in Bigneſs 
much reſembling a Lark; it has a brown Back 
and is aſh-colour'd toward the Belly: The Nigh- 
tingale has the Superiocity above all other Birds in 
a Manner, according to the Conſent and Judg- 
ment of all Perſons, for her ſinging with ſo much 
Variety the ſweeteſt and moſt melodious of all 
others. 

Nightingales appear with us in England about 
the Beginning of April, none as yet knowing 
where their Habitation is during the Seaſon of 
Winter ; and they uſually make their Neſts about 
a Foot and a half or two Foot above Ground, 
either in thick Quick- ſet Hedges, or in Beds of 
Nettles, where old Quick-ſet Hedges have been 
thrown together, and Nettles grown through;and 
make them of ſuch Materials as the Place af, 
fords ; but others affirm they have found their 
Neſts upon the Ground, at the Bottom of Hedges, 
and amongſt waſte Grounds, and ſome upon 
Banks that have been raiſed and then overgrown 
with thick Graſs. As for the Number of their 
Eggs, it is uncertain, ſome having three or four, 
and ſome five, according to the Strength of their 
Bodies; and thoſe that make their Neſts in the 
Summer, according to Ariſtotle, have ſometimes 
{even or eight: But they have young ones com- 
monly 1n the Beginning of May. 

Now for the Nightingales that are beſt to be 
kept, they ſhould be of the earlieſt Birds m the 
Spring, they becoming more perfect in theirSongs, 
and hkewiſe hardier, for the old one has more 
Time to ſing over, or continue longer in ſinging, 
than thoſe that are bred later, and you may have 
better Hopes and Aſſurance of their living: 
The young ones muſt not be taken out of their 
Neſts till they are indifferently well Feather'd, 
not too little nor too much; for if the laſt, they 
will be ſullen, and in the other Caſe they are 
apt to die, and at the beſt they are much lon- 


notch'd: Flowers appear at the Top of theſe 
V or, II. 


ger in bringing up. 
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As for their Meat, it may be made of lean and Nebs; for which you are likewiſe to ul 
' Beef, Sheep's Heart, or Bullock's Heart, the fat | Butter and Capons Greaſe; but to raiſe Nig}, 
Skin whereof that covers the Heart, muſt firſt be | gales, when they are very bare, ſo as there i; 1 


| 


pull'd off, and the Sinews taken out as clean as 
may be: Then ſoak a Quantity of white Bread 
in Water, chop it ſmall, as it were for minc'd 

Meat ; then with a Stick take up the Quantity of 


a Grey Pea, and give every one three or four 


ſuch Goblets in an Hour's Time, as long as they 
ſhall endure to abide in their Neſts, 

When they begin to grow ſtrong and ready to 
fly out, put themintoa Cage with ſeveral Perches 
for them to ſit upon, and line them with ſome 
green Bays, for they are at firſt very ſubject to 
the Cramp, and put ſome fine Moſs or Hay at 
the Bottom of the Cage, for them to ſit on when 
they pleaſe ; always obſerving to keep them as 
clean as may be, for if they are brought up naſti- 
ly, they, as well as all other Birds, wall always 
be ſo: Some ſufter no Day-Light to come to 
them but on one Side; others that are more 
curious, line their Cages on three Sides with ſome 

reen Stuft. 

For the Diſeaſes incident to this delightful 
Bird: Nightingales grow extraordinary fat, both 


abroad in Fields, and alſo in Houſes where they i ſoon as you ſee the Symptoms, take him gently 


are caged up; you mult look upon it to be very 
„ . 4 and looſen any String or looſe Piece of Fleſh, 


dangerous when it begins to abate, if they do 
not ling , and therefore, they muſt be kept very 
warm upon the Falling of their Fat, and alſo 


have ſome $afiron given them in their Meat or 


Water; but when they are perceived to grow 
fat, they muſt be purg'd twice or thrice a Week 
with ſome Worms that are taken out of a Pigeon- 


Houſe, for the {pace of four or five Weeks toge- 


ther, and give them two or three {peckled Spi- 
ders a Day, as long as they laſt, which Spiders 
are found in Auguſt about Vines and Currants : 
If they grow melancholy, put into their Water 
or Drinking. bot ſome white Sugar- candy, with 
a Slice or two of Liquorith; and if they {till com- 


plain, put into their Pot ſix or eight Chives of four 
until that Age, a Hundred die: Yet the Care 


Sattron, or thereabouts, continuing withal to give 
them Sheep's Heart and Paſte, alſo three or four 
Meal-worms a Day, and a few Ants and their 


— 


abſolute Neceſſity for it, give them new Egg 
chopt very ſmall amongſt their Sheep's Heart ay 
Paſte, or hard Eggs, and when they are recover; 
bring them again to ordinary Diet, that you mar 
continue to maintain them in their former Plig}y 
but as ſoon as you perceive them growing { 
give them no more Eggs. | 

Beſides the Diſtempers before mention d, ther, 
is anothe Diſeaſe incident to theſe Birds, which 
is called the Streightneſs or Strangling in the Bre 
and it proceeds very often for want of Care n 
preparing their Food, by mixing fat Meat there. 
with, and it may be perceiv'd by the beatiyy 
Pain they were not accuſtom'd to, which abide 
in this Part, and by the Birds often gaping an 
opening his Bill: It alſo happens by Reaſon d 
ſome Sinew or Thread of the Sheep's Heart, for 
want of Shreading with a ſharp Knife, that hang 
in his Throat, or that many Times claſps about 
his Tongue, which makes him forſake his Meat, 


and grow pcor in a very ſhort Time, eſpecially jy 
the Spring, and when he is in the Song-Note: 4 


out of his Cage, open his Bill with a Quill or Pin, 


that may hang about his Tongue or Throat, and 
when you have taken it away, give him ſome 
white Sugar-candy in his Water, or elſe diſſolve 
it and moiſten his Meat with it, which will prove 
a preſent Remedy. 

There remains no more to be added concern: 
ing this melodious Bird, than a Word or tuo 
concerning the Length of his Life: Some live 
but one, ſome three, ſome five, and others unto 
eight and twelve Years, they ſing rather better 
and better for the firſt eight Years, but then 
they decline by Degrees; but they muſt have 
good Keepers that prolong their Lives three or 
four Years, and where there is one kept in a Cage 


of ſome has been ſuch, that it has been known 
that Nightingales have lived to be fifteen Years 


Eggs: Farther boil a new laid Egg very hard, 
chop it ſmall, and ſtrew it amongſt the Ants and 
their Eggs. 

As Nightingales which have been kept two or 
three Years in a Cage are very ſubje& to the 
Gout, you are in that Caſe to take them out, 
and to anoint their Feet with freſh Butter or 
Capons Greaſe, three or four Days together, and 
it is a certain Cure for them. 

But the principal Thing that cauſes moſt of 
their Diſcaſes, is the want of keeping them clean 
and neat, whereby their Feet become clog'd, 
and their Claws rot off, which brings the Gout 
and Cramp upon them, therefore be ſure twice a 
Week to let them have Gravel at the Bottom of 
the Cage, and it muſt be very dry when it is 
put in, for it will not then be ſubject to 
clog. 


Salt, half a Pint of Sallet Oil, four Ounces of 


old, and continued ſinging, more or lels, 
—- Engg moſt part of the Time. See Paſte for 
DOINVAS, | 

NIiGHT-MARE, a Diſtemper incident to Matt 
kind, for which ſee Incubus. 

NicaT-MaRE, a Diſtemper in Horſesas well 
as Men, in whom it is call'd Incubus, which ma) 
be conſulted ; the ſame is melancholy Blood 
that oppreſſes the Heart, making the Horſe ſweat 
more in the Night than in the Day, which takes 
from him his Reft, Its known by taking Notice 
of him in the Morning, whether he ſweats in the 
Flanks, Neck and ſhort Ribs, which are ſure In- 
dications of it. 

To cure this Diſtemper, Take a Handful of 


brown Sugar-candy, and mix them all very We 
together, warm them on the Fire, and give the 


Another Thing theſe Birds are ſubje& to, is 
Apoſthumes and Breakings out above their Eyes 


| 


ſame Blood-warm two Mornings together. C, 
made of 


thers give the Horſe a purging Pill, che 
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eat well together, with the Powder of Liquo- 
|h, Anniſeed and Sugar- candy, till it be like a 


e, and ſo made into round Balls, into each 
e which are put two or three Cloves of Garlick, 
a © give it, obſerving to warm him before 


nd after, and let him be faſting two or three 
ours before and after. 

N1GHT-SHADE, a Plant which the learned 
ther Plumier, Botaniſt to the late French King 
r America, calls Falap, a Word taken from 
ve Americans; M. Chomell reckons up ſeveral 
orts of it: The firſt is called by Diaſcorides, So- 
mm Hortenſe and Sativum; it grows of it ſelf 
n Gardens and Fields, and bears black Berries: 
he ſecond is Solanum Somniferum, becauſe it pro- 
notes Sleep: The third Solanum Furioſum or Ma- 
cum ; becauſe it makes thoſe mad that take 
He alſo names ſeveral others, as Solanum 


third Solanum Pomiferum, becauſe it bears Ap- 
les, call'd by Botaniſts Poma mirabilia Amea, 
nd a fourth nam'd Stramenicum. 

This Plant in our Climate has a Stem about 
o Foot high, laden with Boughs, and bearing 
reat broad Leaves; The Flower according to 
lonſieur Tournefort, is in Shape like a Pipe, o- 
xning in the Form of a Tunnel, like an em- 
attled Pavilion: It is colour'd as red as Scarlet, 
metimes variegated with Yellow and White, ve- 
y delightful to the Eye. This Flower is fur- 
ſhed with Cups, the firſt ſerving for a Cover, 
nd the other for a Support, the laſt of theſe in 
ime turns to a Fruit, which is ſomething round, 
led with Seed of the ſame Form. 
It's great pity this Plant ſhould not blow in 
he Day-time, eſpecially when the Sun ſhines 
ut, if it did, its not to be doubted but it might 
als for one of the nobleſt Ornaments in a Gar- 
en, if Regard be had to the Beauty of its 
lowers, and the Numerouſneſs of them. 

They are ſown in March very thin upon 
ks, the ſame being a Plant that naturally di- 
tes it ſelf out very much on every Side: As 
jon as it is fit to be tranſplanted, it is ſet in 
ders ſtock'd with Flowers of the largeſt Size, 
| that it may thrive the better, they always 
ant it as much in the Shade as can be: There 
one Thing peculiarly advantageous in this 
lower, that it blows beſt in ſuch Places where 
ers would blow but ſorrily; hence it is, they 
ant it in Pots, and place it in little dark Courts, 


6 Mg ſome other Pots of Belvederes and Gilli- 
ers, and when they are all placed as in an 
2 theatre, they yield a very agreeable Enter- 


ment to the Spectators : When it is planted 
Pots, they muſt be filled with good well ſifted 
enden Earth, covering the Surface an Inch thick 
th Mould ; you muſt often water it, and the 
tn muſt be hough'd up about it once or twice: 
to the remaining Part of the Culture of 
Plant, the Reader will find it under the 
licle Female- Balſam Apple. M. Cho mell ſays, 
i the Juice of the Leaves or Fruit of Night- 


wee Spoonfuls of Tar, as much ſweet Butter, 


jenoſum, whoſe Stalk and Leaves are like thoſe 
f the Smulax, another Ia lupina or Aconitum; 
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ſhade, mix'd with ſome Oil of Roſes, and a lit- 
tle Vinegar, is admirably good for a burning 
Pain in the Head, as allo for Madneſs and the 
Inflammation of the Brain, if applied upon Lin- 
nen to the Forehead ; the Juice of it dropt into 
the Ears, forthwith removes the Pain in them. 
Night-ſhade is of a refreſhing Nature, cauſes 
Sleep, and is proper for St. Anthony's Fire, In- 
flammation of the Breaſt, Head-ach and Burning 
Fevers. ; 

N1GHT-SHADE Tree: See Amomum. 

N1TRE, a mineral Salt produced in moiſt 
Places, as in Cellars, Dove-houſes, Stables and old 
Ruins; it is believ'd that the Air is full of nitrous 
Parts, which ſtick to Bodies that are difpoſed to 
receive and keep them; its Virtue is wonderful 
for the multiplying of Corn, as obſerved under 
that Head. 

Sal Nitre and Salt Petre are the ſame Thing, 
and if there is any Difference, it is, that the Ni- 
tre is common Salt Petre. 

M. L'Emery has given us one of the beſt Defi- 
nitions of Nitre, who fays, It is a Salt impregna- 
ted with a Quantit ) of the Spirits of the Air, which 
make it volatile, This Salt is drawn f.om Stones, 
Earth, Rubbiſh and Materials of old demoliſhed 
Buildings, as may be ſeen in the Arſenal at Pa- 
71s, where they make the beſt Salt Petre in Eu— 
rope, or in the Arſenal at Lyons. 

Nitre is of great Uſe in Chymiftry and Ph x. 
and in the Vegetation of Plants; they make of it 
mineral Chryſtal, Sal Polycreſt, Aqua- fortis, Spi- 
rit of Nitre, which is the beſt of all the Aqua- 
fortis's for the Diſſolution of Metals; we will 
therefore leave Nitre in the Hands of Chymiſts 
and Phyſicians, and let em determine the Uſes 
thereof that Way, and conſider it here only on 
the Account of the Quality it has powerfully to 
contribute to the Propagation of Plants and A- 
nimals. 

It ſhall only be obſerved in this Place, that 
Phyſicians, who have given an Analyſis of Mitre, 
have found therein a Salt exactly like that of Ha- 
Salt, or Sal Gem; it alſo comes to paſs when Salt 
Petre has been boiled too long in Water, that the 
Spirits diſperſe themſelves, and nothing remains 
but a Salt like to our common Salt, u hich has 
given Cauſe to believe, that Nitre or Salt Petre is 
nothing but common Salt fill'd with more Spi- 
rits than ordinary: Thus we may lee elſewherc, 
that Sea-Salt helps to multiply Corn, as well as 
Salt Petre, and that in the main there is but lit- 
tle Difference between them for that Purpoſe: 
Thus all the pompous Eulogie, made from time 
to time to celebrate the Excellency of Salt, e- 
qually agrees to Mitre. | 

BeforePlato, in ancient Times, Books were com- 
poſed on purpoſe to extol the Merit of Salt, and 
that Philoſopher ſpeaks of ſuch a fort of Work 
in his Book, call'd Convivium; as for himſelf he 
ſeriouſly calls Salt oe, a Divine Thing, and he 
does not ſtick to ſay, that Salt is the Object of 
the firſt Love of God: Sal Deo amicum Corpus. 
The Heathens alſo imagin'd that their Gods very 


much concern'd themſelves with the Fortune of 
| R ”'2 Salt; 
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loſopher, that there was a Salt Mine at Trageſus 
in Troas, where it was free for every Body to take 
as much Salt as he pleaſed ; but that as ſoon as 
King Lyfimachus laid a Duty upon it, all the 
Salt vaniſh'd and the Mine was found empty: 
This Prince, ſays Atheneus, aboliſh'd the Impoſt, 
and then the Salt was immediately found in as 

reat Plenty as before; and this is the Reaſon, 
Ry. Pliny, that they call'd Penſions and Salaries 
granted to Military Officers Salarium. 

It is very well known that there are Plants 
which thrive much better in Salt Waters than 
elſewhere, and that the Salt contributes not only 
to their Multiplication, but to yield a better 
Taſte. Peculiaris Medicina Raphano, Bets, Rute, 
Cunite in Salis aquis, que & alioqui plurimum Sua- 
vitatis conferunt. 

Wherefore we are not to look upon it as a 
very extraordinary Thing, that Shrubs, Fruit- 
Trees, and vaſt Foreſts, ſhould grow in the Bot; 
tom of the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean and Medi- 
terranean. Naſcuntur & in Mari Frutices, arboreſ- 
que minores, Rubrum enim, & totins Orientis Oce- 
anus refertus eſt ſil vis. 

As for Si it of Nitre, when the Nzitre is put 
into a Crucible and preſſed with the Fire, it 
will not be long before it diſſolves; when it is 
found that the Spirit of Mitre is made, they take 
dry*d Salt Petre and thrice as much Bole or pound- 
ed Brick, and put the luted Retort ppon a Fur- 
nace of cloſe Reverberation : The Bole hinders 
the Nitre to melt; its Parts in paſſing through 
the Bole divide themſelves by being reduced to 
their Principles : Vapours ariſe in the Retort, 
which falling back into the Recipient, yields a 
Liquor which 1s nothing elſe but the acid Salt di- 
luted in ſome Phlegm : This is that which they 
call the Spirit of Nitre or Aqua fortis. 

This Liquor containing the Acids of the Mitre 
is very proper to penetrate into the Pores of hard 
Bodies, and to carry off their Integral Parts; this 
happens eſpecially in Reſpe& to Silver, which 
cannot be diflolved but by the Spirit of Nztre ; 
theſe Acids are little long Bodies more pointed at 
ene of their Ends than the other, they act as ſo 
many {mall Wedges, which are put in Motion 
where they are ſteep'd, and by the ſubtil Mat- 
ter, which much increaſes this Motion in the 
Time of Fermentation. See Salt Petre. | 

NOL⁴ I METANGERE, a Sort of Cancer, 
which if hard, you muſt have a Care you open 
it not with an Iron Inſtrument; if it be open, 
proceed immediately to the Cure; if you ſee it pe- 
netrates to the Bones, and has obtain'd the Name 
of Noli me Tangere, be it what Sort of Cancer 
it will, broken or not, Manus Dei, or the Divine 
Plaiſter, provided it be faithfully prepar'd, is ve- 
ry good for it. 

Another Remedy when it is open, as it moſt 
commonly is, is to take the Leaves of Amara dul- 
cis, pound and apply em by Way of Cataplaſm, 
and renew it every twelve Hours: But when 
theſe Leaves cannot be had in the Vinter Seaſon, 


take ſome Brandy wherein you are to infuſe: 


Salt; Athenens relates, with all theGravity ofa Phi- | 


Roſemary, and bathe the Cancer from Tins 
Time with it; as for Cancers in Womens, 
bathe them with the Water of Carduus Bend 
and continue it. | 
There is a certain Plant alſo call'd wy 
Tangere, which may be planted among Fi 
for the Rarity of it; becauſe its Pods, thy, 
fully ripe, if you offer to take them bete 
your Fingers, will fly to Pieces, and caval 
unwary to ſtartle at the Snap: This Plant z 
nually raiſed of Seeds, and only propapztelt 
Fancy fake. J 
Nox suck, a Plant diſtinguiſh'd princoalif 
into two Sorts, viz. the Single Monſuch fon 
Conftantinople, or more commonly The Flag 
Briſtol, which bears a great Head of many, 
let ſingle Flowers, whereof there is ang 
which differs in the Colour of the Flowers, if 
at firſt are of a Reddiſh Black Colour, but g 
paler, and a third with Snow-white Flower, 
condly, The Double rich Scarlet Nonſuch, wail 
is a luſty, ſtrong, double Headed Flower, of 
richeſt Scarlet imaginable ; they Flower n 
latter End of June, and are a hardier Pu 
than the Champions, but proſper leſs in 206 
over hot or too rank: They continue long, x 
increaſe by taking young Plants from thet 
Roots in the End of March, when they com 
with many Heads, each of which then din 
with ſome Share of the Root, will grow, 
ſoon come to bear Flowers. | 

NosE, the higheſt Part of a Man's Face, 
which 1s contain'd the Organ of Smelling: | 
e that this Organ conſiſts in a U 

rane, which covers all the Winding of the) 
ſtrils: This Membrane conſiſts of a great Nu 
ber of Fibres, which have their Origin u 
Dura and Pia Mater, and ſeveral Branche 
the Nerves, which by winding Ways comet 
the Brain: It has a great Extent in a ſmall val 
becauſe it wraps up all the bony Lamins thut H 
to the cribrous Bone. 

M. Vieuſſens believes that the Ol factory NoMucil: 
have no Communication with this Memv*pelt t! 
and that they terminate in the erg ore n 
which ſticks to the cribrous Part of the O rice a 
and which is cover'd with a Production d pin, 
Pituitary Membrane, which is found ub it 
ſeveral ſmall Holes quite through it. 

The Noſe conſiſts of Fleſh or Muſcles, e 
Bones and Griſtles, the whole being cover vn 
out and within with the Skin of the Mem 
before mention'd; they call the upper Pn 
tuate between the Eyes, the Root of the M 
The Back of the Noſe is that which 5 ln 
and immoveable, of which the moſt pointelt 
is called the Back or Spine ſome c the , 
Part which is e and griſtly, the M.! 
of the Noſe, and the lateral Parts Wings fi _: 
that fleſhy Part, which ſeparates the two N 
they call the Column of the Noſe. p 

The Noſtrils are dilated by ſix Muſcles, : 


on each Side, viz. the pyramidal, oblique 
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- is rather ſquare than triangular: They are 


nected 


onalis,, Os 


des. 

dy knows that the Noſe Terves to 
1 4 to give a Paſſage to a Sort of 
crement, which we call Snot. 
The Noſe is liable to many Diſorders, as to 
Icers, Cancers, Stench, Bleeding and Polypus : 
zoſe that 
berry to others, by reaſon of their nauſe- 
Smell; to cure which they make uſe of 
following Methods. Des 
For an Ulcer in the Noſe or loſs of Smell, 
ike four or five Spoonfuls of the 2 of Beet, 
ith as much Broth, before any Salt is put in- 
it, and every Morning pour it into the 
low of your Hand, and ſnuff it up your 


e. 
5 elſe, Take the Decoction of Guaiacum, that 
Box, Orange-flower-water, Juice of Ivy- 
aves, Decoction of Roſemary, or the Juice of 
green or dry Leaves of Tobacco, infuſed in 
me White-wine, and ſnuff it up your Noſe; 
herwiſe take Galls and Ceruſs of Venice, of 
h an Ounce, Starch and Gum Adragant, of 


Maxillaris Superior, and the Et- 


[RN 


r, and make an Ointment thereof, with three 
nces of the Fat of a Hen. 
To recover loſt Smell, Take an Ounce of Ni- 
ela Seed, pound it well, and mix it with two 
WDunces of old Oil of Olives, and ſnuff it u 
our Noſe every Morning: When you uſe theſe 
Wemedies, you muſt take Care to purge from 
me to time with two Ounces of Manna, or 
ith an Ounce and an half of Syrup of Roſes, 
flolv'd in an Infuſion of three Drams of Sena. 
In Caſe of external Ulcers in the Noſe, Take 
ypres Apples, with the ſame Quantity of Figs, 


n Ounce of Virgin's Wax, an Ounce of the 
arrow of a Calf, half an Ounce of the Oil 


"ucilage and Linſeed, or Gum Adragant ; 
"Pct the whole together, ſo that there is no 
| nore Moiſture left, and rub the Ulcers twice or 


Dr pin, with two Ounces of the Oil of Roſes, and 
d it twice a Day with the ſame : But the 
er muſt be very malignant, before theſe Re- 
Nedies are apply d; or elſe take Tobacco Juice, 
oil it with as much Oil of Olives; and after 
e Moiſture is ſo far conſum' d, that nothing re- 
ans but the Oil, then rub the Part Night and 
Morning with it. 
oy mult alſo purge often, either with the 
micttion of Hamech, Diaphenick, Rhubarb or 


amarinds. 


For a ſtinking Noſe, Take an Ounce of the 


Y | 
ec Mint, and two Ounces of the Juice of 


ue, mix them 
WICe or 


or 


buff, 


m together, and ſnuff up the ſame 
thrice a Day, or elſe dry the Leaves 
nd, and uſe them inſtead of Tobacco- 


Vo I. I. 


by a Suture, as well as with the 


have an Ulcer or Polypus, are in- 


h half an Ounce, reduce the whole into Po ]- 


apply them to the Naſe, or elſe take half 


lweet Almonds, three or four Spoonfuls of 


rice a Day therewith; or elſe mix ten Grains of 


un 


For an external Inflammation of the Noſe, 
Take an Ounce of Aloes, melt it in four Ounces 
of b and often bathe the affected Part there- 
with. 3 WI 0 LRN 

For a Rheum in the Noſe, receive the Va- 
pour of Vinegar, when on the Fire; or elſe 
W of the Flowers of Stechas up your 

oſe. « a 

As to the Bleeding of the Noſe, when it * 
pens at a Criſis, that is upon the Acceſs of a 
continual Fever, you muſt not raſhly ſtop it, un- 
leſs you ſee that the Patient is upon the Point 
of fainting away. 2 22 

There are external Cauſes for the Bleeding of 
the Noſe, and the ſame may proceed either from 
the Heat of the Sun, ſome Fall, Blow, over much 
Drinking, Dancing, Crying, or ſome violent 
Exerciſe or Action. | 7 

There are alſo internal Cauſes, as the break- 
ing, opening or gnawing of a Vein or Artery. 

If the Blood proceeds from an Artery, it is 
ſubtil and yellow, and ſparkles as it comes out. 

If it proceeds from a Vein, it is thicker and 
redder, and runs without any frisking. 

If the Bleeding laſts a great while, it threatens 
a long and mortal Diſeaſe. Iten 

If Women who have loſt their Menſes bleed 
at the Noſe, it gives them Relief. 7 T8 

When young People are ſubject to Bleeding, 
whether it proceeds from an inward or outward 
Cauſe, its good for them to have a Vein open'd. 
every three Months, at the new Moon, to drink 
but little Wine, avoid immoderate Exerciſes, 
fleep longer than others, eat Sallet, Fruit, and 
Pottage ſeaſon'd with good cooling Herbs, as Sor- 
rel, Purſlain, Lettice, Succory, Chervil and 
Verjuice ; and their Drink ſhould be Sider, 

' Small-beer, Barley-water or Lemonade, 

As to Maids paſt fifteen, it will bring on their 
Men ſes, but let them not feed upon Things that 
too cooling. | 

Some of the moſt certain Remedies to ſtop 
Bleeding at either Nofril, is to apply a Cauftick 
to the Soles of the Feet, to ſnuff up either the 
Powder of Frankincenſe, Maftick, burnt Hair 
of a Hare, pulveriz'd Vitriol, Juice of Nettles, 
Mint, Coral, or Egg-Shells burnt to Powder ; or 
elſe they may carry about them a little Bag con- 
taining the Aſhes of Frogs; or dip their Feet 
and Hands in Plantain or Sorrel-water : They 
may alſo take an Handful of parched Salt between 
two Linnen Cloths, and apply it round the Fore- 

head and Head; at the . Time they may 
bathe their Hands in warm Water, and rub theie 
Knees down to the Ancles: Or elſe let them 
drop into the Ear that is oppoſite to the Side that 
does not bleed, two or three Drops of Vinegar. 

Nose-BLEEDING, a Diſtemper ſometimes 
incident to a Horſe; and when the ſame is fo 
violent that it cannot be readily fanched, you 
muſt take ſome Betom, ſtamp it in a Mortar 
with Salt; and 2 it into the Horſe's Noſe, 
apply it to the Wound and it will do the Work; 


but if he be ſaddenly taken in Riding on the 
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High. way or otherwiſe, and that this Herb can- 
not be got, then take any Woollen Cloth or Felt 
Hat, and with a Knife ſcraping a fine Lint there- 
2 apply it to the Bleeding Place, and it will 

Op it. | 

Nos TRILS DROPPING, aDiſtemper in Cattle 
cur'd by rubbing the Beaſt's Throat with Salt and 
Savory mix'd together ; as alſo his Jaws, which 
may be rubb'd and chaf'd with Brine and Garlick 
mix'd ; or elſe you may ſquirt into his Noſtrils, 
the Juice of Pimpernel mix'd witha little White. 
wine, which is good not only for this Evil, but 
alſo for the Watery Eyes of Cattle. 

' NotT-STALING or Dux IN d, a Misfor- 
tune that befalsa Horſe ſeveral Ways; ſometimes 
by being kept too high, and giving him but lit- 
tle Exerciſe ; ſometimes when you ſuddenly tra- 
vel him upon his being newly taken from Graſs, 
before his Body is empty'd of it, and dry Meat - 
given him in lieu thereof; the Sign to know 
which, is his lying down and tumbling with ex- 
tream Pain, as if he had the Bots. 

Tocauſe a Horſe therefore to ſtale or piſs, there 
are many good Preſcriptions. 1. Take a Quart 
of ſtrong Ale, put it into a Bottle-Pot, and as 
many keen Radiſh Roots waſh'd, ſlit and bruiſed, 
as will fill up the Pot, which ſtop up cloſe, and 
let it ſtand four and twenty Hours; then ſtrain 
the Ale and Roots very hard, and give it to the 
Beaſt faſting, ride him a little up and down, ſet 
ow up warm, and you ſhall ſee him ſtale, 2. O- 
thers boil three or four Spoonfuls of bruiſed Bur- 
dock Seeds in a Quart of Beer, and putting in a 
good Piece of Butter, Eive it him to drink luke- 
warm. 2. As an Infallible Cure for the Stoppage 
of Urine, kill as many Bees at there 1s occaſion 
to uſe, dry them very well, beat them to Pow- 
der, and in a Pint of White-wine, or Ale, give 
him about an Ounce of them at a Time, and at 
twice or thrice giving it at fartheſt, it will open 
the Paſſage of Primer Veins, fo as to make him 
piſs and ſtale freely. 

. NovEMBER, the Eleventh Month in the Year, 
conſiſting of thirty Days; the Sun on the Ele- 
venth enters into the Sign Sagittarius It is the 
certain Buſineſs of a Gardener this Month to be- 

in his Winter Work, and he may very ſea. 
Dnably and ſecurely carry on the im portant 
Work of planting all Sorts of Fruit-trees, if that 
Buſineſs ſhould happen to have been negle&ed 
or not finiſh'd the laſt Month : Thoſe who have 
Trees to plant in a light Soil, or in a free one, 
which 1s neither hot nor cold, ſhould not fail to 
do it now; they ſhould alſo be careful to let Dung 
be carry'd and laid over the Earth at the Foot 
of each Tree then planted by them; the Garde- 
ner ſhould over and above view the Roots of thoſe 
Trees that appear to be languiſhing, that he may 
apply a proper Remedy to their Diſeaſes, either 
by cutting the Root or altering the Earth, and 
laying two or three Dorſers of rotten Dung upon 
it; then for light Soils, that have not fo great a 
Body as free ones, you muſt beat the Dung with 
a Pitch-fork, to reduce it as near Mould as you 


a 7 9 
November is commonly a wet Month, 10 


it is the propereſt Time to rub the Moſs 
Trees, which otherwiſe will be Th 
to them. | ; 8 
A good Gardener will not neglect diſpoſnot 
Wall and Dwarf Fig: trees, that are — — q | 
Earth, fo as to ſecure them from Froſts; a 


is part of his Buſineſs now to begin to nal 
tender Branches of the Fig: trees cloſe tothe wa 
before the Approach of great Froſts; but let 
by no Means ſhorten the Branches. 

It 1s in the Beginning of this Month, ify 
have omitted it in October, that you muſt ſq 
the great Layers of Fig-trees that have taken Ry 
in Baskets or Caſes, put them into the Gr 
houſe, and afterwards in larger Caſes again 
Spring. 

He may ſecurely enough begin to prune 
and Plums; eſpecially the 5 5 and thoſs A 


Eſpaliers, and the rather that the Buſineſs af * 


ning my not be crowded into too little Room, . 

But of all other Works chiefly to be perfornd -g 
this Month, is the Pruning of Vines for U un 
Winter, which is to be manag'd with e! 
Judgment and Diſcretion, if you expect full * 
and good Fruit; the Gardener muſt leave wif des 
few and thoſe of the thickeſt and ableſt ofthe A don 
Year's Branches, cutting the ſmalleſt entiiehj of 41 
from the Place from whence they ſhot ; but tha F aw. 
the chiefeſt Art herein is, and a very neceſin ot 


Circumſpection, that no Part of the Wall be 
bare or unfurniſh'd of bearing Wood, eſpecih 
not the Bottom or lower Part of it; becauſe iu 
is undoubtedly the beſt, as having the double 
vantage, both of the Wall and Border to reſt 
the Sun-beams 3 for this Purpoſe he muſt ſee tu 
ſome of the old Wood be every Year cut dount 
the Ground, with a View of having young Vat 
to bear Fruit the ſucceeding one at the Bottoms 
the Wall, and he muſt be diligent to lay al 
Branches as horizontally as may be: To acct 
rate alſo the ripeningof the Fruit near the Gn 
ſome have judg'd it very proper to pave Boa 
with coarſe broad Slabs or Slates. 

The very luſtieſt Branches of all of the l 
Year's Wood are to be prun'd to about two fn 
long, and the reſt to about three, four, or fiveBuk 
he muſt ever obſerve to leave one ſhorter l 
tween two that are longer, by which Means aut 
genious Artiſt may ſo manage the Matter, WA 
the Fruits may lie at right Diftances in all In 
of the Wall pretty equally ; but he muſt batt 
great Care of leaving too many even of theW 

er Branches : Near a Foot A genen 

peaking, is enough; becauſe no other Trees 
apt to fill with Wood and Leaves, and conſequ® 
ly to breed Confuſion as the Vine, for the (a 
2 ſo quick, that it ſteals away as it wete u 

enſibly, and leads the Gardener into one 9 
Error, of leaving the Bottom of the Wall aun 
and unfurniſh'd, 

It is now a very proper Time to lay don 
ches of the Vine, eſpecially ſuch as von 
have bear Fruit the following Year, tobe ſetgot 


can, and then intermix it with new Earth, | 


ing in Pots upon a Table at great Entertain, 


* 
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this Purpoſe, muſt be Shoots of 
1 5 N ſo pulled through a Hole at 
bottom of a Garden pot, that when it is filPd 
» Farth, you may find a reaſonable Number 
Eyes or Buds above Ground: A ſtrong Branch 


y bear eight or nine, and a ſmall one four or 


e. 

is your Time to prune your Vines grow - 
pants Borders and Vineyards, and to plant 
ones where you find Occaſion 3 they will 
lentifully, and their Fruit will ripen ver 


the black Currant Grape, or the white Muſca- 
ne and the black Frontiniac. f 
This and the foregoing Month, not excluding 
and March, may be thought a proper 

fon to make Nurſeries for Stocks of all forts of 
nit-trees, either by planting the beſt Plum- 
ckers, viz. the White Pear-plum, Bonum Mag- 
, or Muſcle, or by ſowing the proper Stones 
Kernels, whereon to raiſe Peaches and Apri- 
xcks, Pears and Apples: Almonds and Peach- 
ones may do well enough for Stocks for Peaches 
a rich Soil or Gravel; but the Gardener would 
d the Experiment would be too hazardous in 
ſtrong wet Soil. 
It is not an eaſy Matter to chooſe or make the 
il of your Nurſery for Wall-trees too rich, for 
y how much the- more vigorous the Stock 1s, 
> much the more eaſily and ſurely the Inocu- 
ation takes ; and when they are removed from 
he Nurſery into Borders, not ſo rich; ſome po- 
tively affirm, that any Objection raiſed from 
ence proceeds from want of Knowledge and Ex- 
terience ; ſound Trees, from whence ſoever they 
tome, cannot fail to grow in untry'd Earth. 
Fruit now in Prime, or yet laſting of the Ap- 
le Kind, are the Bell-bonne, the William, Sum- 
ner-pearmain, Lordihg-apple, Pear-apple, Car- 
inal, Winter Cheſnut, Caloil, and Shortſtart, 
2 = ſome other of the former two laſt 
Mont 

The Pears now found to be in Perfection, are 
he St. Germain le Cheſſeree, the Ambret, Colmar, 
raflan, and the Swans Egg from a Dwarf; for 
Wall ſpoils it. Mr. Evelyn names alſo the fol- 
Pong ones, viz, Meſſire Jean, Lord-pear, Long- 
dergamot, Warden to bake, Burn-cat, Sugar- 
pear, Lady-fear, Amadot, Ice-pear, Dove-pear, 
| | lrgoulce, ead-man's-pear, Winter-bergamot, 

Perpear, &c, of other Kinds of Fruit, he adds 
dutus, Bullis, Medlars and Services. | 

ſides the Inconvenience of Weather already 
mentioned to be incident to this Month, it is 
Alo ſubject to violent Winds, againſt which 
ou ſhould be diligent to ſecure your Fruit trees, 
and fuch Foreſt- trees as have been lately plant- 
ed, with ſtrong Stakes, left they ſhould be blown 
Dun, Or ſhaken by the boiſterous Winds now 
comme from the Weſt for by this Means the 
oung Fibres but lately form'd are broken, and 
5 N Part through which the Sap ſhould have 
ed, age to the Head is maim'” 


there being an Interruption of the | 


1 


Top is not half ſapply'd, and the 


guiſhes, 


lay it in Ridges to mellow. 


ell without the Help of a Wall, if you choole | Sep 


and wound- | 


ue han. 2c. A Io. aro. 


whole lan- 


Now is the Time to trench Ground, and to 


As to what concerns the Kitchen-Garden du- 
ring the Courſe of this Month; you may ſet 
Beans of the Spaniſh Kind, and ſome of the Hot- 
ſpur Peaſe, in ſome well expoſed Place, that 
you may have ſome early, and to ſave them - 
from the Froſt, you ought to cover them; and 
if the Weather be fair, Earth up thoſe ſown in 
tember. Now make ready a gentle hot Bed 
for the Cucumbers ſown in Ofober, and for the 
Kidney-beans ſown at the ſame Time; but you 
are not to plant them together, for the Conſe- 
ee will be, that the Warmth which is necef- 
= to preſerve a Cucumber, would deftroy the 
ans, / | 
Another Work at this Time, is to make hot 
Beds for Aſparagus, to have ſome in December; 
but if you are not provided with Raots in your 
own Nurſery, you may take em from ſome old 
Plantation which is worn out; the Roots are ta 


| be ſet cloſe together without Trimming, taking 


Care that they do not come within two Inches 
of the Dung, and that their Ends are cover'd at 
leaſt four Inches thick with Earth. 

They judge it now the beſt Time to cut off 
the Aſparagus Halm when it is become yellow z 
you are to cut it within two or three Inches 
of the Ground, and fling up ſome Earth out of 
the Alleys on the Beds, or it your Aſparagus has 
en worn out, give it a Covering of rich 


h, you muſt 
ung to Whi- 


Soil. 

if they are, and you ſhould then do it, the 
ſatisfy your ſelf with covering them with dry 
them in Proportion to the Coldneſs of the Sea- 
bind it and cover it with dry 

you muſt make a Bed for them in N f 
Parſnips, you ſhonld chooſe a fair Day, and 
one by another, to uſe them according to good 
not but that it ma, be left cover'd in the nak 
the Froſt, bat certainly the Green-houſe is the 
bout them, into the Green-houſe 3. if their Heads 


for that 
natural free Courſe for the nutritive Juice, the 


You muſt not neglect to begin to bank up 
your Artichokes in Soils that are not moiſt, for 
Stocks would grow rotten during the Winter; 
to thoſe that grow in ſuch a Soil, you mu 
Dung or dry Leaves; when you find the Wea- 
ther inclin'd to Froſt, you ſhould mind to cover 
fon, and as the Froſt increaſes. 

If your Succory be ſtrong enoug 
ten it. | 

If you would have Muſhrooms in the 

Its the Opinion of judicious Authors, that to 
keep Roots in Winter, as Beets, Carrots and 
pluck them up with the Earth about em; then 
carry them to the Green-houſe, and put them 
Oeconomy. 

The Rule is to pr :ſerve Succory the ſame Way; 
Earth without binding it, and it muſt be cover- 
ed a little thick with dry Dung, to keep it from 
ſecureſt Way of 2 it. | 

Lou muſt put Colly-flowers with the Earth a- 
are no bigger than Pigeons Eggs, yet they will 
V4 2 thrive 
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Feeling for a Time , its ſometimes general, and 


they are overpreſs'd, for then the Spirits are hin- 
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thrive and grow large there, provided they are 
bury'd half a Foot deep in Earth. | 

You are to ſow Lettice, Creſſes, Muſtard, Ra- 
diſhes, Turnips, Spinage, &c. upon hot Beds for 
2 g Sallets, which nevertheleſs cannot be done 

ut with Glaſſes. | | 

Let Mint be planted npon moderate hot Beds. 

Earth up Celery, and tie up Endive Plants 
for 3 r 

The Gardener is to continue ſtill to plant 
Trees, if the Weather be open, and to plant 
Suckers, and cut Gooſeberries, Currants and 
Vines. 

Now is the Time to perform the Operation of 
cutting the Roots of old” Trees, to bring them to 
bear Fruit: This Work may be done likewiſe 
in December and Fanuary : He is to continue ftill 
to trench the Ground, and in froſty Weather, to 
wheel on Dung and other Manures, upon ſuch 
Places as ſtand in need of being enrich'd ; for 
then the Walks will not be ſpoil'd. | 

As for the Products of the Kitchen-Garden in 
this Month, you may have Colly-flowers in the 
Green-houſe. and ſome Artichokes. 

The Roots now to be uſed are Carrots, Parſ- 
nips, Turnips, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Horſe- 
Radiſh, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shalots, and 
Rocambole. | | 

Pot-herbs are thoſe commonly known by the 
Name of Celery, Parſley, Sorrel, Thyme, Savory, 
Beet-Leaves and Clary out of the Garden; and 
of dry Herbs, you have Mint, Sweet Marjoram, 
and Flowers of the Marigold. 

Herbs for boil'd Sallets, are Cabbages and the 
Sprouts of Cabbages, ſome few Savoy Cabbages 
and Spinage. 

We have Cucumbers upon thoſe Plants ſown 
- Fuly, if kept well guarded from Rain and 

roſt. | 

Sallets for this Month are the ſmall Herbs 
on the hot Bed, with Burnet, Cabbage Lettice, 
Celery and Endive blanch'd, with young Onions. 
See Floriſt's-Tear. | 

NucirERousPLAN Ts, thoſe Plant or Shrubs 
that bear Nuts. 

NuMBNESs, a Diminution or Supſpenſion of 


makes the affected Party feel Prickings all over 
the Body, as if it were of Piſmires ; at other 
Times it 1s but in one Part ; but moſt commonly 
it ſeizes the Feet more than any other. If the 
Numbneſs happens often, it threatens a Convulſion 
or Palſey, if it be accompanied with a Vertigo 
or Dizzineſs, you ought to be apprehenſive of an 
Apoplexy, Epilepſy or Lethargy. 
That which proceeds from a Blow or a Wound 
1s moſtly incurable, and if you apply any Re- 
medies, they muſt be the ſame as for the Palſey: 
But if it be cauſed thro! too much Blood, you 
muſt take as much away as is neceſſary, and 
purge the Patient with Caſſia, double Catholicon 
or the Univerſal Syrup. 

The Numbneſs of the Parts happens, when 


— 
port your ſelf ſafely by ſuch a Member; he 
which you will feel ſmall Prickings, ag UU 
mention'd, which proceed from the Parts hs 
unequally affected, there is no better Rem 
than to extend the Member with all your mig 
and to rub it. | | _ 

NUMBERING of T1MBER-TREEs, a Wok 
good Huſbandry in Noblemen, Gentlemen. 
whereby the many Abuſes and Cheats, com 
ted by Tenants, Bailiffs, Executors and d 
may be prevented, in Caſe of the Owner's Ng 
gence or Death; eſpecially ifthey are forced tolus 
their Wood to a young Heir: It may be dg 
both in Hedge-Rows and Woods ; And to by 
with the firſt, Suppoſe you have four Fill 
and ſuch as you have a mind to take an þ 
count of, and that they ſhould be diſtinguif 
by the Names of King's Field, Queen: Fy 
Long Acre and Plain Field; now the firſt Thiy 
you are to do, is to form a Scheme of ſever 
Columns, the firſt of which is to contain the Nang 
of the Fields, the ſecond Column the Sides uf 
Ends of the ſame Fields, the third the Numke 
of Oak Trees, the fourth the Timber-Aſh, af 
the fifth the Timber-Elms, which three x 
Timber-Trees; the three next Columns take] 
Pollards, viz. the ſixth Oak Pollards, the ſevent 
Aſh Pollards, and the eighth, Elm Pollards;h 
theſe three Columns more are to be added, ca 
ſiſting of Saplins or young Trees, viz. the nut 
Saplins or young Oaks, the tenth young A 
and the eleventh young Elms, a twelfth Colum 
may be added to put in other forts of Tres, 
or to ſet down when any are fell'd. Its ne 
ſary to remark here, that you are to reckon # 
the Queen's Field but two Sides, and only tt 
Eaſt End, becauſe the Ditch being of Queen: Fill 
the Hedge - Row between that aud King's Hl 
is reckon'd to the laſt, and tho' the Hedge. 
between Queen's Field and Plain Field. is reckond 
to both; ſt is becauſe there are Trees on tit 
Dools belonging to the Plain Field, and not wii 
Trees are in the Hedge-Rows 

In the next Place, to take an Account of tit 
Number of Trees in Woods, this is to be dw 
eaſily, where they are long and narrow, wht 
they are to be fell'd; but when Woods are large, 
is more difficult, as ſuppoſing a Wood that cal 
ſiſts of forty Acres, which 1 thought w 
large to fell at once, and being found at the 
Time cut in Patches, and happening to have 
Parts of it ſcambled and cut before it came to itsful 
Growth,the moſt expedient Thing under this 
cumſtance, 1s firſt to cut a Cart-way through 
Middle of it, by which Means you may propoh 
to your ſelf three Advantages firſt, to cut * 
Part of your Wood you have a mind to, 1 
to have a clear be to carry off your Wood * 
Timber; by which Means you will ver) 1 
ſave your Standards and Wood too. Secondy, Fy 
ſeparate your Wood into two Parts, in order to 
counting of your Standards. And Thirdh, * 
have an agreeable Walk of it. And as it ma) 4 
thought very difficult to carry the Part- od 


dred to paſs, in as much, that you dare not ſup-| 


Path ſo ſtrait, as to keep the Middle of the 


th. 
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. ou niay draw a Line on a Map 

Ead to the other as a. & and taking 
Angle on the Map at a. you may get your 
Table of that Angle, and by your very Sight 


two Foot wide, and about ſeven or eight 
0 the ſtanding Wood; you may then 
# ſet up two Sticks of an equal*Heighth, on 
Hop wbereof let there be a ſmall Shit. made, 

Fitle Piece of white Paper in' them ; this 
ie let the Workman go into the ſtanding 
od as far as he can, and ſeeing the white Pa- 
thro! the Bougbs, he muſt cut his. Way out 
them z\'and being to repeat this till he finds 
«ſelf; fo far from the firſt Stakes as not to be 
ul able to difcern them, another Stake is then 
x rang d in the ſame Manner with the firſt, 
one Stake muſt be continued after another, 
the: Workman gets through to the Wood's 
id; and upon the whole, you will find the 
ade or Way hit pretty near the Middle, and 
it thereby the Wood of the foremention d Di- 
ſions will be divided into two Parts. 
Now it happening that the Gentleman who 
x poſſeſſed of ſuch a Wood as is before de- 
ibed and managed, having a Foot. path therein 
dm the Gate, which in his Draught he Marks e. 
the Stile at d. he diſtinguiſh'd it alſo by a 
c&d Line, which made two other Diviſions 
the Wood, ſet forth by 4. and B. and for as 
ch as he had ſome Woods nes to this 


* 
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me Wood at the Place he marks f. there was a 
cellity. of making. another Cart-way from this 


o new Diviſions, which he diſtinguiſhes by C. 
d D. and from the Foot-path c. d. being too 
nge a Diviſion, ſeveraÞſmall Hills were made 
leſſen it, in hc 

un parallel with the Corner of the Wood, 
hich he marks g. b. and created two Diviſions, 
lore as E and F. Now the Gentleman by theſe 


| him a Part to fell every Year, and gave 
m an O 1 of numbering the Trees in 
kt Diviſion, as he fell'd them. 
Now this Wood conſiſting only of Oak and 
Ib, be divided his Trees into three Sorts, viz. 
orers, under twelve Inches Girt Secondly, Sap- 
ls, eſteem'd to be ſuch under twenty four 
ves Girt; and Laſtly, Timber: trees, reckou'd 
#0 Foot Girt, or above, a Yard from the Ground. 
"-the! Owner, or any ether in his Room, 
pang with him a Slate, on which he is to draw 
3 and another Perſon with him with a 
uſed after the ſame Manner, a Piece of 
Kr, a Black Lead Pencil and a Line with 
e Knots therein, one twelve and the other 
ee twenty Inches long; being thus fur- 
1d, they meaſur'd thoſe Trees which they 
Ne not certain of their being under the Mea- 


| 
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ue mention' d; and as they proceeded in count- 
them, they drew a Chalk Line about them, 


Which they could diſtinguiſh which they had 
0d, that it might not be done over again; now 


A2 Workman to cut a narrow Path, of a- 


to a Place mark d e. which conſequently made 


Ils were fix d Stakes 


[ethods having divided his Wood into fix Parts, 


Y 
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on the fitſt Line, the Saplins on the Second, and 


the Timber-Oaks on the Third, the fame Me- 
thod they obſerved with the Aſh, and when on 
any of ' the Lines they had ſcored Twenty, the 
Scores on the Slate they then rubb'd out, and in 
lieu thereof one was ſcor'd on the Paper for one 
Score with the Pencil and all the Wood at that 
Time felled by the Owner 'bejag only within 
the Diviſions of A. and B. before mention'd, his 
next Buſineſs was to take an Account of thoſe 
two Diviſions, which he eſteemed to be a ſuf- 
ficient Direction for this or any other Woods 
any Gentlemen or others may have Occaſion to 
be ſatisfied in. Now to begin with Oak-ſtorers, 
the Diviſion A. contains 150, and that of B. 50. 
| Next the Saplin-Oaks within the Bounds of A. 
are 110, and within that of B. 60. Laftly, Tim- 
ber-Oaks, of which you will find 50 within the 
Diviſion A. and 55 within that of B. We come 
next to the Aſh, the Storers within A. are 50, and 
within B. 115. The Saplins are 40 within the 
frſt, '55 within the ſecond Diviſion : Then for 
 Aſh-Timber, A. contains 60 and B. 40. 
This Exactneſs may indeed ſeem more nice 
than is neceſſary: However fince no body can 
know into whoſe Hands he may fall, it may be 
of Advantage, the Pains being very little, eſpe- 
cially ſince our Author ſays he had himſelf, 
with only one to help him, taken an Account of 
three Acres of Wood-Land in an Hours Time, 
where the Standards have been very thick; 
which he thought no tediaus Buſineſs. 
"NURSERY, or Seminary, a Place where Plants 
and wild Stocks are raiſed from Seeds; in order 
to tranſplant em when there is Occaſion : There 
are Seminaries of Wild.trees, Fruit-trees, and 
Shrubs, - 3 
The Ground for your Nurſery ought to be 
ood and well ſituated: However, it is very dif- 
cult for you always to meet with both together, 
and with ſuch a Soil as does not require Meliora- 
ting; and therefore you muſt carry ſome good 
Earth from other Parts of your Ground thither, 
and that which you take away from your Nur- 
ſery you are to ſpread in its Place; where it may 
grow better, and not continue ungrateful for 
your having ſhew'd it to the Sun. The Culture 
of your Nurſery ought to be always in fair Wea- 
ther, for he that digs the Ground in rainy Time 
plants Thiſt les. 
I your Nurſery ſhould be of a gravelly ſtony 
Soil, you will do well to 


ick out the Stones as 
often as you dig it, for 


| 


tones lying near the 
Roots of Trees often fret and gall em, and not 
only ſpoil their Roots, but alſo occaſion Can- 
kers ; and likewiſe if you mix Clay or Brick- 
Earth with it to make the Soil deeper, if your 
Nurſery be on a ſhallow Soil, and apt to burn in 
Summer, it may do well. ; 
Some are ſo far from throwing the Nurſeries of 
all Sorts of Trees from our daily and conſtant 
Inſpe&ion, that they are willing, if poſſible, to 
let the chief of them have a Place in the belt 
Garden; leſt they be forgotten and neglected, 


PARy told them, the 
_ You. II. 5 


ſcored the Oak-Storers | 


for which Purpoſe an irregular Figure in a Gar- 
Tt , den 


—— — 
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den is peculiarly ſubſervient, affording ſeveral lit- 
tle triangular Spaces, proper to raiſe the ſeveral 
Nurſeries there may be occaſion for. They would 
have at leaſt two diſtin& Places allotted for that! 
Parpoſe of Nurſeries, vix one for tall Standards, 
Apples, Pears, Oaks, &c. which may be moſt 
proper at ſome Diſtance from the Houſe, and a- 
not her for Dwarfs; as, Peaches, Apricocks, and 
the like. They would have alſo a third added for 
all ſorts of Ever-greens, and theſe latter may be 
very properly made in ſome by Places, as moſt 
Gardens will afford, and that with no Interrxup- 
tion to the Beauty of it. | 

Now the Nurſery you intend for the taller 
Standards, ſhould be made in a rich Soil, from 
the ſeveral forts of Seeds peculiar to their Kind, 
ſown in October or November, that for Dwarfs 
muſt be by it ſelf, that they may not be oyer- 
topt by taller Trees, and the laſt for Ever-greens ö 
will be of great Uſe to give ne Beauties to your 
Garden, as occaſion ſerves, or as your Fancy ſhall 
lead you to adorn it, with ſeveral ſorts of Ever- 
green Hedges: See Seminary for Foreſt-trees, Semi- 
wary for Fruit-trees, Sezd for Foreſt- trees, Soil for 
Timber-trees, Tranſplanting Foreſt-trees, Trauſplant- 
Ing Seedlings, &c. 

NUTMEG, in Latin Nuceſta, Nux Moſchata, 
M)riftica, Unguentaria, and Aromatides, a Fruit 
ſo well known every where, as to need no De- 
ſcription, the Tree on Which it grows is like that 
of our Pear-tree, only that the Leaves are nar- 
rower and ſhorter : A Mace ſurrounds the Nutmeg 

efore it is ripe, but when the Mut is dry, the 

lace opens of it ſelf, and loſing the Redneſs it 
had = may becomes of a Gold yellow Colour: 
The Mace is improperly called the Flower of 
Nut megs. You may know the Goodneſs of Nutmegs 
when they are freſh, heavy, fat and full of Oil, 
fo that if you prick them with a Pin, the Oil will 
iſſue out; you muſt take Care there be no Holes 
in them and that they are not Worm: eaten. 
They grow in the Iſle of Banda in the Eaft- 
Indies. 

Nutmeg is aſtringent, and ſweetens the Breath, 
it fortifies the Liver and Stomach, 1s good for the 
Eye - ſight, provokes Urine, ſtops a Diarrhea, ex- 
pels Wind, and is very good for Fits of the Mo- 
ther: If you boil a Nutmeg in ſix Ounces of Roſe 
Honey, and two Ounces of Brandy, till the 
Water be all conſum'd, and then ſtrain it, it will 
cure the Stomach-Ach, if you take three Spqon- 
fuls of it faſting, eſpecially if the Pains proceed 
from a cold Cauſe. | 

Nutmegs help the Memory and Digeftian, ex- 
pel Wind, bind up the Body, take Spots aut of 
the Face, ſoſten the Hardnefs of the Spleen and 
Liver, proceeding from a celd Cauſe, and cure 
Tettere; and the Mace given, when infuſed in 


ving ſo good, nor fo clear as when made vi 


You will ſometimes find a Sort of Naw 
called Male Nut megs at the Druggiſts, which 


fer from the Common Bort, in tnat they wel; 
ger and weaker ; and they are wild Nutmy 

To have Oil of Nutmeg, Take fixteen Gu, 
of good Nytmegs, let them be beaten in a Man 
until they are almoſt reduced to a Paſte, anda 
them upon a Boulter; let them be cover yy 
a ſtrong Cloth, with an Earthen Pan over 
let the Cloth be pot over & Kettle half ful 
Water, and put the Kettle on the Fire; thy 
Vapour of the Water may gently warm the } 
megs. When by touching the Pan you ſhall& 
it is ſo hot, that you cannot endure your Bal 
upon it, let the Boulter be taken off, and put 
Matter into a Linnen Cloth, take its four Can 
and tie them readily together, put them inn 
Preſs between a couple of warm Plates, ltd 
Pan be {et underneath, and an Oil will Wood 
therefrom, which as it grows cold congeals; | 
preſs the Matter as ſtrongly as you are ably 
draw out all the Oil; and then lay it up ina 
that is well ſtopt: You will have three Ou 
and two Prams of it. This Oil being eitherapyhi 
outwardly or given inwardly is very ſtomacha 
Ihe Doſe is from four Grains to ten, in u 
or ſome other convenient Liquor. They uſul 
mix it with Oil, to chafe the Region of the 
mach; and the Oils of Anniſeeds, Fennel, Nd 
Caraway and Mace may alſo be drawn thisWy 

Here it is to obſerved, that the Nut meg nd 
be well pounded, or elſe they will yield but lik 
Oil. This Method of warming them is all 
Balneum Vaporis. 

The uſual Method is to heat the Nutmup: int 
Kettle, and then to expreſs them ſtrongly; it 
the warming of them that Way carries off a pu 
deal of their volatile Parts, the Oil never ps 


the Circumſtances above-mention'd; for ths 
the Matter heats inſenſibly by the Vapour df 
Water, and does not in the leaſt alter its Vim 
And if any Water mixes with the Nutmeg, it! 
eaſily ſeparated from the Oil. They who h 
a mind to have it very fragrant, may ſet ite 
ver a Veſſel of Wine inſtead of Water. 
If you draw Oil from fixteen Qunces of Au 
ſeed, in the manner deſcrib'd ; you may ow 
from fix Drams to nine Drams and an half 
it, according to the Goodneſs of the 
you uſe : This Oil will be of a green Colout. 
The Oils of Almonds, Walnuts, Cole-ſ 
Haſle-nuts, Poppy and Behen, muſt only F 
— 1 and put into the Preſs without * 
cauſe they yield their Oil very eaſily; 
becauſe theſe Oils are often taken inwardly, 
better to draw them without the Help of Fi 
avoid the Empyreumatical Impreſſion it 


ſome Wine and a little Sugar, brings en the 
Men ſes. 


otherwiſe take. 
NuT-ITEE, See Hafte-nut-tree, 
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the Romans, who made their Cha 
ick Crowns of its Leaves: It is t 
+ of all Timber whatever for building of _ 
re are man 1 this Tree 3 but Mr. 
y on 4 ice of four, two of which 
equent in Exgland, viz. the 
hos, which growing upright, and being clean | 
| gender, 1s a 
uren Sylveftris, that has a kind of a hard 
Gok Grain, bears a ſmaller Acorn, and 
ads forth its Roots and Branches more than 
other, and therefore in planting is to be al- 
da greater Diſtance, vix. from five and twen- 
to forty Foot, whereas the other will be con- 
t with fifteen : It is alſo diſtinguiſhed by its 
zefs of Leaves, which tarniſhing and becom- 
yellow at the Fall, commonly cloath it all 
Winter long, the Roots growing very deep 
g. Variety of Soil will certainly 


wes will hang on it the longer; and there- 
, tho we do not pretend to affirm, that theſe 
ul are diſtinguiſhing of the Species, we ad- 
the gathering of your Acorns from ſuch a 


An Oak may be propagated by Layers, but ne- 
do that Advantage of Bulk and Stature, as 
YM — _ £ is on 3 of this 
e ſpreading which is principally recom- 
nded for his Majeſty's Foreſts, b 4 
quire Room, that they may be free from all 
eumbrances ; a full grown Oak mounting u 
ds but ſlowly, but ſpreading itſelf ſpeedily 
to all Quarters by due Culture, ſo that fort 
ears Advance is gain'd by this Induſtry ; whic 
ſtill the more to be regarded, becauſe of the 
pown Scarcity of Timber in the Kingdom. 
will penetrate ſtrongly to come at a mar- 
Bottom, and often 1 
unter variety of Footing, and ſometimes pro- 
Vigorouf] 
outgrow their Obſtructions, or meet 
th better Earth; and where they are found to 
The meh, they are an Indication of good Soil. 
Pr 


nted about Ofober 3 but ſome for theſe late 
"ngng Trees, defer it till the Winter be well 
the Earth ſhou}d be moiſt : Tho' they 
tolerably well in moſt Grounds, yet 
endes foung, deep, black and faſt Mould, 

warm and à little rifing, than over wet and 
Lord this produces the firmeſt Timber; yet 

Bacon prefers that growing in mo! 


Opinion, that Trees which grow tole- 


Quercus 


teſt for Timber; and the Rebe 


— 


Differences; and the more thriv- 
the more ſappy it will be, and the 


ike the Kind and Sort beſt. 


ecauſe the 


tands as they en- 


y again, as they either penetrate 


opagating of Oak by tranſplanting 
well as from the Acorn, = when 
this Work, they ſhould be tranſ- 


Shipping, as being the tougheſt : 


— O A K 
| 5 g . py 
O. 
Tree of all others in moſt Eſteem a- | in lower Grounds; but the Timber is better, and 


of a finer Grain, that grows upon the Mountains, 
except Apple and Pear-trees. But more particu- 
larly as to the Oak, Vitruvius ſays, it neither 
proſpers in very hot, nor very cold Countries, for 
it affects a temperate Climate; and where Oaks 
grow naturally in abundance, it is a good Sign 
of it, Hence it 1s that neither the Oaks of Afri- 
ca, nor of Sweden and Denmark are comparable to 
ours. Mr Evelyn prefers the Corn Paſture or up- 
land Meadow, where the Mould is rich and ſweet, 
as in Suffolk, where _— Trees may be tranſ- 
planted with great Succels. 


Before you plant or ſow, bore or ſearch the 
Ground; for Earth too ſhallow or rocky is not 
proper for this Timber; yet Oaks thrive exceed- 
ingly in Gravel and moiſt Clay, which moſt o- 
ther Trees abhor, and even in ſome Places ſtrike 
Root between Rocks and Stones, and grow almoſt. 
in any kind of Land; but the beſt Timber for 
Ships is generally allow'd to be that which grows 
on the ſtiffeſt Land, as being the moſt ſolid, 
tough and durable; whereas what grows on light 
Land is light and brittle, and not of a ſolid 
Grain, which, tho! it is beſt for the Joiners Uſe 
is not of the Value of the other for Ships and 
. But it is in the moſt Southern warm 
Parts of England that they thrive beſt in ſtiff 
Clay, and not ſo well in the Northern Parts, be- 
cauſe they have not ſo much of the Heat of the 
Sun to warm thoſe cold Sails, as already hinted 
from Vitruvins. 

The Oaks that you tranſplant ought not to be 

above ſix or ſeven.Foot high, and their Stems of 
the ſmootheſt and tendereſt Bark, which as well 

as the Paucity of the Circles, is an Indication of 
Youth; which indiſbranching andcuttingtheHead 
off at five or ſix Foot high (tho' the French uſual- 

ly do not, when they tranſplant this Tree) may 

erye for a more certain Guide, before you move 

the Root ; then plant them with as much Earth 

as will adhere to them, abating only the 1 
Roots) viz, that downright and ſtubby Part of the 
Roots, which all Trees raiſed of Seed, do univer- 
may produce) and quickening fome of the reſt 
with a ſharp Knife , but you are to ſpare the fi- 
brous Roots, which are the main Suckers of all 
Trees, and ſpread them in the Pit prepared for 
them, unleſs you will trench the whole Field, 
which is much better, in caſe you plant any con- 
ſiderable Number, the Earth being hereby made 
eaſier penetrable for the Roots; and then caſt 
that Mould about the Root, which you took from 
the Surface and laid apart, becauſe it is beſt im- 
pregnated ; but never inter Jour Stem deeper than 
you foundit ſtanding, for that oftentimes deſtroys 


| | the Tree, tho feldom obferv'd : If the Roots are 


ſufficiently cover'd to keep the Body ſteady and 
erect it is enough ; for moſt Roots, except that 


on Hills or in Valleys, grow better 


yof the Quercus Urbana, covet the Air, and the 
F not 
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not minding this trifling Circumſtance, much de- 
ceives our ordinary Woodmen for the Perfection 
of the Air does almoſt concern the Proſperity of 
a Tree as much as a Man, who 1s but Arbor in- 
ver ſa. 8 

The Poſition of your Tree ought likewiſe to be 
carefully obſerved; for the Southern Parts of it 
being more dilated, and the Pores expoſed, as ap- 
pears in their horizontal Sections, by the conſtant 
Excentricity of their hyperbolical Sections, being 
on a ſudden, and at ſuch a Seaſon, converted to 
the North, ſtarves and deſtroys more Trees, how 
carefully ſoever the Ground may be prepared, 
and the Roots ordered, than moſt other Accidents 
whatſoever, which occaſioned Viigil's Advice, 
as follows. 


Qui netiam cali regionem in cortice ſignant, 

Ut quo queque modo ſteterit, qua parte calores 

Auſtrinos tulerit, que terga obverterit axi 

Reſtitnant: adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eft. 
| Georg, Lib. I. 


By negle& of this, Mr. Evelyn fays, he found 
by his own Experience, he had loſt ſome Trees : 
altho' he judges it chiefly neceſſary in Fruit-trees, 
the Air being probably as much the Mother, or 
Nurſe, as Water and Earth ; and the Advantage 
of this is confirmed by the Clearneſs and compa- 
rative Splendor of the South Side, and the fre- 
quent Moſſineſs of moſt Trees on the North Side; 
and is evident in the Bark of thoſe Oaks, which are 
white and ſmooth, and that Trees grow more kind- 
ly on the South than North Side of a Hill; and 
therefore thoſe who are to remove Oaks and other 
Trees may dip a Bruſh in white Colour or Oaker, 
and mark a thouſand of them as they ſtand, in a 
very little time. | 

If you would propagate Oak and other Trees 
for Timber, do not cut off their Heads, nor be 
too buſy in lopping ; but if you deſire Shade or 
Fuel, or that hes Mould bear Maſt alone, lop off 
their Tops fore and unthriving Branches only ; 
if you intend to fell, ſtay till November, for Cut- 
ting down Trees before the Sap is perfectly at 
reſt, occaſions Worms to breed in the Timber 
fell'd before that Time; but if you cut for Fuel, 
you need not be ſo punctual. 

The Stump of Oaks, eſpecially that which is dry 
and above Ground, being well grubbed, is often 
worth the Pains for rare and hard Works, and 
where Timber is dear: Some Oeconomiſts having 
at firſt abandoned this to the Workmen for their 
Pains, upon finding their Miſtake, have managed 
It hoes and been Gainers above one half: 
But Grubbing is only to be done where final Extir- 
pation is deſigned; for Suckers may be drawn 
from old ſtub Roots. Formerly Cups were made 
of them. Some have a Way of tinging Oak, b 
long burying it in Water, fo as it will reſemble 
coarſe Ebony. In a Word, nothing is more ob- 
noxious to Deceit than buying Oak and ſome 
other Trees ſtanding, upon their Appearance to 
the Eye, unleſs the Chapman be very judicious, 
10 many and various are their Infirmities, until | 
they have been fell'd and ſaw'd out. 


4 


Oaks in ſome Places, where the Soil is eſp 
ualified, are ready to be cut far Copſe in found 
ears, and ſooner, from the firſt ſowing : 
has been an Inſtance in Northamptonſhire of A 
ſow'd, and Trees poduced of them, cut ti 
two and twenty Years; as well grown u 
are at ſixteen or eighteen: 4corns ſet ini 
Rows have in thirty Years bore a Stem off 
Diameter. Copſe-Wood ſhould generally bay 
cloſe, and at ſuch Intervals as the Growth read 
Oak for Ian- Bark may be fell'd from April ut 
Firſt of Fune, by a Statute of King Janes l 
Oak was ſo much eſteem'd by the Rom 
they had a Law among the Twelve Table þ 
gathering the Acorns that ſhould fall into andi 
Man's Ground. It is needleſs here to mentian 
Ulefulneſs of it for the Building of Houſgz 
9. or to ſhe how much our Engl: and 
Oaks generally exceed all thoſe of other Coum 
for that Uſe, ſome of it being ſo tough, thats 
ſharpeſt Tools will ſcarce enter it, nor thelk 
it ſelf conſume it but ſlowly, as having ſometl 
of a ferruginous metalline ſhining Nature, pw 
for robuſt Uſes ; It is doubtleſs, of all Timbay 
therto known, the moſt univerſally uſeful 
ſtrong ; for tho' ſome Trees are harder, ak 
Cornus, Ebony, and divers Indian Woods, yet 
find them more fragil, and not ſo well qual 
for the Support of great Weights ; nor any I 
ber ſo laſting, where it is to lie ſometimes wel 
ſometimes dry. The fine clear-grained Ou 
be of a tough kind, is beſt for the Supportofk 
dens, as for Columns, Summits, &c. and the m 
tender Sort, of a fine clear Bark, as being theVf 
to cleave, is the moſt uſeful for Pales, Laths,C 
ers Ware, Shingles, Clapbords for Wainſcot, 
ome Pannels are curiouſly vein'd, and w* 
much eſteemed till the finer grained Sai 
Norway Timber came amongſt us. The knotti 
and coarſeſt is beſt for Water-Works and Hl 
becauſe it laſts longeſt and drives beſt ; ani 
crooked Oak, if firm, is beſt for Knee-Timbe 
Ships, for Mill-Wheels, &c. And if the pl 
ing of Oaks were more in uſe for Wood, it wil 
ſpoil the * Trade for the making of Ho 
either of Haſle or Aſh; becauſe one Hoop wa 
of the young Shoots of a Grown Oak, would u 
laſt ſix of the beſt Aſh: The ſmaller Trunca® 
and Spray make Billets, Bavin, and Case ® 
the Bark is of Value with the Tanner and 
to whom alſo the very Sa- duſt is of Ule, #8 
the Aſhes and Lee Be bucking Linnen, 5 
curing the Ropineſs of Wine. It is pity o 
ſine Plants ſhould be deſtroyed for the triſſai 
of Walking-Staves: Moreover, Fan 
are of Uſe for making Tinder. As for 
there are ſeveral Sorts of em, but the ſame gu 
ing on a Species of Oak different from 4 { 
our's, we ſhall ſay nothing of them here, 9% 
the Uſe of Acorns, which ſee under that Head 
Oaks bear a kind of a Knur of cottony M 
which was uſed of old for Weiks of Lamps; 
Candles. Pravotius, in his Remedia Kleben 


g 


mentions an Oil extracted chymically a wht 


Glande, which continues the longeſt fa 
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ver 8 
n a Month, tho' kept continually burning; 
now 70 in his New "England Raritic: 
u that the People there make an Oil of the 
43 growing on the white Oak, by taking of 
e totteneſt 1 and burning it into 
thes, of which they make a ſtrong Lye, where- 
| they boil the Meorns till the Oil ſwims on the 
op in great Quantities, which they put into 
adders to anoint their Limbs with, which it 
ceedingly corroborates and ſtrengthens, and 
ves them to eat with their Meat, being exceed- 
gelear, and ſweet Oil! which perhaps is what 
ir Acorns would Rn uce; at leaſt it 
ight be of Uſe to produce ſome of thoſe Acorns 
plant here wherein there would be no Diffi- 
ty. * Vamo ſays, they made Salt of their Oak- 
(bes, and ſometimes ſeaſon'd Meat with it, but 
we frequently ſprinkled it among their Seed- 
ern to make it fruitful. | 1 
The white Moſs of Oaks makes the choiceſt 7 
es Powder, good for the Head: Young Oaken 
aves decocted in Wine, make an excellent Gar- 
iſm for the Mouth, and almoſt every Part of 
he Tree is ſovereign againſt Fluxes in general. 
Dew that impearls the Leaves in, May inſo- 
ated; ſends up a Liquor of admirable Effet in- 
res. Coals of Oak beaten and mingled 
ith Honey, eures the Carbuncle. Innumerable 
emedies We compoſed of the viſcous Polypody 
nd other nces of this Tree; as aff no- 
le Antidotes and Syrups : The very Shade of it 
ſo wholeſome, that ſleeping or lying under it 
s ſaid to be a Remedy for Paralyticks, and that 
t will recover thoſe whom the malign Influence 
If the Walnut-tree-ſmites +» 
The Oak they call Evergreen, which grows 
ut flow ly, and is ſeen but in few Places in Ex- 
md, is no other than a ſmall Tree ſpreading in 
ranches, with ſmall green Leaves indented a- 
wut the Edges, which abide all the Winter: It 
ears yellow moiſt Flowers in the Spring, and in 
ome Places ſmall blackiſh Acorns, from which 
lants may be raiſed 3 but it is done moſt uſually 
Y laying down the Branches. See Acorn, 
Oax of Feruſalem, or Oak of Paradiſe, an 
er which has very near the ſame Virtues as 
me; it is good for StOPpage of Urine ; be- 
0g dry and put among Cloths, it gives them an 
greeadle Smell, and preſerves them from being 
eaten; Its Decoction with Liquorith is very 
jood for ſhortneſs of Breath and Aſthma's, if you 
alittle Sugar or Syrup of Violets thereto, and 
uu more for thoſe who {pit Ordure, or ſuch fil- 
by Stuff; the Herb being fry'd, and moiſten'd 
— Malmſey- wine, and applyed to the Belly, 
lays the Cholick, and till more, if you add 
IN 1 thereto, as alſo Camomile-flowers, 
d with Oil of Lillies, and Volks of Eggs. 
O47 KEes, Cakes made of the Meal of 
73 in order to which, take ſome fine Flower, 
"IU very well with new Ale-Yeaſt, and make 
1 fetfs then form it into little Cakes, and 
u em very thin; after which lay them on an 
has AA a Baking-ſtone, and make a 
L, 


ſo that an Ounce of it can ſcarcely becon- | 
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| ſlow Fire under them ; as they are baking, take 
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them and turn the Edges of them round on the 
Iron, that they may alſo bake; one quarter of an 
Hour will bake them : A little before you take 
them up, turn them on the other Side, only to 
flat them ; for if you turn them too ſoon, it will 
hinder the riſing. The Iron or Stone whereon 
they are baked, muſt ſtand at a Diſtance from 
the Fire. | | 
OaT-MEeaLt, Meal made of Oats. Now to 
make good and perfect Meal, the Oats muſt be 
firſt exceedingly well dry'd; and then put them 
on the Mill, which may be either a Water-mill, 
Wind- mill, or Horſe. Mill, which laſt is reputed 
the beſt; and do no more but cruſh or hull them, 
that is, carry the Stones ſo large that they may do 
no more than cruſh the Husk from the Kernel : 
Then the Husk muſt be winnow'd from the Ker- 
nels, either with the Wind or Fan; and findin 
them of an indifferent Cleanneſs (for it is impoft 
ſible to hull them all clean at the firſt) you muſt 
then put them on again, and making the Mill to 
go a little cloſer, run them thro* the Mill again, 
and let them be winnow'd over a ſecond Time; 
and ſuch Greets or Kernels as are clean hull'd, 
and well cut, may be laid by, and the reſt you 
muſt run thro' the Mill again the third time, and 
ſo winnow them again; in which Time all will 
be perfect, and the Greets or full Kernels will ſe- 
parate from the ſmaller Oat-meal. 
Here it is to be underſtood, that at this firſt 
making of Oat- meal you will ever have two 


Sorts, that is, the full whole Greet or Kernel, and 


ſmall Duſt Gat- meal. As for the coarſe Hulls or 
Chaft which comes from them, that alſo is worth 
ſaving for it is an excellent good Provender for 
any plow. or Labouring Horſes, being mixt either 
with Beans, Peaſe, or any other Pulſe whatſoe- 
ver they be. 


-But more particularly for the Uſes of the ſmall 
r 


and great Oat-meal; firſt, the ſmall is that of 
which all Pottages are made and thickened, whe- 
ther they be Meal-pottage, Milk-pottage, or any 
thin Broth or thin Gruel whatſoever; nay, they 
make good and wholeſome Bread thereof in ſeve- 
ral Counties remote from Londen, even one finer 
than another, as Anacks, Sanacks, and the like; 
beſides Which, they make of this Meal thick and 
thin Oaten-Cakes, which are very good; but if 
mix'd with ſome W heat-meal, then it makes a 
moſt delicious and dainty Oat-Cake : Moreover, 
this ſmall Oat-meal being mix'd with the Liver 
or Blood of either Sheep, Calf, or Swine, makes 
that Pudding call'd Haggas, or Haggus, which 
is very good; and laſtly, by ſteeping it in Wa- 
ter and cleanſing it, then boiling it to a ſtiff and 


thick Jelly, is made that excellent Diſh call'd | 


Waſhbrews, much uſed in ſeveral Parts of this 


Kingdom, and call'd in ſome Places Flamery or 


Flummery ; from which another coarſer Food is 
derived, which is as it were the Dregs or groſſer 
Subſtance thereof, call'd Gird-brew, which is a 
well filling and ſufficient Meat for Servants and 


labouring Men. ba 
| Vu 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, for the bigger kind of Oat-meal, | 


which is call'd Greets, or Corn Oat-meal, it is of 
no leſs uſe than the former, nor are there fewer 
Meats compounded thereof; for they make all 
ſorts of Puddings of it, whether they be black, 
as thoſe made of the Blood of Beaſts, Swine, 
Sheep, Geeſe, red or fallow Deer, or the like, 
mix'd with whole Greets, Suet, and wholeſome 
Herbs; or elſe white, as when the Greets are 
mix'd with good Cream, Bread Crums, Eggs, 
Suet, Currants, and wholeſome Spices, of it 
alſo they make the Good-friday Pudding, mix'd 
with Eggs, Suet, Milk and Pennyroyal, boiled 
firſt in a Linnen Bag, and then ſtript and butter d 
with ſweet Butter. 

Again, if you roaſt a Gooſe, and ſtuff her Belly 
with Greets beaten together with Eggs, and after 
mix'd with the Gravy» there cannot be a better 
Sauce; nay, at Sea and foreign Voyages a more 
wholeſome and pleaſant Meat cannot be eaten, 
than theſe whole Greets boiled in Water till they 
burſt, and then mix'd with Butter, and fo eaten 
with Spoons, call'd bygthe Seafaring Men, Lob- 
olly. 

Lily, there is no Way or Purpoſe whatever, 
wherein a Man can uſe and employ Rice, but 
with the ſame Seaſoning and Order you may em- 
ploy the whole Greets of Oat-meal, and have full 
7 good and wholeſome Meat, and aswell taſted, 
Ot it. | 

Oa Ts, a Grain ſo well known, that in a man- 
ner it requires no Deſcription; there are twoSorts 
of it, viz. that which is ſown and cultivated, and 
that which grows wild: The firſt has a Stalk di- 
vided into ſeveral Knots, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bles Wheat, in reſpect to its Leaf and Straw it 
bears as it were ſmall Graſhoppers at the Top, 
within which is the Corn or Grain, which 1s 
longiſh and whitiſh: It delights in cold and moiſt 
Grounds. 

Orrs make indifferent good Malt, and alittle 
of it in Strong Beer to be kept is uſual ; they are 
a Grain alſo that Poultry love to feed on, mak- 
ing them lay ſtore of Eggs, above what other 
Grain does. F 

Wild Oats is like unto other Oats in all things, 
except that the Grains are larger and blacker 
it proceeds from corrupted Corn, as the Uſilago 
made of blaſted Rye, and ſometimes Barley : 
They boil it with its Root in Water, and continue 
to do ſo till a third Part is conſumed; then they 
ſtrain the whole, add as much Honey to it, and 
then boil the Stuff again till it becomes as thick 
as melted Honey, and dipping a Linnen Rag in 
this Decoction, put it into the Noſe, it is an ex- 
cellent Remedy againſt the ſtinking of Ulcers 
growing therein. Others uſe pulveriſed Aloes, 
and uſe it as before. When it is boil'd in Wine 
with dried Roſes it corrects a ſtinking Breath. 

Wild or barren Oats is diſtinguiſhed by a Beard 
that is made uſe of to make Hygrometers, which 
are Machines whereby the Moiſtneſs or Dryneſs 
of the Air may be known. 

Every body knows, ſays M. Chomell, that it is 
Food for Horſes, and not for Men; however, in 


Time of Dearth, People ſometimes have b. 
forced to make Bread of it, which is not ma 
8 to the Taſte ; and Galen, ſpeaking of 

roperties of this Bread, ſays, it neither ww 
nor binds the Body. As to the Buſineſs of ky 
ſick, its Meal has the ſame Virtue as tha 
Barley, for being applied in the Form of a ( 
_ it dries and digeſts indifferently, wi 
martingz nevertheleſs it is ſomewhat too q 
and a little aſtringent, inſomuch that it is 
to ſtop a Looſeneſs. / Dioſcorides maintain 
. boil'd, the Liquor is good for thoſe whow 
troubled with and labour under a Cough, 
Raw Oats is very often put into a Bag, wh 
is moiſtened with Vinegar, and applied very 
to the Belly, to allay the Pains of the Cholicks 
Womb : It has partly the Virtues of Barley, 
_ uſed in laifters it dries lightly, and 
good for Inflammations of the Members: If 
is boil'd in ſome Wine, it takes away Spots u 
Freckles. | 

Our Englifh Authors, putting a greater Viy 
upon this Sort of Corn than the French, ſay, iti 
a very profitable and neceſſary Grain, and vl 
gro vey 2 on ſuch Lands, where, 
reaſon of the Cold, no other Grain will thrin 
for there is no Ground too rich nor too 
too hot nor too cold for them, and they iq 
better thaw other Grains in Harveſt, the Sy 
and Husk being of ſo dry a Nature, that tho' thy 
are houſed wet, yet they will not heat intk 
ow. nor become mouldy, as other Grain uſub 
y does. 

The beſt Seaſon for ſowing them with us, 1 
in February or March; they being of an ox» 
ing Nature, and ſweet, are the beſt Grain f 
Horſes, others being apt to ſtop, which muſt 
injurious: But on the other hand, Oats nevi 
houſed and thraſhed, before they have ſweat 
the Mow, or be otherwiſe thoroughly dried, u 
too laxative. | 

The White Oat is the beſt and heavieſt Gras 
and its Meal makes good Bread, good Pom 
and ſeveral other Meſſes; and Oaten Malt mai 
good Beer. 

Of later Tears there grows a new ſort of Cut 
bout Durbam, or if you will, Greets, like u 
whole Oat-meal, without Hulls, with a ſmal 
Blade than the common Oats, but when ripes 
the Ground are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
common Oats, but in threſhing they come oli 
the Husk like Dantzict Rye, and need not be 
ried unto the Mill to be made into Cat u 
Greets: They are of a ſweeter and flaſhier Ti 
than the other, but an Acre will not yield 
many Buſhels of them as of common Oats. . 

OB8TRUCTIONS of the Liver, others 
call'd the Oppilation of the Liver, a Di 
cauſed by an Embarraſſment, or Stoppage I 
Liver, which hinders it to diſcharge its Funde 

To cure this Diſtemper, Take Rhubarb, C 
Lacca, and Ginger, of each half an One 
low Arſenic, three Grains; form a Maſs th" 
with a little of the Syrup of Roſes, and let 


Patient take a Dram of it every Morning fai 
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Day, when he riſes in the Morning or 
amn Bed at Night, let him take half a Dram 
me. | 
% . = the tenth Month of the Year, con- 
ning one and thirty Days, and the Sun on the 
elch enters into Scorpio. 
While we are tafting the Fruits of our Induſtr 
4 Care about the Nuit Garden in this Month, 
» at the ſame Time behold the Ruins and De- 
ys of Nature, which now begins to feel the Ab- 
dee of the Sun, and ſhrinks at the Approach of 
Winter's Cold. However, it is not an idle 
Weonth for a provident Gardener, who ſees either 
vat is decay d and wanting, or what will be re- 
aired to ſupply Defedis for the future. 
Now is the Time when we are to make all our 
intended Plantations, and to ſupply the De- 
a, of the old: In Gardens where the Soil is hot 
ad light, you ought now, ſays the Author of the 
tir d Gardener, to examine the Trees, and if 
ou find there are any dying, you muſt e 
oles of fix Foot ſquare, (ſpeaking of old Trees) 
x if they are young ones that are dead, and 
at the Earth has been already trench'd, you 
xeed not then make ſo great a Hole, one of three 
x four Foot ſquare, and two Foot deep, will be 
xugh : This Work will be very uſeful in this 
mth ; for the Rains and great Dews, that are 
quent, will very much help to prepare the 
th; but it is not the ſame in moiſt and cold 
pund, where you defer this Work till the End 
February 3 tho 
non, as may be ſeen hereafter. 
In the mean time, too great Diligence and 
cannot be uſed in preparing the Ground 
and Borders for the Purpoſe of Plantations; and 
is nothing ſo natural and agreeable to the 
whole Syſtem of vegetable Nature in general, as 
um Earth; and nothing in general is more 
hurtful and prejudicial to Fruit-trees than 
Dung, r indeed recommend a lit- 
tle Dung to be mix d with other prepar'd Earth, 
While others ſay, that a little does Harm, and that 
none is beſt z that it is not neceſlary that this 
Virgin Earth ſhould be ſo very rich and fat, as 
u commonly deſir d; a Mediocrity ſeems mo 
Proper and deſirable, becauſe, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the greateſt Danger is from too great Proſ- 
perity and Riches. | 
E the Borders are made four or five Foot wide 
with ſome of the beſt and kindeſt of this Earth, 
will be no need of laying it above one Foot 
deep, that the Roots may be encouraged to run 
tally , for Tap-roots running downwards, 
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produce ſtrong perpendicular Shoots 
wpwards, which in Palos ad Apricocks end 


In 
fore 


er, and oftentimes in Death; and there- 
too great Vigour being not deſirable 1n 
Trees, to prevent it, unleſs the Soil be 
the Gaingly dry indeed, plant on the veryTop of 
doe Borders, and lay a Semicircle of good Earth 

the Roots, about two Foot Diameter, and four 
live Inches deep. | 
For the very ſame Reaſon it is not at all ma- 
to plant the Tree in the ſame Expoſition 
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to the Sun, which it had in the Nurſery, but ra- 
ther the contrary y and it is ſtill leſs material to 
have any Regard to the Moon, to which many 
too ſuperſtitiouſly adhere to this very Day. 
Now ſince this is ſo buſy a Month for planting, 
there ought to be a good Stock of untryd Earth 


brought into ſome by Place in the Garden to be 


ready upon all Occaſions, both for Ever-greens, 
Flowers and Fruit- trees; and it muſt be here ob- 
ſerv d that this is the propereſt Month of all o- 
thers for planting, let the Soil be naturally moift 
or dry ; for if it be ſubject to Wet and Moiftar 

Art muſt help it, the Borders muſt be tais'd, an 

the Trees planted high; for it is certain Death, 


ſtand where Water ſtagnates in Winter; and if 
it be a dry warm Soil, all agree in this Caſe that 
it is much more preferable to plant in October 
than in the Spring. . 

Where Vines are to be planted, it is not deſi- 
rable to have a Wall above four or five Foot, and 
ſome diſapprove of the common Way of plant- 
ing within two or three Yards of one another, 
or frequently laying down their Branches to take 
| Root z the Conſequence whereof is, that the 
Branchesare mounted perpendicularly, and there- 
fore they are for planting Vines nearer one a- 
nother than ſix or ſeven Yards, for if they were 


in four or five Years, that the Branches may have 
Room to run horizontally. > 

The propereſt Mixture of Soil for Vines is the 
Rubbiſh of old Buildings, compoſed of Lime, 
Mortar, or Sea-coal Aſhes, or drift Sand , either 
of theſe in our Country are good, mix'd with an 
equal Quantity of natural rich warm Earth: 
Make the Border of this four or five Foot wide, 
and only one Foot deep, and a Slope, if poſlible, 
deſcending to the South; but till remember that 
Dung 1s Poiſon. 

It is now the beſt Time of the Year for tranſ- 
planting of Fruit-trees, tho their Leaves are up- 
on em. Tranſplant Foreſt- trees of all Sorts from 
the Beginning to the End of the Month, the Elm 
eſpecially about the firſt Week, tho' its Leaves 
are then very green. About the Middle ſow the 
Sider- preſſings, in Beds of freſh Earth, to raiſe 
Stocks for graſting, or even making of Orchards 
without grafting : We raiſe from a Nurſery of 
this kind as many different Sorts of Apples as 
we raiſe Plants, tho' the Seed came all from the 
ſame Tree, ſo much is Nature pleas'd with Va- 
riety ; and perhaps if the Earth were more con- 


ſtant and uniform in its Productions, its Vegeta- 


tive Power would be too ſoon exhauſted, and it 
may be ſuppoſed, were all Apples exactly the 
ſame, they would all draw the very ſame Nou- 
riſhment from the Earth ; and the like with e- 
very other Tribe of Vegetables : And this Varie- 
ty eems to determine, that there are as my 

iſtinct Qualities in the Earth, as there are dif- 
ferent Kinds of Plants growing upon it; and that 
each Plant can only take out of the Earth that 


Spirit which its Parts are naturally prepared to 


receive, and leave the others undiſturb'd, 


Uu 2 Note, 


more particularly to Peaches and Apricocks, to 


planted thicker, the Overplus ſhould be remov'd + 
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Note, Lay np ſome Acorns, and the Maſt of o- 
ther Timber Trees, in dry Sand. 

. At the End of this Month, put your Fig-trees, 
that are in Caſes, up in the Green-houſes, as alſo 
your Myrtles, and all your Shrubs that are afraid 
of the Froſt. | 

Save and ſow all ſtony and hard Kernels; ſuch 
as Black Cherry, Morello's, Black Heart, all 
good: Pears, Plums, Almond-Stones, &c. alſo 
Nuts, Haws, Aſhen, Sycamore and Maple-Keys, 
Beech-Maſt, Apple, Pear, and Crab-Kernels for 
Stocks; or, as Mr. Evleyn ſays, you may defer it 
till the next Month, towards the latter End, keep- 
ing them dry and free from Muſtineſs, : 

In this Month, if the Year has been any thing 

favourable, comes in the Fruit of the Vineyard to 
reward the Diligence and Labour of the Gardener; 
but fair and dry Weather ought to be waited for 
before Grapes are gathered. 

Apples now in prime; or yet laſting, are the 
Bolleet, Bon William, Coſtard, Lording, Parſle 
Apples, Pearmain, Pear-Apple, Honey Meal, 
Apis, &c. | 

Now alſo ſome of the beſt Pears, after they 
have been gathered a Fortnight, are in the greateſt 
Perfection, as the Buree, Du Roi, the Verte- 
Longue, the Virgulee, the Bergamot, &c. | 

You have now alſo the Caw-pear for baking, 
Green - butter - pear, Thorn-pear, Rouſlel- pear, 
Town-pear, Lombart-pear, Ruſflet-pear, Saftron- 
Pear, and fome of the former Month, as Violet- 
pear, Petworth-pear, otherwiſe call'd the Winter 
Windſor, Lanſac-bearn-pear, Admirable, Ram- 
boullet, Pavies or Bullis, and ſeveral of the Sep- 
tember Plums. g 

In gathering Pears great Care muſt be had to 
do it in fair Weather, as well as Grapes; and you 
muſt lay them afterwards ſingly upon Shelves 
made on purpoſe, in ſome upper Room or Garret; 
but they muſt be defended in violent Froſts 
with clean Straw laid over them. Such Pears as 
ripen not till Chriſtmas, as Colmars, Winter Bon- 
chretiens, &c. may be ſuffered to hang on the 
Trees till the latter End of this Month, and ſome 
that are curious will tie Papers over em, to pre- 
ſerve em from Froſts as they hang on the Trees; 
and lay the Pears and Apples you have gather'd 

which muſt be done without bruiſing) upon dry 
Moſs in the Fruitery. 

We ought now in the Kitchen-Garden to make 
uſe of every Opportunity to complete our Planta- 
tions of Herbs for Winter Uſe : We may expect 
tolerable Weather for the greateſt Part of this 
Month ; but after that, the main Buſineſs ſhould 
be to ſecure from the Severities of the Seaſon all 
Plants which are in Danger of being injured 
thereby. 

It is adviſeable in the firſt Week in this Month 
to ſow Cucumbers on the natural Ground, to be 
afterwards tranſplanted into Pots, where they may 
be ſheltered from the Colds of the Nights, till a 
gentle hot Bed is neceſſary for them: This Way 
of raiſing them to have them come forwards, 1s 
certainly much better than to begin after the 
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Plants will better endure the cold Air, than thy 1 
which- are raiſed when the Ground is coygy 0 G 


with Snow. 

The Cucumbers alſo, which were directe 
be ſown in July, muſt now be carefully com 
up every Night, and the Glaſſes kept over thy 
in wet or windy Weather; but give em as my 
Air as is poſſible in the Day-time, if the Sealy 


will permit, 
In the raiſing and 8 of Aſparagus th 
ant them in, thy 


is a more proper Month to 
either February or March, that the Roots ay 
get ſome Strength before the dry Weather cm 
on. Inſtead of the long Dung ſo commonly ly 
on their Beds in the Beginning of Winter, gin 
only a ſmall Covering of Hen or Pigeons 
to looſen and refreſh the Earth with its N 
which the Winter Rains, with the Help of alþ 
tle ſtirring now and then, wall. eaſily waſh y 
before the Spring, and make the Afſparagy 
{prout readier and holder. : 

It is a great Miſtake to fancy Aſparagus tos 
a tender Plant; for on the contrary, it is oned 
the hardieſt Things a Gardener has under his 
and will endure the Severities of the coldeſt Wi 
ters, and greateſt Froſts, provided the Roots 
but covered, as they ought, with a ſufficiat 
Quantity of proper Earth. The common pm 
tice of planting Aſparagus in the Spring, us 
doubtedly proceeds from the Miſtake of its bei 
a tender Plant; but ſince. it is known to bes 
therwiſe, and does not ftand in need of that u 
ſeemly Litter, which is commonly given it, th 
underſtanding Gardener will chuſe to plant l 
Bed in this Month; and if he knows or value 
true Richneſs of Taſte, he will alſo plant in u 
try'd Earth, laid only twelve Inches below, « 
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four or five above the natural Surface, inſteadd As to 
loading the Bed with Dung, which gives it u onth, 
unſavory Taſte. owers, 

Now ſet ſome Kidney-Beans in Baskets unde The] 


uce go 


ſome warm Wall, to be afterwards aſſiſted by me 4 
ights. 


derate hot Beds, as the Seaſon becomes violent 


Theſe, with good Management, will fruit ve!) ns. | 

W | Parſnip 
ake up thoſe Colly-flower Plants which beg Meets. 

to flower, tie their Leaves together, and but Dmions 


their Roots and Stalks in Sand in a Cellar, C 

ſome cool Place; the Flowers will increaſe 8 

Bigneſs, and remain good two or three M 

Now cut Artichokes with long Stalks, and pt 

2 them in the Houſe, ſetting their Stalks i 
nd. 

It is now the Seaſon to lay up Roots for Wilt 
Store, and ſome Gardeners alſo think it belt k 
take the Roots of Turnips out of the Ground, 
and lay them in Sand; but others chuſe rather x 
leave the Turnips in the Ground till they ® 
ready to uſe them; and for the other two Lindt 
make choice of a dry Part in your Garden, wo 
there dig a Trench about ſix or eight Inches (& 
into which, without Mixture of Earth or Su 
lay your Roots cloſe together, firſt cutting off ten 
green Tops and growing Buds, and then © 


ulual Method in December or January; for theſe 


them about ſix Inches thick with Wheat — 
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leewiſe: You may this Way preſerve them fit 
e til the following Func. h 

You may yet tranſplant Cabbage and Colly- 
ver Plants, and now make your laſt Plantati 
of Lettice to ſtand the Winter. 
Continue to earth up Cellery for blanching. 
Towards the End of the Month, earth up and 
s ſuch Artichokes as have done blowing. 
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d Beds, that they may bring forth Fruit 
— Year. So you may x Sher Borders of Box. 


Wired Gardener is of opinion that they would 
better, if they were planted at the latter End 
March, when the Froſts are commonly over, 
4 that he had always found it ſo. 
&w Creſſes, Lettice, Muſtard, Radiſh, Tur- 
ps and Spinage, upon a decay'd hot Bed, to be 
t for Sallets. 
If you have not yet made a Plantation of Let- 
es already cabbaged for Winter Uſe, delay no 
ger to do it in ſome well expoſed Place, where 
ey may be defended from the Froſt. 
Sow Radiſhes in ſome warm Place, to draw 
tem early in the Spring. 
Sw ſome of the Hotſpur Peaſe, and Spaniſh 
ins, in ſome well expoſed Border, but rather 
der a thick Hedge than under a Wall. | 
Make Plantations of Gooſeberries, Currants, 
dd Rasberries from the Suckers or Cuttings. 
Now make Plantations of Apples grafted upon | 
aradiſe Stocks, in Pots; they will bear when the 
rees are very ſmall, and are very ornamental at 
6 8 to be ſet growing upon a 
able. 
Finally, put ſome Roots of Mint upon a gen- 
e hot Bed. . 
As to the Product of the Kitchen Garden in this 
lonth, we have yet remaining ſome Coll y- 
wers, Artichokes, Peaſe and Beans. 
The Kidney Beans ſown in Fuly will now pro- 
uce good Fruit if we defend them from the cold 
ights. We have yet Cucumbers and ſome Me- 
ns. Roots for boiling, are Turnips, Carrots, 
arlnips, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, and 
ſets. Roots to uſe raw in the Kitchen, are 
Dmions, Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole. 
 dallet Herbs are, Creſſes, Chervil, Muſtard, 
Uh, Turnips or Rape, Spinage, Lettice, both 
all, and ſeveral ſorts of Cabbage Lettice, Bur- 
Kt, Tarragon, and young Onions, with blanch'd 
Pt hos Endive : We have alſo Chardones. 
| Herbs for Soop and other Kitchen Uſes are, 
Fulle), Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs. 
| * have alſo plenty of Muſhrooms, with ſome 
liderts and Walnuts. See Floriſts Tear. 
CULUS CHRISTI ; ſee Aﬀer. 
 SCONOMY, a certain Order in the Ma- 
— of a Family and domeſtick Affairs; 
the Word CEconomif, for a good Manager. 
" conomy may be taken in a more exten» 
* enſe, for a juſt, prudent, and regular Con- 
"aka, all the Parts of Life, and relative ” of) 
But as for the Word CEconomicns (CEco- 
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for Borders of fine Herbs, the Author of the it reſts ; but when it comes to the fift 


a 


a laſt Will ad Teſtament, and the Perſon that 
had the Economy and fiduciary Diſpoſal of the 
Deceaſed's Goods, | 

CEsOPHAGUS, the Gullet, Pipe or Funnel 


that conveys the Meat into the Stomach) it is an 
organical Part of the Body, round, long, and hol- 
low, beginning at the Root of the T 

hind the Larinx, which Part of it is call'd Pha- 
rou may now plant young Strawberries in Bor- | 77nx, and deſcends from thence directly between 


ongue be- 


the Wind. pipe and the Vertebra of the Neck, and 
the four firſt Vertebra of the Thorax, upon which 

: h Pertebra, 
it gives way to the deſcending Trunk of the great 
Artery, by bending a little to the right Side; af. 
terwards accompanying the Artery down to the 
ninth Vertebra, where it turns a little to the-Left 
again, and chmbs upon the Artery, and about 
the eleventh Vertebra paſſes through the Mid- 
rift, a little on the left Side of its nervous Cen- 
ter, at a Hole diſtin& from that of the great Ar. 
tery, and is inſerted or continued into the left 
Orifice of the Ventricle. | 


moſt of which is common to it and the Stomach, 
the other two are peculiar to it ſelf; the firſt is 
that in the Middle, which is fleſhy, and its Fibres 
are round and oblique, and ferve for the Motion 
of the ¶ E ſophagus; the ſecond is internal, its Fi- 
bres are long and ſtrait, it is nervous and cover'd 
with a great many ſmall Glands, which ſeparate 
an acid Liquor, which cauſes you to feel Hun- 
ger when it falls upon an empty Stomach. It is 
to be obſerv'd, that the CEfophagus has Nerves, 
Arteries, and Veins : Its Nerves come from the 
Par-vagum, its Arteries from the Aorta and Cæ- 
liaca, and its Veins from the Azygos and Stoma- 
chicus Coronarius, | 

The Gullet ſerves as a Conduit to convey Meat 
and Drink, after the firſt P: eparation of it in the 
Month and by the Teeth, to the Stomach ; for 
theſe being turn'd down into the Throat by the 
Tongue, all the Membranes of the Pharins. are 
relaxed for the Reception thereof, and preſently 
the ſame are ſqueezed down the Gullet, by the 
Conſtriction of its middle Coat and the Muſcles 
of the Pharinx. 

The CE/ophagus ſuffers leſs of it ſelf than other 
Parts of the Body, as in Frenſys, Lethargy, Ul- 
cers of the Mouth, Convulſions of the Jaws, and 
Squinancy : However, it is liable to Defluxions, 
the Inconveniences of an Abſceſs, of an Ulcer, 
groſs Phlegm, cold Air, bad Food, ſome hard or 

mar hing which is ſwallowed, a Wound or 

ow. 

When its Action is hurt, you perceive a Pain 
along the Back and in the Throat, and you are 
long in ſwallowing your Victuals; if it ſuffers 
from Heat, you wal * feel it about the 
Neck and Throat, and find Eaſe in drinking 
ſomewhat that is cold. 5 

If from Cold, you will be continually ſpitting, 
by reaſon of a Swelling or Hurt that participates 

St. Anthony's Fire; it will cauſe Thirſt, Pain, 


af) * formerly uſed for the Executor of 
bb , .0 * II. . , 


BY 


a Fever, and great Uneaſineſs in ſwallowing. 
| © 1: If 


„ 


It is compoſed of three Membranes, the out- 


O1L 


O1L 
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If it ſuffers by an Ulcer, which proceeds from , wiſe draw Oil from ſeveral compound Matte, 


the breaking of a Veſſel, or malignant Humour, 


ou will find a Compreilion, a Pricking, and can 
lane nothing that is ſalt, ſharp and acid; and if 
the Cauſe be a thick Phlegm, you will more readi- 
ly ſwallow dry and ſolid Food, than that which 
is ſweet and groſs. 
You may with ſafety make Uſe of ſweet or 
entle Remedies, and ſuch as are eaſily ſwallow d, 
in all the Diſorders of the ¶ Eſophagus. If there 
be a great Inflammation, with Heat in the Bowels, 
ou muſt begin with the common Gliſters and 
leedings, as much as your Strength and Age will 
allow ; and if purging be neceſſary, foraſmuch as 
the Body may be full of Humours, uſe nothing 
but Caſha with the Syrup of Violets,or Manna, in 
ſome Broth, without any Salt in it; then you 
may anoint the Neck with the Oil of Roſes, 
Lilly, and Camomile : Your common Drink 
ſhould be a Ptiſan of Barley,Grapes and Figs,and 
now and then fome Emulſion with the four cold 
Seeds; you may gargle with a Decoction of the 
Roots of Marſhmallows, Purſlain, and Lettice, 
mixing therewith ſome Syrup of Violets. If there 
is a Suppuration, you muſt make a Cataplaſm 
with a Decoction of Hyſlop, wherein you are to 
Keep Fenugreek-flower and Wormwood, Melilot 
and Camomile Powder; towards the latter End, 
when the whole is reduced into a Pap, add 
thereto a little Butter, or the Fat of a Hen; you 
may uſe a Gargle, which may be inſenſibly ſwal- 


lowed, made of Barley, Smallage, and Hyſſop- 


leaves» ſweeten'd with a little brown Sugar: If 


there be any groſs Phlegm which fticks to the 


CE ſophagus, you may eat Leeks boiled with ſome 
Vinegar, or Muſtard with Meat, and you ma 
provoke vomiting with a Feather, with Squilli- 
tick Oximel, or Radiſh-Juice mix'd with a little 
Honey. 

OFF-SETTS, young Roots that ſpring and 
grow from Roots that are round, tuberous or bul- 
bous; alſo the looſe outward brown Skins, either 
in Tulips, Onions, &c. 

OGRESSES, a Term in Heraldry, the ſame 
with Pellets, which ſee. 

O1L, a Liquor whoſe Particles hang.one to a- 
nother, and eaſily take Fire: There are ſeveral 
Sorts of Oils, and they are all formed in the ex- 
terior Earth; thoſe which are towards its Surface, 
produce Springs, which are very rare; ſuch is 
the Fountain of Gabian in France, whole Oil is 
admirably good for Pricks in Horſes Feet; and 
in the re they have the Oil of Petrol, ſo 
= wh becauſe it comes out from Rocks and ſtony 

aces. 


There are other Oils, which mount up into 


the Air, and there form Exhalations ſome of 


which fall down afterwards upon Corn and de- 
ſtroy it. 


| 


Moſt Plants and Animals contain Oil in them. 
Oils are drawn from Plants, as from Lavender and 


Roſemary by a Refrigeratory, Serpentine, and 


Balneum Vaporis; the Oils of Walnuts and Al- 


monds are ſeparated by way of Expreſſion, they 


being pounded and put into a Prefs , they like» 


from Paper and Brick. 

Chymiſts and Phyſicians give alſo the x, 
of Oils to thoſe thick Juices that diſtil from 
ral Trees, ſuch as Balms, Roſin and Gums. yi 
alſo contain ſome other Matter; for they wo 
Oil from them by the means of a Retort, u 
do alſo from Roots, Leaves, &c. 
Finally, there are Oils which are mird 
ſome Parts of the Earth, and which enter nts 
Compoſition of Metals and Minerals. 

But theſe are better known under the Nm 
Sulphur, which is yet another Sort of Oilg 
ſolid Conſiſtence: It is very difficult, not to 
impoſſible, to ſeparate the Sulphurs of Mey 
and Minerals, | 

It may be obſerved from what has been 
that in general Oils are of three Sorts ; the 
is 11quid, and retains the Name of Oil; the ſea 
is of a Conſiſtence inclining to ſolid, and thi 
call'd Gum or Roſin; and the third is folid, 
cauſe it is intimately united with the Ming 
Parts, or rather, becauſe they are thoſe ſame 
neral Parts which have the Properties of Oil, 
this is that which is call'd the Sulphur of Ma 
and Minerals. 

O1L, or Olio, a very conſiderable Potty 
which may be ſerved up to Table as wel 
Days of Abſtinence as on Fleſh-days. 

To have an Oil or Olio for Fleſb days, Take 
Sorts of good Meat, viz. Part of a Buttock of Be 
Fillet of Veal, a Piece of a Leg of Mutton, Du 
Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Quails, a Piece 
raw Gammon, Sauſages, and a Cervwla, 
roaſted or fry'd brown; put them into a Pot, 
ry thing according to the Time that is requii 
for boiling it, and let a thickning Liquor ben 
of the brown Sauce, to be mingled togeti 
As ſoon as the Scum is taken off, ſeaſon yu 
Meats with Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, & 
ander-ſeed and Ginger, all well pounded, vi 
Thyme and Sweet Baſil, and wrapt up in 
nen Cloth; then add all forts of Roots and He 
well ſcalded, according as you ſhall thinkfit,u 
as Carrots, Turnips, Parſnips, Cabbage, Pal 
e and other Herbs, in Bun 
In the mean time, provide Saucers, Silver 
and other Veſſels for that Purpoſe 3 and when 
Pottage is ſufficiently boiled, let ſome Crull 
broken into Pieces, and laid a ſoaking in the 
Broth, after it has been cleared from the Fat, * 
well ſeaſoned. Before you ſerve it up, Peu! 
a great deal more Broth, ſtill continuing to 18 
away the Fat; dreſs your Fowls and other 
and garniſh them with the Roots, if you ui 
only one great Diſh; otherwiſe they m7” 
ſerved up without Roots, putting the Sa * 
Silver Diſh, with a Silver Ladſe therein, 8 
which every one of the Gueſts may tak 
ſome Soop, when the Olio is ſet on the Table 

You may likewiſe have an Olio for 
and in order to it, Take ſome good Bro 
Soop, or half Fiſh Broth, let all the above, 
tioned Roots be put into it, and boiled N 


as is neceſlary 3 then dreſs your Olio vi 


6s. Mi, 
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"Ile Loaf in the Middle, and garniſh it with 
pots. . 

TMEN-T, a Compoſition made uſe of for 
ng Wounds : Oil is the Baſis of Ointments; 
r is uſed therein to give them a certain Con- 
pence; ſome Parts of Plants, Animals and Mi- 
nals are likewiſe imploy d, becauſe of their 
toes: This Compoſition, according to the 
mhſtence thereof, will remain much longer 
on Wounds, and by this Means the Parts of 
Mich it is compos'd have Time to unfold them- 
ves by Degrees, and to act inſenſibly. 

W There are ſeveral ſorts of Oint ments made for 
Uſe of Mankind, and the Manner of prepar- 
the chiefeſt of them, with their Virtues and 
operties, ſhall be ſet down in their Order; and 
t of the Green Ointment. 
Take two Handfuls of Betony, two Handfuls 
Agrimony, two of Vervain, as many of Pim- 
gel, and two of red Pimpernel; of all theſe 
bs you are to take nothing away but the 
X = on the Ribs, and waſh and cleanſe 
n very well with fair Water, wipe them with 
white Linnen-cloth, and put 'em to infuſe all 
pether in a clean earthen Pot, which you are 
fill with good White-wine ; or for want of that 
ith good Claret ; let the Veſſel be cover d, and 
Herbs fteep'd therein for the Space of four 
d twenty Hours; and after having put the 
erbs all together, boil them in the ſame Wine 
a large Kettle, and when enough, take them 
and let them cool a little, ſo that you may 
veeze them with your Hands, and pound em 
a Stone Mortar, and ſtrain em thro” a Strain- 
or new Napkin, ſo that none of the Juice may 
man either in the Mortar or Napkin ; after 
lich put them into the Wine, in which they 
xe boiled, upon the Fire in the ſame Kettle: 
ue muſt be taken that the Wine be very clean, 
that no Part of the Herbs, nor any manner 
Filth remain therein, and put into it a large 
laß full of the Juice of Tobacco pounded and 
rained thro' a Napkin ; ſuffer this Decoction 
| boil a little, then put in a Pound of white 
uch, atherwiſe called Roſin, pounded and re- 
Kel into a Powder, and ſearced, and when this 
melted, throw in eight Ounces of white Vir- 
0s War; let there be added an Ounce of Ma- 
ek well picked and reduced into Powder: 
mult always with a little wooden Spattle be 
ming theſe 1 ＋ upon _ ire, and 
m bailing gent or above a quarter 
in Hour, taking Care that they do not riſe fo 
pol over ; and when you have taken the 
off, lay it the Floor to cool, and 
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Vun the while ſtarring the Stuff. 
i x n grown ſo cold that you may hold 
f ns een it, you muſt take à Pound of the 
dier Turpentine, waſh it in a Braſs Pan, 
{ 8 with a wooden Spattle, and change the Wa- 
g r becomes as white as Milk, and hav- 
rep al drain dit, put it into the Decoctiou, and 
Ways ſtirring, that you may well incorpo- 
ut chen put the Kettle upon the Fire 


a and cauſe it to be boil'd till you find that 


this Ointment does not draw at all; then with the 
ſame Spattle put ſome of it into cold Water or 
Wine, and when it iscold ſqueeze it between your 
Fingers, and if it does not draw, it 1s enough 
done; then take it off, and let it cool ſo far on- 
ly, that you may be able eaſily to touch it; re- 
duce it into the Form of ſmall Rolls, and wrap 
them in white Paper made Pipe - wiſe. 

As to the Virtues of this Ointment, 1. It cures all 
Wounds as well old as new, takes off proud Fleſh, 
and makes good Fleſh come in the Room of it. 

2. It draws out all Thorns, if there are any in, 
and all Sorts of Corruption. 

3. It cures theStinging of Adders and other ve- 
nomous Creatures, draws out the Poiſon, and 
heals the Wound. 

4. It cures all forts of Impoſthumes, and Corns 
upon the Feet, 

5. It is proper for Wounds in the Head; and if 


win £ 


the Seall oken, it has been ſo effectual as 
to ſet it to rights, and cloſe it. a 

6. It is good for the Evil, in what Part ſoever 
of the Body it is. 


7. It cures Impoſthumes between the Ribs and 
the Flanks. 

8. It is good for all ſorts of Hurts. 

This Ointment ſhould be made in the laſt Week 
of the Month of May, when the Herbs are beſt 
and have the moſt Virtue, or at the Full Moon 
in the ſame Month. . : 

To have a Cooling and Anodine Ointment pro- 
per for I»flammations, Pains and Hot Intempera- 
ments, Take the Leaves of Semper-viva Major, 
Semper-viva Minor, Mouſe-ear, Umbillicus Ve- 
neris, Nightſhade, Juſquiam, Elder, and Baſtard 
Rhubarb, of each one Handful ; pound the whole 
in a Mortar, and mix the ſame with two Pounds 
of the Oil of Olives, -till the Simples are well 
boiled; then ſtrain the whole thro' a white Lin- 
nen-cloth, and add thereto five Ounces of yellow 
Wax, to give it the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, 
and make Uſe of it for the Evils before. mention- 
ed : Melt it firſt upon a Plate, and having a- 


nointed the Parts affected, with it, put on ſome 


Paper, and over that a Piece of Linnen- cloth. 
That call'd May Ointment, is prepared thus; 
Take two Pounds of May Butter, a Pound of Mag- 
num Diachylum, three Pounds of new Wax, the 
ſame Quantity of Roſin, and about half a Glaſs 
full of Lemon · juice: Melt the Butter in a Copper 
Pan, and then throw in the Diachylum cut into 
ſmall Pieces, which you are to melt as well as the 
Butter; you are next to cut your Roſin into ſmall 
Pieces, and to put in the ſame, and melt it like- 
wiſe; after which do the ſame by the Wax, and 
let the whole be boil'd together for half an Hour, 
and ftir it continually ; when you have taken the 
Pan off the Fire, add to it the Lemon-juice, and 
keep ſtirring it continually with your Spattle till 
the whole is well incorporated, when that is 
done, put it into ſome earthen Pot, or ſome o- 
ther Veſſel proper to keep the ſame in. 
| This Ointment is very good for all forts of Ul- 
cers andWounds; but you muſt, before you apply 


it, bathe theWound well with ſome Wine and Oil 
X 2 of 
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- a Ladle, and put it upon a Plate to ſee if it is 
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of Olives boiled together, and chafe it as hot as 
you can bear it. ; 

That called the Divine Ointment, 1s prepared 
in this Manner : Take an Ounce and two Drams 
of Galbanum, three Ounces and three Drams of 
Armoniac, and an Ounce of Opoponax, uſe a 
little more of the ſaid three Gums, by reaſon 
of the Waſte that may happen in ſtraining them 
after they have been infuſed. 

2. Pound theſe three Gums groſsly in a Mortar 
apart, put them into an Earthen Pot, with two 
Paris Pints of White-wine Vinegar; let 'em ſteep 
two Days and two Nights, and ſtir them every 
Day twice or thrice with a Spattle : Or elſe, in or- 
der to make it in four and twenty Hours, make 
a very {mall Fire, which renew three or four 
Times during that Space, under the Earthen Pot 
wherein the ſaid Gums are ſteep'd, and ſtir them 
as often as you put Fire on, that they may the 
better diſſolve, and be incorporated with the Vi- 
negar, then put the whole into a Copper Pan up- 
on the Fire, and boil them gently, to the Dimi- 
nution of a quarter part of the Vinegar, or there- 
abouts; when that is done, ſtrain theſe Gums, af- 
ter they have been well diflolved, through a 
Stamine or ſtrong Cloth, and let them be well 
ſqueez'd. 

3. When you have {trained the Whole, put it 
again upon the Fire, and boil it till the Vinegar 
is wholly conſumed, and the Gums are embodied, 
and this you will know by letting ſome Drops of it 
fall from your Iron Spattle upon a Plate, which 
when it grows cold becomes thick and firm: 
_ take off your Pan, and ſuffer the Gums to 
COOI1. | | 

4. Then take two Pounds and an half of the 
beſt Oil of Olives, and put it into a Pan, which 
mult be large, and deep enough ; after which, 
take ſome Gold Litharge, paſſed thro” a Steve, and 


ad it in the Oil. ; ſtir it continually with a 


ong and large wooden Ladle; take an Ounce of 
Verdigreaſe ſearced thro' a fine Steve, throw it 
into the Pan, and keep it ſtirring as before; then 
t your Pan into an Iron Stove, with a very 
| final) Fire, that the Pan may not be much heated , 
and bcever careful in ſtirring it without Inter miſſi- 
on with the wooden Ladle (for the Litharge will 
otherwiſe grow into a Lump) till the Ingredi- 
ents are well diflolved, and incorporated toge- 
ther with the Oil. | 
5. You are to obſerve, that this Operation wall 
at leaſt take up three Hours 'Time, and that at 
the Expiration of one Hour theſe Ingredients wall 
become of a dark green Colour. 
Then you may put more Coals under the Pan, 
and continue to ſtir it till the Ingredients become 
yellow, and begin to crackle, which it will 
do in about an Hour, this done, make a greater 
Fire than before, and ſtirring the ſame more vi- 
gorouſly, it will become of a pale Colour, ſome- 
thing like a wither'd Leaf, in about a Quarter of 
an Hour; and fo ſtir on, till it becomes of a red 
Brown; and then you may take a little of it with 
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the Stuff continually in order to incorporatetif 


| after another with your Hands, wetted in 


| — 

6. But if it does ſtick, put it on the Fire 29; 
and give it a Boil or two, ever ſtirring it, andy 
it ever and anon, till you find that it neither fig 
to the Plate nor Tour Fingers. 

7. When it is brought to this paſs, take it fi 
the Fire, and then put in half the Wax, wig 
muſt be cut, or rather ſcraped like ſmall Shay; 
and as thin as poſſible ;- you are to put it in 
little and little, and always ſtir it, then putty 
whole upon a moderate Fire, and put the q 
half in by degrees: There muſt be no more thy 
a Pound of Wax. 

8. When that is done, take the Pan of 
Fire, ſuffer the Ingredients to cool a little; inth 
mean time, take your Pan, in which your Guy 
already boiled and cold, are; put it upon a ſad 
Fire, to melt them a little, and pour them in 
the other Pan, that has been taken off from tx 
Fire, and is a little cooled, and ever tir the wh 
together with your Ladle, until the Gums x 
well diſſolved with the Drugs; then take} 
Levant Load-ſtone, reduce it into a fine Pond 
ſearce it thro' a Tu Sieve, and pound it i 
a Stone, that it may ſtill be made more ſubtil,k 
Ounces of which you are to put into a Piece 
Paper, and pour it very gently upon the the 
Ingredients , incorporate and mix the ſame wil 
a Ladle, in the Pan, when 'tis taken off from 
Fire; for thould you put in the Load-ſone Pop 
der while it is upon the Fire, it would in a n 
ſo ſwell up all the Ingredients, that a good m 
of them muſt be loſt ; and when you haven 
incorporated the Stone-Powder with them, jt 
the Pan upon the Stove with a moderate Fire 
der it, and ſtill keep conſtantly ſtirring it wi 
your Ladle. 

9. In the mean time, theſe following Things! 
ing reduced into Powders, viz. an Ounce of f 
Myrrh, two Ounces of long Ariſtolochy, an Ou 
of Maſtick in Tears, an Ounce of Bdellium, ® 
two Ounces of pure and clean Frankincenſe, pl 
them thro” a Sieve ſeparately, and without Ml 
ing them together; and placing each of tit 
apart upon a Sheet of Paper, put 'em ently a 
after another, in the Order here ſet down, 
the Pan that is upon the Fire, while anothe! 


all; when all the Powders are in, continue 
conſtantly till the Ingredients ſiwell up to® 
Breadth of three Fingers ; as foon as they ſich 
take off the Pan, and continue ſtill ſtirnns 1 
gently with your Ladle, till they grow thick, 
come between ſoft and hard, ſo that you 
eaſily handle your Ointment with your Fine 
and not taint them z then with your Ladlets 
this Ointment by Lumps, and lay them oh 
clean and ſmooth Table, that is moiſten 7 
White-wine Vinegar z knead or dreſs _ 


the ſame Vinegar z then form them into Rok 
and wrap each apart in ſome Paper, in ond 
keep them long by you : The older they i 
better they will be. 


embodied and ſticks no longer to your Fingers. 


| Fo make uſe of this Ointment, which — 
come to its Perfection till it is two or three Fl 
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n vou are to apply it to ſome Wound, 

| der El, you muſt — Ba or ſoften it with 
ir Finger dipt in a little Vinegar or Wine, 
— ſpread it upon a Piece of black Leather, Taf- 
y, or Dimity, and not upon a Linnen Cloth, 
Zuſe it will ſink into it. | * 
2. There is no N ty you ſhould put either 
Tent or Lint into the Wound, unleſs the Wound 


"The firſt Plaiſter that is laid on muſt not be 
ken off under four and twenty Hours; but thoſe 
dat are laid on afterwards may be removed e- 
ery twelve Hours, unleſs there be a Neceſſity 
f taking them off oftener, by reaſon of the 


duantity*of Matter that may come out of the 


ound. a | 

4. In taking off the Plaiſter, you muſt wipe a- 
y the Corruption, and beſmear the Ointment 
ith a little Wine or Vinegar, and put on ſome 
ore Ointment where it may be wanting, and 
bus one Plaiſter may ſerve more than ance. 

5. It muſt be obſerved, that the hurt Patient 
zuſt neither eat Garlick nor Onion; for he will 
ſooner cured in eight Days, than in two 
ſonths if he does. - 

As to its chief Virtues and Properties; it cleanſes 
much, and brings on. new Fleſh, without 
wufing any Corruption in the Wound. 

It cures cut or bruiſed Nerves, in what Man- 
r ſoever it be done. 

In like manner it cures all Swellings, and if an 


. 
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rr 


e has his Head ſwell'd beyond Meaſure he mu 
ave it before this Plaiſter is apply'd. 
It will heal Wounds made wit Fire- and 


xtinguiſh the Fire in them, and will cauſe the 
id and Iron, and even all extraneous Bodies 
o come out of the Wounds. 

It 1s alſo very. good for Wounds made with 
Arrows, and will draw out broken Bones, if there 
e any in the Body. DEE 

It will cure the Bitings of venomous and mad 
eatures; for ĩt will. readily draw out the Poi- 


dn, 
It cures all Sorts of Impoſthumes, Mumps,Can- 


er and Fiſtula's ; ſo it will alſo the King's-Evil, 
5 Id Humours and ſcald Heads: It is g in 
12 e Plague, and for all Sorts of Ulcers, whether 
ld or new. 


u good for Scurf in Children: whoſe H 
tt be ſhav'd before it is applyd. CE) 
gh Many have the Benefits been that were recei- 
kom it in the Piles, whether internal or ex- 
oa! and ſeveral have been happily reliev'd 
be Tooth-ach, by applying it to the Temples. 
1s Others have been cur'd of Ge Rheumatiſm, by 
ut Mine it to the Nape of the Neck. | 
is een you find your ſelf menac'd with a Pal- 
br 4, "you — 5 uſe of this Plaiſter, you will 
1 r ens 
. due Food for Fiſtula's that grow in the Corner 
p lay — hab A. as for all o and PRE 
2 at fo 3 ** Perſon _ 

1s proper for in the Eyes, and all o- 
4 Yor — the Eyes, an 


ther Diſtempers incident to them. It cloſes the 
Eye-lids, being applied to them by Way of Plai- 
ſter for fifteen Days together, & 

It preſently ſtopsBlood iſſuing from a Cut, by 
bathing the Place and applying this Plaiſter 
warm'd at the Fire to it. 2 | 

It is alſo good for Burns, which muſt be firſt 
waſhed with Vinegar and Salt, and then apply a 
Plaiſter of this Ointment. You muſt put into two 
Spoonfuls of Vinegar, ſix Grains of Salt bruiſed, 
and wartned a little, in order to melt the Salt, to 
cauſe the Pains of the Gout to ceaſe, applying a 
Plaiſter to the afflicted Parts. 

It cures all Pains of the Head, Megrim, ver- 
tigo's and Madneſſes, by applying this Plaiſter 
upon the Top of it, and by-purging and giving 
the Patient pectoral Remedies. Several have been 
cured by it of the Falling Sickneſs, Evil, Rheu- 
matiſm, and other inveterate and ſtubborn Diſ- 
eaſes: It is alſo good for Diſtempers in Women's 
Breaſtsz ſo it is for many others, as has been 
found by conſtant Experience; and they who 
have been ready to have 4 4 Legs, Hands, or 
ſome other Member cut off, by the Operation and 
Application of this Ointment, without doing any 
thing elſe, have been entirely cured, and have 
ſaved their Limbs. | | 

M. Chomell adds, that there ought to be intel- 
ligent and charitable Perſons in the Provinces of 
rance, (and the ſame may be ſaid of the Counties 
of Britain) to prepare this Ointment, that had ſeen 
it done at Faris. For if thro' Ignorance, Avarice, 


or Malice, in order to run it down, it be not pre. 


pared as directed, it may do much hurt, anger 
the Wounds, and may kill the Patient, 

We muſt not omit taking notice, that this 
Ointment is good for the Farcy in Horſes, if you 
Pierce the Swelling with a red hot Iron, ſhave 
off the Hair, and pour in ſome of the Ointment - 
melted, ſo it is alto for a Prick in the Foot. 

The Ingredients for that which is called the 
Black Ointment or Plaiſter for all Sorts of Wounds, 
or the Ointment of Ricomo, ſaid to be his Inven- 
tion, are ſeven Pounds of Oil of Olives, two 
Pounds of the Lint of old Cloth, a Pound of pul- 


| 


|| verized Ceruſs, half a Pound of Gold Litharge, 


half a Pound of new War, a Pound of pulverized 
Myrri, and two Ounces of pulverized Aloes. 

t the-Lint into a great Pan, pour upon it th 
bil of Olives, ſo that the Lint may be thoron nly 
wetted or ſoaked with it; then put the whole 
upon a Coal-fire, which muſt not be great, for 
fear the Fire ſhould catch the Oil, and burn all 
the Lint z you muſt r it with a 
Rod or Iron Spattle, till the Lint be all conſumed, 
which you . „ by putting a little of it on 
a Plate, and that there is no Thread of the Lint 
to be ſeen: Mhen that is done, take off the Veſſel 
from over the Fire, and when it has done boiling, - 

ut inthe Pound of Ceruſs by little and little, keep 
Bring on, and ſet the Pan upon the Fire for 
a Minute; then take it off again, ſtirring it al- 
ways, and put in the pulverized Gold Litharge; 
then boil it a little again, and put in the Half 


Pound of War cut into ſmall Pieces, and let it 
| 3 take 
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by little and little, ſtill ſtirring it, put in the 
Pound of pulverized Myrrh, and then again boil 
it a little, then take it off, and add with conſtant 
ſtirring, the two Ounces of pulyeriz'd Aloes, and 
ſetting it on once more, let it have two or three 
Walms more; after which put a little of it upon 
a Plate to ſee if it has taken; if it be ſoft it muſt 
be boil'd again gently, till it attains to a due 
Conſiſtence, and when it has done fo, put it upon 
a Table or Board, with a Spoon, let it cool, and 
then make it up into Rolls. 

If it ſo happens in boiling your Ingredients, 
that the Fire ſhould catch, you muſt have a-Co- 
vering or Sarpler ready, which you have dipt in 
Water and well wrung, that ſo it may be only 
moiſt and no more, and cover the Veſſel preſent- 
ly with it, by that means you will preſently 
quench the Fire within; and that to the end 
you may loſe nothing, you muſt put this Veſſel 
into another large one : This Caution may be 
uſed in reſpect to all other Things of this na- 
ture. 

If the Wound be but as it were Skin deep 
you muſt put this Plaiſter upon it, wiping it 
every Evening, and continue to do fa till the 
Cure is effected. 

Where there is ſome Excreſcence of the Fleſh, 
you muſt dreſs it as you have begun, for it wall 
naturally bring it down. | 

If there is dead Fleth, and that the Wound is 
old, you muſt take a Roll of this Plaiſter, put it 
into a Pot, with ſix Spoonfuls of the Oil of Roſes, 
or for want of that O1l of Olives; melt the whole 
together; then take a E Quantity 
of Lint, put it in and let it imbibe the whole, 
after which put this Lint into another Pot, which 
you muſt cover carefully, that you may preſerve 
the Virtue of it; and when you are minded to 
make uſe of it, take out a little, put it into the 
Wound, and order it ſo, that the Wound may be 
entirely covered with the Lint, which you muſt 
apply very lightly, without either preſſing or 
twiſting it, that the Humour may have room to 


| 


take another Boiling : This done; take it off, and | 


Hour, and the Myrrh in a fine Powder, mult 


Thirdly, the Plaiſter muſt be changed en 
Day, and wiped every Evening. "I 
ourthly, you may make a greater ox, ley 
5 of this Ointment, by augmenting g 
diminiſhing the Doſe of each Ingredient, 

An Ointment for all Wounds, Ulcers and Diſs 
pers in Women's Breaſts when they are almoſt 4 
rotten, cancered, and Noli me tangere, confine 
theſe Ingredients, viz. Four Pounds of the 
Oil of Olives, a Pound of Venice Cerufs, th 
ſame Quantity of Gold Litharge and B 
Piteh; four Ounces of the choiceſt ind 
tranſparent Myrrh, and three or four Pound 
new yellow Wax, that you may have it na 
or leſs liquid. 

Take an earthen Veſſel 
and about the Brim, put 
ter another into it Pr the Oil, which muſt 
boiled over a moderate Fire for half an 
till it begins to grow black, then take it 
adding the Ceruſs to it; boil it for half an How, 
then put in the Litharge, and boil 'em for half 
an Hour. Note, that the Ceruſs and Lithay 
muſt be in an impalpable Powder; when thaty 
done, add the Burgundy Pitch, boil it alſo ſor an 
ther half Hour; next the new Wax for half u 


that is nes withy 


the Ingredients one. 


gently put into the Pot when taken off the 
Fire, for otherwiſe all will be loft ; keep contins 
ally ſtirring the Maſs with a wooden Ladle, til 
the Myrch is incorporated with the other lr 
dients, and that the whole. grows cold; ya 
muſt alſo in boiling and mixing the other Drug 
ſtir them from time to time, for fear they ſhoull 
ſtick to the Bottom. 

Apply a little of it upon a Linnen Cloth, 0 
need uſe neither Tent nor Lint, and it will 
the Help of Gop perform the forementiox 
Cures, and heal even Women's Breaſts, tv 
they were rotten. 1 1 

o prepare a or urative On 
Take two Pounds of OC of white a 
yellow Wax, Mutton-Suet near the Kidne)$ 
pure Roſin, Sea-Pitch, and Venice Turpentit 
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come out eafily ; you muſt change the Lint 
Morning and | AP ang but the 
may ſerve for a Day; you may w 
are even bare, put this Lant * on, and 
in caſe the Wound be black, it will take away 
the Blackneſs without the falling of the Bone. 
It is to be obſerved in the firſt Place, that if the 
Orifice of the Wound be too ſmall and deep, you 
muſt put in a little Lingen Tent, for fear you 
ſhould not be able to take. out the Lint, but the 
Tent muſt firſt be dipt in the melted Ointment, 
and care muſt be taken you do not preſs it, be- 
cauſe of Room for the corrupt Humour to come 
out. | 
Secondly, the Tent muſt not penetrate to, the 
Bottom, by reaſon. of the-Fleſh which muſt grow, 
and in caſe the Orifice: ſhould be too little, or 
that the, wounded Party finds, himſelf incom- 
moded with the 'Tent, you muſt pour into the 


Plaiſter | finely 
hen the Bones 


. 


1 


each half a Pound, and two Ounces of Maſtid, 
pulveriz'd 3 let the faid Ingredients 
melted with the Oil, and then add to them 
Maſtick Powder, in order to make the 
This Ointment will penetrate all Sorts of 1. 
228 and Buboes as well venereal as Pe, 
eatial 3 and they continue the Application al: 
Plaiſter made of it, after the opening or br 
of the Abfceſs, till a perfe& Cure is eſſettel 
To have Roſe Ointment, Take Hog's Graf 
well purified and waſhed ſeveral Times, fre 
red Roſes pounded, and pale Roſes, of esch fm 
Pounds; take off the little Membrane unde 
the Hog's Greaſe, and cut the Greaſe inte 
Bits, and having well waſhed it in cold Wals, 
melt it in a glazed earthen: Pot, upon 3 1) 
{mall Fire. | 91 
Take the ficſt Greafe that ſhall be melted, t 


Wound ſèéme of the Ointment melted in Oil, 
and put a Plaiſter over it. 


| when you have waſhed it well and ſtrain d uche 
a linnen Cloth, mix it with the ſame (ang 


lt 
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Roſes well bruiſed, put the whole 
110 2 glazed earthen Pot that is narrow at the. 
wth, cover it well, and put it fot the Space of 
+ Hours into hot Water, boil it for an Hour, then 
Min and ſtrongly expreſs the Whole, . 
Take the four Pounds of pale Roſes newly 
wn, and having well bruiſed them, mix them 
ich the firſt Compoſition in a Pot, which you muſt 
jop well, and keep the ſame in Water near boiling 
ur fix Hours, then ſtrain and ſtrongly expreſs the 
hole, When you have ſeparated the Dregy, ſuf- 
vr the Ofatment to cool, and keep it for Uſe. 
If you have a mind to give this Ointment a Roſe 
plour, you muſt, a Quarter of an Hour before 
1 ſtrain it the laſt Time, throw in two or three 
hunces of Orcanet Root, which ſtir in the Olxt- 


If you would have it keep its white Colour, and 
ive it the gmell of Roſes, put in Damask Rofes 
ithout Orcanet. 3 8 * 
Laftly, if you would give it the Conſiſtence of 
Linzment, add thereto a ſixth Part in Weight of 
he Oil of Sweet Almonds. - : 3 
This Ointment is good apairift all outward In- 
lmmations, eſpecially againſt Tetters, Ereſy- 
las, and Phlegmons; it is alſo uſed for th 

ad-ach and Piles. 6: 
The Ingredients for the Ointment or Plaiſſer o 
it. Andrews 925 are four Ounces of Gum- Ele 

wo Ounces of Noſin, two Ounces of Bay Oil, and 
s many Ounces of Venice Turpentine. | 
Pormd the Rofin and Gum Elemi, melt them 
wether over ſmall Fire, to which add after- 
ds the Turpentine and Bay Oil. 
When the whole is well incor ed, ſeparate 
te groſs Part by ſtraining it t ro? a Clot „ and 
hen it grows cold, roll it to keep. 

This Ort ment is tiſed for Wounds in the Breaſt 
nalſoproper to cleanfe and confolidate Wounds 
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rattured or diffocated Parts: Finally it helps to 
mke ſerous Humours tranſpire. | 
OrnTMent, (Green) à Medicine uſed in the 
we of Horſes, of which there are ſeveral Sorts 
prepared after this Manner. Take a clean Skiller, 

which put Roſin, to the Qtrantity of a Wal- 
nt, which being melted, put to it the like Quan- 
ite of Wax, add half a Pound of try'd Hog's Greaſe; 
nd when it is melted, put into it of common E 
a4 ne, oneSpoonfu after they are aff melted 
id well together, put in half a Pound of 
runary Turpentine, and when that is diffolved, 
e It off the Fire, and put thereto an Ounce of 
1 ugreafe beaten into fine Powder, and ftir it 
Cy; but have a care it does not run over, 
the Verdigreafe will cauſe it to rife 3 then fet 
c car upowthe Fire til it begins to immer, and 

ate it off 3 for if it be fuſferetl to boil 


a 


* | tov much 
kurn red, loſe its Virtue of healing, and 
mne corrofive ; then ſtrain it thro” 4 Cloth 
bs me earthen Pot, and keep it clofe covered, 
as there fflall be Occaſion: i 

are, to 


*. Virtues of this Green Oltment 
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nd Ulcers : It diſperfes Contufions and fortiftes | ly iripoſſtb 


Wounds, tho' ever fo out, or infected with | 
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nify and heal abundantly, and withal {6 firmly 
and ſoundly, as never more to break gut; av ul. 
ſo to draw owt Thorns, 
ſuch Things in the Pie 
Another green ( 
of May, for the caritig all Kinds of Straits, Aches, 
Burnmgs, Scaldi 
an 
4 
young Bay-Berries, beaten very well in E Mort 
then take four. Pounds of new. Shee 
work the Herbs and it yery' well t 
your Hands, till they be incorporat 
as one Lump 

Sallet Oil, and 


Splinters, Nails, and all 


ſh: 3 
Ointment, made in the Month 


8, and Swellings Whatever, in 

15 N thus: Take ha 

ermwood, ted Bape, ati 

ar 

p's Suet, arid 
3 


gether 5 | 


Pitt of the 
ound of Rue, 


and 
to Which put tis. Quarts 
work that alſo, till it b6coiries al 
of one SoftnefR and Colour, hieß thereupon put 
into a new earthen Pot, and let it ſtand cover 
for eight Days; then let it be boiled over a ſoft Fire 
two or more, keeping it ſtirring all the 
while 3 after which put into it four Ounces of the 
Oil of Wins, letting that boil as long. In 6rdet t 
know whether it be well boiled, put a Drop of it 
upon a Plate, and if it be upon a fair Green it is 
enough; then ſtrain it thro' a new Canvaſs and 
keep It in an earthen Pot; it will Keep good ſeven 
or eight Tears. 1 
A thitd Sort for the healing of any new or old 
Wound, is to take a Handful of Roſemary, Wound. 
wort, red Sage, Ma d 
, cut t x 
e 


ort, Comfrey, Rue an 
Sortthernw > 


1 ſmall and boil fhe 
in a Pound and an half of May Butter, with th 
like Quatitity of Bod Suet, and when it is done 
ſtrain gut the Ointment from the Herbs; put it 

a Medicine uſed for 


into a Pot and keep it tor your Uſe. 
1 INES + ( ee e. 

oy ſes + It happens not unfrequently in the Cure 
of et 75 Legs that nre ollen, at the 
Hamours being ſtopt, are fo condenſed upon the 
Flefft, and grow hard by Degrees that-it is utter- 
| e to reſtore *em to their uſual Shape 
and Soutrdtiefs, without fore powerful Reſolv nts 
for which this Ofntment, being one of the beſt, is 


thus prepared. | 
Tike Pai a Pound of crude « ickſilver, and 
four Ourices of the Powder of Brimſtone, p 
them info 4 Mottar, and incorporate them with 
the Peſtle till the Mercury be quenched, then ad- 
ding a Pound of Tallow; mix and make an Oint- 
af 
t 


ent, and in the Application of it, thave awa 
the Hair as cloſe K. You gan, and afterwards rul 
the Part with the furcingle till it grows hot, with: 
our making it raw, then apply the Ointment, hold- 
ing, a red hot Iron Bar near the Part, to make it 
penetrate the deeper in, wrap it about with a 
Horſe datt a Cover over that, bindin 
on the Dreſſing with a Piece of Lift; which is le 
apt to leave a Mark of Impreſſion than a Cord; 
orty eight Hours after, renew the Application as 
be Ges d vu Riu not rub the art.with a Sur- 
 cingle) and ontinye to da after theſame Manner. 
his Remedy ſeldom dilappoiats the Expect 
tion of thoſe WO apply it ; for the Particles of 
he Mercury are ſubtil enough, to, penetrate and 
diffolve inveterate and hard Swellings,, ſuch as 


# 


| 


&g, prdur 


, ſpangy or corrupted Fleſh, to car 


(ole chat 


remain after the drying upof Scabs, and 
| Yy2 | 


other 
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other filthy Sores in a Horſe's Legs. But if the 
Legs be ſwol'n and gouty after the Farcy z or 
if the Horſe is old and the Swelling very hard 
and inveterate, it is in vain to attempt the Cure, 
which in this Caſe is abſolutely impoſſible. _ 

You may moreover deſtroy all forts of Ver- 
min, by rubbing the Part where they art ingen- 
der'd with this Ointment; ayd the ſame may be 
ſucceſsfully uſed for anointing of Bedſteds that 
are apt to breed Bugs, and even to procure Sali- 
vation. ; 

O1NTMENT of Naples, an Ointment for the 
Cure of the Farcy in Horſes; for which take Re- 
algar and Sublimate, of each two Ounces, Ar- 
ſenick and Euphorbium, of each an Ounce ; beat 
'em into fine Powder, and incorporate em with- 
out Heat, with half a Pound of pure Oil of Bay, 
and make an Ointment of them. 

This Ointment muſt be kept in a glazed Pot; 
and when you have Occaſion to uſe it, open the 
| 22 or Swellings with a Lancet, and put into 
"the Holes a little Cotton dipt in it, without heat- 
ing it in the leaſt. If you perceive next Day, 
that it is fallen off, you muſt put in a little Cot- 
ton, with ſome freſh Ointnent; but if it ſticks, 
one Application will ſuffice. 
| Solleyſel obſerves, that an Italian Groom, who 
communicated to him the Deſcription of this 
Ointment as a great Secret, cured many Horſes 
without applying any other Remedy ; and that 
he ſtrictly kept his Promiſe to him, that he would 
never publiſh it during that Groom's Life. It is 
alſo good to cure Warts, 1 Scratches, 
and all manner of Excreſſences, when it is judi- 
ciouſly applied and well looked after. Thoſe 
that would ſee more of the Diſeaſe in Horſes cal- 
led the Farcy, may conſult that Article. 

OINTMENT of Oldenburgh, a Preparation that 
1s very uſeful to heal and dry up the Pains, Rats- 
Tails, Mules, and other foul and watery Sores in 
a Horſe's Legs, and it is thus prepared: Put 
two Pounds of common Honey into a glazed Pot, 
and as ſoon as it begins to boil, remove it from 
the Fire, and add Verdigreaſe in fine Powder, 
and white Vitriol groſsly beaten, of each four 
Ounces, incorporating em with the Honey; then 
ſet the Pot again on a ſmall Fire as before, ſtir- 
ring the Subſtance about; and adding two Ounces 
of Galls in very fine Powder, take it off a ſecond 
Time from the Fire; and after you have conti- 
nued ſtirring it for ſome time, put in an Ounce of 
Sublimate, beaten very ſmall, and ſtir all the 
Subſtances together till they are cold. 

This Ointment dries up Sores very powerfully , 
tho” it may be made ſtronger, by adding four 
Ounces of A e after the Ointment is cold; 
but care muſt be taken not to put in too much, 
leſt it ſhould occaſion a Swelling in the Leg: It 
muſt be mix'd over a very ſmall and gentle Fire, 
and as ſoon as you perceive it begin to boil too 
faſt, you muſt immediately remove it from the 
Fire, for otherwiſe, 1t will certainly fly over the 
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and other running Sores, you muſt anoint d 
Parts lightly, renewing the Application eren 
Day; but the ſame Caution need not be obſery} 
in reſpect to Warts, which are oftentimes cu 
by this Ointment. It may be kept a long Tims 
without loſing its Virtue. + 

Waſh the Pains or running Sores every Eye, 
ing with the ſecond Water, and if the Horſe 
old, you may uſe Aqua- fortis: But if the Diſea 
will not yield- to theſe Remedies, you muſt 
ply this Ointment of Oldenbigb, or the Mat. Han 
Ointment, which will certainly dry up the m 
lignant Humours, provided the Leg be m 
ſwoln, | | 

If the Leg be ſwol'n, take white Vitriol and 
Allum, of each a Pound and a half; boil em f 
a clean glazed earthen Pot, with five Pints d 
Water, to the Conſumption of one half, and pre 
ſerve the Water for Uſe. You muſt firſt cut of 
the Hair, and make the fore Place very clea; 
then bathe it every Evening with this Water, til 
it be healed. This is one of the beſt Remedia 

O18TER, a Shell-fiſn well known, as in th 
common Way of eating it: But there are other 
Ways of dreſſing them; in order to which, put 
your Oifters into a Stew-pan, with a little Wate 
and Verjuice, and let them have one Walm a 
Seething; then take em out and reſerve the Ly 
quor that is in the Shells, to be put into the li 
goos when ready to be ſerv'd up to Table. 
Thus a Side-diſh may be made of Chickens 
farced with Oifters, for which ſee that Article, x 
alſo Duck, Pike, &c. a 3 
To have Oifters in a Daube ; open your Oifen 
and ſeaſon them with fine Herbs, viz. Parlley, 
Chibbol, Thyme and ſweet Baſil; as alſo ſome 
Pepper, and a little White- wine; then cover en 
again with their Shells, lay them upon a Gn. 
iron, and paſs the red hot Fire-ſhovel over en 
from time to time; when they are ready, they 
may be dreſſed and ſerv'd up uncover d. 

o have farced Oifters, after having openel 
'em, let *em be ſcalded, and afterwards 
ſmall, with Parſley, Chibbols, Thyme, Peppe, 
Salt, Anchovies and good Butter; let the Cul 
of a Loaf be ſoaked in the Sauce, with Nutmty 
and other Spices, and two or three Yolks of 
and let all be pounded together; then let 
Oiſter- Hells be farced, and having breaded « 
waſh'd 'em over, let em be put into an Ori 
bfr a Grid-iron. They may be brought to Ir 
ble either dry or with Lemon. juice. 
Tou may, after you have marinated Oifters n 
Lemon- juice, put em into Fritters and fry e 
till they come to a fine Colour. = 

OLD AGE, the laſt Stage of a Man's Li 
and to which he attains after having tho 
the other Ages of Childhood, Yout and Mit 
hood. All old People are not "_ uber 
Infirmities, but ſtand in need of more than u® 
al Precautions. _. 

To attain to an advanced and even 
old Age, Take three Pounds of Roſe-water * 


Ounces of Orange and Lemon-peel dry 0 4 


1 55 


Pot: It is fo ſtrong, that if you lay on too much 
of it, it will raiſe a Scab, inſtead of drying up a 
gore, and therefore in the Cure of Pains, Clefts, 


the Shade; Nutmeg, Clove, and Ci 0 


-. 
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u four Ounces 3- a Pound of red Roſes, that 
ce been gathered two Days, two Pinches of the 
"ms of Roſemary, a Pinch of Laurel Leaves, 
o Pinches of Hyſſop, two Handfuls of Marjo- 
a much Balm-gentle, and the ſame Quan- 
of wild Roſes s put all theſe together with 
me Roſe-water; Bed upon Bed, into a Glaſs 
-mbeck, diſtil them very gently with a Bath 
nie, and keep the Water that comes out for 
ur Uſe. | s | 1227 
This Water has not only the Virtue to proleng 
© toan extream old Age; but it will make you 
e a freſh Colour, will fortifie all the Parts of 
Body, expel ill Humours, cure Catarrhs, De- 
ions and Palſey ; it is very good for Cancers, 
d will hinder the Infection to ſeize the Heart 
the time of Peſtilence; it will forward Wo- 
en's Menſes. 

It isgood for the Diſorders of the Heart, and 
res the Diſtempers of the Stomach, Eyes, and 
eeth : They take about two Spoonfuls of it 
uning and Evening, and rub the diſordered 
arts therewith. -* 7 

2. Iake of the Root of black Hellebore, and 
Leaves of the ſame Plant, four Handfuls of 
1; waſh the whole with very good red Wine, 
d put it into a Veſſel well lated in the Junctures 
er you have bruiſed them very ſmall; and alſo 
ore the luting, you muſt put in two Paris 
nts of the beſt red Wine, and leave your Maſs 
d boil in this Bath for four and twenty Hours; 
ten ſtraining the Liquor and putting the re- 
ning Part into the Preſs, add what comes out 
mm it, after you have ſtrained and filtrated the 
me, to the other: You are to throw the Dregs 


ay. 

Take new black Hellebore and red Roſes, of 
ch four Handfuls, and three Drams of Cloves, 
ule the whole very ſmall, and put it into a 
ens Pint of good Claret, and a Chopine of ex- 
llent Brandy; put the Veſſel well luted for a 
pay and a Night into a boiling Bath; then hav- 
lp ſtrained, preſſed and filtrated it, put it to the 
ﬆ Extraction, and diftil the ſame to the Con- 
tence of Honey. h 

Take two Drams of Ambex-greaſe, and Orien- 
| Saffron one Dram, put them to the diſtilled 
aer, re-diſtil them, and cohobate the ſame 
mce; then add the Salt which you have 
2 from the Faces, to the Quantity of five 
- an latte put the whole to the hony'd 
ſtance, and circulate for four Days. 

Lou may from ſixty to ſeventy, take half a 
poo ul every Month; from ſeventy to eighty 
. Quantity every fifteen Days, and from 
Fly to the End of your Days once a Week. 
LEANDEx, ſee Roſe Bay-tree. 

Go bY, Garden for Pot.herbs. See Kit. 
SHR: | 
Outve, the Fruit of the' Olive- tree, which 
ought into our Country from Italy, Spain, &c. 
hy ay be ten 8 various Ways ; 
* cularly Side - diſbes ma made o 
| * ft aller, Wood-cocks, Partrid es, and 

= 01 Fowl, with Olives, all which 
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plaining one, a ſufficient Light will be given to 
what relates to the others. | 

Then for a Side-diſh of fat Pullets with Olives, 
take fat and large ones, that are very tender, 
truſs them up well, and roaſt them with a good 
Slice of Bacon upon their Breaſts: In the Interim 
let a Ragoo be prepared with Chibbols and Par- 
ſley chopt, and fry'd in a little Lard and Flower; 
this being done, put into it two Spoonfuls of 
Gravy, a Glaſs of Champaign Wine, minced Ca- 
pers, an Anchovy, bruiſed Olives, a little Oil of 
Olives, and a Bunch of fine Herbs; add a good 
Cullis, in order to thicken the Sauce, and let all 
be well ſeaſon'd, andthoroughly:clear'd from the 


Legs be cut off at the Joints, and their Wings 


tied up, as alſo their Legs and Breaſts ; bruiſe 
them alſo a little, and afterwards put them into 


ſerved up hot to the Table, be dreſſed in a Diſh, 


pouring in the Ragoo, and ſqueezing the Juice | 


of Orange upon them. 

OL1VE-TREE, a Tree of which there are two 
Sorts, viz. the Garden or cultivated Olive- tree, 
in Latin called Olea, and the wild Olive- tree, 
called Oleaſter. The firſt has longiſh, pointed, and 
thick Leaves, that are green on the upper and 
white on the nether Side; the Flowers are like 
thoſe of the Willow, but ſmaller, and they are 
quickly ſucceeded by. green Fruits, which when 
they grow ripe turn black.. The Wood is hard 
grained, and burns as well green as dry. It 

rows in hot Countries, bloſſoms in April and 
ay, and the Fruit is ripe in October. 

The Leaves of this Tree are very aſtringent 
green Olives are cold and aſtringent, and ſtop 
Fluxes; they are injurious to the Lungs; how- 
ever, they will create an Appetite, and fortifie the 
Stomach : The Leaves being pounded are good 
for St. Anthony's Fire, and creeping Ulcers; the 
Juice drawn from them, mixed with ſome Vine- 
gar, is good for Carbuncles and St. Anthony's 
Fire; the ſame Leaves þeing cured, will ſerve to 
cure Ulcers in the Mouth, and their Decoction 
has the ſame Effect; their Juice being applied, 
ſtops the Blood, and Floodings in Women. | 

he wild Olive is ſmaller than the other, and 


they are very agreeable to the Taſte. It grows 
wild in hot Countries. 2 
The Leaves are colder than thoſe of the Gar- 
den Olive, and alſo more aſtringent, and the 
produce all the above-mention'd Effects wit 
more Vigour; the Oil held in the Mouth is good 
for rotten Gums or ſuch as have corrupt Hu- 
mours in them, and faſtens the Teeth, if you waſh 
your Mouth therewith ; beſides which it will 
whiten them ; if you rub your Body therewith, 
it will hinder you to ſweat, prevent the ſhed- 
ding of the Hair, take away the Dandriff, &c. 
of the Head, and cure Ulcers and the Itch. 
Thoſe who have the Curioſity to raiſe Olive- 
trees in temperate Climates, they muſt do it 


from young Plants, brought from hot Countries 
2 K and 


are dreſs'd in the ſame Manner, fo that in ex- 


Fat; then take the roaſted Pullets, let their 


the Sauce: They mult a little before they are 


has ſmaller and prickly Leaves and Fruits, but 
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and make uſe of the following Earth; Take one 

half of good Kitchen Garden Earth, a quarter | 
Part of Mould and a quarter Part of Rubbiſh, 
mix the whole together, and fill yaur Baxes 
wherein you deſign to put your Olive Plants there- 
with, after you have put pure Rubbiſh at the 
Bottom to the Thickneſs of four Fingers, which 
will ſerve to drain the Water off when you wa- 
ter them and you muſt water them as ſoon as| 
you lant them. 

Cold being injurious to Olive-trees, you muſt 
have a good Green-houſefor them in the Winter; 
but in Summer expoſe them to the South Sun; 
vou muſt water them ſometimes when the Wea- 
ther 1s very hot and Earth too dry. 

OMELET, a- kind of Pancake, made divers 
Ways. To have an Omelet with Sugar, after you 
have whipt as man y Eggs as you think fit, put 
to them a little Milk, Cream, and Salt, with ſome 
Lemon Peel cut very ſmall , let all be well 
beaten together, and make the Omelet ; but be- 
fore it is put into the Diſh, it muſt be ſugar'd 
in the Frying-pan, and turned as it is frying on 
the Side that is coloured; the Plate upon which 
it is to be laid, muſt likewiſe be turned down- 
wards: In the next Place ſtrew it with Sugar and 
ſome Lemon- peel minced, and ice it all at once 
way a red hot Fire-ſhovel, in order to be ſerved 

Ot. 

Thoſe that make Omelets of green Beans and o- 
ther things, with Cream, firſt ſhell the Beans, ſlip 
out their Skins, and fry them in good Butter, 
with a little Parſley and Chibbol, then havin 

ured in a little Milk-Cream, let them be wel 

caſon'd and ſoaked over a gentle Fire: Let the 
Omelet be made with new laid Eggs and Cream, 
and ſome Salt be put into it, according to Dil- 
cretion z when it is ready, let it be dreſſed on a 
Diſh, bind the Beans with one or two Yolks of 
Eggs, turn them upon the Omelet, ſo that they 
= | ſtick to the Side of it, and carry it hot to 

able. 

Omelets of the like Nature may be made with 
Mouſſerons, Morilles, common Muſhrooms, green 
Peaſe, Aſparagus-tops and Artichoke-Bottoms, 
white Js black Truffles, Spinage, Sorrel, &c. 
all with Cream; but it 1s proper they ſhould be 
cut into ſmall Pieces. A 2 great Quantity of 

Omelets may be thus diſguiſed, and theſe little 
Cream Sauces may ſerve to fill up your Plates, 
orDiſhes, garniſhing them with ſmall Garnitures, 
ſuch as fry'd Artichokes, Bread -toaſts, Pufts, 
Fleurons, Feuillantines, Artichoke-bottams fry'd 
in Paſte, and others of the like Nature, as ſhall 
be judged requiſite. Care muſt be taken that all 
be ſerved up hot. 

For that which they call a Gammon-omelet, ha- 
ving firſt perpared a Haſh of good boiled Gam- 
mon, with a little raw Gammon, let the Omelet 
be made and dreſſed in a Dtſh, ordering it with 
this Gammon-Haſh according to the preceding 
Method; the ſame thing may be done with 
boiled Nears-tongue. 


* 


let the Ragoo be turned into the ſame F 
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cut it into little Pieces, in the Form df: bk 
as alſo ſome bail'd Gammon and Muſhiny 
cut likewiſe into little ſquare Pieces, with Cap 
Livers, Truffles and other Sorts of Garnitite f 
well dreſſed in a . Let the Omelet be 

in the mean time; before it is dreſſed ni 
Diſh, let ſome. Crums of Bread be put in i 
when it 1s ready, let it be moiſtened with a1 
Gravy and ſerved up hot. Thus Omelets 
be farced with all Sorts of Ragoos, (ſo that ven 
leſs to inſiſt on them any longer) particia 
with Veal-kidneys boil'd, Veal Sweet lit 
Livers of Rabbets or Leverets, thoſe of Can 
Sc. as well as on Fiſh-days, with a Fiſh-wd 
Carp-roes and a good Herb-farce. 

Orion, in Latin Cepa, a Plant of wig 
there are two Sorts, viz. the White and the l 
It is a Plant that ſhoots up ſtrait and hol 
Leaves, about a Foot in Heighth; the Stem 
pears in the midſt of the Leaves; it is mul 

low, and thicker below than above It us 
bout three Foot long, and at the” Top beat 
pretty thick Head, which ſuſtains a Tu 
Flowers, ſtanding round-ways, and of a white 
purple Colour; theſe Flowers are ſucceeded 
the Fruits, which contain Seeds that are 
round and of a darkiſh Hue: The Root, to uu 
we commonly give the Name of Onion, 
which is uſually to be underſtood ſo, when 
mention or uſe it in the Kitchen, is a round u 
but ſomewhat flat at the Top and Bottom, as 
fiſts of ſeveral white or red Coats, has a diſam 
able Smell, and will make your Eyes water ua 
you cut it. 3 

Onions, whether white or red, are multi 
by Seed and cultivated in the ſame Manner; i 
make uſe of a Rake to cover the Seed with El 
if they come up too thick, they muſt be thius 
and thoſe that are left will come on the ben 
They do not extend their Fibres far downwal 
and therefore at the time of Sowing,or ſoon all 
the Bed muſt be trod or beaten flat, and them 
as equally ſown as may be, when you are toi 
owe ay 2 a 1 13 moſt, ove!h 
whereby the Root will grow r. 

Onions, according to M.Chomall are of tw 
Colours, the white, the Pale, and purple Reiz 
ſays, three Colours, becauſe he does not tale ia 
to be different in Species, ſince they have 1! 
Manner the ſame Taſte; and as for their 
ties, he leaves that to the Botaniſts. 11 

It is to be obſerved, that Onions may be 10 

* 


with Parſley; but when you do that, von 
ſow others in a Bed apart, and when the 
grown up to the bigneſs of a Hen's Quill /* 
muſt replant them with.a Dibble, that you! 

ve them very large. 

If you falſe thine to continue in the ſame - 
wherein they have been ſowed, they wil 
up ſooner in Seaſon, than thoſe that are h 


They will run into Seed, in great aan 


There is another farced Omelet prepared thus; 
Take the Wing of a roaſted Chicken or other Fol, 


therefore they muſt be trod down, and 4 
make them grow big. yo 
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When you ſee them as it were out of the allay the Pain; being mix'd with ſtrong Vine- 


und, and that the Leaves are very dry, and gar, it will ſtop the Bleeding of the Noſe , it 
you may ſay ripe: take them quite out, .and|mult be put up the Noſtrils with a Pledget. 
ea 
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not the leaft Onion behind, ſuffer them to 42755 ed Onion eaten with ſome Sugar, Oil, 
in Heaps upon the Place, then lay them up and a little ME cures-a Cough, is Food for 

a temperate Room, which ſhould be rather|aſthmatical People, and for Shortneſs of Breath. 
than moiſt. 6 Take out the Core of an Onion, fill it with Cum- 


your Onjons are in Seed, they are ver gal Ft ſhes, an ſtop the Hole, and roalt it 


When yo! f, U b | 
et. to be blown down by the Wind, becaufi under hot Aſhes, and then preſſing out the Juice 
the Burden they bear, and the Weakneſs ol the put it into the 8 it will be found to be very 
Ax and ſo broke or bended down to the Ground, good for Deafneſs. _ 
iich will rot the Seed inſtead of F it; The thick Coat of an Ouion, burnt-pr roaſted 
event which, make a ſmall Rail round the under hot Aſhes, allays an inveterate Head, ach 
d, or elſe ſet ſmall Sticks at equal Diſtances, and M Fm, if you put a little Bit ↄf it, mqiſten- 
exchof which you are to tie four or fiveStems;|ed with the Oil of Roſes and Bay, into the Ear 
which you are gently to draw and bend em, on the Side where your Pain is. An Onion pound- 
ithout breaking any of em if poſſible. When ed with, freſh Pntter, allays the Pain of the Piles , 
Stem is dry, and that the Head openly diſco- being pounded with Honey and Salt, it is a ſo- 
rs the Seed, it is a Sign of its Ripenels, and |vereign Remedy for the Bitings of mad Dogs and 
ſereſore you muſt cut the Stems and lay the other Animals; being boiled in Wine or Wate 
eads to ary upon ſome Cloth, and put that then pounded and fry'd in common Oil, an 
| which falls of itſelf upon the nr A applied by Way of -Cataplaſm to the Navel, it 
e apart, as the beſt, and then when the whole |aſl[wages the Gripes in Lune n Women; being 
well dry'd, rub the Stems or Heads with your |roaſted and mix d with ſome Wine, and Oil of 
ands, in order to get as much of the Seed as Lillies, it will ſuppurate Swellings. Take awa 
pn can. If. Jp have no mind to do it then, tieſ the Core of an Onzor, fill the Cavity with Treacke 
Heads in Bundles, and hang em up in a pro- or Mithridate diflolv'd and mix'd with Lemon- 
Place, and your Seed will keep and increaſe] juice, ſtop up the Hole with the Slice you had 
Goodnels, and uſe it as you have Occaſion. I cut off, roaſt the whole in hot Aſhes, ſo long 
adviſeable you ſhould make uſe of none but till well incorporated and mixed tqgether, then 
pur own, or ſuch as you have from a Friend ſqueeze out the Jyice,of the roaſted Onion, and 
pu can depend upon; for there are thoſe that give it to aPerſon ſeized with the Plague; let him 
ll it, that will put upon you that which is too| preſently lie down in his Bed and be well cover- 
l, and conſequently incapable of Spearing, on ed that he may ſweat : This is a Remedy that 
Ile they ſcald it. To know if it is good, put a has not its equal for the Plague, provided the Pa- 
inch of it into a Porringer, pour Water upon i tient ſweats preſently. 
d infuſe it for a little while upon hot Embers, To have Onions in a Ragoo, Take ſome large 
Id it will bud if it be good; if not, throw it a-|ones, and roaft em in hot Aſhes, then cut em 
ay. in Pieces and put em into a Niſh upon a Chafin- 
| We commonly ſow Onions in March, or ſoon [diſh, with freth Butter, Salt, Pepper and Nut- 
ler, and in fine, fat, and warm Mould; hut|meg; let the whole ſoak, and when ready to boil 
de may be ſown all the Year, that you may add a little Vinegar, and ſerve up the Ragoo 
pre young Onions or Scallions; and ſuch as are hot. | 
wn in Autumn muſt be cover d with Straw or To have Onions in a Sallet, boil them in a 
eaſe Hawn, and ſo preſerved all V inter, and Pottage, or roaſt them in Aſhes, and ſeaſon em 
vey will be early Chibbols or Scallions in the with Oil, Salt and Vinegar; you may alſo add 
. The beſt Onions are ſuch as are bronght a little Pepper. 
Jam gan, from whence they of St. Omer had We ſhall but juſt mention here, that you muſt 
dem, ome of which have weigh'd eight Pounds;| take off the outer Coat or Skin of your Onions, 
dale therefore the large, round, white and] whether you put them into Pottage qr eat them 
un-skinn'd. in a Ragoo, and that generally the white anes are 
Onions are better for Uſe than Taſte. He that to be preferr'd before the red, becauſe they have 
po. at "ory tender Onions daily with Honey | a better Taſte, tho they are ſmaller. If Onions 
Wi. Wil enjoy thetter Health than heed, are eaten to exceſs, they are ſaid to offend the 
are better bail'd than raw, better comfitted|Hcad and Eyes. 
FE XY, and therefore the dry ſhould be made] Ow1on-Es8exceE, a fart of Sauce for a roaſt- 
m gallets, Fricaſſies, and other Occaſions. | ed Turkey, for which ſee Turkey. 
de Juice of Onions will make the Hair grow, OriArE, a Medicine taken inwardly, and 
e purulent Ears, and take away white Spots, made up of different Ingredients, as Liquors, 
Um the Face as other Parts af the Body. Powders, Pulpa, Sugar, brought to 2 


Oriew taken ith the Juice of F will ſoft Condiltences t  Iikewife ive this Name 
( "hh «4 | WS *\ 47 . ö an to 
BME aDropſy, Finken 5 Bud. if yo nuff] Antidotes, Eldar and Confz@; 


e. ections. 
FLO: ole, it will Purge the Brain; mix To have a wonderous Opiate to cool the Liver 
Lingen cloth to 


F 


ibes. If you apply] and purify the Rlood, Take twoDrams of Succory- 
ounds or Hurts at wall Roots, the Roots of 2 Polypody, ** 
| 2 
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ſins of the Sun, Liquoriſh, and Couchgraſs, of 
each one Dram, four Maiden-Hairs, Borage, 
Scariole, Endive, Betony, Agrimony, Hops, Pim- 

ernel and Scabious, of each one Handtul ; the 
our cold Seeds, Marjoram, Fennel and Anniſe, 
of each two Ounces : Make a Decoction of them: 
Then take ſix Ounces of cleanſed Sena, which 
boil in the Decoction: Take two Ounces of white 
Agarick, two Drams of Cinnamon, and a Pinch of 
Cordial Flowers, which you are to put in to infuſe, 
boil it with a Pound of Sugar; then add four 
Ounces of cleanſed Caſſia; Conſerve of Borage, 
thoſe of Bugloſs and Violet, of each two Ounces ; 
and of all theſe Ingredients make an Opiate. The 
Doſe is a Dram and an half two Hours before 
Meals, once a Week, or twice a Month. 

To have an Opiate wherewith to clean the 
Teeth, Take four Ounces of Porcelane, half a 
Pound of Brick, and half a Pound of Cinnamon, 
pound the whole together and ſearce it thro” a 
very fine Sieve. 

Another for the Teeth, is to pound and paſs 
thro? a very fine Sieve two Drams of calcined 
Allum, two Drams of Cinnamon, half an Ounce 
of Bread-Cruſt burnt, half a Pound of Brick, an 
Ounce of Coral, and four Ounces of Porcelane, 
to which you muſt add an Ounce of the Conſerve 
of Roſes. 

To prepare an Opiate for Obſtructions in Wo- 
men- kind, Take Cream of Tartar, and Mineral 
Cryſtal, of each two Drams; prepared Filings of 
Steel, half an Ounce, Sena half an Ounce, Tur- 
bith and Salt of Savin, of each two Drams; Tro- 
ches of Wormwood and Capers,of each one Dram; 
you mult ſearce all theſe Powders thro? a very 
fine Sieve, and mix them with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Syrup of Maiden-Haar to give them a ſoft 
Conſiſtence : Two Ounces of this Opiate may be 

taken at a Time, and preſently after ſome Broth 
or a Glaſs of Whey muſt be drank. They ought to 
purge well before this Opiate is taken : Continue 
the uſe of it for fifteen Days, and if it has not its 
deſired Effect in that time, they muſt purge a- 
gain; and after an Interval of fifteen Days more, 
take it for fifteen Days longer, and both before 
and after that Time be ſure to purge. 

OrruM; ſee Laudanum, 

| Or, (French) a Term in 

WV•ỹ!, Heraldry, fignifying the 

E Colour of Gold; and they 

ſay, without this, or Argent, 

there can be no good Ar- 

moury. It is called Topaz in 

the Coats of Nobles, and 

Sol in thoſe of Sovereign 

Princes. It's repreſented in Engraving by ſmall 
Points or Pricks, as above. 

ORAGE, a Plant cultivated in Gardens; it has 
large Leaves at the Foot of the Stem, and point- 
ed at the Top, in the Form of Arrows, thick 
and full of Juice, which is rather yellow than 
green; the Stem, which is commonly of a darkiſh 
Colour, grows two or three Cubits high, and has 
a moerey many {mall Branches, upon which Seed 
grows like that of Creſſes, but much bigger; they 
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in Pottage; and that if it be ſet 


6 | ö 2 
ſow and cultivate it in Gardens, and in! 

Days time, ſays M. Chomell, it is fit to eat: q 
Engliſh Authors ſay, the tender Leaves are mi 
with other cold Salletting ; but that it ix} 


neither it nor Lettice will need 


ORANGE, the Fruit of the Orayely 
well known in their ſeveral Kinds, viz. thok 
China, Sevil, the Fort and others, which 
either ſweet or ſour, or elſe both ſweet and{ 
a, tr IP 

Seril Oranges may be preſerved in Quan 
Sticks , the \ wr are firſt to be 4 q l 
zeſted after the ſame Manner as Lemons, (for wii 
{ee that Article) except that the Surface of tf 
Or ange peel muſt only be pared off very lighth 
they may then be cut into Quarters or Sticks 
you ſhall think fit; but the Skin on the lui 
and the Juice, muſt be taken away. In theme 
while, ſome Water muſt be ſet over the Fire, u 
the Oranges are to be thrown in as ſoon as it! 
gins to boil. It may he perceived that they 
done enough by their ſlipping off from the 
and then they may be cooled, by putting tix 
into freſh Water, as alſo afterwards into clan 
Sugar: They ought, at the ſame time, tou 
ſeven or eight covered Boilings, and to beſet 
to cool: However, they muſt be boi led ovet'# 
Fire again till the Syrup becomes almoſt !i 
and drained the next Day, to be put into 
while the Syrup is made pearled, which bi 
poured upon the Oranges, they may be kept ' 
till you judge it expedient to dry them; 1! 
this Caſe you may obſerve the Direction 
down for Lemons, ; 

Sevil Oranges may be preſerved entire, after k 
ing turned or zeſted, by throwing them inio 
Water, and afterwards ſcalding them ove 
Fire till they become very ſoft and flip off 
the Pin; then they muſt be cooled and ſo 
with a little Scoop made for that Purpoſe, ® 
Hole bored in the Middle, where the Stalk gr 
They are uſually put into Sugar, and dry din 
ſame Manner as the Sticks of Oranges. 

China Oranges may be preſerved whole 3 1 
former, except that Part of them may be 
without ſcooping, as being very deliciow 7 
done altogether entire, by reaſon of their 8 
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neſs 3 ſo that it is ſufficient only to makes BY 
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away the 2 2 to the 
r may penetrate the Inſide. 
ey cal — of the Fort, are of a 
cet our Taſte, and may be preſerved in Quar- 
or in Sticks, . g 
Gur Oranges are likewiſe preſerved both in 
varters and in Sticks; but it is obſerveable, that 
er having ſcalded them they ou; ht to be 
p'd for a Day or two in certain Pails or other 
Jels filled with Water, which are to be chang- 
fFom time to time, to the end their Bitterneſs 
ay be taken away, As it may be perceived by 
Tincture which they give the Water. 
r the reſt, it is expedient only to obſerve 
bat has been already delivered with reſpect to 
other Sorts of Oranges; theſe laſt are choſen 
r from among the Bigarrades, or the Sevil 
enges which are of that Nature. 
The Zefts of Sevil Oranges are ordered in the 
e Manner as thoſe of Lemons, which ſee ; fo 
e Orange-Slips; tho certain Slips of ſour Oranges 
e generally put into a Kind of Sugar-plums, 
led Orangeaz, which are very grateful to the 
aſte when ordered with good Sugar; the ſame 
rt of Sugar-plums are alſo made with Lemon- 
bps; ſee Orange-flowers preſerved, Orange-flower 
ads, and Faggets of Oranges. 
ORANGEADE, a Liqour, for the making of 
hich, a greater Quantity of Oranges is required 
han for the common Orange water, which Head 
ou may conſult ; that is, you muſt take fix 
ranges and two Lemons for every Quart of Wa- 
r;you are to ſqueeſe out their Juice, and leave 
be Zeſts to ſteep for ſome Time; or elſe beat up 
he Water, by pouring it out of one Pot into 
nother, then preſſing the Oranges, the Liquor 
ay be ſtrained and ſet by to cool. 
OxanGe-FLoweRr-BuDs, the Germens of the 
lowers of this Fruit, which are preſerved by Con- 
Qioners in the following Manner; they throw 
n firſt into Water and Salt, and continue them 
Perein during eight Days; then they let them 
Iran; and prick them in two Places with a Pin, 
dat is, on the Bottom and thro' the Middle, to 
le end that they may more eaſily imbibe the 
War. In the mean while they ſet ſome Spring- 
ater over the Fire, and when it boils, they put 
de Flowers into it, with a little La 
they are half done, they ſet ſome Water 
Wer another Furnace, and lay the Buds a drain- 
. which muſt he thrown into it as ſoon as it 
eins to boil: They afterwards drain them again, 
ner which they muſt firſt be put into clarified 
ar, and then ſcalded three ſeveral Times, 
bitout ſetting them over the Fire; only pour 
i the Sugar from the earthen Pans that con- 
«© the Buds, boiling it at firſt a little ſmooth, 
0 afterwards quite ſmooth, and turn it at laſt 
lame Buds, and then being ſet by to 
wa may be drain'd and dry'd with Pow- 
ü r d From ne PrxESERVED, an O 
Din "the Confectioners performed in the fol- 
into 5 Manner; firſt the Flowers muſt be thrown 


the Top, to take 
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left in their Pickle ; then they are to be ſ:alded” 
in two Waters over the Fire with a little Lemon- 
juice, in order to be put into Sugar, newly paſſed 

thro the Straining-bag, and already heated; let 
the Sugar next day be boil'd a little ſmooth, and 


os upon the Flowers, for they ought not to 


e ſet on the Fire any longer; on the third Day 
boil your Sugar quite ſmooth, and pour it like-. 
wiſe upon the Flowers having afterwards ſet all 
by to cool, let the Flowers be drained and dried 
with Powder Sugar, laying them in order upon 
Sieves: On the Day following they muſt he 
turned on the other Side, ſtrewing them like- 
wiſe with Sugar. EVE 
ORANGE-FAGGOTS , ſee Faggots of Oranges. 
ORANGE-FLOWER-WATER, a Liquor pre- 
pared of the Flowers of the Orange-tree, of which 
take only the Leaves of an Handful of Orange- 
flowers, without the yellow. and green, thoſe be- 
ing ſufficient to give the Smell and Tincture; 
let theſe Flowers be infuſed in a Quart of Water, 
with a Quarter of a Pound of Sugar, in order to 
be ſtrained thro? a Sieve or Linnen Cloth; and 
when that 1s done, cool and ice it as occaſion 
requires. As to the performing of this laſt Part, 
conſult the Article Icrng : Otherwiſe if you would 
make a quick Diſpatch, beat up the Water with 
the Flowers and Sugar, by pouring them ſeveral 
times out of one Veſſel into another, ſtrain the 
* and ſet it to cool. 
eing Orange - Flowers are very dear, and 
that commonly the Water is very cheap, it is 
no Wonder that it is generally ill made, for it is 
only for the moſt Part a ſmall Infuſion of Orange- 
Flowers in common Water, as aforeſaid. But 
the better Way is to take ſix Pounds of Orange- 
Flowers, when they are in their Prime, bruiſe 
them in a marble Mortar, put them into an 
earthen Pitcher, add ſix Ounces of the Peel of 
Bitter or Sevil Oranges, cut into ſmall Slices; 
for this Peel has moſt Eſſence in it, and therefore 
is preferable to the other Parts, and gives a 2 
Flavour to this Water; and if you have ſome ſmall 
Oranges, about the Bigneſs of a Nut, to add to 
the Infuſion, after having bruiſed them, the Wa- 
ter will be much better. Pour upon this, White- 
wine and Balm. Water, of each four Pints; 
the Water may be made without any Humidity 
added, but it will not be the better for that, be- 
cauſe a part of the Eſſence would remain in the 
Reſidne; and as for the White-wine and Balm- 
Water, they diſſolve and rarify the odoriferous 
Parts of the Ingredients, and render them more 
agreeable to the Senſe of Smelling than they 
would otherwiſe be: If Balm-water be wanting, 
common Water may be uſed in its ſtead, or ra- 
ther double the Doſe of White - wine; ſtir all the 
Ingredients with a Stick, and having ſtopt the 
Pitcher cloſe, put it to a Digeſtion in hot Dung 
for two Days. Then open the Veflel, and turn 
over quickly the whole Matter into a large Cu- 
curbit of Glaſs or Earth, fitting to it a Head and 
Receiver, and luting the Junctures cloſely ; ſet 
the Cucurbit into a Balzeum Maria, or Vaporis, 
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will have a very good Orange flower. water, which 
muſt be kept in a Bottle well ſtopped. It is 
called the Water of Napha. 

It is good againſt Vapours and the Malignity 
of Humours; it is given in Hyſterical Diſtem- 
pers, to provoke Women's Terms, and to fortify 
the Stomach and Brain; the Doſe is from two Scru- 
ples to an Ounce. 

Thoſe who would have the Spirit of Orange- 
flowers, need only to put Orange-flower-water into 
a Matraſs, with its proper Head and Receiver, 
and to diſtil by a Balneum Vaporis, about the 
fourth Part of it, and this is the Spirit of Orange- 
flowers. It has the ſame Virtue with the Water ; 


but ſeeing it is much ſtronger, the Doſe muſt be 


the leſs. 

ORANGERY ; ſee Greer bouſe. 

ORANGE-TREE, a Plant that grows very 
high, its Trunk divides it ſelf into ſeveral great 
Boughs, and theſe again are divided into others 
that are leſs, cloath'd with Leaves as long as 
one's Hand, two or three Inches broad, and point- 
ed at the End; they are of a beautiful green Co- 
lour, and always laſting; the Flowers grow along 
and at the End of theſe Branches, con iſting each 
of five Leaves in a circular or round Poſition; a 
Style riſes from the Cup of theſe Leaves, accom- 
pany'd with little Leaves, which terminate in 
Stamina's or {mall Threads, and in the End turns 
to a Fruit almoſt round, covered with a fleſh 
Rind or Peel, divided into ſeveral Cells full of 
Juice, and little Bladders repleniſh'd with rug- 
ged Seed. 

The Care that ought to be taken of theſe Trees 
is owing to the different Climates into which they 
are tranſported, and yet it 1s not ſo extraordinary 
as to fright thoſe who are deſirous to raiſe them, 
the Culture being very eaſy, and the requiſite 
Conduct much readier than that which is neceſſar 
to Fruit Trees that require pruning, and whic 
he Gardener expeds to ſee without any De- 

ec. * 

"Tis not for us in England to propoſe Methods 
to raiſe Qange- trees from the Kernel, Slip, or 
otherwiſe ; this being too ſlow in theſe tempe- 
rate Climates. 

Thoſe that buy Orange-trees to put into Tubs, 
cannot be too careful how they make their Choice, 
ſince they are brought ſo far, and we are not to 
wonder ſome are more unſound than others : 
The Nurſery Men that ſell them, ſometimes ſell 
bad ones for good to ignorant Buyers, who when 
they have planted them, and waited till they 
might reaſonably expect them to ſtrike out, find 
themſelves deceived in their Purchaſe when it 
is too late; fo that he who would avoid the like 
Inconvenience, muſt know how to make his 
Choice. 

They bring Orange-trees into England, either 
with Earth about them, or without; in the firſt 
People cannot well be deceived, for ſeveral Bran- 
ches with Leaves are left upon them, which, if 
they handle them gently, they will diſcover, by 
the Firmneſs the fool in them, whether they 
are good or bad; for the firmer and brittles the 


— 


Leaves, the ſounder and more thriving they y 
conclude the Trees to be. | 

But as to the Orange-trees, which are impyy 
with bare Roots, and without any Earth gy 
them, they are no better than a Sort of Sith 
and no Judgment can be made of their Good 
but from their Bark: It is to be obſeryed | 
the Bark ought always to be firm, and thay 
making an Inciſion in it, it ought to quith 
Wood; for if it adheres to it, it is an infall 
Sign that the Tree is unſound yz the Wood thei 
diſcovered by the Means of this Incifion c 
to be moiſt with the nouriſhing Juice, ifi 
dry, it is an ill Sign. 
This Bark ought to be of a yellowiſh Col 
and not blackiſh Green; for the Blackneſs 
ceeds from an Inactivity in the Sap, or from 
ving been too often watered in the Voyage, v 
purpoſe to impoſe on the Buyers, who ouyhty 
reje& all ſuch as are accompany'd with the 
Marks. ; | 

The Manner of packing up Orange-tree: tit 
are ſent from Genoa to England is, that firſt 
ving prun'd the Roots, and prepared a Compoly 
on amy Earth like our Mortar, together vil 
ſome Moſs, they bind them up in it with M 
ſtrings, then put them into Caſes and ſo ſendtha 
over to us; and tho' they are commonly thi 
Months in the Paſſage, yet if due Care be tal 


. 


y|of them, they very rarely miſcarry when thy 


are planted. | 
As to Soils proper for Orange-trees, thoſe wi 


ſo looſely, and with ſo little Appearance 
Reaſon, that a Perſon of moderate Skill mil 
Culture of them, will conclude they have uſe 
great many Words to very little Purpoſe ; fork 
the Plant be of what Kind it will the Garden 
propoſes to cultivate, he muſt have a due Rei 
to the Nature of it, and to the Place where il it 
turally grew. This Tree grows naturally Wi 
moiſt Soll; but then it is in ſuch a Climate whit 
the Sun has Influence to correct that Humidii 
and therefore he that would accommodate hi 
ſelf to the Nature of this Tree, muſt make chu 
of an Earth compoſed in ſuch a Manner, ln 
for Want of this Heat the Moiſture may not du 
into agroſs and too cold an Humour, two 
lities very improper for Plants of a tender ( 
plection, that require Heat: On the other 
Care muſt be taken that the Earth be mh 
light; for in that Cafe, the Orange tree will 
deprived, in a great Meaſure, of what js requit 
for its Nourtſhment. 

To avoid theſe Extremes, let the Garden 
make choice of a good ſubſtantial Earth, ſyci 
a flat blackiſh Gravel, or a greyiſh Soil, f 
too light nor too moiſt, ſift it, put to it — 
thirds of Bed-mould, one of Cow-dung n 
roughly rotten, and mix all very well toßelhe 
When he has planted his Orange-trees, 5 
to the Rules hereaſter preſeribed, let him — 
the Superficies three Inches deep with — 
Earth, compoſed partly of that which is 
and partly of pure Mould. Bat 


have wrote upon this Subject have uſually au 
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ies where the Heat of the 


that 19, 


gether, as before 5 


an Inch 
— with what the Gardener's own Experi- 
ence ſhall caſually ſuggeſt to him, will ſuffice for 
any Climate whatever; provided it be where 
there is Heat ſufficient for railing an Orange.tree. 
dome compoſe their Earth of Street-dung tho- 
| rotten, the Dung of Pigeons, Fowls, or 
of fuch like Ingredients ; but thofe who are al- 
lowed to be the moſt anger rn Judges, cannot 
conceive how . — of Manure can in Rea- 
ſon be proper for Orange trees. 1. 
Orange-trees ought to be planted the firſt time, 
either towards the latter End of April, in May, 
or Ofober. If they were brought without any 
Earth about the Roots, let the Gardener waſh the 
Roots well, prune the Extremities of 'em, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe that . to be bruiſed, cut em 
to the Quick, and take off the Fibres which ſeem 
to be unſound. Then let him proceed to the 
Head, lop the Branches to what Degree he ſhall 
think proper; and this muſt uſually be done two 
of three Inches: When he has done this, he muſt 
for half a Day ſteep them in Water, and in the 
mean time, make ready his Pot or Tub, which 
he is to fill with the of Earth above-men- 
3 agrees beſt with the Climate where he 
is, taking Care to preſs it down with his Hands, 
left afterwards it thould have too great a Fall, 
and that the Tree ſhould ſink too deep, let him 
hy ſome Oiſter-ſhells or Pot-ſherds at the Bot- 
tom of his Tubs, that the Water may the ſoon- 
er drain away. 
The Tub or Pot being thus fill'd as near the 
Bram as poflibie, let him make a Hole, deep in 
Proportion to the Height he deſigns his Orange- 
tree, put it in, ſet the Roots in right Order, and 
be ſure to let em be four Inches deep, in 
a manner, however, as that the may al- 
ways appear; he muſt cover it and then water 
munew Plant, which will bind the Earth faſter 
d very much contribute to its taking 
dn; 2 1 muſt it to ſome freſh 
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d in warmerConn- 
n is more intenſe, 
the Gardener muſt have two Thirds of the 
Earth, ſomething moiſter than the Pre- 
-edent, and one Third of Mould, mingling all to- 
he muſt obſerve as a parti- 
eule Rule, not to cover the Surface any more 
with Mould. Thefe Examples, 


that it wi 


thus | bibe till the Water has left off bubblin 
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which will be of great Uſe to them; and then 
let him ſprinkle t once a Day with Water, 
to keep them freth, 

It happens now and then from the Length of 
the 3 that this Turf becomes too dry; ſo 
be proper before he ſets it, to put it in- 
to Water, in order to recover the Moifture it has 
loft, and to communicate its Subſtance to the Tree 
it embraces, after which he muſt plant the Tree 
according to the foregoing Rules, having firſt 
taken care to lop off the ſuperfluous Branches, 
and ſuch as may render its Figure diſagreeable. 

It having been obſerv'd already, that Pots and 
Tubs are made uſe of to ſet Orange trees in, Care 

muſt be taken, that they be * e in Big- 

neſs to the Size of the Trees defign'd to be plant - 
ed in em; ſo that thoſe in which the Gardener 
deſigns to plant his Trees the firſt Time, ought 
to be a Foot and an half on every Side, without 
including their Feet : As for Pots, none larger are 
to be met with, except ſuch as are made in the 
Manner of Vaſes, and are fit for Orange-trees of 
a reaſonable Height. 

The Orange trees are continued for five or fix 

Years in their Ora»ge-Caſes, after which the Gar- 
deners are obliged to caſe em anew ; but if be- 
fore the Expiration of that Term he obſerves 
ſome Defe& in his Trees, either when the Leaves 
wither and look pale, or when the Shoots grow 
crooked; or in ſhort if they donot ſhoot out in the 
Spring, tho' their Leaves continue ſtill to be 
he muſt not in theſe Caſes fo long e he 
re-caſes 'em, unleſs he run the Riſque of 
ſpoiling them quite; to avoid which Inconveni- 
ence, he muſt not fail to ſuccour his languiſhing 
Trees in the following Manner. 
In the firft Place, he muſt confider whether 
his Trees that are to be remov'd from one Cafe 
to another are great or ſmall; if it be a ſmall 
Tree, he muſt take away with his diſplanting 
Groove as much of the Earth as he can, and when 
he judges he has removed he muſt lift 
it up by the Trunk out of its with the Earth 
about it. 


When he has done this, he muſt take the Tree 
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Place, till the Tub orCaſe be fill'd with newEarth, 


compoſed after the Manner already 
Before he his Tree in the Tub or Caſe 
deſigned for it, let him ſteep. the Earth about 
n 
Z 

which let him take his Tree out of the Water and 
in 2 then ſet it in the Middle of the 


ſcribed. 
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As to the Replanting of the larger Trees, When 
a Tree is grown ſo big that it cannot be manag'd 
with the Gardener's Hands, he muſt make uſe of 
a Pulley faſten'd to ſomething above, round which 
ſhould be a Cord with one End faſten'd to the Tree, 
which by this means he may draw out of the Caſe 
but if the Trees be exceeding large, they may 
make uſe of a Crane to heave them up, and as 
ſoon as the Air comes to 'em, they muſt cut oft two 
Thirds, Earth and all, together with the ſuper- 
fluous Roots. It is not eaſy to ſteep them well 
in Water, and therefore having clcared them of 
the gravelly Stones, he muſt take an Iron Pin or 
Spike, and make Holes all about the Earth that 
remains at the Roots, pour Water into the Holes, 
and let it ſtand till it is ſoaked in, after which, 
he may put thoſe Orange-trees into Caſes, as has 
been already ſhewn. | 

There are ſome large Orange trees at Verſailles 
in Caſes above a Yard ſquare, and made to take 
down on all the four Sides, in order to pare off the 
hard, cruſty reticulated Roots, and to ſquirt Wa- 
ter with an Engine into the moppy Roots, to moi- 
ſen 'em often, when they ſhut up the four Sides 
again, and fill up the Cavities with freſh prepar'd 
Earth, and then give their Trees a good Wet- 
ting. b 
As to the Time of putting em into their Caſes 
again, Perſons vary in their Opinions, ſome pre- 
tend that September and October are the proper 
Months for it; others affirm it ſhould be 5 in 
the Spring, at the latter End of April or the Be- 
ginning of May; they have indeed ſucceeded in 
both Seaſons; but the moſt proper Times certain- 
ly in England is in April. 

Tho' Orange- trees ſhould be left five or ſix 
Years in Caſes, yet it will not be pans hor to half- 
caſe them, eſpecially if it be found they do not 
thrive to Satisfaction; this may be put into prac- 
tice at the End of three or four Years only ; the 
Method is totake a Dibble, with which the Garde- 
ner muſt dig up the Earth, and as he digs it to 
take it away; he muſt leave the Roots as bare as 
he can, by throwing out the Earth from the Caſe, 
then he muſt fill it again with Earth prepared for 
that Uſe 3 the Roots of the Trees muſt be ſup- 
plied well with it ; he muſt beat it down a little, 
and water it as much as his Prudence will direct 
him. 

Orange-trees, notwithſtanding they are in Caſes, 
ſhould be well dug, that by ſtirring the Earth, the 
Salts contain'd therein, may be better diſpos'd for 
Action, and ſo incorporating with the Orange- 
trees, they will ſhoot forth finer Sprigs; they 
ought to be dug every Month from the Beginnin 
of April to the End of September; but they muſt 
be let alone in Winter, for this Work will then be 
to no Purpoſe, becauſe that genial Sap which pro- 
duces Vegetation is at that Time ſtifled and un- 
active: The Earth is dug about the Orange-trees 
with an Iron Dibble or Pickax, care being taken 
not to hurt their Roots, and the beſt Time to do 
this Work is in rainy Weather. 


— 


tity of Water, he muſt be govern d by the ſmall = 


neſs or Greatneſs of the Caſes; he will percs; 

when the Tree is dry by handling its Pony i 
they feel ſoft, and if he can fold them without 
cracking, he may depend upon it that it want 
watering ; and yet this Softneſs and Pliantnets 


tis decaying, and therefore it muſt not be taken 
for a Sign of Drought, unleſs the Earth about in 
Root 18 dry, and the Weather being extremely hot. 
he may think it is of abſolute Neceſſity to wite 
it: He muſt begiff to water his Orange trees often 
in May, and leave it off at the End of Augift : T 
wet em once in ten Days afterwards is e 
till he puts em into the Green-houſe : He ſhouli 
then give them a very good Watering, which 
muſt ſerve for all the Winter, and till the Month 
already mention'd, when he is to begin the Work 
There are ſome who water them in April, eve 
while they are till in the Green-houſe; if ſo, it 
muſt not be done above once in a Fortnight, and 
that likewiſe very ſparingly. 

The Waterings that are beſtowed upon Orays 
trees frequently do not the good they would dz 
becauſe they are too diffuſed and ſcatterring far 
want of taking due Care to prevent it; which 
done by making a Kind of a Ring about theStems 
of the Trees in the Earth which contains them; 
it muſt not be very deep, but the Sides muſt be 
raiſed a little high, to hold in the Water thatis 
poured down ; beſides which, to keep up the Sides 
of the Ring, the Gardener muſt put ſome broken 
Pieces of Pans along em, high enough to ſtand 
above the Brims of the Caſes, that the Earth may 
not be ſcattered on one Side or. the other; the 
Evening is the fitteſt Time for Waterings, for the 
Humidity not evaporating, the Orange-trees reap 
the more Advantage by them. 

Some Inconveniences happen to Orange tre, 
by their being too wet at the Bottom of the Tubs, 
Pots, or Caſes, and that frequently with us in 
England, eſpecially when great Gluts of Rain fil 
in the Month of September, and that the Gardener 
takes no Care to lay down his Trees ſloping 0 
ſhoot off the Superabundance of Water; for 
that Caſe it often comes to paſs, that the Roots 
the Trees will be moſt of them in a periſhin3 
Condition, before the Months of Jonny or K. 
bruary following. This may be diſcerned by ther 
Leaves changing from a fine Verdure, to à 
ſtraw-colour'd Yellow, and by the falling off d 
the young Fruits, which were ſet in the Mon 
of Pal and Augnft before. This Yellownels lie 
wiſe ſometimes proceeds from over much water 
ing the Trees in the Autumn and Winter Seaſons; 
eſpecially if the Holes at the Bottom of the Po, 
Tubs, or Caſes, which ſhould be open fot 
Water to percolate or ſtrain thro' the b fog 


moppy Roots and Fibres, chance to be 

for want of Pieces of Potſherds, or of Oiſter® FT 
to lay over the Holes; beſides, it ſometimes 1 
out, that theſe Potſherds and Oiſter-Shells, 9 
being over wet, happen to break, and c 


Beſides digging, the Gardener muſt add water- 
ing, which is fully as neceſſary. As to the Quan- 


the Holes themſelves. 


The 
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A e-trees want pruning, which helps 
| bg — the better and handſomer. The 
_ Ilea he is to form to himſelf of an Orange- 
is, that it has a Head as like that of a 
"room as poſſible z and there is this Diffe- 
- between a Dwarf Pear-tree and Orange-tree, 
; the Infide of the former muſt be thinn'd, 
1on the contrary, that of the latter muſt be 
& full; an Orange-tree that is weak and lan- 
ihing will ſhoot out more on the one Side than 
the other; all that is to be done in ſuch a 
is to cut off the talleſt Branches, as the Gar- 
er thinks moſt for the Convenience of the leaſt. 
In caſe the Orange-tree has ſhot forth a great 
ny Branches, ſome of which over-top the reſt, 
e Gardener muſt then prune the talleſt a great 
more in Proportion than thoſe that are ſhor- 
. as the Art of Gardening teaches to have 
em all of a length as near as may be; the ſtron- 
or weaker the Trees, the longer or ſhorter 
e Branches muſt be left: All Boughs that 
read wide and hang down, ought to be clipped, 
| dead Wood cut off to the Quick, all Sprigs 
oken in the ſame Manner, even thoſe that 
ar Fruit, all the Prickles and little Ends taken 


0 trees ſhould be prun'd in the Spring or 
Ober. There are ſome of theſe Trees that 
nate in a Point, and others that extend 
hemſelves more on one Side than on the other; 
the Tree terminates in a Point, the Gardener 
uſt artfully cut off all that ſhoots too high, ſo 
hat from a Figure almoſt like a Pyramid, it may 

w to a round one; and if an Orange tree 
reads itſelf more on one Side than on the other, 

muſt reduce that Side which ſhoots out moſt, 
b an N 0 length with the other. 

An Orange-tree, which is ſubje& to many In- 
onveniencies, may be diſeaſed when you are 
bout to put it into a freſh Caſe; and then its 
ead may be proportioned to the Vigour of its 
oot, and the Subſtance it draws from it; the 
ardener muſt cut off the Extremity of thoſe 
douphs, that are moſt affected, and ſhorten them 

much as his Prudence ſhall direct him. 
InPruning, the Gardener muſt always retain 
Mind an Idea of the Figure which agrees beſt 
With it; and be ſure to make uſe of the beſt of 
Jus Judgment in cutting the Branches. He muſt 
not ſpare the tender Boughs of an Orange-tree, and 
he always ſhorten the old ones from 
Mence new ones have ſhot forth, and when he 
the run d the great Branches, he muſt cover 
We Wound with a Wax prepared after the follow- 
ing Manner. n 
Take ſome yellow Wax, the neweſt that can 
* put as much of it as the Gardener thinks 

Mall have occaſion for in an earthen Pot, mix 
Jt ſome Oil of Olives, about two Thirds as 
= in Weight as the Wax, melt it together 
the — him ſtir it well about, then taking it off 
ate ve, he muſt pour it all out while it is hot 
8 another Pot or Pan full of Water, and as ſoon 
xture is come to a hard Conſiſtence, let 


The Time of disbudding Orange treet is when 


they ſhoot, that is in the Month of June; it con- 
ſiſts in removing the Branches, that are new 
come out, when ill- placed, in cutting off the 
Ends of ſome Boughs prun'd in the Spring, which 


inſtead of putting, forth others, have only . 
order: 


duced a little Tuft of ſmall Leaves in di 

the Gardener muſt never omit to take theſe off, 
That the Sap may the better exert it ſelf for the 
Time to come, that the Bugs may not reſt there 
as uſual, | ; 

Gardeners and others converſant with Plants, 
know very well that the Sap finiſhes its firſt 
Action towards the Month of Anguft, and that it 
immediately begins its ſecond, during which, 
Disbudding is again neceſſary, eſpecially with 
Reſpect to the Boughs that grow out in the End 
of this Month or in September, and having got 
time to come to any Perfection, are good for no- 
thing but to be cut off: The Gardener muſt not 
only disbud the laſt Year's Boughs, and thoſe 
that have been prun'd, but he muſt do the like 
by ſuch as are newly grown, that thoſe that re- 
main may come forth the finer, and conſequent- 
ly make a more agreeable Show ; they muſt not 
be ſpar'd on the Account of the Abundance of 
their Bloſſoms; by nipping off every Thing that 
is ſuperfluous, the Gardener will render what he 
leaves on the handſomer, and his Trees will be 
more beautiful. | | 

This Tree has a particular Advantage over all 
other Fruit-trees, that it bloſſoms twice a Year, 
and the reſt never blow but once ; the firſt Bloſ- 
ſoms appear in the Spring, and conſequently on 
the laſt Year's Wood, and the Moms, 
mw on the Top of the Branches newly come out: 

he former are round and ſmall, becauſe they 
are produced by Sap, which for want of Heat is 
not entirely rectified; and the latter are large, 
beautiful, long and well conditioned, becauſe the 
Subſtance by which they were nourifhed, wanted 
nothing that was neceflary towards performin 
the Functions which Nature deſigned it for, an 
| Jr's for nothing to render its Productions per- 

ect | 7 


But notwithſtanding what our French Author 
ſays in this Particular, the Bloſſoms in England, 
that put forth in any other than the proper Months 
for ms which with us are Funs and Fuly, 
are believ'd to proceed from ſome Defect in the 
Tree, eſpecially if they blow in September, when 


they are put in the Green-houſe; but ſuch Trees 
are ſometimes of uſe to us : To exemplify this, 


when we would force a Tree to have Bloſſoms 
very early, as in the Months of December or Fa- 
nuary, our Gardeners take one of theſe Trees a 
Month before they deſign to uſe it, and force it on 
for flowering in a Glaſs-ſtove, and when it is in 
bloſſom, ſet it in the Lodgings during the time of 
its blooming; but it muſt be . the ſame 


two afterwards. 1 
It is as neceſſary to take off the Bloſſams which 


e 
lake it out and lay it by till he wants it. 
Vo 4. II. a 


furcharge an Orange tree, as it is to ome the 
e 


Bloſſoms 


ſuperabundant Wood. eſpecially tho 
ah B 5 b 4 that 


grow al- 
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that firſt come out; they always r more 


than they can well bear; and beſides this Work 
is requiſite on account of the Fruit, which will 
be the better fed for it. 

The temperate Climates not being very favour- 
able to the Fruit of Orange: trees, in bringing them 
to a perfect Bigneſs and Maturity, the Gardener 
muſt mind, when he takes off the Bloſſoms, not 
to leave two at the End of the Bough which 
ought to bear Fruit. 

here are ſeveral Incidents to which Orange- 
trees are ſubject; they are apt to be eaten by 
Bugs, and therefore when the Gardener per- 
ceives thoſe Inſe&s attack the Tree, he muſt not 
negle& clearing it of them; for otherwiſe he 
may be forced the 1 Year to ſtrip off all 
its Leaves to clear it of theſe Vermin. 
The beſt Way to deſtroy thoſe Bugs, as ſoon as 
they attack the Orange-tree, is to rub them off 
with the Nails of one's Fingers, which 1s the 
moſt expeditious Way, and even the ſureſt to 
exterminate them: When theſe Inſects have had 
Time to breed and multiply on theſe Trees; it is 
found by Experience to be in vain to think to 
get rid of them by Bruſhes; Gardeners have 
een obliged to have Recourſe to more violent 
Operations, by ſtripping the Trees that were 
troubled with them of all their Leaves; and when 
that is done, they muſt take a Bit of Cloth dip- 
ped in clean Water, and rub every Bough with it, 
one after another, till the Bough fo rubbed ap- 
pears to be quite cleared of the Vermin. 

This isa very rough Way of Dealing with your 
Orange-trees, but it 1s better the Gardener ſhould 
do ſo than loſe them, which he will infallibly do 
if he omits this Work. 

If the Orange-trees are attacked by Emmets, 
thoſe Vermin may be deſtroy'd by the Method 
prefcribed under the Article call'd Diſcaſes of Trees, 
which the Reader may conſult : But we have two 
Ways more 1n this Kingdom of deſtroying Em- 
mets that infeſt our Orange. trees; the firſt is by 
the Means of two ſemicircular earthen Troughs, 
which are placed round the Stem of each Tree, 
and join'd together with a Cement; then having 
prepared a Loam made up into a Conſiſtence like 
Dough, the Gardeners fill up the Hollow of the 
Circle with it, and thus prevent the Emmet from 
the Root of the Tree to creep up the Stem of it; 

they muſt remember to ſtick a ittle green Moſs 
on the Top of the Loam, while it is yet moiſt, 
to keep it from cracking by the Heat of the Sun 
and drying Winds; and when all this is done, 
they muſt fill up the Trough with Water. 

The ſecond Way they uſe, is to bind round each 
Stem a little Cotton, or clean white Wool, and to 
ſpread ſome Tar on the Outſide of it, taking 
great Care that none of the Tar touches the Bark; 
but the Tar being apt to dry very ſoon, this Re- 
medy cannot be looked upon to be ſo good and 
ſuccelsful as the other. 

Cold is the greateſt Enemy Orange trees can have, 
but the Gardener may ealily find a Remedy a- 
gainſt it by providing a good Green houſe, and 


ſhutting the Trees up in it about the fifteenth of 
October. ; 


and ſplit it along to the Middle, which fen, 


* e 
Some neceſſary Cautions more are to 


ſerved about Orange - trees after the wy 
Green-houſe : Nothing indeed need be ada 
Method of tranſporting Orange tree Caſes tos 
Place where the Gardener intends to dep 
them all the Vinter, to preſerve them from | 
Froſt ; every one has a particular Meth 
himſelf, and beſides, without much Iogeny 
one may find many proper Ways of doing i 

When 8 convey'd into the Green. 
they ſhould be placed in the greateſt Order in 
ginable: Theſe Trees being brought out d! 
open Air, it is not convenient when the Gard 

rſt puts them into the Green- houſe to ſhy 

the |, 4:20 and Windows, till he begins to feelj 
Cold too ſharp, and that it inclines to a ral, 
muſt then not only ſhut up all.the Doors 

Windows, and other Apertures, but calk th 
up with all Expedition; he muſt let them tem 
thus till the Month of April, then he may be 
to open the Windows and Door of* the Gre 
houſe, to uſe the Orange-trees by little and | 
to the Air; and from April till the Middle 
May, when he takes them quite out of that W 
of Priſon, to which they were confined, he mi 
give them due Waterings as is before direde 

When he takes his Orange- trees out of th 
Green houſe, he muſt put them in an Expoſit 
which agrees beſt with them; and an ingeniny 
Gardener will likewiſe place them in ſuch gud 
Order, that the Caſes may form a Kind of Alley 
which render the Proſpect by much the max 
pleaſant and agreeable: After this the Culture 

ins, for which ſufficient Rules have beenalreay 
aid down under this Head. 

What has been ſaid concerning Orametus 
will alſo ſerve for Lemons ; the Nature of this 
two Trees being the ſame, they require the lane 
Method in the Management of them. 

An Orange-tree is uſually grafted upon 1 
Orange tree, this Graft is either by Way of Er 
cheon or 12 The ficſt is made in ti 
Month of May, with an Eye Pouſſant , and in te 
Months of Fuly, 4 and September with u 
Eye Dormant. This Way of Grafting is perfor 
ed in the ſame Manner as is praQtis'd in 
Fruit- trees; however, it muſt be obſerved, til 
the Eſcutcheon Grafting of the Orange-tree ougit 
to have the Point upwards ; it ought to bb 
managed in the cutting, that the Eye ot 
ſhould be always found in the ſame Situatih 
with the Sprig and Button up towards the yi 
the Inciſion alſo upon the Stock ought to 
made athwart at the lower End like a J 
upſide down; this is done to Orange-trees, to th 
end that Water which is injurious to them 1 
" Grafting by Approach, is_perform'd int 

raftin roach, 1s perio | 
Months of My e e being both the uy 
of the Sap's riſing ; both the Trees they u 4 
graft are brought near one another; they cut 1 
the Head of the Stock, making a Slit there. 
receive the Orange-branch, whi ed b 


is ſuppoſ 
of a convenient Length; they notch this 
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End of about a Foot long; they ſharpen this them, you muſt water them with ſome Lemon 

* that it may enter into the Middle of the Juice; Tor one Pound of this Marmelade you 


Cleft ; if the Stock is old, they thruſt this Graft 
between the Wood and the Bark as is practis'd in 
own-Grafting. ; ; M | . 

The medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this Tree are, 
Wat if the Rind of it is preſerved in Sugar, it for- 
Fes the Stomach, expels windy Humours, and 
mſumes Phlegm; the Water of Orany#- flowers 
deing drank in peſtilential Fevers tothe Quantity 
fer Ounces, will cauſe the Patient to ſweat, and 
wnfort the Heart. It is alſo good to kill the 
worms, if mixed with a little Purſlain Water. 
Oranges are called Anrantia, quaſi Aurea Mala, 
den Apples; there are two Sorts of them, 
» the Sweet and the Sour, which we diſtinguiſh 
1 Eyglard by the Names of Sevil and China. 
The Juice of Sevi! Oranges is good in Fevers, 
ecauſe it is cooling and reſiſts Putrefaction; 
the Juice of the other is contrary, becauſe 
f its heating Quality 3 they are both Alexiphar- 
ick and opening, and attenuate groſs and thick 
ler, | 
The Rind is hot, ſharp and bitter; it opens 
pd difperſes Phlegm ; it revives the Spirits as 
ell as the Flowers; it's good for the Stomach, 
id expels Wind, and kills Worms as well as the 


As to a Preparation of the Flowers of the Orange 
Ir, take four or five Pounds of them, put them 
mo aLimbeck, if you have one, with eight Pints 
Water, let it be well luted, then diſtil em, till 
on have extracted twoPints of Orange-flower-water , 
ake off your Alembick from the Fire, as alfo the 
te, and put the Orange-flower into a Sieve to 
ran, and when it is drained, put it readily into 
ome freſh Water with a little Lemon Juice pour'd 
jon it, which will blanch it: You may alſo take 
ie Buds or Bouquets, and likewiſe the Leaves, 
nd put them into a little Sugar, that ought to be 
ut warm, and leave them there to take Sugar; 
den they are cold, let the Sugar be drained from 
dem as much as poſſible, give it three or four 
uungs, take it off the Fire, let it cool a little, 
Iden it is but warm, pour it upon your O- 

overs, and ſtir them that they may be 
ud again. Next Day put them to drain; 
0 you may boil your Sugar into a Syrup, and 
hen that is done, take it off the Fire and let it 
a and while it is yet more hot than warm, 
a the Veſſel wherein the Orange-flowers are, to 
* end that they may take Sugar well, and then 
| are cold, put them to drain, and dreſs 
n upon Slates z put the Leaves upon Tin- 
\ * or Boards, ſtrew powdered Sugar u 
zen, then put them into a Stove, and when 
dee dry'd, put em upon a Sieve, and ftrew 
Powdered Sugar upon them, and put them 
e mto the Stove to 2 them. 
Jou would make Marmelade of jour Orange- 

| Take the Leaves which remained after 
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he illing, preſs them well in a Napkin, to 
cl, 8 the Water from them, after you 
u,, med them well; then put them into a 


ar, bruiſe and half pound them: To blanch 


> 


muſt take three Pounds of Sugar well clarified; 


boil and then throw the Flowers into it; when 
the Sugar has ſett led a little, ſtir it with a Ladle, 
to the end that the whole may 1 42 with 
_ 2 put it into Pots, let it cool, and 
we pt. 8 
Beſides the Orange-trees already treated of, 
there is another called the Dwarf China Orame- 
tree, cultivated amongſt us, but brought origi- 
nally from China it is. ſhort, and differs Bom the 
other only in the Size and Leaves, which are lefſs, 
and its Fruit alſo is not much bigger than a Cherry : 
Theſe Sorts of Trees may be raiſed very convents 
ently in Pots; they bear abundance of Flowers; 
and are a very great Ornament to a Room where 
they blow; but their Culture being the ſame with 
that of the great Orange-tree, the Reader is re- 
ferred to the Account already given of it. 
ORANGE-WATER, a Liquor 3 
which, ſqeeze out the Juice of three or four 
Sevil Oranges into two Quarts of Water 
ſteep the Pulp and Zeſts in the ſame Water 
ſome Hours, with a good Piece of Sugar 3 bat this 
Liquor, if you ſtand in preſent need thereof, may 
be beat up by pouring it often out of one Pot into 
another; and then it may be ſtrained thre? a Bag 
or Sieve, and if you add the Juice of a Lemon, 
it will give it a more agreeable Tartneſs. 
OrANnNGE-WINE, a Li wherein Oranges 
are the principal Ingredients to make which, put 
to ſix Gallons of Spring-water, twelve Pounds of 
fingle-refined Sugar, the Whites of four Eggs well 
beaten ; put theſe to the Water cold; then let it 
boil three Quarters of an Hour, taking off the 
Scum as faft as it riſes : when it is cold, put in fix 
Spoonfuls of Yeaſt, and ſix Ounces of Syrup of 
Lemon, beaten together, put in alfo the Juice and 
Rind of fifty large r thin par'd, that no 
white Part nor any of the Seeds go in with the 
Juice, which ſhould be ſtrain'd: Let all this 
nd two Nights and as many Days, in an . 


Veſſel or large Pan, then put it into your clofe 
Veſſel, and in three or four Days ſtop it 1 
When it has ſtood thus for three Weeks, draw it 
off into another Veſſel, and add to it two Quarts 
of Rhemſh or White- wine; then ſtop it cloſe again, 
and in a Month or ſix Weeks it will be fine enough 
to bottle, and to drink in a Month after. 

ORCHARD, an Incloſure containing Fruit- 
Trees, and is meant generally of all Sorts of tall 
Fruit-trees, ſuch as Pear, Apple, Plum, Cherry- 
Trees, &c. M. Chomell * — nothing in 
particular under the Article Orchard, we proceed 
with the Account given us by our Exgh/þ Authors 
about it. | 


It ſhould be conveniently near, declining and 


open to the South or South-Weſt, and defended 
from the North Winds by Buildings, Woods, 
or higher Grounds ; the Land ſhould be rather 
dry than moiſt, without Springs, the Earth fat, 
Soil deep, and the natural Soil is beſt : The 
Garden Fruit-Trees and what elſe grows there 


take little deeper Root than may be eaſily ma- 
| B b b 2 nur'd; 


and 
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nur'd; but if in Orchards, Pear and Apple: trees 
ſhould grow to be large, the Roots broad and 
deep, the Manuring of them would be over- 
chargeable. 3 
If the Land that you intend to plant be a Turf 
or green Sward, you will do well to plow it two 
Years before you ſet your Trees in it; and the 
deeper you plow it the better, becauſe the Trees 
will have the better Opportunity to root; and 
if you lay Dung or Manure upon it, the plowing 
will mix it the better with the natural Soil, and 
it will be much the better to dig, if you deſign 
to ſet Beans, Peaſe, or other Garden-ſtuff with 
your Trees, which is the beſt Way of advancing 
the Growth of your Trees; and if you would have 
them thrive, you muſt take care that they be 
not too near one another, and that no ſort of 
Plants be nigh them that may deprive them of 
their Nouriſhment or any way hinder thoſe Re- 
freſhings and Helps that they might otherwiſe 
receive by the Rain or Dew. 

Care muſt be taken to keep the Earth about 
the Trees always light and clean, and often cul- 
tivated. | 

Earth that is hot or dry muſt be dug in Sum- 
mer-time, either a little before, or while it rains, 
or elſe ſoon after, at which Time you can nei- 
ther dig too often nor too deep, becauſe the do- 
ing it in hot Weather will kill ſuch Herbs or 
Flowers as grow in it, except they are watered 
but cold, ſtrong and moiſt Earth is beſt to be 
till'd in dry Weather, only there are ſome Grounds 
that will not work till Rain comes: | 

The frequent ſtirring of the Earth prevents its 
Goodneſs — being waſted by the Growth and 
Nouriſhment of ill Plants, but ſuch Stirrings are 
not enough without pulling up the Weeds; for 
ill Weeds that uſually grow in Summer and Au- 
tumn, multiply without End, if they are ſuffer'd 
to run to Seed: But remember that at the Time 
the Trees bloſſom, the Earth is not to be med- 
dled with. | | 

To dry Earth for an Orchard, a large Culture 
may be allow'd in the Beginning of Vinter, and 
the like as ſoon as it is paſt, that the Snow and 
Rain of the Vinter and Spring may eaſily ſink in- 
to the Earth; but to give ſtrong and moiſt Earth 
a ſmall Tillage only in Ofober, to remove the 
Weeds, 1s beſt ; and to give a large Tillage in the 
Spring, when the greateſt Rains are over. 

If your Orchard is ſituated in ſandy or dry 
Ground, you muſt endeavour by the Help of ſome 
Gutters, to carry off the Water that falls in haſty 
Showers to thoſe Places that are manur'd, that 
none of it may be unprofitably waſted in the 
Walks and Alleys has if the Soil be ſtrong and 
fat, drain it off from the Orchard as much as you 
can, and if the Land lies flat, that Wet is apt to 
ftand upon at, or if it be a hollow Soil, you may 
ſomething help it by plowing, by gathering the 
Land always up in and near the Place where you 
intend the Rows of Trees ſhall afterwards ſtand ; 
which,yill make the Soil deep where they are 
to ſtand, and draw off the Moiſture. 


the Head of the Spring, and that deeper than the 
Channel of the Spring runs in the Earth, which 
may be left open and cleanſed yearly, or fil 
with Boughs, to be covered with the Earth and 
Turf that came forth, much higher than the other 
Land, the Wood and looſe Earth being apt h 
ſink very much by Degrees. 

Rain-water ſinks not ſo deep into Land 3 
Snow, and therefore in moiſt Land it is a good 
Way to remove the Snow as much as you canz- 
bout your planted Trees. 

The Unevenneſs of your Orchard ground ſhoul 
be levelled, or elſe ſuch Trees as grow pendat 
or are not apt to grow tall, ſhould be ſer on th 
higheſt Ground, and ſuch as are aſpiring in th 
loweſt Places. As for tranſplanting into Orchak, 
the beſt time is from the End of September to the 
of Ofober, the ſooner the better; and if th 
Leaves are not all fallen when the Trees aten 
mov'd, they muſt be JT's off; and if they ar 
not very weak body'd, they are to be prun' 
only three or four of the principal Branches ar 
to be left on the Top, that grow outwardly, wid 
ſhould be lopp'd off almoſt a Year's Growth;butf 
weak they are to be lopp'd lower, at a Bud « 
{mall Twig; the Ends alſo of big Roots are h 
be cut. Trees in three Year's time after Graſs 
ing may be remov'd into an Orchard, and 
to be ſet at no leſs Diſtance than eight Jud 
and not exceed fourteen, and the richer the Lul 
the greater ſhould be the Diſtance : Reſpeta 
ſo muſt be had to the Kinds of Fruit-trees to * 
planted, ſome taking more Room in the Grounl 
than others, and undoubtedly a good Diſtances 
always beſt for them, for the Conveniency d 
planting Cherry and Codling- trees between your 
other Trees, and the like. The beſt Way oft 
moving Trees into an Orchard, is very youly, 

rovided that can be done ſecurely, and that tit) 

e quickly ſet in the Place deſign'd for them 
ter they are taken up, and that too much of tix 
Root be not cut off. But for Trees that are ok 
as between ten and thirteen Years, which ate n 
be remov'd, a Trench muſt be dug the Nen 
before they are to be tranſplanted, as narrows 
convenient, but ſo deep as to meet with mo 
the ſpreading Roots, at ſuch a Diſtance round# 
bout the Body of the Tree, as you would cut te 
Root off at when you would remove it: A 
Trench is made; the Roots are to be cut off = 
and without ſplitting or bruiſing the Bark, 
then the Trench is to be filled up again. Theb 
great Roots will, by the Ofober following, have 
put forth many fibrous Roots, and make 
ration for more, which upon removal will er 
ble the Tree to draw more Nouriſhment tho 
therwiſe it would, and ſo proſper better 
new Manſion, Care muſt be taken in i > 
planting of your Trees, that the ſame 2 
the Tree be planted to the South-Eaf, O 
grew formerly that Way. Yet in leaning 010 
inclining Side ſhould be ſet towards the 59# 
from whence the ſtrongeſt Winds ow Vin 

As for a Quicł fence br an Orchard, 8 yhea 
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If the Land be ſpringy, it muſt be trenched at 


Thorn is the beſt, that it may be plalhel gro 
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| the better to prevent the creeping of 
_ T Hops into it; but no ſmooth Quick 
ould be ſet, their Tops and Roots, when grown, 
| ing injurious to the Hedge and Fruit- trees; 
gut Jet two Rows of good Haw-thorns be ſet, and 
dead Hedge made on the Outſide of the Ditch, 


1 
wende Ditch is apt to choak the Quick. But 


Viater, by opening the Earth round about each 
Tree on the Outſide the Ground that was firſt 
dug at their ſetting, which in a Month after 
muſt be filled again with ſome proper Ma- 
nure, mixed with what was taken out; but 


occaſion to have this done long; and if the Trees 
were ſet by tumping, there 1s no need of it till 
the Roots are grown paſt the Ditch that was 
made about the Tump; or the Soil may be im- 
prov'd by making a Trench along the upper Part 
of the Orchard, and thence from a ſma | Gutter 
cut down to every Row of Trees, when the u 
per Turf, about half a Yard's Breadth round about 
every Tree, is taken off: When a rainy Day 
comes, let the Soak of your adjacent Dunghil be 
let down, ſo that as near as may be, each Tree, 
m its Row, may enjoy it three or four Days at 
Times in one Winter : But if the Poſition 
of the Orchard be ſuch, as not to omit of this 
then two or three Pailfuls of Water muſt 
be carried to every Tree twice or thrice a Year, 
and pour'd in where the Roots were opened 
and the old Earth put in again againſt Spring, 
and the Bottom of this Water muſt be ſtirred 
UP, the more to enrich and thicken it. 
bes for the Poſition of the Trees, you ſhould 
on the North Side the firſt Rows of Pear or 
ir Trees, that are apt to grow talleſt, and the 
buthward, as they decreaſe in Heighth, as 
ke may be judged, that ſo all of them may 
E reer Meaſure ſhare of the South-Sun, and 
15 liable to be damaged by the Northern 
Walnut or Cheſnut-trees are alſo very 
1 to be ſet in Rows, two or three of them 
de North Side of the Orchard, for Defence a- 
ie Northern Colds, and ſome Fence is 
them f. improper on the Veſ Side, to preſerve 
torn 8 the Autumnal Winds, which throw 
* 8 it is ripe. It has been 
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ifthe Land be dug or plowed, there will be nc 116 


thought proper to ſay this much concerning an 
Orchard and the Management thereof, to which 
however many other things may b2 apply'd, as 
they occur under their reſpective Heads in the 
2 of this Work, too long to be enume- 
rated. . 
Oxckis, or Satyrion, otherwiſe called Bee- 
flower, of which there are many Varieties, which 


_ be found in every Herbal; three or four Sorts 
[ſhall 


only be mention'd which are commonly 
cultivated by the curious, ſuch is the Bee-flower, 
Fly-flower, Lizard-flower, and a more common 


g [Sort found in Meadows with purple Flowers. 


The Satyrion is a bulbous Plant as long as an 
Olive, and always double; one-of theſe Bulbs is 
always full, and in Action, whereas the other is 
wrinkled and withered; both the one and the 
other increaſe and decreaſe by Turns: Part of 
their Root is above Ground at the Foot of the 
Stalk that bears the Flower: The Flower of this 


y [Plant has one Quality peculiar to itſelf, which 


is, that it is always producing : it bears two 
Sorts of Flowers, the one is called Male and the 
other Female. 

The Male grows with little Heads hanging 
down, and coming out of a three - pointed Cover 
of a reddiſh purple Colour 3 they have a Sort of 
Arms ſtretched out, and Legs with little Bodies, 
which in the latter end of the Spring, or Begin- 
ning of Auguſt, turn to a red Carnation Co- 

ur. | 
The Leaves of theſe Satyrions are of a pale 
Green, ſome of them wind about theStalk 3 ſome 
are extended and indented at the Edges about a 
Finger's Breadth 3 they grow in the Form of a 
Stall. like an Ear of Corn, a Foot long, of a ſhin- 
ing green Colour, and ſoft to the Touch ; they 
bear abundance of Flowers at the Top, with 
Flowers open at the Bottom ; hey are of a pur- 
ple Colour before they open, and become more 
and more ſo. If the Bulbs are ſown in Au- 
tumn, Columella ſays they will blow and flower 
in April. 

The Roots of the Female Satyrions are like 
thoſe of the Male, and the Bulb is the ſame , 
their Stalks are a Foot and a half high, round, 
ſmooth, and cloathed with two Leaves; they 
have five lower down than the reſt, along their 
Neck, a Foot and a half in length, two Inches 
broad, and turning back. The Cup of this 
Flower turns to a Fruit opening by three Win- 
dows, to which there hang as many things like 
Bell-Clappers, full of very ſmall Seeds. 

In the Culture of the Orchis the Gardener muſt 

ive it a moiſt Earth and a Northern Expoſition 
it ſhould be planted either in Pots, or the naked 
Ground, five Inches deep and at four diſtant 
from one another. 

Their Bulbs are alſo planted in September, and 


Mould and one third light Earth, full of Salts, 
they are apt to be affected with Cold; and there. 
fore the Gardener muſt be careful when the Fx. 
ter comes, to place them in his Green-houſe, that 


they may not be injur'd by the Froſt, There is no 
eee Neceſſit y 


muſt be in an Earth compoſed of two thirds 
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Neceſſity he ſhould be at the Trouble of raiſing 
Satyrions by Seed; the ſhorteſt Way of multi- 

lying them being by Bulbs , and tho' they de- 
light in moiſt Ground, yet Care muſt be had not 
to water thoſe that are in Pots too much, for 1 
they ſhould grow rotten, 

When the Gardener raiſes Satyrions or Star- 
flowers in Pots, all that he is to expect from them 
is to adorn his Parterres with them when they 
flower, putting them in good Order. Some ſay, 
they ſhould be removed with Balls of Earth a- 
bout their Roots, juſt when their Flower-ſtems 
begin to appear above Ground. 

OR1GAN, in Latin Origanum, a Plant of 
which there are ſeveral Sorts: The Origan or 
Baſtard Marjoram, called by ſome Cunita, has 
Leaves almoſt like thoſe of Hyſlop; its Ear 1s 
not round as other Plants, but is divided into ſe- 
veral ſmall Tufts 3 the Seed appears at theTop of 
the Branches, which is not too thick: Its found 
to this Day in Candia, and bloſſoms about the 
End of Summer, 

The Decoction of this Plant being drank in 
ſome Wine, is good againſt the ſtinging of Adders, 
Hemlock and Meconium; being dry and put in- 
to ſome hony'd Water, it purges away melan- 
cholick Humours by Stool; a Fomentatidn of 
its Decoction is good for the Itch, Leproſy and 
Jaundice. 

Origan Onites, or white Baſtard Marjoram, has 
whiter Leaves and more like Hyſſop than the 
former; its Seeds grow as if they were ſeveral 
Heads amaſſed together, and in Heaps. It grows 
in the ſame Country as the other, and in the 
Iſlands of the Ægean Sea, and blooms in the midſt 
of Summer. 

This Plant being drank in ſome Water, is very 
good am Pains 1n the Stomach and Griping 
near the Heart; if it be taken in Hydromel or 
Mead, it opens the Body very gently, purges a- 
duſt and melancholick Humours by Stool, and 
promotes Women's Menſes; the ſame being 

eaten with Figs, is very good for Dropſies and a- 
ainſt Convulſions : It has upon the Matter the 
ame Virtues as the former. 

The common or wild Origan, being that which 
we commonly have now adays, has larger Leaves 
than Marjoram, and they are a little hairy; it 
has ſeveral Stems, that are alſo hairy; the 
Flowers come up in Ears, are red and ſome- 
times white 3 the Root 1s not very deep in the 


Ground. 

It grows along Way-ſides, on Hills, almoſt 
every where, and flouriſhes in the End of Sum- 
mer. 

It is good like the former againſt Poiſons : 

When a 1o:tozſe is ſtung by a Viper, the cures 
| herfelf with wild Origan; the Flowers and the 
Leaves are more particularly good againſt the 
Bitings of venomous Creatures; the Flowers mix'd 
with ſome Salt Things are eaten with Pleaſure ; 
they ſtrengthen the Stomach, take away Pain at 
the Heart, whet the Appetite, and are very good 
to be caten againſt venomous Muſhrooms. 


— 
the Reins, takes away and removes the Difiy 
ty in making Water; being boil'd in Wine w 
drank, it is good againſt the Biting of venonm 
Animals, and the ſtinging of Scorpions and hy 
ders; a Cataplaſm made of Origan and Bal 
meal, boiled together, diſſolves the Parctigy 
its Decoction is good to comfort the Neryeq jy 
and weak Parts; the Flowers and Lear 4 
Origan being dry'd at the Fire upon an @ 
then Sherd, and wrapt up hot in a Piece 
Linnen and apply'd to the Head, cn 
Rheum. 

ORKANET, in Latin Anchuſa, a Kind g 
Bugloſs, being a Plant whoſe Stems grow ab 
high, and incline towards the Earth; the Leys 
are long, cover'd with harſh Hairs, and ſomeylg 
like thoſe of Bugloſs: Its Flowers grow on th 
Tops of the Branches, and they are ſucceeds 
by Seeds reſembling Vipers Heads; the Roth 
a red Bark or Rind, and white on the Inf 
M. Tournefort ranges this Plant under the Spech 
of Bugloſs. The Orkanet grows in the Southen 
Parts of Prance as in Provence and Langueds, y 
{andy Places. 

The Root of this Plant is cooling, aſtringen 
and a little bitter; if it be incorporated with d 
and Wax, it is good for Burns; if with dry Gia 
it cures St. Anthony's Fire; if rubbed on with i. 
negar, its proper for an inveterate Itch; ity 
helpfal to Women in Labour; its Decoction ſtop 
a Looſeneſs, and relieves thoſe who have Pay 


and Oil, it will give them a Ro 
ORLE, an Ordinary in 
Heraldry, almoſt of the Fi- 
gure of an 1 only 
it is voided ; ſo that the Field 
appears thro' thus: He bear- 
eth Or, an Orle Axure, by the 
Name of Bertram. Whenever | 
an Orle is flowered, it is called a T7eſſure, ui 
there be two of them a Double Treſſure. 
Sometimes an Orle conſiſts of three Pieces a 
within another: Alſo if a Round of Maia 
Cinquefoils, Eſcallop-Shells, &c. are placed abo 
any Ordinary, it is called an Orle of Mania 
Cinque-foils, &c. 
ORNITHOGALON, or Star- flower, called by 
ſome the Star of Bethlehem, comes from be 
Greek O, Lac Galine or Hen's Mill; 
tho' why ſo called cannot be eaſily deter 
it having not much Relation to the Whiteneb 
of Milk, nor to Hens, unleſs in Raillery 1. 
ſhould fay, that thoſe Birds by eating this Flowel, 
laid up Milk. Marcellus gives us a better 
count of its Etymology, ſaying the Star- Flor 
is called o, becauſe the Whitenels of ut 
Flower is like that of, Milk. | 11 
| The u is in general deſcribed to 
Plant that from its Roots ſhoots out long Le 
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Origan boil'd in ſome Wine and apply'd to 


lo 
narrow and creeping, in the midſt of w 
Stalk riſes about halfa Foot high, round, — 
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ring at the Top a great Spike of Flowers, o- 
ning by Degrees, conſiſting of ſix Leaves in a 
round Figure, and in the Middle a Chive ariſes, 
which turns to a Fruit ſomewhat round, divided 
into three Cells full of ſmall black Seeds almoſt 

d 


ive are ſeveral Kinds of Star. flowers. 

The great Star flower bears a white Flower, 
hanging down like the Tops of Fennel. 

The Star-flower with a bluiſh Colour. 

The Arabian Star flower, which is a Sort of H- 
acinth, and deſcribed tq bear long, green Flow- 
ers, a green Stalk two Foot high, bearing divers 

e Flowers at Top, with ſmall, ſhort, green, 
ted Leaves at the Bottom of each of them, 
with fix white Threads with yellow Pendants. 

The Star-flower with a white Flower like an Ear 
of Corn; this Kind is the ſcarceſt, and there are 
of different Colours among them, as the dirt 
Colour, the greeniſh White, and the pale Blue. 

That called the Star-flower of Naples, riſes 

early out of the Earth, the Stalk two Foot high, 
Li many Flowers of ſix long narrow Leaves, 
ſhining white on the Inſide, and whitiſh Green 
without, turning towards the Stalk, with ſix other 
ſmall Leaves in the Middle like a Cup, with a 
white Pointel and ſix Threads in the Middle. 

The yellow Star of Bethlehem, the Stalk four or 
five Inches high, with yellow Star- like Flowers 
at Top, with a ſmall greeniſh Line down the 
Back of the Leaves, and ſome ſinall reddiſh 
Threads in the Middle. | 

Kar. lower of Ethiopia, from whoſe green Leaves 
ariſes a Stalk a Cubit high, bearing from the 
Middle to the Top, Ry large, white, Star-like 
Flowers, with ſome Yelſlowneſs at the Bottom of 
them, a three-ſquar'd Head, compaſſed with 
white Threads tipt with yellow. 

The great fo & wad Star of Bethlebem, like, 

than the former great white one, but 
not ſo good, having the Flowers growing in a 
large — but much thinner ſet on the Stalk. 

M. mentions the Indian Ornithogalon, 
a very fine Plant, and much eſteemed, having at 
Ertremity of its Stem a pointed Ear, half a 
fn gong, round, and will by Degrees appear 
n ſevera] white Flowers, which diſcover a green 
Button in the Middle. 

The Author of the Retir'd Gardener ſays, it is 
no hard Matter to cultivate the Star.flower, that 
n u multiplied only by Bulbs, which in Summer- 
ume grow in abun ance; that this Plant coming 
mamally from the Indies, a hot Country, re- 
Wes to be expoſed to the greateſt Heat, and 
:Krefure the Gardener ſhould rather chuſe to put 
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ots than in the naked Ground, for being 
to be remov'd from Place to Place one may 
ha it into that which ſuits beſt with it. 
E. mult be planted in an Earth confifting of 
an Thirds Mould and one Third light Earth, 
which Salts, ſuch as certain blackiſh Sands, 
by the Productions they yield, we may 
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be 


ws | 

„ 4 Phe to have a great deal of Subſtance. 

3 I'% Time of planting the Bulbs of Star: for- 
10 um the Month of September ; they muſt be 


flowers are very oy to be affected with Cold ; and 


y | there are in all the Knots two Concavities from 


Galega, Holy Thi 


planted two Inches deep, and well water'd when 
the Gardener thinks they want it. The Star- 


therefore he muſt be careful upon the Approach 
of Winter, to place them in his Green-houſe, 
that the Froſt may, not injure them; this Plant 
will not bear to be often tranſplanted, and when 
he does it, he muſt ſtay till the Flower is quite 
paſt, and its Seed ripe, and then being replant- 
ed at the Time mentioned, it will ſhoot forth 
new Roots, | 

The Root of this Plant being boiled, and ſome 
Water put afterwards to it, 1s good againſt Heat 
of Urine ,; and if drank ſeveral Mornings faſt- 
ing, it will ſtrengthen the Stomach; hence it is 
that they very commonly eat it at Verona. 

ORPINE, in Latin Anacampſeros, a Plant in 
Reſpect to its Stem and Leaf, like Purſlain; 


whence the Leaves come forth; it ſhoots up from 
the Root ſix or ſeven Stems bearing dark Blue, 
thick, glewy and pulpy Leaves; the Flower is 
yellow and ſometimes white: It grows in culti- 
vated Places, and eſpecially in Vineyards, in the 
Spring, and often bloſſoms in Auguſt. 

The Leaves being apply'd in a Plaiſter for fix 
Hours, cures a Leproſy; but you muſt after- 
wards make an Ointment of Barley-Meal, and 
anoint it in the Heat of the Sun with Vinegar, 
and waſh the Place after it is dry. 

The Juice or Decoction of its Leaves is a ſove- 
reign Remedy to heal Wounds, to ſtop a Flux of 
Blood, and good for inward Wounds and Ul- 
cers. 

ORTOLAN, a Bird ſmaller than a Lark, it has 
a red Bill, Legs and Feet; the 99940 are inter- 
mixed with black and yellow, his Belly, Head 
and Neck is of an Orange - colour, and the Breaſt 
yellow, with Orange Spots: It is delicious Food 
and burſts with Fat. He feeds upon Millet. 

Ortolans as well as Quails come to us in the 
Month of April, and go away in September. The 
Seaſons to take them in, is in Fuly, Auguft, and 
September, the Places where they live moſtly and 
take delight in, are commonly Vineyards, and 
Oatfields near them: They are taken with Bow- 
Nets. | 

The common Way of dreſſing Ortolans, is after 
they are drawn, to roaſt em m a ſmall Spit, and 
to baſte them with a little Lard ; and then you 
may cover or ſtrew em with Bread and Salt and 
eat em with Suet and Orange; they may alſo 
be order'd as well as ſome other wild Fowls, in a 
Tourte or Pan-Pie, after the Spaniſh Way, for a 
Side-diſh ; for which ſee Paragraph the ſecond, 
under Tourtes. 

ORVIETAN, an Antidote prepared in this 
Manner, Take the Roots of Scorzonera, Car- 
line-thiſtle, Maſterwort, Angelica, Biſtort, ſmall 
Ariſtolochy, Contrayerva, white Dittany, Ga- 
langa, Gentian, Coſtus, true Acorus, Seed of 
Macedonian Parſley, Leaves of Sage, Roſemary, 

file, Dittany of Candia, Laurel 
and Juniper-berries, of each one Ounce, 2. Cin- 


namon, Cloves and Mace, of each half an Ounce. 
We 3. The 
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3. The Bodies, Livers and Hearts of Vipers 
dry'd, and old Treacle, of each four Ounces. 
4. Eight Pounds of good ſcumm'd Honey; make 
your Antidote of all theſe Ingredients according 
to the Rules of Pharmacy. X 

All the Roots and Leaves ought to be dry'd, 
and you ſhould pulverize em together in a great 
Braſs Mortar, as well as the dry'd Vipers and 
other Drugs, beginning with thoſe that are the 
moſt ſolid z ſearce them thro' a filken Sieve co- 
ver'd, and after having ſcumm'd the Honey, 
without any Addition of Moiſture, and diluted 
the Treacle in Part of the Honey, continue to 
mix alternatively as well the Honey as the Pow- 
ders, till the whole 1s Coy incorporated 
and reduced to the good Conſiſtence of a ſoft E- 
le&uary, which you muſt let cool in a China Veſ- 
ſel, well cover'd, to be uſed as you have occa- 
ſion. 

The Proportion of Honey is found here to be 
in a far greater Quantity than in the Treacle of 
the Antients, becauſe there is neither Oil of Nut- 
meg, Balm, Turpent ine, or any other Juice which 
in any Meaſure can ſu Py the Place of Honey 1n 
it; and if there was leſs of it, the Humidity would 
become dry, and ſo making way for the Air to 
enter into the Maſs, it would not fail in a ſhort 
Time to corrupt it. 

The Orvietan thus prepared is extreamly good 
againſt all Sorts of Poiſons, againſt the Plague, 
Small-Pox, Meaſles, and all other epidemical 
Diſtempers. It is alſo very good for the cold Diſ- 
eaſes of the Brain and Stomach, and againſt all 
Wind Cholicks. The Doſe is from a Scruple to 
2 Dram, and even to two for thoſe that are ro- 

buſt; they take it either upon the Point of a 
Knife, in a Bolus, diſſolv'd in Wine, or in ſome 
other Cordial Liquor. 


Os uu N D-Ro YAL, in Latin, Oſmanda Re- 


galis, a Plant to be met with in watry Places, as 
Marſhes, c. the Root of it is the only Part 
which is uſed in Medicine. Schroder reckons it of 
a mixed Temperament, and ſays it exterges and 
is ſubaſtringent: It is moſt in eſteem for reſtrain- 
ing the V hites in Women, and ſtrengthening the 
Womb. It paſles with ſome for almoſt a Specifick 
in the Rickets ; but how it can do any great Feats 
that way does not appear from any of its Qua- 
ities, 

It enters into the Compoſition of ſome Coſ- 
meticks, and is reckoned very good to get Freckles 
oft the Face, and to ſmooth and ſoften the Skin; 
ſome eſteem it very powerful in diſperſing bruiſed 
Blood, and taking away the Blackneſs which ari- 
- ſes therefrom ; and Mynficht made it the Baſis of a 

Cataplaſm for ſuch Purpoſes z but notwithſtand- 
ing theſe many Virtues, it grows now much out 
of uſe, and is hardly ever imploy'd in extem- 
poraneous Preſcriptions. x 

OTTER, an amphibious Animal, living both 
in Water and Land, in outward Form reſemblin 
a Beaver; and fome will have it, that if his Tai 
were off, he would be in all Parts like it, dif- 
fering in nothing but Habitation ; for the Reaver 


never goes to the Salt; but tho' this Animal lire 
in the Water, he does not breathe like Fiſhe 
thro the Benefit of that Element, but like othe 
Quadrupeds, tho' he will lie long under Wag 
without Reſpiration : If he wants Prey in th 
Waters, then he will quit 'em for the Land and 
if by painful hunting aſhoar he cannot fill his Bal 
ly, he will feed on Herbs, Snails, Frogs or the like. 
Neither will he take the leſs Pains in the Wag 
for the ſame Purpoſe; for he will ſwim two Mila 
together againſt the Stream, that ſo when his Rc 
ly is full, the Current may carry him down ag 
to his deſigned Lodging, which is near the Wate 
Side, made artfully with Boughs, Sprigs, ay 
Sticks, couched together in very curious 
wherein he ſits to keep him from the wet, 

When he hunts Fifh he often pops his Noſe + 
bove Water to breathe, and is a Creature of ww 
derful Swiftneſs and Nimbleneſs in taking hy 
Prey, as well as ſubtil and crafty, being endow! 
with a wonderful Sagacity and Senſe of Smelli 
inſomuch that he can directly wind the Fiſhes 
the Water a Mile or two's Diſtance ; neither wil 
he abide long in a Place, for he is apt to be afri 
and take Diſtaſte, and fo forſakes his Couch, u 
ſhifts up and down the River at a Mile or tw; 
Diſtance ; and this he will do according as k 
finds Plenty or Scarcity of Fiſh. He is footel 
like your Water-Fowl, having a Web betyea 
his Claws, and no Heel but a round Ball unde 
the Sole of his Feet: His Tract is called h 
Mark, and his Excrements Spraints. His Skin yl 
yield a Price. ' 

OVEN, a Place wherein they bake Bread, d. 
As to the Method of heating it for that Purp 
when your Dough or Paſte 1s in good Order, iti 
time you begin to think of heating the Om 
with what Fuel you can get; and here it is 
be obſerved, that Splinters or Pieces of d 
Wood are much better than Faggots, and Fi 
gots to be preferred before other Fuel. 
are thoſe who are obliged to make uſe of Heath 
Straw, c. and no body can be blamed on tl 
Account, every one being necellitated to confort 
to the Nature and Circumſtance of the Fl 
where he lives. In heating the Oven, Care mil 
be taken, that the Wood be not burnt every wil 
at the ſame time; but ſometimes on one 
and ſometimes another; and let the Aſhe® 
continually taken out with a Rake. 

When you have a mind to know if the 0 
is hot, you need only rub the Arch orHearth n 
a Pole, and when you perceive ſmall path 
pear, its a Sign it is hot, and you muſt give 

eating it any more 3 then you are to take 
the Brands and Coals, and range a ſmall Fu# 
near the Mouth of the Oven, and clean it 11 
E Inſtrument made of old Linnen, which 10 
e dipt in fair Water, but it muſt be wrung 

fore you uſe it ; then ſtop up the Oven for® 
time, that the Heat may abate, for if the Br 
were put in preſently it would make it tum bla 
and when you judge the Heat to be a little 
put in the Bread as expeditiouſly as you ® 
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frequents both ſalt and freſh Water, but the Otter 
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A certain Perſon made an Oven, at the further 
Jof which, he made a Vent for the Smoke; 
dich if he had carried upright, would have 
iged him to have been at the Charge of a par- 
"ſar Funnel for it; beſides he could not have 
1] come at it to ſtop it when-the Oven was hot, 
d therefore he brought it with a Pipe over the 
77 of the 
the Mouth and Vent together; he added 
it the Air drawing thro' the Oven, his Wood 
adled preſently, that any green Wood would 
un in it, and that it took up but a third Part of 
Wood which another Sort of Oven would re- 
ire to heat it. See Bread. 
OVERFLOWING of LAND, Sky bypnn 17 
} Lang, and commonly effected by diverting 
& Streams of Rivers, Brooks, Land- floods, or 
ings, out of their natural Channel: But where 
Streams lie ſo low as to be incapable of 
flowing the Lands, they are made uſe of to 
m ſuch Engines as may raiſe a Quantity of 
ater to do it : The beſt and cheapeſt Engine 
eſſeczing of this Work, is that called the 
Wheel, which may be made of what big- 
7 ou pleaſe, according to what Heighth you 
puld have the Water raiſed, and the Strength 
the Stream that turns it. At a. a. a. Se. are 
eral Boxes ſet round the Wheel, which turns 
and raiſes the Water. At Fig. 2. is a particu- 
Deſcription of the Boxes, as open, the flat 
le of Which is turned againſt the Stream, C. 
s the Side that dips the Water; and at D. 
the Place where the Water runs out when the 
eel comes to the Heighth of E. at which Place 
a Trough at F. to carry the Water off, and 
ere Streams are not to be had, the Wind is 
le uſe of for the ſame Purpoſes to work 
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Oven, by which means he would ſtop 
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Pumps and other Engines; but as Lands near unto 
or bordering upon Brooks or ſmall Rivers, ad- 
mit of greater Falls and Deſcents than bigger 
Rivers do, which commonly run more ſlow and 
level, ſo they do often give a Opportunity for 
theſe Improvements, Whereas the other does it 
very rarely; but when it can be effected, large 
Streams make the richeſt Lands, becauſe the large 
Rivers are uſually the moſt fruitful. When you 
have got your Water to the higheſt Part of the 
Land that you can bring it to, make a ſmall 
Trench to carry ſome of the Water in, to give you 
the Level of the Land, keeping it always as much 
as you can upon a Level, or upon the higher Part 
of the Land, that ſo from the upper Part you 
may be able to water the lower Part when you 
pleaſe; and by carrying of the Level of this ſmall 
Trench, you will be directed how to cut out 
your main Trench, which ought to be made big 
enough to receive the whole Stream that you 
raiſe, and to be rather broad than deep; you ace 
to make ſeveral ſmall ones at convenient Diſtan- 
ces according to the Bigneſs of the Stream, and 
the Quantity of Land you are to water, making 
your main Trench the narrower, proportionable 
to the Number of Drains you lead from it ; only 
you muſt note, that the greateſt Advantage of 
Overflowing is, where you can do it frequently, 
and draw it off quickly; becauſe when Water 
ſtands long on the Ground, eſpecially in Winter, 
it is apt to breed Ruſhes and Weeds, and there- 
fore where any ſuch Inconvenience is, draw it off 
by ſmall Trenches. F 

Some there are who graze their Land till after 
Chriſtmas, and others longer; but as ſoon as it is 
fed bare from Alhallow-tide to the Sprang, that the 
Graſs is not too high, is the beſt Time for over - 
flowing, except it proves a dry timein April or 
May; if it does, it will be of mighty Advantage; 
for the Graſs in hot Weather grows thrice as faſt, 
if moiſtened, as at other times, Land-floods are 
beſt to overflow with in Winter, and warm fatten- 
ng Springs in Summer; only you muſt obſerve 
to let the Water dry in before you water it again, 
and do * ſuffer Cattle to poach it; you ſhould 
water it af Night, ſo as the Water may be gone 
before the Heat of the Day comes, which is apt to 


| occaſion the ſcorching of it, and to rot the Roots 


of the Graſa, by lying too long on the Land; the 
8 of Highways, of Towns or Streets, and 
eſpecially of Commons where Sheep feed, is a 
very great improvement of Land or Trees. 
It 1s to be obſerved, that all Sorts of Lands 
will not be improved by Overflowing, except with 


Land- floods, and in Summer Time, when it is ve- 


7 hot Weather ; as your cold Clay, and ſtrong 
nds that lie very flat, partly becauſe of their 
cold Nature, and partly becauſe of their Flat- 
neſs, and that Water will not eafily penetrate 
ſtiftClay, therefore light, dry, warm Grounds are 
the moſt improved by watering but as ſome 
Lands are improved by Overflowing, ſo the chief 
Improvement of others is by Draining ; for which 


ſee Draining of Land, There are Springs indeed 


in ſome Places that are injurious, inſtead of be- 
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ing an Advantage, if they overflow Lands. See 
Perſian Wheel, SQ 

Over-REacn, a painful Swelling of the 
Maſter-ſinew of a Horſe, the Reaſon being from 
his over-reaching and ſtriking the S:new with the 
Toe of the hinder Foot, which makes him halt 
and go lame. See Halting and Lameneſs. 

OvuNcEe, a Weight; which in TIroy-Weight 
conſiſts of twenty Penny Weight, but in Avoir- 
du- pois ſixteen Drams. 

OuT-WoRrxs, a culinary Term, ſignifying 
the "ora of Diſhes ſet on the Outſide of the 
Table. 

Ox. A Bull-calf gelt in Time becomes an Ox, 
and he is caſtrated either to fatten, or render him 
more pliant to Labour ; theſe are very profitable 
Animals, and therefore it is of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance that great Care ſhould be taken of them, 
and that they be well fed, eſpecially when they 
draw or are put to any Labour : Thoſe that are 
deſigned for Labour ſhould be neither too fat nor 
too lean ; and that Ox which eats ſlowly, 1s better 
for all Sorts of Work than that which eats faſt. 
M. Chomell ſays, he ought to be of a middle Size, 
eaſily managed, obedient to a Man's Voice, with- 
out often uſing the Goad to him. 

Before we come to ſpeak of the Colour of the 
Hair it muſt be obſerved, that it ought to be ſleek, 
which is a true Sign of a good Conſtitution, where- 
as a dull and uneven Coat is a Sign that the Ox 
has ſome Infirmity. A thick Coat 1s always a 
good Token; for that Ox which has a thin one, 
is uſually over-Heated, and in Danger of falling 
fick; and when in handling the Beaſt you will 
perceive the Hair to be very ſoft, you eannot but 
expect good from him, fince it ſhews that his in- 
ward Parts are very ſound. 

An Ox with a black Coat is always good, pro- 
vided he has ſomething white either in his Feet 
or Head, otherwiſe he 1s lumpiſh and unfit for 
Labour, becauſe Melancholy is predominant. 

It is not without Reaſon, that a red Ox 1s 
valued for the Plough or Waggon; for being very 
bilious, it is obſerved he has always much Met- 
tle in him, and you can never have enough of 
that in this Animal, who is naturally very ſlow, 
and therefore one of this Colour ſhould be pitch'd 
upon for Labour; and they are not much the leſs 
to be valued when they have fome white Marks. 

The Bay or Cheſnut Colour is not to be rejected; 
its true, he is not ſo,mettleſomeas the red Ox by 
reaſon of the Phlegm which does a little allay 
the Choler, and make him ſlower for Labour. 

Thoſe that are ſpotted are not ſo good as the 
former, becauſe they are of a more Phlegmatick 
Nature, and conſequently ſofter, and always more 
lazy; but tho' theſe are not ſo fit for the Plough, 
yetas to the fattening Part, they are to be choſen 
preferably toallothers, as being full of Fleſh, and 
ſoon growing fat. 

A white Ox 1s never good for any thing bat 
to be fatten'd ups and for this End is even better 
than the ſpotted one, which with the Phlegm, of 
which he is full, has alſo ſome Choler, which 
quickens him more than the white one, with 


thing in him that is advantageous. 


d = 
whom Phlegm is predominant, and has nag. 
but what is heavy. wal 
A grey Ox is neither fit for the Plow Nor f 
fattening, ſince Phlegm and Melancholy hay 
ſuch Predominancy in him, as can produce 


The brown Ox is not wholly to be rei 
bg hor wy thus oa 4 * indeed dran, jy 
they will ſoon tire, becauſe they are very 
lanchoiek, mn 

When you have obſerved theſe things, aua 
about buying your Ox for Draught, it muh 
noted, that they can do you no good Service l 
from three Years old, ns not after ten; th 
good for nothing then but to be fatten'd up 

old for the Shambles. 

An Ox will live to be fourteen Years of ts! 
but he ſhould not be ſuffered to grow ſo old; þ 
deed thoſe that are bought for the Plough, tha 
be young and not gouty, nor broken of Hair, Ty 
or Pizzle, of a gentle Nature, and moſt family 
with Man. 

Wherefore in taking of Oxen for uſe, they hal 
be accuſtomed to be handled when they are youy 
Bullocks and Calves, and tied and bound toth 
Stall; yet they ſhould not be tamed before tim 
Years, as has been already hinted, nor after fm 
Yearsold ; for the one is too weak and tender u 
the other too hard and ſtrong, therefore in hoy 
ſing them firſt, a large Door ſhould be madefix 
them to go in and out, and a right Coming in mak 
to the Houſe to prevent cruſhing one anothe; 
the Stalls alſo ſhould be boarded under their Feet 
and hkewiſe before them, and let the Croſs-Ban 
over their Heads be ſeven Foot high, to tie u 
their Heads, if need be, to which firſt faſten them 
and in a while accuſtom to handle them by tie 
Head and Horns, and water them in the Stall 
but they muſt firſt be tied ſo ſtrait, that they my 
not well move their Heads, when you are to ap 
prone them gently, and go before them, andnd 

ehind them, nor on their Sides, {peaking then 
fair, and ſo accuſtoming them to ſmell and kn 
their Keeper. 

Befides taming, Care muſt be had to mats 
them that they may be of one Heighth, Spirit al 
Strength, becauſe the ſtronger will tire the welt 
er, and the duller hinder him of a free Spirit. 

Then in Order to the framing of a young 0+ 
the Plough, match him with an old tame one, wiv 
is ſtrong and gentle; for if the young one beim 
haſty, the other will keep him back, and if te 
flow, he will pluck him forward; os elſe mlt 
a Yoke for three Oxen, putting the y one be 
tween the two old ones, and this wall 03 fol f 
he be too ſlack, the other two will force hum r 
draw, and if too forward, will ſtay him; mi 
he would lie down, the other will hold hun! 
The Nerves and Muſcles of a labouring C 15 
indeed be ſtrongly made, not charged with fat 
and he ought to be ſuch a one as will go on 
Way, without ſtarting at Shadows, Dogs, Water 

When the 
or any thing elſe he ſees or hears. ha 
are found to be apt to ſtart, the Perſon who 
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them to keep them in Order; and that 
1d Vivacity of Spirits which is occaſioned by 
ur cholerick Temper, which is predominant 
them, will by Degrees, as they are uſed to 
tour and Age, reclaim them. Some Oxen are 
+ to be reſtive; and the beſt Way to malte em 
js to talce a Stick out of the Fire, burn- 
8 i one End, with which you are to beat 
eir Thighs, and it will do. 

Ihe Age of your Oxen may be known by their 
«th, they ſhed their fore Teeth at ten Months 
and others come out, which are eaſily diſtin» 
;ſhel by their Shape andColour, fince they are 
+{white, and they are larger than the others; 
| Months after, they will ſhed Part of their 
ung Teeth again, in the Room of which Na- 
Ire foſtitutes others, which may likewiſe be 
ily diſtinguiſhed from the firſt Teeth that re- 
anz and when they have attain'd to three Years 
F Age, all their Teeth are equal. Some ſay, they 
an know their Age by their Horns, and that as 
any Rings as are about their Roots, fo many 
ears old they are. 

Different Countries have their different Ways 
id Seaſons too of working their Oxen in the 


lou 

3 ſays, that they put their Oxen twice 
Day to the Plough in France in Summer time, 
uking em from the Month of May to that of 
ember, They uſually go out with em in the 
ming at Break of Day, and working em till 
ne, they bring em back to their Stalls, to give 
T 4 and Reſt, and to guard em from the 
neat Heats which much incommode em: Before 
hey yoke em in the Afternoon, they put them 
ito good Paſture Ground, till the Hour of two, 


der Bran or good Oats, put em to the Plough a- 
kan, and work them till ſeven in the Evening. 
app), ſays the fame Author, are thoſe who live 
n ſuch Countries where there is Ty of Graſs, 
herein they leave em to feed and reſt all Night, 
is faves a vaſt Expence to the Maſter of a Fa- 
my, who etherwiſe muſt throughout the Year 
ave a ru Quantity of Hay for them. 
He that conducts the Oxen to plow, muſt be 
ned with Patience, a Thing very neceſſary for 
I a have to do with theſe Animals; he muſt 
bot uſe em too roughly, but muſt be careful of 
tem, and fodder them at their uſual Hours; not 
'em towantLitter, and take care to give 
Water twice a Day in Summer, and once in 
' n upon To Return _ 
or from Ploughing, maft not neg 
aſt his Eye upon them, and obſerve whether 
received any Hurt; he ought, alfo to 
. their Feet to pick the Stones out, or elſe 
| Thorns, ſhould any ftick in em, which will 
"I them from being lam d. 
© will do well alſo when the Work of the 
wover, to rub them with Straw-bands. To 
2 their being tir d, he muſt rub em over 
Horns of Oil and Turpentine boil'd toge- 
* to 22 their being tormented with 
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nd then houfe em, and having fed em with ei- | h 


OX 
very ſmall, and boil'd-in Oil, or with their own: 
Foam. 

Wrought Oxen in the Seaſons they are put to 
labour, ought to be fed with Care; in the Winter 
when they do little or no Work, Straw and Hay 
are ſufficient for em; but when they are to be 
yok'd in the Morning, you ought to give em ſome 
good Hay; their Repaſt uſually laſts an Hour, 
and before they are yok'd you may give em a 
Peck of new Bran, or ſome of 1t mixed with 
Oats; and that your Oxen may look and thrive 
well, mix ſome Lees of Oil with their Fodder, 

ive them but little of it at firſt, that they may 

accuſtomed to it, and then ſomewhat more, 
which will keep 'em in Health; and if they have 
a Weakneſs upon them, give them ſome Vetch 
pounded and Keep d. 

If a Man would buy lean Oxen to feed, he muſt 
ſee that they be not only young and luſty, but 
alſo their Hair ſmooth and not ſtaring, and that 
they often lick themſelves; that they be whole- 
mouth'd, wanting none of their Teeth; that they 
be broad- ribb'd, have thick Hides, and not be 
looſe-skinn'd, nor yet ſtick hard to the Ribs or 
Sides; that they have a good Tail and Pizzle, and 
the Hair of neither broken, otherwiſe they will 
be long in feeding, 

There are ſeveral Ways of fattening of Oxen, 
Sc. very well known to moſt People; but for 
fattening of an Ox in the Stall, a conciſe Account 
of it cannot be amiſs here. 

If the Ox is taken from Graſs in the Summer, 
he will hardly fall to eat Hay for a while af- 
ter, wherefore he muſt be kept without Meat and 
Water a Day and a Night, and he will come to; 
but firſt give him but a little Hay at once, that 
e may eat it up clean, and thereby grow hun- 
gry ; remember to take them up dry, neither 
let them go out of the Stall at any time after- 
wards, and thereby let em not lick themſelves, 
which hinders their fattening z but you mult ſo 
provide that they may have Water enough brought 
them in Bowls, or elfe to come thro' their Stalls, 
which is, by ſetting a wooden Trough along thro? 
the Stall, and with a Pipe of Lead, and a Cock 
at the End thereof, coming from a Conduit or 
Ciſtern, fill the ſaid Trough twice a Day with 
freſh Water, Morning and Evening, and at eve- 

Time cleanſe it of the old Water ; but after 
they have once drank their fill of the freſh Wa- 
ter, they will loath any more of it. The Trough 


alſo ſhould be laid ſomewhat aſlope, that the 


Water may run all out at the End thereof, by tak- 
ing forth a Pin to let it out; and thus continue to 
do Meng and Evening as long as you fatten 
our Ox. 
f The fame is to be done in reſpect to the Hay, 
for the old Hay muſt þe taken away, and freth 
brought inſtead of it Morning, Noon and Night, 
and for change, they give em ſometimes Wheat 
or Barley Chaft, with the Gurgian thereof. Then 
for the cleanſing of em, their Dung ſhould be 
| ſhovell'd down Morning and Evening, and Care 
had from time to time to keep em clean, that be- 


rub them with Laurel berries cut 


ing a Furtherance to their fattening and liking : 
Ts d 2 | Do 
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Do not litter at all, but let them lie on fair dry 
Planks and in their own Dung; tho' ſome are 
of Opinion there ſhould be ſome Litter put un- 
der the fore Part of their Bodies. 

It will not be out of the Way to ſay ſomething in 
this Place about buying of fat Oxen for Slaughter; 
to this End you muſt handle em, and ſee if they 
be ſoft on the Crop behind the Shoulders, on the 
hindermoſt Rib, and the Huckle- bone ſoft, and 
have a big Nath round and knotty, and if the Cod 
be big and full, they are good Signs that they are 
well fed and well tallow'd. 

But it will be very material to know of whom 
and where you buy; for if the Oxen come from 
better Ground than your own, they will not like 
ſo well with you, and ſee there be no Sickneſs in 
that Pariſh or Quarter where you buy. 

Again, the Buyer ſhould be ſatisfied as to the 
Soundneſs of an Ox, to which Purpoſe let him 
gripe or pinch him with the Hand on the Back 
or Withers behind the Shoulders; where, if 
he be ſound, he will not ſhrink, but if other- 
wiſe he will not only ſhrink, but be ready to 
fall. We have ſpoke before about knowing the 
Age of the Animal, and all that is to be added 


here is, that when he begins to grow old, his 


Teeth will grow unequal, black and crooked. 

Having ſaid ſo much concerning the purchaſing 
of Oxen tor ſome particular Uſes, it may not 
be amiſs to deſcribe in general an Ox, and the Pro- 
perties the Buyer ought to expect in him: He ou 
to be young, well quartered, with large and big 
Members, the Horns ſomewhat black, ſtrong and 
big, the Forehead broad, and Brows wrinkled, 
the Ears rough, hairy and ſoft within, the Eyes 
great and large, the Muzzle black, the Noſtrils 
crouch'd within, the Neck-chine long, thin, and 
fleſhy, the Dew-Lap great, and hanging almoſt to 

his Knees, the Breaſt round and big, the Shoulders 
large and deep, the Belly big in Compaſs falling 
down, the Ribs wide and open, the Reins large, 
the Back ſtrait and flat, bending towards the 
Rump, the Thighs round, the Legs ſtrait and 
well ſet, the Knees full and round truſſed, the 
Hoofs and Clees large and broad under Foot, the 
Colour black or red ; and laſtly the Beaſt gentle 
and eaſy to be handled and touched. 

Oxen indeed are not ſo ſubje& to Diſeaſes as 
Horſes and ſome other Animals, yet it will be 
convenient twice a Year to let em Blood, particu- 
larly thoſe for Draught, for Health's Sake, that is, 


in the Spring and Fall, the Moon being in any of | in a little time recover their natural Colow. 


the lower Signs, and give them to drink of the 
Pickle of Olives, mix'd with an Head of Garlick 
bruiſed ; otherwiſe purge em every Quarter, three 
Days together ; one with Lupine Peaſe, another 
with the Grain of Cypres, beaten the Night 
before in a Pint or a Pint and an half of Water, 
&c. Laſtly, if the Soundneſs or Health of an 
Ox be ſuſpected by you, viſit him in a Morning 
in the Houſe before he has Meat or Drink, and 
view the Top of his Noſe, where if there be 
ſtanding Pearls, like Drops of Water, he is ſound 
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As to the particular Diſeaſes to which the 
Animals are ſubject, viz. Loathing of Food, Ia 
guiſhment, Heart-ſick, Cholick, Swelling ach 
Belly, Antecove, Looſeneſs, Coſtiveneſs, Piſy 
of Blood, Barbes, Fever, Cough, Swelling « 
Neck, Leanneſs, —_ of the Feet, Shrink 
of the Feet, Sprain, Prick in the Feet, Stop 
of Urine, Head-ach, Mange, Beating of & 
Flanks, ſore Eyes, Lice, Hide-bound, Stone 
the Bladder, Halting, c. with the Recein 
proper for their Cure, they may be found und 
their reſpective Heads in Alphabetical Order, f 
which the Reader is referred. 
Ox-EYE, in Latin Buphthalmum, from , N 
and o$5eaut;, Oculus, a Plant that from its Ra 
ſhoots forth pretty high Stalks and Leaves, tl 
are large, long, ſpreading, notched, having thy 
Notches as it were by Pairs, and indented u 
the Edges. At the Top of the Stalks grow g 
diated Flowers, whoſe Disk is compoſed of fas 
ral Flourithes, in the Shape of Gutters, dif 
from one another, and whoſe Crown is compo 
of half Flouriſhes, reſting on the Embryo's u 
contained in a ſcaly Cup; theſe Embryo's gu 
in time to be very ſmall 1 14 Seeds. 

This Plant is multiplied by the Seed fownn 
March, and by the Roots ſplit in Slivers; ti 
firſt Way is indeed too tedious, and the other 
peditious, which is a particular Advantage td 
vivacious Plants have over thoſe that are ann 
It is planted in the largeſt Borders of Parteng 
three Inches deep, and a Span diſtance one frag 
another, and from any other Plant that ac 
panies it. Care muſt he taken to render the Ea 
as friable as poſſible before this Plant is (et; 1 
will thrive exceeding well, for all Sorts of Grow 
agree naturally with it; it muſt be waterel 
ſoon as planted. 

As for the Ox-je which grows wild nen 
ſtles and in the Fields, Chomell deſcribes it tom 
weak and tender Shoots ; that its Leaves are ul 
unto thoſe of Fennel; that the Flower is jeln 
and large like that of the Camomile, and 
the Shape of an Eye, from whence it has its d 
that it bloſſoms in March and April. Its mts 
cinal Virtues he takes from Dioſcoride, 
aſſures us that the Leaves of it being bruiſed 
good to diſſolve cold Tumours and Schum$ 
and that it is the Opinion of ſome, that if 
who are troubled with the Jaundice | 
Decoction of it preſently after bathing, the) 
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OxX1CRATE, being a Term occurring betet 
there in this Work, it ſignifies a Mixture of Vi 
gar with Water, called Puſca or Poſca. 

Ox-STALL, a Place that is covered and „ 
wherein to put black Cattle; ſuch there u 
for Sheep, Goats and Swine ; but theſe Eur 
more properly called Goat-houſes and Hog 11 
They ought to be warm in Winter, and* ** 
airy in Summer; they muſt by no Means wy 
in the Ground; but they may be a little * 
ing that the Water may run off; the Floor 


of Body, but if the Top of his Noſe be dry, it is 
otherwiſe with him, 


| Goat-houſe ſhould -be raiſed a little abore if 
Ground, becauſe Moiſture is an Enemy e 
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as for Hog-Sties, there is no need of 
h Pains about them, they may be 
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Latin Vinen, 


ter- willow, or Aquatick Sallow, in 
is of ſeveral Kinds, commonly 
Sallows, as Sallows are from 
being ſo much ſmaller than Sallows 
nd ſhorter Iiv'd, and requiring more conſtant 
Moiſture they muſt be planted rather in adryiſh 
an over. moiſt Ground, in which we frequently 
at Trenches to gvert the Moiſture ; it is more 
imber and flexible for Baskets, Flaskets, Ham- 
| Cages, Lettices, Cradles, the Bodies of 
aches and Waggons; for which it is of excellent 
e, light, durable and neat, as alſo for Chairs, 
Hurdles, Stays, Bands, likewiſe for Fiſh-wears and 
e Banks of impetuous Rivers: It is 
for all wicker and twiggy Works. 

Cut theſe Oziers in the new ſhoot, for if they 
ſtand longer, they become more inflexible, cut 
e to the Head a Foot or ſo above the 
of October; but if you 
tis better; yet about 
e moſt piercing Seaſons, 
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attend till the Cold be 

London they are cut int 
and they are planted till Candlemas, which, who- 
ever does not obſerve, they are judged to 
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When they are cut, make them up into Bu 
and give them ſhelter; ſuch as are for white Work, 
being made up into Bolts, as they call them,ſhould 
be ſet in Water, with the Ends dipt; but for black 
and unpeel'd, preſerved under Covers only, or in 
ſome Vault, or Cellar, to keep them freſh, ſprink- 
ling them now and then in exceſſive hot Wea- 
ther; the Peelings or Splicings of the former are 
uſed by Gardeners and Coopers. 

Oziers in England are of three vulgar Sorts ; 
one of little worth being brittle ; anotRer called 
Perch, of limber and green Twigs, with a ſlender 
Leaf; the third Sort is like the ſecond, but the 
Twigs are not altogether ſo green, but yellowiſh; 
this 1s the beſt for Uſe, being tough and hardy. 
The uſual Names by which the Basket-makers 
of London call them are, the hard Gelſter, the 
ing or ſhrivelled Gelſter, the 
rd, ſoft, ſharp, ſlender top'd 
ellow Golſtone, and the fine Golſtone ; the yel- 
green Snake or ſpeckled Ozter, Swallow- 
al and the Spaniard 3 the Flanders Willow, 
which comes to be a large Tree, as big as ones Mid- 
dle, and the oftener cut the better: There is one 
called the white Swallow: All theſe are different 
Species, and therefore to be planted ſeparately ; 
"ith theſe the Coopers tie their Hoops, to keep 
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them bent: The white Swallow of a Year or 
two's Growth is uſed for green Work, and quar- 
ter Can-hoops, of which the Seamen uſe great 
Quantities. | 

The choiſer Sort, which are ever the ſmalleſt, 
alſo the golden Yellow and White, which is beſt 
for Propagation ang Breed, ſhould be planted of 
Slips of two or three Years Growth, a Foot deep 
and half a Yard in Length, in mooriſh Grounds, 
Banks or Furrows; Plant them in Fanugry and 
February at two Foot ſquare: Some plant them 
in Eights like Quick-ſets, and near the Water, and 
keep them not more than half a Foot above ' 
Ground; then they muſt be diligently cleanſed 
from Moſs, Slab and Quze, and frequenly prun'd 
to form ſingle Shoots, and ſee that few or none 
grow double ; head them every ſecond Year a- 
bout September, the Autumnal Cuttings being 
beſt; but generally you may cut Fithys, Sallows, 
and Willows, at any mild and gentle Seaſon, be- 
tween Leaf and Leaf, even in Winter , but the 
beſt time both to cut and plant them is about 
the Beginning of March. 

They raiſe them in France and ſeveral other 
Countries from Seeds contained in their Fulus's or 
Catkins, which they ſow in Furrows or ſhallow 
Trenches: It ſprings up like Corn in the Blade, 
and is fo ſlender that e e mow them 
with the Scythe. This has alſo been attempted 
in England , but the Weeds did ſo confound them 
that they could not be kept clean. | 

The Oxier is ſo profitable, that in ſome Places 
twenty Pounds has been given for an Acre, and 
ten is uſual near London. It is, doubtleſs, pre- 
ferable to the beſt Corn-Lands, needs but once 
planting, and yields a conſtant Crop tothe World's 
End, and is therefore in the Eſteem of knowing 
Perſons valued in Purchaſe accordingly. | 

Ozters are eaſily renewed, when a Plant now 
and then falls, by prickingin a Twig of the next 
at hand, when you viſit or cut them. Conſiderin 
the vaſt Quantities yearly imported from abroad, 
to ſupply Basket-makers, Fruiterers, Lime-Bur- 
ners, Gardeners, Coopers, Packers, and general 
Carriage, it is a Wonder Gentlemen and others 
do not more imploy their moiſt Grounds, eſpeci- 
ally where Tides near freſh Rivers are recipro- 
1 in planting and propagating Ozters. 

Pliny would have the Place prepared, by trench. 
ing it a Foot and an half deep, and in that to fix 
the Sets of the ſame Length at ſix Foot diſtance: 
Thoſe, if Jarge, come 1 be Trees, 
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Sole tall, with a broad Back, out Ribs, full 
oulders, and thick Withers; for if that Part be 
we | * will 8 keep his Back from gal- 
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which after three Years abate within two Foot of 
the Ground. oe OT 
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ling, and be ſure that he takes a large Stride ; for 
the Horſe that does ſo, goes at the moſt Eaſe, 
and rids the Ground the Alter. 

Io order him as the Cart-horſe, our Country- 
men ſay, neither of them need walking, 2 
or Hours of faſting, ny dreſs them well, 1 
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to their Shoes and Backs, and then fill their 
Bellies, and they will do their Labour ; and the 
beſt Food for them is Hay, Chaff, or Peaſe, or 
Oat-Hulls and Peaſe, or chopt Straw and Peaſe, 
mix'd together ; to give them alſo warm conn 
and Salt once a Week will not be amiſs, which wal 
prevent the Breeding of Worms, and ſuch like 
Inconveniences. | 

Pappock, a Piece of Ground encompaſſed 
with Pales or a Wall, and moſt conveniently taken 
out of a Park; it muſt be a Mile long, and about 
a Quarter of a Mile broad; but the thine End 
ſhould be ſomewhat broader than the nearer, and 
that becauſe moſt People deſire to ſee the End of 
that they call the Paddock Courſe, and who wins 
the Wager: This Courſe is performed by Grey- 
Hounds. 

Pacx of Woor, a Weight with us, con- 
liſting of ſeventeen Stone and two Pounds, or 
240 Pounds Weight. | 

Pains, a Word adopted of late Years out of 
us the Frenchinto our Language by thoſe who are 
skill'd in Cookery, and therefore made uſe of by 
in this Place, tho the plain Eugliſb Wordis Leaves : 
We have ſeveral Side - diſnes called Pains, as being 
made of Bread ſtuffed with different Sorts of 
Farces; ſuch as are the Pains of Gammons, Par- 
tridges, Veal, Spaniſb-pain, &c. 

To make a Gammon-pain; Let ſome Slices of 
Gammon be drefled in the ſame Manner as for 
Gammon Eſſence, as you will find it deſcribed in 
the firſt Paragraph, under Article Gammon,except 
that you muſt not put any Muſhrooms to them, 
nor {train them thro' a Sieve; if it happens, that 
the Slices, when dreſſed, are not ſufficiently 
thicken'd, you may, in order to bring them to a 
proper Conſiſtence, add a little Bread Cullis ; 
then having provided a Pottage Loaf, let it be cut 
thro' the Middle, in ſuch a Manner that both the 
upper and under Cruſt may remain entire. The 
Crum from the Inſide muſt be taken away, and 
the reſt of the Loaf toaſted and brought to a fine 
Colour at the Fire or in the Oven, till it becomes 
brown ; when it is ready, let the two Cruſts be 
Joined together, in a little Diſh, after having 
ſoaked them a little in the Sauce, and put your 
Ragoo, with the Sauce, into it. You may garniſh 
it with Capons Livers dreſt in a Veal Cawl, and 
ſerved up among the Intermefles. | 

A Side-diſh of Partridge Pains may be pro- 
vided after this Manner ; Take roaſted Partridges 
with a Capon or Pullet's Fleſh, parboiled Bacon, 
try'd Suet, Morils and common Muſhrooms chopt. 
Alſo Truffles, Artichoke-bottoms, fine 4 
and a Clove of Garlick, all well ſeaſon'd and cut 
fmall; and to bind them, the Crum of a Loaf 
foak'd in good Gravy, and ſome Egg Volks muſt 
be added; then your Pains muſt be made upon 
Paper of a round Figure, and of the Thickneſs of 
an Egg, at a convenient Diftance one from ano- 
ther : You muſt dip the Point of your Knife in 
a beaten Egg, in order to ſhape them, and neatly 
bread them; they may alſoſerve to garniſh other; 
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To make a Veal-Pain, a Fillet being firg 

into thin Slices, let them be beaten with N 
Back of a Knife, and 2 the Quantityy 
them to the bigneſs o * ; then let as 
ther Fillet of Veal be well minced, with Parhayy 
Bacon, dreſſed Gammon, try'd Suet, all Sy 
fine Herbs, the Breaſt of a Capon and Parti 
with Truffles, Mouſferons, and common 
rooms chop'd, all well ſeaſoned with all wh 
of Spice, and mix'd withalittle Milk-Cream, b 
the next Place, ſome thin Slices of Bacon my 
be laid in order in a round Stew-Pan, as alſogy 
half of the beaten YVeal-fteaks, and then the Fay 
you muſt go on to cover it on the Top int 
ſame Manner as underneath, that the v 
Farce may be incloſed on all Sides. And in 
laſt Place, let it be well cover'd and bak'th 
tween two Fires; you may put a little Piece 
Garlick into the Farce, which muſt be 
to the Table hot, after you have well cleared 
from the Fat, and neatly dreſſed it in a Di 
You may likewiſe ſerve this Veal-pain with 
Peaſe and Aſparagus when they are in Sein 

Thoſe who would have a Spaniſh Pain, mi 
take the Breaſts of roaſted Partridges, mince thy 
ſmall, with an Handful of ſcalded Piſtachors u 
a little beaten Coriander-ſeed, and let all be u 
pounded in a Mortar; three or four Yolks of Fx 
muſt be added, according to the Bigneſs of tle 
Tiſh, and ſo muſt a little Lemon-peel and gu 
Gravy ; let the whole Mixture be well tempel 
in a Mortar, and ſtrained thro' a Sieve, as fi 
were Cream after the Italian Manner: This don 
the Diſh muſt be put into the Oven, and all k 
turned into it, keeping a Fire over and under, til 
it be thoroughly coagulated. 

We ſhall only add one Side-diſh more of a bi 
or Loaf farced, which is to be done with Sweet 
breads of Veal, Artichoke-bottoms, Truffe 
and Gammon dreſſed in a Ragoo, with a whit 
thickning Liquor of roaſted Veal and Lema 
Juice; the Loaf muſt bg well ſoaked for a Qu 
ter of an Hour in good Broth, and ſerved up wilt 
Mutton Gravy, a little thickning Liquor u 
Lemon Juice. 

PAINTING, an Art which in general, is tit 
Imitation of Nature, and conſiſts in three Thing 
viz. Deſign, Proportion and Colour; all which it 
expreſſed in three Sorts of Painting, to wit, Lnk 
ip, Hiftory and Life. Painting in Oil is nothu 
but the Work or Art of * e wit 
Colours made up or mixed with Oil. Mater 
forPainting are chiefly ſeven. 1. The Eaſel, whio 
is a Wooden Frame much like a Ladder, with 
Sides, and full of Holes, to put in two Pins to f 
the Work upon, higher or — at pleaſure: 1 
is ſomething broader at Bottom than at the In 
on the Backſide of which is a Stay, Where 
the Eaſel may be ſet more upright or flopm7 
2. The Patlet a thin Piece of Wood, of Fe 
Walnut-tree, a Foot and about ten 
broad, almoſt like an Egg, at the na 
End of which a Hole is made to put n . 


into thi 
nailed f 
of the ! 
two mu 
into the 
within | 


Side-diſhes of a larger Size, and of more con- 
fiderable Meats. | 


| Thumb of the left Hand, near to which? 
cut, that fo you may hold the Pallet 11. 
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don. 3. The Straining Frame, made of Wood, to 
hich the Prim'd-cloth, which is to be painted up- 
is faſtened with Nails. 4. The 
vich is uſually good Canvaſs made ſmooth, fiz'd 
ver with a little Honey, and when dry'd, whited' 
der with Size and Whnting mix'd with a little 
oney, upon which you paint. 5. Penfils of ſe- 
eral Bigneſſes from a Pin to the Thickneſs of a 
inger ; ſome in Quills, ſome in Tin-Caſes, and 
"me in Sticks. 6. The Stay or Molſtick; a Bra- 
ſtick, or the like, of a Yard long, having a 
ile Ball of Cotton at one End, fixed hard in a 
ere of Leather, of the Bigneſs of a Cheſnut, 
hich muſt be held in the Left Hand in working, 
id the End that has the Leather Ball muſt be 
lud upon the Cloth or Frame, to reſt the Right 
um upon When you are at work. 7. The Co- 
m, Which are reckon'd ſeven in Number, viz. 
White, Black, Red, Green, Yellow, Blue and 
Brown; ſee the Articles Miniature, Glaſs Paint- 
ins, Diſpoſition of Pickures and Paintings, &c. 
=" PALE, one of the eight Ho- 
ES my nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing the third Part of the 
Eccutcheon, thus: , 
=" He beareth Gales, a Pale Or. 


trees planted in Fields, wherein three ſmall Poſts 
are erected, at a Foot and an half Diſtance one 
from another; if they are ſaw'd, they need but be 


EK 2. Sx i i. a 


ſtraitBoughs, either whole, or if big enough, done 
into two or three Parts, about five Foot above the 
Ground in Heighth : After they have been driven 
into the Ground, a Croſs-Bar of Wood is to be 
nailed from each other, within an Hand's Breadth 
of the Top of the Poſts; to which Bar, a Pcſt or 
two muſt be nail'd between each two Poſts, ſtuck 
into the Ground, or nail'd to the like Croſs-bar, 


—_— drive the Tree towards it, which will 
4. ree the more Liberty to be bent or 
by the Wind without falling, than if the 


to à Stake for a Year or two; and then 
Tr afterwards, Fern or Straw may be ſtuffed be- 
Ween it and the uppermoſt Rails to keep it u 
night. This Meth is indeed more chargeable 
Aan (which ſee) but much more durable 
— abſolutely neceſſary, where Deer, Rabbets, 
any thing that vecls off the Bark of Trees, 
dame into the planted Ground. 
7777 PALL, a Kind of a Croſs 
my A among the Heralds, which 
they call by this Name, and 
they deſcribe it thus: 


Pall Argent. 


mt ter, the Moiety or half of the Pale, and 
never be charged with any thing either 
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PaLING, a fort of Fencing Work for Fuit- 


A ſtood oppoſite to that Side: The Trees are to 


e beareth Gules, a Croſs | 


and: Its uſe is to hold and temper the Colours [quick or dead; neither can it be divided into 
[two equal Parts, but it may into four; for one 


fourth Part of the Pallet, or one eighth Part of 


im d-cloth; the Pale is call'd Endorſe. 


If the Pale be upon any Beaſt, they fay, the 
Beaſt'is debriaſed with the Hale; but if the Beaſt 
woe the Faule, they fay he is ſupported of the 
ate. f 

PALM or Date- tree, a large Tree whoſe Trunk 
is coverd with Scales; the Branches grow no 
where but at the Top, in a kind of a Round, and 
their Ends turn downwards towards the Ground ; 
their Leaves are long, narrow and double, like 
thoſe of ſome Reeds: It produces „ many 
Flowers, whoſe Stalks are very ſmall ; they are 
white and Grape-wiſe ; the Palm-tree has a ten- 
derGermen, from whence other ſmall Shoots pro- 
ceed by Intervals, three Fingers Breadth diſtant 
from one another, from whence ariſe the Fruits, 
which are as big as a ſmall Cucumber, and of a 
yellow Colour when ripe ; their Rind is like that 
of Figs, and they peel *em in the ſame Manner 
when they would eat them; their Pulp is like 
that of Melons. | 
| The Fruit of this Tree they call Dates; they 
incloſe an hard bony Stone, in which is to be 
found a long and dark red Kernel, and of a ſome- 
what bitteriſh Taſte. | | 

This Tree grows in Aſa and Africa, and the 
beſt Dates are had:from Tunis and Provence ; but 
the laſt will not keep * We find Palm-trees 
in ſeveral Parts of Italy); but they bear no Fruit. 


three Inches ſquare ; or elſe Poles may be us'd of The Palm-tree remains always green, and blooms 


in the Spring. 

The Palm. tree is of an aſtringent Nature in all 
its Parts; freſh Dates bind more than thoſe that 
have been kept for ſome Time; they will cauſe 
the Head-ach and intoxicate; to uſe the dry 
ones in Victuals, is good for thoſe that ſpit Blood, 
for the Dyſentery and Vomiting + Diaphenicum 
made of ates purges Phlegm and Choler; the 


within a Foot of the Battom of the Poſts. In ſet- Stones of the Dates are aſtringent and cloſe up 
ung the Poſts or Poles . into a Triangle, it is to the Pores ef the Body. 


* that one be ſet ſo, that the ſtrongeſt The Fruits of the Palm tree, when you firſt eat 


them, are found inſipid; but afterwards they 
| rove ſo agreeable, that you cannot ſatiate your 
felt with 'em: They do not nouriſh much: They 
are good for the Heat of the Liver and Lungs, 
tho' otherwiſe they provoke Urine and incite car- 
nal Concupiſcence : They open the Body; but if 
you eat too much of them, they are injurious to 
the Stomach, and obſtruct the Liver: To correct 
this, you muſt, after you eat them, make uſe of 
hony'd Water or green Ginger. 

The Palm-tyce without Fruit, is a Plant that 
grows five or ſix Cubits high, and they plant it 
as other Shoots, its Leaves are like the Reed, but 
much larger, leſs pointed, and longer; for there 
are ſome three Cubits and an half long, and a 
Cubit and an half broad: The Rib in the midſt of 
them is lauge and thick, and has a vaſt many 
Veins on each Side, they remain dry in the Sum- 
mer, being either fo in their own Nature or be- 
cauſe of the Heat of the Sun, inſomuch that 
they fall off in September, and come on in the 

e 2 Spring; 
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grows as big as a Tree, and ſo much that it 


and according to the Seaſon. 


when it is taken off, put in the room of it two 


ſpread upon a little Piece of Cloth; then let him 
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Spring; the Bark is cover'd all over with Scales 
like the other Palm-tree : As for the reſt, it 1s 
a Stock that has no Branches: It grows plenti- 
fully in the Iſle of Cyprus and Egypt. 

PALMA CHRISTI, or Ricinus, a Plant that 


arrives to the Heighth of a ſmall Fig-Tree ; its 
Leaves are like thoſe of the Plane-Tree, tho' lar- 
ger, blacker, and more ſmooth, and they appear 
like the Fingers and Palm of a Man's Hand ; the 
Branches and Stem are hollow like a Reed ; the 
Seed grows Cluſterwiſe and is rough to the Touch. 
It is ſown in Gardens to annoy the Moles, and is 
ripe in Auguſt and September. : 

Three Grains of this Seed being taken inward- 
ly, will evacuate Choler and watery Humours up- 
wards and downwards ; but yet with this Incon- 
veniency, that it deſtroys the Stomach: It purges 
away ſuch things as foment the Gout, and pre- 
vents it, being mixed with Anniſe and Fennel; the 
ſame Seed being pounded and boiled in Broth 
made of an old Cock, is very good againſt the 
out : The Doſe is from one of theſe Grains to 

ix. : 

An Oil drawn by Expreſſion from the Seeds of 
this Plant, has the Virtue, by rubbing the Stomach 
and Belly only with it, to purge the Body : It's 
good for the Itch, kills Worms, cleanſes Ulcers, 
and removes the Suffocations of the Womb. 

PALPITATION, a deprav'd Motion of the 
Heart, which comes to paſs when it dilates or 
compreſſes itſelf contrary to its uſual Motion, and 
this happens divers Ways, ſometimes from the 
Diſorder of the Humours, or even withont Hu- 
mours, and ſometimes from what may be con- 
tained in the Pericardium of in its Membranes, 
The Cauſe of the Palpitation 1s either internal or 
external; the internal Cauſe ariſes either from 
ſome great Heat and Fulneſs of Blood ; from a 
Quantity of Fumes and Vapours 3 or from ſuch an 
abundance of, and fo cold Phlegm, that, the Face 
becomes pale, and the Pulſe flow and ſmall : The 
external proceeds either from a peſtilential Air, 
the Biting of ſome Beaſt, Hope, Fear, Commu- 
nication with the Stomach, Spleen, Entrails, Bel- 
ly, Pericardium or ſome other neighbouring Ar- 
tery. As for the internal Accidents, if there is 
a Fulneſs of Blood, you muſt take ſome away ac- 
cording to the Perſon's Age, Strength and Sex, 


If Fumes or ill Vapours proceed from Heat, or 
ſome Obſtruction, you muſt bleed not only in 
the Arm, but alſo in the Foot: If the Palpitation 
is extreamly violent, to allay it forthwith, you 
mult apply a Cupping Glaſs to the Heart ; and 


Drams of Treacle, with ſix Grains of Saffron 


uſe Bathings, or elſe give him Gliſters made of 
Bran, Purſlain, Lettice and Cucumbers, with a 
little Vinegar; and the ſame Decoction may be 
uſed for a Fomentation, twice or thrice a Day. 

A Ptiſan may be uſed, made with Apples and 
Prunes ; thoſe that love what is ſweet, may add 


. Rs 
riſh : After you have for ſome Days practiſed the 
little Remedies, you may purge the Patient th 
firſt Time with an Ounce and an half of cleanſy 
Caſta, or an Ounce of double Catholicon Jifgyy,y 
in two Glaſſes of Whey, which you are to tg, 
at an Hour's diſtance one from another, * 

Two or three Days after, purge him again, yy 
pat into his PThyſick an Ounce of the Syryy 

each Flowers, or two Spoonfuls of the Juice 0 
Violets. Let his Broths be ſeaſoned with Furſſan 
Lettice, Sorrel or Orange- Juice: But in Wins, 
time, inſtead of the Herbs, uſe either Veri 
Capers, or a Dram of Cream of Tartar. 

The Patient muſt neither cat Things that 
too ſalt, nor too much ſpiced ; he muſt alſo ſhy 
groſs Victuals, and that which is hard of Digeſtia 
and he muſt mix Water with his Wine. 

He 1s allowed the Uſe of ſoft Cheeſe, Milk 
Cream, Curds, as alſo Peaches, Nectarines, Cher 
ries, Pears, Apples, Melons and Cucumbers; wy 
it is allo of Conſequence that his Neck, Rein 
Legs or Thighs, {ſhould not be bound hard, 
If the Palpztation proceeds from Superabunday 


| and cold Phlegm, let him take a Dram of Aloe 


Pills before Supper, or in the Morning faſtingtw 
Ounces of Manna, diſſolved in Broth, or half u 
Ounce of the Tablets de Succo Roſarum; they u 
commend the Uſe either of Treacle, Orvietan, 
little Wormwood-Wine, Spaniſh Wine, or Ro 
Solis z or elſe let the following Opiate be pre 
pared, f 

Take four Ounces of the Conſerve of Bug 
Flowers, mix therewith half an Ounce of pt 
pared Coral, with two Drams of the Powderd 
yellow Saunders, and as much red Saunders 
Roſa Solis : The Doſe is half a Dram Morning 
and Evening, or elſe the Patient mæy every Mont 
ing take four Spoonfuls of the Juice of Bugloſs« 
Borage 3 let him uſe moderate Exercif, and 
pretty much Abſtinence ; He muſt not ſleep 4 
Noon; and let him exerciſe and divert himſel 
with ſomething that is agreeable. | 

If the Palpitation of the Heart is cauſed by Pur 
ſon or Infection, or elſe proceeds either from tit 
Biting of ſome Beaſt, 65-5 Fear, or exc 
Grief ; the firſt is cured by an Antidote, 4s 
2 other by moderating the Paſſions that cal 
them. 

If it proceeds either from a Sympathy of Ut 
Lungs, Stomach, Spleen, Womb, Entrails, d 
= , thoſe Parts are reliev'd by retrenching [x 

uſe. | 

PALPITATION of the HEART, a Diſtemp® 
in Horſes, being a quick and violent Motiond 
that noble Part, the Heart, by which it endesromm 
to expel ſomething that oppreſſes it: It's 
cauſed by ſome malignant Steam and Vapo 
proceeding partly from a melancholick Hurt! 
that ſtagnates in the Veins and inſinuates * 
into the great Artery: Hard Riding, violent 
erciſe, corrupt Water, bad Nouriſhment, an eren 


ching that is apt to produce Heat or Obſtru 


are the remote Cauſes of this Diſtemper. * 
Bleeding is the ſovereign Remedy for the 


thereto a little Narbonne Honey, Sugar, or Liquo- 


of it, and it may be repeated more than _ 
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rates into a Palſey, which is either 
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dy, if the Violence of the Palpitation be not a- 
Lied; but more particularly, Take Bugloſs, 
um and Borage, of each an Handful , boil 
dem in 4 ſufficient Quantity of Water for the 
Lace of half + Quarter of an Hour, till the Wa- 
be reducef to a Pint; then removing it from 
de Fire, add two Spoonfuls of Sorrel, and let it 
nd till it be cold; diſſolve in the ſtrain'd 
;quor an Ounce and an half of the Conſerve of 
ofes, half an Ounce of Confection of Hyacinth 
ithout Musk or Amber-greaſe, and ten Grains 
f Saffron; make your Horſe drink it luke-warm, 
d two Hours after, give him the following 
liter, s g — 
Take the four ſoftening Herbs, Mugwort, Ca- 
xomile, Rue and Melilot, of each two Hand- 
bl Powder of Sal Polychreſt an Ounce and a 
lf; boil them for the Space of half a er of 
Hour in a ſufficient Quantity of Water to 
tee * ; after which, add to the Water be- 
g firſt ſtrained, Linſeed and Fenugreek Seed 
aten to Powder, of each two Ounces ; boil the 
ume about a Quarter of an Hour longer, and 
ad to the Straining, Oil of Bay, and fre But- 
, of each three Ounces, and Cow's Urine one 
int, repeat the Gliſter every ſix Hours, and the 
otion once a Day; keep your Horſe to a ſpare 
diet, feed him with moiſtened Bran, and walk 


PaLSEY, a ſad Diſtemper incident to human 


lind, and when an Apoplexy is weak, it dege- 
perfect or 
mperfect ; where there is a Privation of Senſe 
Id Motion tis perfect; but if the Senſe is loſt 
nd the Motion remains it is imperfect: It is dif- 
cult to cure old Men that are viſited with it, 
ut eaſy to cure young People, if the Matter is 
jot extreamly cold and moiſt. | 

The External Cauſe of a Palſey may come 
rom a Blow on the Head, a neglected Contuſion, 


pit or at Noon-day, dwelling in a moiſt Place, 
m a Houſe newly built, or elſe by over-exer- 
ſc preſently after Meals, or by exceſſive Drink- 
ng, eſpecially of Brandy; it may alſo proceed 
om the Blood and Melancholy. 
But the moſt natural Palſey proceeds from a- 
ounding and thick Phlegm, which deſcending 
rom = Brain penetrates as far as the Subſtance 
erves, 

Thoſe who dwell in the Northern and Southern 
Ganter are more ſubject to be paralytical than 
a are the Fullers of Cloth, Fiſnermen 
rs. 


N Urine or ſhivering are the Fore-runners 
the Pal ey. 

Rs the Palſey ſometimes ſeizes but on Part 
he Tongue, Arm, Hand, or half the Body, you 
. as much Care of it then, as if it was 
x Dons Palſey ; for in neglecting the ſimple one 
N Tick general, and afterwards turns mto an 


eeping in a Cellar upon the Ground, by Moon- i 


dell be F alſey continues for a Year, it is very dif- 
femper cure it: To relieve old Men in this Di- 


— 


or Aloes; the Doſe is one Dram 3 and for thoſe 
who are robuſt, a Dram and a half; they 
make a Cautery in the Arm or 1805 and every 
8 they give him a Doſe of Treacle or of 
ietan. Wi 
They rub their Back-bone with a Balm thus 
prepared: Take a Pound and a half of Walnut 
Oil, a large Pint of thick Wine, an Handful of 
Camomile, as much of Sage, an Handful of Rue, 
and another of Worm-wood ; when you have 
boiled all together till the Wine is waſted, ſtrain 
it, and at the ſame Time throw into it three 
Ounces of Venice Turpentine, with three Nut- 
megs reduced to Powder. 
Inſtead of this Balm, they may if they mb | 
make uſe of the following Ointment, which is a 
little dear, but at the ſame time a very ſovereign 
Remedy: Take two Ounces of Fox-Oil, an 
Ounce of Egg-Oil, an Ounce of Nutmeg-Oil, 
an Ounce of Deer's Marrow and as much of 
the Oil of Turpentine; melt the whole together 
upon a flow Fire, and keep it continually ſtir- 
ring ; when it is taken off the Fire, add four 
Ounces of Nut-Oil extracted without the Hel 
of Fire; take two Pots of good Mutton Suet, bo 
it till one half of it is waſted ; add thereto a lit- 
tle Oil of Roſes, boil the whole again till one 
half is reduced, and then rub the afflicted Parts 
therewith. * 
Another Remedy for the Palſey, is to rub the 
paralytical Part with the Oil of Fox, Laurel and. 
Caſtor, mixing ſome Brandy therewith : They 
often uſe the Water of Cinnamon, St. Fob#'s- 
wort, or the Conſerve of Sage, Roſemary, Ground. 
Pine, Balm-Gentle and Mithridate; they pre- 
pare hot Baths with a Decoction of Lavender, 
Dittany, Small. wort, Sage and Marjoram. 
It is very certain that this Diſtemper muſt by 
no Means be neglected; for if you ſuffer it to con- 
tinue long, the Cure will be very difficult if not 
impracticable, eſpecially upon Perſons ſtricken 
in Your It proceeds often from an Abſceſs in 
the Brain, and now and then from the Nerves, 
which are extreamly dry'd up. That which pro- 
ceeds from theſe two Cauſes is difficult to becured. 
Take a Handful of white Leeks and a Spoon- 
full of Milk, cut the Leeks into Pieces, and 
throw them into the Milk, and boil them till 
they are reduced into a Paſte, put this Paſte up- 
on Tow and apply it to the affected Parts as 
hot as you can. va | 
PALsEY or APOPLEXY, a Diſeaſe not only 
incident to Mankind, but alſo to brute Animals, 
and particularly to Horſes, which when it 1 
the whole Body of Senſe, is called the General 
Palſey, for which there is no Cure; but when the 
Beaſt is deprived but of ſome Part or Member, 
which is moſt commonly in the Neck, then it is 
named a Particular Palſey : The Signs to know 
this Diſtemper are theſe; the Horſe will go gro- 
velling and ſide-ways, likea Crab, carryu s his 
Neck as if it were broken, and crookedly with his. 
beating his Head againft the Walls, and 
yet forſakes not his Meat and Drink, and his Pro. 


Vor, II. 


they muſt be often purged with Agarick|vender ſeems moiſt and wet: It is occaſioned 
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from foul feeding in fenny Grounds, which breeds 
groſs and tough Humours; that being Joined with 
Crudities and raw Digeſtion, opprefs the Brain; 
or elſe it comes by Reaſon of ſome Wound or 
Blow given him on the Temples. 
Io cure him, let him be blooded in his Neck- 
Vein and Temple-Veins, on the contrary Side to 
the Way he holds his Neck; then anoint his 
Back Ml ors with Oil of Petrolium, and with a 
wet Hay-rope ſwaddle his Neck all over, even 
from his Breaſt to his Ear; then for three Morn- 
ings tog ther give him a Pint of old Muſcadine, 
with a Spoonful of Powder made of Opopanax, 
Storax,"entiun; Manna, Succory, Myrrh and 
long Pepper, but not ſo much of the two laſt as of 
the reſt. | at 
PAL x, a Term in Heraldry, when an Eſcut- 
cheon is divided into fix, eight, or to even Divi- 
ſiops Pale-wiſe; it is always blazoned, Paly of fix, 
eight, or ten, &c. Pieces; but if the Number be 
d; then the Field is firſt named, and the Num- 
ber of the Pales ſpecified; the like is to be under- 
ſtood alſo of Barry and Bendy. - 


* 6 PALYBENDY, a Term in 

, y * Heraldry when a Coat is di- 

| e, #o vided both into Pale and Bend- 
WWF 


wiſe, as here. 
The Field Paly Bend) Topaz, 

and Diamond. | 

Pan, a general Name for ſeveral Sorts of U- 
tenſils, but principally conſidered here as one in 
uſe among Confectioners, and being mentioned 
upon ſeveral Occaſions, it is fit to obſerve, that 
their Pans ought to be of ſeveral Sizes, ſome flat 
and others hollow, for different Uſes. The flat 
Pays are for thoſe Fruits which ought to be ſoak'd 
in their Syrup without laying them in Heaps one 
upon another; and the hollow ones are uſed 
when any thing is to be preſerved dry by boiling 
and working the Sugar, as for Oranges, Lemons 
and Conſerves : All thoſe Pans are uſually made 
of red Copper, as alſo the Scummers and Spatu- 
la's; and there are few Houſes of Perſons of Qua- 
lity that are without them: But for want of them 
fuch Pans may be uſed as are at hand, and the 
ordinary hollow ones may ſerve well enough for 
all Sorts of Operations, 
It may not be improper upon this Occaſion to 


„ 


undeceive thoſe, who upon the Aſſeveration of 


ſome Writers, might be induced to believe, that 
the Copper gives preſerved Fruits an ill Taſte, 
when they are ſet by in a Pan, from the Fire; 
for it could never be perceiv'd hitherto, tho! it is 
very cuſtomary to leave them therein indifferent- 
ly during ſeveral Days: It is true, Care ſhould 
be taken to keep them clean, and not to follow 
the Example of ſome flovenly Workmen, who 
when they intermix ſome old Syrups, let in the 
green Ruſt that ſticks on the Side of the Pan, 
with a deal of other Filth. | 

It would be proper that all the Pans ſhould be 
ſtampt gocording to the Standard, or have the 
Mark of their Weight engraven upon them, in 


Scale, and the Fruits which are to 
into the other, with the Tare of what 


— 


been boiled in them, when they are 


10 
weighs, in order to regulate and Proportim 8 


Weight of both. i 
PAN Ickx, in Latin Panicum, a Plant 3; 
Millet in reſpe& to the Stem, Leaf and du 
the Difference is in the Ear, for Panick has oy! 
Foot long, very compact, and furniſhed with; J 
thick Cluſter, which has ſeveral hairy Seeds; tu 
is a Sort whoſe Cluſters or Branches come 
what out, as if there were many of them, x 
that is very fruitful ; the Ears of ſome are wk 
of others yellow, and ſome again are red: Ty 
{ow this Plant in Fields and moiſt Places, 
Panick has the ſame Virtue as Millet, it u 
riſhes but little, is deſiccative, aſtringent 
cooling; they make Bread of it which is bind; 
and therefore they give it to thoſe who 
the bloody Flux; tho to ſpeak the Truth, f 
Grain 1s fitter for Birds than Men. 
Pan-P1e; ſee Tonrte. | 
Pansy, in Latin Flos trimtatis, or viola 
color, becauſe it produces Flowers of three Cola 
a Plant which bears Stems apt to creep on 
Ground, full of Leaves, partly round and par 
oblong z the Stems branch out into Boughs, atty 
Top of which grows the Flower, which is pla 
under the Species of Violets compoſed of fn 
Leaves, bearing a Cup divided into five Parts; th 
Flowers are of three Colours, viz. white, yells 
and blue; when they fall they are ſucceededby 
Fruit reſembling a Shell full of very ſmall Sel 
Its multiplied by Seed ſown in the Month 
March in Beds, as thin as may be, and as ſoong 
it is high enough to be removed, it is ſet in ba 
where it makes a good Show: It may likenk 
be ſet in the open Ground, but then it does u 
ſo well pleaſe the Sight, unleſs mingled ana 
other Flowers of the — Size. The Earth ms 
uſe of when it is ſet in Pots, is to conſiſt of a 
half Mould and the other half common Kitche 
Garden Earth well skreen'd; and if Carebetalt 
to water it when it is planted, it is all that i 
quired of the Gardener, ij 
PANTAS, a Diſeaſe in Black Cattle, wii 
proceeds from eating foul ſour Graſs, or dry Mull 
Graſs in Summer, which does not go out of 
Maws, but makes them go with a ſhort 
and but little, as if they were not able 65 
half a Mile. | | 
The Remedy for it is, to take a Quart of! 
churn'd Milk, with the Butter in it, and a o% 
Garlick Head, which muſt be peel'd, as if it vc 
to be eaten, bruiſe them and take a PennyW%Y 
of the fineſt Tar that can be got, and a 
Handful of the fineſt Feathers without 1 
Stumps, for fear of their ſticking in the Baut 
Throat; beat all theſe together with a little 1 
give it the Beaſt, and he will be well in fo 
twenty Hours. | 4 
PANTAS, a dangerous Diſeaſe, to 
Hawks are liable, and, if not timely _ 
eſteemed incurable. It is eaſy at firſt to ben 


order to know the Quantity of Sugar that has 


out, for after a little Bathing ſhe will bez 
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ch her Breath thick, with panting; and as it 
eaſes, fie will ſhow it more by labouring in 
pannel, even as ſhe ſits ſtill upon the Perch, 
A will be forced to gape for Breath; but when 
come to its Height it is incurable, 
This Diſcaſe proceeds from the Lungs, being 
ry d with Heat, ſo that the Heart wants the 
freſhing that the Lungs give it, which are the 
lows to draw in the Air; and this Diſeaſe is 
ach the fame with a broken-winded Horſe. 
The Pantas proceeds from two Cauſes, wiz. 
m Heat and ught of the Lungs, which is 
xy hard to be cur'd, and from ſome greaſy or 
ugh Matter in the Pannel. 
For Cure, Take a quarter of a Pound of ſweet 
ner, put it into Damask-roſe-water, in à Vial 
ole cover dʒ and when you uſe it, which muſt 
very often, take a little thereof, and put 
d a little Powder of Rue, and the Powder 
Saffron well mix'd together, and made into 
llets roll'd in broken Sugar-candy, and give her 
oof the Pellets every Morning for a Week to- 
her, keeping her conſtantly warm : If you 
ve her a Scouring of Cellandine ſteep'd in Oil 
Roſes, and waſh her Meat with Colt's-foot- 
ater, tis very good, 
PANTILES, the beſt and lighteſt Covering of 
y fort of Tiles, bow'd round in the Form of an 
and ſo lap'd over theEdges of one another, they 
e brought to us from Holland, to our Shame, that 
earthy a Commodity ſhould be imported, pay 
Duties, and be ſold cheaper than we can make 
m, and yet our Materials are as good as theirs, 
d Fewel more plentiful with us. 
Parts, an Herb or Plant fo called, that pro- 
Ices a — Stem a Foot and an half high, 
om the midſt of which ariſe four Leaves, ſtand- 
g croſs-wiſe, very like thoſe of the Hound's- 
dee; at the Top of the Stem four ſmall Leaves 
ore ariſe, ſtanding croſs-wiſe like the former, 
the Middle of which you have a ſmall red 
er full of Wine, which reſembles a Grape. 
i full of a great many ſmall and white Seeds; 
de Root is {lender and pale-colour'd, having a 
eu many Filaments. This Plant grows on 
untains and in Woods; it flouriſhes in April, 
id the Seed is ripe in May. 
The Fruit and Seed are very good againſt all 
sof Poiſons, if given in the Morning for twen- 
Days together, and eſpecially for thoſe who 
ang taken ſome, become mad and out of their 
Parks and Farrens, Places wherein Hares, 
Weys, Deer, &c. are inclos d, ſo as to be always 
ady, as it were out of aStore-houſe or Seminar : 
blerve the Uſe and Pleaſure of the Owners ; 
Talat Pale ſhould be high, or cloſe-jointed, ſo 
al Badger nor Cat can creep thro', nor 
ie + nor Fox can leap over; there ought to be 
. Fulhes and broad Trees therein to cover the 
mu againſt Heat and Cold; and other ſecret 
* to ſatisfy their Natures and defend the 
Beaſts, az ares, Coneys, &c. from Hawks, 
3, and other ravenous Fowls: It's proper 
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Peaſe and the like, wherein Hares 7 de- 
light, and will thereby quickly grow fat: And for 
the Coneys, it is obſerv'd, that when you have 
pitch'd your Hays for em, if you ſound a Trum- 
pet in ſome of the Burroughs, there will be ſcarce 
one in the whole Warren but will ſtart abroad; 
PARMESAN, a ſort of Cheeſe made at Parma 
in Italy, and reckon'd very delicious. 
ParoOTIDES, Tumours about the Glands 
the Ears, proceeding from a Superabundance 
bilious, phlegmatick, or melancholick Blood ; 
if it be bilious, the Glands are ſwell'd, red, hard, 
and excite external Pains, if melancholick, the 
Pains ate not ſo violent, and the Tumour is more 
ſupple; if py am" the Tumour is ſoft : 
Sometimes the Parotides are the Remains of cer- 
tain Fevers, at other times, they are the Symp- 
toms of a Criſis, but commonly they are the Set- 
tlings or Gatherings of the Humours of the Brain, 
As for thoſe that proceed from boiling or cho- 
lerick Blood; you muſt not at firſt apply any 
thing ta fem that is aſtringent or repercuſlive; 
but on the contrary, you muſt begin with Gli- 
ters which cool and moiſten the Bowels, and by 
Bleedings, according as the Strength and the A 
of the Perſons will allow, and then apply to the 
Tumour an Ointment made of the Y of two 
Eggs, an Ounce and an half of freſh Butter, two 
Ounces of Oil of Olive, four Ounces of Mueilage 
of Linſeed and Fenugreek mix'd together, which 
muſt be a little warm'd whenever you apply it: 
If you find the Humours ſuperabound much, the 
Patient muſt be gently purg'd with an Ounce 
and a half of Caiſ'a viffolv d in two Glaſſes of 
Whey, or with two Ounces of the Syrup of Roſes 
in a Decoction of EN or with Tablets 
of Succus Roſarum, in Broth ſeaſon'd with good 
cooling Herbs; or for Womenkind, with two 
Ounces of the Syrup of Peach-flowers ſteep'd in 
a ſmall Infuſion of a Dram of Rhubarb, and half 
a Dram of Cinnamon. Ain 
If the Tumour is {low in being brought to a 
Head, you muſt make uſe of Cupping-glaſles, 
and apply, as ſoon as they are off, this Cataplaſm. 
Take two Ounces of Mill-duſt, an Ounce and 
a half of the Meal of Flax, and as much of Fenu- 
greek, three Ounces of Hog's Greaſe, and half 
an Ounce of good Figs ; boil the whole together 
in a Decoction of Marſhmallows, or Camomnule, 
to the Conſiſtence of a Pap, ſpread it afterwards 
upon a Piece of Linnen and apply it quite hot. 
As for thoſe Tumours which proceed from 
phlegmatick and melancholick Blood; you may 
rub em with the Oil of Lilly and Camomile, or 
elſe take old Hog's Greaſe, the Fat of a Gooſe or 
Hen, of each two Ounces, Oil of Lilly half an 
Ounce, with as much Honey, mix the whole to- 
her and rub it on hot with ſome Cotton; or 
elſe take three Ounces of Onions toaſted under the 
Aſhes, half an Ounce of the Flower of Fenugreek, 
as much of Lupines and Flax, and two or three 
Spoonfuls of Linſeed-oil, of which you are to 
make a Cataplaſm, and to repeat it often. 
You may moreover, take two Ounces of Goats 
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Dung, which boil 


in two Glaſſes of Wine, with 
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half an Ounce of Linſeed Oil, and as much of which grow the Flowers, falling down le 
Honey; after the Moiſture is conſumed, apply] Tops of Fennel, and compoſed of five Flowergy 
this Sort of Pomatum to the Evil, and then purge| gether, diſpoſed like thoſe of the Lilac, amy 
the Patient with two Ounces of Manna, melted| white or yellow Colour 3 fo that this ſhews " 
in a Decoct ion of two Drams of Sena, or in Broth, are tw o Sorts of Royal Parſley, viz. the yellwa 
or elſe uſe Cochee or Angelica Pills. white flower'd ones; notwithſtanding wi 

You may for the Parotides make a Cataplaſm|they both require the ſame Culture. 
of Barley-Flower, boil'd in Hydromel, and add| They are multiplied by ſplitting the Ray 
thereto the Mucilages of Gray Philium and Lilly |faſtened together by ſmall Fibres, and by Putin 
Oil; the Cataplaſm made of Goat's Dung, freth|them into a ſtrong moiſt Earth: If the Gu 
Butter, and Dregs of Nut Oil, digeſts the Pazotides.| ſhould not be of a moiſt Nature, it muſt bes; 

PARSNIP, in Latin Paſfi naca, a Plant of|fy'd by frequent Waterings, which in a lw 
which there are two Sorts, viz. the Garden and] Earth procures it that Subſtance it wceuld wh 
wild Parſnip. As this laſt differs not from the|wiſe want, which is the moſt natural to it. 
other, except its Leaves are ſmaller and its Root | This Plant grows mighty well in Border, y 
more woody, and * harder and not ſo] vided it be not too near thoſe Plants that ſpreal 
fit to eat, we ſhall only deſcribe the other. Boughs; it muſt be ſet three Inches deep in i 

Its Stem grows about three or four Foot high, Earth, and half a Foot diſtant one Plant fron 
it is thick, channell'd, empty and branched; the other; it will continue three Years in this Cu 
Leaves are large, like thoſe of the Aſh 3 they are tion, and then having ſufficiently multiply{; 
oblong, come in Pairs, have an agreeable Taſte, | muſt be taken up, and the Stock it has produx 
and are of a green brown Colour. Its Flowers| being removed from it, will ſerve to prop 
grow like an Umbrella; the Root is pulpy, white, | the Species anew. 
and thick, and it has a Nerve in the Middle, which} Gardeners avoid ſetting it in Places too my 
runs thro the whole Length of it. expos'd to the Sun; for it requires but a modem 

It is raiſed from Seed of a round oval Form, Heat; for which Reaſon it is often ſet in Pots iu 
and as it were edged and or hay all along, and of| they may have the better Advantage of theFlome 
a Straw-Colour : They gather it when it is ripe. ARTERRE, in Tes a Garden, or Pat 
Parſmp is indeed an excellent ſweet Root for the}of a Garden divided by Compartiments and 
Kitchen; the Seed of it muſt be ſownin the Spring, | dorned with Flowers: There are different dum 
in a rich, mellow and well ſtirred Soil, and the Parterres, and there is nothing more ingen 
Tops of the Plants when they are on up to] belonging to a Garden, than the ſeveral Vent 
any Bigneſs, ſhould be trod down, by which the| marking out different Figures in a Work of tl 
Root will be made to grow bigger; when you raiſe] Nature, eſpecially where the Deſign happen | 
them towards Winter, they may be diſpoſed of be well contrived and executed. As for pi 
in Sand, and be preſerved in the ſame Manner] Parterres, there are few Gardeners ſo ignom 
as Carrots, Turnips, &c. are, and the faireſt may| but they know how to mark them out ; and then 
be kept for Seed, or elſe the faireſt and oldeſt Tops is indeed ſo great a Variety of other Fartm 
of thoſe Seeds may be taken in Summer and ſown.|that are embroidered ; partly embroidered, put 

They are variouſly order'd for Food, and what- ly Cut-work with Borders, Graſs-work, &c. tit 
ever ill Qualities they may have, they loſe it with| there is no End of enumerating them fo lun 
ſound Boiling, if firſt their wooden Marrow be] riant have ms Fancys been in Things of u 
taken from within them, and that afterwards|Kind that we ſhall only give two or three dy 
nes — 8 and 4 75 4 mens here. 
or elſe they may be boil'd and afterwards fr 3 
with Butter and Salt; And this following Way o A Border of cut Squares with its Middle oul ft 
uſing them is good, firſt ſteep them in three mall Compartiments. 
Waters, and with Lettice, Coriander and Onion, | 
adding afterwards, Oil, Vinegar, Pepper and 
Honey, or boil'd new Wine thereunto. 


Both Sorts of Parſnips have the ſame medicinal O r ad 

Properties; they are vulnerary and aperitive ;| 

they are good for Wind and Vapours ; they * z | 
taken 


voke Women's Men ſes. It is ſaid, that bein 
in ſome Wine or Oxicrate, they are good for the > 


ſtinging of Scorpions. 
PARSLEY (Ro)al) in Latin Apium, ſuppoſed 
to be derived from the Word Apex, becauſe for- * 


merly they made Crowns of it to grace the Heads 


of their Conquerors. The Origin of this Cere- 
LN /J 


mony is owing to the Quinquennial Games, þ 
which were inſtituted to comfort Licurgus for the 
Death of his Son. 


The Leaves of this Plant ſpring from the Root, 
and are like thoſe of common Parſley, from the 


Midſt of em ariſes a Stem a Foot high, on the Top b 
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It may be ſaid in general, that the Breadth 
of Parterres ought to be equal or even larger, 
than the Outſide of the Building z and as to the 
Length, a Proportion is to be obſerv'd ; when you 
are near the Building, you ſhould be able at one 
Viewtodiſcover the Imbroidery and all the Com- 


partiments, 

PatTs of a Horſe's Body; ſeveral Names 
and Terms belonging to all the Parts of a 
Horſe, proper - to be explained together ; and 
fiſt, to begin with the Hair; the Hair and Hide 

ng general, comprehend all the Hair and Skin 
«the Body. 2. The Mane, being the long Hair 
en the Horſe's Neck. 3. The Topping or Fore- 
wp, (Take) 4. The Fetter-lock, or Fetlock, being 
tne Hair which grows behind on the Foot. 5. The 
Cronet, which is the Hair that. grows over the 
Top of the Hoof. 6. The Brills, being the Hair 
on the Eye-lids. 

next Parts to be conſidered, are the Head, 

Neck, and Breaſt of this Animal. 1. The Criſt or 

Creſt h = Ridge on the upper Part of the Neck 
| > 0 L. II. 
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where the Mane grows. 2. The Neck, all from 
the Head to the Neck and Shoulders. - 3. The 
Breaſt, Brisket or Cheſt, which is the fore Part 
of the Shoulders down to the fore Legs. 4. The 
Star in the Forehead. 5. The Rache down the 
Face, when the Hair there is of another Colour 
contrary to the reſt of the Head. | 
Thirdly, for the Body. 1. The Withers, which 
are the Top of the Shoulder Blades, at the ſetting 
on of the Neck. 2. The Dock is the Place 
where the Saddle is ſet. 3. The Navel-Gall and 
the Reins, being all the Middle of the Back from 
Mane to Tail. 4. The Ridge of the Back. 5. The 
Dock, is the Stump of the Horſe's Tail. 6. The 
Fundament or Tuel, the Arſe-Hole. 7. The 
Sway or ſway'd Back, is the hollow or ſinking 
down of the Backbone. 8. The Thropple of a 
Horſe. 9. The Girt- place, the fore Part of the 
Belly. 10. The Belly, the Middle of the Belly, 
where the Navel Place is. 11. The Flank, the 
hinder Part of the Belly next the Sheath. 12. The 
Groin, the hinder Parts near the Thighs on each 
Side the Sheath. 13. The Sheath, the looſe 
Skin wherein the Yard is. 14. The Yard, or the 
Genital. 15. The Nut, the Bob at the End of 


- | his Yard. 16. The Cods, the Skin in which the 


Stones are. 17. The Fillets, the fore Parts of the 
Shoulders near the Breaſt, 18. The Sides, the 
nearer Side, and farther Side. 19. The Buttocks, 
the hinder Parts of a Horſe's Body. 20. The 
Top of the Buttock, that Part next to the Ridge 
of the Back and Tail. 

Fourthly, for his Thighs and Legs. 1. The 
Stifle or Stifle. Joint, the firſt Joint and Bending 
next the Buttock and above the Thigh, which 
bends forward. - 2. The is the inward 
Bending of the Stifle. 3. The Thigh, being that 
Part between the Chambrel and Stifle-Joint, 4. 
The Chambrel or Elbow, the Joint or the bend- 
ing of the upper Parts of the hinder Legs, which 
bends backwards from the Body. 5.The Ham and 
Bight or Bought, the inward Bent or Bending.of 
the Chambrel; its alſo uſed for the Bent of the 
Knees in the foremoſt Legs. 6. The Elbow of 
the Hough, being the outward Bending of the 
Ham. 5. The Hough, Leg or Shank reaches from 
the Chambrel to the Fetlock, or Paſtern Joint 
of the Foot. 8. The ſmall of the Leg, the fmall 
Parts of the Legs both in the hinder and fore 
Legs. 9. The Foul of the Leg 1s 10, Back 
Sinews in the Leg, the back of the Leg above 
the Fetlock. 11. The Paſtern, Fetlock, Joints 
or Ancles, the Joint at the Fetlock which bends 
in all the Feet forwards. 12. The Foot above the 
Hoof of the ARE, ſo named in all the 
Feet. 13. The Curb. 14. The Shoulders, that 
Part which extends from the Withers to the top 

oint of the Thigh. 15. The the top 
eint of the Thigh. 16. The Thigh, that Part 
which reaches from the Bent of the Thigh to the 
Knee. 17. The Knee, the middle Joint of the 
foremoſt Feet, Which bend onwards. 18. The 
farther Leg before, the right Leg before. 19. The 
next or nearer Leg before, is the Left Side of the 

riſing Side before, or the riſing Side, 1 
6 8 8 Laflly 
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Laſth, as to the Foot. 1. The Hoof or Horn. 2. 
The Coffin, which is the Hollow of the Foot, 
wherein the Foot is fixed. 3. The Fruſh, the 
tender Part of the Hoof next the Hair. 4. The 
Sole of the Foot. 5. The Frog of the Foot, is by 
ſome called the Ball of the Foot. 6. The Rift of 
the Hoof, that Part which is pared or cut off, 
being over long gfown, the Space between the 
Fruſh and the Heel. 7. The Heel, the riſing in 
the middle of the Sole, the narrow Heel. 8. The 
Toes, the fore Part of the Hoof, the Quarter, the 
Inſide of the Foot. 9. The Paſtern or Foot, that 
Part under the Fetlock to the Hoof. 

Pass AN r, a Term in Heraldry, for a Lion 
born in an 8 in a walking Poſture; but 
this they call Tripping in moſt other Beaſts. 

PASSEFLOWER, a Plant that grows either in 
Gardens or wild; the firſt has a {trait Stem, co- 
vered with a white Cotton, and grows about two 
Foot high, the Leaves are pointed, hairy, and a 
little bigger than thoſe of Sage; the Flowers 
which grow on the Top of the Stems conſiſt 
of five Leaves or Petals, —_ a kind of a 
Crown in the Middle, formed the Points 
wherewith the Leaves are garniſhed. The Juice 
of this Plant taken in at the Noſe wall cauſe 
dneezing. 

Ihe wild one, which grows in the Fields by 
Hedge Sides, is very like the other, and its Seed 
proper for purging bilious Humours; the Doſe 
is two Drams: And the Seeds of both Sorts being 
taken in ſome Wine are good againſt the ſting- 
ing of Scorpions; the Doſe is two Scruples or a 
Drachm. 
PaAssION-FTLOWEI; ſee Grenadille. 
Pas TE, a Confectionary or Paſtry Prepara- 
tion. There are various Sorts of Paſtes ſome of 
them being thin as it were Batter, and others of 
a more firm Conſiſtence ; the latter to be uſed for 
Pies and Pan-pies; and the other for Fritters, 
or to cover ſeveral things in order to be fry'd. 
Now to have that which they call Paſte of Genoa, 
Take the Pulps of Quinces and odoriferous Ap- 
plex, an equal Quantity of each, with ſome 
oſe· water, pounded and paſſed through a Sieve, 
and afterwards dried with a wooden Spattle upon 
the Fire, to which you are to add as much Sugar 
as Pulps, and boil the whole to the neceſſary 
Conſiſtence. 

To have liquid Paſte of Almonds for waſhing the 
Hands without Vater; Take a Pound of bitter Al- 
monds, which muſt be peeled in hot Water 3 after 
which having ſuffered them to dry, pound 'em 
for a long time in a Marble Mortar, and pour a 
little Milk upon them, in order to bring them in- 
to a Paſte, and put them by themſelves ; after 
which pound as much as you liſt of white Bread, 
diluting the ſame with Milk, the better to reduce 
it into a Paſte : Put both the Paſtes, viz. that of 
Almonds and Bread, into the Mortar, to which 
add the Yolks of ten Eggs, whoſe Sperm you 
have taken off, and pound the whole well toge- 
ther, pouring by little and little ſome Milk there- 
on, and keepcontinually ſtirring anddiluting the 


PAS 
the whole into a Kettle, which * are to 
upon the Fire, in order to be well boil'd, by 


ſtirring and tarning the lame, it will be rea 
in about an Hour's Time, and you wi knowtly 
it is done enough when it grows thick. 

There is that call'd Almond-paſe, which; 
prepared in this Manner : Take Almondsthy y 
a ſcalded-and waſhed 1n fair Water, a! 
moiſten them with a little White of an Egg ay 
Orange Flowers whipt together, and as your 
them, continue to moiſten them by Degin 
that they may not turn to Oil; you cannot pou 
them too much; the Paſte thus prepared is ph 
ſpread upon a large Diſh, and dried with fine 
gar, as if it were ordinary Paſte, till it 
very pliable, this Pate may ſerve to make 
Bottom or under Cruſt for Ries and all ſort g 
ſmall Paſtry-Works to garniſh them, but it iu 
quiſite to let it lie a little while before You pt; 
ceed to make uſe of it. 

The ſame may alſo be done after another nu 
ner, thus: When the Almonds are ſufficienth 

ounded and moiſtened,as before, Take a Copge 

an ſuch as is uſed by Confectioners, and putu 
to it a greater 1 of Sugar than of N 
which Sugar mult be clarified with the White d 
an Egg, and boiled till it becomes feathere; 
then put in your Paſte, and work all well tops 
ther with your Spattle; ſet the Pan over th 
Furnace and keep continually ſtirring it unti 
the Paſte be looſened from the Pan: Afterwarh 
ſpread it upon a Diſh, with fine Sugar unde 
neath, and roll it up in large Rolls, that it ny 
lie by for ſome time before it be uſed: It ny 
be worked ſeveral Ways, and formed into diva 
Figures; as for the Shreds or Remnants that ar 
left when dry'd, you need only put them intotle 
Mortar, and pound them with a little White d 
an Egg, in order to ſoften them, and this wil 
ſerve to make ſmall petty Choux, or other fine ( 
naments for the garniſhing of Diſhes. 

This may be called Syringed-pafte, as well 
that which follows, for which take Almond. pa 
prepared according to the Method deſcribed 1 
the third Paragraph under this Head, pou tu 
a Mortar with a little natural Cream boiled, w 
having paſſed it through the Syringe, let it l 
fry'd in a Pan, adding ſome musk'd Sugar wi 
ſweet Water, when ready to be ſerved up tot 
Table. This Paffe may be prepared after mt 
other Manners, at Pleaſure. 

To have a Paſte for crackling Cruſt; Take # 
gar beaten to Powder, with as much fine Flows, 
whites of Eggs, according to the Quantity x 

our Paſte, and a little Orange-flower-water; the 

aving cauſed the Paſte to be well made up® 
the Dreſſer-board, fo as it be not too ſoft, roller 
a Piece for the Bottom Cruf, as thin as Papes 
it be poſſible, and flower it continually u 
neath, working it with your Hands: It will 
ready almoſt to ſpread of itſelf, after it bas bert 
beaten a little with the Rolling-pinz then rubs 
Plate or Baking-pan witha littſe Butter, put Jef 
Piece of Paſte into it, and bout 


Bieve inte 
me as 1 
heſe Dif 
e neat 


left. The 


ſame; pour in three Chopines of Milk, and put 


t of 
Fei, 


0 re it round ab 
muſt be prickt afterwards with the 
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c. that it may not puff in the Oven; When] Sugar being boil till it becomes crack'd, muſt 
i ſuffciently bak'd, let it be dreſſed on a Diſh} be incorporaed with the Pafte, 8 a Pound 
laying thereon, before it is ſerved up, of one for the like Quantity of the other; you 
"me Marmelade, with Apricocks, Peaches, Plums,| muſt afterwards let all ſimmer together, and at 
1 other ſorts of preſerved Fruits. ; ſthe ſame time dreſs your Paſte as before, in re- 
'You may roll out ſeveral thin Pieces with this] gard that it will not keep long, by Reaſon of its 
fe, which may be neatly cut and dry'd in an] Aptneſs to grow greaſy. The Paſte of green Al- 
| Wen, always remembering to butter the Plate, monds, if any are made, may be prepared after 
„ Pie-pan, left they ſhould ſtick to it; they the ſame manner. And for Cherry-paſtes, ſee 
u afterwards be iced, if it be thought proper, |Cherries. | 
| 1 laid upon the Tourtes, or Pan- pies, which are \Currant-paſte, you are to order thus; Set the 
o be ſet out with Savoy Biſcuits, or other ſmall] Currants over the Fire, to cauſe em to caſt their 
arnitures. uice, and when cool'd, lay em upon a Sieve ; 
To make Paſtes for ſeveral ſorts of Friiits , *tis| let them alſo be ſtrain'd through the ſame, and 
jo great Matter whether they be too ripe or not, dry'd over the Fire, while an equal Quantity of 
xcept white Gooſeberries ; and ſo take the Fruits Sugar, viz. Pound for Pound, is brought to its 
ery one of 'em apart, let 'em be well pick'd, crack'd Quality, which is to be incorporated 
nd put into a 8 with a little Water, with it in the ſame Manner as for the making 
ut if you would have a Jelly made of 'em, the Marmelade of Currants, which you may conſult, 
quor of every particular Fruit muſt be drawn|thus the Paſfe may be dreſs'd, after you have 
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» ff ſeparately; when they are ſcalded in a little| caus'd it to ſimmer for a while, if how have a 
th WY ater, pour all into a Sieve, in order to be well| mind to dry it at the ſame time; otherwiſe let 
un d, and this Liquor will ſerve to make your the Marmelade be boil'd over again in other 


Jelly. As ſoon as the ſeveral ſorts of Fruits are crack d or feather'd Sugar, obſerving for the reſt 
luffciently drain'd in this manner, take a Spatula what has been already deliver'd concerning 
nd ſqueeze every. one of em ſeparately thro' a| Fit. paſtes in 1 
deve into different Silver Diſhes, ſo as it may be- The Body of Rasberry-patte is uſually made af- 
me as it were a kind of Marmelade: Set one of | ter the ſame Manner as for the Marmelade, that 
heſe Diſhes upon the Furnace, and dry up this is, with Currants, and a few Handfuls of Raſ- 
Me neatly with the Spattle till no Moiſture be | berries, and the whole is finiſh'd as the former: 
ft, The ſame thing may be done with every | Both theſe ſorts are alſo to be ſtrewed with Su- 
ſort of Paſte, and they may be left to cool in their gar, as the Cherry-paſte, as they are turning to be 
proper Diſhes: You are in the mean time to pro-|dry'd on the other Side, and ought to be ſerved 
le a large Copper-pan, and | 0 into it ſeven or| up to the Table with the firſt Side uppermoſt, 
eight Pounds of Sugar, according to the Quanti-| Paſte of ripe Apricocks is uſually made as 
ty of Paſte ; pour in, ſome Water with the White | the Marmelade of the ſame, viz. by boiling five 
of an Egg whipt, and let it be ſcumm'd as ſoon | Pounds of very ripe Apricocks in two Pounds of 
þs it boils ; for after three or four Walms, a thick | pearled Sugar, till they have thrown out all 
Scum will ariſe, which muſt carefully be taken |their Scum; when cold, they muſt be ſet on the 
oft, to the end that your Syrup may become Fire again, to be broken and dry'd, and then in- 
very clear; then let it boil till it 2 reatly | corporate the Paſte with three Pounds and a half 
eather'd, and having ſet the Diſhes of Marme-| of crack'd Sugar, ſimmer all for a while, and 
ade in order, pour ſome of this Syrup into 'em, | ſtrew the Marmelade with Sugar: Or elte the 
according to the Quantity of your Paſtes, in ſuch | Apricocks may only be ſcalded at firſt, as the 
a manner that every thing may be well temper-| reſt of the Fruits, without Sugar. If the Apri- 
ed apart : Then you are to take ſome Slates, with | cocks are not thoroughly ripe, they muſt be bruig'd 
even Tin Moulds, made in the Shape of an |as much as poſiible, and even pounded in a Mor- 
Heart, ſquare, Flower-de-luce, or the like, or tar: The Sugar muſt afterwards be boil'd till it 
ome other Figures, ſet theſe Moulds in order | becomes crack'd, viz. a Pound to every Pound 


S 
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bon the Slates, and by the Help of a Spoon, fill | of Fruit, and temper'd with the Paſte that has 
them up with your Paſte or Marmelade, taking | been well dry'd over the Fire; then having caus'd 
Ss not to confound them one with another: | it to ſimmer, drefs it as the others, in order to 
vs, WR "=fily, let the Slates be put into a Stove, with a be dry'd in the Stove. This Paſte is not fo grate- 
yd e Fire underneath, and ſhut up cloſe, to the ful as that of green Apricocks. | 
then * that the Paffe may be well iced over: When Plum paſte is made of dry'd Marmelade of 
00 Ive ſo order'd and become firm, the Moulds Plums, putting to it ſome new feather'd Sugar; 
| out may be taken away, and they will ſerve for a or elſe having prepar'd the Fruit, that is, ſtrain d, 
1 U anlderable time, provided that due Care be] and dry'd it, cauſe it to be inco porated with 
def of them in the Stove. crack d Sugar; afterwards let all fimmer toge- 
| aving ſaid thus much in general concerning | ther, and let the Paſte be dreſs'd after the uſual 
bee! tee. we ſhall deſcend now to ſome Par- Manner. | 
ub lars Fruit · paſes; and begin with Pafe of | For Paſtes of Apples and Pears ; ſcald theſe 
your Apricocks + As to the Method of making] Fruits as the former, and when they are become 
t; — lade of the ſame Fruit, you'll find it ſet |ſoft, let 'em be drain d. paſs'd through a Sieve, 
4 n under the Article Marmelade, and then your and dry d over the Fire, ſtirring them with a 


6g g 2 Spatula, 
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Spatula, both on the Bottom and round about, 


leſt they thould burn: When your Paſte ſlips off 


from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan, remove it 
from the Fire, and cauſe ſome Sugar to be great- 
ly feather'd or crack'd, which muſt be well tem- 

r'd with it, allowing a Pound of Fruit for the 
like Quantity of Sugar z afterwards ſet your 
Paſte again over the Fire to ſimmer, and dreſs 
it, as the others, with a Spoon, either upon Slates, 
or in Moulds, putting them into the Stove at 
the ſame time to be dry'd. 

| Paſtes of roaſted Apples and Pears : Theſe Sorts 
of Paſtes may be made at all times, and more 
eſpecially during the Winter-Seaſon: To this pur- 
poſe when your Apples or Pears have been well 
roaſted, take that Part of them which is reddiſh 
and moſt done, and ſtrain it through a Steve ; 
then let as many Pounds of Sugar as of Fruit be 
brought to the crack'd Degree of Boiling, and let 
the Work be finiſh'd after the ſame Manner as 
for other Sorts of Paſtes. 

For Peach-paſte : When the Peaches are ſome- 
what ripe, they may be order'd according to either 
of thoſe Ways expreſs'd already for ripe Apri- 
cocks; and for the Paſte of green Peaches, its only 
requiſite to follow the Directions given for green 
Apricocks, under the Article Marmelade. 

Duince-paſte : Take the yelloweſt and ſoundeſt 
Quinces that can be procured, pare them, and 
cut out the Cores, if you think fit, or elſe let all 
be left, contenting yourſelf only to cut the Quin- 


ſerve and for the reſt, purſue the ſame Mei 
that is uſed in ordering the former Sorts of Paſte: 
For want of Marmelade, take Orange-floys, 
which are to be prepared, as for the ſame Au 
lade, and mingle them with any other Marnyy, 
which you ſhall judge to be moſt proper for thy 
Purpoſe, ” in 2 NY A 
zolet-paſte : After having made Syru 

lets, (for which ſee the Article Sr) ue 
ow Subſtance that is left, and mingle it with tie 

ame Quantity of pearled Sugar; fo that wha. 
ever you are minded to dry the PFafte, it will gy 
be requiſite to incorporate it with as mach Ma. 
melade of Lemons, or of Apples, as is needfi, 
adding ſome feather'd Sugar, and cauſing ally 
be well intermixed; then let your Paſte fun 
for a while, and dreſs it after the uſual Manne, 
in order to be dry'd in the Stove. | 

If you are not provided with any thick Subſlaa 

of Violets, the Flowers may be uſed, in their d 
ſon : They are to be pick'd and pounded in 1 
Stone-Mortar, in order to be mingled with eiths 
of the above-mentioned Marmelades, and as mug 
feathered Sugar as is requiſite, till the Paſt 
off from the Bottom and Sides of the Pan; tha 
having cauſed all to ſimmer, let it be dreſſed af 
dried in the Stove, as before. When you tun 
theſe day io oe to be dry'd on the other dit 
they muſt be lightly ſtrewed with Sugar put im 
a Handkerchief, and by that Means you will 
a greater Luſtre to the Colour on the firſt dt 


| well tc 
dal Fire, 

wlly | 
ooden 8 
ot burn 
little Sa 
jelted, h. 


ſo mu 


ces in Quarters; then cauſing ſome Water to boil 
over the Fire, throw the Fruit in, and let them 
be boiled till they become very ſoft, in order to 
be drained upon a Hurdle or Grate, and paſſed 


Rasberries and Currants. 


being that which is uppermoſt when you ſem 
them up to the Table, as it has been bak 10 
timated, in treating of the Paſtes of Cherie, 


bat all tl 
at bein 
ich Ho! 


mains © 
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through the Hair-Sieve : The Paſte muſt after-| Bell- Grape Paſte : When you have pick! 
wards be ſet over a Fire again, to be dry'd and your Grapes oft from the Bunches, throw then 
tempered with crack'd Sugar, to the Quantity of into hot Water, and let 'em boil till they break; 
ſomewhat more than a Pound for every Pound of then drain them upon a Sieve or Cullender, ad 
Fruit : Laſtly, you muſt cauſe your Paſte to ſim- ſqueeze them hard all at once, to ſeparate tx 
mer for a while, and to be dreſſed as the others. Grains and the Skin: You are in the mean uh 

Orange-paſte is uſually made as Marmelade of to ſcald ſome green Apples, and put the Pd 
Orange, (as you will find it explained under both into a Copper Pan, to be brought again 
Marmelade) or elſe of the Marmelade itſelf; that their Colour over the Fire, and dry 'em all to 
is to ſay, it muſt be incorporated with new Su- ther; ſtir and turn em continually, till they be 


gar, brought to its feather'd Quality, till it ſlip gin to ſlip off from the Sides of the Pan; dhe 


dit w1 


*% dh 2 
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may be prepared at all times, provided there be 


cauſed it to ſimmer, dreſs it after the uſual Man- 
ner to be dry'd in the Stove: Thus Orange-paſtes 


off from the Bottom of the Pan ; then having| let them be incorporated with an equal Quand 
go 


a conſtant Supply of the Marmelade, which will 
keep very well for that Purpoſe, and for the mak- 
ing of Conſerves. 

For Lemon-paſte, Recourſe may alſo be had 
to the Marmelade of Lemons, if you have none 
ſy made in the Repoſitory 3 but if there be 
any left, you have no more to do but only to re- 
new it with feather'd Sugar, as in the preceding 
Article; and having cauſed your Marmelade or 
Paſte to ſimmer a little while, dreſs it with a 
Spoon upon the Slates, or in Moulds, ſo as it may 
be conveniently dry'd in the Stove. 

Paſtes of Orange-flowers : Take pure Marme- 
lade, or the other Port ſpecified under Marme- 


of feathered Sugar, and dreſſed upon Slates 
a Spoon, to be dry'd in the Stove, with a 
Charcoal Fire. As theſe Paſtes are turn d on 
other Side, they muſt be ſtrewed with Sugar x 
the former, and Care muſt be taken that the) b 
well hardened. 

There is another way of making Paſtes of N. 
Grapes , for which . Grapes, and ve 
you have cauſed them to caſt their Juice u! 
Copper Pan over the Fire, after the ſame Maus 
as Currants, let them be drain'd upon a9” 
and paſſed, when cold, through the Strain 
Sieve ; then you are to dry them over the Fi 
and continually to ſtir em on all Sides 1 
Spatula, while the Sugar is boiled, till it 15 
crack'd, of which you are to allow a Pound te 


lade of Orange-flowers, according as Occaſion may 


every Pound of Fruit, in order to be in 


with the Pie, which ought to be dreſſed — 
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as they may be dry d in Sieves, on the 
2 and ſhut them up in Boxes, with Pa- 
between every Row. | 8 
Paftes of M uſcadine _ are uſually made in 
ame manner as the laſt, or as thoſe of Cur- 
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nern for BI x ps, a pretty general Food pre- 
rd for tame Birds, or ſuch as are 4 in Cages, 
the following Manner: Take hal 

e fineſt Horſe-Beans, very dry, which grind 
ry fine, and diligently boult it through a very 
ne Boulter, ſuch as is uſed for Wheat-meal, or 
ke ſuch a Quantity as is convenient for the 
um according to the Stock of Birds that are 
pt: For Example, let the Meal be two Pounds, 
ih one Pound of the beſt ſweet Almonds 
Lnched, which afterwards muſt be very dili- 
ntly beat in a Mortar, rather finer than thoſe 
Imonds that are beaten for March- panes; then 
te four Ounces of freſh Butter, which muſt 
put into a Copper-pan well tinned, mix them 
| yell together, then ſet the Pan upon a Char- 
al Fire, that it may not ſmell of Smoke; con- 
ully ſtir it while it is on the Fire with a 
ooden Spoon, that it may boil by degrees, and 
ot burn toz then take your Yolks of Eggs, and 
little Saffron 3 and when your Butter is all 
jelted, having ſome Virgin's var” ready, drop 
ſo much 1 continually ſtirring it, 
ut all the Things may be well incorporated; 
ut being done, take a Cullender, made with 
ich Holes as it will paſs through: Beat what 
mains of the Paſte again in a Mortar, and if you 
dit will not paſs through the Holes, ſet it on 
be Fire to boil gently again; after which, 
d force 1t through the Cullender, till it comes 
d ſuch a Quantity or Quality as is requiſite for 
de Birds you keep: But if there remains ſome 
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earn Pa 
Pater If they call it Dough. 


* the Horſe's Heels 
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hen once made, 1s ready at all Times, and e OLNE] 
ill continue good for ſeven or 1 Months. for which take four Ounces of Benjamin in two 
: 


Hand, to aſſiſt the 


even Ground. 


— 


te. as the others, and dry d in the Stove: | ner proper at firſt, when he carries theſe kind of 
ou are next _— Evening to turn your | Shoes, to walk him 


ently up and down in one's 
Foint to fall into its right 
Place, and by no means upon rough and un- 


But when Horſes have their Paſfterns altoge= 
ther caſt forward, you muſt cut them four Fin 
gers breadth higher than the Knee, Juſt upon the 
fore Part of the fore Thigh. Firſt, the Skin muſt 
be cut above the Sinew, which is very tiff, and 


a Peck off ſtretch'd on the fore Part of the Leg; then raiſe 


it with the ſharp Horn of an Ox or wild Goat; 


afterwards cut it with an Inciſion-knife, 
through the Horn thruſt beneath it, and filling 


uite 


the Wound with Salt, put Hurds or coarſe Flax 
dipt in warm Turpentine above it : The Horſe 
mult be kept from coming at it with his Teeth; 


The Leg in wrap 


hard, for fear it 
for ſome Days, 


ing muſt not be preſs'd too 
ould ſwell. Dreſs him thug 
but bleed him the very next, 


and anoint this Leg with the Duke's Ointment, 
which ſee under that Article. This muſt be con- 
tinued, and the Horſe walked up and down for 
eight * ſucceſſively, till the Wound heals, 


and the 


aſtern falls to its proper Place: When 


a Horſe is in a ſtraigbt Line from the Knee to the 
Cronet, and that the Sinew is not much raiſed 
from the Bone, but exceſſively ſtretched, the Cure 
is longer before it is perfected. See Legs in a 


Rraight Line. 


Pas TIISs, a kind of Sugar Paſte, of which 
there are ſeveral Sorts, uſually dreſt upon China 
Diſhes, to ſet off a Deſert or Banquet of Sweet- 


meats. 


To have excellent Pafils, take two Ounces of 
Benjamin, half an Ounce of Storax, a Dram of 


try | Aloes-wood, and Willow-coal at Diſcretion; 


bring the whole into a ſubtil Powder, add to it 
twenty Grains of good Civet, and as much fine 
Sugar as you think fit : Pulveriſe and mix theſe 


you have pounded it with a little $ 


i the Paſte ſtill that would not paſs through the Ingredients, and put 'em into a Pot to be boiled 
ullender, ſet it on the Fire to boil very well, till 

nd make a farther Eſſay to force all thro', ſoſ ſtirring the Maſs with a Stick, for fear it ſhould 
ur forth, as it may all be brought to a juſt Con- burn to; but if you deſire to have your Paftils 
ſence: And for the keeping it, you muſt pour | made better, add twelve Grains of Amber after 
oney upon it, which Honey muſt be firft 
belted, and a little clarified. This Paſfe may be 


the Paſte is made; and keep continually 


ugar, which 


throw into the Pan, and when the Paſte is ready, 


ed with any Birds Meat whatever, for it and the whole well 
$4 brave ſtrengthning and cleanſing Diet, and | Paftils, 


mix d, you may form your 


Very curious Paſtils may be made otherways, 


Ounces of Storax, and a-Dram and a half of 


ftry-Cooks, for that Aloes-wood ; boil the Storax and Benjamin in a 
Bakers call Dough, and is mention'd here| very clean Pan, with Roſe-water, for half an 
u the account, that young Ladies, &c. who|Hour 4 then having reduced your Aloes-wood 
H vork, muſt pay a Forfeiture to their into a very fine Powder, put the whole into a 


hot Mortar with two Drams of Amber-greaſe, 


\ Ne rinks N-JoiNTs overbending, a Defe& in and a Dram of Civet, and while the Ingredients 
worſe by the Foints bending too forwards, and |are yet hot, proceed to form your Wor 
— out of Place; to remedy which, take Thoſe they call Cinnamon Paſtils are prepared 
. to the very Quick, with-|thus ; let ſome Gum-adragant be diſſolved in 
Pening it; and put on a Shoe that will ap- Water, and poured into a Pot or earthen Pan, an 
* all round his Toe, two Fingers breadth| Ounce of it will be enough for four Pounds of 
Nt his Foot, and anoint the Back-ſinew Sugar; after two or three Days, when the Gum 
the Ointment of Montpelier :It is in like man · is well ſteep d and __— with a Spoon, - 
mu 
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muſt be ſtrain'd thro'-a clean Linnen Cloth, to 
ſeparate all the Dregs from it; then this Gum- 

water being put into a Mortar, with the white of 
an Egg or two, all muſt be well incorporated 

with ſome Cinnamon beaten very ſmall, and 

paſſed thro' a fine Sieve, Afterwards ſome Pow- 
der- Sugar muſt be ſifted through a fine Sieve, and 
mingled with the reſt by little and little, conti- 
nuing to temper all together till the Paſte be- 
comes very pliable ; the Paftils at that Inſtant 
may be made of a long or round Figure, or of 


any Shape whatſoever; and if you have any Seals 
or Cyphers at Hand, an Impreſſion may be made! 
with them upon the Paſtils, which are afterwards 


to be dry'd in a Stove. 
For white Paſtils, the Gum- 


or four Lemons, and the Zeſts or Chips that were 
made of them : Now after two or three Days, 


when you perceive the Gum is well diſſolved, 


ſtrain it through a clean Linnen Cloth as before, 
and pour it into the Mortar with double refin'd 
Sugar, ſifted thro' the Drum or fine Sieve : After 
having thrown in the firſt Handful of Sugar, let 
the whole Maſs be well work'd and beaten, and 
add another Handful : Continue to beat and tem- 
per your Compoſition on all Sides, as you aug- 
ment it with Sugar, till you have a very white 
and pliable Paſte, with which the Paſtils are to 
be made according to the former Method, and 
dry'd in the Stove. . 

Orange-flower-paitils are uſually prepar'd after 
the ſame manner, only ſome Leaves of Orange- 
flowers, and Water of the ſame, are to be inter- 
mix'd with the Lemon-Juice in which the Gum 
is ſteep'd. 

To . Apricocł- paſtils; inſtead of the Gum 
Dragant, take Gum Arabick, which is diſſolv'd a 
great deal ſooner; and having caus'd it to be 
ſteep'd and ſtrain'd thro' a Linnen Cloth, pour it 
into a Mortar with Syrup of Apricocks; then let 
all be well temper'd together, and augmented 
alſo with Sugar at ſeveral times, till the Paſte 
becomes pliable, in order to make round Paſtils; 
which are dry'd in the Stove to be made white, 
if you ſhall think fit, in the wide Pan, after the 
ſame manner as Sugar-plums. | 

The ſame ſort of Gum-Arabick is to be uſed 
for Violet-patils, and other Sorts, becauſe they 


are uſually made white in the Sugar-plum-pan, 


as well as the following Clove Paſtils. To give 
them the Colour and Smell of Violets, ſome Indi- 
go and Orice are to be ſteep'd in Water, and 
mingled with the Gum when it is diſſolved and 
pour'd into the Mortar; after which, ſome fine 
powder'd Sugar 1s to be added, and you are to 
continue to work and temper the whole Maſs, 
till it turns to a ＋ Paſte: Then you muſt 
make round Pafils of it; or if deſign d for fine 


Sugar-plums, they may be made in the Form of | 


Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs and Spades, by the 
means of a tin Mould in which theſe Figures are 
expreſs d, and at laſt theſe Paſtils are to be made 
2 after they have been thoroughly dry'd in 
the Stove, 


adragant is to be 
ſteep'd in a little Water, with the Juice of three! 


— 


You by 


In preparing Clove-paſtils, after 
caus'd your Cloves to be well pounded and fi 
thro* that they call the Drum, or fine Sieve, 
em in the Mortar with the ſteep'd Gum. Aut 
adding as much Sugar as is requiſite to 
pliable Paſte; then roll out a Slip of this d 
to be cut into little Pieces, in the Shape of d 
which are to be made white in the Sugar-yly 
pan; otherwiſe grey Paſtils are to be m 
them, as thoſe of Cinnamon. 
PASTURE, Food for Cattle. To increaþ 
ſture for em in Summer, and Forrage in Wins 
and to make an Acre of Land yield twice as mw 
as uſual, you muſt encloſe your Summer Pi 
Ground; if you are in a Country where 
Ground 1s ſtiff or hard, you muſt raiſe Dic 
if the Earth be dry, you muſt plant I 
Hedges therein, but if moiſt and watry, f 
Willows. 
To do this at a ſmall Charge, and to de 
from thoſe Ditches, Thorn Hedges and Will 
| more Profit than Coſt ; inſtead of making Dir 
with Gardeners Shovels only, according tog 
mon Cuſtom, make uſe of a Plough to tum 
the Earth; and let two Men with great wook 
Shovels, whoſe Ends are cover'd with Iron, ix 
with which they are wont to ſhovel Salt, f 
[1t, to throw up the Earth for the Ditch, wt 
two more ſhould be placed with great woo 
Rammers, like thoſe of Pavers, to work downth 
Earth, and make it compact; there ſhould h 
two other on the Outſide with Iron Shovel 
dreſs and form the Ditch, and to beat it witht 
Backs of their Shovels in order to make the Ea 
ſettle: By this means ten Men will do ma 
| Work than an hundred, according to thecomns 
Way: You will alſo have the Satisfaction tokk 
the Work ſoon finiſhed, and to have double tit 
Paſture, a ſingle Plough turning up mat 
Earth in a Day, than a hundred Men can do. 
You may plant Roots in theſe Ditches, W 
within and without ſide, at two Foot diftancet 
one another; even to, and alſo on the Tops 
the Ditch, you may ſet the Roots of certain v 
Apple-trees, whoſe Fruit neither Men nor wi 
can eat they are ſo bitter, and yet very gooditif 
till Chriſtmas to make Cider for the Autumn, 
Verjuice, with which you may ſeaſon Pottif 
Turnips and Carrots, which you fry for 
ing Men, with a little Oil or Butter, Salt 


Pepper. 

Beſides, the Flower of theſe wild Apple 
is fairer, and more odoriferous than that of aba 
and in the time of Blooming, affords 
Nouriſhment to Bees; it is a Piece of Tapelif: 
Work, and a Perfume for Country Houſes, 
Walks are planted with them: You F 
plant theſe Ditches ſlopewiſe, to the end the 
may penetrate to the Root. 
Ditches planted and raiſed in this Mat 
will laſt much longer than others; i 
Roots of the Trees bind up the Earth, 20d 
port it; whereas when it is bare and 


Sun, Rain and Froſt beat upon, and mir 


rr 


fall ſerve for Firing, and the Shoots of a Year's 
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{ Grounds that are not ſtifl. ou 
As for to nick-ſets of white or black Thorn 


hite is beſt, comes on ſooneſt, laſts kind 


ger, ields more Flowers for the Bees: 
\ make theſe Hedges with a ſmall Charge, and 
ut they may appear handſome and agreeable 

' the Eye, make à Line with your Plough two 
ot broad round the Ground which you would 

cloſe, and with the firſt Ploughing turn up all 

Earth which is always uppermoſt, and 
ih your Shovels throw it to the right Side, 
1 with the the bad Earth, which you 
+ to throw to the left: If you have any old 
h near the Drains of old Ditches, Ponds or 
bel, put a Lay of it in the Bottom of your 
repch 3 but if you have none, put in half 
aur poor Earth, and with the other cover the 
ot of your Plant; finiſh the filling up of your 
cench with the bad Earth, which will become 
od after it has been expoſed to the Sun, and 
nbibed the Rain. 3 : 
Plant your Trench on both Sides in a Quin- 
nx-Line, and ſloping; the main Thang is to 
ave a good Plant of white Thorn for the ad- 
ncing of the Work; and the beſt way for it, is 
take that which has been ſown in a good Soil; 
ad if no ſuch Thing can be got, and you have 
it Patience to ſow it, and to wait two Years for 

s Growth, you may take ſome from the thick- 

| black Thorn in the Copſe ; you muſt plant 
em curv'd one upon another, and plait the 
boots in the following Winter, like thoſe of the 

ite Thorn, till they come to the Heighth you 
we a mind to; then you may likewiſe clip 

m as you do Box, which is an agreeable Sight. 

ts uſeful to incloſe Gardens with ſuch ſort of 

ledges where Stone is ſcarce. 
For the Decoration of your Gardens, you may 
o cut Windows in theſe Thorn Hedges at cer- 
an Diſtances, Columns and other Figures in the 
ym of a Gallery, eſpecially if the Garden be 

d ſituated as to have an agreeable Proſpect to- 
uds Meadows, Rivers, &c. To perfect the De- 

rations of theſe Hedges, you may plant Roſe- 
es therein at three Foot Diſtance, and inter- 

lace em with your Thorn-trees 3 and when the 

Thorns have done Blooming the Roſes come on; 
ur the early with the late Bloſſoms, and you 

have as it were Flowers all the Summer long, 

x which you may make a deal of Roſe-water, 
Dnieryes and the like. 

Jou muſt in moiſt Ground make Hedges of 
lows, or other Winter-wood, and ſet em in 
Line, they will take without any Root; you 

to lop em every fourth Year, the Branches 


wth for Withys like Oſiers. 

The Shade of theſe es will afford Shelter 
© the Cattle in Summar-time, which is better 
Uan Poſture to them, and they will yield more 
At; you will ſee them leave the moſt tender 
daf for ſuch a Cover. Brute Beaſts, how igno- 
ant foever we may take em to be, know what 


drink unleſs he a to the Shame of Man- 
„who often eat drink to Excel; | 

When your Paiture-Grounds are ſeparated by 
Hedges, Ic. you can let your Grabs ri 
much, and as little as you pleaſe, if the Graſs 
be too tender, it is the more coveted, but pro- 
fits leſs and makes the Cattle looſe, and ſo the 
Milk is not ſo ſucculent, and will not yield fo 
much Butter; if the Graſs be too ripe, it has 
leſs Juice, and gives them a loathing to it, as 
Bread that is too old and too hard does to Man- 
Fun and you will have the leſs Milk and Butter 
rom £ 

Your Cattle lying abroad in the Summer, and 
under Cover, the Shade fometimes is of more Re- 
nefit to them than Paſture, their Dung and U- 
rine will fatten the Ground, and make the Graſs 
grow : He that looks after them ſhould have a 
wooden Rake, with which he ſhould ſpread the 
Dung of the Sheep, Cows and Horſes, up and 
down the Field 3 tor the Graſs that grows about 
the Dung, when it is not ſpread, is high and 
rank, and the Cattle treading the ſame down, 
and not feeding upon it, it is much loſs to the 
Owner. 

You may after the Cows, feed the Ground 
with Sheep, who love ſhort Graſs; fold em in 
the ſame Place at Night, their Dung and Urine 
improves the Ground more than that of Cows. 

If you have the Conveniency of Water, make 
ſmall Conſervatories, and let it gather together 
all Day and all Night, and in a Summer Evening 
water your Field that has been fully — 
and by this Means, an Acre of Paſture-groun 
2 „ 

ow. , 

We have thought fit to inſert fully what our 
French Author ſays under this Article of Paſture, 
which though it may not in all Particulars ſuit 
with our own Methods in this Reſpect, yet it 
may be of ſome Uſe to us. | 

PATEE, a Term in Heral- 
dry for a Croſs of this Figure; 
the Field is Sable a Croſs Patee 
Argent, by the Name of Croſs, 

This Form of a Croſs, is alſo cal- 
led Formee. 


PATH, a Garden-term, being that ſmall void 
Space that 1s between the Beds, that you may 
paſs and repaſs when you water, or when you 


gather what the Beds have produced. 
the Herald's ſit | 


Wt RANG 
| 


PATONCE, It 
Term for one of their Croſſes of Ah 
this Figure. Mo 

Gules, a Crofs Patonce Argent, 
by the Name of Latimer, 


Peaca-TREE, in Latin Perfica or Perficus, or 
Malus Perficus, a {mall Tree whoſe Leaves and 
Flowers reſemble thoſe of the Almond-tree, 
except that the Flowers of the Frach-tree are 


© $00llfor themſelves, and delight not in Exceſs, 
"It Monkeys, Dogs and Swine; and hence 


red; the Wood is light and brittle, and the Root 


Hhh 2 a little 


comes the ſaying, that you cannot make an Af 


pen as 
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a little deep, which is the reaſon that this Tree 
is not long liv'd 3 the Fruit it bears is called a 
Peach, which has a delicious Taſte ; its pulpy, 
and contains a vinous Juice, it has a Stone 
within it compoſed of two Tables, which on the 
Outſide are furrowed with pretty deep Lines: 
This Tree they plant in France in their Vine- 
yards, but more particularly in their Gardens, 
and it blows in April. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve, that commonly 

they make Peaches to be of three Sorts, viz. 
the common Peach which every body knows, 
and uſually ripens about the End of Summer, 
ſooner or later according to the Nature of the 
Air and Soil, 
Secondly, the preſs'd Peach, becauſe the Pulp 
fticks ſo cloſe to the Stone, that you can ſcarce- 
ly ſeparate them, and among theſe ſuch are to 
be met with whoſe Pulp is as red as Blood, and 
others that are yellow both within and without 
like Quinces. 

The Third they call Apricocks, and the Apple 
of Armenia, which are ripe in the Beginning of 
the Summer, and lon — the other Peaches, 
which is the reaſon of the Name of Apricock. 

Other Sorts there are alſo produced by the 
Skill of Gardeners, and the Induſtry of Grafting, 

ſome of which we ſhall mention here. 

The common ones of the firft Kind, in the 
time of Pliny, kept the worſt of any other Fruit; 
for they did not laſt at moſt above two Days, 
and therefore, as he ſays, they were obliged to 
diſpoſe of them. 

The cloſe Peach, according to Palladius, is pre- 
ſerv'd very well in Brine and Oxymel, they alſo 
dry them in the Sun, or in an Oven as they do 
Plums, after they have taken out the Stone, and 
they have a fine Taſte; they often alſo preſerve 
them in Honey: They do moreover preſerve 
them by filling their N55 with hot Pitch, and 
ſteeping them in boil'd Wine, and ſtopping up 
the Veſſel carefully. 

But to be a little more particular as to the Spe- 
cies of _ Peaches, and to begin with thoſe that 
are the moſt forward; the white Nut meg or for- 
ward white Peach, is the firſt ripe, ſmall, and 
of a ſugar d musky Juice; the Tree bears a great 
many, and there is no Man of Curioſity that has 
not one or two of them in his Garden. 

The red Nutmeg, or forward Troy- peach, is 
ſomething larger than the former; it is of a Ver- 
milion Dye, and a fine musky Taſte; the Tree 
is a great Bearer, and makes a good Show, for 
which Reaſon ſome of them ought to be had. 

The Paſs- Violet or Double Troy, is a middling 
Peach, in Taſte like the red Nutmeg. 

The yellow 2 has a yellow Coat, is in- 
different large, and of an e der Taſte, it is ſuf- 

fered to ripen upon the Tree. 

M. Chomel! mentions the red Alberge as one of 
the fineſt Peaches; and that it has a vinous and 
noble Taſte if it be ſuffered to be full ripe, other- 
wiſe the Pulp is hard like other Peaches, it is not 


deep colour d. 


Peach, is very large, but not ſo round as 
it has one Side higher than the other; it'sof 28. 
Colour, and ſugar'd Juice, and 
among the beſt in the Garden. 


ſugar'd winy Taſte, which has always madeiy 
be eſteeme 


Middle of Auguft, is a little red 
has the Taſte of Musk. 


is round, flat, very red without, and pretty ma 
ſo within; it is pretty big, and ſubje& to prop 
double, which is not agreeable, and hindersith 


colour'd, the Pulp is very fine, an 
enough. 


them; this Fruit has a vinous Taſte, and th 
Tree, tho' expoſed to the Wind, is generally ls 


— 


The Minion pleaſes the Eye as well a ay 


may be rech 
The white Magdalen has a round Form 


among the Curious. 
The white Magdalen Musk, ripens about 


at the Stone, al 
M. Chomel!l mentions the red Magdalen, WII 


make a fine Fruit; the Flower is large and hip 
taſtes wel 


The Bourdine has the good Qualities of oa 
Peaches, but it is not quite ſo large as ſomed 


den with a "ory agreeable Fruit, 
The Mountaban, a noble and fair Peach, ip 
ger than the white Magdalen, light Red net 
the Sun, and white on the other Side, of a poel 
Taſte and tenderPulp , it ripens after theMagdila 
The Violet Haſtings, or forward Nectarine, y 
of two Sorts, the large and the middle ſized; tl 
large is moſt in eſteem for its vinous Taſte; th 
Pulp of the firſt is melting like the other, but 
not ſo vinous; however, it is to be eſteem'dfn 
its Largeneſs and noble Taſte. 
The Nobleſs Peach is eſteem'd in England on 
of the beſt Peaches for Largeneſs of Size, god 
Taſte, Earlineſs of Ripening, (which is before tix 
Mountaban goes off) plenty of bearing, and Bir 
dineſs of the Tree. | 
The Chancelier is beautiful, and rather lay 
than round, the Coat is exceeding fine, and qi 
charming Red, its Juice is ſweet, and of an & 
cellent Taſte. | 
The fine Chevreuſe begins to ſet forth itsMent 
by the Beauty of its Name; it ſucceeds the Mr 
nion, and a little outſtrips the Violet; it cn 
ſhort of no other for Bigneſs, Beauty of Colo 
and fine Pe 4 it is rather long than 
has a fine Pulp, and a ſugar'd delicate Tall 
its only Fault is, that it is ſometimes a little cum 
my; but that is, when it is ſuffered to goon 1 
ripe, or that the Tree is planted in a co wol 
Soil, or that the Summer happens to be ver 
and dry: It ought to have an Eaſt or South Er 
N and it will not do amiſs: It's a very 
ort of Peach, and the moſt common amom 
thoſe that raiſe them to make Money, there dels 
this Advantage in the Tree, that it bears a ft 
many, and its Fruit is ripe in Auguſt. * 
The new Newington, a fair and beaut 
Fruit, generally not ſo large as the old New 
ton, and is ripe eight or ten Days ſooner, ＋ 
times comes up to it in Taſte, if let hang 
full ripe, but often has a little Bitterneſs in l 2 
The old Newington, a Fruit deſervedly 


as big as the Tro). pcach, but is pretty like it, tho 
not io 


ſieem'd in any Land; its the beſt of all the Fr 
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.. kinds, and comes neareſt to that the French 
rie * 1 1 
1] Pavie Admirable-.\ «3x Til 

The Admirable is a Peach that has almoſt all 

Qualities that can be wiſh'd, and no 

lud ones: It's a fine Tree, and bears much, the 
© it is large, round, of a fine Colour, the Juice 

| "Greet ſugar'd, and the Taſte vinous; it has 
(mall Stone, and is not ſubje& to be clammy ; 
+ continues long upon the Tree to pleaſe. the 
©. and is ripe about the Middle of September: 

de Tree may be planted in different Expoſi- 
— Nectarine, raiſed in England, was 
emerly well eſteem d, till the Brugnons became 
yell known among us; it is rather long than 
round, OO lle-Kz', ſoft, with a melting Pulp, 
and when in Perfection very winx, | 

The Muſque- violet Brugnon or Nectarine, has 
Musky Taſte, if ſuſſer d to ripen till it falls off 
the Tree, which makes it eat eliciouſſy. 

The Rumbillion is the nobleſt and faireſt of 
all the yellow Peaches, and in a good Year is 
v high flavour d. | 3 132g 

"The red Roman Nectarine is of the largeſt 
Size, very red all over, a firm Pulp, full of 
uice, the Fleſh rather 1 58 than white, if 

hang on the Tree till full ripe, which it 
ht to do. | | : 
Newington Nectarine, the largeſt of all 
the Nectarines, a hardy Tree, and good bearer, 
avery deep Red all over, and muſt be left to hang 
on the Tree till it ſhrivels. : 
| The Niwet, otherwiſe, Velvet-Peach, is a very 
fine large Fruit, well colour'd both within and 
without, which makes it N. to the Sight; 
it has all the good inward Qualities, in reſpect 
to the Pulp, Juice, Taſte and Stone 3 1t bears 
plentifully ; 1t's not quite round as the Minions, 
and the Admirable : It ripens about the Mid- 
dle of September, when the Admirables begin to 

out. | | 
de Brinion round Nectarine, a middle- ſiz d 
Fruit, round ſhap'd, marbled all over on the Out- 
fide with a deep Red; its Pulp white, and very 
little red at the Stone, ſometimes none: It muſt 
on the Tree till it ſhrivels, and in a g 
has a very fine vinous Taſte. | 
The Catherine Peach, planted in a good warm 
Soil, South Wall, and a good Seaſon, proves a 
beautiful and ſerviceable Peach : "Tis large 
ther than long and round, one Side generally 
bigger than the other, and will keep many Days 
Velen n if laid up dry and carefully. 

Bellegard is a fine Peach, that ripens in the Be- 
fun me of September; it's a little more forward, 

t not ſo high colour d without and within as 
the Admirable, has the ſame ſort of Pulp, but a 
little more upon the yellow, and the Taſte is 
tape quite ſo noblmee. 
de white Pavie does not differ from the 
Vhite Magdalen on the Outfide at all; but open 
and eat it, it will be found to be Pavie, that is, 
ve a firm Pulp ſticking to the Stone, and 
. taſted enough when thoroughly ripe. _ 

be 14 * of Pompone, or monſtrous 
"Tr" | 
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Pavie, is of a ſurpriſing Bigneſs, being ſometimes 
thirteen or fourteen Inches about, and of an ad- 
mirable Colour. In truth, there is nothing ſo a- 
greeable as to ſee a good Number of theſe Trees 
in an Eſpalier z the Eyes will be almoſt dazzled 
with them when the Fruit is juſt ripe, and tn 
fine Weather They are of a Carnation Red, when 
ripe have a Muskiſh Taſte, and ſugar'd Juice. 
In France the Vineyards, are full of Peach-trees , 
they grow every where, but much finer, and 
E larger and more laſting Peaches if they 
ave warm Weather, and a ſandy and dry Soil, 
according to Pliny and Palladins : This Tree ſoon 
2 in cold and windy Places, without ſome 
helter and Defence: The Stones ought to be 
planted in a dry Soil, two Foot diſtant from one 
another, ſo that when the Plants are groivn, 
they may be eaſily tranſplanted, and they muſt 
not be thruſt into the Ground above the Breadth 
of two or three Fingers, with the Head down- 
wards, z 8 
You muſt while the Stems are yet tender, 
often dig and clear them of the Weeds that will 
grow about them, and after two Years Growth, 
replant them in a ſmall Hole; and they muſt not 
be ſet far from each other, that they may be a 
mutual Defence againſt the Sun. If you Water 
them ſeaſonably, they will produce the larger 
Peaches , there is no other that more readily and 
oftener can bear changing Place than it. Floren- 
tine ſays, it will grow big, if as ſoon as the Peach 
is eaten, the Stone is planted with ſome of the 
Pulp about it. "3 Bip 
When the Peach-trees ſhoot out of the Earth, 
the Soil muſt be ſtirred about their Roots: at leaſt 
thrice a Tear, and you muſt manure em withDung 
and fat Mould well ſifted, a little before the ap- 
proaching Winter, apr with Swine's Dung, 
which will improve theſe Plants more than any 
other : By this means, you will have fine and large 
Peaches, and full of Pulp; they are alſo often to 
be weeded: Their Tranſplanting muſt be after 
the ſame Manner as you plant the Vine, and you 
muſt ſuffer no more than one Stem or Stock to 
ſtand, by which Means it will laſt the longer, 
by Reaſon it will have the more Roots to ſuſtain 
and nouriſh it; but the Branches which grow lon+ 
ger than the reſt muſt be cut off; and this, ac- 
cording to M. Chomell, ought to be obſerved in 
reſpect to all Fruit-trees when they are replanted; 
for otherwiſe they will not bear ſo plentifully. 
Theſe Plants in the hot Weather muſt be wa» 
tered in the Evening, with freſh Water, and 
ſometimes with Water mixed with the Lees of 
Wine; eſpecially when they are obſerved to de- 
cline and begin to grow leſs; and in order to pre- 
ſerve them when they are in danger of withering, 
you muſt cut off all their moans, as you do by 
Willows ; they muſt alſo be ſupported by ſome 
Poles or Stakes, becauſe the Roots are very 
ſmall, lender, and do not creep much into the © 
Earth ; This 1s that which makes the Peach-tree 
ſoon grow old. | s 
The Fruit of the Prach-tree varies as well in 


reſpe& to Colour and Taſte, ag, to Subſtance : 
. This 
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Thing to be ſpoken of, in the firſt Place, all the 
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trees planted among, or 
— of a better Taſte and more ſo 


Shell like unto a Nut; the Tree is ſmall ; the 


Leaf is like unto that of the Almond-tree, and | Branches in light Ground, it ought to 


the Flower is reddiſh. The Prach- tres grafted up- 


on an Alnond-tree, produces Peaches, whole | given ſome vigorous Roots at the Bottom why 
Stones are like unto an Almond, and the Rind] may 


and Pulp like a Peach. 


Quince, ſometimes 


fectly well, whil 
feldom comes to any thing; and the Reaſon 
they give is, becauſe the Sap of the Plum is not 
fafhctent in light Soils, for the Nouriſnmemt 
the Graft of the Peach, which ſhoots fotth many 


Wood-branches; but that in a moiſt, heavy bear ſeveral Years together like the Pears; & 


Ground, the Peach grafted upon a Plum, will 
thrive beyond Expectation; but if grafted upon 
an Almond, it will languiſn and die away in a 
little time. Our Ergliſh Gardeners cannot but | 
wonder very much, that a Peach inoculated on 


a Plum, and planted in a warm, light Soil, or | 


in a hearty Soil, as before, ſhould never come to 
any thing in France; ſince in England, where 


Plantations; for generally ſpeaking, the Pedches 
on Plum-ſtocks fucceed very well in moiſt 
Places. 

In Pruning of Peaches, which is the next 
Branches muſt be unty'd from the Trellis, to 
diſcharge the dead and uſeleſs Branches, leaving 
none to grow but ſuch as will produce Wood or 
Fruit: The Fruit-Branches having double Buds, 
are eaſily diſtinguiftid from thoſe for Wood, 
which have none. 

2. The Wood-branches are to be prun'd dowh 
to four or five Eyes, according to the Vigout of 
the Tree, to leave the Fruit-branches no more 
Fruit upon them when it is knit, than is judg'd 
each Branch will be able to bear. 

2. A reaſonable Length muſt be left to the 
Fruit-brarniches the firſt Pruning, becauſe of the 
ſecond Pruning the ſame Year, when they appear 
too ſmall to bear Fruit. 

4. When a Peach-tree happens to want Wood- 
branches on one Side, they then prune the largeſt 
Fruit- branches ſhort, to the end that when the 
Fruit ſhoots out, they may leave ſome half Wood- 
branches: By this means they will prevent a 
Vacancy, which is the greateſt Fault in 4 Wall- 
Fruit-tree. 


* n | ————— =} ———_—_—_— 
This Diverſity oſten proceeds from the Soil; and | ches rear it, he preſerves the luxuriant Bm 
eſpecially from the Culture; for we find Nach- Pruning it ten or twelve Inches long, 1g 
afted on Vines, pra the Vacaricy, and a ſmall Branch onght 
id Sub- to be left at the Extremity of the 
ſtance. The Peach that is grafted on a Mulber-| which will atttact the Sa : 
ry. tree, produces Peaches Which have a4 Rind or | Branches both for Wood and Fruit. 


which caſe it ought to have long Pruning, thyj 
If the Peach-tree be grafted upon one of its te a good Fot. ; 
own Kind, it will do very well: Some Graft it | The beſt time for Pruning Praches is in May 
upon a wild Almond, Damask Plam-tree, and a|Thoſe Peaches that ceaſe to 2 good I 

way of Eſcutcheon, and ches, are not to be dug up in 
ſometimes by Slit-Grafting. The Frenth Authors the Gardener fnuſt ſfiorten the Stem eight or 
ſay, that in a warm light Soil, as likewiſe in a Inches in November or December + Some tha 
hearty Soil, inclinable to be hot rather than are that have produced good Shoots after the 
cold, to graft it upon an Almond- ſtock does per- ſo that by this Operat ion, the 
a Peach upon a Plum- ſtock again. 8 


be prun'd to four or five Eyes 
of give other Wood and Fruit · branches 


deſtroy them before they have born any Prite 


muſt be cover d to ſecure them from the rem 
the Climate is not ſo warm, they often find the ing Froſts, if any Fruit is expected: The co 
contrary, as many can witneſs in theit own}mon Method is, to put Umbrella's before th 


tinues there till the Peaches ate as bi 


of Peach-trees, five Things are to be ob 


and languiſhi 
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6. When # Peach: tros ceaſes to put forth wy 
A 
n 0 


as ſoon as the Fruit is gather d, if! 
ſerve to ſupply the Defect of the tell 


hearty Soils; Ig 


Tree grows you 


The Reaſon why the young Fach tres mu 
in 


antity the following Year: Prachi tren le 


Fruit - branches periſh after they have hom om 
nay, ſometimes the Froſt, rough Winds and du 


all, in which Caſe they are to be remov d wha 

as ever they appear to be dead. | 
It's obſerveable, that Nach trees ate no fools 

prun'd, but they are in Bloſſom, ſo that thy 


Trees, but others cover them with Peaſt- ul 
put to the Treilage in ſuch a manner, that ita 


** 
en 
this Way, that the Gardener muſt be forclh 


take ſome of them off, that the reſt may in 
room to grow. 


Having already mention'd the ſecond Pruti 


little Finger; they will thrive to that 


concerning it. 1. It muſt commence bey 
the Middle of May, and the Middle of 
2. Only the Fruit-bratiches in caſe of Neceſiq 
are to be cut, togethet with ſuch as are half af: 
The good Fruit-branches will be fortify'd 
means of this Retrenchment. 3. The 

is to eaſe the Fruit-branches when he ſees tht 
overladen, and likewiſe Prune ſuch as haves 
knit. 4. When a Tree has a great many Fruit, u 
but a few Wood-branthes, the largeſt Fu 
Branches in that caſe are to be prun'd togelh 
with one of the Wood:branches, which wi 
the Tree flouriſh better the following Te. 
He is to cut the Branches which are mm 
below the Gum, and remove all that af 1 


ng. | 
The Pinching of Peach trees is n Sort of PF 
ing which is done by the Nails, to three of fn 


5. When the Gardener obſerves 4 luxuriant 


Eyes upon 4 new tender Shovt : This hinder 


Branch in a Frach- tree, and no good Weod- bran- 


too forward Paſſage and high Spring of the go 
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16 it burſt ont info ſeverul Eyes, and produce come up to that Bigneſs th 
ay Branches, fo that it puts a ſtop to thoſef to, or lin {s 235 my 
ches that would otherwrſe grow too luxuri-f Perhaps theſe (ova Arp 
that is, foo large and high, and would ffioot ] dropſical, and the other 

t into nothing but Wood; whereas if they are 


4d they divide themſelves into fevcral fittle| to have; and the dropfical have an 


are wont to attain 


umptive; the Cons 


mers und the reſt be for 
* . 


. or bitter Juice. 
This Pinching of the Fach. tree, ought to be 


{1 produce no other under em, brit what will for Peaches that have bad Qualities » and Fir#, 


« the Sap is by this time imploy'd not only in had been botl'd, are not 
lying the Wood-Branches, but alfo thoſe for have a clammy and dry Pulp, as mo 


ot out after late Pinching, curP'd and — taſteleſs or inſipid Juice, and taſte bitter, and as 
ble. dome diſapprove the Pinching of P 
wt it's likely they never rightly practiſed it. 
BS The Disbudding or Nippi 
_ tis practiſed in reſ 5 
one others ; it confiſts in taking away the the fame Tree of an equal Goodneſs : Having 
leſs Branches, and ſuch as are found to be irre- obſerved before, that it is a Defe& in Fraches to 


a hard Skin, and to have a ſharp Taſte. 


1d make the Tree the more beautiful. This] their juſt Maturity, onght not to ſtick faſt ta 
Dperation for Peaches is ormed in May and|the Pedicle ; and thoſe that do, and that ſome - 
Fane, and it is done with a hook'd Knife made] times bring it away with them, are not ripe e- 
br that Purpoſe. The Gardener, while he is at|nough ; while ont Agog tf thoſe that ſti 
bis Wotk, ought to disburden the Peach-tree, to] ſb ightly to it, or not at all, or perhaps were 
end, that thoſe which remain may prove already fallen off of themſelves, are too ripe : 
dore plump and large. There are none but the flick Peaches, the 
Thoſe Peaches which are good, ought to have Brugnons and the Pavies, that can ſcarce be too 
e Qualities, Firſt, the Pulp ſhould be a little|ripe, and it's not a Fault in them to fall off of 
n, and at the ſame time fine, and this will|themſelves. f f 
ppear when the Skin is taken off, which Skin | Thoſe which grow upon yellowiſh and ſickly 
joght to be a fine, ſhining and yellowiſh black, Branches, and thoſe which ripen long before 
thout any green Spotsz it ought to come off|the reft upon the ſame Tree, are ſubject to be 
y eaſily, or elſe the Fach is not ripe ; It's bad. ; ; 
peneſs will alſo ſhew itſelf, when in cutting} As to the Medicinal Virtues of this Plant; 
with a Knife, there = coy all along the cut |the Leaves of the Prach tree are good for the 
u, bs it were, an infinite Number of ſmall|Worms; they pound them and apply them to 
Wfingings: Thoſe who open Peaches otherwiſe, Childrens Bellies in order to kill them : An In- 
| often half the Juice. fuſion of thoſe Leaves will purge the Body : The 
| good Quality of a Peach, is, that the] Gum that diſtils from the Tree, d in White- 
ndeed 


Pulp melts as ſoon as it is in your Mouth ; and] wine, diſſolves the Stone in the Bladder, and 
the Pulp is in a manner nothing elſe but ſtops the Spitting of Blood: It has the ſame Ef- 
Wend Water, which is render'd liquid, by |fe& if it bediffoly'dinPlantane or Purſlain water: 
rice never ſo little preſs'd with the Teeth or They prepare a Syrup of the Flowers of the ach · 
) thing elſe : This Water in melting, muſt be|trce, which is very good to ge away Melan- 
= and ſugar'd, and have a vinous and high|choly and ſerous Humours. Peaches of themſelves 
and in ſome a Musk one: The Stone are of an opening and purging Nature, and pro- 

a alſo to be very ſmall, and thoſe Peaches|per for thoſe who are troubled with Worms, and 
bed ure not flick, ought to be but indiffe-[ſuch ſerous Humours as fall from the Head; but 
Aly hairy : A et a] of Hair is a certain] they moſt be eaten moderately, and at the Begin- 
4; of the Poorneſs of the peach: The Hair ning of Meals, becauſe ſome pretend to ſay that 
teadily fall off from thoſe that are | they corrupt the Food, and will occaſion very bad 

” Fricularly from thoſe that grow in the o- &s: Some ſteep them in Wine; but they 


one of the principal Qualities of a | Peaches that are full ripe looſen the Body, the 

. Peach is, that it be ings tho' Qty ſmall green and dry bind, cauſe bad Humours, 

| ha Teacher that are zdmirable : However, and breed Phlegm : Thoſe which have the Gripes 
Peaches whtieh-onght to be large, do not will find Eaſe by eating the Kernels. | 


11 i 2 The 


are ever naught: 
operly be termd 


firrrptive have much more Stone than they cone 
- n Stone, 
or Branches, ſome of which will D and a void Space between the Stone and the Puly; 
. ood, willſ and they have moreover a big, tough Pulp, d 


8 | . Chomell xeckons among the indifferent ſorts / 
we in May or Fre, for if done later, it will| of Peach-trees, thofe that have too large, and thoſe ' 
« have the ſame Effect, becauſe fach Branches] that bear ſmall Flowers: But to come to account / 


ve crumpled and unfruitful the followingYear;|thoſe that have a foft Pulp, and ſeem as if they 
: Sceondly, _ as 
OW : 
i, which aroſe from the firſt Pruning, and] Peaches have, and all others that are ſuſſered to 
en in contributing Nourtſhment to the Fruit|ripen too much are of that Number; ſo are thoſe 
ſelf upon the Tree: This renders thofe that which are exceeding large, and thoſe that Have a 


trees, if they were green: It's a Fault in a Peach to have 


g is another Work It's very certain, that we do not always find 
to this Tree, as well| all Peaches of the ſame Kind, nor all Peaches on 


larly ſituated, the better to preſerve the reſt, be over or under ripe, thoſe which are come to 
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The Oil extracted from Peach-ſtones is admi- 
rably good for the Piles, Swellings of Ulcers, 
Diſorders of the Tongue, and Pains of the Ears. 

Peach trees are ſubject to Diſeaſes as well as 
others. If you find your Tree languiſh, you muſt 
water it with Lees of old Wine mixed with 
Water, and frequently heap up Earth at the Root 
of it, watering it in the Evening, and ſhading it,if 
parched with the Heat of the Sun. If it be infeſted 
with Worms, they drive them away with Aſhes 
mixed with Lees of Oil, or with Cows Piſs mix'd 
with one third of Vinegar. | 

Some ſay, That if Earwigs and Piſmires da- 
mage the Peach-tree, Pieces of Elder or other 
hollow Things, if ſweet, about an Inch diame- 
ter, and ſeven or eight Foot long, with their Pith 
thruſt out, and a Piece of the ſame taken to 
ſtop one End, ſhould be ſtuck between the Wall 
x the Branch of the Tree, with their Mouths 
downwards, ſix or ſeven Pieces to a Tree; they 
will take a great Quantity of Earwigs, if at the 
Time of ripening took down once in two or three 
Days, and knocked into Water : This will be of 
good. Service. 

Piſmires alſo being an Annoyance to the Peach- 
trees, it is indeed almoſt an inſuperable Difficul- 
ty quite to deſtroy them : However, let broad 
Stones be laid on the Borders in Winter, and di- 
ſturb them not till the Peaches hegin to leaf out, 
then turn them up, and having a Water - pot of 
ſcalding hot Water, with the Head on, pour water 
upon them, and their Skins are ſo thin that you 
may kill ten thouſand in a Minute, for all you 
touch die : Beſides, in the Beginning of March, 
if any Quantity remains, you will find them 
in the Morning, muſtering their Troops cloſe to 
the Southward, eſpecially if the Sun ſhines ; then 
uſe the ſame Experiment, and they will ſoon 


_ diſperſe. 


If you are afraid of Blaſting Winds, you muſt 
put Dung at the Foot, or ſome Lees of Wine 
mixed with Water, or elſe, ſome Water wherein 
Beans have been boiled. 

The Author laſt mentioned, 8 * nightly 
Miſts from the Neighbourhood of Rivers, and 
the nightly Froſts to be very prejudicial to 
Peaches, Apricocks, &c. And the Experiment he 
try'd, when the Seaſon came that the Fruit 
was in its Bloſſom, was to make the Gardener to 
take a Water-pot about half full, and caſt it in a 
Semicirle all over the Trees, and ſo every Even- 
ing the laſt thing he did, and he found, that in 
ſome Meaſure, it fenced againſt Froſts as well as 
Winds ; for after a freezing Night, he had ſeen 
the Knots iced over, inveloped from the Wind, 
which afterwards have ſtood : And when there 
is no Froſt, he is of Opinion, theſe early Bloſ- 
ſoms are at their Necks dry'd off by the Winds ; 
and to back this, at leaſt with a ſeeming Reaſon, 
he had obſerved, that when Apricocks bad been 
fairly fet, they have afterwards, without Froſt, 
been nipped off at the Neck of the Bloſſom, 
which this Watering, in a great Meaſure, pre- 
vents. | 
If the Peaches happen to grow withered or 


rotten. Palladius would have the Bark to hes 
at the Foot of the Stock ; and after ſome if 
Sap or Juice has run out, you muſt eoyer ti 
Ground with ſome Potter's Earth, or Mud, mat 
of Earth and Straw. 

If they are ſubject to fall off, you muſt unc 
the Root, and thruſt in a Wedge of the lu 
ſtick or Turpentine-tree, or elſe pierce the Ry 
of your Tree in the Middle, and thruſt in aq 
low Peg. 

If you would have very large Peaches, 30 
muſt take three or four of the Stones, and f 
manage them together, that they ſeem to þ 
form'd into one; and if it be neceſſary, pla 
them in a Pot filled with dunged Earth, in fig 
a Manner that the Pot muſt have a Hole in tx 
Cover, through which the Bud of the ſame Ker. 
nel Stones mult ſhoot forth: By this Means, 
will produce but one Tree, which in ws 
bear Fruit of an Admirable Bigneſs and Bey, 
Some put the Stones into a Pipe full of Earth; 


but the moſt natural Way ſeems to be to ta _ 


ut into! 


off the Tree thoſe that are ſmall and ill fed, ue and 
ſo the whole Sap of the Tree may be conven uch fro 
ed into the Nouriſhment of thoſe that i F. Whe 


left on, which will make them the fairer l next 
larger. . led ſm 
To preſerve Peaches , let them be gate lich. fi 
from the Tree, and baked in an Oven, then 4 2 * 
vide or flit them with a Knife, and after ju un d af 
have flatted them, put them again into theo Syru; 
ven, and when you think they are done enough, MW. cher li 
take them out and flat them again, then put a ld Su 
up in a very dry Place. ng. let 
If you would preſerve green Peaches, take ten order t 
when they are green and ſmall, and order them 7d, ſt 
as you do green Apricocks ; for which conſult h oſten 
Article Apricock, preparing them after the re ther 
Manner, to take off the Flocks or Down, andu Peaches 
bring them again to a green Colour before i Aprico 
are put into Sugar: But if they are larger, uk Fruit, 
that the Stone is already form'd, they mult WW: + toge 
pared and lit to take it away: You are then ber, ſo as 
ſcald em in Water till they become very ſoft: bey are 
ſoon as they are cooled and drained, let thei efari 
made green again in other Water, ſet over a Planner? 
Fire, and put into thin Sugar, allowing for e pecial) 
two Ladles full of clarified Sugar, one of Nu | 
which being heated, the Peaches muſt be {lpth ll ripe, 
and have ſome Boilings: On the Day follow 
the Syrup being ſomewhat ſmooth, and the m 
turn'd into it, cauſe it to ſimmer together fr 
while, and leave them till the third Day, 10 
you are to boil the Syrup very ſmooth, aug 
ing its 9 with Sugar, while you 1p 
the Peaches, and give them a Boiling: L 
whole Work may be finiſh'd aſſoon as you F 
ceive they have thoroughly imbib'd the» 1 
to which purpoſe, let your Syrup be boiled 8 
becomes pearled, increaſing it with Sug of 
ſame Quality, and having lipt in the der 
em have a cover'd Boiling; afterwards em 
the Pan from the Fire, clear all from the = 
and in regard the Peaches have a ſomeu ba tht 


and wateriſh Pulp, let them lie draw, 
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ight in the Stove, to dry up all their Moiſture: 
ou may dry them next Day on Slates, glazed 
les. or any thing elſe of the like Nature, to be 
1 in the Stove, ſtrew'd with Sugar, or elſe 
ey may be diſpoſed of in Pots or Glaſſes, to be 

d upon any emergent Occaſion, as Apricocks. 
L.ches that are preſerved before the Stone or 
nel is form'd, muſt be put into Sugar, as green 
micocks, and the ſame Precautions are to be 
d: As for Marmelades and Paſtes to be made 
them, you may conſult thoſe Articles. 

Ripe Peaches : Though mention is made of 
Ive beaches, yet when they are to be preſerv'd, 
not expedient to ſtay till they are abſolutel 
\ but they muſt be taken when they are half 
um dz by reaſon of their ſoft and clammy Pulp, 
ey ought to be neatly pared, as alſo ſlit, to get 
at the Stones, and ſcalded in Water: As they 
iſe on the Top of it, you muſt take them out 
ih the Skimmer, and turn them into other 
ater to cool; then being drain'd, they muſt be 

ut into Sugar, as it runs from the Straining- 
Wo, and boiled till the Scum ceaſes to riſe, 
hich from time to time muſt be carefully taken 
F: When you have left them in this Condition, 
ll next 0 drain them while the Syrup is 
led ſmooth, augmenting it with Sugar; after 
hich, flip in your Fruits, giving them a Boil- 
jg, and take them off from the Fire, being 
un'd again on the third Day, as before; and 
be Syrup being boiled till pearled, let 2 
raches likewiſe be flipt into it, adding ome 

rd Sugar: When they have had a cover d boil- 

ng, let them continue in the Stove all Night, 
order to be dreſſed on Slates or Boards, and 
'd, ſtrewing them with Sugar on every Side 
s often as they are turn'd, unleſs you would 
ve them kept liquid for ſome time. 
Praches may alſo be preſerv'd in half Sugar 
Apneocks, and dreſſed either way as that Sort 
Fruit, by turning one of the Halves as they 

together, or by laying two, one upon ano- 
her, ſo as they may be mutually conjoyn'd when 
hey are ſmall. See Apricocks. 

efarines may be preſerved after the ſame 
Manner as Peaches ; and white NeFarines are more 
ſpecially proper for this Sort of Sweet-meats. 
Compotes of Peaches : When the Peaches are 
ll ripe, they can only be roaſted, becauſe this 
ort of Fruit is too ſoft ; therefore they muſt be 
Wy pared, ſtoned, and laid in Quarters upon 
i dilver Diſh or Plate, with Sugar, and if you 
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- being bak'd in an Oven, let them be dreſ- 
td, if they are to be ſerved up with any thing 
elle, and let a red hot Fire-ſhovel be paſſed over 
to give them a fine Colour after they 
ve been ſtrewed with Sugar. 
Compote, and others of the like Nature, 
| be put into a Tourte or Pan- pie, and to that 
* Border of Paſte, and even of the whole 
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pamiture that is uſually provided for other 
i pies, muſt be laid in the Diſh in which the 


een to be roaſted, and the Fruit muſt be 


falſe, with candy'd Lemon-peel chop'd ſmall;|i 


Piece of Paſte for crackling Cruſt being rolled 
out, may be cut into Slips, and ſeparately baked 


in an Oven, in order to be iced over with the 


White of an Egg and powdered Sugar well tem- 
per'd together: This iced Cruſt may alſo be dry'd 
in the Oven till it becomes very white, and laid 
upon the Pies a little before it is ſerved up to the 
able. 3 

Compotes may be made of Peaches that are leſs 
ripe according to the Inſtructions under Apri- 
cocks, which ſee, and others may likewiſe be pre- 


Seaſon, or ſuch as have been already preſerved ; 
in the ordering of which, it is only requiſite ro 
obſerve the Method laid down for Compotes of 
green Apricocks, 

PEACOCK, a Bird very well known, by reaſon 
of the Beauty of his Tail, which is diverſified 
with ſeveral Colours, that reſemble large Eyes : 
There are two Sorts of them, the Wild and the 
Tame; the laſt is brought up about Houſes, ei- 
ther out of Curioſity, or to breed young ones; 
which M. Chomell ſays are very good Food, 
but not reckoned ſo with us; the Female is cal- 
led the Pra- hen. Peacocks fly up to high Places 
to rooſt, as to the Tops of Houſes or great Trees, 

and there is no neceſſity of ſhutting them up in 
any Houſe or Covert. 

ea-bens do not begin to lay their Eggs till they 
are three Years old, and —_—_ lay them in ſecret 
Places as in Buſhes and Hedges, where the 
Cock cannot find them, who otherwiſe will 
break them; and therefore as ſoon as they begin 
to lay, ſeparate her from the Cock, and Houſe 
her till ſhe. has brought forth her young, and 

that the Coronet of Feathers begins to riſe in their 

Foreheads; then turn them abroad, and the 

Cock will love them, but not before; for her 

Sitting-Time is Thirty Days, and then any 

Grain with Water is good Food for her; but be- 

fore the Chickens be ſuffered to go abroad, let 
them be fed with freſh green Cheeſe and Barley- 
meal with Water; afterwards the Dam will pro- 
vide for them: The beſt time to ſet a Pa- hen 
is at the New Moon ; and if Hen-eggs be ſet 
amongſt hers, ſhe will nouriſh both equally : The 
Chickens are very tender, and the leaſt Cold will 
kill them, therefore let them not go abroad but 

when the Sun ſhines. 

For the feeding of Peacocks, it's needleſs, for 
if they go in any Place where there is Corn ſtir- 
ring, they will have part; and being Meat that 
is ſeldom or never eaten, it matters not ſo much 
for their fatning, they being more for delighting 
the Eye than any Profit expected from them; the 
greateſt Advantage indeed ariſing from them, be- 

ing the cleanſing and ridding the Yard of vene- 
mous Creatures, as Toades, Newts, and the like, 
which is their daily Food; from whence it 
comes to paſs that their Fleſh is very unwhole- 
ſome, and uſed at great Feaſts more for the Ra- 
rity thereof than any thing elſe ; for it's certain, 

roaſt them never ſo dry, then ſet them up, and 
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order therein: In the mean while another 
Vo I. II. | 


next Day they will be as Blood-raw as if they had 
never been roaſted at all. | 
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pared upon occaſton, of green Peaches, in their 
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FEA I 


PEA N, in Heraldry, is when the Field of a Pearls of the firſt Water; they make uſe 


Coat is Sable, and the Powderings ace Or. 


which Head we ſhall comprehend Pins, Spots, 
Webs, c. that often affect that neceflary Senſe 
of the Animal: The Pearl is an unnatural Spot 
or thick Film over an Horſe's Eye, that comes 
from ſome Stroak or Blow given him, or from 
the Sire or Dam by Deſcent: It's a little round 
white Spot like a Pearl, from which it has its 
Name, growing on the Sight of the Eye. 

The Receipt to cure theſe are, firſt, take a new 
laid Egg hard roaſted, cleft in ſunder long-ways, 
and taking out the Yolk, fill the empty Holes 
with white Vitriol finely beaten, cloſe the Egg a- 
gain, and roaſt it a ſecond time, till the Vitriol 
be melted : Laftly, beat the Egg-ſhell all in a 
Mortar, and ſtrain it, and with the Moiſture dreſs 
the Eye: Myrrh will ſerve inſtead of the Vitriol, 
if it be finely ſearced, and the Egg hung up till 
it drop. 

Pat out half the White of an Egg thro' a Hole 
made in the Top, and fill up the empty Place 
with Salt and Fennel mixed together, then roaſt 
it hard ſo as you may beat it into fine Powder; 
and Morning and Evening, after having waſhed 
the Eye with the Juice of Ground Ivy, or Eye- 
bright-Water, blow it in. 

M. Chomell ſays, that Spots in the Eyes are 
cured with Saffron, white Pepper, Sal Armo- 
niack, and the Tears of Poppy, an Ounce of 
each pounded and mixed : You would do wellin 
the Beginning to make uſe of the Ordure of a 
Fox, mixed with as much Honey, alittle Bawm, 
and half the Quantity of Pepper pounded toge- 
ther, and put up in a Tin-box, for the groſs Hu- 
mours which congeal by degrees and harden , 
their Roots are commonly Red, and when they 
are upon the Ball, they hinder the Horſe to ſee: 
You muſt extupate or take them out with a little 
fort of Hook or Iron Inſtrument for that Purpoſe, 
and the Eye muſt he kept ſteady without any Mo- 
tion, cutting all round, and bathing the Part with a 
Spunge dipped in warm Wine; the third Day you 
may apply thereto an Ounce of Fuller's Earth, 
half an Ounce of Pompholix, and two Drams of 
Iris; mix them with a good Quantity of Honey, 
and continue the Application till he is cured. 
Sometimes a red Spot of the Colour of Blood 
will appear in the Horſe's Eye; to cure it, Take 
the whites of Eggs, Oil of Roſes, and white Lead 
mix'd together, and brought to a Conſiſtence, 
with which you are to anoint it; if the Fluxion 
does not ſtop, a Tumour will ſucceed, which 
will raiſe up the firſt Tunick, and often break it; 
you muſt Day by Day throw in ſome Wine, and 
often waſh the Part, and make uſe of the ſaid 
Preſcription : In Summer you may mix ſome 
ccol Water withit, and in Winter warm Honey. 
PEARL, a precious Stone, found incloſed in 
ſome Oiſter-ſhells. Peazls differ in Bigneſs as 
well-as in Shape; thoſe are eſteem'd to be the 
beſt, that are the largeſt, moſt perfectly round, 


for Necklaces and Bracelets: In Phyſick! 
PEARL, a Diſeaſe in an Horſe's Eye, 1 make uſe of no other but the hy 


— . 


of then 


ones which they call the Seed of Pearls. | 
have as much Virtue as the large ones, ande 
leſs Money. hy 
PEARLED-SUGAR; ſee Sugar. 
PEARs, the Fruit of the Pear- tree. 
preſerved as well as other Fruit to be eaten h 
they muſt firſt be par'd, and put into a neui 
then Pot: To a pound of Pears a good Quan 
of Sugar 1s enough, and a Quart of o 
Wine, and fo much Water, till thoſe that are 
permoſt are cover'd or ſteep'd: You muſt * 
Lover on, and boil them over a moderate pn 
let them be ſtirr'd from time to time, that tl 
may not ſtick to the Pot, and when they n 
half done, put ſome Cinnamon and Clovgy 
them, and let them be quite done over a fu 
Fire till the Syrup is quite made to your Minh 
When they ſerve them up, they range them 
ſomely upon a Diſh, . mount they 
one upon another Steeple-wiſe; then the $ 
being a little cool'd, they pour it upon then 
the end the Pears may be ſprinkled on all Sik 
Another Way they have, is to take four ore. 
Sorts of Pears, which muſt be readily pard oil the Fi 
make them as {ſmooth and even as you can; ta cool, | 
off the Head, and leave the Stalk entire, le 3 
ſcrap'd ſmall, cut the biggeſt in the Middle wii 
two Parts, and take out the Core; as you Nee * 
them, throw em into freſh Water, for fear thy 1 
ſhould turn black; after you have parboil'd tha” : : 
to render them the fitter to receive the Sup 1 
take them oft the Fire, and put then! For 
drain: This done, let them be weigh'd, andy 1 mm 
at leaſt to them as many Pounds of good Suze uus) 
as there are of Fruit; bruiſe the Sugar, fo a8 5 M. 
the largeſt Bit does not exceed the Bigneſsdt 1 K 
Cheſnut: Put the Fruit into a Pan, ſtrew li” =” 
upon them, and pour in a little Water only# 15 0 
forward the melting of it; then put your hn An 1 
upon the Fire and comfit your Fruit as real & hav! 
as you can, to the end, that the liquid Part u 1 
continually ſwim over the Fruit. 3 
You ſhould have a Skimmer always in J# 
Hand, to change the Places of the Fruit ; you 
not take the Pan off the Fire till ſuch times 
judge the Fruit done enough, which you W 
know by the Boiling, which being leſſened a 
not move or bubble ſo much as at firſt, au 
the Drops of Syrup which you put on a Plats 
they do not run; then take the Pan off the Fi 
and put your Comfits into ſome Earthen V 
for fear that the keeping of them in the Pan ml 
occaſion them to receive an ill Taſte proce 
from the Copper: Let them lie for three of 
Days in the Earthen Pot, in a Place that m 
not be expoſed to Duſt, without cove 
them, to the end that all the Moiſture of 8 
Fruit may evaporate, and that the Fruit u 
take Sugar: This done, you muſt ſtoop the ke 
then Pot a little, and if there is any Water ti 


d give 


fleek, white, ſhining and Tranſparent; when 
they have all thoſe Qualities, they are ſaid to be 


- Comfits each into the Pan, to the end the) 10 


ſwims over the Syrup, drain it off; then 
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1 zpain, and if there is Occaſion, ſuffer them 
A little, before you put em into Pots to 
eh: Let them be uncover'd far four or five 
q s, and if then you find any Moiſture upon 
«| you mult drain it off; this being over, let 
m be cover'd, putting Papers round about the 
t which touches the 91 and if you find 
n done enough the firſt time, after you have 
ind them, you may content your ſelf with 


e earthen Pot, and when you have mix'd em 
ih a Skimmer, and ſuffered them to cool a 
le, put them up in Pots as aforeſaid. ; 
Ru elet, Musk and other Pears, are likewiſe 
ſerved. Take ſome Ruſſelets, which muſt be 
ar ripe, pare them readily, give em a Streak 
n the Head with the Point of a Knife, and 
il them in Water till they are enough; take 
ce that they be not boil'd too much; then take 
em off with a Skimmer, and throw them into 
n Water; give four Pounds of Sugar to four 
nds of Pears, and do not haſten the boiling, 
it ſo order it, that you may have a Syrup of it 
t is a little ſtrong : Put em into this Syrup, 
dgive em ſeven or eight Boils, then take em 
F the Fire and ſtir them; you muſt ſuffer them 
cool, to the end they may throw off their 
oiſture and take Sugar, then put them on the 
e and finiſh the Work. They preſerve other 
ger Pears, as the Beurre, Metlire Jean, Ber- 
mot, Verte Longue, Brider, &c. of all theſe 
ms take thoſe which pleaſe you moſt, and in 
it Quantity you think fit; boil them in Wa- 
till they are enough, then take 'em out wet, 
d throw em into freſh Water, and afterwards 
ting your Sugar in Proportion to your Quan- 
y, put them into it, and prepare your Syrup 
for other Comfits ; when they are off the Fire, 
skin 'em, and ſqueeze about half a Lemon 
on them: If you would have them hot, they 
y be ſerv'd in ſo. You may have Compotes of 
the large Pears abovenamed a la Braiſe : You 
lt have a Regard to their Quality, for ſome 
them are harder than others; you muſt boil 
Mm; that they may the more eaſily peel, and 
wwe a much finer Colour; they may alſo be 
m two, and the Core taken out; then throw 
m into a ſmall Syrup, or elſe into Sugar that 
pulveriz'd, with half a Glaſs of Water, and boil 
M; but take care they be not too much done. 
Te are other Compotes of Pears, which muſt 
be over-look*d for the Sake of good CEcono- 
ud we ſhall begin with 
Lompotes of Summer Pears, which you are to 
ul over the Fire till they become ſomewhat 
and you muſt prick them on the Top with 
akin even to the Core; afterwards being 
led they muſt be pared, and thrown into 
ater, in order to be put into clarify'd Su- 
ding a little Water to boil it: If the Pears 
e, they may be cut into Halves or Quar- 


their Juice; then let em boi] till the Scum 
hes io riſe, and your Compote will be made: 
0 gteat a Quantity of Sugar be left, let it be 


uming of them, without taking them out of 


. 10 as they may ſimmer in the Sugar, and| ] 


conſum'd a little by boiling, and pour'd upon the 
Fruit. Compotes may alſo be made after the 
{ſame Manner of Blanquets, Muſcadines, Ruſſet- 
ngs and other ſorts of Pears, 

he Clarifying of the Sugar may alſo be diſ- 
penſed with, only you may throw a Lump of Su- 
gar of a convenient Bigneſs into the Water in 
which they are to be boiled, and take care that 
the whole be well ſcummed: A quarter of a 
Pound of Sugar may be ſufficient for a Compote 
of the like Nature. 

Winter Pears may alſo be put into Compotes in 
the ſame Manner, particularly the Bon-Chretiens, 
thoſe of St. Francis and others: Nou muſt firſt 
prick 'em to the Core with a Bodkin, and ſcald 
them in Water: They are to be cool'd, par'd, 
and divided into Quarters, throwing them into 
freſh Water ; they muſt afterwards be put into 
one half Sugar and the other Water, and boiled 


till they have thrown out all their Scum, which 


muſt be carefully taken oft with the Skimmer 
the Pan muſt be remov'd from time to time, and 
ſet aſide as ſoon as the Pears have thoroughly 
imbibed the Sugar, and are become ſoft, other- 
wiſe they would turn to Marmelade then let 
the Pears be dreſſed upon China-Diſhes, and hav- 
ing given the Syrup ſome other Boilings, if ne- 
ceſſary, pour it upon your Fruit, and ſqueeze in 
the Juice of a Lemon or Orange: The ſame 
Thing may alſo be done in the preceding Com- 
pote. 

Compotes of Pears made in a Bell : There are 
certain Pears, as the Certoe, the Pound-pear, and 
ſome others, of which another ſort of Compote 
may be made, by ſtewing 'em 1n a Bell in the 
following Manner; When you have par'd and cut 
them into Quarters, put them into an earthen 
Veſſel, or one of Copper made for that Purpoſe 
in Form of a Bell, with Water, Sugar, Cinnamon 
and Cloves. A quarter of a Pound of Sugar, or 
ſomewhat more, will be enough for a Pound of 
Fruit, and only ſo much Water as may ſerve to 
ſoak them: Stew them over a gentle Fire, and 
when they are half done, let half a Glaſs of red 
Wine be added; but the Pot muſt be kept cloſe 
ſtopt, and the Fruit ſtirred from time to time, 
leſt they ſhould ſtick to the Bottom : The Com- 
pote afterwards is to be dreſſed, and the Syrup 
poured upon it, otherwiſe it muſt be conſumed 
by Degrees, becauſe too great a Quantity of it 
ought not to be loſt. 

Compotes of roaſted Pears, which whea they are 
ſufficiently done, and pared as neatly as is poſſi- 
ble, let them be ſlit, and the Cores taken out; 
then they are to be put into a Pan with Sugar, 
and a little Water, which is to be boiled and con- 
ſumed, till the Pears become very red, and till 
very little Syrup be left : But they ought to be 
often ſtirred, to hinder them from burning and 
ſticking to the Bottom; having afterwards dreſs'd 
them for your Compote, you may ſqueeze in the 
uice of an Orange or Lemon, which will won- 
derfully heighten their Reliſh. ; 

Pears may likewiſe be put into a Silver Diſh or 


Plate, and bak'd in an Oven, or otherwiſe, with 
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Powder - ſugar, after they have been firſt ſcalded] Musked Summer Bon- chretien, is of 26 
in Water in order to be pared. Then let 'em be | Shape, ſmooth Coat, pale yellow, and fin 
dreſſed and ſtrewed again with Sugar, and brought | with red, Pulp ſhort and ſomething tender 0 

to a Colour with a red hot Fire- ſhovel, adding and perfumed. 9 
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the Juice of an Orange when ready to be ſerved 
up to Table : As for Marmelade and Paſte of Pears, 
you may conſult thoſe Articles. 

The following Pears are eſteemed the beſt in 
their ſeveral Months, and as they ripen ſucceſ- 
ſively, beginning with the Summer Pears, ripe 
in the Month of Fuly. 

Prench Primitive, or Petit Haſtive, the firſt 
ripe Pear, almoſt round, ruſſet and red, valua- 
ble only for its Farlineſs. 

The little Muſcat, rather ſmall than Middle- 
ſized, yellow, with a little red when ripe, of a 
— . Smell, a delicate Taſte, and is half But- 


ter y. 

De Cuiſſe Madame, is of a longiſh Shape, 
its Colour is ruſſet, red and yellow mixt, Pulp 
ſhort, Juice ſweet, and ſomething Musky. 

Pear Magdalen, greeniſh, and a tender Peay, in 
Shape like a Bergamot, mult be gathered before 
quite yellow. _ 

Citron de Carmis or Bourdon, of the Shape and 
Size of a Ruſſelet, tender Pulp, ſugared and 
muskiſh Juice, a little ſtrong next the Core. 

Muſcat Robart, much like the Citron de Car- 
mis, laſts a little longer, and 1s more yellow, be- 
tween Butter and brittle. 

Groſs Blanquet, rather long than round, ſmooth 
Skin, pleaſant ſugared Taſte, a fine Colour next 
the Sun, is brittle. 

Longtail'd Blanquet, a very handſome Pear, 
long ſhaped, ſmooth white Skin, between ſhort 
and tender, a fine, ſugar'd, pleaſant Juice, but 
when too ripe grows mealy. 

Skinleſs Pear, is a Ruflet in Shape and Taſte, 
a ſweet Juice, tender Pulp, neither ſtony nor 
gritty. 

Red Admiral, a Pear not much unlike our red 
Catherine in Taſte, but redder and larger, of a 
good Juice, and free from ſtony or earthy Matter 
next the Core. | 

Muskee Blanquet, thick and ſhort, ſmooth 
Skin, of a pleaſant yellow, ting'd a little with 
red, fine Pulp, but ſtony and earthy. 


Pears that ripen in Auguſt, 


Foundant de Breſt, more long than round, a 
ſmooth Coat, red and yellow Colour, a ſweet de- 
lightful Taſte. 

Jargonel or Eſparye, a large long beautiful 
Pear, a tender Pulp, but pretty ſharp Juice, of 
a ruſſet red and yellow, grows mealy when too 
ripe. | 

Hamden's Bergamot, of a flat Shape, but more 
ſwelling next the Stalk than the Autumn Berga- 
mot, of a brown ruſſet Colour tinged with red, 
a rich Juice, but leſs buttery than the Autumn, 
and ſometimes ſtony. 

Bergamot Roſhea, is large, flat and round, 
its Stalk long and fmall, its Pulp tender and Jui- 
cy, ſometimes gritty, of a greeniſh ruſſet Colour, 


muskiſh ſugar'd Taſte, tho* a Summer Peake 
ſome time after gathering. 


round than long, when ripe of a ſmooth, ow 
iſh yellow Skin, red of the Sunny Side, am 
delightful Taſte, eſpecially if eat before tor 


one of the beſt Summer Pears, but moſt ting 
ill bearer. 


and perfum'd Juice, Middle-ſized, round 


1 flat, greeniſh yellow ting'd vid 
deep Red. 


Bergamot, a ſhort Pulp, ſugar'd and peru 
Juice, yellowiſh white, and ſmooth Skin, hey 
— * ers, and grows well on a Pear or uu 

toCK. 


handſomely ſhap'd, of a greeniſh Yellow, andy 
on one Side when ripe, fine tender Pulp, (mat 
throughout, and greatly perfum'd. 


Caſſolet, longiſh Shape, grayiſh green, 


Ambrotia, a handſome good ſiz d Pear, nüt 


Orange Bergamot, ſhort Pulp, a rich ſugy 


Robine, it is in Shape and Size like a (a 


Petit Ruſſelet, of a Middle ſize, longih a 


Pears which ripen in September, 


Petit Ruſſelet, deſcribed before. 

Robine, deſcribed before. 

Groſs Ruſſelet differs from the Petit or ſm 
by being thicker and ſhorter, the Skin rouph 
and full of grey Spots, is ſomething later, u 
the Juice not altogether ſo ſmooth and d 
cious. 

Summer Bon- chretien, a very news well un 
Pear, of a good Taſte, the Pulp ſhort andy 
ty, the Juice not perfum'd, or but very little, 


a yellowiſh green Colour, and ſometimes alt Bez 
red next the Sun; a bad bearer ; has a N Swe 
Taſte in an ill Soil. | Cal 
Inconnu Cheneay, of a longiſh Shape, abn The 
ſhort Pulp, a fine Coat of a bright red, and eſteen 
low when ripe, the Juice ſweet and well-tal 
and the Tree a good bearer. al 3 
Autumn Bergamot needs no deſcribing, vel Th 
ſo well known, it has a tender melting for it 


Pulp, ſomewhat perfum'd, does well on a WF 
or free Stock, and in a good Soil is the bl 
all Bergamots. | 

Verte Longue, its Name denotes it to be 


and of a green Colour; it has a ſoft * Pu Plank 
is very good in a dry Soil, but in cold and m lavor 
Soils watery, and ſometimes inſipid; a good bel Th 


er, and belt on a free Stock. | 
Doyenne, 1s a pretty large Pear, more , 
than long, of a greeniſh yellow, well may 
with red, melting Pulp, but low flav 


Juice, with a little Musk, muſt be eat my Th 
is quite yellow, it being ſubje& to grow es, 

Bure de Roy, fo well known, claims 110 much 
rit with the Beſt, if not the firſt Place of an a 


Pears; its noble Size, agreeable Shape, and 1 
times fine Coat, delicious melting — 


with very little red. 


vinous Juice, cannot be too much commu; 
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Poir 
chretien, 
yellowiſh 
eats bris k, 


Pe] in in Shape like a ſmall Bon- 
— of -4 greeniſh red Colour, but turns 
when ripe z it has a ſhort Pulp, and 
but not at all musky. 


Pears ripe in October. 


The Golden Meſſire Jean is an old Peay worthy 
rteem for its Juice, which is ſugar'd, is caſſant 
or brittle. PAY : 
The Grey Meſſire Jean will keep much longer 
than the other, its Pulp is more firm, and at's 
ittle. | | 
4 Swiſs Bergamot, melts in the Mouth like 
the Autumn Bergamot, but not ſo well flavoured, 
its ſtriped with Green and Yellow, and is ſweet 
and buttery. fe 
The green long ſtreaked Pear is ſtriped with 
Green and Yellow, like the Swiſs Bergamot , it's 
of the fame Goodneſs with the common Verte- 


longue Pear. . —.— 
The green Sugar Pear, 1s rather round than 
long, large enough, and of an excellent ſugar'd 
2 for which Reaſon it is much eſteemed 
by thoſe that are curious; the Tree bears a great 
many, and it is call'd the green ſugar'd Peay, 
becauſe it continues green when ripe, and is 
buttery. 
The Marchioneſs is a large Pear, in ſhape like 
a Winter Bon- chretien, only it is ſomething ſharper 
towards the Stalk : Tis green or ruſſet when ga- 
thered, but it grows yellow as it ripens ; it is ve- 
ry bitteriſh, and of a ſweet musky Juice: It is 
one of the beſt Pears. 
The Bergamot Creſſaune, is large and round, 
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The St. Germain is long and thick, its Juice 
very ſoft and melting, it is green at firſt, but 


NS * 


grows yellow as it ripens, it will keep till March 


if gathered ſomething green, and ſtored in a 
Place that is neither hot nor cold, otherwiſe the 
Skin will wrinkle : The Tree makes a fine Dwarf, 
and bears great plenty of Fruit, which renders 
it the more valuable, becauſe it is one of the 
fineſt Winter Pears we have, and the moſt eſteemi- 
ed by the Curious, | 

The dry Martin is known to be an ancient 
Pear, it is rather long than round, and uſually 
red: Its Juice is ſugar'd, and Pulp ſhort; it may 
be kept till the Month of February; it's caſſant 


or brittle. 

The Bozi de Chaſſery is reaſonably large, of a 
round Oval Figure, buttery melting Pulp, and 
ſugar'd musky Juice : It is one of the beſt of all 
our Winter Pears. | | 
The Colmar 1s large, and a long rather than 
a round Pear, of a buttery melting Pulp; its 
Juice is ſweet, and of a moſt excellent Taſte : 
It's reckoned indeed amongſt the beſt of our 
Winter Pears, and may be kept till the End of 
March, provided the ſame Method be obſerved 
in this as in the St. Germain Pear, | ; 
The following which alſo ripen in this Month, 


are eſteemed good by ſome People. 
St. Andrew. Petit oin. 
Louis Bonne. Spaniſ) Bon-chretien, 


Pears ripe in December. 


The Bezi de Chaumontel is a great long Pear, 
its Skin is like that of the grey Beurre; it is 


a firſt between green and grey, but turning yel- |half buttery, half melting, and has a ſweet 

FT low as it ripens: It melts in your Mouth, it's of Juice. 
0 a fine Sugar, and very much eſteemed by the Virgoulee. St. Germain, 
le | Curious. Colmar. La Chaſlery, x 
Bezide la Mott. Eſpine d' Hiver, Ambret. 

0 Egg. | or Winter Thorn. | 

| 10 Roſat. | | les 
a Theſe three ripen in this Month, and are „ Winne 
| 0 eſteemed pretty good. The Winter Bon-chretien, is of great Antiquity, | 


\ Pears which become ripe in November. 


n 
Plank is the beſt 
lavory Taſte. 


p wound, it's green upon the Tree, but grows yel- 
1 — n it ripens; it is very melting, and agreea- 
2 perfum d. It is not of ſo delicious a Taſte 
oel ram a Quince, as from a free Stock. 
Veal : Ambret is much eſteemed for its Good- 
1» ils, it's round, and has a ſugar'd Juice: It is 
170 better when grafted upon a Quince, than 


on a 
beavy Gro 


gathered, but it grows yellow as it ripens : Care 
mult be taken not to lay it in a cloſe Place up- 
Straw, or Fir- tree Shelves, but a dry Oaken 

k for otherwiſe it may get an un- 


The Winter Thorx-pear is rather long than 


; it is of a greeniſh Colour in a 
und, but whitiſh in a light Soil, and 


well known to all the World for 


its Excellence; 
it may be kept til 


I the Spring, it's brittle 


| 


- The Virgouleuſe is an old Pear, well known] Colmar. 
- its Goodneſs, its Pulp is melting and buttery. St. Germain. 
"+ It's ofa long Shape, and green coloured when | Virgoulee. 


Pears ripe in February and March. 


Bergamot de Bugi, in Shape and Colour like 
the Autumn Bergamot, but not ſo large; it is 
ſpeckled with grey, and grows yellowiſh as it 
ripens; it has a firm and tender Pulp, and muſt 
be gathered before it is too ripe. 
t. Martial is of the Size and Shape of a Bon- 
chretien, of a bright Stra Colour, with ſome ſmall 
black Spots, the Pulp is ſugary and juicy, has 
a vinous Taſte, and is brittle. IF” 

Double Flower, a large flat Pear, with a ſmooth 
Skin, yellow on one Side; its Pulp is very juicy, 
and well taſted: This Pear is good to preſerve, 
or make the beſt wet Sweet-meats. | 
Winter Bon-chretien. 


: 


Vo I. . 


Tale forward 3 it has likewiſe a more delicate 


Colmar. 
| L 11 
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The Vinter Bon- chretien, is preferable to all o- to ſupport them, and when that is not done they 
ther Pears to be ſtew'd or bak d; but thoſe that ; 


are deſirous to have any other Sorts in their Gar- 
den for theſe Uſes, they ſhould next to the Winter 
Bon-chretien,have theſe following, theCadilliack 
Partinſon, Warden, Engliſh Warden, Golden Bell 
and Pound-Pear; no more need be added under 
this Head, but that the Account given of the 
Pears ripening in their ſeveral Months, is ſuited 
to the Engliſh Seaſons and Obſervations. 

PEAR-TREE, in Latin Pyrus, a Tree of which 
in general, there are two Sorts, viz. the Wild 
and Garden or cultivated Pear-tree ; the Bark o 
the Trunk of the wild Pear-tree is rough and full 
of Chinks, the Wood is hard, and of a yellow Co- 
lour ; the Branches are prickly, the Leaves round 
or oblong, and terminate in a Point; the Flowers 
are white, and the Fruit is like that of the Gar- 
den Pear, but it is of aſharp and harſh Taſte: It 
grows in Woods and Fields; the Fruit is of an 
aſtringent Nature, and good to ſtop a Looſencſs : 
When this Tree is cultivated, its Fruit becomes 
good to eat, or to make Perry of, and helps Di- 
geſtion if you eat them after Dinner; they for- 
tify the Stomach. 

The Garden Pear-tree has a thick Trunk, and 
the Wood is of a dark yellow Colour, the Leaves 
are green, but whitiſh at their lower Ends; they 
are round, oblong, and end in a“ Point, the Flower 
has five white Leaves in the Form of a Roſe : This 
Flower is ſucceeded by a pulpous Fruit that is 

thick at one end, and a little ſmaller at the Side 
where it ſticks to the Pedicle; this Fruit they call 
a Pear, of which there are different Sorts which 
are diſtinguiſhed by their Colour, Bigneſs Taſte, 
Form and Smell. | 

Sweet Pears, and thoſe which are full ripe, 
have ſome Heat and Moiſture; thoſe which are 
ſharp, or that are not ripe, are more aſtringent; 
and they are binding if eaten before Meals, eſ- 

ecially a Decoction of dry Pears produce the 

ame Effect as dry ones eaten raw : Pears eaten 
faſting injure the Stomach if often uſed ; they 
are good for a hot Stomach, but they are apt to 
breed the Cholick and Gravel; the Seeds are good 
for the Lungs, and hurtful to the Reins; but be- 
ing dreſt with Muſhrooms, prevent the Injury. 
See Pear. 

Peast, in Latin Piſum, a Plant of which there 
are ſeveral Sorts ; in general they are deſcribed 
thus, They produce long, hollow branched Stalks, 
of a blackiſh green Colour, which cannot bear 
up of themſelves, without ſome Sticks to ſupport 


them : They have two Sorts of Leaves, one of 


which grows by Pairs, and the other are diſpoſed 
in the Form of a Band about the Stalk : Their 
Flowers are leguminous, and they are ſucceed- 
ed by long cylindrical Cods, wherein there are 
Seeds which we alſo call Peaſe : Their Roots are 
ſmall, they are cultivated both in Fields and 
Gardens; and they ſow them in open Fields, 
without giving them any other Culture than that 
of Weeding before they begin to cod; and in 
erder to make them grow the better, they fix 
ſome Boughs or Branches of Trees near them, 


f| may 


require a v ood Soil, and a little R 
ice then er and delicious. In May Nh 
muſt be ſowed very thin, becauſe they will ham 
branched Stalks which extend much. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Peaſe, that called q 
Hot: ſpur, fown or planted in Gardens, is the ng 
valued, and is the ſpeedieſt of any Growth, they 
are of a middle Size, they fow them in Hanes 
bout the End of Odober, under the ſnelter ofſom 
Wall facing the South or Eaff, and they 
ſome backing on purpoſe for that End, that 
ow more readily ; they'll make then 
ſhoot five or ſix Days ſooner by fteeping then 
two Days in Water, and then put them up ing 
Place where the Cold cannot penetrate; Wheg 
the firft Roots begin to ſhoot, if very cold We 
ther ſucceeds, it entirely deſtroys them: It'st 
utmoſt that can be done to have good ones x 
the End of May : They ſow them plentifully n 
Beds about the End of February, to replant te 
at the Foot” of Walls well - fituated, in ci 
thoſe which had been ſown at the End d 
Ofober were deſtroyed by the Froſt. Th 
laſt that are fown are about St. John z, ty 
you may have good ones at All Saint. 
Ground is that which haſtens their Growth, al 
if they are ſown upon ſome Hillock expoſed u 
— South Sun, this will very much forwal 
them. 

If they are ſown in Furrows, you will findi 
very convenient for turning up the Ground u 
them again, to have Room between them b 
place your Foot, without hurting the Shoots ; anl 
when they are grown up, you may range one 
ver another, that you may the more commot: 
ouſly turn up the Earth again, and the mat 
eaſily gather the Cods in their Seaſon, with 
injuring the Plant. 

Your Beds of Peaſe, that are to have Sticks v 
ſupport them, are not to be contiguous to one us 
ther; but you muſt let another Bed be betwen 
two of them, to give the Peaſe Air, othervil 
they will be ſtifled, and rot at the Bottom: l 
the intermediate Bed, you may ſow ſome dom 
of Roots that may be very profitable by real 
of the Refreſhment and Shade which they 
ceive from the Tallneſs of the Peaſe : Some 
ticular Beds may alſo be ſet aſide for Fa, l 
be eaten green, and the Cods muſt be gathe 
by Perſons that are careful to pick them of 
Patience, or that cut them dextrouſly from tt 
Stalk without hurting them, to the end you 1) 
get all that by the Plant which it can ſupp! 
you with, and it will laſt a long time bi 
your Uſe. 

Thus much of thoſe ſown in Beds: Ano 
way is, to make the Hole with a Dibble 
large Foot diſtance one from another, they 0 
grow without ſpreading themſelves upon 
Ground, and give you fufficient leiſure to um 
up the Earth to them ſeveral times, if 
P eaſe. ab ſuledh 

As for the Peaſe which are ſown count 

in freſh manur'd Ground, or thoſe whit 
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* Forro | ws made by the Plongh, they will 
rd ſo much time to look after them, and 
| chat can be done, is to turn up the Ground 
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er them with your Feet. | 2 4 
All Proſe of the larger ſort, ſo alſo Chich-peaſe 
y be ſown in Beds, in fmall Furrows, four 
os in a Bed, that there may be a Convenien- 
of placing two Rows of Sticks in order to ſup- 
+ two Rows of Peafe ; and the — your forts 
Praſe are, the ſtronger and taller your Sup- 
ners muſt be, that ſo the Peaſe may mount e- 
q to the Top, putting forth their Cods at each 
got; ially that large Kind called Holland 
„ whoſe Cod is hook d: It bears extream- 
and puts forth Branches at each Knot from 
very Foot, which often bear as many Cods 
the Maſter-ſtalk of others: It's a ſort of Pra 
at ought to be much valued for its Deliciouſ- 
ſs, and may be eaten green, and with an Ap- 
tte. | 
If you would have very large Peaſe, you muſt 
* Nin rich N Shes 32 when 
ey are grown to be four Foot high : The Miſ- 
hief is, that being Jown in ſtrong Earth, they 
ill not eat ſo well as when they grow in a 
(dy Soil, which is the right Earth to get good 
d palatable Peaſe. 

e Peaſe of the ſmaller Size may be ſown in 
| on Field after the Plongh, becauſe they do 
it ſpread much, and ſo will not be ſtifled; they 
xe either ſown in freſh Farth that is till'd be- 
re Winter, or elſe under Furrows, that is, the 
bw the Peaſe in the Field before the Earth is 
ultivated, after which they make Furrows ; in- 
o the Bottom of whieh the Seed falls, which 
th the Help of the Plough-ſhare is covered 
th Earth that is turn'd upon it. 

Ree of all Months, ſo called, becauſe they laſt 
Imoſt all the Year round, and bloſſom continual- 
yz they muſt be ſown in ſome Place in your Gar- 
jen, ſo as to be ſhelter'd from hurtful Winds, 
hat you may have them at your Pleafure : The 
me Care is to be taken of theſe, as of the o- 
except that you muſt readily cut off the 
us when green, to ſuffer nothing to wither ; 
id a3 often as you diſcover any Shoots, from 
mat can expect no Cods, you muſt cut 


em, eſpecially in the Month of Anguft, and to 
mare a Covert of Straw for Fry, very hot 
Ide g te defend em againſt the forcible Rays 
0 n , | 


Praſe are of a Jaxative Nature, and allay the A- 
wh of the Breaſt, and ſtop a Cough ; how- 
the Stone — windy, hard to digeſt, and burden 


to — Subſtance is the . of 
ulture an aſe, a- 

* which we do not find the following, viz, 
hit dur Pele, that are uſually planted in 4- 
are, and are ripe about Midſummer ; the Cods 
with bed, and ill ſhap'd, but being boiled 
ty * in them, are extraordina- 
weet: The great Inconvenience that does 
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attend em, is, that their extraordina 


to them, without endangering the deftroy- |be 


Great Care muſt be taken to water 


= - 
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Sweet- 
neſs makes them liable to be devour'd by Birds. 
The large grey Peaſe which has not many Years 

en propagated by us, are extraordinary ſweet, 


= deſerve to have a Bed in our Kitchen-Gar- 
en. 


Peaſe in England delight in a warm and light 


Soil ; if it be rich, the Faſe are the fairer, but if 
lean, they are the more early and ſpend better. 

In Oxfordſhire they reckon the Henh- grey and 
Red-ſhank Peaſe, are the beſt for ee 
Ground, the Vale-Grey for ſtrong Land, the 
2 on new chalk'd eq „ the ſmall 

athri aſe for poor gravelly Ground, and 
the Colfiren d Pea ; for * Land 1 

The beſt fort of Peaſe in England are reckon'd 
to be the Ronnceval, Reading, Sandwich, White 
and Grey, Tufted or Roſe Peaſe, of two ſorts, 
Grey Windſor, Great Maples, Great Bowlings, 
Great Blue Marrow Peaſe. A certain Author ſays, 
a Quart of Peaſe will ſow about a Pole ſquare 
of Ground; but Care muſt be taken to cover 
Peaſe well when they are ſown, without ſcatter- 
ing, becauſe it will occaſion the Mice to ſearch 
after them; and when the Peaſe are to undergo 
the Hazzard of a Winter, they ſhould be ſowed 


ſomething thicker than in the Spring; but if they 


ſhould be fowed too thick, you may, when the 
Danger of the Froſt is over, take up thofe which 
grow too rank, and tranſplant them; only they 
muſt be watered a little at their firſt Removal : 
Care ſhould alſo be taken when the Peaſe are thre 
or four Inches ih, to hoe the Earth up again 
them on each Side, and to hoe up the Weeds, if 
any are amongſt them: And if you lay up your 
Land in deep Furrows from Eaft to Weft, and ſet 
your Naſe on the South declining Side of each 
Furrow, they will ſooner ripen, and ſecure them- 
ſelves much better than in Vinter. 

Peafe ſet with Sticks will indeed bear more, 
but ſooner ripen on the Ground; and it muſt al- 
ſo be remember'd, that if Peaſe are ſown on bind- 
ing Land, they produce uncertain Crops. 

They have a peculiar Way of managing their 
Peaſe in Suffolk, for they often plow up their Lay: 
in the Beginning of March, and turning off the 


Turf well, they have a croſs Stick ſet with Iron 


Pegs, which ry Bride down with their Feet, 
which Pegs make Holes at an even Diſtance, into 
which they have Boys and Girls to put a fingle 
Pea, till they have ſet their Field all over. 
Peaſe thus ſet upon freth Land, and the Turf be- 
ing new turn'd, are reckon'd not to be fo full of 
Weeds as if ſown upon other Land; and aſſoon as 
the Peaſe are cut, they plow the Field croſs, and 
harrowing it well, they ploy it again, and fow 
it about Michaelmas with Wheat, and the next 
Year with Barley or Oats, according to the Na- 
ture of the Land, and as it is in Heart. a 

Peaſe with us are commonly reaped with a 


Hook at the End of a long Stick: They let them 


lie in ſmall Heaps as they are reaped, till they 
find the Hawm and Cod dry they ought to be 
turned and raiſed from the Earth as much as you 
can, that they may lie hollow for the Wind to 

3. dry 
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ſteep them in freſh Water. 
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dry them, vol ac when any Rains come to 
wet and beat them down. 

Mr. Houghton having prepared a Liquor to try 
how to make an Increaſe of Grain: It conſiſted 
of theſe Things, viz. He took a convenient Quan- 
tity of Rain-water, and in every Gallon diflolved 
two Pounds of Stone- lime, and let it ſtand 
two or three Days, ſtirring it thrice a Day ; to 
every Gallon of this Water he put about four 
Ounces of Salt-peter, and one Pound of Pigeon's 
Dung; he mixed them well together, by ſtirring 
em three or four times a Day, and then ſtrained 
out the Liquor to keep for Uſe : He try'd this 
upon Wheat and Barley with good Succeſs ; but 
having ſteeped Peaſe and Beans in it, whether 
they were ſteeped too long he could not tell, for, 
after they were ſown, none of them came up; 
but he took the thick Matter that was ſtrained 
from the Liquor, and mixing it with four times 
the Quantity of Earth, let it lie all Winter in a 
Gravel-walk South of a Codlin-hedge ; he made 
a Row of Holes with a Stake about four Inches 
diſtant, and into each Hole he put a Handful of 
the ſaid Mixture, with a Pea upon it, and covered 
it with common Earth, which grew in the Codlin- 
hedge to be about nine Foot high, ſhooting out 
Branches in ſeveral Places like Vines, and bore 
very many large Cods, ſo that he judged he had 
about a Buſhel from three or four Score Peaſe. 

. Peaſe of all Grain whatſoever are moſt ſubject 
to Rottenneſs and Imperfection, becauſe they are 
very apt to breed Worms, Weevils and Mites, by 
Reaſon of the Luſciouſneſs and Sweetneſs of the 
Grain : They muſt be dry'd either in a Kiln, or 
very well in the Sun, being the beſt Way to pre- 
ſerve em, and likewiſe to make 'em fit for feed- 
ing of Cattle, becauſe the drier they are the more 
thirſty they make them ; it bong a general Ob- 
ſervation, that if Cattle drink well, they will feed 
well: But what is kept for Food muſt not be too 
much dry'd, becauſe it will make them take up 
double the Time in boiling, If hy, are laid in 
Granaries, the beſt Way 1s to lay them in thick 
Heaps, or in Bins, for that will preſerve em moiſt 
the longer; for the ſpreading em thin on a Floor, 
Aries em too ſoon, and takes from em much of 
their Sweetneſs and Goodneſs ; but the beſt Way 
to keep thoſe deſign'd for a Man's own ſpending 
is, to thraſh them as they are uſed, or to put em 
into cloſe Casks and head them up. 

This Grain being ordered as Barley is in Malt- 
ing, to ſprout well, then beaten ſmall, put into a 
Veſlel, ſtopped with a Bung and Rag, will fer- 
ment, and after two, three, or four Months, if 
diſtilled, wall Jed very ſtrong Spirits. 

The Way o preſerving green Peaſe is, to take 
an Earthen Pot, and to fill it one half Water, and 
the other Vinegar, into which you are to put 
your green Peaſe ; cover the Pot, and let it be 
well ſtopped, and when you take 'em out to eat, 
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They may be gathered when they are thorough- 
ly ripe, that is, When the Cod begins to turn black, 
and when you have taken out the Peaſe, pull off 


| If you would put Peaſe into a Raggy 
muſt be taken when green, and thor, ty 
ſnell'd, and be put into a Pan with Butter of 
to which a little Water muſt be added to 
them boil, obſerving to ſeaſon the Whole wig 
Salt, Pepper, a little Parſley and Chibbal oy: 
proces, after which you thicken the uce wig, 
ttle Cream, and ſerve them up. = 
There is a Way of ſtewing Þeaſe by puts 
them into a Pot, with a little Water, Butter 
and Pepper, and when they are ready they t 
them off, and no more is to be done to 
without you would add ſome Lettice; they lit 
wiſe fry em in a Pan with Butter, or others 
with Salt and Pepper and a little Flower, maj 
ned with ſome Milk or ſweet Cream, which 
better, or elſe with ſome Eggs with a little M 
put to them: It's moſt delicious Sauce. Gu 
* are fry d in the ſame Manner as theſe, 
o fry dry Peaſe, and thoſe of the beſt w 
they put them into a Pan, after they have fy 
Onions or Chibbols therein, and Care muft h 
taken to ſeaſon them with Salt, Pepper, and in 
Herbs, and when they are ready you muſt u 
forget to add a little Vinegax to them. 
PeasE, (Chich) in Latin Cicer, a Plant thy 
ſhoots out ſeveral woody, branched Stalks, dt 
clining ſide-ways : The Leaves are ſmall, gow 
ing in Pairs, and have indented Edges : Ty 
Flowers are leguminous, and of a white or 
Colour; the Cods are like ſhort Bladders, heren 
are to be found large Seeds like common Peaſe, lc 
as to Shape very much repreſent a Ram's Hel 
They ſow this Plant as they do other Peaſe. 
A Decection is made of Chich-Peaſe for tht 
Stone, or Stone-Chollick ; They may be uſed i 
the ſame Manner as you do Coffee, and they Tal 
much like it, tho* they are more bitter; but tis 
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Pease Everlaſting, ſo called becauſe of Urne, 
Durableneſs, bears Flowers of a Dove Colour, not- ach 
has blackiſh. Grains, which are to be gatheml 1 


when the Cod begins to wither : It does not 
bud, and therefore it muſt be conſtantly wat 
and placed under a Wall, if there is Convenien 
for it, becauſe it grows very tall, and laſts Jong 
It cannot be replanted by Reaſon of the Depth 
its Root: The older it is, the larger it grom 
You muſt ſet up Sticks in the Spring and Autum 
for them to grow upon, and all the Shoots 1 4 
roduced in the Summer muſt be cut off. 
ing the French Account given of this Plant, 
Engliſþ is here unto annexed z and our Au 
ſay, that Peaſe Everlaſting is a Plant L 
agated, and thrives exceedingly on good — 
ts Roots yield Yearly a great Burden of « 
lent Provender for Horſes : It maſt be ſown — 
in the Spring on Ground digged in Rows, ch 
howed in the Intervals between the 0 
is long in coming up: No other Profit 7 
Year, but Care and Pains to prevent It 0 
Weeds; but the ſucceeding Years will abu 01 
recompence the Husbandman : But ſome: 


the Skin which covers them. 


ficſt on a ſmall Bed, and next Year ent 
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o Ground new dreſſed with a Plough or Spade, with an equal Quantity of White-wine, and the 
lolant it at about twelve or eighteen Inches di- Oil of ſweet Almonds, newly made, eaſes the 
le whereby it may be eaſily weeded or howed. Pains and Torments of the Stone: A Cataplaſm 
The Flowers of this Plant, which are of a|made of green Pellitory, pounded with Bread- 
cb. bloom Colour, continue blowing for above | crumb, Oil of Lilly, Roſes or Camomile, diffolves 
„ Months. Dr. Grew tells us, That if the|Impoſthumes ip the Breaſt; it is good for emol- 
ſoms are ſteeped for me time in Spirits off lient Gliſters and deterſive Baths. 9 1277 
ine, they will produce a fine liquid blue Co- PENYNT-Wionr, a Weight, with us con- 
= - to that of Ultra Marine. liſting of twenty four Grains in Troy, each Grain 
PELLITORY of SPAIN, a ſpicy Root brought|weighing a Grain of Wheat gathered out of the 
jelly from ſome Parts of Italy, but it is ſub-|Middle of the Ear and well dry'd. per io 
to decay; it is hot, and very diſcutient, PENNY-Rov AL, a Plant that does not grow 
ch makes it forward a Diaphoreſis, and it above a Foot high, the Stems are ſlender and 
nderfully attenuates and draws or ſqueezes out weak, the Leaves are almoſt round, like thoſe of 
the Fibres and Glands viſcid and flegmatick|Marjoram, tho' a little larger, and of a brown 
mours z for which Reaſon it is not only uſed green Colour: The Flowers of the Garden F- 
an Alexipharmick, but is a Phlegmagogue, and | Royal are red, but thoſe of the Wild white; they 
er of watry Humours: This makes a good | grow along the Stem with the Leaves; the Root 
icing in all Cachexies and diſtemper'd Ha- is ſmall, hairy and ſcattered in the Ground; it 
„ from too much Cold and Moiſture, and] loves moiſt Places, and bloſſoms in Fune and 
refore it is of good Service frequently in Pal- | Aug,. | 
and Numbneſs of the Limbs ; it is much held Nn is odoriferous, and of a ſharp and 
the Mouth for the Tooth- ach, and its great bitter Taſte; it attenuates, heats and ripens: Its 
and Pungency when ſo managed, occaſions Decoction with Honey and Aloes, purges melan- 
ndance of Rheum to flow out of the Glands, cholick Humours and Phlegm in the Lungs , al- 
ich in many Caſes gives relief to other Pains|lays Pains in the Belly, Inteſt ines and Womb; 
the Head beſides the Tooth-ach. expels the Poiſon of Serpents, and cures Ulcers 
PeLLiTORY of the WALL, in Latin, Pa-|by waſhing the Mouth therewith : Its diſtilled - 
nia, a Plant whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of Water and Juice clears the Eye-ſfight, and cures 
Herb Mercury, but they are hairy; the Stems |the Itch; they diſſipate the groſs Humours of the 
of a dark Red laden with rough Seeds that] Breaſt, provoke the Menſes and Urine, help Wo- 
Il ſtick to b Clothes: They commonly] men in Labour, and to bring away the After- 
win Walls and Ruins, hence came the Name] burthens, and are good againſt Wind. 
Parietaria they alſo grow in Hedges and Vine-| .PeoNY, in Latin Fronia, a Plant of which 
ds, and bloſſom in the Month of Fuly. ſome reckon up three or four Sorts, but our Gar- 
Pelitory is abſterſive, reſtringent and repercuſ-|deners know no more than two, the Male and 
e, being a little cold and dry; when it is quite|the Female, both which are a very excellent 
(h, half pounded, and apply'd to anew Wound, Ornament to Gardens. "if 
cures it without applying any thing elſe: It is} The Male Peony bears Stalks about three Foot 
dod for Inflammations; Three Ounces of itsJuice|high, of a reddiſh Colour, cloathed with ſome 
ts Decoction being drank, cures the Stoppage |Boughs z the Leaves are double, large, bright, 
Urine, Gonorrhœa, and Cough : It allays the [downy underneath, and of a Colour between green 
voth-ach when you waſh your Mouth with it ; and brown; the Flower grows on the Top of 
ts up the Palate of the Mouth, and reſtrains the Stem, and it conſiſts of a great many Leaves 
e Inflammation of the Throat: A Water diſtilled |in the Shape of a Roſe, and of a Carnation or 
am it, makes the Skin of the Face ſmooth and purple Colour; the Root is about a Span long, 
u uſed in Gliſters for the Stone-Cholick, of a whitiſh Colour, and aſtringent to the Taſte. 

dd to provoke Urine; and they apply it for the] The Female differs not much from the Male, 
ume Purpoſe, after it has been fry'd in a Pan, to but that the Stem does not incline ſo much to the 
e Bottom of the Belly: Its Decoction, or its Red; the Leaves are indented, downy on the 
ater mixed with ſome White-wine and Oil of Backſide, and of a Colour between green and 
tt Almonds, will help you to make Water, | brown on the other, neither does it bear ſo large 
10 ing away much Gravel: Its Juice diſtilled| a Flower as the Male; the Flowers reſemble thoſe 
ito the Ear, appeaſes its Pain, and cures Fiſtula's of red Poppy, and from them you produce ſome- 
the Fundament : If you mix a little Salt there-|what like Almonds, wherein are incloſed red 
| th, it will open the Piles: If you bathe or waſh Seeds, and amongſt them five or ſix black ones; 
ar Face with it, it will clean it, and make] the Roots ſhoot forth ſeven or eight Bulbs like 
BY look fair and ſmooth ; they alſo uſe it|an Aſphodil3 others add to this Account of the 
Uliſters to pacify the bilious Cholick. Fruit, that when the Flower falls, the Fruit ap- 
Auer is a Cataplaſm made of Pellitory and|pears compoſed of ſeveral Horns, of a white 
"3 Greaſe, that is a ſingular Remedy for Colour, covered over with a little Wool, and that 
Ane the Leaves being fry'd with freſh| the Seeds of both within are almoſt round, large, 

2 + Capon's Greaſe, and reduced into the|and black when thoroughly ripe. 

5, als a Cataplaſm, and fo apply'd to the Bel-| The Peony ak: originally received its Peing 
Ayr the Cholick the juice being mixed| in a dark thady Place, thrives beſt when lea 
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expoſed to the Sun; in which Caſe the Flower | 
becomes more beautiful, and continues longer 1n 
Bloom: It thrives alſo in a Soil that is ſomething 
fat and moiſt; andismultiply'd by its Roots after 
this Manner: | | 

The Gardener muſt, with an Inſtrument for 
this Purpoſe, gently uncover the Root, and then 
remove it; he muſt take Care to diſcharge the 
Fibres from the Earth that ſticks to them; but 
they being many in Number, and involved one 
within another, the beſt way will be to take 
the entire Plant, and ſteep the Root in Water, 
ſhaking it up and down till all the Earth be 
waſhed off. Bs. 

Now having diligently conſidered the Root, 
and the Branches which compoſe the Plant, let 
him divide it into ſeveral Parts, and then make 
a pretty large Hole, in the Middle of which let 
him raiſe a little ſort of Bank; then let him put 
the Peony upon it in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Knot of the Root may lie three Inches deep, and 
that the lower Parts of the Roots, by the Circum- 
ference of this Bank, may be kept ſeparate one 
from the other ; for ſhould they be entangled, 
they would be apt to die for want of ſufficient 
Subſtance. 

When this is over, the Hole muſt be filled 
with Earth ; he muſt preſs it down upon the 
Roots; and that it may ſtick the better to them, 
when he has done Planting, he muſt. Water it, 
and then leave it to take Root again, accordin 
as Nature will have it, which will be ſure to aſ- 
ſiſt, eſpecially if he helps her at ſeaſonable Times, 
with the Watering-pot. 

This Plant will not bear to be removed before 
the third or fourth Year after it is planted : The 
only time for this Operation is towards the End 
of May; for having not as yet ſtruck any new 
Roots, it may be ſafely taken up. 

M. Chomell ſays, That the Medicinal Virtues 
and Qualities of the Male Peony is the ſame as the 
Female; that its Root is ol againſt Poiſons, 
and that fifteen of its black Seeds are excellent 
againſt the Suffocations of the Womb: The 
Root, he ſays, of the Female Peony, is a little 
aſtringent; its ſweet at firſt, but afterwards bit- 
ter: It removes the Obſtructions of the Liver, 
and cleanſes the Reinsz ſtops a Looſeneſs, and 
it dries up without being hot: The dry'd Root 
1s preſcribed to Women to purge them after their 
Lying in: It ftops the Overflowing of the Gall, 
brings Stones out of the Bladder, and eaſes the 
Pain. 1 need not mention the Miracle ſome a- 
{cribe to the Seed and Root, apply id to the Wriſts, 
for the Cure of the Falling - ſickneſs; but they are 
ever good againſt the Stingings of venomous Crea- 
tures, whether taken inwardly or applied out- 
wardly : In the laſt Place, you muſt take thirty 
of the Seeds of Peony clear'd of their Shells or 
Rinds, pound and reduce them to Powder, let it 
be drank in Wine, and it will recover loſt 
Speech: We may add, that the Root allays the 
Griping of the Guts, cures the Jaundice, and that 
the black Seed powder'd and 
wine, is good againſt the 
will cure Children of it. 


Falling-fickneſs, and 


ut into Wormwood- | 


PePPER, a Name given to ſeveral 8. 
Fruits, of which there are prineipally tu 
the Black, the White, and the long * 

Black- pepper is the moſt common it is hi 
to us from the Indies, where it grows uu 
rigged and creeping, Plant like Grounly 
Thoſe who cultivate it muſt take Care 9 
Boughs in the Ground in order to ſupper 
the Pepper-Corns ſtick to one another Cha 
wiſe, and they are at firſt green, but afteryy 
turn black when ripe, and then tis they jy 
them and dry them; Java, Malacca and % 
are the Indian Iflands wherein it chiefly gm 

It's aperitive, inciſive and attenuating; 
proper to expel Wind, and to promote Feed, 
to cauſe Sneezing; they uſe it for the Diforh 
of the Palate when it is relaxed by fone 
Humours. Black-pepper enters into the Com 
ſition of fine Spices, which are nothing hy 
Mixture of Black-pepper, Clove, Nutmeg, Gin 
green Anniſe, and Coriander ; mix all the} 
gredients in a certain Proportion. 

Vhite-pepper is ſmooth, poliſh'd, of an aþ g 
dark white Colour, larger than the Black-pyp 
but has the ſame Taſte, though not ſo purge 
it's probable enough that it is no other than Bly 
pepper, whoſe outer Covering or Skin has bay 
taken off, and which they have ſteeped in ſin 
Water, which makes it ſwell, and takes 
part of its Salt that made it have a biting Taſk: 
It moe in the ſame Countries as the other da 
and ſerves for the ſame Uſes as the Bla 


pepper. 

be is about the Bigneſs of an Infant 
Finger; ſeveral ſmall Corns grow together, ü 
good order, and cloſely united N th 
Corns are of a dark grey, inclining a little to 
without, and black within: You wall find aſmil 
Kernel, which has a ſharp and pager Taſten 
each Corn: It grows plentifully in Bergab 
the Haft- Indies. 

Long pepper is aperitive, and has the ſame Ii 
as Blacꝶ- pepper, t ho ſomewhat leſs pungent; 8 
reſiſts Poiſon, and increaſes Seed. 

It may be ſaid in general of Pepper, that the 
do not uſe it in Phyſick, but in Antidotes al 
Treacles, and that it is Long-pepper they cl 
monly uſe in theſe Compoſitions, becauſe its 
more pungent, and a little bitter; they vel) 
ten uſe Pepper to ſeaſon Victuals, becauſe it c 
ates an Appetite, is digeſtive, and provokes Uni: 
It's good for old People, and thoſe of a cold ( 
ſtitution 3 it diſpels Wind, and alleys the on 
it's alſo proper fr the Quinſy, againſt the f 
ling-ſickneſs in young Children, and to dude 
way Serpents, 25 ſhun the ſmell of Feppa") 
it is burnt : Finally, the Decoction of it 
drank, is good for cold Ague Fits. In the oy 
time it muſt be 3 that the frequent 
of Pepper is not good for marry'd People. 

PERCH; ſee Pole. | ar 
 PeRFORATED, i. e. bored through: ms 
moxiſts uſe it to expreſs the paſſing or pen 
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He beareth Or, @ Bend Ermine 
thro' a Cheveron Gules; but when 
there is only a Hole made thro? 
the Ordinary, and nothing 1n it 
to fill it up, they call it Piercing. 


unk, 2 Compoſition made in the fol- 
lag lanner: Take one Dram of Musk, four 
les four Ounces of the Seed of Lavender, a 
dn and an half of Civet, and half a Dram of 
mbergreaſe z you muſt heat the Peſtle and 
tar, and then take the Musk, Cloves and La- 
ander. and about a Pennyworth of white Sugar, 
th 1 Glaſs of Angel-water, or Clove-water, 
und the whole in the Mortar; take an Hand- 
1 of this Powder, and incorporate it well toge- 
ter. then ſearce it thro' a Sieve, and that you 
iy have it of what Strength and Sweetneſs you 
leaſe, you may add two or three Pounds of the 
wder or more. For the Civet, os muſt put | 
at the End of the Peſtle, in well mixing and 
unding this Powder; after which take fix 
dunds of the Powder, and put it by little and 
tle into the Mortar, and incorpagate the Pow- 
x and Civet by working and fMnding them 
th the Peſtle 3 then ſearce it through a Hair 
ere, to incorporate it with the other musked 
owder; As for the Ambergreaſe, you muſt 
nd it but very little in the Mortar, and by 
Degrees put to it about two Pounds of the white 
grey Powders hereafter deſcribed, until the 
bergreaſe 1 pounded ; then ſearce 
thro a Hair Sieve, and incorporate the three 
Powders together. 

Take a ſmall Bag made of Sheeps Skin well 
wed with ſtrong Seams, into which you are to 
ut thoſe Powders and wg to keep; you 
pay put in as much or as little as you pleaſe 

0 ding as you would have your Quantity of 
fined Powders. | 
To make the white Powder which enters into 
he Compoſition of the foregoing Perfume, take one 
found of Flower-de-luce, twelve Bones of the 

ttle-fiſh, eight Pounds of Starch, an Handful 
NM Ox or Sheeps Bones burnt whitez pound the 
hole together in a Mortar, then ſearce it thro' 
fine Hair Sieve. 

For the grey Powder, take the Refuſe of this 
lite Powder, pound it over again, and mix 
ewith a little Starch, and a ſmall Quantity of 
Fellow Oaker to give it a Colour, and ſome Coals 
i Privet, or Baker's Coals ; mix the whole toge- 

wa Mortar; you may give the ſame what 
lour you pleaſe 3 you muſt ſearce the whole 
dd an Hair Sieve, pound the grols Subſtance 

gun, and ſearce till all is through. 
e Perfume of common Powders, Take a 
mund of Flower-de-luce of Florence, as much 
| d Roſes, two Ounces of Benjamin, an 
Yell Storax, an Ounce and an half of the 
inder andert. two Drams of Clove, and a 
ter ; Lemon-peel, reduce the whole into a Pow- 
Barc Mortar, to which add twenty Pounds of 
av or elſe of the grey or white Powder 
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colour it as Jap pleaſe, and then 
nos gag SR. e We. 
ERFTUME-BA G8, a to per f ume Cloaths, c. 
for which take a Pound Fs half of Flower-de- 
luce of Florence, ſix Quyces of Roſe-wood, half 
an Ounce of Calamus, four Ounces. af Yellow- 
ſanders, five Qunces of Benjamin, half an Ounce 
of Cloves, and an Ounee of Cinnamon. 
PERFUMES, W neceſeny to be 8p lied to 
Horſes in caſes of Colds, Glander eums, 
Murs, Pozes, Catarrhs, &c. which do not only 
break a Cold, but diſſipate congealed Humours 
which annoy the Head, Brain and Stomach 
the Animal, and ſometimes expel, and py 
him to vent at his Noſe and Mouth much Filth 
and Corruption, that clog and peſtex his He 
and Body 3 and ſometimes dry up many 
Humours that are engendered in the Head and 
ich Perfumes made to 


Brain. 

The Ingredients of wh 
this Purpoſe are many; but the beſt of all, is 
to take the beſt Olibanum. Storax, Benjamin 
and Frankincenſe healed grolfiy ether, and 
ſtrewed upon a Chafin-diſh of s; and let 
him receive the Smoke of it up his Noſtrils 
through a ha which will bring away abun- 
dance of tough Matter in Water from the Head 
and Brain, inſomuch that it will be almoſt ready 
to extinguiſh the Fire: This being an excellent 
Comforter of. the Brain, brings great Chear- 
9 to the Heart, and rejoices the whole 

Y- _ 

Another Receipt is to take Betony, Vervain, 

Mugwort, Speedwel, Bawm, Wormwood, Sca- 


M 


you may ſcarce 


bious, Agrimony, Mint, dor and age, burn 
them in a Chafin-diſh, and putting a Bag with 
a Hole therein about the Horſe's Heal, make him 


receive the Smoke into his Noſtrils for a quar- 
ter of an Hour, which will expel abundance of 


Matter. 
The wild Vine that grows in the Hedges, call'd 


black Briony, ſliced ſmall while it is green, and 


afterwards beaten, caſts forth a Smell that wall 
make a Horſe void Matter. 

PertPLOCA, a Plant that twiſts it ſelf about 
a Pole as the Hop does: It lives over the Vinter, 
yearly puts forth ſmall blue Bloſſoms, and is in- 
eaſed by Layers. 
Per1PNEUMONTA, an Inflammation of the 
Lungs, accompany'd with an acute Fever, and 


Coals [difficulty of Breathing z the Breaſt extends itſelf 


with a fort of Heavineſs, without cauſing an 
Pain, unleſs conjoint Membranes are inflamed, 
the Cheeks are red, the Eyes all on fire, the U- 
rine 1* or reddiſh, thick or frothy, and the 
Voice big. | | 

This Diſtemper proceeds now and then from 
boiling or vicious Blood, which paſſes with Vio- 
lence from the arterial Vein of the Heart, into 
the Lungs, and often from the Defluxion which 
falls upon it, which is ſo ſharp and burning, 
that it cauſes Difficulty of Breathing, a Fever 
and Cough. | 

Sometimes it cames from a Catarrh, or ſuc- 


Wich you are to incorporate well together, and | 


ceeds aPleuriſy, Quinſy, or an Aſthma. 
bf M {Fi . The 
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The Peripnenmonia is more dangerons than is] 
to be perceived it's to be obſerved, that bleed- 
ing at the Noſe is not altogether ſo good a Symp- 
tom in it as in the Pleuriſy; foraſmuch as the 
Matter of the laſt being more ſubtil, riſes up, 
and of the other being more thick, deſcends , 
nevertheleſs if the Flux of Blood be plentiful, or 
that you have a bilious Looſeneſs mixed with 
Lather or Froth, or indeed a common Looſeneſs, 
or in caſe an Abſceſs comes on, either about the 
Ears, or in other Parts, the beſt may be hoped 
for ; but if the Patient be ſeized either with a 
Frenzy, ſpits Corruption in Coughing, or Sneezes, 
they are ſo many fatal Signs. 

The Diſtemper muſt alſo certainly be more 
mortal, if with a Looſeneſs the Patient does not 
ſleep, if the extreme Parts of the Body become 
cold, the Nails livid and crooked, and gene- 
rally. they cannot ſurvive the fourth or fifth. 
Day. | 

To put a ſtop to the Ravage this Conflagrati- 
on may make, the ſame Regimen 1s to be prac- 
tiſed, and the ſame Medicines uſed as in a Pleu- 
riſy, ſaving that they muſt not uſe large Potions, 
tho' the Patients call for nothing but Drink. 

You will do well to purge the firſt or ſecond 
Day with Caſſia, Catholicon, or Manna; take 
away ſome Blood, which muſt be done in the 
very Beginning, according as the Strength of the 
Party will bear it, or elſe let Cupping - Glaſſes be 
applied under the Breaſts, and to the Sides; 


and let him have Gliſters given him made of 


the Decoction of Violets, Mallows, Lettice, Sor- 
rel and Succory, wherein you muſt diſſolve either 
an Ounce of . Cat holicon, an Ounce of ſim- 
ple Diaprunis, or a Lenitive, with an Ounce of 
Roſe- Honey or coarſe Sugar; let his Breaſt be 
rubbed with the Oil of Camomile, Oil of Rue 
Deer's Marrow, or freſh Butter. 


The Decoction of Ground. Ivy is another good 


Remedy for this Diſtemper; they boil the Plant 
in Water or Beer, and give it the Patient to 
drink; but if you would have the Decoction bet- 
ter, they take an equal Quantity of Water and 
Ivy, mix a little Honey therewith in the Form 
of an Extract, and boil the Plant in the Wa- 
ter: The Juice of the Ground. Ivy may alſo be 
ſqueezed out, and then ſtrained, thickned and 
ſeaſoned with Sugar. 

PERIWINKLE; fee Clematine. 

PERRY, a Liquor made of Pears. The beſt 
Sort for this Uſe, are ſuch as are not fit to be 
eaten, but ſo harſh, that Swine will not eat, nay, 
hardly ſmell to them, the fitter to be planted 
in Hedge-Rows 3 and the Rasberry-Pear, Horſe- 
Pear, Bareland-Pear, and Choak-Pear, are thoſe 
that bear the Name of the beſt for this Purpoſe; 
the redder they are, the more to be preferred : 
As to the Method of making this Liquor, it be- 
ing the very ſame as that of Oder, we refer you 
to that Article, only it muſt be noted, that the 
Pears ſhould be very ripe before they are ground, 
and it is adviſed by ſome to mix Crabs among 
the Pears of weakeſt Juice, to mend the Li- 
quor, 


flowing ſeveral Pieces of Land 


PERSIA N-WHEEL, an Inſtrument for 
lying on 
ders or Banks of Rivers or Serene ow 
not. otherwiſe capable of being overfloyel 
the Obſtruction or Diverſion of the.Water, wi 
out a greater Injury than the Recom 
pets : It is made after the Manner of at I 
erſhot-Mill, with a double Ring, into Whit 
two Pins are let, whereon the Floats are fa 
which are made hollow; the Half that is ne 
remote from the Wheel holds the Water, wi 
is taken in at the open Place, above the M 
of the Back of the Float; and as the Wheel 90 
round, and the Float, laden with Water, ſo ni 
the Water by degrees, which tends towards tly 
Part of the Float that is next the Wheel, and at 
Float ſurmounts the Ciſtern or Receiver, the N 
ter empties itſelf into it; every Float ſucoel 
ing one another, om fav. itſelf into the Is 
ceiver, ſo that if one Float contains a Gallond 
Water, and that there is thirty Floats uponty 
Wheel, at one Motion round it delivers tin 
Gallons of Water into a Ciſtern. 
Such a Whegl will be about fifteen Foot Dp 
meter, the Floats at eighteen Inches diſtance u 
will deliver the Water at eleven or twelve I 
above the Level of your Stream, and will g 
four times round in one Minute, and carry it 
bove one hundred and twenty Hogſheads of Ve 
ter in an Hour, with twelve or eighteen Indy 
penning or ſtopping of but an ordinary Cum 
of Water: This will very well water thirtya 
forty Acres of Land; for if your Lands be all 
and clayey, too much Water does it an Injury; 
and a little does good to the light, warm u 
ſandy Ground: This Motion is conſtant, and u 
laſt many Years without Repairs, ſo that it an 
not ſtill, the one Side drying, and waxing lh 
ter than the other; and the {lower the Motions 
the better the Water is delivered. See Oveſe 
ing of Land. 
PeRUVIAN-BARKX ; ſee Duinquina. 
PEeRWINKLE in Latin Pervinca, a Plant, fat 
Chomell, of which there are two Sorts no wi 
differing : They produce ſmall Twigs, aboutts 
Thickneſs of a Bull-ruſh ; their Leaves as to 
and Colour, are like thoſe of Ivy, but the) 
ſmaller and lie upon the Ground; at the f 
of the Stalks of the Leaves in the Beginning 
the Spring, grow blue Flowers that are ver r 
greeable, and conſiſt of five equal Leaves ſhut 
like a green Vaſe: They are never wit 
Leaves: This Plant grows wild in rich Gr 
in Woods, and bloſſoms in March and April 
The Perwinkle is of an aſtringent Nature, 
very bitter: It's Leaves as well in a Decor 
as otherwiſe, ſtop all Sorts of Fluxes, whether 
the Belly, Bleeding, or Menſes ; and the)" 
even ſuppreſs the Whites after baying purged | 
away : If you bruiſe the Leaves, and put _ 
to your Noſtrils, they will ſtop the Bleedingoſ 
Noſe; they will do the ſame n put em 


and und er your Tongue; if you chew 


your Nec , upon your Head ea Hat, or 1 
Leaves they Il cure the Tooth Ach: If 99% 
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5 plant into a Cask of Wine for ſome Days, it 


rtr Cnoux, i e. ſmall Cole worts, a 


e for garniſning, made of fat Cheeſe, 
3 Sale, & c. and baked ina Pye-pan, 
1 iced over with fine Sugar. 158 
PeTITS-PATEZ, or little Pies; (a Culinary 
em) to prepare which, take the Fleſh of Carps, 
ls and Tenches, let all be half ſtewed in a 
n with Muſhrooms, and afterwards chopt ſmall 
ih Parſley, Chibbol, Thyme, Pepper, Salt, 
ves and Nutmeg; then put in as great a 
duantity of Butter, as of Meat, and let the Pies 
made of Puft-paſte. | ö 
If you would have Petits-Patez after the Spa- 
b way ; take only a Slice of Bacon, a little 
ce of Veal, and the Breaſt of a Chicken, let 
be parboiled in a Pot, minced very ſmall; and 
aſoned with beaten Spice; they muſt alſo be 
wunded in a Mortar, adding a little Garlick arid 
tocambole, while your little Pies are made with 
nePaſte, which will ſerve for garmſhang other 
Diſhes inſtead of an Out- work. IN 
Per1T-SPURGE, otherwiſe called Vart. vort, 
an Herb with many Branches, and which yields 
much Water or Juice; the Leaves are ſmall 
Uke thoſe of Rue, though ſomewhat larger; its 
Fibres are ſpreading in the Ground; it bears a 
wund Seed, which is leſs than that of a Poppy. 
inder its Leaves; it has but one Root, that is of 
no uſe in Phyſick. 6 
They gather this Plant in Harveſt- time, and 
fry it in the Shade, and keep continually ſtir- 
ring it: It grows in Vineyards and Gardens, and 
blooms at Midſummer. 
The Juice and Seeds are like thoſe of the Tithy- 
mal, and ſerve as well to purge, as for other 
Uſes : The Seed being drank in 
Phlegm and Choler, being mixed with your Food 
it agitates the Belly. 
- PkanTasyY, a Diſtemper in an Ox or other 
Beaſt, when it ſeizes him he will ſhake much, 
Quiver in the Flank, and pant: The Cure is to 
give him ſome Runnet, Soot and Chamber-Lye 
mixed together. 
PHEASANT, a Bird about the bigneſs of a 
Cock, having a crooked Bill, and Feathers of di- 
vers Colours; its Fleſh is delicious, and much 
coveted, Now to judge aright of this Bird for 
eating, a Cock, if young, has a ſhort Spur, but 
if old, a ſmall ſharp Spur; ſee that it be not 
cut nor pared ; if fat, it has a Vein on the Side 
the Breaſt under the Wing, if new, a fat firm 
Vent; if you touch it hard with your Finger it 
vill peel; then if young, it has a ſmooth Leg, 
uda fine ſmooth Grain on the Fleſh 3 if old, it 
a rugged wrinkled Grain on the Fleſh, and 
42 Hairs like an old Yard-hen ; ſo if - be 
ng © of he will have a faſt and open Vent, 
To order a Pheaſant, which is excellent Food, for 
Table, after you have pulled him dry, and drawn 
Jou muſt lard him with ſtreaked Bacon, 
put him on the Spit to roaſt, and make 
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ſome Orange, and ſerve him in without any 
more ado, oo | | © 
To have a Pheafant with Carp-Sauce, after you 
have truſſed your Pheaſant, and coveted him with 
2 good Slice of Bacon, roaſt him, and take care 
you ſuffer him not to become too dry + while you 
are roaſting him, put ſome Slices of Veal, and 
ſome Onions ſliced into a Pan, with a little Par- 
ſley and fine Herbs; take afterwards a Carp that 
has been gutted and ſcaled, and having cut it 
into Pieces, range it in the ſame Copper-pan, 
and put 1t on the Fire till the whole has taken 
Colour. * 
Then r into the Pan ſome Veal-Gravy, 
and two Glaſſes of Wine; put alſo into it a lite 
Rocambole, Muſhrooms, Truffles chopt, and 
ſome Cruſts of Bread, and when the whole is 
boiled, ſtrain it through a Hair-Sieve, and ſee 
that the Sauce be a little thickned. N 
When the Sauce is prepared in this Manner, 
take the Bacon off the Pheaſants, and put it in. 
where you muſt give it five or ſix Boils, and then 
ſerve it in hot. et. ; 
To have a Side-diſh of a hot Pheaſant-Pise, Take 
the Fleſh of the Pheaſant, with that of a large 
fat Pullet, and a tender Piece of a Leg of Veal, 
and let all be well mixed together, with Parſ- 
ley, Chibbol, Mouſſerons, common Muſhrooms, 
Veal Sweet-Breads, b6iled Gammon and raw 
Bacon; then having ſeaſoned them with fine 
Herbs, Spice, Pepper and Salt, make a good 
Godivoe of them, as alſo à ſomewhat ſtrong 
Paſte, and let your Pie be raiſed either with a 
double or ſingle Cruſt, according as you ſhall 
think fit: As ſoon as it is baked, take away the 
Fat, pour in a Muſhroom Cullis, and ſerve it hot 
tothe Table. 13 
PREASANT-TAKIN d; a rural Diverſion per- 
formed with Nets, and only in Crowing-time, 
that is, about the End of February, and in March, 
before they begin to breed; it's done either ge- 
nerally or particularly, the firſt, when the whole 
Eye, vix. the old Cock and Hen, with all their 
young ones or Fonte, as they flock or run toge- 
ther in thick Woods or Coppices are taken; or 
particularly when none but the old, and ſuch of 
the young as are of Age fit for Coupling; fo 
that you cannot have any Aſſurance with your 
Nets to ſtrike at more than one or two at a 
time; for the Pheaſant is of a melancholy, ſul- 
len Diſpoſition, and when once they have cou- 
pled do not accompany in Flocks as other Birds. 
To take Pheaſants with the greater Facility, 
you muſt be 1 with their Haunts, and 
uſual breeding Places, which are in young, thick 
and well- grown Coppices, free from the Annoy- 
ance of Cattle or Pathways; for theſe Birds being 
of a very timorous Nature, they eſteem the 


Strength of their Covert their only Safety, and 


do not abide, or breed in open or plain Fields, 


nor under the Covert of Corn-Fields, low ſhruby 


Buſhes, or in large and tall Trees. 
. Having found their Haunts, find their Eye or 
Brood, and here it muſt be noted, that Pheaſants 


dauce tor him of Verjuice, Salt and Pepper, or 
Vor. II. TY” has 


come out of the Woods, and Coverts thrice a 
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Day, to feed in freſh Paſtures, green Wheat or 
the like,that 1s about Sun-riſing, about Noon, and 


followed, 1s to go to that Side of the Wood where 
you ſuppoſe they make their Sallies, and watch 
the Places where they come out, or by ſearching 
their Haunts; for you may ſee the young Pots 
in that Seaſon flock and run together after the 
Hen like Chickens. Again, if you go to their 
Haunts early in the Morning, or late in the E- 
vening, you will hear the old Cock and Hen 
call their young ones, and the young ones anſwer 
them, and accordingly dire& your Path as near 
as you canto the Place where they are; then lie 
down as cloſe as poſhble, that you may not be 
diſcerned ; but withal, take your Obſervation 
how they lodge together, the better to know how 
to pitch your Nets with the greater Advantage 
both of Wind, Weather and Place, and be ſure 
that all be done with as little Noiſe as poſſible; 
otherwiſe they will betake themſelves to their 
Legs, and not to their Wings, unleſs forced -to 
it by a cloſe Purſuit. | 
But the moſt certain way to find them out, 1s 
to have an- artificial Pheaſant · call, wherein a Per- 
fon ſhould be exceedingly expert in the Imitati- 
on of their Notes, and the time when, and to 
what purpoſe they uſe them, which Calls are much 
the ſame as Hens uſe in clucking their Chickens. 
The principal time for uſing the Call, is in the 
Morning early, or about Sun-ſet, at which time 
they ſeek their Food, and then the Note muſt 
be to call them to feed ; but though theſe are the 
beſt times, yet the Call may be uſed at other 
times, only altering the Notes for calling them 
together, or the like. 
Having the perfect Uſe of the Call, the Know- 
ledge of their Haunts, and the Times to take 


them, chooſe ſome private Place not to be diſ- 


covered, and then Call at firſt very ſoftly, leſt 
any ſhould be lodged very near you, and be 
aftrighted at your loud Note; but if nothing re- 
ply, then let your Note be raiſed higher and 
higher, till it be extended to the utmoſt Compaſs, 
and if any be within Hearing, they will anfwer 
in a Note as loud as yours, provided it be tuna- 

ble, otherwiſe all will be ſpoiled. 
As ſoon as the Pheaſant anſwers, if it be at a 
2 Diſtance, creep nearer and nearer, ſtill Cal- 
but not ſo loud; and as you come nearer, ſo 


in ſight of her either on the Ground, or at Pearch, 
always imitating her in her true Note; then 
ceaſe Calling, and ſpread you Net between the 
Pheaſant and your felt in the moſt convenient 
Place you can find, making one End of the Net 
faſt to the Ground, and holding the other End 
in your Hand by a long Line, {> that when any 
thing ſtrains it, you may pull the Net cloſe to- 
gether ; which done, Call again, and as foon as 
you perceive the Pheaſant come under your Net, 
riſe up, and ſhew your felf, upon which being 
affrighted ſhe will ſpring, and ſo become entan- 
gled in the Net. 


— 
anſwer the Call, and that from ſeveral Pa 0 
the Wood, then keep your firſt Station; wy 
a little before Sun- ſet: Now the Courſe to be you hear them to make towards you, ſo pet . 
Nets ready, ſpreading them convenient] 
you, vix. one Pair of Nets on one Side and 
theron the other, lying cloſe without any Wi 
ay of your Call, till you have allured thy 
u 


which is adjudged better than the former a 
that is, to be provided with a fale Pheaſant, thy 
a live Cock which muſt be tied down to Your 

who by his Crowing will draw others in: n 


N 


; 
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ing, 
wil the Pheaſant to you, ſo that you will come dle of the Sticks: Now the Pheaſants or ui 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


them as aforeſaid, that they may 
the Nets. 


flat on the Ground for their Feet, and the os 
about the heighth of their Head, to take thenh 
the Neck; and in caſe there ſhould be more 


the Snare that you have fitted, then make apy 


Jay 
Y Un 


Up, 


er your Nets, and then ftand 1 affe 
entangy 


There is another way for taking Pheaſat 


muſt lie concealed in ſome Buſh, or ſecret pia 
and when you ſee any Pheaſant come to your 
then draw your Line, and the Net wil fall a 
him, and take him. 

To take Pheaſants by Snares; when you ly 
found their Paflage out of the Wood to their iq 
al Places of feeding, there plant a little Sth 


with a couple of Snares of Horſe-hair, one u The f. 


d. muſt 
he Net 
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fes than one, you muſt do the like to every 
of them; then fetch a Compaſs about, and wi 
you are in a direct Line with the Pheaſant al 


tle Noiſe to affright them. 

If you perceive by their dunging and fcrajiy 
that the frequent any Place, you may then mi 
uſe of ſuch Hedge-Rows as are directed to ti 
Fowl with Lines and Bird-Lime3 only pl 
your Running Lines from them of a conyeniat 
Heighth, and ſtill place one to lie flat to em 
gle their _ 

To take Pheaſants or Partridges, and to preſent 
the Game in a Man's own Ground; when ja 
perceive an Eye of Pheaſants, or Covey of In 
tridges frequent ſuch and ſuch Ground, go thiths 
and in ſome Place thereof diſtant from any Help, 
Buſh or Gate, about forty or fifty Paces, pid 
up four Sticks, each a Foot long in a Square, l 
in the Middle of the Sticks, ſcatter four or fi 
Handfuls of Oats, Barley or Wheat; and 2 
walk through the Grounds from the Sticks, 
ter a few Corns, which may ſerve as a Tran 
draw on the Game to the great Heap in the Mi 


coming to feed according to their Cuſtom, 
ſoon find out the Train, and conſequently 
great Bait : They will not fail to return thithe 
next Morning, in hopes of another Repaſt. r 
gainſt which time let it be laid ready for then 
and pitch by every one of the four Sticks a Bub 
of Furz; if they eat the ſecond time, ww 
you may diſcern by their Dung, notwithiland 
the Furz · buſnes; then againſt their next com 
croſs ſome Lines of Pack- thread in form d 
Net, and if for all this they come and ent, ® 
may be ſure to take them when you pleaſe vis 
the following Device. 


If it ſo happen that you have divers Pheaſants 
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dead, and then pitch the Net as here 


deſcribed, | 
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The four main Supporters of the Net, A. B. C. 
d. muſt be fixed ſtrongly in the Ground, that 
e Net may be lightly ſprefd on the Top; the 
pur Sides of the Net muſt be ordered in the 
me manner as ſhall be naw directed, by the 
umple of one of them, according to the De- 
iption of the aforeſaid Figure: Lift up the Side 
the Net defigned by the Letters E. F. over 
e Top of the Net that is ſpread; for the Side 
uſt not lie flat, but ſtand ſloping like a Pent- 
uſe ſupported by ſmall Twigs, the Bottom 
iſtened in the Earth, and the Cord or Verge 
the Net reſting on them; then place the 
bur Furz.buſhes at each Corner of the Net, the 
tore to embolden em, and be ſure the running 
ord of the Net be exact and right, the two 
nds whereof muſt be ty'd to a ſtrong Cord de- 
gued by the Letter G. which Cord muſt reach 
d the next Buſh or Shelter where you lie con- 
Ad, but within View of the Net; when all 
ir'd, . my the Bait as formerly, but try once 
twice how the Net will draw, that upon Oc- 
ion all may be in good Order: The beſt time 
Wait their coming, is at Break of Day, when 
ey are all buſy in eating the Bait; then draw 
ur Line with a quick Motion, and preſent! 
to the Buſh where are, and make all 
hbleHaſte to theNet, to prevent their eſcaping. 
lf you have a Deſire to preſerve a Breed in 
ur Grounds, then kill the Cocks, and keep 
till towards Lent in ſome convenient 
, and then put em out into your Grounds, 
RY will ſoon find Cocks for a Breed. 
There is another Way found moſt effectual for 
of Pheaſants in the Vinter Seaſon pro- 
ere is no Snow; procure a Net in the 
a Caſting · net, but larger, with the Me- 
five Inches wide: Then take ſome 
and knowing their Haunts, 
Coppices of about three 
© #7 ga, in- ſuch p * 
oppings or Dung, which Paths 
ead from the young Coppices, to thoſe 
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Thus do for 


that are older, and having found out any Path, lay 
about a Pint of the Corn in the Place, obſerving 
e you lay it, ſo that they may come to eat: 
veral Days for about a Fortnight, 
by which time they will be ſo accuftomed to it, 
that they will come to expect ſome Food; and 

this means, all or moſt of the Pheaſants in 
that Part will be gathered to it. 

Having thus tramed them, and that cer · 
tainly know, when you come in the Morning, that 
they have been there, which wi found by 
their eating and the Dung: then in Places 
ſet your Nets, that is, one in one Place, which is 
done thus: Tie the Top of your Nets to a Bough, 
then ſpread it at the Bottom, and peg it down 
to the Ground on all Parts except one, which 
muſt be raiſed up about a Foot and an half like 
an arched Door, with an Aſhen - ſtick; then fix 
to the faid Arch ſeveral Rods made of Haſte, 
with the taper Ends to the Earth within the Net, 
ſo that the Pheaſants may come in by parting 
the Sticks, but not get out again. 

Having thus fet your Nets, which muſt be 
made of coarfe Thread, ſuch as Rabbet-Hays, 
and of a tanned Colour, by putting them into 
a Tan-pit, cover your Nets with Boughs to pre- 
vent them from finding 'em, and be ſure to ſet 
them ſome Diſtance in the Wood. The Uſe of 
the Nets is from the Beginning of May, to the 
latter End of October. | 

PHEASANT-HAWXKING, a Rural Diverſion 
managed with a Goſs-hawk in Covers, of which 
none but thoſe of a ſtrong and able Body, with 
Spirit and Courage added thereto are fit; for 
this Flight is different from that in the Cham- 
pain Fields, where the Hawk and the Game 1s 
always is ſight, ſo that you are to make her to the 
Pheaſant, and ſuch like Sort of Fowl that always 
frequent the Woods, Coverts, and the like ob- 
ſcure Places, which hinders the Sight which 
ſhould be your Guide in the Flight : For the bet- 
ter effecting this, you muſt be very circumſpect 
as to what Place you firſt enter in, to the end ſhe 
may be well guarded and kept from taking any 
Diſlike or Offence at the Dogs, which if the does 
at the firſt Entrance, it will be difficult to bring 
her to endure them again ; therefore to divert a- 
ny ſuch ill Conſequence at the firſt, ſhe muſt be 
better mann'd, follow'd, and govern'd than in the 
Field; ſo that if you would have her make a perfect 
Hawk, and to be bold and venturous in thick 
Woods with the Faulconer, the Dogs, and the 
Game, you muſt make a good Choice of the 
Time, Place and Dogs. 

As for the Time, it ſhould be early in the 
Year, viz. about Fannary, February, or March, 
which is before the „ of the Leaf; but 
the beſt Months for Mea ſant · hau king, are Mo- 
vember, December and Fannary; after which you 
muſt be preparing her for the Mew, 'that ſhe 
may be early mew'd, to fly in the Field the next 
Seaſon for Partridges. 
Having made Choice of the Place to fly your 


Hawk in, and that you have let her go into her 
Flight, be ſure to command your Dogs behind 
2 5 Nun 2 you 
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ou until you have found her, and if ſne has 
Lille the Game, it is ſufficient; if not, but that 
you find her on the Ground out of an Eagerneſs 
of the Sport, as many will be at the firſt En- 
trance, if there be any Tree that ſhe may well ſee 
from it, ſet her thereon, otherwiſe keep her on 
your Fiſt, and beat for it again; then if ſhe flies 
and kills it, keep the Dogs back until you have 
found her, and ſuffer her to plume and take her 
Pleaſure for a Time ; then gently call in your 
Dogs, and walk about her, encouraging her with 

our Voice, that ſhe may be acquainted with the 
Noiſe, and when you ſee it convenient, ſtoop to 
it upon your Knees, and rending the Chaps, give 
her Blood in the Throat, which will much pleaſe 
her 3 pare away alſo the hard Brain-pan from 
the rel. and give her the Head in her Foot to 
eat, the Ground hiding the Body from her; then 
having your Dog, which muſt be under great 
Command, cloſe by, when ſhe has done, and 
begins to look about her, throw the Pheaſant 
amongſt them, that ſhe may, together with ſome 
Words of Rebuke from you, make them give 
Way with Fear, unto her; but let them be 1n her 
SI ht, and having ſufficiently taken her Pleaſure, 
take the Pheaſant gently from her, leaving the 
Head in her Foot, and let her eat it on the 

Ground where the Quarr) lay, only reſerving a 
little to take her to your Fiſt withal; then put on 


her Hood, and reward her, by which Means you'll 


much wan her Love to you: She will, according 
to theſe Directions, with a good Keeper, fair 
flying, and two or three ſtaunch Spaniels, be 
brought in a ſhort Time to good Perfection in 
this Sport. 


Again, to embolden your Hawk to make her 


take a Pheaſant from the Pearch with 45 
obſerve the following Directions before you fly 


her, * a dead Pheaſant, or one alive, which 
is beſt, 


take it along with you into the Wood, and 
when you are diſpoſed to call you Hawk for her 
Supper, and as ſhe is drawing, and attending af- 
ter you for the ſame, having a — Vale 
ready for your Pur poſe, call your Spaniels about 
you to make them bay, and ſuddenly breaking 
the Neck of the Pheaſant, lift it up upon a Bough, 
that the Hawk may have a Sight of it, and with 
your Voice call and inconrage her to come in and 
ſeize it; and if ſhe pulls it down, be ſure that you 
rebuke the Dogs in ſuch a Manner, and keep 
them ſo at Command, that they give her Way at 
her deſcending, and that ſhe may plume and take 
her Pleaſure thereon, which will ſo embolden her 
in a ſmall Time, that when ſhe ſees a Pheaſant 
take Perch, the will immediately ſeize it and pull 
it down; nor will ſhe be afraid of the Dogs, for 
when they are once managed and brought into 
good Subjection, they will know their Duty, and 
e fearful of tranſgreſſing, ſo that you may ven- 
ture them if you were abſent : But remember by 
all Means to have no ſtrange Dogs, for one may 
ſpoil your Sport by drawing the reſt into Errors, 
and cauſing em to hunt after any thing; nor is 
it convenient to hunt with many Spaniels, for 
two or three Couple is enough to range and beat 
about a large Wood, and to pearch a Pheaſant, 
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' PHEAsaNT-PowTs, young Pheaſant, , f, 
the Driving and Taking of which in Nets, wy, 
you have found out an xy of them, place you 
Nets croſs the little Path and Ways they hun 
made, which are much like Sheep- tracts, di 
poilible, you ſhould find out one of their pring 
pal Haunts, which may eaſily be known by th 
Barenneſs of the Ground, their Mutings, and th 
Feathers which lie ſcattered about; and al 
take the Wind with you; for tis their Cuſtom 
run down the Wind: Place the Nets holloy 
looſe and circularwiſe, the nether Part then 
muſt be faſten'd to the Ground, and the u 
Side lie hollow, ſo that when any thing te 
in, it may fall and entangle it. 
Having ſo fixed the Net, go to the Haunts, u 
with your Call, if you find the Hie ſcattered; al 
them together, and when you find they beg 
to cluck and pipe to one another, then forber 
calling, and take an Inſtrument, called by ſomey 
Driver, which is made of ſtrong white Wand, « 
Oziers, ſuch as Basket-makers uſe, which nu 
be ſet in an Handle, in two or three Places; i 
muſt be twiſted or bound about with ſmall Oten 
according to this Figure; With this Driver, x 
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ſoon as you ſee the Pheaſants gathered togetith 
make a great Noiſe on the Boughs and 
about you, which will ſo frighten them, tf 
they will all get cloſe together, and run Wi 
a little Diſtance, and ſtand to hearken ; ih 
make the ſame Noiſe a ſecond Time, 
will make them run again, and obſerve the 
Way till you have driven them into your Nen 
for they may be drove like Sheep; but if i 
pens that they take a contrary Way, then 11 
a creaking Noſe, as it were in their Faces, 
will preſently turn them the right Way ® 
would have them: But, in uſing the D 
obſerve Secrecy, in keeping yourſelf out of 
Sight; fob if they ſpy you, they will i ＋ 
hide themſelves in Holes under Shrubs, 3d of 
not ſtir till Night: Secondly, take 1 
Leiſure, for Rathneſs and over m Haſte 


the Sport. See Pheaſants, Pararan't" 
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PaEASANTRY, 2 Place where Pheaſants are 
1 . a kind of a Cork- tree, like an 
and from thence it has had its Name: 
tears Acorns z the Bark and Wood are like 
„ ges- Beech, and that is the Reaſon why the 
ſcans call it Corroſugaro, that is, Beech-Cork : 

ws on the Mountains of Sienna, and elſe- 
vere, and has the ſame Virtues as thoſe Trees 


hich bear Acorns : For which you may ſee the 
ticle Oak. 
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PREONSs, a Term in Heraldry, 
ſignifying the barbed Heads of 
Darts, or Arrows, and they are 
uſually of this Figure. 

Sable, a Feſſe Ermin between 
three Pheons, by the Name of 
Egerton. 

PxLYCTANA, a little Tumor in the carne- 
s Tunicles of the Eyes; to cure which, take 
e Decoction of Mucilages that is proper for 
ly&znas, and dreſs the Eye from time to time 
p ripen the Tumour, then open it with a Lancet, 
pd ſqueeze out the Matter and laſtly, cleanſe 
d heal the Part with Honey: But it is to be ob- 
red, that when the Tumour is beginning, or 
ot great, you may, in Want of the Decoction 
f Mucilages, dreſs the Eye with the Mixture of 
mal Parts of Water of Meliot, Camomile and 
geton y. 
Par KISICK, a Diſtemper incident to Poultry, 
hich having their Bodies and Lungs dry'd up, 
ten befals them, eſpecially thoſe which have 
hot Conſtitution, their vital Spirits being more 
ubje& to be waſted, and this very often is the 
ſe that they die of a Hectick. 
When the Phthiſick is once formed, there is no 
temedy ; and it riſes from a Default of Nou- 
ihment, which makes them languid, and there- 
ore before it becomes inveterate, you muſt en- 
leavour to remove it, by giving them very good 
Food to nouriſh them. See Conſumption. 
PuvLiox, a kind of a Plant like that of 
Mercury, of which there are ſeveral Sorts ; that 
known by the Name of Thelygonum has Leaves, 
like an Olive-tree, but greener : The Flower is 
White, the Stem ſmall and lender, and the Root 
lubtil; the Seed is pretty big, like that of Pop- 
P) : That which is called Arrbenogonum, differs 
no otherwiſe from the other but in the Seed, 
br it produces its Fruit like a Grape, and repre- 
ſents Olives that have loſt their Flowers: It grows 
u dry Soils near Montpelier, and in Arragon : Its 
u that the Arrhenogonum, being taken in ſome 
pr oy een will produce a Male Child, 
the Thelygonum a Girl; but that's more in 
teference to the Names of both the Plants than 
bo Truth : They adminiſter its Juice with good 
ls to thoſe who are bitten by mad Dogs at 
ncain Spain. | 
PRYLLISEA, a Shrub that ſhoots forth a 
| — divided into ſeveral Branches five or ſix 
of high, adorned with ſoft oblong Leaves, 

a fine green Colour, op 
Wong the Stem; at the 
Vol. II. 
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fire one to another 
op of the Branches, 


leaved Flowers like a Bell, indented into four 
Parts; a Chive riſes in the Cup of each Flower, 
which is faſten'd to the Bottom of it like a Nail, 
and turns to a round Fruit full of Seed, of the 
ſame Figure. Hu » 
The Nurſery Men know five Sorts of Phyllirea 
by the following Names, viz. the plain Phylli- 
rea, the bloached Kind; the true Phyllirea ; 
the Dutch Silver leaved Sort, and the gilded 
Dutch Kind. The ſure and ſhorteſt Way of mul- 
tiplying Phyllireas, is to ſow the Seeds, which 
is commonly done in September or Ofober. The 
Secd of this Shrub is like a little Stone, hard, 
and conſequently not ſo apt to ſuck in the vege- 
table Moiſture, as if it were more porous? where- 


venient to ſteep it in Water for four and twent 
Hours at leaſt : Experience tells us, that this 
Operation will very much expedite its Growth, 
for the Seed beginning to ſwell in the Water, 
will the ſooner ſhoot when 'tis ſown, than if it 
were not ſteep'd. This Shrub is raiſed in a Nur- 
ſery, by all Nurſery-men and Floriſts, who make 
a Trade of ſelling Plants proper for the Orna- 
ment of a Garden. . 
When you would raiſe but a few of them, you 
may ſow the Seed directly in the Places where 
. are to grow : It ſhould be in a very looſe 
Soil; and if it is ſown in a Nurſery, let it be at a 
Foot diſtance from each other, in Lines drawn 


it be at a Foot and an half diſtance ; for this 
Shrub ſhoots out Branches enough to ſupply the 
Place tis deſign'd for, eſpecially if ſet in order 
by a skilful Hand. 

The plain Phyllirea, and the bloach'd leav'd 
one, are very quick Growers, and make tolera- 
ble Hedges, if they be well ſupported with ſtrong 
Rails or Stakes; but without ſuch Helps, are 
not capable of reſiſting the Strengthof the Winds; 
but the true Phyllirea is better able to defend it 
ſelf againſt the Inſults of Storms, and its flow 
Growth makes it a fit Companion for the beſt 
Ever-greens : Some have raiſed Pyramids, and 
headed Plants on this Sort, which equall'd in 
their Beauty any other of the Garden Race; but 
the plain and bloached-leav'd Kinds, are, with 
great Difficulty kept in any Form : The Dutch 
Silver-leav'd and gilded Sorts, are valuable for 
the Smallneſs and elegant Variegation of their 


but cannot abide Froſt, and therefore are not fo 
properly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as of 
Places of Shelter. Phyllirea's make an excellent 


Hedge. 

| The Leaves of this Plant are aſtringent, like 
thoſe of the wild Olive-tree; they are, when 
chewed, good for Ulcers in the Mouth : If you 
waſh your ſelf with a Decoction of its Leaves, or 
take them in Drink, they will provoke Urine, 
and Women's Menſes. 


reſtore it when it's impair'd. 
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and where the Leaves join to them, grow ſingle- 


fore, before you put it into the Ground, it is con- 
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with a Cord: If it is ſown where it is to ſtay, let 


Leaves; they may be eaſily train'd into any Shape, 
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| PHYSICK, an Art to preſerve Health, or to 
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P IE. 1 
— 
A Blood-pie for a Side-diſh, you may: 
thus; on thoſe Days that young Turks, 
Pullets, and other Sorts of Fowls are mird 
of their Blood may be preſerved, to the G 
ty only of a large Glafs full. It muſt begs 
to an Earthen-pan, with ſome Filets of a H 


of Veal 3 thoſe Filets muſt be larded with f 
mon and thick Slips of Bacon, and ſteeped ij 


PIck-Axk, a Rural Inſtrument, made uſe of 
for the grubbing up the Stumps of Trees, and in 
the Garden ſerves to dig up the Plants that ſet 
off the Borders and Comparti ments of the Flower 
Garden, or to ſtir up the Earth lightly about the 
Roots of Dwarſs and Shrubs. 

PICKLES; ſee Marinades, 

PicxLtING of Porx, a Method to make 


Pork more ſavoury ; in order to which, bone it, 
and cut it into ſuch Pieces as will lie moſt con- 
venient in your Powdering-tub, which muſt be 
large and found, to hold the Meat and preferve 
the Brine : The narrower and deeper the Tub is, 
the better it will keep the Meat; rub every Piece 
well with Salt-Petre, then take one Part Bay- 
Salt, and two Parts common Salt, rub ever 
Piece very well, and cover it with Salt, as you do 
a Flitch of Bacon; then ſtrew Salt in the Bottom 
of your Tub, and lay the Pieces in as clofe 
as poſſible, ſtrewing Salt round the Sides of the 
Tub: As your Salt melts on the Top, ftrew in 
_— It will keep a great while, and is very 
good. 

8 Pic run, the Reprefentation of a Perſon or 
Things in general; but there are more particu- 
larly four principal Conſiderations to be had al- 
ways in every Picture: 1. Invention. 2. Propor- 
tion. 3. Colour; and 4. Life or Motion. 

PiEs, Diſhes made divers ways, and brought 
to the Table either hot or cold; the former for 
Side-diſhes, and the other for Inter-meſſes : Moſt 
Pies being to be met with under the Articles 
which make up their principal Ingredients, whe- 
ther of Fiſh or Fleſh, as Chicken, Capon, Ducks, 
Carp, Turbet, &c. We ſhall avoid any Repeti- 
tions here, and only inſert an Account of thoſe 
that come under a more general Denomination: 
And Firſt, 

To make a Pie after the German Mode, cut a 
Lamb into Quarters, which lard with middle 
ſized Slips of Bacon, and put into a Pie made of 
indifferent fine Paſte, ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, 
Nutmegs, Cloves, a Bay-leaf or two, pounde 
lard, fine Herbs and Chibbols; let it be cover'd with 
a Lid of the fame Paſte, and baked three Hours: 
Lafily, let fome Oiſters be fry'd in Lard, with 
Flower, Capers, ſtoned Olives, Muſhrooms, Mut- 
ton-gravy and Lemon-jnice, and let all be turn'd 
into the Pie with the Oiſter Sauce. 

A Godivoe Pie is made thus; let a good Godivoe 
be prepared, with a Fillet of Veal, ſom e Marrow 
or Beef Suet and a little Lard, ſeaſon'd with Pep- 
per, Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, fine Herbs, and Chib- 
bols, and let your Pie be made of fine Paſte, of 
the Heighth of three or four Inches, and of a round 
oval Figure, according as you think fit, garnifhin 
it with Morilles, common Muſhrooms, Vea 
Sweet -breads, Artichoke-bottoms, and Andouil- 
lets, round about the Opening in the Middle, 
and pouring in a white Sauce, that they may be 
ready to be brought to the Table. 

The Plate Pies, of a round Figure, are made 
in the ſame Manner, when they are entirely 
cover'd, and a little Coronet is uſually ſet on the 


Blood, ſeaſoning them a little: To 
Godivoe, you are to provide fome Fleſh of 6 


fome Bacon, Marrow, and a little Suet, 
Parſley, Chibbol, a Clove of Garlick and Tu 


of the Farce upon them, covering all with thy 


according to the Size of your Pie; chop all up 
d| the Dreſſer, with good raw Bacon, Marron, 


ens and Partridges, a good Piece of a Leg df 


all well ſeaſon'd, enrich'd and chopped 
Let the Blood be put into this Farce and ter 
ed with it: In the mean time, let two 
Paſte be prepar'd, viz. one ordinary, of agi 
Quantity, and the other lefs, conſiſting of E 
Butter, Flower and Salt, all well work'd, w 
out any Water; thus you are to roll out two 
Pieces of the common Paſte, and two leſſer q 
of the finer Sort: The great Piece for the Bot 
Cruſt muſt be put upon Paper, and the leſſeg 

the Top of it : Take one half of your Gol 

and ſpread it neatly upon thoſe two Piece 
Paſte, then ſet your Filets in order, and then 


Slices of Bacon, and afterwards with a ſad 
Piece of the fineft Paſte, wetting the gem 
round about; at laſt, the other large Piece bay 
put on the Top, to compleat the Lid or ue 
Cruſt, the whole Pie is to be waſhed over wi 
an Egg, and baked in the Evening, for the q 
of eat or ten Hours; for it muſt be lf 
Night, till the ſame Hour next Morning, al 
take Care that the Oven be not over-heatet: 
It muſt be ferved up hot, after having — 
Partridge Cullis upon it; and both the Meatat 
the Cruſt ought to be eaten with a Fork. 

A Pie made after the Engliſh Way is, to taketi 
Fleſh of a Hare, and of a tender Leg of Val 


little Veal Suet, candied Lone hoes Sugar, be 
ten Cinnamon, and Coriander-ſced, all well 
dered and ſeaſoned with all Sorts of ſweet dia 
and bound with the Volks of four or five I 
In the mean while, a Paſte being duly prepats 
raiſe it of a convenient Heighth, put yourFuce 
to it, with ſome Slices of Lemon and Bacon Bards 
and cover it with a Lid; when the Pie is 
make a Sauce for it of two Glaſſes of ray 
with a little Sugar, ſome Cloves, and aSti 
Cinnamon : Let all boil together, till the im 
be almoſt ready; and if the Pie be large, 15 
portionable Quantity will be requiſite: The 
being afterwards opened, clear it thor 
from the Fat, and pour in the Sauce: It i) 4 
you have a mind to it, be adorn'd with fine ' 
Paſtry-works, and ought to be ferved up bet 
a Side-diſh. 110 
Tou may make a Pie of Beef feats, aud “ 
ther Butcher: Meat, in the followin * 
Take fome Buttock of Beef cut out into 


Middle; they are to be waſhed over, and ſcarce 
require an Hour for baking, 


let them be well beaten, larded with 


ck 9 
thick VP; 
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PIG 


1 ſeaſoned, dreſſed and baked as u- 
oy ag to the Bigneſs you would have 
"Pie to be of, a Leg of Mutton may likewiſe 
Aided, or elſe a particular Pie be made of itz to 


m the Leg, let it be bon d, well beaten, and 
ei with middle ſiz d Slips of Bacon, ſeaſoning 
«+ the ſame time, with fine Herbs, Parſley 
Habbo and Spice: In the mean time, let a Piece 
ordinary Paſte for a ſtrong Under. cruſt be roll- 
| out, and laid upon a thick Paper well buttered, 
4 dreſs the Joint of Mutton upon the ſamePaſte 
th thin Slices of Bacon, Bay. leaves, and the 
eſſary ſeaſoning Ingredients; then let the Pie 
cover d with a Lid, and having ſhap'd it neat- 

Jet it be bak d about three Hours; when it is 
unn out of the Oven, let a Clove of Garlick, 
2 Shalot bruiſed, be put thro' the Breathing 
Jole, and let it lie by in order to be ſerved up 


A Fillet of Veal Pie muſt be larded in the ſame 

mer, after it has been marinated for a while 
ith well-ſeaſon'd Vinegar, and for the reſt, ob- 
the Directions laid down for the Mutton 
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Pio, or SUCKING P16, the young of a Sow, 
xd moſt excellent Food: After you have kill'd 
ur Pig and well ſcalded and drawn him, you 
ay, in order to make a Side. diſb thereof, mince 
e Liver apart, with parboil'd Bacon, Truffles, 
hrooms, an Anchovie, half a Clove of Gar- 
k, a few fine Herbs, and a little Sage, the 
hole Farce being thus drefled in aStew-pan, and 
ll ſeaſoned, tuff the Body of your Pig with 
he ſame, tie it up neatly and let it be roaſted, 
ting it with good Oil of Olives : It muſt be 
red up hot to Table; it may be garniſhed 
ith fry'd Bread, If you would ſcald a Sacking- 
z well, it muſt be rubbed with Roſin, and put 
to Water moderately heated. 
Thoſe who would dreſs a Pig after the German 
alluon, muſt firſt cut it into Quarters, and fry 
ina Pan with Lard, then let it be ſtew'd in 
ach, with a little White-wine, a Faggot of 
lerbs, Pepper, Salt and op after which, 
ming, in a Stew-pan with Lard toſſed up ſvme 
viters and Flower, a Piece of Lemon, Capers, 
id ſtoned Olives, let em be added to the reſt, 
Aa _ * of Lemos, as yy = 

up to Table. For a Sacking-pig a 


To prepare an Intermeſs of a Sucking-pig in a 
"; when the Pig has been well ſcalded 
u drawn, cut off the Head and the four Legs, 
cu {lip off the Skin, beginning at the Belly; but 
A miſt be cautious it be not cut, eſpecially on 
* Back: Let this Skin be neatly ſpread upon 
Drefſer, while a Farce is preparing, with t 
Kttle A the Pig, a Piece of very tender Veal, a 
. a Gammon and Bacon, alſo a little Par- 
»Qopp'd Chibbol, and all ſorts of fine Herbs, 
with a Quart of Water, 


Bay-leaves, ſome Thyme, ſweet Baſil, Savo- 
three Cloves of Garlick, and two or 
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'Shalots 3 this Liquor, when half boiled away, 


dich end, having taken away the Skin and Fat 


he | breed in Woods, Sea-rocks, &c. and 


age: In the mean time, 7 


will ſerve to moiſten your Farce: Let ſome Pi- 
ſtachoes and Almonds be alſo ſcalded, according 
to Diſcretion, ' and let fix Eggs be hardened to 
get their Yolks ; afterwards let ſome of your Ba- 
con and Gammon be cut into thin Slices, taking 
only the lean Parts of the Gammon 3 when you 
have ſeaſon'd em all well, let a Slice of Gam- 
mon and another of Bacon, as alſo a Lay of Al- 
monds, another of Piſtachoes, and a third of hard 
Yolks, be ſet in order: Beſides, you muſt put in- 
to the Farce ſome Truffles and Muſhrooms cut 
ſmall, witha little Milk- cream, adding afterwards 
the Tolk of one Egg; the Bacon and other things 
being ordered in this Manner, the Farce is to be 
ſpread over em, beginning at one of the Ends 
of the Skin, and then rolled up, drawing the 
two Swards on both Sides cloſe together, ſo as the 
Farce may not fall out: When it is rolled up of 
a convenient Length, let it be ty'd or ſow'd u 

on all Sides, and put into a Napkin, which mu 


be bound at both Ends, and in the Middle, to 


keep it very firm and compact: It muſt at laſt 
be baked in a Stew-pan, between two Fires, one 
upon the Lid, and the other underneath, for the 
Space of ten or twelve Hours, with ſome Slices 
of Bacon, or Beef-ſteaks, both on the Bottom and 
Top of the Pan; let your farced Pig cool in the 
ſame Pan, and aſſoon as it is taken out of the 
Napkin, let it be unty'd, and cut into Slices, 
which are to be laid in a Diſh, upon a clean 
Napkin, and ſo ſerv'd up cold with Slices of Le- 
mon and Flowers. 

There is one way more to dreſs a Pig, which 
they call an Pere Douillet; and then after the 
Pig has been well ſcalded in Water, and order'd, 
as before, let it be larded with middle ſized 
Slips of Bacon, and ſeaſon'd high with Pepper, 
Salt, Cloves, Nutmeg, Bay-leaves, young C 5 
bols and green Lemon; then wrapping it up in a 
Linnen-cloth, boil it in a Pot, with Broth and a 
little White-wine : It may afterwards be ſet by 
till it be half cooled, and ſerved up for a Side- 
diſh. See Sow, Swine. 

PrGEe0N, a domeftick Bird, very well known, 
and fed in order to be eaten, we are in the 
main to confine our ſelyes to thoſe that are bred 
in Pigeon or Dove- honſes Some there are, indeed, 
for want of the Conveniency of ſuch Houſes, that 
are bred in Coops and Dove-cotes : In general, we 
reckon but two ſorts of Pigeons, the wild and the 
tame: The tame rough-footed ones differ not 
much from the wild, only they are ſomewhat 
bigger and more familiar; the wild ufually perch 
upon Trees, and are ſeldom ſeen on the Ground, 
and are very good Fool. 

By wild Pigeons here are meant thoſe that 


the 

tame, thoſe that are bred in Dow houſes.” ? 
There are indeed, many ſorts of Pigeons, ſuch 
as Carriers, gn, Powters, Horſemen, Runts, 
acobins, Turbits, Helmets, Nuns, Tumblers, 
Barbs, Petits, Owls, Spots, Tr ers, Shakers, Tur- 
ners and Finikins, from which proceed, when they 


three | are contrary matched together, Baſtard-bred 


OOO 2 Pigeons, 
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young ones, clean the Neſt, or put in a clean 
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Pigeons, ſuch as are called, from the Cropper or 
Powter and the Carrier, Powting- Horſemen. From 
the Tumbler and the Horſeman, Dragoons , of 
the Generality of theſe I ſhall ſay little, by rea- 
ſon they are only kept for Fancy, and not for the 
Profit of the Table, though the ſame Method is 
to be uſed in breeding them. 

Of Runts are different Sorts, one called Spaniſh 
Runts, generally of a Blood Red, or mottled Co- 
lour, they are very looſe feathered and large bo- 
died, but do not breed ſo often as ſmaller Sorts 
do. 

Horſemen are excellent Breeders, and are not 
eaſily loſt ; the common Engliſh Runt is a good 
ſized Pigeon, and breeds well. 

The Pigeon called the Leghorn is a Sort of 
Runt, only diſtinguiſhed by a little Wattle over 
his Noſtril, is a full bodied Pigeon, whoſe Fea- 
thers lie cloſe to his Body, and is an excellent 
Breeder, and generally of a grizzled Colour, er- 
mined round the Neck. 

I recommend to thoſe who keep Pigeons for the 
Sake of good Breeding, Baſtard-bred Pigeons, 
ſuch as Powting Horſemen, Powtiſh Dragoons, from 
a Powter or Cropper and a Leghorn : Why I fay ſo 
is, ſuch Pigeons will breed nine or ten Pair of 
young ones 1n a Year, for the little Huff of Wind 
thrown in from the Powter gives them Heat and 
Mirth ; they will continually be playing or court- 
ing, and when they have young ones, will feed 
them well, which a Cropper, by Reaſon of the 
Bigneſs of his Crop, ſeldom doth. 

Carriers breed but ſlowly, three or four Pair a 
Year for 'em is much, by reafon of their cold Na- 
ture; they are a conſtant Lover, and very rarely 
tread any but their own Mate, and therefore hard 
to match when ſeparate. 

On the contrary, a Powter will tread any Hen 
that will let him 3 take him from his own Mate, 
and he will match to another in a Day or two; 
which makes me judge, nay, I know it by Ex- 
perience, that Baſtard-bred Pigeons are moſt ſer- 
viceable for thoſe who would breed them to ſup- 
ply their Table. 

Great Care muſt be taken to make convenient 
Places to breed in, every Pair of Pigeons muſt be 
ſure to have two Neſts, with Baskets in them 
for before one Pair can go out of the Neſt, or feed 
themſelves, the old ones will lay and be ſitting , 
nay, I have often ſeen a ſecond Pair hatched be- 
fore the firſt could feed themſelves, and the old 
ones feed both Pair. Be ſure when ycu take the 


Basket, for Cleanlineſs is a great Help. 

Be ſure never to let them want Meat, for if you 
do, they cannot be provided with ſoft Meat in 
their Crop when the young hatch z; which if want- 
ed, the young ones ſurely die; or if you feed the 
old ones by hand, they will go feed their young 
immediately with what they get, which they not 
being able to digeſt, kills them, fo that the beſt 
way is to let them have Meat always by em in a 
Box with a Hopper in it made for that Purpoſe. 

Breed young ones for Stock in the Spring, Win- 


prove good Breeders. Why I recommend Bay 


to breed in is, tame Pigeons ſeldom build ih. 
Neſts, the Want of which a Basket ſupplic, K 
ſure take Care no Vermin comes among then 
But as to thoſe bred in Pigeon · honſes, the Grey 
Pigeon inclining to Aſh-Colour and Black ig f 
beſt, and ſhe does generally ſhew her Fruitfulg 
by the Redneſs of her Eyes and Feet, and by 
Ring of Gold-Colour which is about her Neck 
There are two Seaſons in the Year wherein 
may ſtock your Pigeon-houſe; the firſt in Ji. 
for as much as theſe firſt Pigeons having muy 
ſtrengthened themſelves during this Winter, ax; 
a Condition ſoon to yield Profit to the Bum 
Secondly, in Auguft, for at that time there ws 
great Number of young Pigeons that have ha 
well fed with the Corn which their Dams, by 
Cocks and Hens, have plentifully ſupplyd tha 
with from the Harveſt then in ſeaſon. 

You mult take Care to furniſh your Nn 
bouſe, according to the Bigneſs of it; if y 
but a few into it, it will be a great while bein 
you will have the Pleaſure of eating youngh 
geons ; for you muſt draw none out of the Nn 
bouſe till it is well ſtock'd. 

Be ſure to feed them in hard Weather, andy 
Benting-time, which is when the Corn is in tl 
Ear, and keep out the Vermin, and you wills 
ver want Stock. 

It is good to give them Lome, with W 
and Cummin Seed, mixed well, made up ut 
Lumps and dry'd ; it provokes Luſt, and hel 
them 1n Breeding. 

Be ſure never to let them want freſh Vat: 
The beſt Food is Tares; the Mornings and tf 
Evenings are proper Seaſons to give them d 
Meat, and never at Noon, for fear of breaking li 
Reſt which they uſually take at that Hour. 
A Secret to hinder Pigeons to quit the N 
houſe, is to take the Head and Feet of a 7 
He-Goat, and boil them together till theF 
ſeparates from the Bones; take this Fleſh & 
boil it again in the ſame Liquor, till the whole 
A. > bruiſe in this Decoction, which 
very thick, ſome Potters Earth, out of which 
are to take all the Stones, Vetch, Dung, Hen 
Food and Corn; the whole muſt be kneadel 
gether, and reduced into a Paſte or Dough, vis 
you are to form into ſmall Loaves about thetas 
neſs of two Fiſts, and dry them in the d 
Oven, and take care they do not burn; when 
Loaves are baked, they are to be laid in au 
Parts of the Pigeon-bouſe, and they will * ne 
ſooner ſet there, than the Pigeons will aware 
themfelves with pecking 'em; and finding 
Taſte therein which pleaſes em, they wil 
ſo cloſe to it, that they will not afterwards 
it but with Regret, Others take an Hana 
Salt, which they candy, and afterwards pat 
the Pigeon-honſe: There are thoſe who tak 
Goats Head, and boil it in Water with Salt, g 
min, Hemp and Urine, and then expoſe" 
the Pigeon-bouſe, with which they amuſe 
Pigeons : Laſtly, there are thoſe who ff 


ter-bred ones being generally crampt, af never 


in Honey, adding a little Water theres, 
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t to burn to: This Preparation is a Re-|minced with Parſley, ſweet Baſil and Chibhols, 
f and will cauſe them to have ſach ] and well ſeaſoned ah when you have ſtewed 
Affection for their ordinary Habitation, that them in a Pot with ſome Broth, an Onion ſtuck 
" far from abandoning it themſelves, they with Cloves, a little Verjuice and Salt, roll them 
wr aw ſtrange Pigeons thither, in beaten Eggs, and at the ſame time wrap them 
Pigeons will ive to be eight Years old, but|up in Bread-crums, to the end that they may 
ue only Prolifick for the firſt four Tears, be well breaded : Every one of the Pigeons be- 
err the reſt they are worth nothing; for ing thus ordered apart, fry them in hot Lard 
hen the Pigeon is once Ja that Age, all ſhe till they acquire a fine Colour, and afterwards fry 
e is to deprive you of the Profit you —— them all again with Parſley, which is to garniſh 
a by others that are younger: It's ſomewhat |them when they are ready to be ſerved up among 
uit to know how to diſtinguiſh their Age. the Side-Diſhes. 
If you would furniſh your Table with youn A Side - Diſh of Pigeons with Fennel, may be 
in the Winter, and feed daintily, you muſt thus ws 7 94g Provide Pigeons of the | beſt 
t tarry for them till they can fly, but take them Sort, an let them be well truſſed, and only 
jenthey are grown pretty ſtrong pluck off the ſinged at the Fire; then taking ſome Livers with 
Quills out of their Wings, which will con- ſome Lard, Chibbols, Parſley, and a little green 
ne them to the Neſts; others tie their Feet, or Fennel, let all be chopt and well ſeaſon'd, in or- 
If break the Bones of their Leg by which der to tuff the Bodies of the Pigeons ; and when 
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they will grow fat in a very ſhort Time, | you have roaſted them, turn a good Ragoo upon 
. e — Subſtance of the Nouriſhment they them when ready to be ſerved up. 9 
k ve, being then not ſo much diſperſed, turns| A Side-Diſh of Pigeons with Gammon, being 
a to fat. | uſually prepar'd after the ſame manner as that 


Pigeons are eaten ſeveral Ways; when they of Chickens with Gammon, conſult the Article 
te roaſted, they prepare Sauce for them made Chicken - However, if the Pigeons are very large, 
Vinegar, ſeaſoned with Salt and white op _ muſt be larded with thick Slips of Bacon, 
are admirable in a Pottage, and of an|and others of Gammon, and baked between 
traordinary Taſte and Goodneſs. two Fires; then let them be put into a Gammon 
To prepare a Pigeon-Tourte or Pan: Pie; after Ragoo made for that —— and all well cleared 
ou are provided with 3 tame Pigeons, let] from the fat, ſprinkling them with a little Ver- 
em be well ſcalded and truſs'd : Then taking juice or Vinegar (they muſt not be too high ſea- 
me melted Lard, Marrow, Veal Sweet- breads ſoned with Salt) and bring them hot to the Table. 
t into halves, Artichoke-bottoms in Quarters, If you would have a Side. Diſb of Pigeons broil- 
da whole one to be ſet in the Middle, with|ed or fryed 2 la Sainte Menehout, take large Pige- 
pons Livers, Cocks-combs well picked, Muſh- ons that are well truſſed, cut them into two Parts 
doms cut into ſmall ſquare Pieces, and Truffles and broil them upon the Coals; after which 
Slices, tew all in a Pan with a little Flower, neatly bread them: If you would have them 
od well ſeaſoned ; In the mean time make your fry'd, they muſt be rolled in beaten s be- 
aſte (according to the bigneſs of your Pie-pan) fore they are fry'd, to the end the Bread may 
Eggs, Butter, Salt and Water, as alſo a Piece |the more eaſily ſtick to them; when they are 
f Patf-paſte z let a good Piece of the former be |drefled either way they may ſerve for Garniſh- 
led out for the Bottom-cruſt, which muſt be |ings, but if you make a ſ e Diſh of them, 
into the Pie-pan of a Size proportionable to] put a Remolade Sauce underneath ready pre- 
mat of your Diſh : Then pour in ſome melted|pared with Anchovies, Parſley, chopt Capers, a 
d that is moderately hot, let the Pigeons be few Chibbols, Vinegar and Gravy, and then all 
ell moiſtened, and laid in order, with the Ar- may be ſet hot on the Table. h 
wre-bottoms in the Middle, and the Slices of | All other Sorts of Fowl may be dreſſed in the 
Truffles, Muſhrooms and Veal Sweet-breads in ſame Manner. Pigeons may alſo, if you think fit, 
de Intervals z let the reſt of the Sauce be after-|be larded with thick Slips of Bacon and Gammon 
ch infuſed, and taking another Piece of Paſte to heighten their Savour, and Fowls fo dreſt, 
tat was rolled out of a round Figure, clap it are by ſome called Pieces 2 la Sainte Menebout. 
mth your Hand, and ſpread it on the Drefſer-| Again, Pigeons after they have been well ſea- 
, that ſo the Puff-paſte may be put upon Fu may be ſtewed in a Curt Bonillon (which 
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and that the Lid may be neatly ſpread on Article yo may conſult) that is duly ordered 
rep But you muſt not make too great a and made very favoury; but then they muſt be 
unity of Puft-paſte, that the other Piece may | well breaded, ſo that no Part of the Meat ma 
ul 7 thicker. Having in this manner cover'd your| be any longer ſeen, and brought ta a Colour with 
- with this Lid, make a neat Border or Side- a red-hot Fire-ſhovel. 1 
K round about, and when it is ready to be Pigeons in Sur-Tont, roaffed, or baked be- 
75 dup, drain off the fat, and pour in à Cullis tween two Fires, may be order'd in the following 
* From Carcaſſes, or ſome other white Sauce. | Manner; having truſſed and well diſpoſed the 
1 815 dreſe Pigeons with ſweet Bafl, let them Pigeons, let a Sauce be made of raw Bacon, 
* lee, al ſcalded, and flit a little on the Back boiled Gammon and Veal Sweet-breads, with 

a 


Truffles and Muſhrooms chopt with the Livers, 
| Ppp & allo 


* 


ſmall Farce made of raw Bacon well 
r 


| 
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white of an Egg or two: The Pigeons muſt be 
ſtuffed with this Sauce between the Skin and the 
Fleſh, as alſo in the * and afterwards well 
tied up; you muſt at the ſame time provide a 
large Fricandoe or Scotch-collop larded for every 
Pigeon, which is to be laid on the Breaſt ; then 
having neatly tied and ſpitted all of them, they 
muſt be covered with Paper and roaſted in this 
Manner, whilſt a good Ragoo 1s preparing for 
them: It will be requiſite before they are ſerved 
up, to dreſs them in a Diſh, taking away the 
Collops, and pouring on them the Ragoo or Cul- 
lis, of whatſoever Nature it be, provided it be 
well boiled and ſeaſoned : Laſtly, lay the Collops 
again upon the Breaſts of all the Pigeons, and 
ſerve them hot to Table. 

The ſame thing may be done to Pigeons in Sur- 
Tout, baked between two Fires: All the Dif- 
ference between them and other Sorts of Fowl 
dreſſed in this Manner, is that no Bacon Bards 
nor Meat are to be put upon the Collops, to the 
end that they may acquire a fine Colour; as ſoon 
as the Pigeons are ready, take away the Fat, and 
prepare a Ragoo accordingly, as occaſion may 
require. 

There are thoſe who dreſs Pigeons au Pere Douil- 
let, as they call it, and to that Purpoſe, after they 
have been well ordered, let them be ſtewed in a 
little Pot, well ſeafoned and enriched with Salt, 
Cloves, Thyme, Onion, and a little Wine: You 
may garniſh them with Parſley and Lemon-ſlices, 
ſqueezing in ſome of the Juice when ready to be 
brought to the Table. 

At another time your Pigeons, after they have 
been roaſted, barded, and brought to à fine 
Colour, may be ſerved up in Veal-gravy without 
any other Garniture, or with white Sauce, or 


Laſtly. in a Marinade, for which you may ſee] 


that Article. 
PIGEON-Du N d, the Ordure of Pigeons, 


challenges the Priority not only of the Dung of 


Fowl, but of all other Creatures whatſoever ; 
one Load of it being worth ten of other Dung, 
and therefore it is uſually ſown on Wheat or 
Barley Ground that lies afar off, and cannot be 
_ eaſily helped: It's a very excellent Soil for cold 
morſt-natured Land, and being ſown by Hand 
after the Grain, and in the ſame Manner, and 
then harrowed in with the Grain, it has been ex- 
perienced to give a very great Increaſe to poor 
Land ; but yet it muſt be obſerved, that though 
in one Soil it cures Barrenneſs, yet in another 
it poiſons the Fertility. 
-1GEON-HOUSE, a Piece of Economy, of 
which much may be ſaid, there being a great 
Number of things to be obſerved, without which 
you labour in vain, to get a Pigeon-houſe that 
N be very advantageous and profitable to you: 
To begin therefore to take all the Meaſures which 
are neceflary for ſuch an Edifice, the firſt thing 
is to pitch upon a Place that is convenient for it, 
and it cannot be more Conveniently placed, than 
in the Middle of a Court-yard, which is ſuppoſed 


to be ſpacious enough, or at Diſtance from 
Houſe becauſe Pigeons are naturally of a fe 
Diſpoſition and the leaſt Noiſe they hear frighy 
them; and hence it is, that they always wa 
Pigeon-bouſes with much care, and a great Wi 
Reaſon, at ſuch a Diſtance, that the mg 
Noiſe of the Trees ſhaken by the Wind, ani 
over-murmurings of Water may not au 
them. | 
As to the Largeneſs of a Pigeon-boyſy, | 
depends upon the Fancy of thoſe who buildth 
but it is better they ſhould be ſpacious, tha 
little, and for its Form, the Round are to be n 
ferred before the ſquare ones, becauſe Rats 
not ſo eaſily come at the one as the other; 
the round Houſe is alſo more commodi 

cauſe you may by the means of a Ladder ty 
ing upon an Axis, eaſily viſit all that is yith 
the P:geon-houſe, and come near the Neſts yi 
out being propped, and take the Pigeons in the 
ſo that you may effect that by the Conveniay 
of this Ladder here, which cannot be done i 

ſquare Pigeon-bouſe. | 

Now to hinder Rats from getting upmk 
Outſide into a Pigeon-houſe, my faſten Tin? 
to a certain Heighth, and in ſuch Places wha 
they foreſee the Rats might pals, as at thei 
ward Angles of a ſquare Pzgeon-houſe : Thi 
Plates ought to be a Foot high, and raiſed ili 
half a Foot on the Sides, ſo that when. the] 
come to them, and cannot catch hold of the 
they fall upon the Iron Spikes, which are u 
ly fixed at the Bottom. 

Moreover, Care ſhould be had that the Bp 
bouſe ſhould be placed but a ſmall Diſtance fm 
Water, that ſo the Pigeons may carry it to tit 
young ones; and the ſame being a little vum 
in their Bills, it will be more wholeſome it 
them than when it is cold. 

It's to be obſerved, that the Boards which c 
ver the Pigeon-houſe ſhould be joined together 
ſuch a Manner, that neither Rats nor Wind® 
paſs through; the Covering alfo ſhould be fa 
that no Rain may penetrate through it; eſpecill 
it ought to be raiſed on good ſolid Foundati 
the Floor good, the Building ſolid, and well 
mented, becauſe Pigeons Dung has an ill Propel 
of ruining Foundations; they muſt be 1 
plaiſtered and white-waſhed within and win 
that being the Colour which beſt pleaſes ln 
Pigeons : It muſt be a conſtant Caution tht 
there be no Window or Opening of the Fy* 
houſe to the Eaſtward; but they muſt ere 
much as may, be placed to the South, for e 
love directly to feel the Sun, and eſpecially Þ 
Winter; but if by reaſon of the Situation d 
Place, you can do no otherwiſe than p 
Window of the Pigeor-honſe to face to the Bf 4 
North, you muſt keep it always cloſe ſhut in 
Weather, and open it in Summer, that the cn 
Air may have paſſage into the Place, niche 
lightful and refreſhing to your Pigeon in ** 
Seaſon of the Year. | 

The Pigeon-houſe ſhould have two — 
built without, either of Free-ſtone or Pag 


| 


PIG 


— 
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which is to reach to the Middle of the 

un- bone, and the other under the Window, 
* h which the Pigeons go in and out; theſe 
jncloſures are made on purpoſe that the 
ls may reſt upon them when they return out 
the Fields; you ſhould have a Portcullis at 
Window) mention'd for the Egreſs and Re- 
of; of the Pigeons, which Portcullis muſt be a 
lle larger than the Window or Aperture, which 
ould be garniſhed with Tin, well faſtened to 
e Wall to keep the Rats from coming up: This 
«tcullis may be raiſed up or pulled down eve- 
Morning and Evening, by the Means of a 
ard faſtened to a Pully, which 1s to be fixed 
ut the ſaid Window; and this Cord may hang 
wn ſo low, that it may be reached without a- 


Trouble. 

110 manage this Affair well, the Door ſhould 
always placed in ſight of the Manſion-houſe, 
hether the Pigeon- hon ſe be built within or with- 
t the Court- yard; tho' you were obliged to 
nake the Door to open on the North- ſide (altho 


he Wind that blows from thence is very incom- 


e Family may, keep in aw thoſe that go in and 
ome out of the Pigeon-bouſe ; and to prevent the 
xconveniency that may ariſe from the North- 
nd, he muſt make a double Door to it, and 
chat means defend the Pigeon. houſe from the 
everity of the cold Air. 
As to the Nefts or Coves of the Pigeon-bouſe, 
ome build them in the Wall with flat Bricks, in 
ich a Manner, that they are long and ſquare, 
id darkiſh at the Bottom, which is a Thing 
tele Birds covet : Thoſe Nefts would have conti- 
wed to be among the firſt Rank, if amongſt 
chers the Invention of earthen Pots had not been 
found out; becauſe thoſe have very often ſome 
Cunk or other through which Rats may get into 
em, whereas theſe being all of a Piece, entirely 
p'em out, unleſs it be at the Mouth. Others 
make uſe of round Tiles, placed one upon ano- 
ter, repreſenting the Shape of a Pipe to receive 
Witer in, and they range them half a Foot one 
rom another upon Bricks fitted above as well as 
below, to the Roundneſs of theſe Tiles, which al- 
bo ſerve to ſeparate the Neft; but this is not ſo 
god a the other two ways; be ſure their N 
ar Holes be made Diſh-faſhioned at Bottom (tor 
hey do not always build Nefts) for then the 
ie will keep in the Middle, and the Pigeon 
mult fit true upon em, which if otherwiſe they 
wil roll afide, and for want of proper Heat, e- 
Wy” tough the Pigeon fits well in her Nef, will 
cull and certainly ſpoil. But after what man- 
wer ſoever theſe Nef: are made, you muſt be 
"IF exact that they ſhould be rather too big 
t 4 


— 


=" — : 8 — 


l 


= too little, to the end that the Cock and 
d Range Theſe A, be they mad 
nge ot theie 3, they made 
hey pleaſe, muſt always be four Foot diſtant 
Q the Ground, ſo that the Wall underneath 
=ig very ſmooth, the Rats may not be able to 
m: You muſt obſerve, that if 
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nodious to the Pigeons) becauſe the Maſter of} i 


” 


them Chequer-wiſe, and not ſquare one over 
another; in the next Place you muſt not raiſe 
theſe Nefts a 

of the Top of 
you muſt cover the laſt Range of thoſe Nefts 

with a Board a Foot and an half broad, and tet 

ſlanting, for fear the Rats which may happen 
to come down from the T 
All theſe Nefs ſhould be built level with the 


higher, than within three Foot 
the Pigeon-honſe : And Thirdly, 


may get into them: 


Wall, which ſhould be ſmooth and well whi- 
tened 3 you may, and it will be very. much to 
the . Purpoſe, place before every Mf. door or 
Mouth, a ſmall flat Stone, which comes ont 
of the Wall, three or four Fingers broad, for | 
the Pigeons to reſt upon when they &@ in or 
come out of their Nes, or when bad Weather 


ſobliges them to keep to the Pigeon houſe, See 
= | 


D the Feet of ſucking Pigs, 
and an excellent Diſn, when dreſt à la Sainte Mene- 
bout, as the French call it; for which take Pettitoes 
that are well dreſt, cut them into Halves, and 
let every Pettitee be ty d up together 3 then hav- 
ing provided a Pot, put into it a Lay of Bards, 
or thin Slices of Bacon, another of Fttitoes and 
fine Herbs, and a third of Pettitoes and Bards, 
and fo on till all your Pettitoes are diſpoſed of, 
as alſo afterwards a Glaſs of Spirit of Wine, and 
a Quart of White- wine with Anniſe, Coriander, 
a Bay- leaf or two, and let all be cover'd with 
Bacon Bards, and let the Edges of the Pot be 
lined with ſt Paper, fo that the Lid may be 
exactly fitted and kept cloſe ſtopt. 

Then let the Pot be ſet between two Fires, 
which muſt not be too quick, that the Pettitoes 
may be leiſurely ſtew'd during ten or twelve 
Hours, more or leſs ; when they are taken out 
and cooled, they are to be neatly breaded and 
broiled on the Grid-iron, in order to be ferv'd up 
hot among the Intermeſſes; they may be dreſs d 
with leſs Charge, only with Water and White- 
wine mingled together, ſeaſoning them well, and 
putting in ſome Leaf-fat out of a Hog's Belly, 
as it may alſo be done in the other way of dreſ- 
ſing them. ; 

The Denomination à la Sainte Menehout is like- 
wiſe attributed to Pigeons, Chickens, or other 
forts of Fowl, which ſome call 2 la Mazarine, 
and may be found explained under the Article 
Chickens à la Mazarine, which ſee. 
P1xE, a long liv'd ravenous Fiſh, which is 
catch'd divers ways. If you have a mind to dreſs 
him with Oifters, let him be cut in Pieces and 
put into a Stew-pan, with White-wine, Parſley, 
Chibbols, Muſhrooms chopt, Truffles, Pepper, 
Salt and good Butter : In the mean time the Oi- 
ſters muſt be a little ſcalded in Water, with a few 
Drops of Ver juice, and thrown in among the reſt, 
with their Liquor, while the Pike is ready to be 


ſerved up to Table; let all afterwards be dreſs d 
in a Diſh, and garniſhed with what you think 
fit : The ſame thing may be done with other 
ſorts of Fiſh, that are dreſſed with Oiſters. 

If you would have a Side-diſb of a large Pike, af- 


theſe Neſs build 


or Coves with earthen Pots, to place 


him into four Quarters, let the 
Head 


ter you have cut 
| Ppp2 
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Head be dreſſed in a Court Bouillon, one of the 
Middle Pieces with white Sauce, the other in a 


Haſh, or in a Ragoo, and the Tailk piece fry'd 
arniſhed 
with ſmall Cruſts of fry'd Bread, and a ſmall Ra- 


with Caper Sauce: The Haſh is to be 


goo of Pike Livers, Roes and Capers, garniſhing 
the Dith with Flowers and green Herbs. 

To dreſs a Pike with Sauce after the German 
Manner, after the Pike has been well cleanſed 
and gutted, let it be cut into twoParts, and boiled 
in Water, but not outright; then taking it out, 
let it be ſcalded till it becomes very white, and 
put it into a Stew-pan, with White-wine, chopt 
Capers, Anchovies, Thyme, fine Herbs and Muſh- 
rooms cut ſmall, as alſo Truffles and Morilles 
then let all boil gently together, leſt the Fiſh 
ſhould break, and throw in a Lump of good But- 
ter, and thicken the Sauce with a little Parmeſan 
when it is ready, you may dreſs your Diſh, and 
garniſh it as you pleaſe. 

The Poliſh Manner of dreſſing a Pike is, to boil 
Parſley Roots in Water with White. wine and Vi- 
negar, which you have ſeaſon'd with Salt, and 


while the ſame is boiling, throw in your Pike, 


and then when it is time, add thereto ſome Ci- 
tron, Pepper, Sugar, and a little Saffron. 


Thoſe who have a mind to have Pike Filets 


Fryd, or otherwiſe, aſſoon as the Pike is gutted 
and ſcalded, let it be cut into Pieces to make Fi- 


lets of it, which are to be marinated for ſome 


time; then having dipt them into a thin Paſte or 
Batter, fry them, and let them be ſerved up to 
Table, garniſhed with Parſley and Slices of Le- 
mon. 
 Pike-Filets may alſo be put into white Sauce, 

which is a kind of thickening Liquor proper for 
that Sort of Fiſh, made of a little Bread-Crum 
pounded, and ftrained through a Sieve, after 
having boiled two or three Walms in a Stew-pan, 
with a little Broth or Fiſh-Cullis : Let your Fi- 
lets be ſoaked in this Sauce, that is well ſeaſoned, 
and you may, if you pleaſe, add fome Truffles, 
with Mouſſerons and common Muſhrooms, as alſo 
ſome Lemon-]Juice as they are ſerving up to Ta- 
ble ; Laſtly; they may be dreſs'd with Cucum- 
bers, as many other Things, and ſprinkled like- 
wiſe with Lemon. Juice. 

To make a Pike. Pie; the Pike may be cut in- 
to Filets, or ſmall Pieces of the Bigneſs of one's 


Finger which are to be ſcalded, well-ſeaſon'd,| 


and toſſed up in a Stew-pan, with ſweet Butter, 
Muſhrooms, Truffles, Aſparagus-tops, and Carp- 
Roes, as alſo a Piece of Lemon thrown in as 
they are ſtewing: Then a ſmall Godivoe is to 
be made of the Fleſh of Carps or Eels, ſeaſon'd 
according to the uſual Manner, and bound with 


of Pies muſt be baked in an Oven moderaty 
heated, and ſerved up hot for Side-Diſhes, * 
Pike in Haricot with Iurnips, muſt be oy * 
to ſmall Pieces about the Length of half ap 
fer, and then ſcalded: When they are drain 
et them be fry'd brown, and one Half d 
Turnips likewiſe fry'd brown; they muſt Ain 
wards be ſtewed together over a gentle Fir 
ding a =__ thickening Liquor and Lemon Jy 
when they are ſerved up to Table. * 
A Pike in a Court Bouillon, or au Bley, being 
cut into Quarters and put into a Diſh, let Vi 
and Salt be poured upon it boiling hot, 
having cauſed White-wine, Verjuice, epper, i 
Cloves, Nutmeg, a Bay- leaf or two, Onions, wi 
Green Lemon or Orange to boil together over 
quick Fire, let your Pike be put in, and ad 
wards ſerved up dry among the Intermeſſes 
In making a farced Pie of this Sort of Fil 
let the Pikes be ſcalded, and let the Bones þ 
taken out at the Back, yet ſo as the Heads u 
Tails may be left 1 whilſt a Farce is pn 
paring with ſome of the ſame Fleſh, and that 
Eels, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Clow 
Chibbols, Butter, Muſhrooms, and fine Hei, 
Let the Skins be ſtuffed with this Farce, al 
{owed up, in order to be ſtewed in a Diſh, with 
burnt Butter, fry'd Flower, White. wine, Verjuics 
a little Broth, and a Piece of Green Lemon, then 
a Ragoo of Oiſters, Carp-Roes and Muſhroony 
is to be added, garniſhing the Diſh with fry{ 
Bread, Lemon-ſlices, and Capers. 
To have a Pike in Caſſerole, ſcale your Pila 
lard them with Eel-fleſh, and let them be ſtew! 
with burnt Butter, White-wine, Verjuice, Peppe, 
Salt, Nutmeg, Cloves, a Bunch of Herbs, Bay: 
leaves, and green Lemon; let a Ragoo be mate 
for them in the mean time, with Muſhroony 
Oiſters, Capers, fry'd Flower, and ſome of tix 
ſame Sauce in which they were ſtew'd; the 
muſt be garniſh'd with Lemon Slices, Carp us 
and fry'd Muſhrooms. 
Thoſe that fry Pikes with Anchovie-Sauce, fil 
cut them open in the Belly, and marinade then 
in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt, Chibbols, u 
Bay-leaves; they muſt alſo be flower'd before they 
are fry'd : For the Sauce, let the Anchovie k 
diffolv'd in burnt Butter, and having ſtrain d 
thro* a Sieve, add ſome Orange-Juice, pen 
and white Pepper; the Diſh is to be fang 
with fry'd Parſley and Slices of Lemon 1 
cat 
o 


1s brought to the Table. 

To roaſt a Pike, it muſt be firſt ſcalded, 
lightly, and larded with middle ſized Slips 
Eels Fleſh, ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, 
meg: Chibbols and fine Herbs: It muſt be 
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Bread-Crums foaked in Broth : The Bottom of 
your Pie muſt be filled with this Farce, and a 


ed at its whole Length, and baſted with But 
White-wine Vinegar, and green Lemon; u. 


il 

L thickening Liquor with 3 muſt be having diffolv'd Anchovies in the Sauce, 4 
l poured in before it is brought to Table. them t h the Hair-Sieve, with 2 little th 
# A Pie may likewiſe be made of a boned Pike, Flower, and add ſome Oiſters mortify d in 


and farced in the Manner hereafter expreſs'd in] Sauce, with Capers and white Pepper; the Di 
the Paragraph about a farced Pie: The Paſte|may be garniſhed with fry'd Muſhrooms, 7: 
for this Pie ought to be fine, and it muſt be ſhaped Boes, and Lemon · Slices. | | 


according to the Size of the Pie: Both theſe Sorts! 25 1 
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To dreſs a Pike on a Fleſh-day for an Inter-|and the Blood which proceeds froni them is ſe- 
u have ſcalded him, draw out the|parated from the Matter which makes the Dif- 
; after 70 | 
1 af the upper Part of the Belly; it muſt be|ference between them, and the others that pro- 
lied in luke-warm Water, and larded with|ceed from the melancholick and thick Blood, iſ- 
p Slip of Bacon; then it muſt be roaſted up-| ſuing from a Branch of the Vena Cava, and mixes 
Spit, and baſted as before : The ſame Sort of with the Excremennt. 
* ing alſo ar d for it 3 the Diſh is to- The Piles which do not run, are much more 
ed with larded Veal Sweet - breads, painful than thoſe that do: Thoſe that are with- 
io ſhrooms and Lemon - Slices. out, reſemble Warts and Figs, half opened; they 
The Hie may alſo be dreſſed according to the are very often inflam'd, and attended with Pain, 
ions found under the Article Trouts, which Redueſs, and a Fever; the others are known by 
Reader may conſult. a certain Heavineſs about the Fundament, and 
You may-likewiſe have a Pike Pottage, which Dany of going to Stool, and Blood, as has been 
ur be made with Oiſters, Turnips, or Cab-obſerved, which does not mix with the Excre- 
gte cutting the Pike into ſeveral Pieces, that are ment. ö en een 3 
1 fryd in a Pan with Butter, and after-( The Piles cure Melancholy, and Pains in the 
ads fewel in an Earthen Pot with ſome Fiſh- Kidneys and tho' they occaſion Pain, it's cer- 
oth, or ſtrain d Peaſe-ſoop ſeaſon'd with Pep-|tain they avert other Diſtempers z and it's good 
\ Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs; then having | Advice given to thoſe that are wont to have f ax i 
ed Oiſters, the Pottage is to be laid a ſoaking | not to get themſelves entirely cured of them, be- 
th the Broth in which the Fiſh was ſtew'd ; cauſe of the Dangers which may enſue thereup- 
ge File muſt be dreſſed in the ſame Pottage, as on; when they run very much, they muſt b 
ſo the Oiſters, and the whole Meſs muſt be gar-|gently ſtopped. _ TEE 
iſhed with Bread and Muſhrooms fry'd, ſqueez-| In curing the Piles, the Patient muſt firſt be 
g in ſome Lemon-Juice as it is ſerving up to bled once or twice in the Arm, and they muſt af- 
ue _- PE | | | terwards be rub'd with a Pomatum made of two 
en Turnips are uſed, they muſt be fry'd| Drams of Antimony, half a Dram of Coral, or 
ith burnt Butter and Flower, and then ſtew'd| Hartſhorn burnt, and half a Dram of Frankin- 
ith Pepper and Salt; they are afterwards to be cenſe; mix the whole together, with three Spoon- 
wd in good Order upon the ſoak d Cruſts with fuls of Roſe. oil, or elſe you may make Uſe of 
be Pike, © oy the following Receipt. 
The-ſame Thing may be done with the Cab-| Take of the Fat or Greaſe of a Duck, and a 
age, after it has bee ſcalded and chopp'd ſmall, | Hen, of each one Ounce, two Ounces of the Oil 
and as for the - Pike, it may be larded with Eel- of Roſes, _— Grains of Opium, ten Grains of 
fleſh. — OY - _._ |Saffron reduced into Powder, and the Yolks of 
A Pottage may alſo be made of farced Pike,| ſome Eggs; mix the whole together, and make a 
knd to that Purpoſe, it would only be requiſite to| Pomatum thereof; this done, a very exact Regi- 
Jook a little back upon the Inſtructions contain di men muſt be obſerved, and that is, to eat no groſs 
In the Paragraph of Farced Pike; and for the Pot-| Meats, nor to uſe too much Salt, Spices, Onions, 
ge of Pike Filets and Cruſts farced with Pikes, | Garlicks and Leeks in Ragoos, neither muſt the 
de Article Pottage may be conſulted. I Patient uſe Legumes much; he muſt likewjſe put 
PILE, a Term in Heraldry, ſignifying an Or-|a great deal of Water to his Wine, and wh 
unary, confiſting of a two-fold Line, form'd after] there is Occaſion to purge him, infuſe two Drams 
de manner of a Wedge, being probably ſome-| of Rhubarb all Night on hot Embers in a Glaſs 
thing like the Figure of a Roman Pilum, which] of Water, and of the Decoction of Succory-water, 
Ws 2 tapering Dart about five Foot long, and] adding thereto after it is ſtrain'd, an Ounce of 
harpiiel” at the Point with Steel4 the File is| the Syrup of dry'd Roſes, infuſed in a Glaſs of the 
on mecked, engrailed, &c. like other Ocdina-| Decoction of Tamarinds and Plantain, two Drams 
the Beg iſſues indifferently from any Point of} of the Peel of Citrine Mirabolans, and after you 
the Eſottcheon. Saget hong: 
oy 


__ — 


have ſtrained it, add to it an Ounce of the com- 
pound Syrup of Saccory. 


- - 


2-9-0 | The Bleeding of the Piles 2 be ſtopp'd, 
|. le beareth a Pile Gules, by the| by giving the Patient for ſome Mornings ng, 
7 Name of Shandois, [two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Milfoil or Tor- 


mental. | | 
Wh 1 | He may, in the Yolk of an Egg, for ſeveral 
PILES, otherwiſe called Emrods, a Diſtemper Days, take a Dram of the Seed refolium. 
auliſting of ſmgll Pimples or Tumours, which| To cure the Piles qatively, you need do no 
e round the Fundament, from which the] more than drink for ſome Days a Decoction of 
Niet and moſt melancholick Blood flows: | Reſt-harrow, or put into every Glaſs of Wine and 
re Et oſe which are internal and external; Water that the Patient drinks, a Pinch of the 
4 ternal do not appear. they conſiſt of me-|Powder- of Biſtort, or elſe let him ſwallow for 
Encholick and ſerous Blood, which is convey di three Days ſucceſſively two Drams of Galbanum 
Jaan x'fmall Branch of the Vena Porta : They | with a little Water, 2 105 
f N= very much Pain in going to Stoo , . , 
"Yor; 8 * 
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If the Perſon ſuffers Pain accomr d with 


an 
an Inflammation, let him make uſe o 


Pomatum of the ſame; and when it begins to 
grow cold, add the Yolks of two Eggs to it. 

An admirable Remedy for the Piles, is to drink 
a Dram of red Coral, or Drofs of Iron, in ſome 


Plantain Water; and alfo to make a Fomentation _ Water in the Summer, and in warm in th 
zuter. 


of a Decoction of petty Mullein or Henbane, and 
in lieu of this Cataplaſm, you may uſe the Pow- 


der of burnt Paper, or the Shavings of Lead, or of Agarick and Hiera picra, for two or three 
Bole Armoniack with the white of an Egg; o-|together, with her Cafting at Night, which u 
thers reduce Oiſter-ſhells, whether crude or|cleanſe her Head; then waſh her Tongue yi 
burnt, into a very fine Powder, and incorporate|Roſe-water, and anoint it three or four Da 


it with a little freſh Butter. 
As for the Piles that are ſtopped up, if you 
would have them run, you may open them with 
Leeches; or elſe either rub them with Fig-leaves, 
apply the Juice of Cyclamen to them, or foment 
em with Wine, wherein you have boiled fome 
Smallage : You may likewiſe bruiſe ſome Pelli- 
tory of the Wall with a little Salt, and apply it, 
or elſe bathe them with the 
Garden-flag. 

If the Piles ſhould be ulcerated, they muſt be 
rubbed with the Oil of Eggs, that have been 
long beaten in a Leaden Mortar. 
| PLL or Pelf, a Term of Falconry, ſignifying 
that which a Hawk leaves of her Prey after ſhe 
is relieved. 

P1MPERNEL, in Latin Anagallzs, a Plant o 
which there are two Sorts, the Male and the Fe- 
male: The Male is a ſmall Plant, which has a 
ſquare Stem, and lies upon the Ground: Its 
Leaves are ſmall, and almoſt round, growing 
upon a ſquare Bough, the Seeds are round, and 
the Flowers red; it grows in the Fields, Gardens 
and rich Soils, and bloſſoms in the midf of Sum- 


mer. ; 
This kind of Pimpernel is abſterſive, allays 
Pains, is good againſt the Plague and Poiſon ; 1 
you take 1t before you go to Bed, and cover your 
ſelf well, it will cauſe you to ſweat out the peſti- 
lential Humours : Its Water or Juice is good for 
the Bitings of mad Dogs; and Huntſmen make 
uſe of it when their Dogs are bitten by wild 
Beaſts; the Juice being uſed in a Gargle purges 
Phlegm, and allays the Tooth-ach ; being put in- 
to the * Noſtril, it hinders Inflammations 
to increaſe; the Juice being taken in at the Noſe 
evacuates Phlegm from the Brain; the ſame be- 


ing applied with Honey, diſſolves every thing that] lower and more knotty than the other. 
diſturbs the Sight, and heals Wounds; a Dram of the Fruit in une before they gape, yet hari 
28 being taken in ſome Wine, reſiſts the hung two Years, preſerve them in their 


Poiſon of Serpents. 
The Female Pimpernel differs no otherwiſe from 


the other, but that the Leaves are larger, and the] Nuts may be buryed a little deeper: 
Flowers blue: It grows hike the Male in the|them in fine Compoſt of She 
Woods of the Appenine, and elſewhere in High-|ter them in February; this 
ways and Ditches, and flouriſhes all the Summer : 


It has the ſame Virtues with the Male, 


the fol-| applied to the Eyes, or its Juice dro 
lowing Receipt. Take ten Drams of white Lead, takes away Inflammations, Dimneſs and Vx 
two Drams of burnt Lead, twenty Grains off from them; the blue Pimpernel being boile u 
Camphire, as much Opium and Tragacant re-|Salt and Water, is very good to cure 
duced to Powder, two Drams of Wax, with a|and Hand- worms, if you waſh your Handy thy, 
ſufficient Quantity of Oil and Roſemary, make a|with. 


and which troubles them as it does Chickem 
33 from Cold and Moiftneſs in the 


Juice of the Roots of 


PIN r 
Pimpernel with red and blue Leaves 05 


t into they 
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Pix, a Diſeaſe to which Hawks are inc 


1 
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hr. 


rom feeding on groſs Meats, not well 


For Cures firſt give her a ſcouring Pill mah 


Oil of Sweet-Almonds : When you ſee the bus 
white and ſoft, being then thoroughly ripe, f 
and take it off with a tharp Awl or Bodkin; the 
anoint the Place two or three times a Day wi 
the ſaid Oil, until it be cured. 

If your Hawk has got the Pin in her Foot, of 
her gently, and cut out the Core or Corn wii 
ariſes in the Balls of unquiet Hawks while t 
are in the Mew; then have a Plaiſter in a Rea 
neſs to apply thereto made of Galbanum, whit 
Pitch, and Venice Turpentine ſpread on ſoft Ia 
ther, and ſo tied as not to be removed, yet nath 
ſtrait as to hurt her; ſhe muſt ſtand on a Pa 
foft lined, be kept warm, and dreſt three or fo 
times a Week until cured. 

P1Nne-TREE in Latin Pinus, a Tree of which 
there are reckoned in all to be ten Sorts, but 
the Domeſtick or Sative has the Preference: 
It has a Trunk that grows very gh, the Botton 
whereof has no Branches, but the upper Part has 
and the Bark of it is rugged, and of a dark re; 
the Timber is heavy, and of a dark yellow Hu 
the Leaves grow in Pairs, they are ſmall pointed 
have one prickly End, and are always green 
The Flowers or rather Catkins leave no Fm 
behind them, however they grow upon the ſam 
Stalk : The Pine-apple, which is the Fruit, is d. 
conical Form and Colour inclining to red; i 
conſiſts of ſeveral Scales, in which are wrapttw 
oblong Stones covered over with a ſmall 
which is eaſily taken off; there is in ext 
thoſe Stones a white, tender and ſweet 
Kernel. The wild Pine differs no otherwiſe i 
the Sative, but that it does not grow ſo tal, 
and that the Leaves are ſhorter, and the Fu 


ſmaller. 
The Pine-tree is Male and Female, the fir 
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in Sand, as you do Acorns ; then ſet or ＋ 
in Ground cultivated like the Fir, by ur 
Dung, mi 
moſt never 
and they come to an Inch high before A 
A Spaniſh Author ſays, that to macerate 7 
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re Days 


in a Child's Urine, and three in Wa- 
vill have a wonderful Effect upon them; 
1 indeed this would be an expeditious Proceſs 


lantations. ; ; 
Lang 1a em as Peaſe, but at wider Diſtances, 


remov'd, they may be taken up Earth 

1 - * if pulled up forcibly, they miſcarr 

e ſooneſt of any Tree, and therefore it is be 
dere Nuts may be ſet, and commodiouſly de- 
ned, never to move them at all; the ſafeſt 
uſe is to ſet the Nuts in an earthen Pot, and 
froſty Weather ſhewing it a little to the 
ne. the entire Clod will come out with them, 
dich muſt he preſerved and ſet in the naked 
th in fit Holes prepared before-hand, or as 
on 25 the Thaw is univerſal. Some ſtrew a few 
dats at the Bottom of the Pits, in which the na- 
+4 Roots are tranſplanted 3 and this they ſay 
8 


akes them ſhoot more in one Year, than the 
duld do in three; ſome break their Shel 
> haſten their Growth, but it rather deſtroys 


hem. 6 
The Domeſt ick Pines grow well with us in 
ountains and Plains. Some ſay, an wy Soil, 

pecially light, hazely, Brick Earth will do; 

id that they will not refuſe moiſt, barren Gra- 

|, or any ſort of poor or rocky Grounds or 

ys, except they are too moiſt, and ſpue. 

As to the medicinal Properties of the Pine, the 

ark is aſtringent and deſiccative; the Fruit, in 

ance and Spain is much us'd in Ragoos of Pa- 

Iry-works; it ſerves alſo to alleviate Coughs 

ing diftill'd quite green, they take away Wrin- 

les from the Face, and hinder the Growth of the 
reaſts; they are alſo proper to bind the Body, 
nd avert Deflux ions; but the Juice of the Leaves 
much more efficacious for this Effect; thoſe 
ho are ſubject to the Sciatica and Palſey, ought 

d eat the Kernels of them, but they ſhould firſt 

ſteeped in cold Water to take away their A- 

nmony; for they will by that Means receive a 

perate Heat and Cold, mixed with a watery 

x et Subſtance, which participates a little 


They pound the Kernels of Pine in a Marble 
ortar, and expreſs an Oil from them, which is 
Qoral and mollifies; and which being drank 
L ſome Malmſey Wine, will repair Vigour loſt 
' Morous Embraces : The Stuff which remains 
er the Expreſſion is made, ſerves to clean the 


The Pine. Apple has a balſamick and antiſcor- 
ack Virtue; and one Remedy for the Scur- 
u to take ſome Pine. Apples, and an Hand- 
« t th 


* 


em into {mall Bits, infuſe 'em in a conve- 
vr ntity of Beer, which boil till half or a 
0 it be conſumed; of which drink a 
. from time to time. This Decoction will 
4 the Palſey, the Retractions of the Mem- 
e wandering Pains, and other Symptoms that 
Attendants of the Scurvy. 

altos. tea is another ſort of Pine, and to be 

nated in the ſame Manner; it affects cold 

ads, and therefore mi ght proſper in ſome 


or elſe two or three Ounces of the Bark ; 


PI N 

tolerable Degree in England, as well as in Ger- 
mam, Myſcovy, Ec. There is alſo the Piceaſter, a 
wilder ſort, out of which the greateſt Store of 
Pitch is boil'd ; Mr. Evehn ſays, the Body 
of it being cut or burnt down, will emit Suckers 
— Root, which neither the Fir nor Pius 
WIII do. | | 

PIN E, a Plant of which there are ſeyeral ſarts, 
moſt of them being ſingle z but ſome bear dou- 
ble Flowers, whereof the beſt are the feather'd 
ones. | 

A Pink ſhoots out from its Roots, long, ſtraight, 
thick, hard Leaves, of a bluiſh Calqur; in the 
Middle of which riſes a Stem, long, round, and 
jointed at certain Diſtances : The Flowers grow 
on the Top of this Stem, and they conſiſt of ſe- 
veral variegated Leaves, WP arted by a hollow 
membranous Cup, in the Midſt of which Cup ap- 
pears a Chive which in. time becomes a Fruit 
of a cylindrical Form opening at Top, involved 
in the Cup itſelf, and full of little flat Seeds 
of a black Colour, which grow ripe, if we ſet 
the Flower in the ſame Place it ſtood in when it 
firſt began to bloom: When any of the Seeds 
are gathered, choice muſt be made of the moſt 
fertil Flowers, ſuch as do moſt readily bear it: 
Thoſe Flowers are eaſily diſcovered by any Flo- 
riſt, who has been but a ſhort time acquainted 
with the Nature of raiſing them. | 

That the Method taken 1n raiſing this Plant 
may be natural, tis proper to begin with thoſe 
Precepts that relate to the manner of ſowing it, 
ſince Seed is the Principle of all Vegetables. 
Pinks are ſet indifferently either in open Ground, 
upon Beds, in earthen Pots, or in Tubs, in Au- 
tumn, or in the Month of March : If they are ſet 
in open Ground, a Plot is marked out as lar 
as is judged convenient, upon which the Mould 
is ſpread, the fineſt that can be got, a good Inch 
deep, laying out the Ground according to the 
Rules of Gardening. 

If they are to be ſown in Beds, the Mould of 
theſe Beds will be ſufficient of it ſelf without 
Artifice, containing in it a ſufficient Stock of Salt 
to raiſe a Plant to a perfe& Growth, till it's 
thought proper to remove it. | 

But if Pots or Tubs are made uſe of, they fill 
the Bottom with good common Earth well fifted, 
and cover it with Mould an Inch deep at leaſt : 
Some that have wrote upon this Subject, have in- 
deed no Taſte of this Compoſition, but Experi- 
ence, which is of much more Weight than their 
Imaginations, makes it appear to be the certain 
Truth, and the Rule to be follow'd herein. 

The Garden Plots and Pots being thus pre- 
pared, the Seed is ſown as thin as poſſible, that 
is, if upon plain Ground, in Drills drawn 
by a Line; if in Pots or Tubs, upon even 
Ground only: When it is thus ſown, it muſt 
immediately be cover'd either with a Rake, or 
one's Hand: This done, it muſt be inſtantly wa- 
tered, that the Mould which is naturally light, 
uniting itſelf with the Seed, may warm the Shoot, 
and ſooner diſpoſe it to become a Plant; to which 


end Care muſt be likewiſe taken to ſow the Pinks 
Qqq 2 | in 
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in ſuch Places as are expoſed to the Sun, and 
carry your Pots thither, if any be ſown in em. 

The Gardener ought always to be ſtocked with 
good ſtore of Pink-Seeds, that he may have where- 
withal to ſow in abundance 3 for a good Floriſt 
will not be at this Trouble, without an Expecta- 
tion that ſome of them will at laſt deſerve to be 
cultivated; and of a thouſand which are often 
planted,they ſeldom meet with many that deſerve 
their Care: Theſe Plants as ſoon as they are 

raiſed, muſt be often watered . REES 

When the Pink, arrive to a Growth pro- 
per for Tranſplantation, Beds are laid out 
with Lines four Inches aſunder, and the Pixks 
planted in thoſe Lines at the ſame Diſtanc&« 
The only Seaſon proper for this Work, is to- 
wards the latter End of March, or the 2 
of April; and the Pinks thus planted will grow 
the firſt Year without bearing any Flowers; but 
having in this State ſurvived a Winter, during 
which they muſt be ſecured from the hard Froſts 
with Mats, they will be perceived to multiply at 
the Foot, and thruſt out ſome young Suckers, 
from the midſt of which ariſe the Stems, ſome 
of which bear Flowers, and others ſerve only for 
Layers. 

As ſoon as the Pinks are planted, they muſt 
be covered in the Day-time with Straw Mats 
ſhaped like the Ridge of a Houſe, or with Cloth 
ſtretched over in the ſame manner, to preſerve 
them from the too piercing Heat of the Sun, 
which would otherwil: ſcorch the Root, and re- 
tard their Recovery: This muſt be carefully done 
for the firſt ſeven or eight Days, unleſs ſome 
Rain falls and ſaves that Trouble; however, you 
muſt be ſure to uncover em in the Evening, that 
oy may enJoy the Influence of the Night, which 
is always favourable to theſe Plants at that Seaſon. 
The next Month of the following Year, after the 
Pinks are bloomed, every Plant that is in Flower 
muſt be viſited; and if any are found to be more 
beautiful than the reſt, they may be marked 
out for Layers, which is one of the ways uſed 
to multiply this Plant; but the firſt way is only 
proper where a Nurſery is treated of. 

After ſowing, which is the firſt Method uſed 
for augmenting the Species of Pinks, follows that 
of Layers, to ſucceed in which, ſuppoſing the Pink 
deſerves, and the Layers be well grown, this Me- 
thod muſt be obſerved ; get a Pen- knife, or ſome 
other Inſtrument of the like Nature, that will 
cut clean, and 1 * pitched upon the Layers 
that ſeem to be the firmeſt and moſt beautiful, 
make an Ineiſion in the Middle of the Knot as 
near the Root as poilible; but the Inciſion is not 
to be made above half way, or at the moſt, but 
two thirds; and this being done, lay the Layer 
along, ſtay it with a little Hook, and ſupport it 
with another ſmall Stick, if the Layers are to be 
put into open Ground, but if in Pots, the Edges 
of the Pots will be a ſufficient ſupport to them; 
then that Part muſt be covered afreſn that lies in 
the Ground with a little Mould, and watered; 
after which it muſt be left to itſelf, till in time it 
is fit for further Care. 


If the Layers are in open Ground, Cates 
be taken to cover them the three firſt Hind 
fear of too great Heat: If they are in Pott 8 
may be removed into the Shade, and after, # 
laced in ſuch an Expoſition as will {x ws 

doneſt in Motion: The Layers ought ww 
Root towards the Middle of September, which 
thing that ought to be obſerved; and if it hw 
ceived they have not done it, or that they jay 
ſhot out nothing but ſmall Fibres almoſt jw 
ceptible, a Bed muſt be prepared that is ni 
rately warm, and fit to receive Pots: This 
which is a great Friend to Plants, animaty{ 
Parts diſpoſed to ſhoot out into Roots. 
2 Layers indeed that are in the open 

ave not the ſame Advantage 3 for Wicht 
ſon they mifcarry oftner than in Pots: Hoe, 
it does not always 1 there have beam 
Layers, that without ſtriking Root at that fi 
have ſurvived the Winter though in open Eu 
and have taken Root towards the latter Ed 
March. 

Amongſt the Productions which one Stock q 
Pink brings forth, there are ſome which are m 
ſmaller than the reſt ; theſe are left to maintm 
the Maſter-ſtock, which, till its Flower beg 
to degenerate, will ſupply it every Year wi 
Layers ; and whereas the Earth wherein we mult 
our Layers is uſually ſomething light, dq 
ſequently not over moiſt, it oug 
to be watered, and the Layers expoſed to 
hot Sun. ; 

It's certainly an Error, to call that Part d 
a Pink which we cut off, and which has no we 
ner of Root, a Sucker, rather than a Shp, wad 
is that ſmall Branch in a Plant that is not roo 
and which is ſet in the Earth on purpoſe to ti 
Root ; but ſince that is the eſtabliſhed Termi 
it, it's to be obſerved, that multiplying by i 
ers is the third Expedient, and this is the Mall 
of doing it: Make choice of the Suckers 1 
having diligently obſerved the Stock or Fo- 
the Pint; the ſmalleſt are always the beſt; i 
muſt be cut off with a Pair of Sciſſars, will 
two or three Joints of the Heart, which uU 
Place from whence the Leaves ſpring, but ( 
muſt be taken they have no more; wi 
are cut, let them be ſplit into four Pa e 
one End to the other ; and the Inciſion 1 
directed from the Joint neareſt the E 
to the Second, and having cut off the L 
three Inches Breadth next the Middle, kf ben 
be laid in the Sun till they begin to wither, bs 
throw them into freſh Water, wherein they 
be continued till they are found to recovet? 
Vigour. 2 

When this is done, they muſt be taken o 
the Water, and having Tubs and Pots min 
the Bottom with common Earth well 
covered with two Inches of Mould at leaſt; 0 
the Suckers up to the ſecond Joint, ps 
Earth a little hard upon them, and having gt 
them good watering, ſet them in the A 35 
they will in the End be found to thrive ng 
faction. It ought to be no manner ef N 
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ſt or others, that they are not perceived 
Root according to Expectation; how- 

when tis found that Nature has not ſuffi- 
wo, operated in them towards the tenth or 
«74 of September, the Pots muſt be laid in 
— Beds, and Care taken to cover them with 


2 Compoſition of Earth fit for Pinks, 
hich love naturally to be cool, one third of the 
t Kitchen-Garden Earth, one third and a 
of Mould, and half a third of yellow Earth 
nit be uſed, and all of it well ſifted and mixed 
ther : That being done, Pots muſt be had of 
middle ſize, larger at Top than at the Bottom, 
hat the Pinks may with the more Eaſe be taken 
at upon occaſion z they muſt be filled with this 
which muſt be preſſed down a little to 
rent it from ſinking, as afterwards it may be 
pt to do: But Care muſt be had, that the Pots 
e filled with this Earth no higher than within 
good Finger's Breadth of the Top, filling 


them qui 


he Flor! 
h take 


quite up afterwards with pure red Mould. 
When the Pots are thus prepared, and that it 
in found the Layers have taken Root, they muſt 
be cut from the Stock as near the Stem as poſ- 
fble, and you muſt ſee that the two Branches 
of the Layers, that is, the lower Parts, which 
were ſeparated by the Inciſion, and to which the 
ſmall Fibres adhere, be exactly equal: The Ex- 
tremity of the Leaves muſt be pared off, which 
3s the Method that has hitherto been conſtantly 
obſerved, _ ; 
Having exactly purſued theſe Directions, it 
may be laid down for a certain Maxim, that the 
fitteſt Seaſon to plant your Layers, is about the 
Beginning of October, and being then looſen'd from 
the Stock, there is nothing more to do but to 
Pot them, which 1s thus 1 The Layers 
being prepar'd as directed, one of them muſt be 
taken, and a Hole made in the Middle of the Pot 
with the Fore-Finger, large and deep enough 
to receive the Layer; and having put it in, the 
Hole muſt be filled up with the Mould, preſſed 
bard down againſt the wy and then Wa- 
ter on it; after which the Pots are to be placed 
in the Shade, where they muſt be left for ten 
or twelve Days, in which time they uſually re- 
cover, 

Is certain, the readieſt way to manage Plants 
with Succeſs, is always to have regard to the 


they originally came : The Pink which grew firſt 
n a very temperate Climate, requires likewiſe a 
moderate Heat of the Sun ; ſo that after theſe 
Plants have been kept in the Shade for the firſt 
en Days, they may be removed into an Eaſtern 

ſition, which agrees beſt with them: The 
Tixk is not very ſenſible of Cold, and therefore 
Jeu may venture to let it ſtand the firſt Shock of 
4 roit, nay it has been often obſerved that they 
th weathered out Winter 'very ſucceſsfully in 
© open Ground: However, tis not adviſeable 

leave the Pots out all Winter. 


ſoon therefore as the Frofts come on, the 


Conſtitution they are of, and Place from whence 


at 
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for want of that into a Chamber, or ſome other 
Place ſecured from the "Inſults of the Air. If it 
ge a mild Winter, and that the Earth in the 

ots grown dry, it will not be amiſs to give 
them a little Water drawn freſh-from a Well, or 
ſome other Place of the like Nature; but if it 
freezes, or there is any Expectation of a Froſt, 
you muſt by all means avoid it, for otherwiſe 
the Pinks will receive more hurt than good. 

There is no Animal fo great an Enemy to 
Pinks as Rats; for which reaſon you muſt be 
conſtantly upon the guard, and make uſe of all 
the Means hitherto invented to ſecure the Plants 
againſt them. 

There is no ſet time fixed for removing Pinks 
out of the Green-houſe, for that depends abſo- 
lutely upon the Duration of the Winter; but 
they are uſually removed about Eafter,' and ſet 
in ſome Place ſheltered from the hoary Froſt, 
(to which that Seaſon is frequently too ſubject) 
and where the Sun does not pierce; for theſe 
Plants having as it were been long Priſoners, 
ought by degrees to be inured to the open Air; 
otherwiſe they will be in * of being ſuffo- 
cated and deſtroyed by it. If you obſerve any 
Leaves about the Pinks that are inclinable to be 
rotten, the Plants muſt be cleared of them, which 
is done either in plucking or cutting them off 
near the Trunk, as clean as may be. 

When your Pinks have continued for a certain 
ſpace in the foremention'd Shelter, it will then 
be time to remove them into ſuch Places as are 
judged moſt proper to bring them to a juſt 
Growth : Though the Eaftern Expoſition is e- 
ſteemed the moſt beneficial, yet they will thrive 
exceedingly well in a Southern Aſpect, and grow 
very faſt by the help of the Watering-pot, the 
Water being firſt warmed in the Sun, They ought 
never to be watered till after Sun-ſet, and uſe 
muſt always be made of a little Pot, to the 
end the Water gently 1 upon them like 
Rain, the Earth may not be broken up by it; 
as to the Quantity of Water to be thrown up- 
on them, that is left to the Judgment of the 
Floriſt. 

When the Pzxks begin to Spindle, they will 
require a little more Care than they had be- 
fore; for then ſmall Sticks peeled about the Big- 
neſs of one's little Finger, muſt be fixed at the 
Foot of the Spindle, tying it with a little Ruſh 
to it as it grows up ; for the Spindles are natu- 
rally ſo weak, that they will otherwiſe be una- 
ble bo ſupport the Flowers without bending too 
much. 

The frequent watering of the Pinks, by which 
Means the Earth is waſhed away, together with 
the Heat of the Sun which dries it up, often 
obliges the Gardener to turn up the Surface anew, 
and tis certain, he will ſoon be ſenſible of the 
Effects of it; after which they always throw a 
little Bed-mould upon it, either for the Neatneſs 
of it, or for the Advantage the Flower draws from 
it, by the Concourſe of new Salts which penetrate 
when watered, AA 
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No Plant requires the Aſſiſtance of Art more 
than the Pink: Sometimes it ſhoots. out more 
Buds than are convenient, in which caſe of pre- 
judicial Fertility it is diſcharged of ſome of them 
in the moſt proper Manner, efpecially one is cut 
oft, when two grow oppoſite ta each other; for 
in raiſing of Pinks, tis the Beauty rather than 
the Abundance of Flowers that is coveted; the 
Buds to be taken off, muſt be thoſe that grow 
neareſt the Stock ; and this is an Operation which 
requires abundance of Prudence, for more muſt 
be retrenched from thoſe that want a great deal 
of Nouxiſhment, and leſs from thoſe that grow 
naturally large; in which Caſe they are often 
left all on to prevent their burſting, to which they 
are naturally ſubject. As for thoſe which are 
apt to burſt, when there are any ſuch, the Bud 
is bound up and lit a little on that Side which 
feems to bunch out ; the thick ſhort Bud is that 
which there is moſt Reaſon to diſtruſt. 

When the Pinks are in Bloom, it muſt be con- 
ſidered whether all things are ſo diſpoſed by 
Nature, and in fo regular a Manner, as is requi- 
ſite to make a beautiful Pink, in defect of which 
they do, as it were, comb thoſe that require it in 
this Manner : After your Hands are waſhed, and 
wiped dry, take the ill-faſhioned Pink, and ſtroke 
it from the Husk upwards, opening it a little; 
pou muſt obſerve the Leaves, which are irregu- 

arly placed, and thoſe diſpoſe in the beſt Order 

you can; after which the Difference may be 
oblerved between the firſt and ſecond Difook- 
tion. g 

When the truly Curious meet with any Flowers 
that burſt, and are conſequently unable to pre- 
ſerve the Leaves in their due Order, they make 
uſe of a little round Piece of Paſte. board, no big- 


ger than the Flower, with a Hole in the Middle, 


through which they thruſt the Flower, and having 
artfully diſpoſed the Leaves of it, they make it 
look large and beautiful. | 

The Flowers which grow in Pots are uſually 
ſet on Planks placed upon Treſſels, and if they 
are ranked in juſt Order, they draw the Admi- 
ration of all that behold them: Whilſt they are 
in Flower, whether they grow in Pots, or in the 
open Ground, they ought conſtantly to be co- 
vered; for this Flower is of ſo delicate a Nature, 
that the Sun will dry it up in a ſhort Time, and 
the Rain ſpoil its Luſtre : Some there are, who, 
to make the Flower laſt the longer, carry them 
into the Shade, which is a good Method. 

Some being curious to know the Marks of a 
good Pink, that may be ſaid to be a beautiful one 
which is large, adorn'd with good Store of Leaves, 
and ſhaped like a little Dome; that whoſe White 
is clear, and not ſtreaked with Carnation, whoſe 
Leaves are united at the End, not indented, round 
and not pointed; that which is the moſt varie- 
gated is the moſt eſteem'd, eſpecially if the 
Mixtures be well divided, and not imbibed: A. 
gain, that Mixture is eſteemed the moſt beautiful 
that begins from the Bottom, and continues to 
the Top of the Flower: If with all theſe Beauties, 


ſo agreeable to the Eye, the Leaves are beautifully li 


— 
diſpoſed by Nature, or in defect of that % 
Floriſt takes Care to order them himſelf, he 
ſay of ſuch a Flower, that it deſerves to be al 
vated, that it has rewarded our Care, and 
ought to value it for its Beauty. 

The common Maladies attending theſe Play 
are certainly much eaſier prevented than 
ſuch as Putrefaction, and their turning hn 
the firſt of theſe is prevented, if we take Carey 
to water them too much, and to cut off the y 
we perceive affected to the Quick, before It pug 
too far, and then cover the Plant with ſome}, 
dry Earth: As for the ſecond Diſeaſe incideyy 
this Plant, the readieſt Way to ſecure the Flay 
from it, is not to let it grow dry, nor expoſe 
to an Aſpect that does not agree with it; toþ 
cure it as much as may be from Fogs, which 
apt to infect it to that Degree that it will m 
avoidably loſt, Where-ever Pinks are ſet ini. 
den, it muſt not be amongſt Flowers of the 
Kind; entire Borders are indeed frequently ply 
ed with them, which appear very beautiful d 
ring the Seaſon ; but the beſt Way of raiſingia 
is in Pots, which look very agreeable on Sex 
raiſed for that Purpoſe. 

PIN k, (Indian) in Latin Tagetes Indicu, 11 
Plant that ſhoots up into a Stem about a Footwl 
a half high, divided into ſeveral Branches, full 
Leaves indented on the Edges, and pointeds 
top; radiated Flowers appear at the Extra 
of each Bough ; they are round, and compelg 
of ſeveral Leaves well ordered, and of a yelly 
Colour, whoſe Disk conſiſts of ſeveral Flourids 
placed on Embrio's, and contained in a Cupd 
one Leaf, ſhaped like a Pipe; the Embrio, in tim 
becomes an angular Seed, ſhut in a little la 
Head, and faſten'd to its Bed. 

This Plant is raiſed in our Gardens for the vale 
of its beautiful Flowers, which however hare 
very ſtrong Smell: It is ſown at the End of ak 
in Drills, drawn over it croſs-ways, and ins 
ſtraight a Line as poſſible : Its Seed being nas 
of the ſmalleſt, it cannot well be ſown too thu, 
and the Stem being ſomewhat ſucculent, requm 
good Nouriſhment to raiſe it: Being a Plant tt 
is afraid of the Cold to the laſt Degree, it mi 
be covered with Mats to ſecure it from the Hoa 
Froſt. After it is once riſen, and thus taken ( 
of, let it continue in this Condition fix Weeks 
two Months, during which Time, it will amt 
to a ſufficient Strength and reaſonable Gron 
and may then be fit to be tranſplanted into if 
Middle of the Border, as the moſt proper Pls 
among Dwarf-flowers: Some have mingled th 
Rong other Flowers of the larger Size, 
then they muſt not be put in the Middle, but a 
the Edges, becauſe the former being full 8 
Branches will hide the Pixks, and deprive 
Gardener of a very agreeable Ornament. o 
| They ought to be ſet about a Foot aſunder, 
three Inches deep, in a Hole made with a 
ble, and the Earth muſt be preſſed down 
their Roots, and be preſently wate 
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karth, and the other with Mould, for they re- |of the Water gathered together in the Bladder, 
wire 4 pretty ſubſtantial Earth; they are orna- | but, the ſame being ſometimes obſtructed, at o- 
nental enough in Pots; beſides, frequent Wa. ther times un voluntary, and ſometimes bloody, 
lerings, they ſhould be kept clear of Weeds, and] we ſhall inſert Cures for the ſame. 

Irefſed with a Hoe in low ring Weather, water-| To make one piſs, and to cure the Evil, burn 
ing them preſently after, at leaſt if no Rain be|ſome Cantharides, and reduce them into Aſhes, 
zpected to fall. ; and with Vinegar draw the Salt out of theſe Aſhes, 
Pinx, (German) a ſort of Lychnis, that has and take twelve, fifteen or ſixteen Grains of it. 
Main'd the Epithet of German, becauſe it grows For thoſe who piſs a-bed, Take half an Ounce 
lentifully in that Country. The Flowers of this of Nettle-ſeeds, half an Ounce of Maſtick in 
Jant are very agreeable, and differ from other Tears, and two Ounces of Rye-flower ; pound the 
ah, whoſe Colours vaiy, whereas this is always|Seed and Maſtick very well apart, then mix em 
fa faming Red, with Leaves much larger than together, and incorporate em with the Flower, 
hoſe of the other: This Plant will thrive any] by the Means of a little hot or cold Water, and of 
dere in a Garden, provided the Place is good ;; this Paſte make ſeven or eight ſmall Cakes, which 

et when the Seed is ſown, it ſhould be in the] bake in an Oven, or upon an Hearth, and let the 
moſt compound Earth: Beds muſt be prepared | Perſon fo incontmeded eat one of them every 
or them, upon which ſome Mould muſt be Evening for ſeven or eight Days. | 
ſpread an Inch deep; let it be mingled with Gar-| Another Receipt is to take ſome Rat or Mouſe 
den Soil ſifted ; then the Surface muſt be ſmooth'd|Turd, reduce it into Powder, and putting about 
with a Rake as neatly as can be; the Seed which|an Ounce of it into ſome Broth, take it for three 
muſt be well choſen, and of a good Ripeneſs, Days together: It is an excellent Remedy for this 
muſt be fown ſcatteringly, or in Drills drawn] Imperfection. £3 
croſs 2 Bed with a Line; it muſt be covered with here's nothing better for Perſons who piſs in 
the Hand, gently paſſing over it, or elſe a fine their Sleep, and cannot hold their Water, than 
Rake muſt be uſed to ſmooth the Surface of the often to eat the Lungs of a roaſted Kid, to drink 
Red: Aſſoon as they come up they muſt be care- I in ſome Wine a Powder made of the Brain or Te- 
fully weeded and water'd, as Occaſion requires. |ſticles of an Hare, or the Bladder of a Cow, Hog, 
They are «7s 1 hy by Slips with ſome Part of Sheep or Kid, or Powder made of the Roots of 
their Roots, and by Slips without any Root, as] Biſtort or Tormentil, with the Juice of Plantain 
the Poets Hyacinth, which may be ſeen under [or Sheep's Milk, or Aſhes made of the Fleſh of 
that Head, only the German Pinks are ſet in o- an Hedg:hog, 
Ground, or Pots, where they appear very | The Cauſes of Blood paſſing thro' the uri- 
— nal Paſſages, ariſe either from the Weakneſs of 
Pixr. Por, a Veſſel that ſerves to meaſure|the Reins themſelves, from the Quality and 
Liquors with; they likewiſe call the meaſured [Quantity of the Blood contain'd in their Veſſels, 
Liquor a Pint: A Pint in France is divided into from the looſening of ſome Stone, from thePus of 
two Chopines; and a Chopine into two half Se-|ſome Ulcer, or riding too much, or elſe from ſome 
ners: The Paris Pint weighs two Pounds; St. De- |Blow received, or violent Fall; it happens alſo, 
ws Pint is double to that of Paris, and this is what tho' but rarely, that the Blood iſſues out of the 
x called a Pot in ſome of their Provinces. Bladder, either through a Flux of the Piles, or 
Pre, a Diſeaſe incident to Birds, when they [that of Women's Menſes : It alſo is ſometimes a 
have been long thirſty: It's a white and dry Skin, Symptom of a Criſis, and when that happens, you 
Which comes on and covers their Tongues: Hens |muſt ſuffer Nature to operate herſelf; but for the 
and Chickens are ſometimes ſeiz d with it, and [others, you muſt, before any Remedy be uſed, 
youmay know when they have thePip,when they | bleed more or leſs, according to the Age and 
neither eat nor drink; they are more parti- Strength of the Perſon; after which, let him 
cularly ſubject to it during the great Heats in] drink between Meals a Ptiſan made with the 
the Months of Auguſt and September. Roots of great Comfrey and Gum Arabick, or 
To prevent this Diſtemper, you muſt put in- |elſe let him take half a Glaſs of Sheep's Milk, 
io the Water you give the Birds to drink, during |a Dram of the Powder of Milfoil, with as much 
Time, the Seeds of Melons or Cucumbers, or | Bole Armoniack ; others preſcribe two Ounces 
the Juice of Beets. of Plantain-· juice, with ten Grains of Maſtick, 
Tocure this Diſtemper in your Poultry, open] and half a Dram of Bole in Powder, or an Ounce 
Bill, which you muſt keep under with two| of the Juice of Milfoil, with half a Dram of Co- 
your Left-hand Fingers, and with your other] ral; you muſt continue the Potion for four Days 
raiſe the white Skin upon the Tongue with |together every Morning faſting, or elſe mix a 
edle or Pin; and then pour ſome hot Vine- Dram of a Mouſe burnt and pounded in half a 
& into his Bill, or Spittle to waſh the Tongue] Glaſs of Plantain- juice, and let the Patient take 
dale, pounded Salt may alſo be uſed inſtead off it faſting, | | ; 
Vinegar and Spittle. Some thruſt a ſmall] Pissi NG of BLooD, a Diſtemper to which 
SI, Which they have pluck'd out of the Wing, Oxen are ſubject, either thro? their being over- 
mio the Sore. heated, or through catching of Cold upon Heat, 
bur Tege ; fee Syringa. or elſe through eating an Herb that had ſome 
31NG, a natural Action in the Diſcharge | Malignity upon it: __ as you perceive Jour 
| T T 2. 2a 
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Beaſt piſſes Blood, you muſt by no Means ſuffer 
him to drink, but give him the following Com- 
poſition, DR, 

Take a Chopine, or Pint of Man's Urine, as 
much of Oil of Olives, ſix new laid Eggs, and a 
large Handful of Soot, beat them all together, and 
let the Ox ſwallow them. 

As this Diſtemper muſt be accompany'd with 
ſome Pain, they do, in order to allay it, tie the 
Ox's Ears, and {ſlitting them with a ſmall Needle, 
till they become red all over, then you will di- 
ſcern ins certain ſmall Veins which you have 
pierced, and thro' which the Blood comes out, 
which is almoſt green; and when you have done 
this, put ſome Salt into his Mouth, and then 
walk him. 

Another Remedy is, to cauſe the Ox to ſwal- 
low the Juice of Plantain, with ſome very good 
Oil, then take ſome Powder of Tartar, and wild 
Gourd, ſteep them in red Wine or Claret, and 
make him ſwallow it out of a Horn : If this does 
not ſtop his piſſing of Blood in four and twenty 
Hours, he'll die. 

PISTACHOF-TREE, in Latin, Piſtacia, Terebin- 
thus Indica, a Tree entirely like the Turpentine- 
tree ; it produces its Fruits at the Extremity of 
its Branches, with two Coverings, the outermoſt 
being red, and of a good Smell, and innermoſt 
of a dark red without and green with inſide ; the 
Fruit of this Tree, which they call Piſfachoes, con- 
tains a white Pith, in Taſte like that of the Pine 
Kernel, it has ſomewhat that is aromatical. 

The beft Piſtachoes are brought from Arabia 
and Syria; there are of them in Naples and Ve- 
nice, and ſuch as grow wild in the Woods. 

Piſtachoes are hot, and aperitive, they are good 
for the Stomach ; they hinder the Heart. ach, for- 
tifying the Mouth and the Stomach, becauſe they 
have a little Bitterneſs in em; they ſubtilize groſs 
Humours, are good for the Liver, Lungs and 
Kidneys, and are put into Reſtoratives. 

Piſtachoes being peeled, are covered with Sugar, 
and made like Sugar Plums, theſe are cordial, and 
have an excellent Taſte. 

To have Piſftachoes in a Sar-tout, take what 
Quantity you pleaſe of them, clear them from 
their Shells, and cauſe them to be made criſp, 
which may be done thus ; When the Sugar 1s 
boiled till it becomes feathered, throw in your Pi- 
ſtachoes, and after they have continued a little 
while on the Fire, take them off, and ſtir them 
well with the Spatula till they are all covered, 
but they muſt not be ſet again over the Fire: 
Afterwards, having beat up the White of an Egg 
with a Spoon, add a little Orange-Flower-Water, 
and dip the Piſtachoes into them, let them be ta- 
ken out, and rolled in Powder Sugar that is very 
dry; at laſt, being laid in order upon white Pa- 
per, they muſt be gently baked in a Campain 
Oven, with a little Fire underneath, and more on 
the Top: Aſſoon as they are ſufficiently bak'd, 
and brought to a good Colour, they may be 
taken out of the Oven, and dry'd in the Stove. 

PITCH-TREE, Picea, reſembles the Yew-tree, 
only its Leaves are not quite of ſo brown a Green, 


K © 
its Flowers are like Cats-tails, compoſed af h; 


veral Chives, but ſterile; their Embrio's Prov 
between the Leaves from an Ear ſepary 
from them, being a leafy Seed, encloſed aſk 
Scales, which cloſing together, make the Fn; 
which is nothing but an Ear that grows grey 
and greater: Nature having made the Pitch 
ſo like the Cypreſs and Yew, the Culture thy 
agrees with the one, does ſo with the other, fo 
which you may ſee Cypreſs and Tew-tree; only 
may be obſerved here, that the Picea does nath 
well agree with ſhady Places as the Yew dog 
It delights in a dry Soil, and it would be asmg 
valued as the Yew-tree, if it was not apt to x 
bare at the Bottom; this Tree has alſo a good 
fect in the vaſt Alleys of ſpacious Gardens a 
Parks, and one may with the Shears give it th 
ſame Form as the Yew-tree : When either the 
Picea, or the other, is placed where it is un 
main, it will grow without any digging, ul 
they ſhould not be dug unleſs they are in Bodem 
nd then you will be obliged to ſtir the Earthy 
little when you cultivate the Flowers there, where 
PiT-FALL, a cheap Device wherewith lf a Foot 
may take a whole Covey of Partridges as well e ſharp 1 
ſingle ones, or indeed any other Birds: There e Stick ! 
are Pit-Palls above and under Ground; the Heng done 
chine repreſented by the following Cut, is ane to be 
of Cage, and made thus. the litt! 
nd the ot 
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This Device is compoſed of four Sticks « 
Pieces of Wood, A. B. A. D. D. C. and C B.exch 
about three Foot long, and bored through 
two Inches of the End, with a Hole big enough 
to turn ones little Finger; they muſt be p! 
on each other in a Square upon the Ground, F 
let into each other about half the Thick 
the Stick, that they may hold together i 
a Manner as to make four Ang les; then taket® 
Haſle tough Rods about the Bigneſs of ones 
ger, each four or five Foot long, which mu 


fix d in the fore-mention'd Holes, crofling 1 


over each other, that their other Ends * 
mul 
have ſtore of light ſtraight Sticks, long® 


fixed in their oppoſite Angles, as the 

Sticks in Cages uſe to be laid; then yo * 
o 

each other by Degrees, and about the et 
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rſt, and the ſhorteſt laſt, up 


that the whole will reſemble a kind of Bee- 
you muſt remember to leave a Hole at 
Top, to be covered or uncovered with ſome 
ne or the like, to take out the Birds when 
are in the Pit-fall. 


it-fall will ſerve to take ſmall Birds, Hares, 

dbets or Vermin. 
When you have found out that Partridges fre- 
quent either Vineyards, Woods, or ſome other 
Place, you muſt, before you ſpread your Net, 
pitch upon a proper Stand for your ſelf, either 
err a Hedge, a Knot of Oziers, or ſome Buſhes, 
dat ſo your Pit-fall may not be openly ſeen, and ſo 
nghten the Partridges : When the Place is fixed 
bake five or ſix Handfuls of Barley or Oats parched 
a Frying-pan, or elſe ſome Wheat, ſtrew ſome 
Grains here and there, and make a pretty long 
rain, ſo as to lead the Partridges to the Heap; 
and when you know by their Dung that they are 
come thither, then lay your Pit-fall at the Place 
_ they have dung'd, covering it with ſome 
why Branches, or Broom, or leav'd Vine-bran- 
ces, if the Seaſon allows it, and lay down ſeven 
Tais be Corn under it, with a long 

the f 

fre = artridges having been regaled there 
vat, and being greedy, will jump upon one ano- 
oh 2 that —— to touch the little Stick F. G. 
Mew ee ps the Machine extended, it will by that 
s fall upon them: When the Covey is large, 


vill ks but he that is dextrous at this Sport, 


ow how t 4 . | 7 
Thetwo o catch them another time 


hen ftrew Foun Bait under the Cage. The ſame| 


I not fail ſoon to get under the Cage| 


ou muſt compile one over with the ſame Letters: The Letter E. ſhews you 


that when the Pit- fall is light, and the Covey __ 
that you muſt put a Stone upon. the Top of the 
Pit-fall, the Weight of which will hinder a ſingle 
Partridge to let down the Cage or Trap; for o- 
therwiſe you may catch but one or two: This is 
an Artifice well known to thofe who follow the 
Sport: ft = n 

"Beſides this Pit-fall for the taking of Partridges, 
there are others of the like Nature with which 


they take ſmall Birds; the former was above the 


Earth, but theſe in and under it, and are excel- 
lent for taking Black-birds, Thruſhes, Field-fares, 
and the hike Birds that feed upon Worms. The 
beſt Seaſon for this Sport is from the Beginning 
of November to the End of March; the Device 
is cheap, profitable, and pretty common; how- 
ever, to omit nothing that may be uſeful in this 
Work ; theſe enſuing Figures will demonſtrate 
it to you. 
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The Figure mark'd A. is a plain Paddle-Staff, 
ſuch as Country- men uſe to carry in their Hands 
as they go about their Ground; with this you 
are to cut up Turfs Wherewith the Pit-fall is to 


Inches larger than the Pit; the ſame Paddle ma 

likewiſe ſerve to dig your Pits, which ſhould al- 
ways be made in the Sun near ſome Hedge, 
where Birds frequent; they may alfo be made 
in ou Woods, near ſome Holly-buſhes ; for 
Birds in hard Weather uſe to reſort to ſuchPlaces, 
in Expectation of Worms, by picking up, and re- 
moving dead Leaves that lie on the Ground: 
The Holes may be about ſeven Inches deep ; on 
the oppoſite Side let it be about four or five Inches 
long, as is deſign'd by the Letter O. and from X. 
to O. there may be a Diſtance about ſix Inches; 
then take a fmall Stick X. not quite fo big as one's 


fa 
the 85 happen to be without the Reach off little Finger, and about five Inches in Length, 
de bo 3 


which cut ſloping at the End . the other Part of 


the Stick towards X. bein er'd, or cut ſmall 


foregoi | . : TY ; . 
two ways, che ps Figures repreſent the Pit-fall | by degrees: Prick the ſmall End I. into the Side 


vile, and the other 
Yor, II. 


ſt ſhews how it's extended Front- of the Pit marked M. and let the End V. lie upo 
Side ways, and they are mark d 


the Ground; then have another Stick mar 
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as at &. I. about the Bigneſs of a Swan's Quill, and 
four Inches long, which cut flat and ſmooth on 
one Side, and cut a Notch at the End S. on the 
other Side. 

You muſt in the next Place have a forked Stick 
marked as I. and Z. ſomewhat bigger than the o- 
ther Sticks, and about five or ſix Inches long, the 
End Z. being cut like the End of a Wedge: Your 
next Buſineſs is to make uſe of your Turts, which 
muſt be four or five Inches thick, the bigger Side 
to be laid over the largeſt Side of the Pit. 

Take the End S. of your little Stick, and lay 
the flat Side on the Place M. upon the End of the 
Stick, which is pricked into the Ground; then 
place the End Z. of yaur forked Stick into the 
Notch S. and lay on the Turf, making the End 
of the forked Stick marked J. to be juſt under 
the Place of the Turf, marked K. then move and 

lace the ſmall Stick which holds the Fork in ſuch 
— that by the leaſt Bird which comes to 
tread upon the End of the Sticks, the Turf may 
fall down, and ſo catch the Birds in the Hole. 

That you may induce the Birds to come to 
your Pit- falls; get ſome Earth worms, and ſtick 
four or five of them through the Body with ſome 
long Thorns, or ſmall Sticks for that Purpoſe, and 
ſo ſet them in your Pits to be ſeen by the Birds 


that come near it, and be ſure that the Birds can- 


not come to the Pits any other Way than that 
marked O. you may plant a little Hedge- row of 
ſhort Sticks about the two Sides of the Pit: If in 
hard and froſty Weather, ſtir up ſome freſh Earth 
about the fore Front of the Pit, which will much 
entice the Birds to come. 

Another Sort of Pit. fall we have, which is not 
ſo troubleſome as the former, and not ſo many 
Sticks ox Devices required; you may uſe it in any 
Hedge, Buſh, Tree, or the like, and in all Wea- 
thers : It's to be made and uſed after the Manner 
it is here deſcribed, 


Take à Holly-ſtick, about the Bigneſs of one's 
muddle Finger, and. about. a Foot and an half 
long; alſo another Stick of the ſame Bigneſs, 
but about two Inches ſhorter. bend them both like 
a Bow, with a good double Packthread, between 
which, place a certain flat Stick about eighteen 
Inches long, as the Letters R M. X. G. do denote 3 
then tie the End ofthe ſaid Stick G. to the Middle 
of the leſſer Bow, to try if it be right, and with 
one Hand, hold the End P. of the flat Stick, and 
with the other Hand gull towards you the leſſer 


IRavag 


Bow, and if when you let it fly back, z 
return with a good Force, it is a Sign it 1 U 
done. | 
Then tie upon your flat Stick, about the 
ches from the End of it, at the Letter Px 
Packthread about nine Inches long, and a by 
a good Quill ; between the ſaid Fackthread 
and the Letter X. about the Letter M. tg 
Thread double as M. O. then ſpread a ſmall x 
over two Bows, and let the whole be like apy 
ing-ſtool : The Way to bend it is thus, lift wy 
Greater of the Bows, and bring it over they 
Stick Q. R. then paſs a-thwart the Net the do 
| Thread NM. O. with the Bait faſten'd thereingy 
and opening the End O. put it on the End of 
Stick R. and it is ready fer. 
For the better comprehending it, there ar thee 
Figures defcribed, the Letters are all theme, 
one ſhews how to make it, another of them h 
to bend it, or ſet it, and the laſt repreſengj 
ready bent. 
When you fix it in any Place, ftrew fone 
Leaves behind it, and alſo upon the Bottomdj 
before, to the End the Birds may not unbend i 
unleſs in the fore Part, you muſt bait _ 
to the ſeveral Seaſons and Natures of thoſe N 
you deſign to take: In May and June, ſor hn 
and Jays in Gardens and Orchards, either tw 
three Cherries, or a Piece or two of green Pry 
or Apple may do well: In Vinter, for Black- bi 
Thruthes, or the like, two or three Worms u 
do the Buſincſs 3 at other Times, and for fany 
— an Ear or two of Wheat or Barley is ven 
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PLAGUE, a contageous Diſtemper, which ut 
very ſhort Time ſweeps away 3 People; t 
is one of thoſe three Scourges the Almighty ſend 
for the more ſignal Puniſhment of Mankui 
The Remedies which may be made uſe of in tix 
Time of Peſtilence, are of two Sorts; one is pie 
per for thoſe who are nor. ſeized therewith, al 
would keep themſelves free from it; and thak 
are called Preſervatives, which are both intemul 
2 _ the "__ are for hn who han 
the Plague upon them, of which allo 
make two Claſſes, and in the ſame 2. 
ſtinguifh them into internal and external. 

e are to begin with the different Prefer 
tives, then proceed to the ſpecifick Remedis, 
and eig et down ſome Methods how to yur 
fy the Places where the Plague has made * 

es. 
In the Time of the Plague, People may cn 
about them either Toad-powder, a Toad, 2 
Spider inclofed in a convenient Box, Arſenich 


ſome ſuch like venomous Subſtance, which, © 


tracts to itſelf the Infection of the Air, whe 
therwiſe would infe& the Perſon that carries 
and this ſame Toad-powder draws to itſelf all ts 
Venom of the peſtilential Carbuncle. 
To prepare this Toad- powder, Take ths 
four large Toads, ſeven or eight Spiders, apd 
many Scorpions, put them into a Pot well ftoph 


where let them remain for ſame time, ald lt, 
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and ſtop the Pot well, 
and ſo continue till the 


Box 
| you may 


u have it about you, you will never be intect- 


1 with the Plague. ; | 
- muſt chaſe large black Spiders marked 


ib yellow Spots, and put three or four of em 
Ire into a little Bag, and hang it to your Neck 
ey will be preſerv d the better, if incloſed ei- 
in a Gold, Silver or Tin Box, with Holes 
Another. Take an equal Quantity of crude 

ury, corroſive Sublimate and Arſenick, in- 
porte em all well in a Mortar, put em into 
duills, and ſtop both Ends of them well with 
ax, wrap them up in Taffety or fine Linnen, 
deny em about you on both Sides, between 


our Cloaths and Shirt. | 
is, to take four driedToads, 

Nc my em to your Groins or Arm-piats. 
W 
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Another Pre ſervat ive i 
the Plague rages, you muſt, before you 

out in a K — Mouth with Wa- 
rand Vinegar mixed together, and then put 
to your Mouth the fourth Part of a Spoonful of 
te ſaid Liquor, and cloſe your Noſtrils, to the 
nd, that the Brain being guarded from all ex- 
mal Qualities, may the more eaſily be imbued 
nd morſtened with the Vapour and Breath re- 
kined in the Mouth; you will alſo do well to 
aſh therein the Temples, Hands, Groins, &c, 
ing rare and lax Parts, and held to be more 
zbje@ to the Injuries of the Infectious Air; and 
d the end you may ſtill be the better preſerved 
om the Plague, the Uſe of a Silver Ball, with 
in ſeveral Places therein, has been com- 
jon; in the Cavity, you muſt keep a Spunge 
pt in this Liquor. 
Take three Concer of Sugar, diſſolv'd in Trea- 
water by way of Infuſion thoroughly boiled, 
 tinQured like Sulphur, a Dram is enough: 
ablets are made of it according to Art, and the 
ple of them hath been prevalent divers Times 
BAIN Infe&ion. | 

ake one or more Toads, the largeſt you can 
et, t into an unglazed Earthen- pot, 
ach muſt be well lated and put into an Oven 
Il the Toad be burnt, and reduced into Aſhes, 
let a Dram of it be taken in a Glaſs of Wine: 
* is good before and after the 


Take a quarter of a Pound of Walnuts, take off 
e dhells and the Zeſts found between the Ker- 
z take the ſame Quantity of Figs, the fourth 
F of an Handful of Rue Leaves, and as much 
[8 will weigh half a Crown, pound the whole 


* be the Form of. an Opiate, and keep S 
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de thirty Leaves of Rue, a little white 
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whole with ſome good Vinegar, of which make 
ſmall Pills like Peaſe, and take ſome of them 
twice or thrice a Week before Meals. | 

Take Rue, Wormwood, Juniper-berries, pret- 
ty ſmall, and freed from the Husks, Angelica 
cleared of its Rind and Wood, Clove and Nut- 
meg, of each one Ounce; pound the whole, but 
not much, in a Mortar, then mixing it with a 
Pint of the beſt Vinegar, boil them in a new Pot, 
till one third of it is conſum'd, then ſtrain it, and 
ſuffer it to cool, and when it is cold, put it into a 
Glaſs-bottle, and uſe it in the following Manner 
dip a Piece of Linnen therein, to which you mu 
ſmell from time to time; or elſe take half a 
Spoonful of it every Morning faſting, and being 
amongſt thoſe who have the Plague, rub the Joints 
of the Body and other Parts on which the Evil 
commonly ſeizes therewith ; and if you are al- 
ready infected, you muſt take a Glaſs of it. 

Take Meadow-ſweet, an Herb which grows in 
Hedges, Meadows, and by the Sides of Brooks, 
bearing Leaves like thoſe of the Elm, and Bruſh- 
wiſe, like a young Elm in the Month of May, 
and is as large as a Nettle, ſteep it in ſome White- 
wine for the ſpace of ſix Hours, then take it out 
and put it to be dried between two Linnen.cloths, 
and rub your Hand upon it, and then put it to 
be diſtill'd with a Bath-mary, and of this Water 
take a ſmall Quantity in a Glaſs faſting : It is a 
great Preſervative, and if you are ſeized with the 
Plague, it will ſoon make the Infection come out 
without Danger. 

Another Preſervative for People, under 
the Name of Vinegar of Erneſt, is this; Take the 
Leavesof Wormwood and Sage, of each an Ounce 
and an half, and ſix Ounces and an half of the 
Leaves of Rue; when you have waſhed theſe 
Herbs in Spring Water, chop 'em very ſmall, and 
pound them in a Mortar; then put them into a 
new earthen Pot, and pour upon them a Cho- 
pine of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar you can get; cover 
the Pot with its Lid, ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand 
ſo for four and twenty Hours; after which, ſe- 

rate the Vinegar from the Herbs by way of 

rong Expreſſion ; and after having =o it = 
into the Pot, add thereto an Ounce of good Tur- 
bith in Powder, and ſhut the Pot cloſe that it 
may ſteep for four and twenty Hours longer, 
then ſtrain it once more, and keep it in a Glaſs 
Veſſel well out up. You muſt every Mornin 
in Time of 2 Plague, take a Spoonful of it with 
Treacle, to the Quantity of a Pea : If you find 
yourſelf ſeized with the Diſtemper, Take four 
Spoonfuls thereof, and four times as much Trea- 
cle as before; eat nothing in four Hours after, 
and walk about ſoftly. | | 
When a Perſon is ſeized with the Plague, he 
will have a great Fever upon him, his Face will 
be inflamed, and often livid, he will feel but lit- 
tle Warmth without, but great Heat within ; he 
will feel Pains at his Heart, eſpecially in the Be- 
ginning of the Diſtemper, and a terrible Head- 
ach; and laſtly, he will have Faintings, and 


x Pot, of which take to the Quantity 

s Te Nut m the Morning _ 

g four old Nuts, two thick Figs, eight and 
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Mt or Aloes, and a little Saffron, pound the 
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forthwith be bled in the Arm, and afterwards in 
the Foot, and if ſome Swelling appears, you 
muſt give him to the Quantity of an Haſle-nut 
of Opiate, Treacle or Orvietan, and he muſt 
take the ſame in ſome Liquor or ſome Broth. 

When the Plague Sore 1s form'd; old Leaven 
muſt be applied to it, or an Onion roaſted under 
Aſhes, or elſe Sorrel uſed in the ſame Manner, 
with old Hog's Greaſe z others uſe hot Bread 
ſteeped in Brandy; Cupping-Glaſles may be alſo 
uſed to draw it. 

What is principally required to be done in this 
Caſe is, to get out the Matter that is contain'd 
in the Plague Sore ; and therefore it ought to be 
opened with a Lancet when you perceive it is 
backwards to ſuppurate, and not to attempt this 
Suppuration by Cataplaſms, and other Suppura- 
tives; for while Perſons amuſe themſelves with 
theſe Remedies, the Peſtilential Matter may 
ſtrike in, and bring Death along with it; but after 
the opening of the Plague Sore, you muſt have a 
Digeſtive to make it ſuppurate, and to cleanſe 
= qualify the Bleeding in the following Man- 
ner. 


Take Turpentine, the Tolk of an Egg, Spirit 
of Wine, and Oil of Roſes, in ſuch a Quantity as 
you judge convenient; mix the whole together, 
of which make a Cataplaſm, which you muſt ap- 
ply to the Sore, and then leave it for twenty four 
Hours: After that, you are to continue to appl 
the like Cataplaſm, Morning and Evening, ill 
the Swelling is ſufficiently ſuppurated: Take 
Care the Wound be not cloſed up before all the 
venomous Impurities are entirely evacuated, and 
then apply the following Plaiſter. 

Take ſuch a Quantity as you think fit of Tur- 
pentine, Roſe-Honey, Barley-Meal, Sarcocolla, 
Frankincenſe and Myrrh; mix all theſe Ingre- 
dents together, and make a Plaiſter of them, 
which you are to apply to the Wound of the 
Plague Sore. 

Moreover, aſſoon as ever a Perſon finds he is 
ſeized with the Plague, he mult go to Bed, and 
keep himſelf very warm, and let there be a hot 
Tile or Flint apply'd to his Feet; let him at the 
ſame time take eight Spoonfuls of the Paſtoral 
Drug, without any Regard to his having eaten 
a little before or not; at the ſame time let him 
have a Gliſter of a Chopine of that warm Drug; 
put into it ſix and thirty Grains of the yellow 
Paſte, and two Hours after, eight Spoonfuls of 
Broth or warm Water. 

You muſt obſerve, that the Drug is the Wine 
wherein you have ſteeped the black Paſte, or o- 
therwile the univerſal Remedy or Paſtoral ; Af- 
ter the Gliſter, let him take three Doſes of the 
ſame Drug, four Spoonfuls at a time, every three 
Hours, and two Hours after each Doſe, let him 
take eight Spoonfuls of Broth, or as much warm 
Water as aforeſaid, 

After the Operation is over, let him take two 
new-laid Eggs, and ſome Wine, or elſe a ſugar'd 
Bisket: If he 1s dry during the Time the Medi- 
cine operates, give him ſome Wine and Water. 


When theſe Signs appear, the Patient muſt | 


ſof the ſame Drug, and ſome Broth 


n 
If the Patient has an Inclination to ſleep, | 


him, the Remedy will operate the better. 
The Fever commonly ceaſes, and alf th 
Head-ach, in four and twenty Hours; if it dy 
not, let him take every Morning four $ 
- two How 
after, till he is perfectly cured, which will y 
be long, eſpecially if you cauſe the Patent 
ſweat very well. 
If the Plague breaks not out, as it does q 
monly in four and twenty Hours after the Ph 
it does not for the moſt part break out at gl 
the Remedy will diſpel the Humour: 1f 
Plague Sore or Carbuncles appear, they 
them with a Razor croſs-ways, without vat 
for a Suppuration, and apply thereunto a Phils 
of Unguentum Divinum, and into the Male 
the Croſs put a Tent dipt into ſome of tha. 
ment melted in a Silver or Copper Spoon; iſthe 
the Fever is gone, it returns again, or the Hal 
ach, Sc. he muſt take the Gliſter, as 
and two Hours after ſome Broth, and all t 
Pains will ceaſe aſſoon as the Remedy ſhallqs 
rate. 
' Moſt People, as has been obſerved, after th 
firſt phyſicking, find themſelves free from ie 
ver, and from Pain: If the Plague breaks out, t 
will be neither painful nor venomous, hut 
Boils to Children. 
If the Patient, during the whole Illneſs, iti 
ſty, they put four Spoonfuls of the Drug in 
Paris Pint of Liquor for him; if he is not ii 
they put three, and the more he drinks, the ſo 
er he will be cured. This is what ought to beds 
ſerved in all Sorts of Maladies. This Druggn 
neither Colour nor Savour to the Liquor, ant 
may be put into raw Water, which will ab 
as good as the Ptiſan, 
o cure the Patient with more Certainty u 
Expedition you muſt ſweat him the next Di 
ter the firſt phyſicking, in a Tun or other Vel 
into which £ muſt go naked; the Veſlel m 
be covered; he muſt take four Spoonfuls of bi 
dy in an Earthen Spoon, which the Patient 
burn, and ftir it burning with a Stick; or ells 
he is weak, he muſt keep his Bed, and let th 
be two hot Loaves, each of a Pound Weg 
which muſt be cut a-croſs through the 
let there be eight Ounces of Brandy poured xl 
on the Crum of each Loaf, one Part of wil 
you are to apply to the Stomach, two others vd 
Soles of the Feet, and the fourth Part being ® 
vided into two, is to be put under his Arm} 
they are all to be wrapt up in Linnen Clo 
5 the Patient be well covered, and his f 
A110. | 
In. caſe there ſhould be any poor People 
diſtempered, who cannot come at Brandy fo! 
Uſe, Earthen Bottles full of hot Water mut! 
apply'd to their Feet and under their Amen! 
or for want of Bottles, apply hot Tiles, or 15 
or elſe wooden Spoons boiled in Water, Is 
muſt be changed when they grow cold: 
will make them ſweat, ſtrengthent 


o 


he Heh 
and reſiſt the Venom, You may give the Poul 
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ater before you put him to 
t. conſiſting of ſix Ounces, wherein you 
hr boil fix Ounces of Box pulveriz'd, which 
fr produce the ſame Effect as Guaiacum in ve- 
ſes. | 
145 Sea-faring Men who are oblig'd to make 
ir Quarentine, when they come from Coun- 
infected with the Plague, and are ſuppoſed 
themſelves not to be free from it, they ſhould 
e purged with this Remedy , and if they are 
infected, the Plague will appear in four and twen- 
rs. 
7 - the Country where poor People have no Sy- 
oe or Gliſter-Pipe, they may uſe a Suppoſitory, 
by taking a Bit of Waz-candle of the Length of 
nes Finger, dipt in the Gall of an Ox dry'd in 
te Chimney, and mix therewith ſome Salt and 
inegar; this will operate as well as a Gliſter, 
and they may be cured though a Day or two 


| Glaſs of Barley-w 


er, a 5 
In ſhort, few or none will dye of the Plague, 
purple Fever, Apoplexy and Palſey, if hap give 
them what has been {ſaid in this Article aſſoon 
25 they are taken ill; but they will be ſoon cured, 
if you ſweat them, and give them Gliſters, or 
Luppolitories. ; 

A ſudorifick Remedy againſt the Plague is, to 
to take a Spoonful of Treacle-water in four Oun- 
ces of good Wine, or in the Water of Carduus Be- 
xditus; the Patient ought to bear ſweating for 
two Hours, and then take ſome good Broth, and 
change his Linnen : Thoſe that are robuſt, take 
a Spoonful thereof, and the Weak half a Spoon- 
ful, 
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This Medicine is uſed in violent and Purple 
Ferers, which are accompanyed with venomous 
and corrupt Humours, and other deſperate Diſ- 
_ as falſe Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and 
e. | 
PLacue, a Diſtemper to which Sheep, are 
lubje&, and for which there is no Remedy; but 
it may be prevented: It happens ſometimes in 
Summer, and at other Times in Winter; and to 
keep them free from it, M. Chomell ſays, That 
the Shepherd ought in the Beginning of the 
dpring, and of the Autumn, for fifteen Days ſuc- 
celively, to make them drink every Morning, 
ore they are driven into the Field, a Drink 
made of Water, wherein Sage and Hore-hound 
have been ſteeped. | 
They are to give them Hadder or Heath to 
eat, and ſteep in their Drink the tender Roots of 
Reed: The ſick Sheep ſhould be ſent to a re- 
mote Place by themſelves, as well to ſeparate 
them from the ſound ones, as to breath in ano- 
ther Air, and to uſe other Water which poſſibly 
may do them good. Wo 
Another Preſervative againſt the Plague ſeizing 
this Animal, is to take Incenſe or ſweet-ſmellin 
bs, with which you are to perfume their Stalls 


e 


rn 


ſome common Millet and wild Pen- 
Mroyal: But whenever they are actually ſeized 
With the Contagion, you muſt not forget to ſe- 
Paate How 1 * the other Sheep, and try this 
YOL, | | 


ngers, and to give them amongſt the ir 


n. 


Remedy, the Succeſs of which however we can- 
not altogether anſwer for: You may always con- 
tinue to give them the drink aforeſaid, to which 
add Wine and Water, wherein you are to diſ- 
ſolve Brimſtone and Salt, and let them ſwallow 
it every Day. _ A854. 6 £54 
PLAGUE, a Diſtemper that ſometimes befalls 
Swine, and is known by their Faſting and Mor- 
tality ; for the curing of which, take Hen's Dung 
and boiled Liverwort, with. a little red Oker, 
and give the Beaſt in warm Water. 
PLAcue-WA TER, a Medicine for Horſes, be- 
ing one of the beſt Cordial Waters in uſe, and 
prepared in the following Manner ; Take Roots 
of Maſter-wort, Angelica, Peony and Butter- 
Bur, of each half a Pound 3 Spignel and Vipers 
Graſs, of each four Ounces 3 Virginia Snake- 
Root, two Ounces 3 Leaves of Rue, Roſemary, 
Bawm, Carduus, Water-Germander, Marigolds, 
with their Flowers, Dragons-Blood, Goat's-Rue 
and Mint, of each four Handfuls : Infuſe theſe a- 
bout a Week in two Gallons of rectified Spirit of 
Wine and four Gallons of common Water; then 
draw it off, put it into a large Veſſel, hanging in 
it half an Ounce of Saffron ty'd in a Rag. 

This Water 1s accounted very efficacious in all 
Fevers of a Malignant Kind in Horſes, as every 
Ingredient is more or leſs adapted to raiſe the 
Spirits, and promote a Breathing through the 
Pores ; it is alſo very grateful to the Stomach, 
which muſt certainly render any Medicine the 
more effectual, as there are but few acute Di- 
ſtempers wherein the Stomach does not bear a 

roportionable Share: It is of itſelf drawn ſo 
mall, that it may be given to the Quantity of a 
Pint, or a Pint and a half, without any Diluter , 
and when it is repeated two or three times a Day, 
it cannot but be of Service in all infectious Caſes; 
and a Draught of it at any time, when a Hor? 
has been ſurfeited with a Glut of Provender, inn 
yield him great Relief. 

PLAISTER, an external, thick, glucy, and 
ſticking Medicament, compoſed of ſeveral Sorts 
of ſimple Medicines, Vegetables, Minerals, and 
TH proper for almoſt all Diſtempers of the 


* for the Black Plaifter, or black Ointment, as 
'tis call'd, the Ingredients that enter into the 
Compoſition of it, are, ſeven Pounds of the Oil of 
Olive, two Pounds of the Lint of old Cloth, a 
Pound of pulveriz'd Ceruſs, five Quarters of Gold 
Litharge, half a Pound of new Wax, a Pound of 
— Myrrh, and two Ounces of pulveriz d 
Aloes. | | 

To prepare the Plaiſter of theſe Ingredients, 
put the two Pounds of fine Lint, into a great Cop- 
per Pan, and pour upon it the ſeven Pounds of 
Oil of Olive, in ſach a Manner that the Lint ma 
be moiſten'd all over, then put it upon a Coal- 
Fire, which muſt not be too large, for fear the 
Fire ſhould take the Oil, and burn all the Lint: 
You muſt ever keep ſtirring the ſame with an Iron 
Rod or Ladletill all the Lint is conſumed ; and this 
you will know, if in putting a little of it upon a 


Plate, you find no Remains of the Thread of the 
. 74 | Lint , 
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Lint; then take off the Veſſel from over the 
Fire, and when the Oil has done boiling, you 
muſt put in the Pound of White Lead by little 
and little, and keep continually ftirring it z then 
put it on the Fire for a Minute ; take it off again, 
and put in alſo the fifteen Ounces of Gold Li- 
tharge, pulveriz d firſt as well as the White Lead, 
and keep till ſtirring the Maſs: When you have 
made it boil a little again, and put in the half 
Pound of new Wax cut into ſmall Pieces, let it 
have another Boil, and then be taken off; upon 
which, put in by little and little, as before, the 
. Myrrh, and always ſtir it, and let it 

oil a little more: Having taken it off the Fire, 
add thereto, as you ſtir it, the twoOunces of Aloes 
well pulverizd; put the Pan upon the Fire once 
more, and ſuffer it to have two or three Boils: 
and you muſt put a little of it afterwards upon a 
Plate and ſee if it has taken. If it be too ſoft, 
you muſt gently boil it again, till it comes to a 
Conſiſtence. 

When it is hot, take it off the Fire, put it u 
a Table or Board, and pour it out with a Pot- 

Lan ſuffer it to cool, and then make it up into 
olls, 

It muſt be obſerved, that in Caſe, by Accident 
in boiling it ſhould take Fire, you muſt have a 
Cover ready immediately to cover the Veſſels 
with, and by this Means to extinguiſh the Fire: 
And this Method may be obſerved in reſpect to 
all other things of this kind. | 

If the Wound be but in a manner Skin deep, 
you muſt apply the Plaiſter to it, and wipe it e- 
very Evening, continuing the ſame till the Cure 
is effected: If ſome Excreſcence of Fleſh appear, 
you mult dreſs it as you have begun; for it will 
naturally leſſen. 

If there be any proud Fleſh, and that the Wound 
is old, you muſt take a Roll of the Plaifter, and 
put it into a Pot, with fix Spoonfuls of Roſe Oil, 
or for want of that, the Oil of Olive; melt the 
whole together, then take Lint in Pr6portion, 
put it in, and let it imbibe the whole; after 
which, put the Lint into another Pot, which muſt 
be carefully covered to preſerve its Virtue: When 
you would uſe it, take a little of it, put it into the 
Wound, and order it ſo, that the Wound may be 
wholly covered with the Lint, which you muſt 
apply very gently, without either preſſing or 
twifting, that the Humour may come out eaſily, 
and the Lint muſt be changed Morning and E- 
vening; but the ſame Plaiſter may ſerve for one 
Day; and when the Bones are even bare, you 
ma apply the Lint thus prepar'd to it ; and in 
Caſe the Wound be black, the Blackneſs muſt be 
taken oft, without the Fall of the Bones. 

Here it is to be obſerv'd, that if the Orifice of 
the Wound is too ſmall and deep, you muſt put 
a ſmall Linnen Tent into it, for fear you ſhould 
not be able to take off the Lint, after you have 
firſt dipt this Tent in the melted Ointment, and 
take Care it be not preſſed, by reaſon of the Hu- 
mour which ſhould come out of it. 

The Tent ſhould not go to the Bottom, becauſe 


— 
Tent, you muſt pour into the Wound in 
the Ointment melted in the Oil, and apply t 
Plaiſter to it. | 

The Plaiſter muſt be changed every Day, ay 
wiped every Evening. | : 
The Plaiffer may be made larger or man 
and you may enlarge the Quantity of each la 
dient in Proportion; and this may be oblag 
in reference to all other Receipts as well inte 
as external, 
To prepare a Plaiſter for all Sorts of Wo 
particularly for the Diſeaſes of the Brea; I 
a Pound and an half of Ox-tallow, eſpeculh 
that found about the Kidneys, the ſame 
ty of Mutton-ſuet, a Pound of black Pitch, hu 
3 of Burgund) - pitch, and a Pound d jy 

ax. 

Chop both the Fats very ſmall, melt t 
ſtrain them with a Strainer, or through I 
cloth, and put them afterwards on the Fire in 
Pan of a convenient Bigneſs ; when they u 
well melted, you muſt add thereto the Wax 
into Bits, then the black Pitch, and Lafh, t 
Burgundy-Pitch ; ever keep ſtirring the m 
when you add them, with an Iron or Wo 
Ladle, or Rod: When the whole is melted, 
the Pan a little longer _ the Fire, that 
Ingredients may be well prepared; then taket 
off and pour your Maſs upon a Table to mak 
Rolls of it, in the ſame Manner as the proceed 
Plaiſters, or elſe keep it together in a * 
or Lump, to uſe it as Occaſion may require; 
tis to be apply d in the me Manner as ther 
ther Plaiſter. . 

To pepare a Plaifter for Ulcers in the Brafy 
Take four Ounces of Hog's Greaſe, half a Pow 
of common Diachylum, four Ounces of wht 
Wax, and four Ounces of Minium or Red La 
pulverized. _ 

Let the Greaſe be firſt well melted, add tl 
Diachylum and Wax to it, that they may alfokt 
melted, and always keep ſtirring the ſame wil 
a Stick; when the whole is melted, take tit 
Pot from off the Fire, and when the Stuff begw 
to grow cold, add the Minium to it by little u 
little, and keep always ſtirring : When it is & 
moſt cold, put it with your Ladle into an Earth 
Pot, wherein there is ſome cold Water, and im 
ſmall Maſſes or Rolls thereof, which muſt ben 
to dry on a Board. If you wipe the Plaifn, 
will ſerve twice or thrice, . 

A Plaifter againſt cold Defluxions 1s, to lle 
Fox · oil, Caſtoreum, Coſtus and Flower de 
of each one Ounce; Pine-tree, Roſin or * 
four Ounces; yellow Wax two Ounces, 
rectifyd Brandy two Ounces ; boil all theſe . 
gether to the Conſiſtence of a Plazſter, 
yet muſt be ſoft enough. 12 

A ſovereign Flaiſter for all ſorts of Euili &, 4 
Take half a Pound of White Lead, a Pound 
Red Lead, fix Qunces of Genoa Soap, and lee 


s of dhe Lead 
Pounds of Oil of Olive: Put both r the 


little, or the Wounded be incommoded 


of the growing of the Fleſh : If the Hole is too 


with the Oil into a Pan upon the Fire, ow 


very well together till they grow thore, 
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ted, and then cut the Soap into ſmall 
Pieces, and put it in Piece by Piece, always ſtir- 
ring the Stuff; boil the whole upon a moderate Fire 
nil it becomes grey, or of a Cheſnut Colour, tak- 
ing Care that it do not boil over into the Fire, be- 
uſe theſe Ingredients will ſwell very much; be 
aaceful in ſtirring the Stuff continually, till it 
-omes to a good Conſiſtence; then take it off, 
and ſtir it till it grows cold, then make Rolls 
of it, and avoid handling and working of it with 
wet Hands: When you have a mind to uſe it, 
ſptead ſome of it upon a Linnen-cloth or ſome 
Leather 3 and if upon Leather, fee that it has 
N | 


* Plaifter is very good for all ſorts of Va- 
ariſing from the Womb: If the Ligaments 
vre relaxed, and that there ſhould be a Falling of 
the Womb, you muſt apply it to the Navel, lie 
bed for two Days, and keep it there till the 
Cure is effected: However, you may take it off 
at the Expiration of fifteen Days, wipe it and 
ſpread on it a little more of the Stuff: It ought 
to ſtick to the Part without any Bandage. 
If a Lying-in Woman is in Pain on the Ac- 


mirable Remedy to bring it away, by applying 
it to the Navel, and leaving it there as before. 
If a Woman, after her Lying-in, or otherwiſe, 
or a Maid has ſuſtained too great a Loſs of 
Blood by the way of their Menſcs, this is a ſove- 
ren Receipt, by applying it to the Navel, and 
keeping it on; and if a Woman or Maid labour 
under a Defe& of their Menſes in a due Degree, 
let them hkewiſe uſe this Plaiſter, and apply it 
to the Navel. | 
The ſame cures malignant Scurfs in the Legs, 
kib'd Heels, and ſtinging of Nettles: It's good in 
the Sciatica if apply d to the affected Part: It 
likewiſe cures ſwollen Knees, for it draws the 
Water out through the Pores in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Plaiffer will be found all wet; in which 
Caſe you need only wipe it and apply it again. 
Another Plaifter there is, the =, Manns Dei, 
n the Account of its wonderful Effects. It muſt 
e owned that the Compoſition of this Plaifter ap- 
pears at firſt to be difficult; that the Ingredients 
that enter into the Compoſition of it are very 
bonfiderable, and that theſe two Conſiderations 
my deter ſeveral Perſons from making it; but 
San, as the Virtues of it are ſurprizing, we 
ant not omit to account for it here, and en- 
= Perſons to undertake that which ſo high- 
{ nduces to their Advantage; ſince, indeed, 
nen is almoſt no external Evil for which it is 
= good, and which our Author enumerates in 
| lowing Manner : 
i dleanſes Wounds, and mollifies them, and 
on New without imparting an . 
Win to the Wound. 1 
| It's good againſt all ſorts of Swellings, let 'em 
as Partof the Body, and how extraordinary 
Abe! 7 may be. Care muſt be faken to ſhave 
* ore y on the Plazfter. 
and cures all forts of Impoſt 
Cancers and Fiſtula's, and is good 


humes, 
A 


82 the Bitings of mad and venomous Beaſts, 


count of the After: burden, this Plaiſter is an ad-| Ear 
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y ſubtilly attracting the Poiſon to itſelf. 

It cures Wounds received by Fire-arms, and 
all others cauſed by Fire, it will draw the Lead, 
Iron, or any other thing out of the Wounds ; fo 
it will alſo Splinters of Bones, if there are any in 
the Wounds. Oo | 2 

It clofes and unites the Nerves in what man- 
ner ſoever they are broken. 

It cures the Evil, and other Impoſthumes of 
the Head, whether internal or external. 

It's good againſt the Plague; and provided the 
Plaiſter be apply'd timely to a Buboe or Car- 
buncle, it will go no further; It's likewiſe good 
againſt all ſorts of Ulcers and ſcall'd Heads in 
Children; but you muſt firſt ſhave off the Hair 
before you apply it. | | 

It 18 apply'd with Succeſs, to the external and 
even internal Emrods : It muſt be taken off when 
you go to Stool, and then put on again; ſo it is 
in Swellings and Ulcers in Women's Breaſts, 
wherein it is very effectual. Several have expe- 
rienced the Goodneſs thereof in the Tooth-ach, 
by applying it to the Temples, or behind the 

s on the pained Side. 
Others have been cur'd of the Rheumatiſm, by 
applyin it to the Vertebræ of the Neck, and even 
to the Shoulders and Arms of the Patient: It 
may alſo be uſed for other Pains of the Body. 
As this Plaifter very much fortifies weak 
Nerves, it may be ſucceſsfully uſed when Per- 
{ons are threatened with the Palſey. | 

It's excellently good for Fiſtula's in the Corners 
of the Eyes, that proceed from too much Light, 
and ſo incommode the Sight, as if the Party was 
blind; you muſt cloſe the Eye-lid, and apply 
the Plazfter on, where let it continue for the Space 
of fifteen Days or more. 

For Fiſtula's that remain, when Perſons have 
undergone the Operation of being cut for the 
Stone. | | 

For thoſe Swellings, by ſome called Wolfs; 
upon which the Plaifter muſt be ſuffered to con- 
tinue long. | 

It preſently ſtops the Blood iſſuing from a 
Cut, if you wipe off the Blood, and apply it 
hot: It's excellent for Burns 3 you muſt put ſix 
Grains of pounded Salt into two Spoonfuls of Vi- 
negar, heat it to melt the Salt, and then waſhing 
the Burn put on the Plaifter. 

It's likewiſe good for ſeveral otherEvils, as dai- 
ly Experience has taught; ſeveral Perſons, who 

ave been ready to have their Legs, Arms, or 
Fingers cut off, have, by the 7 r of this 
Plaiſter, without any thing elſe, been entirely 
cured, without undergoing the Loſs of them by 
Amputation. | 5 be 

Its Virtues reach to the Diſeaſes of Brute Ani- 
mals 3 it's excellently good for the Farcy in Hor 
ſes; You muſt pierce the Swelling with a red hot 
Iron, and ſhave off the Hair to the Breadth of 
the Swelling, and apply the Plaiſer to it; and 
when their Feet have been prick'd with Nails, 
&c. you muſt melt the Naiſter a little in a Spoon, 


d apply it as ſoon as you diſcover the Evil, 
* Tt: 2 The 
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The Ingredients which enter into the Compo- 
ſition of this Plaiſter are, an Ounce and two 
Drams of Galbanum, three Ounces and three 
Drams of Armoniack, an Ounce of . 
four Ounces of White-wine Vinegar, two Pounds 
of Oil of Olive, a Pound and an Ounce of Gold 
Litharge, an Ounce of Verdigreaſe, twenty 
Ounces of new Wax, an Ounce of Maſtick, two 
Ounces of Olibanum, two Ounces of Bdellium, an 
Ounce and two Drams of Myrrh, two Ounces of 
fine Adamant of the Levant, an Ounce and two 
Drams of Frankincenſe, and an Ounce of round 
Ariſtolochy. 

PLANE, an Utenſil of about two Foot long, 
which having an Handle at both Ends, ſerves to 
poliſh Props, or the like, which Workmen lay 
upon a Bench made for that Purpoſe. 


- 


PLANE-TREE, in Latin, Platanus, a Tree 


that grows very high, and has ſeveral Branches 
that yield a good Shade : The Leaves are hke 
thoſe of Vines, but thicker and whiter on the 
lower Side; their Stalks are long, and of a dark 
red Colour : the Flowers are white, yellow, and 
ſmall; the Fruit is round, ſmall, rough, and 
covered with Cotton; the Bark is very thick, and 
of a dark White: The Tree grows plentifully in 
Aſia; and there are thoſe of them to be met with 
in Italy and other Parts: They bloſſom in the 
Month of March. 

The moſt tender Leaves of the Plaue-Tree be- 
ing boiled in ſome Wine, and made into a Plai- 
ſer, {top Diſtillations and Tumours : The De- 
coction of the Bark in ſome Wine, cures the 
Tooth-ach, if you waſh your Mouth with it: The 
Cotton and Powder, or Duſt that are upon the 
Leaves, are dangerous to the Lungs, and ſo they 
ot to the Eyes and Ears, if they ſhould fall iuto 
them. 

PLANET-STRUCK ; ſee Palſey in Horſes. 

PLANT, a 'Tree or Herb growing out of the 
Farth. All Plants, according to M. Chomell, pro- 
ceed from Seeds: Nature is uniform in all its 
Productions; an Animal is in little incloſed in an 
Egg, from whence he comes forth; ſo in like 
Manner the Plant is contained in the Seed : Ex- 
perience and modern Reaſons leave us no Room 
to doubt of it : The ſmall Plant which is re- 
ceived into the Earth, extends itſelf by the Acti- 
vity of the nitrous Parts, that put themſelves in- 
to Motion, are unlooſed by the Moiſture of the 
Earth, and within a certain Space of Time at- 
tains to ſuch a Growth, as to become an orga- 
nized Body, conſiſting of Roots, Stems, Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruits : There are alſo other Parts 
which cannot be difcovered by the Eyes alone, 
they ſerve to make the nutritive Juice circulate, 


which conveys Nouriſhment into all the Parts of 


it : Theſe Parts diſcharge the Office of Arteries 
and Veins, and it ſeems very likely, that the Root 
ſtands inſtead of the Heart, and that the Leaves 
ſupply the Place of the Glands or Emun&ories 
to procure inſenſible Tranſpiration. | 
Plants in general may be Keidel into two Claſ- 
ſes; the firſt contains thoſe that are and 
the ſecond ſuch as are imperfe&, ab 
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Perfect Plants are thoſe that bear Fruit or Seed; 
they are woody or not woody. f 1 

Thoſe that are not woody may be reduced i; aon! 
ſix Sorts, viz. the Fibrous, Ligamentous, Bulbon Fe ſhal 
Tuberous, Fleſhy, and Knotty. 

Ligneous or woody Plants, are thoſe whix 
have Roots, Stocks, Boughs, and wooden Branche. 
they are called Trees which exceed the Height Under 
of ten or a dozen Feet. n 4 

| Thoſe bear the Name of Shrubs, which 4 | 
not exceed ten Feet in Height. | 

Under Shrubs or ligneous Plants, are thoſe thy | 
are leſs than Shrubs, and the leaſt in Bigneſid » Bull 
this Claſs or Order. mon- 

Fibrous Plants are thoſe that have ſmall wi he Spri 
ſlender Roots, like Fibres or Threads. ver- we 

The Ligamentous have thicker Roots thy ritillati 
the Fibrous, reſembling ſmall Cords or Liga he Butt 
ſome of which are very long, and others ſhaw. ring C 

The Bulbous have fibrous or ligamentay Fracint 
Roots, and Bulbs withal, which are almoſt il 
compoſed of ſeveral Skins and Coats; excey 
ſome which have no other than Scales, whid 
form their Bulbs like Artichokes, and they gin 
them the Name of ſcaly Bulbs. ſys. 

It muſt be obſerved of ſome of theſe Plants ia fellow ( 
their Roots are not called Bulbs ; for we ſay, te MW\zciſlus 
Fangs of Anemones, and the Claws or Clutch orward 
of Ranunculus's, becauſe their Bulbs reſemik ing C 
Fangs or Claws. 

The Tuberous have alſo Fibres or Ligamenh flower, 
like the former, and beſides them have Tuben WWAnemon: 
which are roundiſh Roots, for the moſt Partd tis 
red or brown Colour, having neither Skin * Fanſies 
Scales; they ſhoot out rene and di Le Frit 
from the bulbous Sorts, which produce but att 
at a time for each Bulb. | 

The fleſhy kind have thick and long Rot 
without a Covering, to which ſome Fibres ſtick 1 
theſe Roots are ſingle of the mſelves, ſuch as lr GA, 
diſhes and Turneps; or eiſe they have ſeven, Yell, ay" 
ſuch as Peonies and Aſphodils. Cl * 

The Knotty ones have Fibres or Ligaments Aſohoa: 
and thick Roots even with the Earth; they u . — 
not united, but ſeem to be of ſeveral Pia Dal | 
which nevertheleſs are joined together like! Parſ 2 
Knee, which unites the Leg and the Thigh. N 

Imperfect Plants are thoſe which are — 
to proceed from Rottenneſs, or from Juices 10 8 
vegetable Salts; they bear neither Frut "7 Bulbo 


Seed that we can diſcern, and they are in 
rence to perfect Plants, the ſame as Inſeasur® 
perfect Animals. 0 
Here it will not be improper to denoF* 
Month and Seaſon in which each Plant appesbs 
Flower throughout the Year, from which 
Advantages will ariſe; Firft, that thoſe who 
not well acquainted with Flower-Garde0s, 
receive ſome Inſtructions hereby: Second), 
as have not fufficient Knowl Ae in the * 
may, in every Month and Seaſon, have Not 
ſhewed to them; and then obſerving the 2 


in their Perfection, they will, in time, 
of knowing them particularly well : Our 45 
begins with the Mou — 


Author, indeed, 
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but, for as much as the Spring is the Gilliflowers of all ſorts. Pinks of all ſorts; 
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fn in which _ * lowers appear to blow : Martagons. Candy Tufts. 
Ve ſhall begin with that. | IMonks-Hood. Poppies. 
N 0 | 
The S PRI NG. | a | ULY. : 
Under this are contain'd the Three Months of | In this Month appear, 
wh, April and Ahr. Baſil, Withe-wind. 
| - | Bell-flowers. Scarlet Beans. 
MARCH. Indian Trinity-flower. Mother-wort. 
In this Month appear Daiſys. d St. B Lil 
| 1 this Mon ear, St. Bruno's Lily. 
Ne Bulbous Iris. Ionquils. Monks hood Amaranthus Tricolor. 
nemones of all Sorts. Yellow Gilliflowers. Scabie -- 
re$pring Cyclamens. Narciſſus's of ſeveral Nit. Clematites, | 
-ver-wort of all Sorts. Sorts. 7 ellas. "> Oculus Chriſti. 
ritillarias. Forward Auricula's. ys of all ſorts, Camomule. 
; The Mad-Apple.  Bell-flowers, 
he Butter- flower. Forward Tulips. |Rovil Combev. g 
pring Crocus's. Single Primroſes of ſe- Ney * 1 2 | 
yacinths of all Sorts. veral Colours, Snap-dragons. 1 Daiſy a 
1 Double Marigolds, Belvedere. 
: 2 Everlaſtings. Gilli flowers of all ſorts. 
In this Month appear, 1 Night- ſhade. 
Paiſys. Double Liverwort. atyT16N. Hellebore. 
low 1 = 1 — Sea-holly, 2, =p 
Narciſſus's of all Sorts. Tulips. OX-ZIOVES. | X Eyes. 
orward Auricula's. Hy ind Wild Po PYs. Thorn-Apples. 
Spring Cyclamens. Single Jonquils. Amaranthus's. Valerians. 
ocus, or the Saffron- The Crown Imperial. Female Balſam Apples, St. James- wort. 
flower. Yellow Gilly-flowers, | Jeruſalem-Croſs. Flower of Parnaſſus; 
_ of all Sorts. 8 an _ Ibittany. 4 | 
nis's. e Paſque Flowers. UGUuST, 
Panſies, - Violets.” I this Month appear. 
The Fritillaria's, 5 1 
Oculus Chriſti. Paſſion-flower, 
Max. Belvederes. Everlaſtings. 
La 1 Clematites of all ſorts. Tuberofes. 
— .  E.8— 
ones. e els o . ndian Pinks. 
Gilliflowers of all Sorts. Hyactths. e Panſies. Amaranthus's. 
Yellow Gilliflowers. Day-Lilvs. Ranunculus's. Withe-wind. 
Columbines. Baſtard Dittany. Double Marigolds. Great Daiſys. 
—— b Daiſys. Candy-Tufts. White Bell-flowers. 
eOrange-Lily. Lily of the Valley. Autumnal Cyclamens. Autumnal Meadow-Saf- 
Double Trinity Flower. Mountain Pinks. Sun-flower annual and - fron. 
Panſies. | | + Poets Hyacinths. VIVACIOUS, Gilliflowers. 
Peonies of all forts. The Phalanguium of the | Indian Narciſſus, Fox-gloves. 
— of all ſorts. Alps, a ſort of Aſ-|Cyclamens, 
s, ſuch as the phodil. AUTUMN. 


Bulbous and Chamz Backward Tuli 
Ins $, | Julians. Fm 
TheSUMMER. * 


The Summer Seaſon is as fruitful in Flowers 
dle Spring; they blow in the three Months 


As the Year begins to decline in Autumn, it's 
not to be wonder'd if we meet with Scarcity of 
Flowers. 


SEPTEMBER. 
In this Month appear, 


ing. 
Tu x E. oy 0 of three 8 
TH i ours. reat Daiſys. 
* 15 this Month appear, Mad Apple. Double Marigolds 
P-dragonsof all forts. Larks-heels. Marvel of Peru. Tuberoſes. | 
W ergr. 4 The great, Daiſy. , |Monk's-hood. White Bell- flowers. 
L , Otherwiſe calld The Clematites. _ | Narciſſus of Portugal, Indian Pinks. 
Lychnis. The Cyanus's of all | Snap-dragon. Þ:dian Roſes. 
Takes | ſorts, I Oculus iti, Amaranthus's. 
Aberoſes For. gloves of all forts; Baſil. © Panſies, 
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Paſſion- flower. 
Thorn-Apple. - May. 


Scarlet-beans. 


OCTOBER: 


In this Month appear, 
Amaranthus's of three Autumn Cyclamens. 
Colours. Monk's-hood. 
Oculus Chriſti. Indian Pinks. 
Snap- dragon. Paſſe - velours. 


Panſies ſown in Auguſt. Double Marigolds. 
Paſſion- flower. | Some Pinks. 


NOVEMBER. 
In this Month appear, 


2 . 


Snap-dragon. Double Violets. 
Gilliflowers, double Anemones fingle, of all 
and ſingle, Colours. 
Some Pinks. Winter Cyclamen. 
Panſies ſown in Auguſt. Forward Hellebore. 
WINTER. 


For as much as cold Weather is a mortal Ene- 
my to Flowers, many cannot be expected in this 
barren Seaſon : However, Nature has given us 
ſome in ſpite of the Froſts. 


DECEMBER. 


In this Month appear, 
Anemones ſingle of Single Primroſes. 
all Colours. Double Marigolds. 
Winter Cyclamens. Snap-dragons. 
JANUARY, 
In this Month appear, 
Anemones ſingle, of inter Hyacinths. 
all ſorts. Eaſtern Narciſſus's. 
Winter Cyclamens; Primroſes. 
FEBRUAR x. 
In this Month appear, 
Single Anemones. Single Liver-wort. 
Forward Anemone's. Single yellow Gilli- 
Perfian Iris's, or Spring 8 
Crocus's. Snow - Drops. 


M. Chomell names ſome other Plants beſides 
theſe that appear in Flower in their reſpe&ive 
Seaſons in France, which not anſwering to our 
Climate, we ſhall take no farther Notice of them 
here : He has a Catalogue alſo under this Head 
of Plants, whoſe Seeds are ſown in open Earth, 
or in Pots; of Plants which are ſown in the Z 
Beds, and afterwards tranſplanted into open Earth 
when they come up; of Plants, which love a 
taint and moiſt Earth, and barren and dry Earth: 
But theſe maß eing taken Notice of in the Ac- 
count given of the Culture of the reſpective Plants 
under their proper Heads, there need be no Re 


tition here: Then as to the watering of Plants, 


— — 
Ranunculus's planted in] the Reader may fee what is ſaid under the 
cle watering of Flowers, 


Groth of Plants, it will be proper to add it: 


mentation excites the nitrous Parts, which then 


mon, has grown more in one Day, than it wal 


thods. 


pe- wort, Herniaria, Tamarisk, and othersz but ror 


However, becauſe the ſame Anthor has if 
ſomething of Moment under the Head Play ,, 
cerning the Way of forwarding and retard 


the firſt, he ſays is done by 1mparting more 
to the Earth, or by ſtirring up the Spire 
Nitres, to promote the Extenſion or 
the Plant. There are three Ways by which 
may be brought about. 

The firſt is, to put Dung to them, whoſe 


inſinuating themſelves in a great Quantity 
the Seed, oblige the Parts to enlarge themſtly 
with more Forwardneſs than uſual. 

The ſecond way is, to beſtow more Liar 
digging and working the Ground, or eveayy. 
move the Plant from it's Place into another: 
working of the Ground will make the N, 
the Air, which was upon the Surface of it, ua 
ter into it, and hinder noxious Herbs to convey 
way theſe nitrous Parts, which would deprivety 
Plant of its Nouriſhment ; the Plant, by du 
ing Place, finds greater Abundance of nourifiy 
Juice in the Earth than it had before. Theſetm 
Ways are common to make Plants grow: Ty 
third, though leſs in uſe, is the 1 
that is, to moiſten or ſteep the Seed in hot 
ſences. It has been often try'd, that Lettie 
ing ſteeped in Brandy, or the Eſſence of m 


otherwiſe do in eight by the common þ 


The Way to retard the Growth of Plants is, þ 
lop off the Tops of the Branches of Trees, wit 
the Sap begins toriſe : This Operation will hide | 
them to grow. 1 

Secondly, if the Plants are toooften tranſplaua 
the different Changes will retard their Growth, 
depriving them of the Nouriſhment they ſul 
in need of. 

Thirdly, Shades are very injurious to Plats; 
It's found daily by Experience, that the Hatd 
the Sun is neceſſary to bring Plants forward 
their ordinary Growth: We ſee every Day, tilt 
the Fruits of thoſe Trees, that are not 0 
the Sun, ripen much later than others. 

Fourthh, If from a Tree which yields ripe fm 
betimes, you take a Scion, and graft ĩt upon m0, 
ther, whoſe Fruit ripens late; the Fruit produced 
from this Grafting, will likewiſe be late nie. 

It may further be obſerved here, that the 
cients were very curious in havin | 
in the Year, and that they had divers Inventm 
to retard Germination, to the end they 
have the Pleaſures of the Spring in a more 
ced Seaſon, and even in the Vinter: The Nonm 
more particularly loyed Roſes that blowod lath 
as ſeveral of their Poets bear Witneſs, * 

He concludes this Head with ſaying, Then 
certain Plants that yield more fixed Salt thun 
thers, as Wormwood, Fern, Holy Thiſtle, Ma 


are none that yield ſo much as e 
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near the Sea, as the Kal and Purſley- pert; in Forge · water. Some preſcribe three of the 
| the Earth and the Water from which they | Roots to be drank in three Glaſſes of Water, vc 
ve their Nutriment, are impregnated with| as Dioſcorides ſays, in three Glaſſes of Wine, and 
f As to the Way of extracting Salt out of Water in an equal Quantity, to thoſe that have 
11. ſee Salt. ; Tertian Agues; and four Roots in four Glaſſes 
PLANT Alx, in Latin Plantago, a Plant offof Wine and Water in Quartans : The Leaves 
lech there are ſeveral Species; we ſhall only are very good to be apply d to hot Gouts, in or- 
take Notice of the three 2 al ones that der to cool them, and eſpecially in the Begin- 
* ofed in Phyſick; the firſt of which is called ning: If you waſh your Mouth with the Juice, 
neeruia, the ſecond differs no otherwiſe from it will cure Ulcers therein; the Leaf outwardly 
than that its Leaves, Stem and Ears are co- applied has the ſame Effect, as well as the Root 
"od with a white and {oft Down; and the thirdſ chew'd, if there be a Defluction in the Mouth: 
that which is called uinquenervia. They give Plantain to thoſe who reliſh not their 
That Hlantain call'd Septinervia, has large and Victuals, that is, who receive no Nouriſhment 
"ing Leaves that lie on the Ground, each off from 'em : It's thought it will cure the Phthiſick: 
ch have ſeven Nerves; which taking their If at be boil'd in Wine, and drank, it will relieve 
ein at the Place where they ſtick to their|thoſe that have the Falling-ſickneſs, and ſuch as 
ks, ſepacate one from another, traverſing breath with Difficulty : If you add a little Salt 
whole Length of the Leaf, and ending at the|to it, it is uſed as a Remedy for the King's Evil: 
remity thereof; from the Midſt of theſe wang fp Burns with Plantain; and if you mix 
ayes arte ſeveral Stems about a Foot high, be-|the White of an Egg with it, it will cure in ſuch 
& z round Form, and hard enough to be bro- a Manner, that no Scar can be perceiv'd : It will 
1: They bear at the Tops a ſort of long Ear, | ſtop Blood flowing from a Wound: The Leaf be- 
hich ſuſtain ſmall Flowers of a dark White, ing pounded will open Carbuncles: It is given 
ſometimes purple Colour; each Flower is a with Succeſs to thoſe that have the Dyſentery 
pe open at the Top, and cut into four Parts: and Looſeneſsz but you muſt firſt boil it in Vi- 
de Fruit which ſucceeds the Flower is an oval with ſome Saltz or elſe its Juice may be 
chat opens like a Waſh-ball Box, and con- uſed with ſodden Rice : You may likewiſe uſe it 
ins ſmall Seeds; the Root is ſhort, and as|in Gliſters, with Fuller'searth and Ceruſs ; and 
ick as one's Finger. it's a Remedy for $t. Anthony's Fire, that has al- 
This Plant grows almoſt every where, as along ready ſeized on one half of a Perſon. 
ehways, in Gardens and moiſt Places, an The Seed of the Plantain being pounded, and 
ines in June and Fuly : Its Seed appears in|drank in rough Wine, provided the Patient has 
Month of fuguft. no Fever upon him, will very powerfully ſtop all 
The Leaves of Plantain are good for all ſorts| ſpitting of Blood, and ſome ſay, all Evacuations 
Wo Ulcers, and cicatrice thoſe that are old: They|and loſs of Blood, either at the Mouth or from 
of uſe to take away red Blotches, Inflamma-|the Belly; the Juice of it being drank, or put in- 
„ Emrods and Tetters; they ſtop the hloody |to a Glitter, and ſyring'd into Fiſtula's, is a ſin- 
Wor, and cool in general all inflamed Parts: A|gularCure for em. They boil Plantain with Wa- 
Water diſtilled from them has the ſame Eſſect, ter Lentils as they do Beet, and uſe them for 
Wd is very good for the Defluxions of the Eyes: the Dropſy : If a Perſon is afflicted with that Di- 
ron drink it with a little Sugar and Wine, it temper, which Phy ficians call Lace Fhlegmatia 
weves you in Ulcers in the Bladder: They al-Jand to which we may give the Name of an ill 
put it into vulnerary Ptiſans, and the Leaves Habit, they make uſe of boiled Nlantain, but yet 
event the 8 of diſlocated Parts. it muſt be aſter the Patient has eaten ſome very 
That Plantain call'd Quinguenervia, has hairy, dry Bread, ſo as the Plantain may be found, as 
* narrow and pointed Leaves; each of which it were, in the Middle between the Bread and the 
u five Nerves, which paſs through the whole Meat: The Leaves being pounded and applied, 
28th of the Leaf; the Stems, which are about take off Pains and Swellings of Diſlocations; if 
Foot high, are and channelled; the|you add a little Salt thereto, they will alſo bri 
ts on the y_ are ſhorter and thicker than|down the thick Sides or Edges of Ulcers, an 
le of the Plantain before deſcribed; the|put a Stop to corroding ones 3 they are like- 
men are pale, and the Fruits are Shells of the|wiſe good for thoſe who have Inflammations in 
tem with the others: The firſt Plantain is the Eyes, and for bloody Gyms, if you waſh 
4.4, however, this has the ſame Virtue, your Mouth therewith : The Root being chew'd, 
an ſubſtituted in its ſtead. will cure the Tooth-ach, and fo it wall if you 
tay Sing of ve general Uſe in Phyſick, waſn your Mouth with a Decoction of it: If you 
cull infert vic different Authors ſay take the Leaves in ſome boil'd Wine, it is re- 
K of it. commended for Ulcers in the Bladder, and Diſ- 
ou take ſome Plantain Leaves, pounded and ſ eaſes of the Reins. Some others ſay, if you tie 
A, and two Hours before the Fit comes, take the Roots with a Thread, and 'em on your 
I Drama of the Juice, it will render the Fit of | Neck, it will r vil, and hin- 
r much ſhocter and eaſier to you z|der the Growth of ity beſides which, the Leaves 
mn the Root alſo, if fteep'd or pounded, |conſolidateFiſtula's, and are a Remedy for the 
the ſame ; or the Root itſelf, if ſteeped Biting of Dogs; OY SE enced 
| uu 2 an 
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and reduced into Powder, and apply'd to the! 
Wounds and Ulcers, will ſoon cure them: The 
Leaves of Plantain being pounded and apply'd, 
in the Form of a Catapfalm, by degrees, will 
mitigate the Pain of the Nerves and gouty Swel- 
lings; a Plaiſter alſo made of its Juice, the 
White of an Egg and Bole Armoniack, apply'd 
— oy Forehead, will ſtop the Bleeding of the 

Ole. 

The Leaves have an admirable Virtue to cool, 
cleanſe, and dry, according to the Teſtimony of 
Dioſcorides and Galen, and yet are very ſucceſs- 
ful in malignant Ulcers and leprous Swellings; 
they are likewiſe good for moiſt Ulcers, and for 
ſuch as hy Reaſon of their ſuperabundant Hu- 
midity, are hard to be cleanſed, M. Chomell 
ſays, He had often experienced a ſingular Vertue 
in Plantain againſt the Contagion of the Plague, 
which way ſoever it's taken, and he dares affirm, 
becauſe he has try'd it, that if Worms breed in a 
Wound, you have no more to do than to put 
the Powder of dry*d Plantain into em, and it will 
effectually kill them. | 

PLANTING, a Term uſed concerning Plants, 
which are put into the Earth, in order to acquire 
the Perfection that is ſuitable to them, as well in 
regard to Fruit- trees to become large, and to bear 
Fruit, as to Shrubs and Trees not bearing Fruit, 
to grow up both in Height and Thickneſs, as alſo 
in reference to Plants, that they may arrive to 


the State they ought to have, for the Uſe of 


Men: Thus they plant Lettice to comb, or to 
blanch, Succory, Artichokes, &c. So they do al- 
ſo Strawberries, Melons, &c. to yield Fruit. 
PLANTING of Garden-Trees, a Work neceſlary 
to be underſtood 3 and under this Head we ſhall 
confine our ſelves to Garden Plantations; and to 
make Preparation for it, the Ground ought firſt 
to be broke up, which 1s uſually begun in Au- 
tumn : Now, what the Author of Le Fardinier 
Solitaire directs to be obſerved in trenching the 
Ground, viz. That the Earth which was on the 
Top, ought to be at the Bottom, and the Bottom 
on the Top, without mixing the one with the 
other, ſeems, in the Opinion of the moſt Judi- 
cious amongſt our Gardeners, to be directly con- 
trary to Reaſon, as well as the common Practice 
in our Country ; for, notwithſtanding the firſt 
Spit or Top Earth is always allowed to be better 
than that which lies under it, either by it's being 
dunged by Cattle, ſweetened by the Air, made 
productive by Culture, &c. This beſt Part of the 
Earth muſt, nevertheleſs, according to his Di- 
rections, be laid three Foot within Ground, at the 
Bottom of the Trench; and the Earth, which is 
not ſo good, and wherein we ſuppoſe our Trees 
are to be planted, muſt be laid upon it. 
Nothing truly in the World can be more abſurd, 
than at the firſt Planting of our Trees, from the 


Nurſeries, to put em in this bad Earth, whereas | which the Air will enter, and cauſe a Mam 
they really require the beſt prepared Mould, into} at the ſame Time that the Sun, the Paredl 

which they may ſtick their young Fibres, and by 
which they will be enabled to get Strength of} that the Heat of the one, together with the 
Root to withſtand the many Accidents that at-| midity of the other, renders the Earth 
tend new planted Trees, and to bring them on] pliant, and forms Store of good Roots 


boldly thro? their infant State with | 
or making only languiſhing Shoots * in 
of which, the future Goodneſs of a Tree 
conſiſts, a mad 
To prevent this Inconveniency, it's u 
obſerve, where-ever you dallen your Pau 
the Nature of the Soil at all Times of the 105 
whether the ſame be light and dry, and cp 
quently warm; or heavy and wet, and nec; 
cold; or temperate between both. And acm 
to it's Nature, Proviſion muſt be made, if i 
of the Dung or Soil proper to manure it. 
more particularly, if it be light and dry, int 
Caſe, the coldeſt and moſt viſcous Dungys 
ſuch as Cow-dung, and the Clearings of n 
Ponds mixed with it, is moſt proper: If ths 
be heavy and wet, and ſo become cold ain 
fruitful, then a Commixture of Street FH 
coal Aſhes, and ſome Horſe-dung with it, lad ret 
ting together for a time, would be of greu b 
fit; but if between both Extreams, it be m 
rate, which is the beſt Earthy Quality, thay 
Mixture of Horſe or Cow-dung together, w 
— to further its Productions, wil 
well. 
The Dung being prepared according to 
Nature of the Earth, let a Covering of it bel 
over all the Ground that is to be trench'd; th 
trench it in part with the firſt Spit which gas 
the Bottom, and the reſt between the other q; 
following. | 

All this being done, it may be crop'd thei 
Year with Beans, Peaſe, or other Legumes, wa 
you may clear off before the next Sealon 
Planting 3 and when they are actuallycleuiq 
then another Coat of Dung, more or leſs u 
be laid, as the Nature of the Ground requns 
Open a Trench, as uſual at other Times of trend 
ing, and let it be work'd all over again, calluf 
down and mixing the three Spits of Earth 
Dung together, from the Top to the Bottom: 
this Means, you will have the whole Mak 
Ground prepared for Planting any Sorts of It 
or Plants with gond Succeſs, | 

In trenching the Ground, the beſt way! 
mark out' a Part of it, and to dig a Trend 
deep, but no deeper than the Earth u f 
throwing the Earth on one Side of the 11 
the Trench being thus made, another Tiere 
Ground of the ſame Extent muſt be mail 
out, throwing the Earth, as it is dug up, 0% 
Trench already made till it be full, and 1 
you have another of the ſame Depth with u 
former. This Method muſt be purſued til 8 
whole Piece be dug up, and hereby there 
one Trench empty at laſt. I 

The Earth being broke up, will be ſome 
ſinking before the Parts can be united tog 
and this will make way for ſeyerq] Cavits! 
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would have the 


which they are made vigorous, and for- 
erfection. | 
- gumes, it's requiſite the Earth 
ſame Ordering . 2 to 
r Trees, if you expect them to thrive : 
Re ge thoſe Plants cal Greens, ſuch 
* Kllets, and the like, may be raiſed though 
be Farth be not penetrated ſo deep, but Roots 
1 Artichokes will not be ſo contented ; and if 
i Method be obſerved, the Profit, produced 
nume, will doubly pay the Expence of the Gar- 
gener. 

Reaſon why the Earth ſhould be thrown 
we ſame 5 where the Walks and 
lleys of the Garden are to be made, appears 
un becauſe the whole Garden ſhould be of an 
wal Heighth ; for otherwiſe, the Alleys will be 
wer than the Beds, becauſe the turning up of 
e Earth will raiſe the Beds higher than the Al- 
eys that have not been broke up, which will be 
ry unſightly ; beſides, the Rain-water having 
no Diſcharge on either Side, will reſt on the Al- 
ey which will frequently make them uſeleſs and 
unſerviceable : Again, this breaking up of the 

eys with the Remainder of the Ground, wall, 
in time be of great Uſe, when, for Example, 
there ſhould be Occaſion to ſift the Earth, upon 
oe Removal of old Trees, and ſetting others of 
the fame kind in their Places; for the old 
Earth will be found to be worn out, and the beſt 
Remedy will be to exchange it for that of the 
Alleys, without any more Trouble: For want 
of this Precaution, you muſt be obliged to buy, 
and this will be found to be no inconſiderable 


Expence. 

But aſter all, if the Ground deſigned for a Garden 
has not Depth enough for the Trees and Plants 
without raiſing, rather than trenching it, there 
i noneceſſity of breaking up all the Walks, but 
rather dig out of the Walks all the good Earth, 
and wheel or throw it into the Quarters, in order 
to raiſe them to a ſufficient Depth of Earth for 
planting, and the Walks you are to fill again with 
any Rubbiſh, bad Earth or Gravel, according to 
| what they are deſigned for. mo 

Gardeners allow the Method of trenchin 
the Ground three Foot deep, which the Frenc 
Gardeners pretend is abſolutely neceſſary, to be 
the beſt where-ever the Ground will allow of it ; 
that is to ſay, when it has ſuch a Depth of good 
Earth : But it's not eaſy to find ſuch a Soil; and 
1s of the laſt Neceſſity, to trench it no deeper 
than the Earth holds good; but want of Depth 
mult be ſupply'd with ſome neighbouring Earth, 
s directed: For if you ſhould take the trench- 
ls all Grounds three Foot deep for a general 
e, then whatever any Ground wants of that 

h in good Earth, that which lies under it, 
Whether Chalk, Gravel, Clay or the like, muſt 
he ned up with it, which undoubtedly muſt 
lung WJurious to any Plantation, if not the 

it, 
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. PLANTING o Timber-trees, and Under-wood, 
ork that ought to be encouraged as much 


| 160 ſquare Perches or 
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has received ſo many Advantages from the Tim- 
ber of its own Growth; it's powerful Fleets, the 
Oft-ſpring of its Oaks, having gained Britain 
the Dominion of the Seas, and the Benefit of an 
univerſal Commerce which it now enjoys, without 
mentioning the Advantage it affords to every par- 
ticular Owner of it, ſo that tis a Wonder, that 
the pr 
much 
near being conſumed, that, in all Appearance, a 


few Years more will force 
Countries. 


opagating of Timber in our Time is fo 
neglected, when our natural Store is ſo 


us to ſeek it in foreign 


/ 


The preſent neglect of planting Timber-treesis 


reckoned to depend upon theſe Reaſons. 1. The 


making new Plantation will be an immediate 
Expence 2. There can be no Hope of reaping any 
Profit to our ſelves from ſuch Plantations as might 
be made in our Time : Or elſe, 3. Many Gentle- 
men, who are already Owners of Woods, receive 
little Profit from them for Want of due Care 
and Management. 
As to the firſt and laſt Objections, they are 
anſwer'd under the Head of Dreſſing and Cleanſing 
of Woods , which ſee. In that not only Money is 
provided thereby to anſwer the Expence of new 
Plantations, but alſo the ſtanding Trees will be 
put into a thriving Condition. | 

To ſolve the other Objection, it is neceſſary 
every Plantation ſhould, in this, or ſucceeding 
Ages, conſiſt partly of Foreſt or Timber-Trees, 
and partly of Coppices or Underwood; and theſe 
laſt ſhould be planted and intermixed among 
Timber-Trees and Standards, and might be cut 
in eight or nine Years after planting ; and ſo eve- 
ry eighth Year will from time to time produce 
a very conſiderable Return. 2. The Plants for 
Under-wood, which on all Sides will ſurround 
the young Timber-Trees, will not only ſhelter 
them from the Blaſts of Wind, which might be 
injurious to them, but will alſo by keeping off 
the circumambient Air, bring them into ſtraight 
and tall Trees, till they can ſhift for themſelves, 
and are ſtrong enough to bear the Inclemency of 
the Weather. 

You ought to chooſe ſuch Ground to plant up- 
on, as may not be thought proper for Corn, or at 
leaſt, ſuch as only will yield a poor Crop of 
Grain, (Suppoſe ſuch Land ſhould be worth a- 
bout five Shillings per Acre yearly) and it ſhould, 
if potiible, be near ſome navigable River, for the 
greater Eaſe and Conveniency of Carriage. The 

roper Plant muſt likewiſe be allotted for the 
and only 1t were to be wiſh'd it might be deep 
enough to nouriſh the Oak and Ilex, which are 
* ee Plants, and therefore delight in a deep 

1 

An Acre of ſuch as is proper for Oaks, muſt 
firſt be encompaſſed with a good Fence, and then 
either digged or ploughed at a proper Seaſon, ta 
lie fallow for ſome Time, till the Turf be mel- 
lowed, and fit for the Purpoſe. An Acre contains 
ods, each Rod being 
ſixteen Foot and a half. This Quantity of Land 


thing whatſoever in this Nation, which 
V OL, II. nn 


muſt be fenced with a Ditch ſix Foot wide, and 
three Rows of Rs planted upon'the Sides 
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of its Banks at a Foot diſtance from each other, 
and a dry Hedge on the Top. A labouring Man 
working for a Shilling a Day, may prepare nine 
Foot of the Ditch in Length in one Day, and cut 
Stakes and Buſhes and make about five Rod of 
the dry Hedge in a Day; ſo that he may prepare 
the Hedge, make the Ditch, plant three Rows 
of Quick-ſets, and pay the Expence of them after 
the Rate of two Shillings per hundred, for about 
three Shillings the Perch : So that the whole 
Charge of fencing an Acre of Land, will be 
ſeven Pounds ſixteen Shillings ; but two Acres 
may be fenced after that Rate, being two and 
thirty Perch long, and ten Perch wide, for nine 
Pounds ſix Shil ngey for the ſame Reafon it is, 
that if one hundred of Hurdles will hold a thou- 
ſand Sheep, two Hurdles added to them, will fold 
two thouſand Sheep, that is, if the Sheep-pen 
has forty nine Hurdles on each Side, and one 
at each End, it juſt contains half the Quantit 
of Ground that it would do, if it had the Breadt 
of two Hurdles at the Ends. It is to be obſerv'd, 
that a Pole or Perch planted with three Rows of 
Quick-ſets, will take up about forty eight 
Plants; fo that two thouſand four hundred 
ninety ſix Plants, will be ſufficient to plant a- 
bout one Acre, 


Now to prepare the Land thus enclofed for| 


Planting, ſuppoſe it be incumber'd in the worſt 
Manner with Buſhes, Whinns, Furzes, &c. ſo that 
a Plough cannot be uſed, you may dig and clean 
it for about Six Pence the fquare Perch, and the 
whole Acre, thus dug, will come to four Pounds: 
But if the Ground 1s ſuch as can be plough'd, 
the Acre may be brought to bear for about twelve 
Shillings. | 

An Acre will contain forty Plants of Oak, at 
thirty three Foot diſtance; and as all Tap-rooted 
Trees are endanger'd by removing, and that when 
they are tranſplanted they ſeldom arrive to the 
Perfection of thoſe raiſed from the Seed, and that 
remain always in the ſame Place: Some have re- 
commended, that forty Beds of good natural Soil 
thould be prepar'd on the Acre, at the ſaid Di- 
ftance of thirty three Foot from each other, and 
that in each Bed, five or ſix Acorns be planted 
about four Inches deep, in February rather than 
in the Autumn, becauſe the over-wet of ſome Win- 
ters might rot the Seed, or Mice, Squirrels, and 
ſuch like Vermin, deſtroy them. Theſe forty 
Beds may be well prepared by one Man in three 
Days, at one Shilling a-Day. Two hund:ed A.- 
corns may be worth about fix Pence, and the 
Planting worth about fix Pence more; which 
makes 1n all four Shillings. 

The Acre being fowed with Oaks, the remain- 
der of the Ground may be inter-ſow'd with 
Aſh-keys, which have been kept in the Vinter 
in dry Sand; they will turn to very good Ac- 
count for Underwood, and the Land is already 
dug or plougtd for your Purpoſe : One Buſhel 
of Aſh-keys may be worth two Shillings, and 
the harrowing the Ground after Sowin 


will be 
worth five Shillings more, in all eight Shillings. 


— 
Year, and muſt be hough d and cleanſel f 
Weeds: This Work may be done b 00e K 
in three Days, leaving the Diſtance of thre,p 
between the Aſh-Plants : The Expence 5 
Weeding wilt be about three Shilling; z 0 
Work, upon this Occafion, being ſo rated, hn 
it is ſuppoſed ſuch Plantations will be mad 
in thoſe Places where Land is cheap, and 
quently every thing elfe valued pro 
Some of the young Oaks may be drawn d 
cond Year, leaving a ſingle Plant in each I 
It's likely all the Acorns put into the Gray 
will not come up, therefore it is adviſeable q 
the Goodneſs of them hefore they are by 
which you may do by putting them into v 
and plant only thoſe which fink quiekly p 
Bottom. \ 5 
The Crocs of an Acre of Land thus 
dug, cleanſed and planted, comes to tych 
Pounds eleven Shillings; and two Acres du 
and planted in like manner, will coſt ej 
Pounds ſixteen Shillings; but in caſe the lu 
be clean enough to admit the Plough, then 
Charge of Fencing, Planting, &c. of. one Au 
be * Pounds three — Mp the E 
ence of two Acres prepared in the ſame 
were Pounds. VIM =_ 
After the Plantation has been made nine Yan 
the Aſh-plants will be fit to cut for Poles or 
worth upon the Place ten Shillings a Hundu 
Now if the Plants ſtand at a Yard's Diſtance m 
each other, the Acre will then contain abut 
4800 Plants, which may be ſold for about fig 
and twenty Pounds. The Quick: ſet Fence mf 
likewiſe be cut down, and will yield about tn 
Load of Buſhes, which may be ſuppoſed to be 
ly worth about ten Shillings per Load, thoughy 
ondox they ſell for four times as much. 
| Some, who have been ſo exact as to calculit 
the whole Charge of Fencing, Digging, and Pla 
ting an Acre of Land with Oaks for Timber, al 
Aſh for Under- wood, with the Profits of the fil 
nine Year's Growth, or firſt Cutting; withte 
Charge and Profits of feventeen Years after Pla 
ting or ſecond cutting; and laſtly, with te 
Charge and Profit of twenty five Years, or tht 
cutting; affirm, that an Acre of Land, plantedu 
directed, may produce the Sum of 2601. 101.66 
in the Space of twenty five Years, clear of illi. 
pences of Planting, and Value of the Land; al 
the Oaks, if they are ſtill continued growing, vil 
yet produce a more conſiderable Return to tif 
Owner, or his Family after him; and that, 
the Example of this Plantation, others may 
made with different Kinds of Trees: And I 
Planter has a due Regard to the Soils properb 
what he deſigns to plant, he may expect a 
conſiderable Return. | 
PLASHING ; ſee Fences, N 
PLAT-BAND, a Term uſed concern . 
of Earth which borders an Alley on the 81d 
poſite to the Work of the Eſpalier, or even wie 
there is no Eſpalier at all on the other dice 


| 
4 
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The Acorns and Afh-keys will appear the firſt 


the Alley, as it uſually happens in the Caſe 
Parterres. | | Put 
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PLEURISY, an Inflammation of the Membrane 
lled the Plenra, which ſticks to the Sides, and 
- metiMes extends itſelf fxom the Arm- pit to 
i Reins : There are two forts of Pleurifies, 
he the true and the falſe, or the Baſfard Pleuriſy. 
"The true one is known by a very acute Pain 
the Side, with a ſevere Fever, great Difficul- 
Pf Breathing, a dry, violent and trouble- 
me Cough, an hard, cloſe, tender and unequal 


pulſe. | SP 

her {oct of Pleuriſy has almoſt the ſame 
. yet with this Difference, that, in 
hacking the Side, it is ſenſible of Pain, and the 
wer is not ſo violent, neither is the Pulſe fo 
bard nor ſo tender. $ 
Both the one and the other Pleuriſy proceed 
m ſome open or broken Veſſel, out of which, 
de Blood iſſuing, falls upon the Muſcles, and 
cording as the ſame is diſordered, the Pain is 
ore ar leſs violent; and it may be eaſily di- 
-erned by the Colour of the Spittle; for if the 
me be yellow or pale, it's a Sign of Choler; 
fit be black, of Melancholy; and if red of the 
Blood it ſelf, + a 2 
Though theſe two Plenrifies ſomewhat differ in 
gr Symptoms and Situation, yet they are ſo near 
kin that they will eaſily unite, unleſs prevented 
n the very Beginning of the Diſtemper. 
When it comes to paſs that the becomes 
men and looſe, and that the Party ſpits without 
Pain, it is a good Sign; and yet a better, when 
ne Day after another you perceive that what 
mes away from the Patient is neither too thick 
jor too moiſt ; and if it inclines to white, it's a 
Bien that a Digeſtion begins to take Place. 

But if on the one Side, the Inflammation be 
In the Mediaſtinum or the Midriff, which hath a 
dympathy with the Brain, the Diſtemper is very 
2 

the Spittle appears black, or very yellow, 
and that the Fever continues without any Re- 
ration, the Patient cannot get over the ſeventh 
Day: No Sleep, Drought, Tranſport, Loathing, 
Veakneſs and a Lask, are alſo bad Fore-runners; 
ſo are a Pain in ſpitting, a clear Urine, and the 
InefieQiveneſs of Remedys by not operating. 

Both Plearifies proceed from extream Heat, vi- 
olent Exerciſes, very deep Sorrow, or ſome Blow; 

may alſo ariſe from drinking cold Water; 
they happen rather in Vinter than in the o- 
ns of the Year. 

in a Pleuriſy the Pain is more or leſs 
mtenſe, they bleed without any Regard had to 
y or Night, Moon or Stars; and there muſt 
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te Diſcretion uſed in reſpect to the Quantity of 


this Advice is not totally to be follow d; but you 
muſt be very cautious, as to this Point, how you 
manage in reſpect to Children, old People, and 
Women that are pretty big with Child. 

On the ver firſt Day that the Pleuriſy comes to 
diſcover itſelf, you muſt, without Delay, ur 
with an Ounce of Caſia in Whey, or double 2 
tholicon in a Glaſs of Plantain · water; though it 
has been experienced, that the moſt ſure way is 
to give a Vomit with Emetick Wine, of which 
the Doſe is from ſix to ſeven Grains in a little 
Broth; after which, to facilitate Spitting, they 
may, by Intervals, uſe the Syrup of red Poppy, 
mix d with the Syrup of Jujube or Water Lily, 
or 2 Apples; but if the Spittle be gluey and 
viſcous, they make uſe of the Syrup of Hyſlop or 
Horehound. 

Sweating muſt alſo be promoted by ſuch like 
Remedies as theſe. | 

Take the Juice of Nettles, Holy-thiſtle Water 
orWhite-wine, of each half an Ounce, or of White- 
wine alone, and Nettle- juice; let the Patient 
take down this Potion, and after he has well 
ſweated, change his Linnen, and give him alſo as 
much the next Day : In the mean time, apply 
ſome pounded Nettles to his Side, as hot as he 
can bear them; or elſe take ſome Horſe, Mule oy 
Aſs's Dung, the freſher the better; infuſe it for 
the Space of an Hour, upon hot Aſhes, in a Pint 
and an half of White-wine or Holy-thiſtle Water; 
after which, ſtrain the Infuſion, and dividing it 


into two Parts, let him take the firſt Doſe twelve 
Hours before the ſecond. 


Or elſe take a Dram of Miſletoe of the Oak 


reduced into Powder in a Glaſs of White-wine, or 
in ſome Broths, let him ſwallow a large Glaſs of 
Holy-thiſtle Water, or a great Glaſs of the De- 
coction of Balm-gentle, Mint or Camomile ; or 
half a Dram of the Shavings of a Boar's Tooth, 
with two Ounces of Linſeed-oil freſh drawn, 

Weigh two Drams of Acorn, with a Dram of 
the Roots of Meum, and two Grains of Saffron, 
which muſt be reduced to Powder ; of which 
give a Dram and an half in ſome White-wine : 
They afterwards make uſe of ſome of the fol- 
lowing Ointments. 7, 

Take ſome of the Oil of Flower-de-luce or Ca- 
momule, with which you are to mix a little Saf- 
fron reduced into Powder, and ſpread the ſame 
upon a Sheet of Paper. 

Or elſe take an Ounce of Quince Mucilage, 
with as much Oil of Violets, ſweet Almonds 
and freſh Butter, melt the whole together, and 
then let the Side be rubb'd therewith. | 

Others take Cabbage-leaves dried under Aſhes, 


then pound them, and mixing them with a little - 
t the Patient may not be weaken d at once, | freſh Butter, a 
Areal let him bleed only till the Colour Take of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, and Acorn- 
of Blood is changed : Some apply Leeches to Oil, of each one Ounce, the Fat of an Hen, 
the Temples or Noftrils, or lay Bliſter-plaiſters 


ply them to tlie Part. 


Duck, Rabbet and Butter, of each a Dram, Saf- 
fron reduced into Powder, five or ſix Grains 


| It is good not to bleed after the fourth Day, | melt the whole together with a little Wax, and 
Which is very near A when the Spittle * making an Ointment of it, rub the Side while 


erer Pen and come away with more Eaſe : | hot there with, or elſe rub the Side only with Oil 
8 ſs, if there is ſtill plenty of Blood left, | of Wax. 
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Take Barley-meal, a Decoction of Figs, Honey 
and Butter, mix the whole together, and anoint 
the Side with it; let the Patient, Morning and 
Evening, take an Ounce of Linſeed-Oil in a 
Glaſs of the Decoction of Mallows, or Marth- 
mallows. 

You muſt one Day after another give the Pa- 
tient Gliſters of the Decodion of Marſh-mallows, 
Barley and Bran, wherein you ſhould diſſolve two 
Ounces of red Sugar or Roſe Honey ; you may 
give him Barley-water, wherein boil the Leaves 
of red Poppy, Liquoriſh or Barley. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, with the greateſt Exact- 
neſs, that you give the Patient nothing either 1n- 
wardly or outwardly that is cold. 

If Phlegm be predominant in a Plenriſy, they 
take away much leſs Blood, and apply the fol- 
lowing Poultice to the Side. 

Take Marjoram and Rue, of each one Hand- 
ful, and five or ſix Grains of Laurel, pound the 
whole together with four Ounces of Honey, and 
having heated the Compoſition, apply it z after 
which, let him drink a Glaſs of Wine, wherein 


wild Thyme upon hot Aſhes for half an Hour. 
After the ſeventh Day, let the Patient be 
purged with two Ounces of Manna, or an Ounce 


Polypody and Maiden-hair 3 and as the Patient 
grows better, ſo in Proportion increaſe the Me- 
dicines, conſiſting of an Ounce of the compound 


| Syrup of Apples, or Syrup of Peach-flowers, or 


elſe of an Infuſion of a Dram of Rhubarb with 
as much Sena. | Sh 

You may begin to put ſome Bread into his 
Broths, and by little and little next Day give 
him ſome Meat, and Wine well diluted. 

In the mean time, to ſtrengthen his Lungs, 
uſe him to the following Opiate : Take an Ounce 
of the Conſerve of Roſes, three Drams of Trea- 
cle, and a Dram of Bole Armoniack, pound them 
all together in a Mortar with two Ounces of the 
Syrup of Apples, as above mentioned ; the Doſe 
muſt be about the Bigneſs of a Nutmeg. 

PLovex,. a travelling Bird of about the Big- 
neſs of a Pigeon : It has yellow, white, and dark 


pointed, and a little crooked at the End: There 
is alſo another Sort of Plover, that is ſomewhat 
bigger, and from its Aſh Colour, called the Grey 
Plover, marked with Cheſnut-coloured- Spots : 
His Bill is alſo whiter and longer: It's good Food, 
eſpecially for thoſe who are troubled with the Fal- 
ling Sickneſs and a Retention of Urine : The 
Fleſh of it has the Virtue to purify the Blood. 
Plovers uſe to fly in exceeding great Flocks 
together : They generally come to us about Sep- 
tember, and leave us in or about March : In froſt 


Fall, as we ſay: They delight much to feed in 
plough'd Lands, eſpecially if ſowed ; and hav- 


you have pounded and infuſed two Pinches of [continued cold Seaſons of all Winds, the Noth 


of double Catholicon, diluted in a Decoction of Wind; of which more by and by. 


red Feathers : His Bill is black, ſhort, ſharp- 


: y | long, and pointed at one End, as that 
and cold Weather they go in queſt of their Food, | Fifthly, Get three other Pieces of Wood, = 
on ſuch Lands as lie near the Sea: They go higher] ber 5. each two Foot long, and about the 8210 
up into the Country in Thaws and open Sea- of a Pitch-fork, ſharpned at the End. ne 
ſons, fo that their whole Labour is to riſe and|You muſt be provided with a ſmall Ha 


avg fed, they preſently ſcek out for Water, tolSeventhly, You mu have a Bill or large K 


| waſh their Beaks and Feet that are full of Div. 
When they ſleep, they do not pearch upon ©, 
thing, but couch or ſit on the Ground as Da 
jor Geeſe, far from Trees and Hedges, when y, 
Wind does not blow: They ſleep, indeed, oi 
in calm Weather, otherwiſe they paſs mo ba 
of the Night in running up and down to gy 
for Worms as they creep out of the Ground, ay 
then they always make a little Cry on Purpd; 
to keep cloſe together, for at Day-break the 
all unite into one Body, and ſo depart: it; 
their Flight they chance to ipy any others q 
the Ground, they uſually call them to them; a 
if they refuſe to go, they make a Stay, exped; 
ſome Booty. There are many other Foul thy 
accompany 'em, as Lapwings, Teal, and the lib: 
They are moſt eaſy to be taken when nt in. 
termix'd with other Fowl, eſpecially in C 
ſoon after their coming, as being UNACquinted 
with the Inſtruments of their Deſtruction; they 
are alſo in the Month of March eaſily taken 
for then they begin to couple. It's not adviſeahl 
to ſet your Nets for them in long Froſts, al 


Weſt is the worſt to take em; and as you 
not to ſet your Nets in ſome Winds, ſo yu 
ought _ to place your Net according tothe 
All Sexfoy! 
fly againſt the Wind whenever they deſign t 
reſt on Land, and therefore obſerve to fix you 
Nets accordingly to play with the Wind, 

There are many little neceſſary Things w le 
uſed in the taking of Plovers : You muſt har 
two Poles or Staves, mark'd 1. and 2. about # 
thick as your Arm, and of a different Lengih 
one of which muſt be nine Foot three Inches long 
and the other nine Foot; let both of them be. 
little notch'd at the ſmalleſt End, 


Thirdly, you muſt have two Pieces of ſat 
Pipe-ſtave, as mark d 3. a Foot long, and tir 
Inches broad, and pointed at one End: er 
You muſt have a Couple of Staves about 


bigneſs of one's Thumb, ten or twelve let 


mark'd 6. the ſharp Side not above three — 
deep, with a ſtrong Head to beat in the ni 
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we Sick, as number 8. repreſents, which 


two Foot long, from the Letter A. to B. 
mot in Point at A. the other End B. C. muſt 
* i Foot long bending, and it muſt be cut 
three Angles at the Letter C. 


NN 


Whiſtle, wherewith you call the Plovers : It may 
e made of the Thigh-bone of a Goat, or a large 
Sheep, and cut off at both Ends, about three 
Inches long: Fill it at the End H. with Wax to 
the opening E. then make the Hole. F. plain un- 
der the Bone, that the Wind may come in; next 
make a Hole at the Middle F. juſt above, big 
enough to receive a {mall Gooſe-quill, and a- 
nother a pretty deal bigger, towards the End G. 
to give it a clearer Sound; and likewiſe, —— 
a {mall Hole at H. to receive a Pack- thread, that 
you may thereby hang it about your Neck. 

The next thing you are to be provided with, is, 
a {mall Panier or Basket, as in the ſecond Figure, 
ſomewhat in the Form of an Egg : It muſt be big 
* hold three or four live Lapwings, with 
a Hole in the Top to put them in, with ſome- 
thing to ſhut, and a Pully or Cord to carry it. 

Be provided with three ſmall Reels, as repre- 
ſented by the third Figure; they ſerve to wind 
your Lines upon : They conſiſt of two Pieces of 
Wood, LX. I. AM. half an Inch broad, and fix 
Inches long, which muſt be bor'd near the Ends, 
in order to fit the two Staves L IL. X. M. which 
muſt be ſmaller than one's Finger: You are to 
pierce the two flat Pieces of Wood in the Middle 

- 0. into which put two other Pieces, which may 
ly turn, as you may ſee in the Cut. 
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d 7. Eighthly, A Stick in the Faſhion of 


in 


In the firſt Figure here, you have a Pipe or 


—— 


You muſt have a commodious Sack or Wallet, 
to carry your Things in, as the Bards you haye 
taken and kill'd, the Pack-threads, and other ne- 
ceſſary Utenſils : It's made as repreſented in the 
Cut of three Pieces. of ſquare Wood, B. F. C. D. 
A. E. two Foot long, and an Inch and an half 
thick they muſt have three ſeveral Holes bored 
an Inch big; take three or four thick Staves, 
three Foot long» and bent like a Bow, which 
thruſt into the Holes in the Middle mark d L half 
in; then fix one of the Ends in the Hole X. and 
the other in the Hole L. which faſten with ſmall 
wooden Wedges: You muſt paſs the other two 
above and below in the ſame Manner, and place 
three Sticks more I. H. V. eighteen Inches long, 
between the two Pieces of Wood B. F. and A. E. 
4 ſhould enter into the Holes made on pur- 


| [poſe, to keep the reſt in order; you muſt tie two 


Girths, Leather-Straps or Cords to the Staff L. I. 
in the Middle, and the other two Ends ſhould 
be furniſhed with the Shoe-buckles F. and D. or 
elſe tie a Cord, two Foot long, to the Letter D. 
by one End, and the other End faſtned at C and 
when all this is done, cover it with ſome coarſe 
Linnen Cloth or Canvaſs, as you ſee it repreſented 
in the ſecond Cut, and leave a Piece of the Cloth 
above, as A. B. C. which muſt be ſowed about a 
wooden Bow ; it will ſerve for a Lid or Cover. 


Some make uſe of another ſort of Pipe repre- 
ſented in the next Figure, being nothing but a 
Piece of Wood leſſer than one's little Finger, and 
three Inches long, cleft at the End unto the Mid- 


te 7. wherein fix a Bay-leaf, to imitate the Cry 
0 


pwings. 
Beſides this, you are to have two Rods, as in 
the ſecond Figure, each five Foot and an half 
long, and ſtraight, light and ſlender, having at the 
bigger End B. a Peg faſtned three or four Inches 
with a Packthread, and pretty cloſe to the Rod; 
at the Middle C that is, nearer the great End, 
tie a Couple of Packthreads, each two Foot long, 
with a Peg at each End D. and E. of the ſame 
Size with the former at B. At the ſmall End of 
the Rod A. faſten another ſlender Packthread, 
with a double at the End, to clap about the Bo- 


ay of a Lapwing and at the other End, which is 
ingle, muſt be a. good deal longer, to faſten the 

Tail of the Bird. . 

's Take 
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Take an Holm. ſtick, as in the laſt Cut, about four 
or five Foot long, indifferent ſtrong, at the great 
End of which faſten two Pegs B. C. at each Side, 
about the Bigneſs of one's little Finger, and ſix 
Inches long; about a Foot and a half from thence 
faſten two Pack-threads, each two Foot and a 
half long, with a Peg at each End F. and G. about 
the ſame Size with the former: Theſe are the 
main Implements to be uſed. Now we come to 
apply them to uſe. 


After having provided yourſelf, beſides theſe 
Implements, with a Net or two, which are known 
by the Name of Leap-nets, whoſe Meſhes are 
Lozenge-wiſe, and two Inches broad, and whoſe 
Length ſhould be about two Fathom, and eigh- 
teen Inches deep : The beſt Place to pitch them 
for Plovers, and ſuch like Fowl, is in large Com- 
mon Fields of green Corn, where there are ne1- 
ther Trees nor Hedges, at leaſt within three or 
four Hundred Paces of the Place where you de- 
ſign to go to work. If there be any Water in the 
Place, endeavour to pitch near it; for Plovers, as 
before hinted, delight to waſh their Beaks and 
Feet after they have dirted themſelves with turn- 
ing the Earth up and down for Seeds and Worms: 
You muſt be careful that the Plot where you 
N be a little lower than your Lodge, or at 

eaſt equal with it, for higher it muſt not be. 


« 
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Suppoſe the Table repreſents the Form o th 
Meadow or Field, and that the Place where 
deſign to pitch reaches from A. to B, that 
Diſtance between B. and E. be the Space hety 
the Plat-form and your Lodge, and that the Win 
blows South; you muſt have a Packthread am 
fourteen or fifteen Foot long, faſten it u: 
Couple of Pegs A. B. The prick'd Line 4 J 
done one purpoſe to repreſent this Pack! 
which faften in the Ground, to line out f. 
Place for your Net; then take the Billiard. it 
A. 8. B. C. deſigu d in one of the preceedingy, 
gures, and beat the Earth with the triangily 
End, as if you would cut it, and ſo paſs along th 
whole Length of the Packthread, which ide 
twelve or fourteen Fathom, the exact Length 
the Net: When your Border is made, them ue 
away the Packthread, and take the ſhorterq ſe 
two Sticks marked 2. and drawn in the F 
before, repreſenting the Utenſils; place the fn 
End at the Bottom of the Border 1. and the bipper 
at Number 8. not directly ſtraight, but bendy 
at leaſt two Foot inwards, as you may ſee by t 
prick'd Line traverſing from the Cypher 1. w. 
which is ſtraight, and not the Line 8, o, Bei 
thus laid, hold it faſt with one Hand, and yi 
one Finger of the other, or with the Handleofya 
Knife, trace out the Form of its Poſition, that 
may reſt imprinted on the Earth; then withya 
great Knife marked 7. in the 3 Figure 
along your Trace or Border of your ſaid Stick, al 
with your Hatchet marked 6. cut out the Et 
between the two Traces or Lines a. I. 8. o. beg 


[ning at the 1. and ending with 8. in ſuch a mw 


ner, that at the End 1. the Earth may be tal 
out but one Inch over; and at the End 8. fou u 
five Inches large, that your Stick may be hil,s 
it were, in a Gutter. 

This being finiſh'd, carry the other Stick, ti 
longer of the two, unto the other End of you 
long Border, and plant it in the ſelf-ſameFaſua 
at 3. 8. that it may be, as it were, in a Guttel, 
like the other; then take your Stick marked} 
which drive into the Ground at the End of yol 
two Gutters, as 8. and 9. to hinder the two mul 
Sticks from beating into the Ground with ti 
Force of the Net; drive alſo your two Sticks 


to the Ground about half a Foot from your Boie 


at 1. and 3. a little inclining inwards the lates 
tion being to prevent your main Sticks fm 
turning back when the Net is * ul 
the Cord be pull'd : Beſides, ſhould you plat 


two contrary Winds, viz, North and Sn 


except an Handful or two, 


m outwards upon the Lines 9. 6. and 80 


it would be impoſſible to make your Netpbſi 


or then the more you ſtrain'd the Cord, the chi 
ould your main Sticks come under the c 
ticks, > 
The next Thing is to remove all the looſe 
which lay on the 
ſe the other E 


nds 5. and 7. the better to rai 


of the main Sticks, and then your Plat- 


ready fix'd. 10 
Now if you make two other Gutters, * 4 
9. on the other Side of your Border, opp of 
the two ficſt, then your Plat-form will * 

| 
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Tt remains, you ſhould fix the Stakes in the | It will tend to your Conveniency to repreſent 
ceſſary Places; the firſt is that behind, mark di to you, with what manner of Knot it is that you 
" which mult be itched 7 or 8 Paces diſtant} ſhould faſten your Cords upon this Occaſion : Sup- 
4 the End of the Border 3. 4. and on one Side] poſe that the Peg 7. be the Piece to which you 
i about half a Foot off; the ſecond is a ſtrong | have a mind to faſten your Cord 2. 4. take it in 
jo mark'd 13, which ought to be driven into one of your Hands at 1. and bring over the Thread 
by Ground ſix or ſeven Paces from the End of] 2. in order to form the Buckle or Knot 5. which 
Border 1. 2. and as the other ſhould be on — over the Peg 7. then make another Bow or 
» Side about half a Foot from the Pallet 9. ſo] Buckle as 6. wherein the Thread 4. is paſted un- 
ud this from that at 8. and the laſt H. muſt | der, and ſo clap over 2 Peg upon the Top of 
ruſt into the Earth behind the Lodge, about] the other Bow); then ſtrain the two Ends 2. and 
Fathom off, more or leſs, over againſt the two|4. and your Knot will be compleat, and will ſoon/ 
lets 8. 9. but if it be a North-eaft Wind, you] er break than get looſe : You muſt be very exact 
if pull up theſe Stakes, and turn them to the and ready at it. | 
ther Side of the Plat- form, placing them at thef When the End of the Cord of the Nets is thus 
me Diſtances as before-mentiun'd , and that at faſtened, lift up your main Stick E. g. and place 
7 muſt alſo be carry'd to G. and the Lodge E. the $rent End in the Gutter Q. and drawing the 
F and all will be _ Cord of your Net towards 7 Border, force it 
If you intend to take any Plovers, be on the into the Notch in the ſmall End of your main 
Jace where your Plat- form is ready made, with Stick, and let ſome body hold it there: But in 
Il your Implements, early in the Morning. The|caſt you have no Help, lodge it in your Gutter, 
lowing Cut denotes a ſimple Plat- form for a|under the Peg P. and drive the ſharp End of the 
7 Wind. 8 | Billiard into * Ground, to ſtay there till you go 
to the other main Stick M. O. and there fix your 
Cord in the Notch at the End M. it muſt * ſo 
ſtreightened, that a great deal of Strength may 
be uſed to get it into the Notch, then place your 
main Stick in the Gutter under the Peg N. Re- 
move your Billiard from your main Stick J. g. 
and force your Net into the Plat-form, ſo that it 
be hid under the Cord, | 
The next thing is to direct you in the placi 
your Call-plovers and artificial Lapwings, which 
| muſt be diſpoſed as you ſee in the Cyphers ooo: 
In caſe the Wind be not directly Eaff, but inclin'd 
a little to the South; then your firſt Pelt or coun- 
terfeit Bird, which is nothing but the Skin of a 
Bird ſtuffed with Chaff, or the like Stuff, marked 
Z. muſt be placed half a Foot from the Border, 


1 {and about eight or nine Foot from the End V. the 
i reſt you may range in ſuch Order as they are de- 
m ſign'd by the Figure, at about two or three Foot 
dy diſtance from each other : Whereas, in caſe the 
lt Wind be Northreaft, Fae your Birds a good deal 
NA further from the En V. that 1s to ſay , about ſix 
tþ Foot further, becauſe Wild-fowl always fly a- 
* gainſt the Wind, and then, as they uſually paſs 
110 over the Stales or artificial Birds that is between 


them and the hinder Stake R. it may ſo fall out, 


tel 8 

r. Place the main Stick in the Gutters, and take that they may paſs under the Cord, for that will 

* ar Net on your left Shoulder or Arm, and go] be ſhorter by a third Part when it is let looſe, 

It Wards the Lodge, which is about fifteen or ſix-|and by a Moiety when the Wind is ſtrong, which 

20 en Fathom from the Plat-form, and there place you muſt diligently obſerve; but then when 
15 e Buckle which is at the End of the Cord of [there is but little Wind ſtirring, 2 may place 

1 Four Net, and ſo go backwards towards your|two thirds of your Birds behind the Net; and if 


form, letting the Card trail all 
4; at the Stake or ſtrong Peg b. faſten theretoſ nough; the reſt 


„ and the Wind be ftrong enough, one third Part is e- 
— | ſhould be before, becauſe Plo- 


15 Cords of the Pully T. fo that the Pully may | vers will come where your Birds are. 

Jl direct Line with the twoPallets or Pieces But as for your Lapwings, let them not be 
4.2 O. then when you come to the Form, mixed with your Plovers, but place em juſt by 
1 war gg itſelf fall by degrees, and ftill retire your Gutters, as the two Figures 9. 9. import. 


ch das When you are at the Peg behind, The next thing to be diſpoſed of is, your live 
g 0. is at R. ſtrain the Cord until it be right Birds: If you intend to uſe two, drive one before 
. W Uraight, and then fix it to the ſaid Peg, that and the other behind if you have only one, place 
my not flip back. | it behind 1n this — your little 3 

f | | 77 2 ta 
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Staff C. into the Ground, which is 4 to the 
bigger End of the Rod, and then holding up the 
little End E ſee if it ſtands right with the Lodge, 
and if ſo, hold it a Foot high, while you ſtick the 
two Pegs A. B. into the Earth, then tie a live Lap- 
wing to it, with the Loop of the Packthread a- 


bout its Leg, which Packthread ſhould be pretty: 


long, to the End the Lapwing may not hurt it 
ſelf; then put the Tail about the End of the 
Rod, and faſten it with another Packthread, and 
ſo taking one of the Reels, faſten the End of the 
Thread, which is above a quarter Part of the 
Length of your Rod, to the place marked E. and 
the Reel to the Lodge; if you place a couple of 
Lapwings, you muſt place the other in the ſame 
Manner before your Plat-form. 

Your Holm. ick muſt be placed about three 
or four Fathoms from the Border, and about ſix 
Foot above the laſt Pelts or Artificial Birds: To ſet 
it right in order, do thus; Drive into the Ground 
the two Pegs marked at the great End M. in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Holm-ſtick may move 
like the Axle- tree of a Cart, between two Wheels: 
Take the little End X. and lift your Rod almoſt 
ſtraight up, that it may be right to the Lodge, and 
then faſten your two Pegs H. I. in the Ground, to 
which the Ends of the Packthreads are ty'd; 
then faſten the End of your Line to one of the 
Reels at the Middle L. of the Rod, and carry the 
other End to your Lodge: The Holm-ſtick muſt 
be ty'd at the End X. of the Rod, and covered 
with ſome Boughs, Straw, or the like, that the 
Birds may — frightned at the Sight thereof. 

This Holm-ſtick is nothing but the two Wings 
of a Kite or Buzzard, which are ty'd with two 
or three Hawk's-Bells, at the End of the Rod, 
* the Purpoſe which ſhall be ſhewed by and 

he Lodge is to be made after this Manner; 
Take five or ſix Boughs, about three Foot high, 
and ſtick them in the Ground like a Hedge: It 
muſt be open at the Top, that you may hear and 
ſee the Birds that paſs near you; the Perſon muſt 
be neither clad in White, nor any bright colour'd 
Clothes: The Lodge may be eaſily comprehend- 
ed without giving any Deſcription of it; you may 

ſee it in the following Figures, which repreſent 
two Nets managed by a ſingle Perſon at the ſame 
time from one and the ſame Lodge ; the Seat 
maſt be of Turf, about a Foot ſquare, and three 
or four Inches thick, which put beneath the Cord 
in the Place marked C. where your Cords croſs 
each other, and where one may touch the Hold- 
faſts f. g. to ſtrain the Nets: You muſt lay a good 
Handful of Straw under the Cord upon the Turf, 
to prevent dirting the Cord, as well as ſpoilin 
the Turf, and you had need have a good Armfu 
in your Lodge, to keep you warm and dry, as 
Occaſion requires; you muſt likewiſe cut two 
little Holes in the Ground d. e. to reſt your Feet 
when you ſtrain your Cords : Theſe ſame things 
muſt be all obſerv d, if you uſe but one Net, but 
he that will undertake to manage two Nets, had 
need to ſee firſt the Manner of it, at leaſt obſerve 
the ſollowing Directions. | 
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Take a long Cord, repreſented by the prick! 
Line K. I. which faſten at one End to the Peg 
about two or three Foot from the Side of thePy 
I. the other End faſten to the Peg H. 6 th 
the Place K. of the Packthread may be betutm 
five and ſix Fathom diſtant from the End ofth 
Gutter O. when the ſhorter of your two na 
Sticks is fixed, one End at X. and the other t 
Q. carry the bigger of them ten or twelve f 
thoms diſtant, the one End being ſet at I vii 
half a Foot of the Packthread, and the other i 
wards L. P. let them be ſtooped down, and in 
fix another Packthread, repreſented by the poutt 
Line S. IT. which — 1 ſtrain'd hard, aft 
which, with your Billiard-ſtick, make your bt 
der or Plat- form Q. R. P. then cut out your di 
ters, and place your Pegs and Sticks, as in ti 
former Net. | 

You may make this Form ſerve for two Wind 
if you make the Gutters V. X. Z. R. juſt op 
ſite to the others, and then place your main 
in em; when you would Joogs your Wind, 
muſt alſo turn about your Cords and tranl 
your Lodges; as for example, the foregoing 
repreſents two Nets, which are ſet for a We 
Wind: Suppoſe the Wind ſhould chop about, 
turn Eafterly, you muſt then firſt of all pts 
End of the Cord M. to the Letter C the fir 
Peg A. to the little p. and the Stake behind l. 
the little m. the main Stick X. to the Leif 
the other J to the Letter V. and your Net 1 
then be ſet to the Ea - Wind; you may lik 15 
tranſpoſe the other ＋ by turning the Cords 


the little a. the tron to the little o. and or aboy, 
Stake behind to the * be N. You mult , them pe 
turn your main Sticks about, and make 14 another 
Seat at the little Letter h. and dreſs up ya nine or 
there; the two pointed Lines a. þ. i. *. Your P. 


þ 
n. do finally demonſtrate how the Nets hou 
placed when the Wind is turning about: ik 


* 
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| PLO 
both dead and alive, muſt be ſo altered as give them a Call, and cauſe your Call-birds to 


= ._- AS 


* 


* and you muſt ſet two or three eounter- fly a Turn or two ever and anon, as Occaſion of- 

p Birds before the firſt Border, with a Lapwing, fers; for the Game perceiving the Lapwings to 
Call- bird, and another behind the Plat-form; | ftir and fly from Place to Place, and your other 

\. reſt of the artificial Birds may be ſet before Birds ſtand as it were feeding, they will be de- 

t Border E and the Holm- rod behind the | coy'd thitherin Expectation of ſome Food: When 

i Net. 3 | they approach, be ſure you do not make your 

We proceed, in the next place, to ſet down | Birds ftir at all, for in that Caſe they would 

me Inſtructions when and how to call, and al- ſoon perceive by the Forcedneſs of the Motion, 

when and how to draw the Nets for Plovers,| that they werety'd , and they will fly away for 

1 the like Birds your Implements being all fear of being ſurprized themſelves ; neither muſt 

jiſpoſed in good Order, as already directed, be-| you, with your Pipe, give them ſuch loud Calls, 

zke your elk to your Lodge, having your Pipe |agaf at a remote Diſtance, but leſſen your Notes 


| at your Neck; and being every way!] by degrees. We have thought fit to ſet down 
wary 21 you eſpy any Game on the Wing, the ald Notes here. , 
>, | 


N 
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Natural Call for Plovers. 
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* 
lis very difficult exactly to imitate the Notes, they will pitch a good way from your Net: It 
without good Obſervation and Practice; but as you perceive them ſo inclin'd, make a little Noiſe 
near as you can, call in the ſame Notes as you to prevent them; ifnevertheleſs they take Ground, 
hear them as they paſs by you, and be ſure not then get your Aſſiſtant, for it's good there ſhould 
to let fly your Net, though there were never ſo be two at the Sport, to ſteal out at the back Side 
many of them, and that they were juſt at the Net, of your Lodge, and fetch a great Compaſs be- 
unleſs they come flying againft the Wind; when. | hind the Ploversz and if you had for that Pur- 
Jou perceive they begin to deſcend, and that|poſe your Artificial Stalking-horſe or Cow, it 
p come within eighteen or twenty Foot of the | would be of great Uſe: But for Want thereof, let 
form, let go your Pipe, and lay both Hands] him go on all Fours, or at leaſt ſtooping with 
on your Cord, to let fly with all the Force you|his Head down, by which means he may by de- 
— juſt as you perceive the firſt of the Flock grees drive them from Side to Side, within ten 
Ki: veen the two Stakes X. L If th are about, or twelve Foot of the Border; at which time let 
bag eight Foot high from the Ground, let him throw x his Hat, and give a great Shout, 
— paſs on, for they will wheel about, and take upon which they will take Wing to fly over your 
— turn; nay, they will often paſs by you] Nets, at which Inſtant of time, draw in your 
7 4 times before you find them right for | Cords very briskly, afid take up all thoſe that 

our Si you will find that moſt an end | are under the Nets. - 

Vor. II. R 22 When 
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When you have gather'd up all, clear the Place 
of all the looſe Feathers that lie on the Ground, 
and then ſet your Net in its former Poſition in or- 
der to catch others. 

When you have two Nets planted, and that a 
Flock comes, do not preſently draw, but let your 
Aſſiſtant fetch a Compaſs and raiſe them, by which 
Means you may be aſſured of them. 

When you ſee a great Flock coming, your Aſ- 
fiſtant muſt hold the Cord of your Holm-rod, 
that is, the Kite's Wings, and draw it juſt when 
you direct him, that is to ſay, when the firſt 

irds.of the Flock fly low, and are within about 
ſix Foot of the Form; for as foon as ever the 
perceive the Holm-rod aloft, the laſt of the Floc 
will firſt paſs on, and all of them come within a 
Foot of the Ground, ſo that you may take the 

reateſt Part of them, were they ten or fifteen 
Pawn; you muſt be ſure not to ſtir the Holm- 
rod till the Birds be within ſeven or eight Foot of 
the Ground. 

When ſome Guinets get into your Nets, which 
are Birds a little bigger than Larks, donot amuſe 
your ſelf with killing them, as you do the Plovers, 
one after another, but give them hard Blows 
with your Hat as you would do Flies, for they 
will very readily flip through a Net that has large 
Meſhes ; you will metimen get above five hun- 
dred of them at once in your Nets, and perhaps 
not catch above thirty. 

Plovers are uſually roaſted, after they have been 
larded with ſmall Slips of Bacon; and when they 
are ready, they ſeaſon them with Orange juice, 
Salt, white Pepper and Chibbol, and then ſerve 
them up to Table : Plovers are alfo dreſſed in the 
ſame Manner as Woodcocks, except that they are 
drawn. See Woodcock. 

PLouGH-SHARE, athick Piece of Iron, which 
forms the principal Part of a Plough, and which 
terminates in a Point, in order to open and cleave 
the Ground. | 

PLovuGH, a moſt neceſſary Inſtrument, the 


chiefeſt of all Engines, as Mr. Prat terms it, and 


happily found out, whereof there is very great 
Variety, according to the ſeveral Cuſtoms of ſe- 
veral Places: Some differ in the Length and N 


of their Beams; ſome in the Share, others in t 


Coulter, Handles, &c. every Place almoſt being 
wedded to their particular Faſhion, without an 
Regard to the Goodneſs, Convenience, or Uſeful- 
neſs of the Sort they uſe: But, foraſmuch as ſome 
of them are more convenient in ſome Particulars 
than others, and ſuit ſome Sorts of Land better, 
it will be proper, Firfl, to give an Account of 
what ſort of Plougbs are reckon'd beſt for each ſort 
of Land : Secondly, to deſcribe the ſeveral Sorts 
of Ploughs; and aft to lay down ſuch Rules 
as may ſerve to direct Perſons how to judge what 
Sort of Ploughs are beſt. 

1. The Plough reckoned the moſt proper for 
ſtiff black Clays, is, one that is large, long» and 
broad, with a deep Head, and a ſquare Earth- 


board, ſo as to turn up a great Furrow, the Coul-| 


ter long, aud very little bending, with a very 
large Wing, and the Foot long and broad, ſo as to 
make a deep Furrow. 


— = 
2. As for the white, blue, or grey Cuy l 


the Plough need not be ſo large as the former 
ly ſomewhat broader at the Breech the Cal 
muſt be long and bending, and the Share nancy 
with a Wingariſing toarm and defend the Fry 
board from wearing. 
3. That for the red, white, Sands or Gray 
or any light Moulds, may be lighter and nino 
than the former; the Coulter ſhould bem Ny 
cular and thinner, and the Wings ſhould h 
ſo large. And as to the particular forts of Plow, 
the Hertfordſhire V heel plongb has generally 
Preference, being one of the beſt and ſtrong 
for moſt Uſes, and eaſieſt of Draught, and yig 
is beſt ſuited to all Sorts of Lands, except min 
Clays in Vinter, which are apt to clogthe N 
at that Seaſon 3 but even for that Sort of Land 
they are the beſt Ploughs to plough up I o 
Summer Fallows with, becauſe they turn th ut 
better than any of the common Sort, and lay, 
up Mole-hills or unequal Ground without Lew. 
lings, and Fallow Lands in the Summer Seaſon i 
the drieſt Weather: The main Fault that aten 
them is, that their Handles ſtand ſloping on m 
Side, which renders them very troubleſome g 
hold as well as to follow, eſpecially to thoſetly 
are not accuſtomed to them: But it would ben 
Difficulty to remedy this in the Make of then 
where the Makers and Holders of them ate u 
wedded to their particular Ways. | 
The Names of the particular Parts of a Play 
are theſe ; the Plongh-beam, the Handle, Tal 
Stilts, Hales or Staves, |the Neck or Share-Bean, 
the -Earth-board, Mould-board, Breaſt-boarl 
Throw-board, Shield- board, &c. the Sheath, th 
Share-iron, the Coulter, the Plough-pin and Car 
lar-links, the Plough-pillow and Boulter, and tie 
Wheels. 
They have a fine light beel-plough about ( 
chefter, with which, by the Help of two Horls 
they plough up two Acres in a Day of their ligt 
Lands: This fort of Plough is very fingular, i 
its Earth-board being made of Iron, by whia 
Means they form it rounding, ſerves to tun 
the Earth or Turf more commodiouſly than a 
other ſort of Plough. 1 
There is ſomething very particular in the dag 
of the Lincolnſhire Plough, which 1s a very 
one for Marſh or Fenny Lands, liable to We 
and Sedge, and that is free from Stones; 
this by reaſon of its Coulter, and the 
of the Share, which is oftentimes above 4 Foot 
broad, and very ſharp; towards the Fore-pit * 
it they have a Foot, which they ſet hight! 
lower, with a Wedge, which keeps the ban 
of the Plough from going deeper than the/ N * 
have it: There are alſo Wedges that they ſt 
hinder Part with: The Coulter is no other ſ 
2 ſharp turning Wheel, which cuts the oo” 
the Graſs or Sedge croſs by its Motion as it f 
round, while the broad Share cuts the Bottom 
their Roots, 
That call'd the Dray ploxgh, is moſt comme 
and the beſt Plough in inter for miry Ching 


the Land is ſoft, but as bad in Summer ml 
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* is dry, for the Point is always mounting 
round: This Plough is ſet higher or 
tof the G | SAT 

* as they find Occaſion, by Wedges, and dit- 

of much from other Ploughs, ay 

ey uſe he 4 Plough in Suſſex, 
Plough that we mention upon accoun 
Gt tent Make from moſt others, becauſe 

- are a very clouterly ſort; and as they are 

ery wide in the Breech, the Draught of them 

aft needs be _ difficult. rag 

"They have in ſome Parts of Cambridgeſhire a 
miry Riff Clay, with ſmall riſing Grounds , 

vey ſow the upper Part with Corn, and the low- 

Vales, by reaſon of the Poachineſs of them, 
reſerve for Graſs z which nevertheleſs in 

«Winters are ſo ſpewy that they know not how 

\feed them: To cut Drains with __ the 

wiſe thought to be very chargeable, and ſo 

ey invented a Plough to do it with, in Make 
ot much unlike another Plough, only much ſtron- 
er and bigger; and from the Beam ſtands out 

\ Piece of Wood wherein a Coulter is ſet, and 

nother ſet in the Beam, which two Coulters 

Rand bending g's; 5 to cut each Side of the 
rench z the Share is both very broad and flat, 

ad cuts off the Bottom of the Trench; the 

Mould-board is no leſs than thrice the Length of 

ther Plowghs, and that in order to caſt the Turf 
great Way off the Trench: This Inſtrument 

cuts a Trench of the Wideneſs of a Foot at the 

Bottom, a Foat and a half broad at the Top, and 

me deep. It was drawn with twenty Horſes, 

and the Price of it was three Pounds; but the 

Diſpatch it made was anſwerable to the Charge. 

ere is a Spaniſh Plough, with one of which, 

and a fingle Horſe, they will plough in Spain two 
or three Acres of their light Lands in a Day. 

There is a great Difference in the Make of it 

from our common fort. 

As to the Rules to be obſerved in the Shape of 

Poaghs. 1. They muſt be great or ſmall, ac- 

cording to the Depth and Strength of your Soil, 

and as the Earth is wet or dry; for which Rea-| 
lon, every Farmer ſhould have ſeveral ſorts of 

Powgbs, 2. The Coulter, where you have dry 

Land, muſt be the greater, and the ſtronger, and 

4 2 and ſo proportion'd to the Soil, 

the Weeds root the deeper in wet Grounds; 
for the more commodious cutting up of which, 
ſome fix on the right Side of the Coulter a ſmall 
ing or Fin, which cuts the Bottom of the 

Roots Row, and ſeems much to 5 the 

heght © the Plongh. 3. A great Thing to 

be obſerved in the making of Hong bs, 7 to 
them to go true to the Pitch they are ſet, | 

45 to the Line you ſet them in, without 

verving to either Hand; this depends much 

np the Truth of the Iron Work, and there- 

% the Plough ſhould rather be accommodated 

9 lrons, than the Irons to the Plongh, the 

work being eaſily altered, if there ſhould 

2 for it. Some are of Opinion, that a 

* ugh, or a Plough with a broad Breech, 
80 10 eaſy after Cattle as a long narrow 
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paſſes, and the leſs Strength is _ 
they think ſuch an one may be made 
— e as well as a broader; but after all, tho 
the 
tles Draught, yet the Main of the Draught lies 
in the Stiffneſs of the Land you plow, and the 
Depth you are to go. 


ing of the Land in Ridges, an 
it to the Froſt, Wind, Sun and Dews, all which 
contribute to mellow the Land ve 
the frequent ſtirring it, and breaking the Clots, 
= Weeks 
tage is, that it kills the Weeds, 
Roots to the Sun and Air; neither does it de- 


ſharper and thinner any Tool is, the eaſier it 
ired, and 
to turn a 


ake of a Plough does much facilitate Cat- 


PLowiNG of Land, the turning of the 


Ground up with a Plough, wherein we are to con - 
fider, Firſt, the Plow: 
The chief Part of this fort of Plowing conſiſts in 
the well turning of it 
will lay the Turf 
hardly be diſcerned where the Plongh went; and 
this depends much u 
ment: For the well doing of which, if the Earth- 
board does not turn the Turf well, a ſmall Piece 
of Wood is nail'd upon it, to take the upper Part 
of the Turf as it rites upon the Earth-board, and 
this will make it fall over with the Graſs down- 
ward : Trial and Experience are the beſt Rules 
where to place it. Secondly, we proceed to the 
plowing of Fallows, a very great Benefit to Land, 
not only apparent by the common Practice of it, 
but by the great Care Landlords take in all Parts 
to oblige their Tenants to a ſtrict Obſervance of 
it once in three Years, few Lands being able to 
produce good Crops without it; and it cannot be 
1magin'd that any will. find aYear's Fallowing to 
be a Loſs to them, let their Land be what it will; 


nor yet the true plowing of it a Charge that will 
not compenſate their-Labour, 


of Layes and Fallows. 


which if rightly done, 
t and true, that it can 


n the Make of that Inſtru- 


conſiſts in its lay- 


The Advantage of 12 1 
thereby expoſing 


much 3 for 


iſpoſes it to bear good : Another Advan- 


by turning up the 


ſtroy only the Weeds which grow with the laſt 
Corn, but wild Oats, and other ſuch noxious 


Things that ſow themſelves, and that aſſoon as 


they begin to appear out of the Ground, fo that 
they have no Time to ſuck out any of the Heart 
of the Land. ; 
In managing Fallows, when the Crop is off 
let the Land he all Winter, and what ever Graſs 
and Weeds grow on it, are ſuffer'd to be eaten off 
with Sheep in April, or the Beginning of May : 
Aſſoon as . done ſowing of Corn, the 

enter upon plowing up their Fallows. It's a Rule 
in moſt Places, that this firſt Fallowing, ought to 
be very ſhallow, well turn'd and clapp'd cloſe to- 
gether; for by how much the thinner the Turf is, 
the eaſier it will dry thro', and it is the way to 
kill the Weeds, eſpecially if the Weather be dry, 
at which Time one Plowing is worth three others: 
But where there is a very cold Clay, that will 
not bear Corn well without being expos'd to the 
Heat of the Sun to warm it, they will plow their 
firſt Ploping to the Depth they aim at. The 
Time of the ſecond Plowing is about Fune, it 


d the Reaſon they give is, that the 


bears the Name of Twy-fallowing ; at which 
222 2 | Plowing 
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Plowing you muſt go your full Depth: This 
Plowing 18 commonly 
early in the Morning, before the Dew is off, that 
ſo the Husbandmen may have Time to feed their 
Horſes before they are imploy'd in carrying of 
Hay in the Afternoon. The Time of Twy-Fal- 
lowing is about the latter End of Fuly, or the 
Beginning of Auguf, this being the laſt Plowing 
before they ſow their Rye or Wheat : If the Land 
mounts full of Clots, and it is a binding Soil, you 
muſt fine it by harrowing it when Rain comes; 
but then you muſt not let it remain long before 
you firick, ſize or plow it up into little Ridges, 
eſpecially if it is wet Land, and fo far as you poſ- 
ſi ly can, leave no Weeds or Graſs-Turfs un- 
kill'd, or unbroken with your Harrowg, becauſe 
it ſowres Land, and makes the Mould lie hollow 
from the Roots of the Corn: But if your Land 
will diſſolve well with the Froſt, the beſt way is 
to let it lie a little rougher ; eſpecially if ſo be you 
deſign to ſow Barley therein, then the rougher 
it lies for a Winter Fallow, ſo much the better, 
becauſe it remains drier, and the Spring Showers 
will afford ſufficient Moiſture to make it fine for 
ſowing: But if the Winter does not diſſolve the 
Clods, which it will not do in binding Lands, 
eſpecially ſome red Loams. For the Fallowing of 
theſe Lands, they are oſten forced to wait for 
Rains, becauſe they plow only with the Dray- 
plongh, the Point of which is always mounting 
out of the Ground in dry Weather, fo they are 
often forced to plow their Fallows ſix or eight 
times, which does but ſeldom kill the Weeds; 
for plowing in wet Weather removes them out of 
their Places, and turns moiſt Earth upon their 
Roots, which 1s a means to make them quickly 
grow again. It. has been often experienced, that 
a Hertfordſhire Plow made a better Fallow in 
Eſſex with three Plowings, than others could do 
in their ordinary way with ſix or ſeven : You 
may ſometimes where Land is clotty, and a 
Shower of Rain comes that ſoaks thro', make uſe 
of a Roll to break the Clots. Their Rolls are 
made octangular in Oxfordſhire ; the Edges of 
which they reckon break the Clots better than 
the round ones; but in the Hundreds of Eſſex, 
where they have a very churliſh blue Clay, they 
uſe large round Rollers, ſtuck with Oaken Pins 
about three Inches long, and four Inches diſtant 
from each other in the Rows, and each Row 
twelve Inches aſunder; but in Hertfordſhire they 
always, if poſſible, plow in dry, and harrow in wet 
Weather, which makes the beſt Fallows, and 
always in Fallowing of Land, they plow one Plow- 
ing crols the way that they intend to lay the 
Ridges when they ſow them, 

They uſually plow their Fallows in Suſſex but 
twice, tho' thoſe who have the beſt Experience 
in Agriculture, inform us, that a well-order'd 
Fallow would be of much more Advantage to 
them; for tho' the Land may not need Fallowin 
to enrich it, it will to ſweeten it, and to kill the 
Weeds, which Fallowing gives the beſt checkto. 
Where the Land is but indifferent, and Manure 
not to be got, Fallowing every other Year is 


[found to be a great Improvement, and 
orm'd by the Team 


g| waſted away from the u 
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ancient Piece of Husbandry. Sang 
In ſome Places, they take a Crop of Whey 
and a Crop of Peaſe, and fo fallow their Ia 
again: They often in Staffordſhire give they 
Land a Winter Fallowing, beſides the three 
mer Fallowings, and lay their Land up in Ng 
when they ſow Barley. 

You muſt obſerve in Winter, to harroy 
more down than what you can quickly rex 
again upon an Edge, becauſe it much Nainem 
upon it while it lies flat, it will make x, 
poachy, that you cannot plow it, eſpecially ig 
18 a wet clayey Land, and make it to breed 
and therefore the belt way then is to plow uping 
Morning, and harrow down in the Aft 
what you deſign to plow or {trick the next 
or elſe you may harrow it in the Morning ju 
fore you plow it: And if Land happens u þ 
full of Weeds, becauſe of the Wetneſs of they 
ceding Summer, plow it up as ſoon as you ch 
Winter, in order to deſtroy them, and to melo 
it. Some ſprinkle upon Lands deſigned to ef 
low'd the next Year, with the laſt Crop of om 
four or five Pounds of Clover upon an Acre, ha 
ſerves them to feed at Michaelmas, and the nen 
Spring till about Midſummer ; at which timethey 
begin their firſt Fallowing, and they ploy it ip 
in Auguſt into ſmall Ridges, and in this manne 
let it he for a Winter Fallow, ordering it i 
Barley the next Spring after. See Ridge. 

PLowMAN, a Perſon whoſe Buſineſs it 6 
hold or manage the Plow; in following his Occups 
tion he ought to look to the Nature of the Earth, 
next to the Seaſons of the Year, and then the 
Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the Place wherein 
lives; which Cuſtoms are however kept but tw 
rigidly, and as we may ſay, ſuperfluouſly in may 
Places, to the Prejudice of good Husbandry, d 
which all Country Gentlemen, &c. are deſired 
take Notice: He ſhould likewiſe know how to li 
his Furrows, of what Depth he ſhould ploy then, 
and how he may be able to raiſe and gain tis 
greateſt Store of Mould, in which his own Ev 
perience will teach him beſt; as alſo to order du 
Cattle, and chooſe them for the Diverſity of tit 
Grounds he tills; but in caſe the arable Land ſhall 
lie againſt the Side of any ſteep Hill, as for tit 
moſt part all barren Earths do; if a Man ſhoul 
plow your Land directly againſt the Hill, ber 
ning below, and ſo aſcending ſtraight 77 
then down dere and up again, this very! 
would neceſſarily breed ſuch a Wearinels oh 
Cattle, beſides the over-heating and ſurfeiting 
'em, that there would be no going thro with the 
Work; therefore he muſt take Care to bl 
ſide- ways over-thwart the Hill, where the Bealb 
may tread on the level Ground, and never y 
ly up and down; ſo alſo ſhall the Compoſt 
Manure laid upon the Ground, not be fo — 
pper Part; for the 21 
rows not lying ſtraight down in an even De fl 
but turn'd crols ways upwards againſt the 
mult neceſſarily hold the Soil within it. 
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ves do not grow till after the Flowers; they 
ſmaller and harder than thoſe of the Garden 
tre; the Flowers are whitiſh, tender, bit- 
and conſiſt of five Leaves: The Fruit is about 
Bieneſs of a large Grape, of a blackiſh Co- 
t. inclining to blue, whoſe Pulp is of a dark 
cen and of a bitter Taſte; it contains a Stone 
large as that of a Cherry; they call the Fruit 
the Name of Bullace or wild Plum. This 
ce grows in Fields, Hedges, and uncultivated 


I PLUM-TREE, in Latin Prunus, a Tree that is 
inguiſh'd in general into two Sorts, the wild 
a he Garden Plum; the wild is very ſmall; the 
er kel a grey Colour inclining to Purple; the 
8 
90 
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ces. 
All the Parts of the wild Plum-tree, that is, 
Wood, Leaves and Fruit are aſtringent, they 
euſed in Dyſenteries and the like Fluxes of 
e Belly ; they ſqueeze out the Juice of the wild 
un, by cruſhing them in Pieces; and they put 
i Juice upon a ſmall Fire, in order to thicken 
and give it a Conſiſtence like unto that of Li- 
oriſh: They uſe it in the Room of the Egyp- 
lun Acacia, and hence it is that they call it Aca- 
ba Noſtras, or Acacia Germanica : The Doſe is 
zom half a Scruple to a Dram. 
The cultivated or Garden Plumrtree is of a mid- 
e Stature, having indented Leaves hanging 
lownwards ; the Fruit alſo hangs down, aud is 
ulpy, having a longiſh and hard Stone in it: 
The Tree and the Fruit are alſo very well known: 
t bloſſoms in April. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeveral 
Sorts of Plum-trees, as they differ in their Shoots 
and Leaves from each other, and as they are 
ere _ by the Fruit, which are of 
everal Colours, Taſtes and Forms. However 
we muſt not overlook thoſe of them which are 
the moſt remarkable. | 
That Plum call'd Sebeſten, is not ſo large as 
the common Plum : The Bark of the Trunk of 
tus Tree is white, the Leaves are round and firm, 
the Fruit is like a ſmall Plum, with a triangular 
done within: The ripe Fruit is green,inclining to 
black, and very ſweet to the Taſte the Pulp 1s 
glewy, of which the Syrians and Egyptians make 
Glew, which they call the Glew of Alexandria : 
It grows in Egypt and in Syria, and being brought 
om thence into Italy, is cultivated there. The 
debeſten ums are laxative, and they are alſo 
good for 
ongue, and to ſtrengthen the Stomach. It 
— 2 — * the Urine, which proceeds 
er. 
* Flums, eep's in Gravy, they compoſe the 
* of the Belly; the beſt are thoſe that 
— and pulpy, and do not ſmell muſty. 
22 15 all the e o eng, 
u came from Syria, and which bein ' 
re good for the * A the Leaves — e 
De. Wing and binding, and ſtop Fluxes : Their 
? non in Wine, with which the Mouth is 
oy al d, is good for Rheums that fall upon 
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calbd Diaprunis, an admirable ſweet Remedy to 
purge the Bile upwards and downwards: Their 


burning Fevers, Coughs, Roughneſs of 


ou take thirty or forty of 


ms and the reſt of the Mouth: Damſons 
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Decoction given in a Gliſter mix'd with Nenu- 
phar-Honey eaſes the Head-ach: The Decocti- 
on of the Leaves of Damſons boiled with a lit- 
tle Milk, heals Ulcers in Infants Months : The 
Gum of it ſteep'd in White-wine and drank faſt- 
ing, breaks and brings off the Stone by way of 
Urine : But theſe Plums being eaten raw, and in 
too mu a Quantity may cauſe a Looſeneſs. 
Theſe Nlums are good to eat in the Month of 
Fuly and when the Weather is ſomewhat hot, and 
they continue to the End of October; but if the 
Seaſon is rainy and cold, they are inſipid, and are 
no longer good to eat than to the Beginning of 
tember, All Plums are moiſt and cold. 
Thoſe that are moſt in Eſteem, and which we 
ought not to neglect to cultivate, are, 7 
The great black Damſon, a good Plum, that 
eaſily quits the Stone : It has a dark yellow Pulp 
and is much ſugar'd ; it's very good eaten raw: 
It does better in an Eſpalier than in the open Air, 
where it is ſubject to fall off. 
The little black Damſon is not altogether: fo 
ood as the laſt, the much valued; they alſo make 
runes of this Sort. | 
The red Damſon, a moiſt Plum, that eaſily 
quits the Stone, and has a very ſweet Juice. 
The white Damſon, a round and ſmall Plum, 
that eaſily quits the Stone, and is very, ſweet. 
The Violet Damſon, is thicker and longer 
than the laſt, its Juice has ſomething that is no- 


ble in it. 


The Violet Damſon or Maugeron Plum, is 
large and eaſily opens; it has alſo a very good 
Taſte, and ſomething that is particular in it. 
The grey Damſon or green Apricock is yet 
larger than the laſt, and very good to be eaten 
raw. 

The Damſon of Tours, is big and of an excellent 
Taſte 3 it eaſily opens, and is eaten. laſt. | 
The Spaniſh Damſon, is large, round, red, and 
much blown it eaſily quits the Stone, but does 
not taſte ſo well as the other Damſons. 
The Mirabel may be put amongſt the kinds 
of white Plums , it's of an Amber Colour when 
ripe; it comes from the Stone, is full of Juice, 
and is very good in Comfitures : There are two 
Sorts, the greater and the leſs, and they are e- 
ſteem'd to be equally good. Gt 

The Potiron or Bull-Plum, is thick, long and 
of a red brown Colour; it does not eaſily quit the 
Stone, it's Taſte is ſharpiſh , it's forward and 
grows plentifully; it's not very common about Pa- 
ris. They make Comfitures of it. There is alſo 
another white Potiron, whoſe Juice is very ſu- 
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The Apricock Plum, of which there are three 
Sorts, the Yellow, which is thick and long, and 
the leaſt eſteemed, the Red which is bigger, and 
taſtes like an Apricock, and the White, which is 
alſo big, round, and has a very good Juice. 

Feane Native, is a long yellow Plum, and firſt 
ripe of any-now in uſe, and eſteemed only for 
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the Red is the moſt eſteem'd; it's large, good to 
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The Diapred Plum, of which there are two' 
Sorts which are valued, the Violet which is long 
and blown, it eaſily quits its Kernel, and the 
Taſte of it is more delicious than that of any o- 
ther Plum, and 1s eaten among the firſt, The 
red or the Roch Cordon, is big, round, and very 
good to be eaten raw : It eaſily quits the Stone; 
they make Prunes of it. ES 
The Drap d'Or is a fort of Damask or Damſon 
Plum, not very large: It has a yellow Coat 
ſpeckled with red: It is of a very delicate ſugar'd 
Taſte: The Tree is not uſually a great Bearer 
tho” it is ſome Years well loaden. 

The Violet Pendrigon, 1s of a longiſh Shape, 
and of a very excellent Taſte, being always in 
great eſteem for its Goodneſs ; There is one ſort 
of this whoſe Pulp does not quit the Stone, and 
another that does, the latter is more valued, tho 
they are both admirable, either raw or com- 

ted, 

The white Pendrigon, has as fine a Taſte as the 
Violet, it comes from the Stone, and is good ei- 
ther raw or preſerved. 

The Matræ Claud, is a large white round Plum, 
the Juice is very brisk, tho'{weet ; its Pulp firm, 
coming from the Stone, and it ought to be reckon- 
ed among the choiceſt Plums. 
Ihe Royal, is large and round, of a lively Red, 
and exquiſite Taſte, coming from the Stone, and 
in nothing behind the Pendrigon. 

The St. Catherine, is a large white Plum, more 
flat than long, and does not eaſily come off from 
the Stone; as it ripens upon the Tree it turns 
ſomewhat to an Amber Colour: Its good to eat 
raw, as having a ſweet Juice, but yet is beſt in 
Comfitures © 
The Moyen of Burgundy, is a longiſh Plam, 
yellow both without and within; it's not good 
to be eaten raw, but excellent in Comfitures, and 
Marmelade. HS | 

The Ifleavert, is a long ſmall Plum, that is not 
worth eating raw, but very good in Comfitures, 
and does not loſe its green Colour. 

The Minion, is thick but of a longiſh Shape, 
yellow with ſome red Specks when ripe, like 
the Virginele, parts from the Stone, but not free- 
ly : It has a rich Juice, is a good Bearer, and 
in a good Seaſon juſtiy rank'd among the beſt 
Plums. | 

The Queen Claudia is white and round, a lit- 
tle flat, its Juice is very ſweet; its Pulp firm, 
and comes eaſily from the Stone, for which Rea- 
ſon it is much eſteem'd, and ought to be reckon- 
* among the choiceſt Plums; it ripens very 
ate. / 

The Imperial, of which there are four Sorts ; 


eat raw, and excellent to bake, 

The Date Plum may be reckon'd of the Number 
of the Imperials; it's diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, 
the White and the Red: Theſe Plums will kee 
long upon the Tree, and when they are gather d 
they are good to eat raw or ſtew'd, 

Koſhea Courbon, a middle ſizd Plum, or ra- 


till you think it is ready; for if they are of 


of an excellent brisk, high, vinous Taft 
firm Pulp: One of the beſt Plum, but © 
times an ill Bearer: It does not part from 
Stone. | 
The St. Fulian, is a Plum of a deep Vigy 

lour, and will not quit the Stone: It will x 
wither upon the Tree, to which it will fi 
the Froſt comes. | | 
The Imperatrice, is a later Sort of viole} 
drigon, and of the ſame Shape, ſticks faſt 
Stone, of an excellent Taſte, and hangs upa 
Tree till the ing of Ofober : If cart 
ather'd, it will keep a long while in the Ho 
id ſingle upon dry Shelves, and is the moſt 

full Plum of any. | 

There are other kinds of Plums eſteem d! 
ſome People, viz. 


1 


Orleans. Green Gage. 
Fotheringham. Cheſton. 
White Prunello, Morocco. 
Virginele. 


Plums reckon'd by us fit for Baking and Preſerriy 


_ Im eral. White Pear Plum, 
ite Holland. Pomegranate, 
Black Muſcle. 


But as to the Preſerving or Comfiting of Nn 
we are to be a little more particular. Hm n 
comfited peel'd or unpeel'd, their Stones being 
left in them. They ſcrape the Stalks a little, c 
make em look greener, they throw the Plm 
into the Water as they are peel'd; thoſe youts 
ſign to comfit muſt be gather'd from the In 
and uſe not thoſe that are fallen off : The tne 
Time of gathering is, when thoſe that take a (+ 
lour begin to grow red; the moſt excellent 
this Purpoſe are the Imperial, the Pendrigon tie 
Diapred, the Apricock, the Brignot, the Iſleavet 
St. Catherine, and others : The Plums which at 
uſually peel'd, are thoſe whoſe Skins gro# 
red in ripening; the others muſt be left us 
eel'd; unleſs it be on the account of greater Ie 
icateneſs; for as to the matter of Taſte, the Stu 
is the moſt ſavoury Part of all Fruits: They p. 
boil them in a little Water, and then pouring the 
whole into a Pan, they put it into a Stove ber 
the Fewel is but half lighted, to the end tia 
coming on gradually, the Sugar may have leiſus 
to melt. I 
It muſt be obſerved, in reference to all Cot 
fitures with Sugar, that the Fewel ought to be 
but half lighted when the comfiting is 
and, if it be poſſible, the whole ſhould be done® 
once, that is, you ſhould not take it off the Fire 


put upon the Fire, it leſſens their Colour 
cauſes the Syrup to burn. tht 

It senough in reſpec to the comfited Pl 
the Scum riſes up to the Top of the Pan, * - 
you ſhould skim carefully, and that you - gen 


ther large, round ſhap'd, and of a bright Red, 


roll the Fruit in its Syrup, with the 15 
Scummer, cauſing it always to boil over the Tu " 


Lu — 


« near enough, and this may alſo be known 


| 2 not run. Your Comfitures being ready, ſomewhat ſo 


ding 


may drain them a ain, in caſe of any Moi- | lender; then ſlip them into the Syrup, which 


{of the Cups, and the Syrup which will ſwim | Apricocks, which is better for that Purpoſe, as 
the Top of em will preſerve em from grow-| preventing em from candying, ſo that the Plums 
» mouldy. Let em lie for three Days unco- may always be equally ſoak d; let the Syrnp on 
74, and afterwards cover your Bowls with Pa- the following Day be boiled ſmooth, and on the 
raccording to their Thickneſs, ſo as the Paper |next between ſmooth and pearled, and having 


y, it may be chang'd ; and this will make your fore it is taken off from the Fire; Laſtly, hav- 
mfitures appear incomparably more beautiful | ing boil'd your Syrup till it be pearl'd, and ſlipt 
hen the Paper is taken off. in the Plums, give them ſeven or eight cover'd 
To make Compotes of Pendrigon Plums, take] Boilings, taking off the Scum, and dreſs them ay 
the Quantity of two Pounds or thereabouts of| you ſhall think convenient, in order to be dryd 
drigon Plums, which you muſt peel very neat- in the Stove. | 


et you have well drain'd them from the firſt | other Sorts of Fruits: The other kinds of Plum: 
h Water, and then give em a Walm, and] that are a-kin to theſe, are uſually preſerved 
ke care that they do not run into Marmelade ; after the ſame Manner, and among others, the 
hen Ny off, let them drain upon a Diſh Iſleavert and the Muſcle Plum. 

r Plate; this done, take half or three quarters To preſerve Amber-plums, you muſt prick em 
Found of Sugar, which you are to put to your with a Pin in ſeveral Places, and boil them in 
o Pounds of Fruit, the Sugar you are to boil |the ſame Water into which they were thrown , ag 
Ito a pretty ſtrong Syrup, then you are to put |ſoon as you find em riſe on the Surface of the 
our in order one after another, for fear | Water remove em from the Fire to be ſpeedily 
J ſhould break; ſtir them up gently in the] cool'd in freſh Water: In the next Place, drain 
an, and give them ſeven or eight Walms, then] and ſoak them in clarify'd Sugar, which is to be 
them off, ſcum them, let them cool and heated and pour'd upon the Fruit lying in the 
e them up. Earthen, Pans: Drain 'em again next Day, and 
You may make a Compote of the Plum called boil the Syrup a little ſmooth: The Syrup on the 
e Lileavert in the ſame Manner; if they are ſecond Day muſtbe likewiſe boil'd till it becomes 
ot ripe, you muſt boil them a little more, and very ſmooth, and on the third till it is pearled, 
you will know by peeling them; you muſt| when you are to give the Plums ſeven or eight 
We Care that they do not burſt in the Water. | Boilings : As often as they are ſet thus over the 

As for Compotes of Plums to be eaten hot, Fire, you muſt augment 'em with Sugar which 
pu are to put but half a Pound of Sugar to a| has attain'd to the ſame Degree of Boiling, to 
and of Fruit; to make them the neater you|the end that the Fruit may be always equall 
uy cut off half the Stalk. ſoak'd in the Earthen or Copper Pans, in which 
lf you would preſerve white Orange-plums, you | they are left; after they have ſimmer'd for ſome 
I 8ive them three or four Pricks with a| time, when you have a mind to finiſh the Work, 

* near the Stalk, and ſome others in ſeveral] let em lie in the Stove voy the whole Night, 
| es, to the end that they may not afferwards ſo as they may conveniently be drain'd and 
al, to tear, and that the Sugar may the more dreſſed the next Morning, in order to be dry'd 
C 4 penetrate into their Bodies: They muſt, in the Stove after the uſual Manner. | 
bun Lare done, be thrown into Water, while Red Plum preſerved : When you have pro- 
* other Water is boil'd, into which they are vided theſe ſorts of Plums, ſuch as Red Orange- 
* lipt ; when they begin to riſe, they may | plums, Bell-plums, Imperial or Apricock-plums, or 
The K from the Fire, and ſet by to cool: others of the like Nature, let them be lit as 
wa oa em again over a gentle Fire, that they ou do 1 and ſton d: If you have four 
be brought to their former green Colour, Pounds of Fruit, 0 the ſame Quantity of Su- 
a a à 2 gar, 


1when you find the Boiling growsſlow, it's 2 and let em be cover'd, taking Care that they do 

f y not boil, leſt they ſhould turn to Marmelade: As 
ſme Drops fall upon a Plate, if you find ſ ſoon as you perceive them to be very green and 

N K. let em be cool'd in freſh Water 
- them off the Fire and order them in the and drain'd, in order to be put into their Sugar; 
ne Manner as you do Pears, which you may | allowing two Ladles fgll of Sugar for one of Wa- 
ander that Head. : ter, till the Fruit, being laid in earthen Pans, is 
If you would dreſs them in Bowls or Cups, | well ſoak' d, without riſing on the Top: They 
ben your Comfitures are done enough, and al- are next Day to be ſlipt into a Copper. pan, to 
cold, drain the Syrup from them, and ſimmer over the Fire, ſtirring 'em gently from 
e them handſomely in your Cups without | time to time, to keep them from Boiling, and 
Co em much; then after two or three Days | you may on the third drain em on aSieve or Cul- 


ne left in them, and let the Syrup be heated | has had ſeven or eight Boilings; cauſe them to 
un. and if it is too clear, it muſt be boiled | ſimmer for a while, and ſet all by till the next 
+ more, and then let it be ſtrained through a Day; when the Syrup is to have fifteen or fix- 
tin upon your Plums, without taking them | teen Boilings augmented with Sugar or Syrup of 


ay touch the Syrup, that 1n caſe it grows moul-|flipt in the Fruit, let it ſimmer every time be- 


y, and as you do em, throw 'em into freſh Wa-| The Orange-plams muſt be choſen before they 
and boil em in your rr in Water, are altogether ripe, as well as the moſt part of 
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gar, paſſed through the Straining- bag, put all to- 
pether into a Copper. pan over the Fire, and keep 
ſtirring them continually, leſt the Skins of the 
Plums ſhould break if they ſhould happen to 
boil; after you have cauſed them to ſimmer for a 


while, ſet them by to dool; then drain them on 


a Cullender or Sieve, while the Syrup is boil'd 
ſmooth, and flip your Fruit into the ſame Syrup, 
giving them ſeven or eight cover'd Boilings ; take 
the Scum off carefully, as well as when the Pan 
is removed from the Fire; the Plums afterwards 
being put into Earthen Pans, muſt continue all 
Night in the Stove, ſo that they may be drain'd 
next Morning as ſoon as they are cold, and dreſs'd 
to be dryed in the Stove, upon Slates or Sieves. 

Lou may preſerve Plums with Half Sugar or 
otherwiſe, 1n this manner : Take four Pounds of 
Fruit, with the like Quantity of pearl'd Sugar, 
give them one little Boiling, and ſet them by till 
they have caſt their Juice, then let them be ſet 
again on the Fire, and boil'd to the pearl'd Quali- 
ty; they muſt afterwards lie in Earthen Pans 
till the next Day, when they may be drain'd and 
dreſſed as the others for drying in the Stove : 
All Sorts of good Plums may be preſerved after 
the ſame manner, and they may alſo be pared, 
after having ſcalded them in Water ; for the reſt 
the above ſpecify'd Directions may be obſerv'd 
in every particular, only they muſt be ſtrew'd 
with Sugar before they are dry'd in the Stove. 

As for Paſtes and Marmelades of Plums, you 
will find them explain'd among others. X 

Plum - trees are neither grafted by Slip nor 
Scutcheon grafting, except upon a few other 
Plum-trees, as the St. Julian's Black Damſons ; 
they thrive but indifferently upon thoſe of good 
Kinds, as the Pendrigons, Apricock Plums, St. 
Catherine, &c. M. Chomell ſays, he ſometimes 
has grafted them upon large Almond-tree Stocks, 
that were handſome ; but that for one that ſuc- 
ceeded many failed. 

If you find your Num trees languiſh and bear 
but little, pour the Lees of Wine, mix'd with an 
equal Quantity of Water, upon the Roots, or elſe 
Ox ' Urine alone, or elſe Man's Urine that is 
ſtale, and mix'd with an equal Quantity of Wa- 
ter; or laſtly, the Aſhes 6f an Oven, eſpecially 
Vine-twig Aſhes. 

We had almoſt forgot to take notice of the 
Pruning of Plum- trees; but the ſame Rules be- 
ing to be obſerved in reſpe& to them as to 
Peach-trees, the Reader 1s referr'd to that Arti- 
cle 3 only it muſt be obſerved, that whereas the 
beſt Time for pruning of Peaches and Apricocks 
1s in March, Plums ought to be prun'd 1n the 
Month of February. 

_ PoeTs-HYaciN TH, call'd by ſome the Ma- 
cinth of Conſtantinople, and by the French CEilets 
de Poetes, or Poets-pinks ; becauſe of the Leaves 
being placed ſomewhat like thoſe of a ſingle 
Pink : Fhis Plant ſhoots out ſeveral Stems from 
its Roots of about a Foot and a half high: It is 
divided into ſeveral Branches, and its Leaves are 
long and pointed at the End; the Flowers grow 
at the Tops of thoſe Branches like Pinks, being 


compoſed of five Leaves, of a d 
and ſometimes mix'd with ſome Stroahe. Coy 
After the Fall of the Flower comes i 
which contains black Seeds, in ſhane 1.5 
_ 1 1 i be Ung 
This Flower will grow well enough it;; 
in a good Place in a Garden: It's * 10 
Seed, by Slips with part of the Roots Kh 
Slips without them : It's a vivacious Plant 0 
The Seeds of Poets-Hyacinth muſt be 
either in the Month of September or Offober. I 
though it has been juſt ſaid, that it will jy, 
thrive any where in a Garden; yet when, 
Seed is ſown, it ſhould be in a moiſt compu 
Earth, becauſe that being to acquire there he 
45 that ma fi it for Produdim 
ought to have the moſt ſubtil and the mofy 
tile Salts for its Nouriſhments, which theſm 
Earth have not. | 
Regard being had to this Obſervation, 2 M 
muſt be 1 upon which ſome Mould mi 
be ſpread an Inch deep, let it be mingled w 
Garden Soil ſifted, nog then ſmooth 2 
ficies with a Rake as neatly as poſſible: All 
While it is to be ſuppoſed that the Seed hug 
well choſen, and of a good Ripeneſs ; it muſh 
{own ſcatteringly or in Drills drawn croſs ah 
in a Line. It ought alſo to be ſown thin, 
then cover'd with the Hand, paſſed gently a 
it; or elſe a fine Rake may be uſed to {ma 
the Surface of the Bed. 
Notwithſtanding what has been faid 
making Beds cover'd with Mould to receive 
Seed, it's not to be underſtood that a partial 
Bed ſhould be made for each Seed; but al 
how theſe other Seeds ſhould be ſown to thek 
Advantage, if the Gardener has Seed enougly 
fill his Bed; if not, a little Plot of Earth, ſucht 
the End of a Border, fitted up, will do: Nos 
ſhould ever make a Bed for a particularSeed, 
leſs he has enough of the Sort to fill it. 
Poets-Hyacinth being ſown in the aforeſaid mi 
ner, as ſoon as they come up they muſt bear 
fully weeded and water'd, as occaſion requith 
<q which the Gardener's Prudence will as 
im. 
That they may get well over the Ne! 
this Condition, they muſt be cover d with ag 
deal of Straw, or * Dung, not ory fot 
cover them when the Weather grows mile 1 
that the Sun ſhines: They will then th 
till the Month of March, when receiving *! 
Vigour from the Spring, they ſhoot forth 
ently to be tranſplanted at the latter End 
Month, or the Beginning of April. . þ 
Poets-Hlyacinths are alſo ſown in Beds in 15 
bruary or March, and the Plants that art 
ſet muſt be well look'd after, that no Fro of 
come at them, and when the proper 
comes, they muſt have due Waterings. = 
The mu tiplying Poets- Hyacinth by all 
indeed the firſt way, and what ought to be he 
the principal; but the doing it by Slips ** 
ſhorteſt Method to increaſe their Species: I! 


be obſerved by the way, that this Plant de 


— 
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tty ſubſtantial, and to be often wa- 
being done, they take Stocks of a 
Growth and well grown, diſplant 
with a Dibble, take away every 
bea that looks to be dead about them, and 
Ping a Tuft of them in their Hands, break off 
, Slips one after another; after which the 
unt t em as dee as. the very Bud which aP- 
irs green; preſs down the Earth about them, 
haſten their taking Root; water them at firſt, 
14 then ſtay till they want it again, and they 
uſt alſo be well weeded. 3 
This ſort is not hard to take Root, for if it has 
ut three or four Fibres of Roots; it will become 
tufted. | | * | . * 
are generally planted in the Beginning 
the Spring, and alſo then multiply'd by Slips. 
Nature has given this Plant ſo many Diſpoſi- 
[ns to form Roots, that it is multiply'd even by 
lips that are broken off without any Parts of the 
oats; and to ſucceed herein, the Gardener ſhould 
have Pots or Baskets ready, full of Earth, half 
Kitchen-Garden Soil ſifted and half Mould, then 
Jet him take the Slip as he has broken it from 
the Mother-ſtock, and let him bury half its 
gth in the Ground; let him preſs down the 
mk upon it, then water it, after which, let 
him carry his Pots or Baskets to ſome ſhady Place, 
till he Jon ſome Tokens that the Slips have 
taken Root ; and when they begin to ſhoot forth, 
let him put them where the Heat of the Sun 
may reach them by degrees: 
Peets-byacinths thus multip 
a Nurſery, from whence they muſt be taken to 
be tranſplanted elſewhere, becauſe they will not 
have convenient Room enough in the Pots or 
Baskets : This. Work ſhould be done when their 
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them the Slips are to be choſen. This Plant has a 
particular Grace either in Borders or other Places 
of a Garden, and thoſe that are ſometimes put into 
Pots look there very agreeably. 

Point In, a Term in Heraldry, when two 
Piles are born in a Coat of Arms, ſo as to have 
their Points meet together in any Part of the 
pattcheon : They ſay, He beareth two Piles in 


_ Trixts in Heraldry, ſeveral Places in an E- 


ſcutcheon, diverſly nam'd according to their Si- 


tuation. See Eſcutcheon. 


Pol 


Point Dexter. 
which ſee under that Word. 
fre DERS, old Trees uſually. lopp'd, 


of which 


Point Plain. 
Point in Point, 
owding of Trees. 
Por x, a Term in meaſuri 
me with Ferch or Rod, or as ſome call it Lugg. 


16 Foot and an half but it varies by the Ulage 
e Countries, * ſome Places 18 Foot, 


they call Wood-Land Meaſure, in ſome 


ly'd are in a Sort of 


flowers are paſt, and out of the Stalks that bear 


All Abatements of Honour, 


Land, being the 


Meaſure by our Statute Law, is a Length of 


„ 


do 
24 Foot, 


Church Meaſure, i. e. of ſuch Lands as did or 
belong to the Church, and in others of 
and this is call'd Foreſt- mea ſure. 

PoLE-CAr, a little Animal that has a narrow 
Muzzle, ſhort Tail, red Back and Sides, and a 
white Throat; they live upon Moles and Mice, 


y [and eat Pigeons- eggs in Dove-houſes : It's of ſo 


devouring à Nature, that it will deſtroy all the 
Poultry in a Hen-houſe in one Night! It hates 
Ravens and Crows, and fights with Rats ahd 
Snakes: There are two ſorts of them, a domeſtick 
one, that lives about Houſes, and the wild one: 
The wild lives in Caves and Clefts of Rocks; 
that about Houſes lives upon Pigeons and ſeveral 
other Animals, and makes its Aboad about Barns: 
The wild one feeds upon Moles, Rats and Bats : 
Its Ordure ſometimes ſmells like Musk. They 
make uſe of the Brain and Liver of the Pole-cat 
againſt Epilepſies, and its Stomach and Fleſh a- 
gainſt the Stinging of Adders : The Gall mixed 
with Fennel-water is good to diſſipate Cataracts 
in the Eyes: Its generation Parts reduced into 
Powder and taken inwardly is good for the Re- 
tention of Urine. The Doſe of all the Parts of this 
Animal is from a Scruple to a Dram. 
To kill Fole- cats and Foxes, Take an Apple or 
a Pear that is full ripe, cleave it in the Middle, 
and ſtrew upon it the Powder of Nux Vomica re- 
duced vey ſmall, then cloſe and put it near the 
Hen-houſe; now, theſe Animals meeting it in 
their Way as — 5 to ſeek their Food, will not 
fail to eat it, and ſo they will be poiſoned, 
The Methods to take them in Hatches, -and 
ſmall Iron Gins, like thoſe made for Foxes, are fo 
very well known, that nothing need be ſaid of 
them; only for preſerving the Pigeon-houſes from 
being deſtroy'd by Pole-cats, they muſt be erected 
where a Ditch or Channel may be had to run 
round them ; and this will keep thoſe Vermin 
from making their Burroughs under Ground. 
PoLL-EviL, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, being a 
Fiſtula growing between the Ears and the Poll and 
Nape of a Horſe's Neck, which proceeds from e- 
vil Humours that approach the Place; or elſe 
from ſome Blow or Bruiſe; for that is the weakeſt 
and tendereſt Part of all the Head, and therefore 
ſooneſt offended. This Diſeaſe comes moſtly in 
the Winter, the Signs to know it being the Swel- 
ling of the Place, which, in ſome Courſe of 
Time, will break of it ſelf, rotting more in- 
wardly than outwardly, and therefore the more 
dangerous if not cur'd in time. 
After you have ſhaved the Ha 


* 


| ir from the Swel- 
ling, lay on a Plaiſter of Shoemaker's-wax upon 
allum'd Leather, and let it lie till it has ripened 
or broke the Impoſthume; take a Pint of White- 
wine Vinegar, and when boiling- hot, mix 
therewith as much Loam of a: Mud-wall, with 
the Straws in it, and apply it as hot as the Horſe 
will ſuffer it, renewing the ſame once a Day till 
it be well. | 
Pol x, a Plant of which there are two Sorts ; 
the firſt is ſmall, of a dark white Colour, and the 
Leaves are longiſh, indented on the Edges, in- 


* 
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of one and twen 
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ty Foot, which is 


calld, 


compaſſing the Stem with a 'Tuft from the Root 
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1 


to the 12 equal Intervals, there being like- 
wiſe ſmall ones that accompany the large; the 
Stems are ſtraight, round, hard as Wood, and of 
a dark White: They have Flowers at the Top 
Join'd together like ſmall Heads in the manner of 
Thyme, and they are odoriferous, but faintiſh. 
This Plant grows in Mountains and. gravelly 
Places, and bloſſoms in May and une. 

Poly is bitter taſted, inciſive, aperitive, and 
abſterſive : Its Decoction cures the Obſtructions 
of the noble and inner Parts: It provokes Urine 
and the Menſes ; when it is green, it is made uſe 
of to heal Wounds, and particularly the deepeſt; 
being apply'd freſh to the Forehead, it is good 
for Cataracts and Dimneſs of Sight, and there is 
no better Remedy. 

As to the ſecond ſort of Polium, it creeps upon 
the Ground, and ſhoots forth a pretty many 
Leaves that are ſmaller than thoſe of common 
Roſemary, beſides that, they are harder, and white 
on the Outſide : The Stems are ſmall, round, of 
a dark white, and limber; they produce at the 
Top, certain Heads or Cups that are alſo of a 
dark white Colour, and almoſt like thoſe of the 
Mountain. poly before deſcrib'd : This Plant grows 
on Hillocks in dry Places, and bloſſoms in May 
and Fune. 

This Poly is leſs efficacious in its Virtues than 
the other; the Decoction of it being drank is good 
for the Stinging of Serpents, Dropſies and the 
Jaundice; being taken with fome Vinegar, it is 

roper for thoſe who are troubled with the Spleen 
Lat it is injurious to the Stomach, and cauſes the 
Head-ach ; however, it opens the Body and pro- 
vokes the Menſes. 

PoLyeoDyY, or Oak. fern, in Latin Polypodi- 
um, a Plant that has Leaves like Ceterach, tho' 
longer, greener and more indented: They keep 
on both in Summer and Winter; but new ones 
come on in April: It does not bloſſom at all, 
and bears no Seed; the Root is fibrous or ra- 
ther full of ſmall Hairs reſembling thoſe of the 
Fiſh Multipedes; it's about the Thickneſs of 
one's little Finger, green on the Inſide and black 
without ; it's of a ſweet and rongh Taſte; it 
grows on Stones cover'd with Moſs, and upon 
the old Trunks of Trees. 

As to the Virtues of this Plant, the Polypody 
that grows on Trees is the beſt, and eſpecially 
that upon Oak ; the moſt natural is that which 1s 
neither too green nor too old; otherwiſe it muſt 
be endu'd either with too much or too little Moi- 
ſture; the Roots of it being a little bruiſed and 
boil'd with Mallows, Beet, Fiſh or the like, gent- 
Iy purge; they likewiſe make a Ptiſan of it, and 
oftentimes reduce it into Powder, to be put into 
Medicines that are prepared for evacuating Cho- 
ler and Phlegm : Being taken inſtead of Tobac- 
co, and well pulveriz'd, it conſumes a Polypus ; 
and being carry'd about the Neck, prevents all 
the Diſtempers incident to the Noſe. | 

Pol vus, a Diſtemper that has its Name from 
a Fiſh call'd Polypus or Multipedes, i. e. many Feet, 
becauſe it reſembles it: It ſticks in the inner Part 


the Palate : It's bred from a ſharp, 
melancholick Humour, that is hard, dr 
and fœtid: It begins firſt with a fmall 
like a Chich-pea, and afterwards, by de 
grows longer and bigger. It differs fron 
Ulcers of the Noſe, becauſe theſe are ſef. 0. 

dant, and near of the Colour of the Lungs, 
As the leaſt Ulcers are not to be neglette, g; 
fear of many bad Accidents, it will be al, 
dence in you to take Care of a Polypus; andy, 
may begin firſt with Bleeding, and general ew 
dies, as Medicines made up of Syrup of wk 
Wh 


Roſes, the Confection Hamech, Pills Sine 
Agarick or Aloes, and Gliſters one Day 2 
another; afterwards, receive for ſome Days ſ 
bacco- ſmoke into your Noſe, applying at theſm 
time a little Tobacco-leaf thereunto. 

Or elſe take an Ounce of Gum Aſa ſail, 
which ſteep in very ſtrong Vinegar overNiehten 
mix with it a Dram of Verdigreaſe in Pon 
and apply it after you have cut a little of it ir 
You may boil the Leaves of Biſtort, and put th 
Decoction thereof into the Noſe, or let the A 
pus be taken out by an able Surgeon. 

PoLYTRICH, or Black Venus Hair, in Lat 
Polytrichum, a Plant that reſembles Fern, huty 
much ſmaller; the Leaves are like thoſe d 
Lentils, very ſmall, and rang'd in an order 
Manner, one oppoſite to the other on both Side 
The Branches are ſlender, become ſhining, andd 
an obſcure Colour; the Root is very ſmall. Thy 
Plant grows in moiſt Places, and continues alway 
green, like Capillus Venerit, or Maiden Hair. 

The Virtues of Polytrich are to dry, difſolns 
and digeſt : Its Decoction is good againſt ti 
Stone, and to cleanſe the Lungs, cauſing a Di 
charge of the groſs Humours that ſtop the Dur 
rhea, and has the ſame Effect as the Adianthm; 
apply'd outwardly to the Head, it makes tht 
Hair grow again that has fallen off by reaſon 
Sickneſs. ; 

PoM A TUM, a ſoft and unctuous Compoſition; 
and to make that which is excellent for the Lꝶ 
Take an Ounce of the Oil of ſweet Almond, 
and about a Dram or ſomewhat more, of Mat 
ton-ſuet new kill'd, and ſome ſcrap'd Orcas 
to give it a Colour ; boil the whole together, 
keep it for your Uſe; you may, inſtead 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, make uſe of that of Jeſſe 
min or ſome other Flower, according to „ 
Smell you would give the Pomatum : The Ol 
ſweet Almonds ought to be extracted without de 
Help of Fire. : 

POMEGRANATE-TREE, in Latin, M 
Ins punicus, a Shrub that ſhoots forth from 1. 
Root a Stem divided into ſeveral Branche, 
which bear ſome Thorns, that are cloat 
with ſmall Leaves, oblong, and of a reddiſh 
lour : The Flowers grow at the Ends of * 
Branches; they ate beautiful, broad, cant 
ſeveral Leaves like thoſe of Roſes, and of 3 
milion Colour. After theſe Flowers e 7 
there ſucceeds a Fruit, which grows a8 bi , 
an Apple, and according to Mr. Tournefort, 


of the Noſe, and flips by little and little as far as 


adorn'd with a Crown, formed by the Incilo 
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at the Top of the Cup : Its Rind 1s 
k reddith Colour without, and yel- 
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ng Seeds heap'd u 
ws. a reddiſh Pulp, very pleaſant to cat. 
POMEGRANATES are of four Sorts, - viz. 
+ which bears a double Flower; that with 
tufted Bloſſom of ſeveral Colours; the Ame- 
mn anate, and that which bears Fruit: 
te three firſt Sorts are preferr'd before the laſt 


Pw 


more beautiful, and tis the Beauty of the 


bout to adorn a Parterre or a Terraſi. All 
four Sorts are raiſed in Caſes z that which 
Fruit thrives very well in open Ground, 
d they would be glad if others would do fo too; 
t being more ſuſceptible of Cold, they muſt run 
Riſque of loſing them, and therefore they do 
of care to venture. 

The Fault for the moſt part of thoſe that cul- 
ate Pomegranates is, that they do not provide 
table Earth for them, which is the Occaſion 
at their Bloſſoms are no ſooner blown than 
ey come off: It muſt be conſider'd, in the firſt 
lace, that the Pomegranate is a Tree which re- 
esa great deal of Nouriſhment, without which 
appears frequently, that the Parts that con- 
nbute to the framin 
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hey are quite form'd. 

From this Idea of a Pomegranate, thoſe who have 
joſt ſtudied and experienced things of this kind, 
abe the following Compoſition of Earth to agree 
| with it: Let the Gardener take ſome of the 


at ome Hemp Soil, which muſt be well ſifted, 
en let him take ſome Mould made of Cow's- 
Jung, very rotten, or elſe ſome Hot-bed Mould 
ind together, half Mould, and half Earth: 
hs Compoſition is good and full of Salts, ſuf- 
| p to make Pomgranates thrive to a Mi- 
© 

When the Gardener has thus prepared the 
th, and has got his Caſes ready, he ought to 
Ill them up to the Brim, and to remember to beat 
own the Earth with his Hand, that it may not 


us Caſes being ſuppoſed to be proportionable to 
5 of his 5 muſt a 71 Hole in the 
Earth 17 enough to receive the Pomegranate- 
re he deſigns to ſet therein; that being done, 
nd the Roots placed in good Order, place it 
erterouſly in the Hole, and likewiſe take care 
At it ſo that he may almoſt ſee the greateſt 
with when they are covered, which he muſt do 
"tl his Hand with all the Neatneſs imagina- 


The Tree being thus planted, he muſt have 
* of the Cow- Dung Mould ready, and ſtrew 
The. Inch thick on the Surface of the Caſe: 
a being ſtrewed in this Manner, and 


Gardens, becauſe their Bloſſoms or Flowers 


ſt Garden Earth he can get, or, for want of 


being very fruitful and alive, will, in a 


4 


wonderful Manner, penetrate the Roots of the 
Pomegranate-trees, by Means of the Humidity 
[which draws them thither. If the Gardener has a 
Place on purpoſe for his Pomegranates, he ſhould 
tranſport them thither to plant them in their 
Proper Order, according to the Conveniency of 
the Situation: If he is to chooſe a Place to diſ- 
poſe of them in, let it always be an Zaftern Ex- 
poſition, or a Southern, for theſe two are the moſt 
uitable to them. 

Pomegranates that bear Fruit do not require ſo 
much Pains and Care to be taken about them: 


wer that is moſt conſider'd when Gardeners Theſe even thrive better in open Ground than in 


Caſes, 
flower'd Pomegranate is plant 
ſame Manner. | | 

It has been found by Experience, that if the 
Gardener would have large and well colour'd 
Pomegranates, he muſt plant them in Eſpaliers, or 
againſt a Wall in an Eaſtern or Southern Expo- 
fition, and take Care to plaſh all the Branches, 
with every Circumſtance relating to the Art of 
Gardening, agamſt a Trellis made on purpoſe : 
The double flower'd Pomegranate has alſo a very 
good Effect in this Situation, on Account of the 
Fulneſs of its Flowers, and the Vermilion Red, 
with which they are painted by Nature, and 
which render them worthy of a Place among thoſe 


rovided the Soil be good: The double 
and raiſed in the 


of the Flowers failing, that make the firſt Ornament of a Parterre. 
wſc their falling off, almoſt in the very Moment 
their bloſſoming, and ſometimes even before more to the Growth of Trees of all Kinds than 


It being very certain, that nothing contributes 


[digging and breaking up the Zround where they 
gro; anates require it as much as others, 
and the Gardener muſt by no Means neglect it. 
There is a Difference to be obſerved between 
digging thoſe Pomegranate-trees that are in Caſes, 
and thoſe that are in _ Ground ; the firſt 
muſt be dug with a Dibble, and very gently ; 
the laſt, with a kind of Pick-Ax, but he muſt 
not handle it too roughly, for fear of hurting the 
Roots of the Trees. 

He muſt in both Caſes, dig his Pomegranate- 
trees during five Months in the Year, beginning 
from that of April; for the Heat and frequent 
Waterings he gives them, do ſo weigh down the 


and hinders the Water from penetrating and 
ſpreading as it ſhould do : This Evil is remedied 


ſterwards ſink too much down: The Bigneſs of by digging, which by eaſing the Root of this 


Load, and rendering the Earth more pliable, diſ- 
poſes them to receive the Moiſture by which they 
are nourih'd. 5 

As good Soil is the true Parent of all Sorts of 
Plants, ſo Water, when it is both reaſonably and 
ſeaſonably beſtow'd on them, quickens and makes 
them ſhoot out by its fruitful Quality ; the Gar- 
dener muſt therefore, eſpecially in hot Weather, 
not omit watering his anate-trees once in 
two or three Days, and to pour the Water on 
them, according to their Bigneſs, and the Large · 
neſs of their Caſes, 

As for'thoſe that are ſet in open Ground, he 
muſt only water them in a Time of Drought, and 
then they * 9 if he would 

| 2 | 


Earth, that it forms a Sort of Cruſt on the Roots, 


have 
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have the Fruit he expects knit with Succeſs: He 
need not, however, at that Time, water them 
above once a Week, for the Bowels of the Earth 
are furniſh'd by other Ways with Humidity e- 
nough for the Pomegranates that are contain'd in 
them. 7 

The Idea that we ſhould frame to our ſelves of 
a Pomegranate-tree in Caſes, is not ſo compleat as 


that we commonly conceive of an Orange-tree ; 


becauſe the Head of the firſt grows more irregu- 
lar, and all the Form it can be brought to is, to 
cut off the Branches which over-top their Neigh- 
bours, and to keep it as well furniſh'd as we can. 
It's certain, that all Boughs which ſhoot out too 
far, ſhould be pruned, from which Operation the 
Pomegranate-tree receives two Advantages; the one 
is, the Boughs ſo pruned become equal or even 
with others, and will not offend the Eyes of thoſe 
who know when a Pomegranate is well manag'd ; 
and the other is, in that the prun'd Boughs be- 
ing obliged to yield other Branches by the Buds 
that are left, and yielding them lower than if 
they had not been cut at all, the new Boughs the 
better fill up the void Spaces, or the Sides of 
them. 

If any Branches, that are not well placed, grow 
out of a Pomegranate-tree3 as for Example, thoſe 
which bend down too much, and from which one 
can hope for no Benefit, they ſhould be entirely 
cut off, being good for nothing but to conſume the 
nouriſhing Sap to no Purpoſe. 

The ſhort and well fed Branches ſhould be kep 
entire, in as muchas from them muſt grow the 
Flowers and Fruits that are expected from the 
Tree. If the Branches are Rr ong, and appear 
naked or uncover d with other Branches, the Gar- 
dener muſt prune them with the others, that they 
may produce Shoots on the Sides, and make the 
Tree the thicker. 

He muſt not neglect, after the firſt Shoot, to 
nip off certain Branches of the Pomegranate- trees 
that ſhoot out too much, alſo thoſe which grow too 
near the Stem upon other Branches that ſpring 
from it; for thoſe Boughs will never be handſome, 


and only deprive the others of their Sub- 


ſtance which* they want for their Nouriſh- 
ment. | 

All double-flower'd and variegated Pomegranate- 
trees, that are raiſed in Caſes, to look well, 
ſhould have no Branches at all at the Foot, they 
render the Figure deformed, and hinder the 
Head to reap ſo much Benefit by the Sap as it 
would do if ſuch Branches were taken off: No 
Boughs ought to be left near the Root, but thoſe 
by : the Gardener intends to multiply the 
Kind. | 

If the Pomegranate-trees in the Caſes drop their 
Fruit, and that you imagine it proceeds from 
the too great Drought of the Earth, you muſt 
then water them plentifully; and if that watering 
does not remedy the Evil, you may be ſure it is 
occaſion'd throꝰ want of the Subſtance neceſſar 
for their Nouriſhment. All then that is to be 
done, is to new caſe them, and to put them into 


| 


mentioned for the firſt Caſing. Pomey 
Orange-trees being new caſed after the ſame n 


the Reader is deſired to have Recourſe t, 4 | 


into that Inconvenience, the Gardener 
very Year take off a little of the Top of the Bag 


the Branches to the Trellis, you muſt hareiq; 


granate of a good Kind, and that there are Bray 


chooſe that which he likes beſt, and having d 


new Earth of the ſame Compoſition as 37 | 


ner, and at the ſame. time, and that Ones. 
being fully ſet forth under the Article O | 


Head for his Satisfaction. 
That a Pomegranate-tree may not ſo {wg 


in the Caſe, and put ſome Cow-dung Mail 
Hot. bed Mould in the Room of it. Ponegag 
thus managed, may be left five or fix Yeay 
the Caſes ; at the End of which Time it is 
lutely neceſſary to new caſe them. 

As for thoſe which are planted againſt 
beſides the digging already mentioned, vum 
remember in pruning to obſerve every Id 
rected to be done to thoſe that are in Caſs, w 
when you are about paliſading them, and ij 


not to leave void Spaces, as alfo not to 
them confuſedly and without Order, 

Pomegranates may be rais'd oy Layers, and 
no difficult thing to do it in following the Ji 
preſcrib'd ; ſuppoſe then a Gardener has a M 


rowing at the Foot of it long enough to bel 
et him take ſuch a Branch and prune it u 
as he thinks convenient, and ſo that whaty 
be laid in the Ground is quite clean; let hin 
that Branch in a little Trench or Furrow 
for it, faſten it down with a wooden Hook, on 
it with Earth and water it: After that let hy 
ſtay ſix Months before he examines it, thak 
whether is has taken ſufficient Root to be d 
oft from the Trunk from whence it grows A 
1 be tranſplanted to the Place he has deli 
or it. 

But as he cannot always be ſupplyd w 
Layers at the Foot of the Pomegranate-tree to if 
in the Ground, he is ſometimes oblig'd to 
Recourſe to the Head: In ſuch a caſe, the li 
neſs of the Branches of this Tree not fl 
him to lay Branches in the Ground, he 


prun'd it, lay it in a Pot made on purpoſe, open 
one Side, of a Breadth wide enough for it to pi 
thro'; this Pot is filbd with Earth props 
Pomegranates, he muſt put it down a littleand 
ter it: The Branch that is thus laid, having ® 
Strength enough to ſupport the Pot that ſutah 
he muſt tie it to the Body of the Tree, or ful 
ſome other way to have it held up. 4 
The beſt time to lay Pomegranate Layer 1 
April, and when September comes, he 18 {0 
the Branches thus laid have taken Root, 1 
may plant them afterwards where he than 
omegranate-trees may be alſo raiſed H 4 
and this Work is in like manner done i 
at the Time when they prune the wt 
trees, upon taking them out of the Gree, 
To ſucceed herein, the Gardener chools 
ſtraighteſt and ſmootheſt Branches, which of 
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Foot in Length; but before he puts it into from chapping by the Wind or Sun at ſuch time 
p Ae he — the Rind a little off the |as the Pool is A As Note alſo, that if there be 
tom of 1t, about two Finger's Breadth, and the leaſt Hole or Crack in the Bottom, it will ne- 
i the Top of it; then having before provided ver hold Water unleſs you renew the whole La- 
ſe full of the Earth already preſcribed, he|bour: Or you may make a Ciſtern or Pool to hold 
its it down about the Depth of four or five Mater by daubing it with Clay and Mortar, and 
es; then he muſt water it, and ſuch Branches after draw it over with Mortar, and if any Cleft 
ealily take Root. | GET open, ſtop it with a Cement of clean Hair and 
14 Weather is a mortal Enemy to Pomegra-|Tallow, mix'd with unſlack d Lime, and Yolks 
;; theſe that are in Caſes muſt be put into[of Eggs well beaten, and made into Powder and 
en-houſe, to preſerve them from it: As mix d well together: Some have made Ponds up- 
thoſe planted in open Ground, the Way to|on the Tops of dry chalky Hills, where there is 
+ them from Froſts, is to keep the Roots any Deſcent to catch the Vater; the Bottom of 
n with Dung, to cover all the Paliſade with which Ponds. they cover with Chalk Rubbiſh, 
5 and to ſtop the Chinks with the ſame|which they beat ſmall; and when any Rain 
ig | comes to moiſten it, they ram it well, and drive 
e double flower'd Pomegranate-trees, and Cattle into it, and fold Sheep upon it to trample 
ſe which yield no Fruit, begin to blow init, which makes it hold Water, See Conſervatory 
, and continue to do ſo till Auguſt, if they and Vater. 1 8 IE, 
ed as directed. | Poor Man's Sauce, or Carrier's Sauce, a 
M. Chomell ſays, there are three ſorts of Pome- Sauce made of Shalot cut very ſmall, with Salt, 
ates, and that they differ no otherwiſe than white Pepper, Vinegar, and Oil of Olive. 
their Taſte, viz. the acid, the ſweet, and the] PorLAR- TREE, in Latin Populus, a Tree of 
zous Pomegranates ; that the laſt has a middling which there are ſeveral Kinds, as the white, black, 
te between the acid and the ſweet, hence|&c. beſides the Aſpin, which ſome make to be a 
has the Name of ſweet-acid or ſowre-ſweet : different Species of the black Poplar. The white 
adds, that they grow in all warm Countries | Poplar, which is the moſt common in England, is 
thout any Culture, and the wild grow of them-|large, high, and has a thick Stock; its Bark, par- 
Ives in Hedges and other Places. ticularly that of the Branches, is white and 
Ve proceed next to the Virtues he aſcribes to|ſmooth z the Leaves are alſo like thoſe of the 
m, ſaying, that all Pomegranates are good for Vine, large and angular, hairy and ſoft, green 
te Stomach, they are looſening and cooling, par- on the upper Side, and inclining to white on the 
larly thoſe which are acid; they prevent |nether Side, hence it is called the white Poplar, 
ottenneſs; the ſweet ones cauſe Inflammations, as alſo becauſe the Wood is white and very ten- 
id are, on the Account of ſome Heat in them, der. The white Poplar may be raiſed in abun- 
bid to be uſed in Fevers: As for the ſowre-|dance by every Set or Slip: Fence the Ground 
ect, they are middling, between both, however |as far as any Poplar Roots extend, they will fur- 
dey incline more to the cold than hot Quality; |niſh Suckers innumerable to be ſlipt from their 
it as it will, they make uſe of them, particu-|Mother Stocks, and tranſplanted the firſt Tear; 
ly in bilious Fevers, for the depraved Taſte but if you will cut down an old Tree, you 
f groſs Women, Gonorrhea's and Diſorders in|will need no other Nurſery : They flouriſh won- 
de Mouth: The ſowre-ſweet are uſed in Swoon- — in moiſt and boggy Places, if ſo be the 
ps, Dizzineſs, &c, and the ſweet for chronical Ground be not ſpewing, but eſpecially near the 
id inveterate Coughs. | 5 Banks of Rivers in low and fertil Grounds. 
They alſo make uſe of the Rind and Seed of Truncheons of ſeven or eight Foot long, may 
bomegranates in Phyſick; the Rind, called Mali-|be thruſt two Foot into the Earth, by makin 
Mm, is very rough to the Taſte, and conſe-|a Hole with a ſharp hard Stake, which fil 
Juently very aſtringent; as to the Seeds, they are with Water, and then preſs in ſome fine Earth 
tooling and will to Coughs, particularly thoſe|cloſe about them, when they are once rooted, 
ut are gathered from the acid Pomegranates :|cut them ſix Inches above the Ground, place 
Flowers, which in Shops they call Balanſtia, them at a Yard's Diſtance, and they will imme- 
ae aftringent, as well as the Bark; the Powder |diately furniſh a kind of Coppice: But if you | 
4 by ranate calcin'd in an earthen Pot, looſens| plant them of rooted Trees or ſmaller Sets, fix 
and purges. them not ſo deep, for the Root they ſtrike is 


HOMPION ſee Potiron, commonly ſhallow. They make onions Shoots 
dend: ſee Fiſh-pond and Vater. in fifteen or ſixteen Yearsz their Heads. muſt 


* bor, a Place made on purpoſe to hold V- not be diminiſh'd, but the lower Branches may, 
* The uſual Way with us to make Pools of Va- yet not too far up: Cleanſe the Foot every 
J. Hil and Downs for Cattle, is to lay a good] ſecond Year. ; | 
Ly of Clay, near half a Foot thick, and after a| It's M. Chomell's Advice that you ſhould never 
wo and laborious Ramming thereof, they lay a- plant Poplar too near Meadows, becauſe the Roots 
i Courſe of Clay about the ſame Thickneſs, | of theſe Trees abſorb all the beſt Subſtance, 
with Fi that alſo very well, and pave it very well and their Shade will ſuffer the Graſs to grow 
75 or Stones, which not only preſerves but languidly, and in no great Quantity; he 
y from the Tread of the Cattle, &c. but! grounds his Advice upon long Experience but if 
Vor. IL | ; Tec there 
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there is a Sort of Neceſſity they ſhould he ſet 
near ſuch Grounds, you may plant them to 
the Eaft of ſuch Meadows, and upon a good Ditch 
” along, and the Root and Shade will do no 

Urt. 

As to the Virtues of the White Poplar, it is de- 
terſive, and an Ounce of the Bark being taken in 
ſome Liquor, gives Eaſe in the Sciatica, and helps 
thoſe to make Water plentifully who do it Drop 
by Drop: The Juice of it being warm'd and d1- 
ſtill'd into the Ears, cures the Pain of them. 

The Black Poplar is thick and large ; the Bark 
is ſmooth, thick and of a dark Green; the Flower 
is like that of Ivy, a little longer, and larger to- 
wards the Stalk: Its Buds, which are commonly 
call'd Eyes, ſhoot at the End of March, and in 
April; they are odoriferous, and full of a viſ- 
cous and yellow Humour, of which an Ointment 
is made, call'd Populeum. 

This kind of Poplar is often polled, when as 
big as one's Arm, eight or nine Foot from the 
Ground, as they trim them in Itah for their Vines 
to creep on; they poll or head them every ſe- 
cond Year, reſerving the Middle, ſtraight and 
thrivingeſt Shoot, and at the third Year cut them 
alſo ; the Shade is wholeſome in Summer, but the 
are not proper for Walks and Avenues, becauſe 
of their Suckers ; they ſhould be planted in bar- 
ren Woods, and to flank Places at a Diſtance, 
for their Increaſe and the glittering Brightneſs 
of their Leaves : The Leaves are good for Cattle, 
which muſt be ſtripped from the cut Boughs be- 
fore they are faggotted; do this towards the End 
of October, and reſerve them in Bundles for Vin- 
ter Fodder : The Wood is uſeful for the Engraver, 
and being ſaw'd into Boargs and kept dry, con- 
tinues a long while: They formerly made Shields 
of it: Dioſcorides ſays, that the Bark chopt ſmall, 
and ſow'd in Rills, well and richly manur'd and 
water'd, will produce a plentiful Crop of Muſh- 
rooms : The ſame is effected by caſting warm Wa- 
ter, in which Yeaſt is diflolved upon a new cut 
Stump. The Muſhrooms that ſpring from the 
rotten Stump of this Tree are not venomous, as 
thoſe of moſt other Trees are, being gather'd af- 
ter the firſt autumnal Rains. 

The Leaves of the Black Poplay being applied 
with Vinegar, are very good for the Pains of the 
Gout : The Seed being drank in ſome White- 
wine, is good for the Falling-fickneſs : The Li- 
quor which comes from the hollow Parts of this 
Tree, takes away Warts, and black and blue Spots 
in the Body; the Flowers are of an hot Nature, 
and have more Virtue than the Leaves, 

They make a Sort of a Pomatum of the Buds 
of the Poplar and freth Butter, in an equal Quan- 
tity, which they pound together in a Mortar, and 
expoſe for ſome Days to the Sun, with which 
they rub the Hair to make it look fine. 

There 1s a pale-green Poplay that is propereſt 
for watry Grounds. Groves of Truncheons from 
two to eight Foot long bring a good Lop in a 
ſhort time, and are preferr'd to Willows; when 
you ſet them, bore the Ground with a fort of an 
Augre, a Foot and an half deep or more, to pre- 


vent. the ſtripping of the Bark from the g 
planting; cut them ſloping and free from 
at either End, two or three Inches d 
is a competent Bigneſs, and the Earth ſhy 
rammed cloſe to them : Some make Drin; 
very moiſt Ground two Spade deep and 
Foot wide, caſting up the Earth 
Drains, ſowing it the firſt Year with On 
mellow the Ground; and the next Wints@ 
for Coppice, with theſe or any of the wart 
of Trees; and in four or five Years you will) 
a handſome Fell and ſo ſucceſſively. 

They have a Poplar in Virginia, whoſe Lag 
ſha as if the Point was cut off; it ha g 
well amongſt the curious with us, to a cn 
ble Stature; it is ſuppoſed to have bem Wd 
brought over by John Tradeſcant, unde .. 
Name of the Tulip-tree. 

The Aſpen, which is a white Poplar berg 
tremulous and much ſmaller Leaf, and u 
white, thruſts down more ſearching hu 
and does not admit of its Head being cut d 
Pliny would have ſhort Trencheons of it cond 
two Foot in the Ground, (but dry'd firſt fir ty 
Days,) at a Foot and an half diſtance, and thy 
moulded over. 

There is a finer ſort of white Poplar, whichth 
Dutch call Abele, and is tranſported hither im 
Holland; theſe Trees are beſt propagated by d 
from the Roots, the leaſt of which will take, u 
may be tranſplanted in March, at three or iu 
Years Growth; they have large Nurſerys of the 
in Flanders, which they plant firſt at one Fa 
diſtance: The Mould muſt be light and mai 
and by no means — they muſt be inter 
pretty deep, and not left more than three lch 
above Ground: You muſt keep 'em clean bf 
pruning them to the middle Shoot till the tima 
fourth Lear; and when you tranſplant the, 
place them at ten or twelve Foot diſtance. Tix 
will grow of Layers and Cuttings in very n 
Places; they will attain to an incredible Hei 
in three Years time, in twelve be as big asone! 
Middle, and in eighteen or twenty be at full l 
fection. af: 

An Abele Tree being lopp'd in Funn 
1551, did by the End of Ofober, 1552, pin 
Branches as thick as a Man's Wriſt, and ſevente 
Foot long 3 for which Celerity they are fit fa 
ſuch late Builders as ſeat their Houſes in 0 
and unſhelter d Places; ſince by theſe, whilf! 
a Man goes a Voyage of no long Continu 


ance, 
Houſe and Land may be cover'd, as hardly 2 
fat 


known at his Return; and as they in 

Bulk, ſo they do in Value, which, after the 
worth Twelve peng 
upon a Plantation of 


ſeven Tears is er 
Trees as an ample Portion for a Daught® a 


ſo that the Dutch loo 
ho 


certain Gentleman, who not many Years 390 | 
gan his Plantation not far from Rich FT ut 
rey, computed that thirty Pounds being 18 


in theſe Plants, would at leaſt yield ten thouſand 
Pounds in eighteen Years time; every "tiny 


fordingthirty Plants, and every one oft 


more; and after each ſeven Tears imp welt 
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ection. 
The beſt 


ger near Water. When they come to 


they grow knurry and out of propor- 
wor th thrive under their Shade; the 
u js incomparable for white wooden Veſſels, 


Trays, Bowls, 
ſlows, Ship-Pum pa, 
ts, Buildings, Vine and H 
pps in January are for Firing; therefore thoſe 
have proper Grounds, may with Eaſe, and 


wooden Heels for Shoes, 


1 


wy make Hoops» Fire-wood and Coals of the 


Porr, in Latin Papaver, a Plant that at firſt 
ts forth hairy and notched Leaves, from the 
Ade of which proceed Stalks of about a Foot 
ad an half high, and ſometimes more; Flowers 
at their Extremities; they are compoſed 
ſeveral Leaves in the faſhion of a Roſe, ſome- 


any Colours : In the Middle of this Flower 
ſs 2 Chive with two Leaves, which in time 
an oval Fruit, in which are contained 
il very ſmall blackiſh or deep red Seeds. 

Of all the Poppies mentioned by Botaniſts, we 
tivate in our Gardens the double ſort, of di- 
Colours, and the donble Field red Poppy, 
hich is a beantiful Flower, and deſerves our 
re: This laſt is likewiſe call'd Papaver Rheas. 
may jaſtly be ſaid that Poppies have a good 
fe in the Garden, fince the Variety and Vi- 
city of their Colours cannot chooſe but pleaſe 

E 


j Je. 
Ofall Plants there is none leſs tender than this, 
may be ſown in September, October and March, 
d Places where you deſign to continue them; for 
he Poppy is never to be removed: The Seeds 
Would not be ſcatter'd too thick when they are 
n ; though ſometimes, do what you will, the 
ants will be apt to come up ſo; and your only 
emedy in this Caſe is to thin them to that de- 
, that they may ſtand at leaſt three or four 
iches diſtance from one another. 
When the gathering of the Seed in time 
a been neglected, they will ſometimes ſow 
nſelves; and tho the Ground afterwards be 
d never ſo much, they will not fail to come 
Pm the Spring, as if the Earth had not been 
eh d and no Damage done to the Seed. Let 
pit Ppies be kept never ſo little from Weeds, 
| ch rob them of their Norriſhment, they will 
well enough; and if yon allow them a lit- 
Mow ater, they will bring forth Flowers that will 
18 and be of a conſiderable Bigneſs. 
Gomel de feribes three ſorts of Poppies, viz. 


Ne White and Black, which are cultivated, and 
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abe 2 Plant whoſe Stem 
: b grows two or three 
e lens has mdented, curl'd, and whitiſh 


mur, 


Ive Pence in Growth, till they arrive to their 


Uſe of the Poplar and Abele is for 
Avenues about Grounds that are ſitu - 


| 


and other Turners Ware, for 


and Hoop-Props: The Lop- 


\ ſhort Time ſtore themſelves for a conſidera- 
le Family; but it is none of the beſt Firing. 


ines red, ſometimes white, and ſometimes of 


d Poppy ; he deſcribes the white Poppy] Soop 
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the Top of the Stalks: The Flower is ſucceeded 
by an oblong Shell, crown'd with a Head: It is 
greeniſh at firſt, but as it ripens becomes dry, 
and inclines to white : They find ſeveral ſmall 
Seeds in it of a whitiſh Colour: It bloſſoms in 
Ven and Aug,. : 
They make uſe of the Heads of Poppies in 
| Phyfick , they pitch upon the beſt and freſheſt, 
uſing them in Decoctions, Infuſions and Syrups; 
they are good to ſtop a Looſeneſy, to aſſwage 
Pains, prevent Coughing, to allay the Vapours, 
and in a Word they are narcotick, and promote 
Sleep: And it muſt not be forgot that they boil 
em in Decoctions for Gliſters to remove the Cho- 
lick; they put the white Seed into Bread and 
among other Victuals, and it's pretended it will 
make them ſleep who eat of it; and that they ate 
good for thoſe who are ſubject to Vertigoes : 
The Juice of this Plant has yet a greater Vir- 
tue; but it is more dangerous. Opium, beii 
the Juice drawn from the Heads of Poppies, anf 
taken to the Quantity of à Vetch-ſeed, allays 
Pains, and above all the Head-ach, procures Sleep, 
and prevents Coughing and Defluctions upon the 
Stomach : White Poppy, which they ſometimes 
uſe in — Peel'd Barley, Tarts and Comfits, 
promotes Sleep 


| „ and allays burning Fevers. 
The ſame Author ſays, the Black Poppy has 
the fame Properties with the other, and 


es not 
differ from it, except that it's Flowers are red, it's 
Heads round, and Seed black : As for the wild 
Poppy, known in France by the Name of Cogne« 
licot, he adds, that it's Flowers, with a Decoction, 
or in à diſtill'd Water, Syrup or Powder, are 
made uſe of inPlenriſies to promote Spitting: The 
Doſe is near the Weight of half a Crown. n 
Poxes, ſmall Interſtices, Spaces, or Vacui- 
ties between the Particles of Matter that confti- 
tute every Body, or between certain Aggtegates 
or Combinations of them: Thus, for inſtance, 
thoſe little imperceptible Holes in the Skin thro? 
which the Sweat and Vapours inſenſibly breath 
out of our Bodies, are called Pores, and the hav- 
ing of ſuch Holes or Pores in any Body, is cal- 
led Porefity or Poronſnefs. Mr. Boyle proves, that 
the moſt ſolid Bodies that are, muſt have ſome. 
kind of Pores; and indeed, if they had not, all 
Bodies would be alike ſpecifically weighty. 
PorTaGe, A Mefs, in general Terms, con- 
fiſting of Broth, and Slices of Bread: Mention 
e been _ in the —.— of — Work 
vers Pottages, as they properly en occur 
under ſeveral Heads; ber this Subject being ve- 
ry copious, is capable of furniſhing Matter for a 
large Article by it ſelf, but we ſhall uſe as much 
Conciſeneſs as the Nature of the Subject will 
beur; and begin with Pottages for Fleſh-days, and 
particularly with Peaſe. 
2 ſhed fome green Peaſe, ſet them 
apart, and they will ferve to make Green Peaſec- 
z to that „take the Cods with the 
Peaſe, let them be ſcalded a little, with the green 


Top of a Chibbol, and a little Parſle y, and drain d 
from their Liquor; then pound them with a little 


i white, es; the Flower refembles a Roſe, 
and inclining to purple, and grows on 


Bread- rum 


kd in good. Broth, am well 
. ſtrain d | 
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ſtrained thro a Sieve, fo that the Soop may be 
ſomewhat thick; then put your Peaſe into a 
Stew-pan, with a little Lard; after you have fry'd 
them a little, chop Parſley and Savory, ſtew all to- 
gether, and moiſten 'em with good Broth, addin 
a Bunch of fine Herbs: When the whole Meſs is 

ut into a Pot, and almoſt ready, the Soop may 

e pour'd in, and ſome Cabbage-lettice, cut in 
ſmall Slices, may alſo be ſtew'd before the green 
Peaſe are put in, all being well ſeaſon'd , let the 
Pottage be laid ſoaking, with -good clear Broth, 
and having pour'd in a little Peaſe-ſoop, lay your 
Fowls in order upon the Pottage, they may be 
garniſh'd with farced or unfarc'd Lettice, or with 
Cucumbers, or elſe with lean Bacon: Laſtly, 
ſoak the Pottage with Soop and green Peaſe, and 
ſerve up all at once. 

Many Pottages of the like Nature are uſually 
made with green Peaſe in their Seaſon, particular- 
ty for Lambs Heads, Ducks, green Geeſe, farced 

hickens, young Turkeys, &c. which ſhould be 
boiled ſeparately in a Pot with good Broth ; 
they are to be garniſhed with Aſparagus Tops, 
farc'd Lettice or Cucumbers. When green Peaſe 
are out of Seaſon, the Soop may be made with 
old ones; and this ſort is more eſpecially pro- 
per for Ducks, Andouillets, &c. It is an eaſy 
Matter to take Meaſures, in reference to this Ar- 
ticle, for Peaſe-pottage on Fiſh Days, for then the 
Peaſe are to be ftew'd with natural Butter, and 
the Cruſts laid a ſoaking, with good Herb-bzoth, 
according to the laſt Paragraph under the Article 
HFiſh-broth;, and for the Fowls that are farced 
the Method is explained under their reſpective 
Articles, where Mention is made of thoſe Fowls. 

Turnip- pottage is ordered thus; ſcrape and cut 
them into round Pieces, or long-ways, and fry 
them with Lard and a little Flower; you may 
uſe the ſame Lard wherein the Fowls were fry'd 
brown, whether Ducks, Teals, green Geeſe or 
others, at leaſt, if you would not have them 


roaſted a little on the Spit; ſo that either way 


all may be put into a Pot together with good 
Broth, ſeaſoned with Pepper, Salt, and a Bunch 
of Herbs, adding the brown thickening Liquor, as 
they are ſtewing: Thus having laid your Pottage, 
a ſoaking with the ſaid Broth, dreſs the Fowls 
and Turnips neatly, garniſhing ſometimes with 
fry'd Bread, and ſometimes with Sauſages, An- 
douillets or young Bacon boiled togetherz then 

ut ſome Lemon-Juice N Gravy to them 

efore you ſerve em up: Some boil the Turnips 
ſeparate. Large or green Geeſe, Ducks, or other 
the like Fowls, uſually dreſs'd with Turnips, 
ought to be larded with thick Slips of Bacon - 
fore hoy are fry'd, and the lighter Fowl, more 
eſpecially Chicken, may be farced. The Hough 
of a Stag, or wild Boar, may alſo be ſerv'd in the 
ſame ſort of Pottage. A Pottage with Turnips may 
likewiſe be prepar'd for a Shoulder of Mutton, 
which being well mortify'd, and half roaſted, lard 
with thick Slips of Bacon, which may ſerve for a 
farced Leg of Mutton, which muſt be fry'd as the 
above-mentioned Fowls. 


For Cabbage-pottage, Take large Pigeons, Par- 


tridges, or other ſorts of Fowls, W 


fry'd|and roaſt them only till they come to x 


which lard with three or four Rows * beg 
Coloy 


having before provided well-headed (Catia! 
cut 'em into Quarters, and ſcald 'em, hn 
and put them into a Pot, as alſo the Fowls, vi 
young Bacon parboil'd, a little ſweet 
Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and a Clove or 10 
Garlick ;; they muſt alſo be ſeaſoned, pours 
ſome good Gravy and Broth, and then boi a 
ether; when they are half boil'd, prer 
rown thickening Liquor with Lard and Fl 
and as ſoon as the Flower has taken Colour 


{ten the thickening Ingredients with on 
or with the ſame Cabbage-broth, and wei 
ready, turn all upon the Cabbage: Lm 


Pottage a ſoaking, with Gravy and the 
broth, when you find them ſavoury an g 
they are well boil'd ; then laying the Foul nal 
upon the Pottage, let a fine Border be madeny 
the Diſh, or in the Intervals, with young fie] 
Bacon cut in Slices; let all be ſoak'd with gy 
Broth, and ſerv'd up hot: Scald your 
lan-cabbages, and others, and then chop tha 
{mall and fry them, before they are put mth 
Pot, in the above-mention'd Manner. 

After having made ſome good Broth for 
pottages, pour it into a Pot, putting in at the ſu 
Time a fat Capon, with Pacſley-roots, Parly 
and ſmall Chibbols entire; boil all together, ul 
let the Pottage be laid a ſoaking, with the Capua 
the Top, garniſhing it with Parſnips, and yu 
Chibbols, and ſoaking it with good Veal- 
before it is ſerv'd up: Pottages may allo be 
of Quails, young Ring-doves, fat Pullet u 
others, with Roots after the ſame Manner, 

To provide Pottages with Lentils ; having 1 
Partridges, Pigeons, Ducks or other Fowls rea, 
lard them with ſeveral Bacon Rows, and it 
them, put them into a Pot when half road 
and boil them with good Broth, a Bunch of 
Herbs, and other ſeaſoning Ingredients ; tis 
having ſome Lentils ready boil'd, pound tha 
with Onions, Carrots and Parſley-roots, and im 
them through a Hair. ſieve, in order to mint 
Cullis : In the mean while having cauſed ol 
Lentils to be ſtew'd in a Pan, with a little ui 
Chibbol and Savory chopt ſmall, pour in ku 
of the Broth, wherein the Fowls were : 
alſo the Cullis, and let all be put into a Pot, ti 
you have laid them a ſoaking, and cle 
Pottage: You ſhould provide ſome young fil) 
Bacon, Cervelas or Sauſages for Garnuturs, 
a Border may be made round the Diſh wic, 
combs and Sweet · breads of Veal in a e 
well dreſs'd and clear d from the Fat; * 
tage may alſo be enriched with a Beek 
Partridge Carcaſſes, Cruſts of Bread, anda 1 
of green Lemon, all pounded in a Mortar, ho 
and. you . See LO under 

ara in the Article Cullis. 

8 4 Lentil: ws is ſometimes males 
garniſh'd with a farced Loaf in the Mid Cl 
well on Fleſh as Fiſh Days, and it may be 


up for the latter with Oil, and more elfe 


n 
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inments with Roots, when a parti- 
Weite or Diſh may be made of them, dreſs d 
E ith fine Herbs. | 
z Ragoo wit Ring-D o N f 
o prepare a Pottage of Ring- Doves in 8 0 
01 Ering truſſed the Doves, and ſcalded 
in Water, put em into a Pot with good Gra- 
5% the ſame time throw in a Bunch of Leeks 
in Pieces, another of Celery, a third of Tur- 
g a fourth of other ſorts of Herbs, a few Chib- 
and a Bunch of fine Herbs: When all is 
Pril'd, lay the Pottage a ſoaking with the 
e Broth, and the Doves in order therein; gar- 
the whole Diſh with your Roots, let them 
© be ſoak'd with good ſavoury Gravy, and 
vd up hot; the Garnitures ou ht only to take 
' the Sides of the Diſh, ſo as the Soop may be 
+ free, and the ſame thing may be done for 
ils. and all other Sorts of Fowls; your Ring- 
ves, at another time may be dreſſed in a Pot- 
7 with Cabbage, Muſhrooms, or otherwiſe at 
hich they call Pottage a la Reine, is pre- 
ared thus; having ſcalded and well truſſed freſh 
ridges, boil them in good Broth, with a good 
unch of fine Herbs, ſome thin Slices of Bacon 
4 pieces of Lemon, while a Cullis is making 
the Breaſt of a roaſted fat Pullet or Capon, 
inced or pounded in a Mortar, with the Crum 
a Loaf ſoak'd in Broth, and- ſtrain'd through a 
eve: Put this Cullis into a Pot well cover'd, 
nd lay Pottage, that ought to be made of Bread- 
ruſt, a ſoaking, with ſtrain'd Broth ; then ſet 
our Fowls in the ſame Pottage, ſprinkle all with 
ood Gravy, and before they are ſerv'd up, ſqueeze 
{ pou of a Lemon into the Cullis : A farc'd 
daf muſt alſo be put into the Middle of the 
ottage, with the Fowl round about it, and pour 
he Cullis upon them; make a Border about the 
Diſh with farced Coxcombs, Sweet-breads of Veal 
ded and roaſted, other Slices of Veal Sweet- 
reads in a Ragoo and Artichoke-bottoms : The 
Breaſts of the Partridges or other Fowls muſt be 
over d with Slices of black Truffles, and all diſ- 
poled orderly : As for the farced Loaf, ſtuff it 
th a good Haſh of roaſted Fowl, Pieces of Truf- 
les, and Muſhrooms, and ſmall Aſparagus Tops, 
according to the Seaſon. | | 
A leſſer Quantity of Pottage may be made of a 
ingle Partridge without a farc'd Loaf, obſerving 
ll the other Circumſtances, as much as Conve- 
uency, or the allotted Expence will allow of. A 
Pttaxe of fat Partridges may alſo be prepar'd, 
Which ought to be garniſhed with larded Frican- 
toes drefſed in a Ragoo ; alſo Veal Sweet-breads, 
ms, Artichoke-bottoms, Cocks-combs, 
ad Truffles; Lemon Juice may be added when 
it to the Table. | 
dere is another white Pottage a la Reine, that 
Tqures no Fowl, only the Breaſt of a Capon, and 
1 of a Neck of eal, ſome Almonds, two or 
tee Yolks of hard F s, and a Loaf.Crum ſteep'd 
m good Broth. All theſe Ingredients muſt be 
unded in a Mortar, and afterwards laid a ſoak- 
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they muſt be ſtrain'd thro' a Sieve and ſpread 
over the Pottage when well ſoak'd, which may 
likewiſe be marbled with well ſeaſon'd Gravy. 

Pottage of farred Quails aud young Purtridges; 
are managed in the following Manner: When the 
Quails are farced with Capons Breaſts, Beeſ- mar- 
row, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and the Yolksof Eggs, 
ſtew them in good Broth, with a Bunch of Herbs 
as in the preceding Pottage; for the Cullis, ſtrain 
thro' the Sieve the Bottoms of two boll'd Arti- 
chokes and ſix Yolks of Eggs, with the ſame 
Quail-broth, and ſtew them gently over the hot 
Embers: Then dreſs the Quails on the ſoak'd 
Cruſts,and garniſh with ſmall Artichoke-bottoms, 
pouring in the Cullis with Muſhroom- Juice and 
Mutton-Gravy ; as they are ſerv'd up, a Ragod 
of Turkeys may alſo be made for that purpoſe, 
or you may ſtuff the Quails with ſweet Baſil. 

As for large and young Partridges, when they 
have been boil'd in good Broth, a white Cullis 
may be prepar'd- for them with Almonds and 
green Lemons : Garniſh them with Cocks-combs 
and Muſhrooms, adding ſome Mutton-Gravy 
and Lemon-Juice when ready for the Table. 

To make a Pottage without Water, take a good 
Piece of Beef, another of Mutton, part of a Fillet 
of Veal, a Capon, four Pigeons and two Par- 
tridges; all the Fowl muſt be well truſſed, and 
the Butcher's Meat ſufficiently beaten , put them 
into a well tinn'd Pot,with Slices of Onions, Parſ- 
nips and Parſley- roots, and ſeafon them with all 
Sorts of fine Herbs and a little Sauce: Having at 
the ſame time provided ſome Paſte and ſtrong Pa- 
per, let the Edges of the Pot be ſtopp'd ap cloſe, 
ſo as all the Steam may be kept in, and the leaſt 
Air not penetrate : Set the Pot in another of a larger 
Size, fl the void Place with hot Water, and ſtuff 
it with Hay, that the latter Pot may remain 
ſteady, without moving on either Side : The Wa- 
ter in the greater Pot muſt be kept continually 
boiling» and cloſe ſtopp'd up for the Space of five 
or ſix Hours; when you are to uncover it, ſo as 
all the Gravy of the Meat may be pour'd off and 
well clear'd of the Fat: Mince the Fowls that 
were ſtew'd, in order to farce a Loaf with good 
Garnitures, fry'd in good Lard, to be 22 
thereon; let the whole Meſs be neatly dreſſed and 

arniſh'd with farced Cocks. combs, Veal Sweet - 
reads, or ſomething of the like Nature. 

For Pottage de Sante, or Health Pottage, having 
put ſome good Broth of Buttock- beef, Knuckle of 
Veal, and Mutton, into a Pot with Capons, fat 
Pullets, or other Fowls proper for this Pottage, and 
made the ſame Broth very ſavoury, ſoak Cruſts 
with it, while ſome fine Herbs, as Sorrel, Purſlain, 
Chervil, &c«. are boiling in another Pot, but all 
firſt cut very ſmall ; theſe Herbs may ſerve to 

arniſh the Pottage or Fowls, or they may be 
rain'd, ſo as nothing be put into the Diſh, but 
the Broth and good Gravy when ſerv'd up. A- 
nother Pottage of this ſort is made quite clear, of 
Chickens or Pullets, and a Piece of a Fillet of 
Veal, without any Garniture, only it may be 
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To make a Pottage of farced Chickens, farce 
them with a good Godivae, between the Skin 
and the Fleſh ; you muſt take away the Breaſts, 
when they are well order d and ſcalded, put them 
into a Pot with good Broth, and garnith them 
with Veal Sweet-breads and Cocks-combs, as a 


being added before they are ſerv'd up. 

For a Pottage of Baru- door Chickens, farce the 
Chickens with a delicious Gedivoe, boil them well 
in a Pot, and garniſh them with dry'd Paſte or 
Pulſe, ſqueezing in ſome Lemon- juice before 
they are brought to Table. 

For a Pottage of farced Chickens with Onions, 
make a white Cullis of Capons Breaſts, or of Veal 

and the Yolks of three or four hard Eggs, all well 
pounded in a Mortar, with Bread-crum ſoak'd 
in good Broth : When this Mixture has been ſea- 
ſon'd, let it have five or ſix Seethings in a Stew- 
pan, then having ſtrain'd it, ſqueeze in the Juice 
of a Lemon, an at all the Pottage with it 
when ready to be ſerved up. | 

The Pottage of Pigeons, with a white Cullis, 
garniſh'd with white Onions or Chardoons, is uſu- 
ally prepar'd after the ſame Manner. 

As to a Pottage of farc'd Chickens garniſh'd with 
Cheſnuts, the Chickens muſt be boil'd in the or- 
dinary Pot, and the Cheſnuts in a little one a- 
part, after their ſecond Skin has been peel'd off, 
with ſavoury Broth, but ſo that they may not be 
broken : With theſe make a Border round about 
the Diſh and the Chickens, which are to be 
ſprinkled with a good Cullis as they lie ſoak- 
ing, and with Lemon juice as they are ſerving 


up. 

* Fot tage of farced Chickens is alſo ſame- 
times made with a green Cullis, Aſparagus, and 
a Border of young ſtreak'd Bacon. 

Far a Pottage of Chickens, and other Sorts of Foul, 
with Cucumbers, boil the Chickens, Capans, or 
Pullets in well ſeaſaned Broth, according to the 
uſual Manner; Firſt, Take out the Seeds of the Cu- 
cumbers, and then ſcald them in Water, ſtuff them 
with a good Farce, and ſtew them in Broth, with 
Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs; in the mean time, 
let ſome Volks of poach'd Eggs be ſtrain'd thro 
a Sieve, with Ae and good Broth, and 
let them be boil'd and ſoak'd a- part, then dreſs 
your Pottage with the Cruſts, the Chickens 
in the Middle, the farc'd Cucumbers for 
Garnitures, and the Cullis pour'd in, all with 
Lemon juice: The ſame thing aught to be ob- 
ſerv'd in dreſſing Tyrkey-powts, and other Fowls 
of the like Nature. Other Pottages may be pre- 
pared with Cucumbers without tarcing, but on- 
ly frying them in Land, and dreſſing them as 

efore. 

A Pottage with Crafts farced with Partridge 
Breaſts, is made in the following Manner; as 
ſcon as the Partridges are roaſted, take their 
Breaſts, and cut them into {mall Pieces in the 
Form of a Die, and ſome Artichoke-bottoms in 
like Manner; ſtew them together, and make 
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roaſted brown, which you muſt pound ina 
tar with the Partridge Carcaſſes, and bal jj 
a Sauce-pan, ſeaſoning them as much a; N 
then ſtrain them thro a Sieve, with gogg cn 
and a Piece of Lemon, and ſoak the Cru 
them: Lafly, make a ſmall Mutton Han 
is to be ftrew'd on the Top, while a Boris | 
Cruſts is ſet round about the Diſh, | 
They ſometimes make another Biting 
Cruſts with Lentils, with a Cullis of the 
as Re Fees, and other Sorts of Fowls before. 
tioned. 
There is anather Pottage made with Craſy f 
with Gammon, Yeal Sweet-breads, Cn 
breaſts, Mouſſerons and Artichoke· bottom | 
cut into little ſquare Pieces, and ſtew'd inz1 
goo, with a Veal Cullis : Theſe Cruſts mul 
encloſed in others, and neatly tied up that thy 
may not be broken as they are ſoaking: Wig 
ready, dreſs them in the Pattage, and garni i 
Diſh, ſprinkling them with the Juice of x 1 
mon. 

Having provided for that called Pojtag of x 
fitrolle, a little round Loaf of the ſame Sort x 
thoſe for Soop, with Cruſts farced, and fall 
in Veal Gravy, and 00d Broth ; dreſs ita 
upon the other foak'd Cruſts, with a little d 
Partridge or Capon haſh; then having prequl 
a Cullis, with the Meats of which the Gay 
was made, and having ſtrained it, pour itath 
Pottage When you are to ſerve it up, a fine u 
tichoke-bottom may be laid upon the Loaf, mi 
ſome Muſhrooms in the Inſide, and it m- 
garniſh'd with Fricandoes or Veal Sweet: bre 
Far a Pattage Profitrolle garmi/h'd with Payids 
after you have conſulted the Article Paupit i 
the Manner of ordering, then put em into a U 
or gauce- pan; make a Cullis of a Piece of ui 
Veal, pounded in a Mortar, and well ſeaſal 
and ſtrain'd thro* the Sieve, for the ſoakingd 
the Poupiets, then make a Ragoo of Veal du 
breads, Cacks-combs, Truffles, Morilles, Mod 
ſerons, common Muſhrooms, and Artichats 
bottoms, all dreſſed with Sauce, and well ſcaſoad, 
with which the Pottage is to be garniſhed: Is 
Profitrolle Loaf being laid in the Mit 
and the Juice of a Lemon ſqueezed in 1 
ſerved up. | | 
Another Profitrolle-pottage is to be ſet on yi 
fix ſmall Loaves, and one great one in the 
dle, that is, three faxced with Gammon, the 
with Capons, and the large one with Gay 
and Capon Haſh, as alſo Veal Sweet-bnth 
Truffles, Mouſſerons, common Muſhrooms : 
Artichoke-bottoms cut into Pieces in the Fun 
23 Die: The whole Meſs is to be garniſhed 
larded Fricandoes, or Scotch Collops fry'd ww 
2 Border of Cocks-combs, and a Ragoo of 
{exons or of common Muſhrooms, with yr 
bottoms and Aſparagus-tops, all drefled 
white Sauce: Kqueeze in the Juice of lk 
when ready. Profitrolle-pottages for Fiſh 
accounted for by and by. 


them very ſavoury, in order to farce your Cruſts; 
aud let your Cullis be made of a Piece of Beef lon next, towards which, the Rice mult be , 
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Slices and Juice of Lemon, as you ſerve them 


up. 

Js that which they call a Pott age of young Tur- 

eys, with Succory, you muſt take the Turkeys, 
large fair Pullets, Chickens and other Fowls, and 
boil them in a Pot after your uſual Manner, with 
Broth, Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs : The Succory 
muſt be ſcalded in Water, and boil'd with the 
reſt; then let the Pottage be dreſs'd and laid a 
ſoaking, garniſh it with Succory, and ſerve it up 
with natural Broth, Mutton-Gravy and Muſh- 
rooms. 

You have a Pottage made with fat Pullets; for 
which cut a large fat one into Pieces, and marinade 
it in Lemon Juice or Verjuice, or other ſeaſoning 
Ingredients; make a Paſte with Verjuice to fry 
them in, till they come to a fine Colour, in order 
to garniſh the Portage round about another fat 
Pullet, that has been well boil'd in good Broth : 
In the mean time, prepare a Cullis, with no Bones, 
of the marinaded Pullet, Cruſts of Bread and good 
Broth, and ſprinkle your Pottage with it, as it lies 
ſoaking, as alſo with the Juice of Lemon before 
it's brought to Table. 

A Pottage after the Italian Mode, 1s a kind of 
Olio dreſs'd in a large Diſh ; after having made a 
Partition in it in the Form of a Croſs with Paſte, 
to be baked in the Oven: A Bisk is to be put in 
one of the Squares, a Pottage of young Chickens 
in the ſecond, a Pottage à la Reine in the third, 
with a Profitrolle Loaf; and in the fourth, a 
Pottage of farced Partridges, all in their peculiar 
Broths, and with different Garnitures, as rich as 
poſſibly they can be. 

The Pottage of farced green Geeſe, muſt have 


the Farce made with the Livers and Hearts of 


Geeſe, fine Herbs, and an Omelet of four Eggs, 
which are to be pounded together in a Mortar, 
and well ſeaſon'd, in order to ſtuff your Geeſe 
between the Skin and the Fleſh : The next thing 
is to boil them in good Broth, and to prepare ſome 


green Peaſe-ſoop to be poured on the Pottage + If 


you have not green Peaſe, old ones muſt ſerve, 
and the whole Meſs may be garniſh'd with farc'd 
Lettice. 
Pottage d la Reine, deſcrib'd before, may be 
call'd White Pottage, as well as theſe following. 
When you have minced the Breaſts of Chickens 
or Capons very ſmall, ſtrew them upon your 
ſoak'd Pottage, marbling it with very brown Veal- 
gravy, and ſqueezing in fome Lemon-Juice when 
{erved up. 
Otherwiſe pound the Fleſh of a Pullet, or ſome 
Capons Breaſts in a Mortar, with a Piece of very 
white Bread-crum ; ſtrain all thro? a Sieve, and 
when the Cruſts are ſoak'd, pour the Cullis up- 
on them without any Garniture. | 
The laſt Pottage we ſhall mention for Fleſþ- 
Days is, that of Boned Capons with Oiſters; for 
which, when you have taken out their Bones, re- 
ſerve the Skin entire, ſtuff them with the ſame 
Fleſh, Beef-Suet or Marrow, pounded Lard, fine 
Herbs, 1 Salt, Nutmeg, and the Yolks of 
Eggs, and boil them in good Broth; then fry 

ome Oiſters, Muſhrooms and Flower in a Pan 


Ice, Nh 
a little with Butter in an Earthen Pot, to takes 
way their Crudity; next, put ſome boiling y ; 
to them, with Salt, a Bunch of Herhs ir 
Loaf, or Cruſt, placed in the Middle of ihe 
tage; you may, if you will, ſtrain the Her 

ſerve 'em up garniſh'd, with Lettice, Machs 
Juice, and a Spoonful of Peaſe- ſoop; the 
without Butter, and the Italian are ſo like thy 
as not to need a particular Deſcription, 

To order a Mouſſeron and Monille Pottay wi 
Cream, ſtew or fry them in good Butter wilt 
Herbs, after the ſame Manner as in Oil, for a 
Sorts of Pottage ; the Cruſts being ſuffice 
ſoak d, the Cream, with the Mouſſerons, mull 
put into the Stew-pan, in which they are dreſd 
with a Bunch of Herbs, and all muſt be u 
thickened : The Pottage is to be dreſſed at 
ſame time, with a Profitrolle Loaf in the Mid 
and Lemon Juice, before they are ſerv'd up;th 
Side of the Diſh may be ſet out with Moulen 
fry'd in Fritters, or ſome other Garniture, 

A Pottage of Onions with a white Cullis, ny 
be dreſſed with a Loaf in the Middle, while 
Cullis is preparing with white Almonds, Parſer 
Roots, and Bread-crum ſoak'd in Peaſe-ſoop, il 
ſtrain'd thro' a Sieve: The ſame Cullis is ut 
only proper for the Onions, but alſo for Cardona 
Goats-beards, Skirrets, &c. 
Lou may make another Pottage of Onions at 
into 22 Pieces, and fry'd brown, to be gr 
niſned with Onions cut into round Pieces, al 
fry'd as Fritters, or elſe whole; as alſo Pottapd 
Onions with ſweet Baſil. 

For a Pottage with Hops, let em be well {cal 
ed, ty'd up in Bunches, ſtew'd in ſome god 
Peaſe- ſoop, or other Sort of Broth, proper fu 
Fiſh-days; then the Pottage may be g 
with a Loaf in the Middle. g 

To order a Pur ſlaiu- pottage; if the Purſſan b 
ſmall, you muſt lay it at its whole Length ü 
a little Pot, and boil it in Broth or Peaſe-loy 
with an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, a Carrot, a 
Parſnips, and a thickening Liquor; when its r 
dy, and the Cruſts well Bak'd, the Pottage m 
be 1 in the uſual Manner. 

o dreſs a Pottage with young Sprouts; whe 
the Sprouts have been well pick'd and thrown in 
Water, put them into a Pot, after they have 
ſcalded; pour in a fmall Cullis, as for thePu 
ſlain, and garniſh them with other Sprouts- 

In a Radiſh Pottage, the Radiſhes mult k 
well ſcraped, leaving a ſmall Bunch of the Cen 
at the End ; ſcald and boil them in good Broth 
with ſome thickening Liqour : This Pottage Ji 
muſt dreſs after the ſame Manner as that of Fur 
ſlain. cal 

Cucumber Pottage muſt be thus order'd; wrt 
the Cucumbers, and ſtew them in good f 907 
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whole Root: A good fat Mould is beſt for them; 
but they will grow indifferently in any: T 
are eaten commonly either with Butter or in Milk, 
and are very good with roaſted Mutton and Pork. 
What they call the Feruſalem Artichoke, is very 
near the Nature of this Plant. 


PoTENT or PoTENCE, the 
Term of a Croſs in Heraldry, 
form'd into this Figure. 

He beareth Sable a Croſs Potent, 
Or, by the name of Aleyn. 


This Form repreſents the upper End of a Crutch; 
for Crutches anciently qvere called Potents. 

Potent, Counter-potent'y a Term in Heraldry : 
See Vary Copy. 

Por, an Utenſil for ſeveral Uſes ; but more 
particularly conſider'd here as an Implement of 
a Gardener, who thould have good Proviſion of 
Pots to put Flowers in, ſuch as Pinks, Auricula's 
Tuberoſes and the like, which will thrive much 
better therein than in open Ground : 'The Pots 
muſt be made either of plain Earth or Dutch 
Ware; theformer may ſerve for the Flowers laſt 
mentioned; whereas thelatter being much larger, 
may have Jeſſamin, Gilliflowers, and other Plants 
of like bigneſs planted in them, and ſerve for an 
Ornament to Parterres, when they are placed re- 
gularly, and according to Art. 

 PoT1ow, a Term uſed in phyſicking Horſes, 
as well as Men, when you give the Beaſt any Li- 
quid purging Matter to drink, whether it be by 
purging Powders diſſolv'd in Ale or Wine, or 
that it be any other liquid Stuff, their Uſe being 
to cleanſe the Stomach and Guts from ſuch 
naughty Humours, which Glanders, Colds and 
Surfeits have engender'd in the Body: It muſt 
after he has faſted 
from Meat and Drink all the Night before ; and 
when the Horſe has received it ride him gently 
about an Hour, and ſet him vp, and let him ſtand 
with the Bit two Hours after it, well litter'd and 
cloath'd : If he is ſick, let him lie down; but if 
that will do ham no good, and that you find him 
ſo ſick as to fear his Life, give him a Quart of 
warm Milk with a little Saffron therein, and he 
will do well, and let him have no other Food than 
a Maſh of Malt, and white Water to drink till his 
Medicine has done working. 

Po T-yYOURRI, a Culinary Term, ſignifying an 
Hotch-potch, being a Way of proper drefling for 
ſeveral forts of Meats, particularly Ducks, young 
Turkeys, Leverets, &c. | 

Por TIE, a Meaſure both Liquid and Dry, 
with us in Exgland, being two Quarts, and two 
of the Pottles in the firſt makes a Gallon; but in 
Dry Meaſure three goes to a Gallon. ' 

PoUuLTIS; ſee Cataplaſm. 

PouL TRV, Domeſtick Birds brought up in 
Yards, as Hens, Cocks, Capons, Ducks and Fur. 
keys; tho' all theſe Birds are treated of in their 
alphabetical Order, yet ſomething more thall be 
ſaid of them here, that is neceſſary to be known in 


them. | 


a Country Houſe, to make the beſt Advantage of and let them be as many Hensas poſh 


hey | firſt thing to be done is to know hoy to 
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| To ſucceed well in the Breeding of N 


them : Hens of a middle Size and black 0 
are to be preferr'd before very large 
ſuch as are white, as well for t _ 
their Fleſh, as for laying abundance of Egg: þ 
muſt alſo be obſerved, that the White, break 
the Feathers ſtrike the Eye more, are ig gran 
Danger of being taken by Birds of Prey thy, 
_— _— _ „ ate 
hich you may know their Fruitfulneſi; 

2 witch * hem an Hen that will ay many 
you muſt take one whoſe Comb hangs ag 
ſide, that has yellow Feet as well as Logs, 1 
very watchful Eye; whereas ſhe that ha þ 
mounted Spurs, generally lays but a fey by 
comparatively, and is ſubject to break het 
when ſhe ſits, thro' a natural Impatience ag 
to quit her Neſt. 

There are Hens alſo, call'd Hens of the l; 

Kind, which tho' they do not lay as mauy by 
as the others, yet may be mix'd with them; w 
how few Eggs ſoever they lay, care muſt h 
taken to keep them by themſelves, that they n 
be hatch'd in order to have large Capons. 

There are other Sorts of Hens, ſays M. Ch 
ſuch as the Queen Hens and frizzled Hens v 
may alſo be put into the Yard, though in nag 

leſs Numbers than the others, in order only ti 
verſify your Poultry. 

As for the Number of Hens to be kept, thi 
is not determin'd; but this Caution may be ui 
that no body ſhould keep more of them tha 
they have wherewithal to feed ; they ou 
not to act, as many have done, in overſtoch 
themſelves; but to take this for a Maxim, thut 
ſmall Number of Hens, that have Food enough 
will yield the Owner more Profit than a gr 
many that are neglected, or that live only up 
what they get about the Houſe, 

As for the Choice of a Cock, a good one 1 
be known by his Tail; which ought to be d. 
middling Size, yet rather more —_ the 
than ſmall ; his Feathers ſhould be black, or dt 
dark Red; his Feet ſhould be large, and furniſhed 
with Nails and Claws; his Thighs ſhould beth, 
and cover'd with Feathers of divers Coloun: 
You may alſo judge of his Goodneſs by his A 
which is ſhort and thick ; by the Blacknek d 
his Eyes; by his white and large Ears; Y 
the Gills which hang down, and are ing 
and Laftly, by the Strength of his Wings 


cock'd up Tal. | 
It's not pretended here, that thoſe who ur 
not all thele Signs of Goodneſs are to be 


but they are not ſo good as the others; and off 
and — what has been ſaid, you may condi 
upon the Goodneſs of the Cock, if he appt. 
be watchful, couragious, to fly with Force, 
ward in crowing, and that he careſſes t 
defends them, and invites them to eit. 1 
to be obſerved, that one Cock will ſerv 
dozen or fifteen Hens, and — Proviſion m 
ade according to the Number you wot 
and let them be poſhlyyou® 


2 O U 
indeed, will lay Eggs without they the groſs Subſtance of Grapes or Apples, Oats and 
a the Cock, but thele Eggs are not 1 Wheat-bran, Which mix 3 being done, 
wleſome as others, and they are good for no- return to the Rye-ſtraw and the other Stutts, that 
ne to batch; the Cock having this Virtue, ſis, to the Dung and Earth, which you are to diſ- 
u de meliorates the and renders it fit to pots into a Litter one after another, as aforeſaid, 
Vuce its Species by the Sperm or Tread he in- half a Foot thick, adding the other Ingiedients 
Gs into it. _ |thereto; moreover, throw into the Middle ef 
The proper time to feed this ſort of Poultry is, this Com oſition the Offals or Ganbage ol 8 
nn 3 Near as you can at Sun · rĩſing, they he · and other Beaſts, ſuch as you can met with; laf- 
Font, in a Morning early, to go out of the hy, let this Bed be cover d with thick Buſhes, and 
> houſe or Rooſt ing · place, and in the Evening put Stones over them, to hinder the Mens from 
Ile before Sun ſet: This muſt be practiſed as ſcratching and ned. which they will da, if 
45 there is no more Corn in the Barn to be| not thus prevented ; The Rain that falls will rot 
bd: for during Harveſt, and all the Time|this Maſs, and breed Worms, the End and Bene- 
mn is threſhed, the Poultry will always find e- |fit aim'd at by this Compoſition z and indeed 
wh to feed upon, unleſs it be when t Ground| there will, in a thort time, an infinite Number of 
mer d with Snow); for then, tho' you threſh| Worms be bred therein, which muſt be managed 
ur Corn, they are hinder'd from ing out with Diſcretion, otherwiſe the Poultry would de- 
any things about the Houſe and Barns, which vour them all in a very ſhort time. N 
rves Poultry for their Food; and in that Caſe, Thoſe who build a Place proper for the Pro- 
u muſt feed them a little before they go to| duction of a Multitude of Worms, leave a Door in 
Fr oy the Middle of the Ba or South Side, which they 
As for the Food you are to provide for them, ſhut up with dry Stones; and this they make ute 
umuſt gather together all theSiftings and Win- of to begin to diſcover the Heap of Worms pro- 
wings of the Corn, and lay it up; and the bet - duced 3 they take 2 upper Stones as they 
x to order it for em, Pech muſt now and then ſee Occaſion, that the Hens may be fed with the 
i therewith chopp'd Herbs, Fruits cut in Pieces, Worms, in Proportion to the Number that are to 
other things, according to the Seaſon: You| be fed, and they will eat them with much Plea- 

y alſo give em ſome boiled Bran; and when ſure, after they have been fed with the Grain 
— pA their Bodies, ſo as to make them] you are wont to give 'em in the Morning when 
y many Eggs, you muſt give them pure Oata, they come out of the Hen houſe: Take out every 

k-wheat or 8 The time to feed Morning three or four Spadefuls of the Stuff, #s 
tem thus, is commonly in Winter-time, for your Number is, for the Proviſion of the whole 
hen the Spring comes on they will naturally Day, and the Poultry will ſpend all their time 
ow hot enough of themſelves, ſo as to lay a{ about it, and never ceaſe to peck and feratch till 
wher of Eggs, if they be fed as they ſhould be.] there are no Worms left. | 
As to the Place where your Powltry are to be] You mult not take away the Buſhes which co- 
d, keep conftantly to it, that they may feed|ver the Bed, till there be more of the Compo- 
ere conveniently ; it ſhould be even, and not | ſition, to prevent the Diſorders which the Hens 
poſed to the Wind, which might make them | might commit. Tha defign'dColle&ion of Worms 
atch Cold. ſhould be in a warm Place, and not expoſed to the 
There is an Invention of gathering together a| Wind, that the Hens which tarry there may no 
reat many Worms; what will be advantageous, ways be incommoded ; and to the end you may 
d this Caſe ariſes from the Pleaſure the Poaltry| never want a ſufficient Quantity of Worms, it 
ace in eating thoſe Inſects, which contribute at | will be proper to have four or five Places, to be 

mall Charge to maintain a great many of made. ule of N one aſter another, and 
dem, and by this means to make them fat, they muſt never have two of em open at a time: 
th the Help of a little Corn. | | When one Ditch is empty, you muſt preſently 

To gather theſe Worms, dig a Ditch of what fill it, that ſo you may never want. 
om and Bigneſs you pleaſe, it ought tobeequal-] As this Management is more neceſſary in 
J extended, ten or a dozen Foot {quare, and e-| the Winter than in the Summer Seaſon, they 
uralent to mother Figure, three or four deep, make uſe of it moſt in very cold Weather, by 
12 Place that has a little Declivity, that ſo all [reaſon the Rigour of the Seaſon hinders the 
de Vater which is in it may run out: If the | Poultry to meet with as well little Animals aa 
lice be even, and that it cannot be brought to|Herbs and Flowers to feed upon, which they 
wity, you muſt not tarry to dig a Hollow, [otherwiſe do in warm and temperate Wea- 
the lower Part with the Earth: For] ther. It would be proper to make this Place in 
there 1908 the Water you may meet with, let the Spring. | 
re be a good Heighth of that dug or hollowed| The Midreſs of the Houſe may commit the 

We ; after which, throw into it a Bed of Charge of her Powltry to one of her Servant 
2 chopped very ſmall, three Fingers] Maidsſhe knows to be very careful, and to have a 
Rap dor half a Foot, to which join a Bed of Underſtanding 3 but it's beſt, if it can be 
freſh, ar that of a Mule, that is pure and , that ſhe ſhould take this Affair into her 
upor, uf Cover it with Soot and ſmall Earth, [own Hands, and that the Eggs which are laid from 

which pour the Blood of an Ox or Goat, Day to Day, be _ ſeparate, that the freſheſt 
Sigh | ,cee2 may 
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may be known from the reſt, and made uſe of 
as there ſhall be Occaſion : Good Order requires 
that the Hen-Houſe be clean'd once a Week, 
that it be alſo perfum'd with Herbs of a ſweet 
Scent, ſuch as Thyme, Marjoram or Lavender, 
and if you will, now and then with Frankin- 
cenſe, there being nothing more wholeſome for 
Poultry than theſe Sorts of Fumes, which have 
the Virtue to expel all the bad Air from the Place 
where they rooſt, and will preſerve them from 
the Diſtempers that are wont to ſeize them. 

To make Hens lay Eggs in Winter, take a 
ſmall Number of thoſe which are found to be 
the beſt, after which, two things muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd, and theſe are, the Place where you are to 

ut our Hens, and the Food you are to provide 
or them. 
The Place ſhould be a ſeparate Room, in 
which you are to ſhut them up, for fear the o- 
ther Hens ſhould come and rob them of their 
Food: The Number, indeed, for laying Eggs in 
Winter ſhould be but ſmall, for otherwiſe the 
Coſt would exceed the Profit, it being generally 
the Nature of the Hens not to lay in cold Wea- 
ther, let them be fed never ſo well: Let their 
Food be 3 Barley given 'em hot; Oats alſo, 
as well as All Sorts of Siftings of Corn are very good 
for them ; but Hemp-ſeed, as before hinted, is 
the beſt Poog of all for them: And as it is neceſ- 
ſary that Care be taken that they do not want 
Food, ſo they ſhould have alſo pure and clear 
Water provided for them : To keep them clean 
is alſo an eſſential Point in this Caſe, and to ſtir 
and change often the Hay their Neſts are made of. 
In the mean time, notwithſtanding all the Pre- 
cautions that can be taken in the Choice of theſe 
Hens, it often happens, that not one in a great 
many will anſwer Expectation; for this Sort of 
Feeding opens ſome to lay, and does the contrary! 
by others : All that can be ſaid is, that ſome Days 
after the Hens have been ſhut up in this Room, 
you muſt carefully obſerve which of them per- 
forms well, that ſo you may keep 'em there, and 
turn out the others that eat the Food provided for 
them to no purpoſe. 

Grape-ſtones are things that hinder Hens to 
lay Eggs, and therefore. you muſt be cautious 
that they eat none of em in their time of laying, 
though at other times they are good enough for 
them, and are proper Food enough when they 
have done laying. 

The beſt Eggs to be put up for keeping, are 
thoſe laid in the Month of Ofober, and they will 
laſt without being ſpoil'd, till far in the Winter ; 
for to pretend to keep thoſe laid in the Summer 
is a Miſtake, and there are uſually enough of 
them to be had in that Seaſon. 

To ſucceed well in the keeping of Eggs, ſome 
take Bran, Salt or Oak Saw-Duſt ; others Aſhes 
or Millet, into which they put their Eggs; ſome 
have been known to uſe Straw or Hay for this 
Purpoſe ; others, without making any ſuch My- 
ſtery, take Care to put their Eggs into Boxes, 
which they carry into cool Places in Summer, and 


did not repair it every Year; and there; 


Vigour, and are of a watchful Diſpoſition | 


warm ones in Winter, and are above all a 
that Moiſture does not predominate there: 
they have found by Experience, that the 
will keep as long as their Nature will den 

Again, it = be ſaid of Eggs, that they 
one of the beſt Proviſions that can be mie 
Point of Houſewifery, whether for thoſe wy 
ſick, as freſh Eggs, or for thoſe who enjoy yup 
Health, to be uſed at Meals ſeveral mn! 
which it may be added, that it is by the 
of Eggs put under Hens, that we come w 
Chickens; and as the Manner of hatching thy 
has ſome Particulars in it that are not know, 
leaſt commonly, it will be to the Purpoſe ti 
notice of them here. . 

We ſhould ſoon loſe our Race of Hens f 


other way of ſucceeding therein, but by ha 
their Eggs; for a Hen at four Years 15 ? 
and fit for nothing but to be boil'd; and 20 
may reach ſix, but he muſt be very robuſ. 
"Theſe Sorts of Animals would do like a 
Birds, and would undoubtedly hatch thei 
Eggs, if Men, Dogs, or Foxes did not rob thy 
of em: They will generally lay from eighteay 
twenty Eggs, that is, one every other Day wi 
out Interruption. | 

When they have done laying, which is hun 
when they begin to clpck, the Owner u 
think of preparing a Neſt to put them in; 
ſhould be in ſome retired Place, where no 
ſhould come to frighten the Hens that ſit; 
they ſhould be put out of the Reach of D 
Pole-cats, which would otherwiſe devour then; 
In the Bottom of theſe Neſts, to follow theſes 
pulous Obſervations of ſome good Women, al 
of Iron ſhould be placed, that in caſe it ul 
thunder, it may prevent the turning of the 
ſo as otherwiſe to produce no Chickens, bu 
addle: They lay ſome Hay rather than Sino 
upon this Iron, becauſe Hay is warmer; alt 
will not be amiſs, from time to time, to pet 
the Neſt. 

Though all Hens, generally, after they in 
done laying, will cluck, and for ſome time kt 
to their Neſts, which is a Sign they woull 
yet that you may not loſe your Time 
Pains, you muſt reject all thoſe Hens, 
ſtanding their Clucking and great Heat, wi 
are not two Years old, thoſe which aper uk 
wild or fierce, and thoſe whoſe Spurs at ® 
big; the one being ſubject to abandon their 
when they have half hatch'd them, or 
hatch'd them ſo long till Chickens are p 
ſoon leave em, by which Means there are m 
times but few left; and the others break ther Ez 
by going too roughly over them, and for the 
Reaſon kill the Chickens; and therefore, if 
would know which Hens are beſt for fitting," 
are thoſe which will be frighten'd at b 
and ſuch as you can lift out of the Neſt to * 
and are not terrify d at it; you are alſo to * 
thoſe that ſeem to have a deal of Streng 


Hen 
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ge oy Bog la E883, as 
d, will not alſo fail to ſit betimes; 
1 8 is ever the better to have the 
od of Chickens, you — 25 careful, as 
Hens begin to cluck, to prepare 
5 * before, to the end that the Chic- 
- being grown large before Summer, may be 
n Capons before St. John's Day, which is the 
* to have fair ones, as well as young 
s, which may begin to lay betimes. 
However, we find daily, that thoſe Women 
\ ut their Hens to fit very late, reap good 
Ir from the Brood of Chickens that ſucceed, 
rerefore no Scruple ſhould be made of the 
"Her, whether the firſt Brood has not ſucceed- 
well. or done Wonders: This, indeed, will be 
Way to have em in abundance; only it may 
oblerved, that they muſt rarely be made Ca- 
ns. it being an old Remark, that they never 
1] become fine ones, but always continue very 


Hens being fed to obli 


* when the Hens ſit, are wont to ſet their 
ad near them, that they may not be obliged to 
ave their Eggs, for fear they ſhould grow cold; 
it none, except thoſe that are not fond to keep 
to their Eggs, are to be dealt thus with; as 
c the reſt; you muſt lift them off daily, to let 
lem take the Air, as a thing that is very whole- 
me for them; this muſt be done as often as tis 
eſſary for them; they muſt alſo be taken off 
feed, ſeeing there are ſome Hens that will not 
t their Food when in their Neſts. f 
The Eggs ought not to be touch'd above once 
twice after they are put under the Hen, and 
is in order to turn them that they may be e- 
ally heated ; for to handle your Eggs often, 
bro” an Humour of Impatience, to ſee if your 
hickens are hatch'd, is the way oftentimes to 
le them all. : 
TheDay ſhould be ſet down on which the Hen 
zins to fit ; that you may not be miſtaken in 
Time when you may expect the Hatching of 
e Chickens, and this is commonly in five and 
renty Days. 
If any Hen has of herſelf an Inclination to fit 
tefore the Month of March, you ſhould put no 
nore than a dozen Eggs under her, in March 
feen, and in April, and at other warm Times, 
many as ſhe can cover, without any Scruple 
at there ſhould be an odd Number, ſeeing that 
either contributes to the Prejudice of Hatching, 
vr promotes it. 
in the Choice of Eggs to be hatch'd, it muſt 
pe obſerv'd, that thoſe that are neweſt laid are 
te beſt, and moſt likely to produce Chickens ; 
at is to ſay, they ſhould not be above ten or 
twelve Days old; and thoſe ought to be pitched 
Upon that feel heavieſt in the Hand, or to try the 
Veight of em another Way, put em into ſome 
aer, and thoſe which remain in the Bottom, 
1 Eggs 1 upon, and thoſe that 
re jed ed. | 

All thoſe who have been concern'd about the 
ittin of Hens, have always obſerved, that the 
' ny Produce Males, and the round Fe- 

OL, 
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males, and the Reaſon given for ſuch Production 
is this: It's the Nature of Heat always to convey 
it ſelf from the Centre to the Circumference of the 
Cold ; hence it is, that the Eggs being long, it's 
a Sign that they have much Heat in em, and 
that conſequently they become the Subſtance of 
the Male, the Males bein generally amongſt 
all Animals, hotter than the Females; where- 
as, if the Eggs - — to be round, the Heat that 
is in em being diſpers d, and conſequently mid- 
dling, they will ever produce Hens, and not Cocks, 
and therefore whoever puts Hens to fit, muſt 
chooſe which they would have, in reſpect to 
Male or Female : And this Obſervation, as to 
Eggs, generally holds in reference ta,all Poultry. 
As to the having of Chickens in Winter, it does 
not ſeem, at firſt Sight, to be a Piece of good 
Houſewifery, as well upon the Account of the 
Expence, as of the Trouble you ſeem to be oblig'd 
to be at, to little Purpoſe, on Account of the Ri- 
our of the Seaſon; nevertheleſs, Experience 
as taught us, that this Trouble, when there is 
nothing wanting, has been ſo far from being un- 
profitable, that it has redounded much to ad- 
vantage 3 ſeeing we have known that Means have 
been uſed in very ſevere Weather to preſerve 
Chickens then hatch'd, and that they are ſold in 
a Time when they are ſo very ſcarce at a very 
great Price. 11 | 
We have already ſpoke of the Choice to be made 
of Hens to lay in the Winter Seaſon, and the 
Manner of feeding them in order to it ; but be- 
ſides what has been ſaid on that Head, Care muſt 
be taken one while, to give them ſome Hem 
ſeed, and at other times, Toaſts of white Bread 
ſteep'd in Wine, and the Leaves or Seeds of Nettles 
reduced into Powder ;this ſort of Food having the 
Virtue to heat em much, and in ſuch a Manner 
that an Inclination to fit will not fail them; and 
as ſoon as they begin to cluck, their Neſts muſt 
be ready, in a warm Place, which is uſually be- 
hind the Oven ; but as the Oven is not heated 
every Day, and conſequently that the Room 
wherein they are placed muſt be cold, care muſt 
be taken to ſhut the Windows cloſe, and a Fire 
made to diſpel the Coldneſs of the Air; and 
when it is very cold, let their Food be near 
their Neſts, to oblige them, if you can, to feed 
without going out of them ; or if their Nature be 
ſach that they will not doit, you muſt lay a warm 
Clout over the Eggs, for fear that they ſhould 
grow cold during the Abſence of the Hens. | 
The good Houſewife, after the Hens have ſat 
nineteen Days, which is the time that Chickens 
ordinarily begin to be hatch'd, muſt liſten, and in 
caſe ſhe hears any one peep, ſhe muſt preſently 
ſee if the little Animal does not ire ſome 
Help to get out of the Shell; and in caſe it does, 
ſhe muſt take the Egg and break it very gently for 
fear of hurting the Chick, and then put it under 
the Hen, u which the Brood is perfected; 
and this muſt be done till the one and twentieth 
Day, when the Hen is to be quite taken off, that 
you may ſee how manyChickens are hatch'd, and 
* 77 for aſter that time 
no 
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may be known from the reſt, and made uſe of 


as there ſhall be Occaſion : Good Order requires 
that the Hen-Houſe be clean'd once a Week, 
that it be alſo perfum'd with Herbs of a ſweet 
Scent, ſuch as Thyme, Marjoram or Lavender, 
and if you will, now and then with Frankin- 
cenſe, there being nothing more wholeſome for 
Poultry than theſe Sorts of Fumes, which have 
the Virtue to expel all the bad Air from the Place 
where they rooſt, and will preſerve them from 


the Diſtempers that are wont to ſeize them. 


To make Hens lay Eggs in Winter, take a 
ſmall Number of thoſe which are found to be 
the beſt, after which, two things muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd, and theſe are, the Place where you are to 
put your Hens, and the Food you are to provide 
for them. | 

The Place ſhould be a ſeparate Room, in 
which you are to ſhut them up, for fear the o- 
ther Hens ſhould come and rob them of their 
Food: The Number, indeed, for laying Eggs in 
Winter ſhould be but ſmall, for otherwiſe the 
Coſt would exceed the Profit, it being generally 
the Nature of the Hens not to lay in cold Wea- 


ther, let them be fed never ſo well: Let their o 


Food be bgil'd Barley given em hot; Oats alſo, 
as well as All Sorts of Siftings of Corn are very good 
for them ; but Hemp-ſeed, as before hinted, is 
the beſt Poog of all for them: And as it is neceſ- 
ſary that Care be taken that they do not want 
Food, ſo they ſhould have alſo pure and clear 
Water provided for them : To keep them clean 
is alſo an eſſential Point in this Caſe, and to ſtir 
and change often the Hay their Neſts are made of. 
In the mean time, notwithſtanding all the Pre- 
cautions that can be taken in the Choice of theſe 
Hens, it often happens, that not one 1n a great 


many will anſwer Expectation; for this Sort of 


Feedling opens ſome to lay, and does the contrary 
by others : All that can be ſaid is, that ſome Days 
after the Hens have been ſhut up in this Room, 
you muſt carefully obſerve which of them per- 
forms well, that ſo you may keep 'em there, and 
turn out the others that eat the Food provided for 
them to no purpoſe. 

Grape-ſtones are things that hinder Hens to 
lay Eggs, and therefore you muſt be cautious 
that they eat none of 'em in their time of laying, 
though at other times they are good enough for 
them, and are proper Food enough when they 
have done laying. 

The beſt Eggs to be put up for keeping, are 
thoſe laid in the Month of October, and they will 
laſt without being ſpoil'd, till far in the Winter; 
for to pretend to keep thoſe laid in the Summer 
is a Miſtake, and there are uſually enough of 
them to be had in that Seaſon. 

To ſucceed well in the keeping of Eggs, ſome 
take Bran, Salt or Oak Saw-Duſt ; others Aſhes 
or Millet, into which they put their Eggs ; ſome 
have been known to uſe Straw or Hay for this 


Purpoſe ; others, without making any ſuch My- 
ſtery, take Care to put their Eggs into Boxes, 


which they carry into cool Places 1n Summer, and 


| 


warm ones in Winter, and are above all a. 
that Moiſture does not predominate there, 
they have found by Experience, that the 
will keep as long as their Nature will per 

Again, it _ be ſaid of Eggs, that the 
one of the beſt Proviſions that can be m 
Point of Houſewifery, whether for thoſe Who 
ſick, as freſh Eggs, or for thoſe who enjoy pe 
Health, to be uſed at Meals ſeveral wn 
which it may be added, that it is by the 
of Eggs put under Hens, that we come t 
Chickens; and as the Manner of hatching yy 
has ſome Particulars in it that are not know 4 
leaſt commonly, it will be to the Purpoſe ty 
notice of them here. . 

We ſhould ſoon loſe our Race of Heng i 
did not repair it every Lear; and there 
other way of ſucceeding therein, but by ha 
their Eggs; for a Hen at four Years Falk l 
and fit for nothing but to be boil'd; and 20 
may reach ſix, but he muſt be very robuf: 

Theſe Sorts of Animals would do like o 
Birds, and would undoubtedly hatch their op 
Eggs, if Men, Dogs, or Foxes did not rob tha 

fem: They will generally lay from eighten 
twenty Eggs, that is, one every other Day wif 
out Interruption. | | 

When they have done laying, which is kom 
when they begin to clpck, the Owner ml 
think of preparing a Neſt to put them in; 
ſhould be in ſome retired Place, where no 
ſhould come to frighten the Hens that fit; 
they ſhould be put out of the Reach of Dou 
Pole-cats, which would otherwiſe devour then; 
In the Bottom of theſe Neſts, to follow theſa 
pulous Obſervations of ſome good Women, al 
of Iron ſhould be placed, that in caſe it hal 
thunder, it may prevent the turning of the 
ſo as otherwiſe to produce no Chickens, bu 
addle: They lay ſome Hay rather than dm 
upon this Iron, becauſe Hay is warmer; alt 
w1ll not be amiſs, from time to time, to 
the Neſt. 

Though all Hens, generally, after they in 
done laying, will cluck, and for ſome time i= 
to their Neſts, which is a Sign they woult f 
yet that you may not loſe your Time! 
Pains, you muſt reject all thoſe Hens, notmih 
ſtanding their Clucking and great Heat, nt 
are not two Years old, thoſe which appear to 
wild or fierce, and thoſe whoſe Spurs at ® 
big; the one being ſubject to abandon their k 
when they have half hatch'd them, or 
hatch'd them ſo long till Chickens are p 
ſoon leave em, by which Means there are ll 
times but few left; and the others break their i 
by going too roughly over them, and for the 
Reaſon kill the Chickens ; and therefore, 
would know which Hens are beſt for ſitting,” 
are thoſe which will be frighten'd at b 
and ſuch as you can lift out of the Neſt to * 
and are not terrify d at it; you are alſo to * 
thoſe that ſeem to have a deal of Strens' 
Vigour, and are of a watchful Diſpoſito | 
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Ane fed to oblige them to lay Eggs, as 
— — ry will 222 alſo fail to 5 betimes; 
1 the ſooner is ever the better to have the 
= of Chickens, you muſt be careful, as 
ſe Hens begin to cluck, to prepare 
. Neſts, as before, to the end that the Chic- 
- being grown large before Summer, may be 
Je Capons before St. Fobn's Day, which is the 
b way to have fair ones, as well as young 
ens, which may begin to lay betimes. 
However, we find daily, that thoſe Women 
\ nut their Hens to fit very late, reap good 
Fe from the Brood of Chickens that ſucceed, 
i therefore no Scruple ſhould be made of the 
ter, whether the r{t Brood has not ſucceed- 
well. or done Wonders: This, indeed, will be 
Way to have em in abundance; only it may 
oblerved, that they muſt rarely be made Ca- 
ns. it being an old Remark, that they never 
become fine ones, but always continue very 
* when the Hens ſit, are wont to ſet their 
od near them, that they may not be obliged to 
ave their Eggs, for fear they ſhould grow cold; 
it none, except thoſe that are not fond to keep 
oſe to their Eggs, are to be dealt thus with; as 
the reſt, you muſt lift them off daily, to let 
em take the Air, as a thing that is very whole- 
me for them; this muſt be done as often as tis 
ary for them; they muſt alſo be taken off 
feed, ſeeing there are ſome Hens that will not 
t their Food when in their Neſts. 2 
The Eggs ought not to be touch'd above once 
twice after they are put under the Hen, and 
is in order to turn them that they may be e- 
ally heated; for to handle your Eggs often, 
bro” an Humour of Impatience, to ſee if your 
hickens are hatch'd, is the way oftentimes to 
le them all. * 
TheDay ſhould be ſet down on which the Hen 
zins to ſit ; that you may not be miſtaken in 
Time when you may expect the Hatching of 
he Chickens, and this is commonly in five and 


wenty Days. 
If any Hen has of herſelf an Inclination to fit 
tefore the Month of March, you ſhould put no 


nore than a dozen Eggs under her, in March 
teen, and in April, and at other warm Times, 
many as ſhe can cover, without any Scruple 
tat there ſhould be an odd Number, ſeeing that 
(either contributes to the Prejudice of Hatching, 
or promotes it. | 
in the Choice of Eggs to be hatch'd, it muſt 
e obſerv'd, that thoſe that are neweſt laid are 
le beſt, and moſt likely to produce Chickens; 
ut is to ſay, they ſhould not be above ten or 
twelve Days old; and thoſe ought to be pitched 
Upon that feel heavieſt in the Hand; or to try the 
— of 'em another Way, put em into ſome 
aer, and thoſe which remain in the Bottom, 
hould be the Eggs pitched upon, and thoſe that 
float muſt be rejected. © 
f All thoſe who have been concern'd about the 
— of Hens, have always obſerved, that the 
"Oy produce Males, and the round Fe- 
L. 


— 


males, and the Reaſon given for ſuch Production 
is this: It's the Nature of Heat always to convey 
it ſelf from the Centre to the Circumference of the 
Cold; hence it is, that the Eggs being long, it's 
a Sign that they have much Heat in em, and 
that conſequently they become the Subſtance of 
the Male, the Males being generally amongſt 
all Animals, hotter than the Females; where- 
as, if the Eggs appear to be round, the Heat that 
is in em being diſpers'd, and conſequently mid- 
dling, they will ever produceHens, and not Cocks, 
and therefore whoever puts Hens to fit, muſt 
chooſe which they would have, in reſpect to 
Male or Female: And this Obſervation, as to 
Eggs, generally holds in reference ta,all Poultry. 
As to the having of Chickens in Winter, it does 
not ſeem, at firſt Sight, to be a Piece of good 
Houſewifery, as well upon the Account of the 
1 as of the Trouble you ſeem to be obligd 
to be at, to little Purpoſe, on Account of the Ri- 
our of the Seaſon ; nevertheleſs, Experience 
as taught us, that this Trouble, when there is 
nothing wanting, has been ſo far from being un- 
profitable, that it has redounded much to ad- 
vantage 3 ſeeing we have known that Means have 
been uſed in very ſevere Weather to preſerve 
Chickens then hatch'd, and that they are ſold ih 
a Time when they are ſo very ſcarce at a very 
great Price. 13 
We have already ſpoke of the Choice to be made 
of Hens to lay in the Winter Seaſon, and the 
Manner of feeding them in order to it ; but be- 
ſides what has been ſaid on that Head, Care muſt 
be taken one while, to give them ſome Hemp- 
ſeed, and at other times, Toaſts of white Bread 
ſteep'd in Wine, and the Leaves or Seeds of Nettles 
reduced into Powder ;this ſort of Food having the 
Virtue to heat em much, and in ſuch a Manner 
that an Inclination to ſit will not fail them; and 
as ſoon as they begin to cluck, their Neſts muſt 
be ready, in a warm Place, which is uſually be- 
hind the Oven; but as the Oven is not heated 
every Day, and conſequently that the Room 
wherein they are placed muſt be cold, care muſt 
be taken to ſhut the Windows cloſe, and a Fire 
made to diſpel the Coldneſs of the Air, and 
when it is very cold, let their Food be near 
their Neſts, to oblige them, if you can, to feed 
without going out of them ; or if their Nature be 
ſach that they will not doit, you muſt lay a warm 
Clout over the Eggs, for fear that they ſhould 
grow cold during the Abſence of the Hens. 
The good Houſewife, after the Hens have ſat 
nineteen Days, which is the time that Chickens 
ordinarily begin to be hatch'd, muſt liſten, and in 
caſe ſhe hears any one peep, ſhe muſt preſently 
ſee if the little Animal does not require ſome 
Help to get out of the Shell; and in caſe it does, 
ſhe muſt take the „ break it very gently for 
fear of hurting the Chick, and then put it under 


the Hen, under which the Brood is perfected ; 
and this muſt be done till the one and twentieth 
Day, when the Hen is to be quite taken off, that 


you may ſee how manyChickens are hatch'd, and 
Eg 7 for after that time 


throw away the _ 
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their Dam, either into ſome Cask, or the like two or three Chickens to him that are g l 
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Strength, give them every two Days ſome choptſthe Cock Chickens are fit to be made 


Chickens as two can hatch, it's good Houſewifery |foed nothing 
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no more Chickens are to be expected: The healthy, and very watchful, pull the Feathen | 
Chickens, after they are out of the Shells, muſt|hisBelly,and ſting him with Nett les then into 
be ſuffer d to continue under the Hen a Day or | him with Toaſts Reep'd in Wine. andlethimay 
more, without giving them any thing to eat, the at Pleaſure; manage him in this Manner @ fd 
Neceſſity of eating will very well allow them toſ or three Days, and keep him up in a nary 
tarry till the other Chickens are out of the Shells. Where, however, he maſt have ſome An. 
As ſoon as all the Chickens are hatch'd, they fear of ſtifling him; from thence you mati 
muſt be brought out of the Neſt, and put with|him into a Coop, or ſome ſuch thing, ani 


thing, only for one Day, and the Veſſel maſt be grown up, who feeding in his Company 
ut in a warm Place, and cover'd for fear of the move him to careſs them, and even to c 
old, which the Chickens at that time are very |them with his Wings; theſe Animals an 
ſuſceptible of, giving them, from time to time, ain this manner under the Capon's bareBell 
little Air, that 2 degrees they may be accuſtom'dſallay the Smart cauſed by the Nettles, an 
to it. Capon finding Eaſe thereby, will be loth w 
There are thoſe who perfume em in this Place ſoff covering of theſe little Creatures, ani 
with ſome Roſemary, or other ſweet ſcented|will be no ſooner out, but he will preſentyd 
Herbs, which they burn, to the end, ſay they, them again, and in time, will contrad 
they may avert certain Diſeaſes, to which they [Kindne them, that he will never wi 
are at that time ſubject, and 7 the Pipʒſ them, for fear the Smart ſhould return: x 
a Cuſtom to be approved of to prevent the like Eagerneſs to have them under his Wings a 
Evil, and proper to be obſerv'd: When the firſt | nually, being an Overdoing of the thing, 
Day is over, let them be taken out of the Cask, |muſt therefore, as ſoon as you diſcern it, . 
ps carry'd into a Room that is a little hight, |gres, every Evening increaſe the Number di 
wherein there 1s a great Cage or Coop, into which|Chickens, till he has as many as he is capa 
let them be put with their Dam, and at the fart, cover with his Body; and to accuſtom hin 
viſit em from time to time to give em Vittuals. [theſe Chickens, when you have put the full 
Let their Food, at the beginning, and for] ber to him he is to bring up, let him cont 
ſome Days, be raw Millet, or elſe ſome Barley, only two Days in this great Coop, and tal 
or boil'd Wheat; now and then let them have him go abroad up and down with the Chic 
Crums of Bread Rap in Wine, or in Milk, or and he will take better Care, and for a lay 
elſe Curds, this will provoke them to eat, and|Time of them, than their own Dam; for the 
alſo fatten them. ture of this Animal is ſuch, that he will un 
As they grow up, and conſequently gather |abandon them till they are grown up, that ii 


Leeks; for beſides that the Chickens do very and the others to layEggs ; and therefore thus 
much delight in this Food, it's alſo Phyfick to|of good Houſewifery onght not to be neglel 
them; and be not wanting to let them have Wa-|But the Uſefulneſs of 17 5 may alſo be ial 
ter: But as theſe Animals cannot always live|under the Article Turkey Cock. 
cooped up, and that it is good to let them take] When the Chickens are come to a certain | 
the Air to ſtrengthen em, you muſt allow it em and that the Males are found to be fit to bet 
by degrees; for if you ſhould at once turn them] Capons, gather the Cocks together for this ka 
out with their Dam, you would undoubtedly kill |[theWork may be done all the Summer long, ® 
them, and therefore, at firſt, when the Sun is up, | yet it is to be held for a Maxim, that the Ma 
expoſe them to it for ſome Hours; and boring of Fune is the beſt time for it. See the N 
exactly obſerv'd this Piece of Management till|Capon. 
they are grown pretty big, let them go out of the] As to the Management of Hens, and all a 
Room, and have Liberty to beat the Field. of Poultry, it confifts not anly an 9 
For as much as one Hen can conduct as many Plenty of them, but the main Deſign ſhould i 
that does not yield Profit in thelW 
to ſeparate one of theſe Hens from her own|ter : The Servant Maid that looks after the f 
Chickens, and to turn her into the Yard with the | ſhould diſtinguiſh thoſe that are too old, ana 
reſt, to get her to lay again, which the will caſily not lay Eggs, thoſe whoſe Temperament mls 
do, for the ſoon forgets that ſhe had young ones bring em to occaſion themſelves to fit; or ih 
to bring up; and a ſingle Hen, if the is large, thoſe that ſpoil their Eggs, by becaking och 
can cover thirty Chickens. them, and a& and oro like the Cock: "y 
Another Secret there is of no leſs Value than theſe things are found, they muſt be cath! 
the former. and that is, to bring Capous to con- off or eaten at home. Af they are nat fat: 
duct the Chickens, that all the Hens, three for theſe Purpoſes, and that you are «PF 
Days after they have hatch'd, may tbe ſeparated [to do it, you may proceed in the ollen 
from their Chickens, and put the roſt in Manner. 
the Yard, in erder to lay Eggs, and the Way to] Take your Capons or Hens indifferent), Þ 
bring Capons to do this, will not be found to be them up in a Room, where you muſt not f 
difficult. 2 17 want either Corn or Water, and the heft C, 
You muſt make choice of a Capon that is large, the Opinion of maſt, is Barley and Wheat ® a 
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the moſt Efficacy, with a little boil'd Bran, |is, to take the Leaves and Seeds of Nettles, which 
+ myſt be given them from time to time. [muſt be gather'd and dry'd in the proper Seaſun; 
y of Fattening Poultry, which indeed reduce them into Powder, and ſeaxce it through 
mes more Care, but yet yields much more fa Sieve, and when you would make ule of it, 
igt. is this: Before you put your Capons or knead it with ſome Bran or Wheat-meal, or both, 
« into A wherein there are many nar-|fteeping it in Diſh-water, or elſe with hot Wa- 
Partitions, for the Birds to be ſeparate from| ter, and let them have ſome of it once a Day. 
mother, you muſt pull off the Feathers on] To fatten Poultyy as the Practice is at Mans in 
Heads, and from between their Thighs, be- | France; you muſt firſt put them into n Coop, and 
© the Pretence is, that thoſe Feathers attract feed them thrice a Day with a Paſte made of two 
\ much Subſtance to them, and that conſequent - parts of Barley and one part of black Wheat or 
the whole Body will not improve fo much ; black Millet ground to ; of which you are 
2 ＋ ſet in a warm and dark Place; to form Bits that are ſomewhat more long than 
aſe the Air which penetrates by the round, and of a proper Bignelſs, give them ſeven 
n of the Eyes, too much fubtilizes the Sub-| or eight of them at a time, and they will, in fif- 
” which produces the Nouriſhment they | teen Days at fartheſt, be thoroughly fat. | 
te and in ſuch a manner, that inſtead of put-| There are many Diſtempers to which Pon 
# the whole into a good Plight of Body, thns|are liable, more particularly in their Eyes, an 
ſtance coming in part to diſſipate, does but helf they will become blind, if not ſoon relieved ; you 
ore the Body on which it acts; this is alſo| will know they are diftemper'd by the Running 
e Reafon why their Eyes are put out; and as of their Eyes, and certain ſmall frizzled Feathers 
ing them in a narrow Place, the Reaſon is that ſurround them; by the hanging down of 
8 . they are in Motion, the more the| their Heads, and the Paleneſs of their Combs. 
ſtance of the Food they eat is turned into Ex-| To cure this Deflux ion, Take ſome Beet- leaves, 
nents, rather than into good Nouriſhment; out of which extract the Juice, mix it with a 
Motion being one of the principal Cauſes of | little Sugar, which you muſt give them to drin 
geſtion. every Day for four or five Days alternately. 
four Poultry your put up in this manner, Take Others take the Juice of Beet, and mix it with 
let, Barley or Oat-meal, of which make a |a little Water, and pat it, only for the Space of 
te, and let em ſwallow it in Bits; this muſt one Day, into their Drank. | 
done twice or thrice a Day; and you are to You muſt not forget at that time, to put into 
ve it but by little and little at the firſt, be- the Coop, in which you have inclos'd your Fonitm, 
uſe theſe Animals are not yet accuſtom'd to ſome Fig - tree Sticks acroſs, againſt 
is Food; but you muſt augment the ſame Day | may from time to time, rub their Eyes, whi 
y Day, till 2 wholly uſed to it, and then] is very good for them, becauſe the Fig - tree has 
ke them ſwallow as much as they can of it. that Virtue in it, that it will not only cure the 
When you would cram them with this Paſte, | Itching, and this Deflurien of the Eyes, but alſo 
m muſt 2 fail firſt to feel their Craws, to theſ cleanſe them from that which incommodes them. 
ed, that H you find them entirely empty, you] Hens frequently happen to have their Le 
my not be afraid to give them their Food; but broken which ſometimes good Houſewives would 
f caſe you perceive ive a deal to have them cur'd of rather . than 
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long enough to digeſt this Food ; for inſtead muſt put them into the Coop, and let there be 
I good Nouriſhment, it is converted no Stick therein upon which they may perch, for 
wo crude rs. fear of hurting them the more : They muſt not 
Moreover it muſt be obſery'd, that when ever want Food, nor Water to drink there; thus let 
Na are About feeding thefe Animals with Paſte, them continue in that Place till — ſet the 
Jon muſt firft ſteep the Bits in Water, that ſo the broken Leg ſtrong and perfectly well, which 
Eray ferve them beth for Meat and Drink ;|undonbtedly will become 8 
P va never give them any thing 10 ture alone. As for other Diſeaſes which Poultry 

ou 
be 


may alſo for fear of V ermin, pull] are ſubject to, you may fee them, and the Man- 

Aft Feathers under their Wings, to the end, ner of their Cure, under the Articles Gofteveneſs, 

Ut their Dung may not ftick to them; and that | Falling ſickneſs, Gout, Itch, e, Melancholy, 

ther . ore ern clean their little Cells, cake | Mewing, Phebhiſok, Pip : See Hen, Chichen, Turkey, 

out, and ſuffer them for a ſhort time to] Ducks, &c. c 

milk abort, during which they will peck with] Pouxces, the Claws of an Hawk. 

their Bills wht ever incommodes them, and| Pound, a rural Term, Sgaifying generally a 

s, but pecially 
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way of Fattening Poultry, w a Place ngth to keep Cattle that are di- 
Fg Ducks er the like between Al-Saints and I rain'd, or put in for any Treſpaſs done by them, 
ud chat in the Bpaoe of fiſteen Days, \umti d or redeem' d and iy this 
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may come to give them Food and Water, with- 
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and ſo many Denarii or Pence, as they who go- 
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ſiſts of ſixteen Ounces; and by this Weight we 


. PoveELIN, a fort of delicate Paſtry-work; 


Fiſt of Cream. cheeſe, made the ſame Day, put 


is beſmear'd with Butter, and ſpread it into the 


each other, and put them ſeparately, one after 


ſel, wherein there is a large Quantity of good 
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Signification it is call'd Pound overt, or Open Pound, 
being built upon the Lord of the Manor's Waſte, 
and is called the Lord's Pound; for he provides it 
for the Uſe of himſelf and his Tenants. It 1s 
diſtinguiſh'd into a Pen and cloſe Pound-: The for- 
mer is not only the Lord's Pound, but has ſome 
Backſide, Court-yard, Paſture-ground or the like, 
whither the Owner of the Beaſts. impounded, 


out Offence of their being there, or his coming 
to them; whereas the other is the contrary, viz. 
ſuch an one as the Owner cannot come unto for 
the ſaid Purpoſe, without Offence, as ſome Cloſe, 
Houſe, Caſtle, Fortreſs, or the like. 

POUN D, in Latin Libra, contains twelve 
Ounces; tho' now as that relates to Money a- 
mongſt us, it ſignifies twenty Shillings, which is 
but the third Part of a Pound in Weight; but 
twenty Shillings did heretofore in England weigh 
a full Pound Troy, or twelve Ounces, each of theſe 
Ounces contained ſo many Solid: or Shillings, 


vern'd the Money-matters thought fit, ſometimes 
more, ſometimes fewer. The old Saxon Pound 
contained forty eight Shillings, and each Shil- 
ling contain'd five Pence; ſo that the Libra An- 
lo-Saxomca contain'd two hundred and forty 
Venes. When the Pound was reduced it 1s hard to 
tell exactly; but in William the Conqueror's Time 
it contained twenty Shillings. Sometimes the 
Pound was compoſed of twelve Ounces or Or, and 
then the Or was twenty Pence; and ſometimes 
of fifteen Ounces or Ora, and then the Ora was 
ſixteen Pence: But tho' either of theſe may be 
taken for the Shilling, yet generally it was twenty 
Pence; and this was the Value of the Ounce in 
the Libra Denariorum and the Libra Sterlingorum, 
which are the ſame. | 
PounD, a Weight; in Troy Weight conſiſt- 
ing of twelve Ounces, being the ſame Weight 
Apothecaries uſe; Gold and Silver is alſo weigh- 
ed by it; but in Avoir. du. poixe Weight, it con- 


ſell Wool, whereof, fourteen Pounds make one 
Stone, and two Stones or twenty eight Pounds a 
Tod : In like manner all Grocery Wares, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Fleſh, Wax, Lead, Pitch, Tallow, Hemp, 
Roſin, Iron, Copper, Tin, &c. are ſold by this 
Weight. 


to prepare which, Take about the Bigneſs of your 


it into a Porringer, and temper it well, adding 
thereto ſome Pinches of Wheat-flower, and a lit- 
tle bruiſed Salt, and then temper the whole to- 
gether with a wooden Spoon. | 
When the Stuff is ready, put it upon Paper tha 


Form of a Cake, about a Finger thick, then put 
it into the Oven, whoſe Hearth muſt be hot: It 
will be bak'd in half an Hour, then take it out, 
open it ſo that the Cruſts may be ſeparated from 


another, into a Baſon or other convenient Veſ- 


melted and unſalted Butter, which og 
refined ; you muſt plunge the nether (uu x 
and a little after take it out, and ſuffer it i; 1 
and afterwards do the ſame by the upper 
of the Poupelin. 
When theſe two Cruſts are drain'd, you 
powder em well with Sugar, and maiſten 
well on the Inſide with Roſe: water; you UI 
ſo 1 the Inſide of the Cruſt, which mth 
well ſugar'd, and lay by your Poupelin, til 
have mind to eat it. "Y 
PouPETON, a particular Meſs made i 
Stew. pan, as it were a Pie, with thin Slices 
con laid underneath, and Pigeons, Quaily g 
other ſorts of Fowls dreſſed in a Ragoo int 
Middle, and a peculiar Farce, call'd a Godiroeg 
the Top, in order to be bak'd between tuo 
In giving Directions for making the Godin dy 
Poupeton, in the Article Godivse, which nh 
conſulted, there has been explain'd what i 
remarkable with reſpec to all the reſt, partinly 
ly for a Poupeton farced with young Pigeoma 
other Fowl ; ſo that nothing remains here but 
ſhew the Manner of diverſifying them wha 
reen Peaſe are in-Seaſon. When therefore 
ave made your Fleſh Poupeton after the Gr 
Manner, let two or three Handfuls of ftran' 
Peaſe be thrown into it, before it is coverdwih 
its Farce, and let all he incloſed with the Gul 
voe. Then it muſt be baked 2 la Braiſe, that i 
with a Fire on the Top, and another underneat, 
and afterwards put into a Diſh 3 ſome Spoonful 
of Meat may alſo be added before it B 
hot to the Table. 
PovrErs, a Culinary Term; to prepm 
which, it will be requiſite to provide ſome Barks 
or thin Slices of Bacon, that are ſomewhat long, 
but not too broad, according to the Thickud 
you would have the Poupiets to be of, with as» 
ny Veal Steaks, which, when well beaten, mal 
be laid on every Bard: Having, in the mean time 
pevyares A Joon Farce, ſeaſoned with a Cloved 
Garlick, and other Ingredients, let as muchas n 
ſhall think convenient be put upon the Steaks 
Slices, and then let *em be cloſe rolled up; tht 
muſt afterwards be pierced with a ſmall Iron di 
and roaſted, wrapped up in Power : When the 
are near ready, take away the Paper in ordert 
give them a fine Colour. Theſe Ponpieti Mi 
ſerve either for a particular Diſh, or for UF 
works, or only to garniſh other Meſles: 
are alſo ſometimes dreſs'd in a Ragoo, 5 
candoes, with a Piece of Lemon as they * 
ſtewing, and ſome Juice of the ſame as the/ 
ſerving up to the Table. | 
PowDER (Cordial) a Powder uſed to by 
conſumptive and weak Horſes; for the 
which, take Cinnamon and Sugar, of each 2 
Ounces, and two of fine Bole Armoniack, * 
into very fine Powder, and well mix d tog 
then laid up in a Gally-pot to uſe as there 
be Occaſion. N MIS OI 
Another way to make that called Eled; 


Theriacum, is to take Syrup of Violets, of Log 
and Roſes, of each half an Ounce, and * 
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Treacle, which is the beſt for Horſes; 

gle them all well together for the afore- 

t will do. 

ordial Pn 55 to 1 W 
d Penny-royal dry'd, an Ounce of each, 

1 e Jacks Gentain, Galangals, 

Cloves, Mace and Indian Leaf, or ra- 


1 


„ they are to be met with either under their 
mn Heads, or thoſe ' Diſtempers for which they 
e proper. | | 
Powper - MILL, a Machine invented for 
Axing Gun-powder : Theſe Mills are made of 
o Stones, and turned by Horſes , theſe two 
ones move upon a Bottom of Marble, boarded 
th Planks, and ſloping, to catch what eſcapes 
rom under the Stones, when the Charcoal (one 
f the main Ingredients in the Compoſition of 
+ wr, has been pounded by this Mill. 
ole who would make the moſt Advantage to 
demſelves from this Work, ſhould ſee that they 
et 1t paſs thro' a Cloth ſew'd in the Manner of 
Seck, and faſten'd in a great Tub, to a Cover, 
ich is pierced with two Holes, through which 
Workman muſt -put his Arm to thake the 
Neck, and to make the fmeſt Powder more eaſily 
pals, afterwards, the groſſer which remains, and 
ould not paſs through, muſt be brought again to 
the Mill, in order to be beaten again. which muſt 
be continu'd till enough has paſſed through. 

Fox call'd by ſome the Great-pox, in oppoſi- 
N ves tre a contagious an 

s commonly got by having to do wit 

lebauch d Women. n : 

begins ſometimes with a virulent Gonorrbea, 
* the Party finds 2 Laſſitude in all the Parts of 
He Boch; he is attacked with violent Pains and 

1 Ache, which incceaſes in the Night; and he 
I pricking Pains in his Arms, and his Palate 
be elimes full of Ulcers: When it comes to 
"hy confirm'd Fox, the Bones rot; Exoſtoſes 
uf wm'd, the Griſtle of the Noſe ſometimes 
: nifies; Spots, and dry, round, and red Puſtules 
Aae upon the Skin; Lafly, when the Pos 
mdf ts higheſt Pitch, the Teeth grow looſe, 
the zu bat, the Gums ulcerate, the Members of 


the Kernels of the Neck ſwell, the Uvula grows 
looſe, the Parts of Generation are cover'd with 
Ulcers, the Groins have Bubo's, and the Gland 
and Prepuce have Warts, and the Anus hath 
Excreſcences. | 2 

The Fox is eaſily cured at firſt, but is not ſo 
when it becomes a confirm'd one, and that the 
Patient has an ill Habit of Body, and a hoarſe 
Voice: It is ſtill found to be more difficult, when 
the Pox is accompanied with Rotteneſs, Ulcers 
and Exoſtoſes: The Spring and the Summer are 
Seaſons in which the Cure ſhould be undertaken. 
As for the Regimen firſt to be uſed in the Pox, 
the Patient muſt be kept in a warm Place, and 
uſe-no Food but what has good Juices ; as Jelly- 
Broths made of Fowls 3 he muſt drink ſudorifick 
Decoctions, made with the Woods of Guaiac um, 
Eſguine and Sarſaparilla, and bleed them now and 
then, they muſt be purged with half a Dram of 
Falap, and fifteen Grains of Mercurius Dulcis 
You muſt repeat the Purges as often as there is 
occaſion 3 the Patient afterwards may bathe for 
nine or ten Days, Morning and Evening: During 
the Time of their bathing, you muſt give them 
ſome volatile Salt of Vipers; the Dole is from 
ſix Grains to ſixteen 3 or elſe the Fat of Vipers, 
from half a Dram to a Dram, in Conſerve of 
Roſes. | | 
But as the Decoction of Guaiacum is the moſt 
efficacious of all others, it's neceſſary to know 
how the ſame is prepar'd. | 
Take ſix Ounces of the Shavings of Guaiacum, 
or Funiper ; two Ounces of the Bark of Guaiacum, 
an Ounce of Saſſafras, half a Pound of Antimony 
ty'd in a Rag, and half a Pound of @uickſilver 
ty'd alſo in a Rag; boil the whole in a Veſſel 
that is well ſtopped, till a third Part or one Half 
of it be conſum'd, then - ſtrain the whole, and 
keep it for uſe. After all theſe Precautions they 
mult be flux'd by Frictons, which is done with 
a Mercurial Ointment, 
To prepare this Ointment ; Take Crude Mer- 
cury, which you are to kill with ſome Turpentine 
in a Mortar, with Hog's Lard; mix the whole 
to make an Ointment of it. 

You muſt give the Patient ſome Broth 3 place 
him near the Fire, and then rub him with a Dram 
or twoof Mercury at moſt, at each time, without 
counting the Lard; then begin the Frictions with 
the Soles of the Feet, and ſo up the Legs, and 
the Inſides of the Thighs, taking Care chiefly to 
rub the Joints 3 rub alſo the Body, and finiſh 
with the Neck : You muſt not rub the Back-bone 
at all: If the Patient be of a tender Conſtitution, 
a ſingle Friction will ſometimes do. When all 
is done, let him put on Linnen Drawers, and 
be put to Bed. 

You muſt take Care, from time to time, to in- 
ſpect the Mouth of the Patient, and fee if the 
Mercury works : This you will know when the 
Tongue, the Gums and the Palate ſwell, when 
his Head aches, his Breath is ſtrong, his Face 
red, when he ſwallows his Spittle with Pain, or 


chere z . grow dry, the Eyes become livid,|elſe when he begins to ſalivate; if any of theſe 
| the 


ungling in 
Yor. II. 


Ears, the Breath ſtinks, 


Symptoms do not appear, you muſt perform the 
| 8 888 | Opera- 
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Operation next Day, Morning and Evening. If 


ou perceive no Salivation, you may be obliged 

metimes to give him four or ſive Frictions, and, 
inwardly, a little mercurial Panacea, to promote 
Salivation. See Panacea. 

The Regimen the Patient ought to obſerve 
during the Friction is, to live upon Eggs, Broths 
and Jellies; he muſt keep his Bed in a warm 
Room, and not get up till he has a mind to ſtop 
the Salivation, which laſts twenty, or five and 
twenty Days; or elfe till ſuch time that there is 
nothing that is rotten or diſcolour'd, but that 
which 1s clear and fluid * comes away. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that when a Looſeneſs 
ſeizes the Patient in the Time of Salivation, it will 
ſtop it; but in bringing it on again, you muſt 
ſtop the Looſeneſs with ſome Milk and the Yolks 
of Eggs; but if it does not come again, you muſt 
promote it by a flight Friction. When the Sali- 
vation is ſuperabundant, they leſſen it by the 
Means of a ſweet Purgative, or with four or five 
Grains of Aurum Fulminant, which is to be given 
in Conſerve of Roſes. 

2. The Patient commonly every Day diſcharges 
three or four Pounds of Spittle: They have a Ba- 
ſon on purpoſe to receive it, and 'tis put in the 
Bed on the Side his Mouth ts. | 

3. If the 4 does not ſtop of it ſelf in 
twenty, or twenty-five Days, you muſt put an 
End to it by purging the Patient. 

4. The Ulcers which remain in the Mouth are 
cured by Fut uiſine them oſten with Barley- wa- 
ter, Roſe-honey, or warm Wine. 

5. They cure Warts or Excreſcences by tying 
them: If they cannot poſſibly he ty'd, they con- 
ſame them with ſome Cauſticks, as with the Pow- 
der of Savin or Aquafortis: Care muſt be taken 
that the adjacent Parts be not hurt : Sometimes 
they cut them, ſuffer them to bleed, and waſh 
them with warm Wine. 

When the Patient gets up, they change his Lin- 
nen, Bed and Room, then they purge, and make 
him recover his Strength with good Wine, and 
good Victuals. If he be too much weaken'd, they 
order him Cows. milk with the Juice of Roſes. 

That Pox which is not a confirm'd one, is cured 
by a Panacea only without Salivation ; after 
the Patient has been bled, purged and bathed, 
they give him ten Grains of mercurial Panacea 
in the Morning, and the ſame Quantity at Night 
and the next Day they give him fifteen in the 
Morning, and the fame at Night; on the third 
Day he is to take twenty Grains at each time; on 
the fourth, five and twenty Morning and Even- 
ing; and on the fifth, thirty at eachtime: Thus 
they continue to augment the Doſe, till he fluxes 
abundantly at the Mouth, and they ply him e- 
very two Days, or from third Day to third Day, 
with twelve Grains of Panacea and Laſtly, they 
do not ceaſe to adminiſter the laſt Doſe of Pana- 
cea till the Salvation is over, and the Accidents 
diſappear, ; 

Another particular Receipt for this Diſtemper 
is, the following; Take Troches Alhandel, Co: 
cus Metallorum, Sal Gem, of each one Dram; 


} 


| 


Aloes Succotrine two Drams, and Elegy 
ſarum Meſue, fix Drams, of which make N 
The Doſe is twelve Grains, which muſt be if 
in the Morning faſting, after which, a linie 
fited Anniſe may be taken: You muſt c 
this Courſe for fifteen or twenty Dam x1 
will, you may, in the Beginning, uſe a fung 
Decoction, compoſed of the Bark of Gun 
and Sarſaparilla, fix Drams; three Dum 
China; Saffafras, Roſe-wood and Cubehy, 
Ounces of each; which you are to infuſe n 
Pounds of Spring or River Water for fu 
twenty Hours. 

Pox, a Diſtemper in Sheep, being a Sabi 
Purples; in which Caſe the infected muſt xi 
parated from the reſt of the Flock, and thi 
ſtare changed, and then anoint them with 
lick beaten with Tar. 

PRESA0E of Weather, a Conjecture mals 
certain Signs what Weather it will be: Kut 
great Importance to thoſe who are ape 
Agriculture, to foreknow the Diverſity of 
thers, that by this Means they may — 
gainſt the Accidents that may as well befal th 
Trees and Shrubs, as Plants and Flowers, 

Blaſts, Fogs, Rime, &c. are commonly Wn 
pours, and groſs earthy Exhalations mird wil 
amaſs'd together, thickening and tronbling ix 
Air, and falling very often upon Floyeny 
Fruits, corrupt them; but the moſt dangerow 
any is that which has the leaft Humidity, un 
being groſſer, dry and earthy, dries, tail 
and ſometimes even burns the Buds, Lean 
Flowers, and moſt tender Fruits, by falling ia 
them like Ruft or Blaſting. 

Great Care therefore muſt be taken, efpeculf 
of the moft delicate Fruits and Flowers, tolm 
them from ſuch Blaſts; and therefore the Tres 
that are moſt ſubje& to them ſhould be c 
with a thick Cloth like an Umbrella, upon d 
Approach of them, and uncover'd when 
are over. 

But becauſe the wild Trees, which are plante 
for a Cover to your Alleys and Gardens, are 
ſubject to Blafts, till they are grown ſtrong 1 
big; you muſt make Proviſion of Stau 
Hoops, to cover each new planted Tree like 
fes, or with Mats in the ſame Form, whic * 
ſerve ſeveral Years, if you take Care to lay "of 
by ſafe after you have done with them; 1 
alſo provide a Syringe, to waſh the Trees Ys 
mean, ſuch as are touch'd by theſe Blight, | by 
order to hinder Vermin to breed in them: 
alſo neceflary, as near as may be, to «non 
Opportunity of Time, and the Chanel * 
Solftices, by which you may reap much de 
tage in carrying on your Work when 
ſons require it. i I u abet 

When the Sun enters into Aries, which re; 
the 2oth of March, the Spring begins? Y |d 
enters into Cancer, and that is about the? 1 
June, the Summer begins 3 the Autum * 
when the Sun enters into the Sign Libro, the 
it does about the 22d of September : L 875 
Winter begins when the Sun enters 1819 , 


PRE 


the. .. 


PRE 


and that is about the 23d of December: 
all this is to be underſtood according to the 
gie, as well as the following Article, 
The Pleiades begin to riſe on the eleventh 
Jane, and diſappear on the ſecond of Novem: 
' The ſhorteſt Day in the Year is the 23d of 


nu to de more particular as to the Weather, 

— n 7 and obſerve the third 
burt Day after the new Moon, if that Pla- 
+ be ſharp and clear, it is a Sign of fair Wea- 

«; if in the firſt Quarter ſhe _ without 
black Spot, it preſages fair Weather: It does 

ame when ſhe is at the Full, and appears 
ht without any black Spot or red Circle 
put it. 

when the Sun riſes, that Planet appears clear 
22 it indicates fair Weather; and when 
Sn ſets, and you ſee ſmall Clouds round a- 
ut it, and ſeparated from one another, you 
ed fear neither Wind nor Rain next Day. 
Toknow when foul Weather may happen, you 
if obſerve the new Moon the third or fourth 
y; and if ſhe appears with blunted and ob- 
ure Horns, it portends that Rain will ſoon fol 
w; and if its Circle appears red, and of the 
pour of Fire, great Winds and bad Weather 
ill enſue. | 
When the Moon is at the full, if it has ſome 
lack Spots about it, and that it is ſurrounded 
ith two or three Circles; this ſignifies that much 
in will fall, and that the Weather will be very 
jad, eſpecially when the Circles are black and 
lick. If when the Sun rifes, that Planet appears 
d, and that ſoon after it grows blackiſh, tis a 
gn of Rain ; if a dark Cloud appears round its 
pecans, it denotes the ſame thing: If at Sun. ſet- 

Ig a thick black Cloud appears near it on the 
leſt Side, Rain will certainly fall next Day. 

As to other Preſages; when you fee and know 
bat the Oak-tree bears abundance of Acorns, 
| n may conclude that the Vinter will be ſevere 
d Jong. 
if you would know whether the Tear will be 
uud or backward; if after Vintage time Rain 
alls before the Pleiades diſappear, you may con- 
Clude it will be a forward Year ; but if no Rain 
us aller the Pleiades are gone, it will be a back- 
rad Year; You muſt carefully obſerve what 

either appears on the 24th of November N. 8. 
11 Part of the Month of December will 

lame; you muſt alſo make the ſame Ob- 
ation of the 25th of December N. & for the 
Freateſt Part of anuary will be the ſame 3 and 
What Weather ſo ever ha s on the 26th o 


January, N. 
a; Kok the greateſt Part of February will 


— make flight of theſe Matters, but M. 

lows ; rs, I have experienced every thing ſet 

* is Article, and found them to be true, 

N ra] Years, which has been a great Help 

* preſerving my Plants, Flowers, Orange, 

md f Trees and Shrubs, which are afraid 
ubje& to the Injuries of Winter. 


| 
| 


: 


not read, ſhould nevertheleſs, by long and certain 
Experience, have ſome Knowledge in reſpect tu 
Preſages of Rains, Winds, fair Weather, and the 
Mutations or Changes of the Air, of the Parts of 
the whole Year, and Qualities of the ſame; of 
Tempeſts, Storms, Lightnings, Thunder, Colds, 
Froſts and Hail, to the end they may lay hold of 
proper Seaſons to go on with their Work. 
They prognoſticate Rain by theſe and the like 
Signs. If the new Moon has obſcure Horns, and 
that the upper Horn is obſcurer than the lower, 
it will rain in the Wane of the Moon. 
Ik the lower Horn be darker than the upper, 
it will rain the firſt Quarter. | | | 

If the Moon be darkiſh in the Middle, it will 
rain about the full Moon. 

If the Creſcent bends towards, and looks to the 
Weſt, it is aSign of Rain, 

If the Moon at the Full is encompaſſed with 
Vapours, and has one or more black and thick 
Circles; or if the Moon has a pale Aſpect and 
Colour, it denotes Wet. It's to be obſerv'd, that 
if the fourth Day, or as others would have it, the 
fifth Day of the Moon be rainy, thoſe Days will 
ſhew what Weather it will be during the Courſe 
of it, whether Rain, Wind or fair. 

You may alſo foreſee the fall of Rain, if 
the Sun at its Riſing be red, but preſently after 
turns black, as before noted! If at its riſing is 
appears yellow, or has ſome red Clouds about it 
interſperſed with other black or grey ones ; or if 
it has a Circle, like that of the Moon : If at its fi- 
ſing or ſetting it has maim'd, ſhort and cramp'd 
Beams; if at its riſing it has troubled and dark 
Beams, unleſs that be occafion'd by the Clouds; 
if at its riſing it darts long and extended 
thro' the Clouds, though otherwiſe it is clear and 
bright, if before Sun-rifing it ſhoots out and dif- 
covers ſome Beams above the Horizon : If at its 
Riſing and Setting the Clouds grow red; or if at 
its Setting, it is wrapt up in dark white Clouds, 
like large Fleeces of Wool, it will rain in a few 


8. 
it the other Planets are ſurrounded with a Cir- 
cle, it is alſo a Sign of Rain. | 
If the Stars do not ſparkle, or if they a 
larger than ordinary, or have a ſmall Circle a- 
bout 'em, tis a Sign of the falling of much Rain. 
It is alſo a Sign of Rain when it lightens in fair 
and bright Weather; if in Summer. time, there is 
more Lightning than Thunder: If it thunders at 
Noon-day, and if fome thick Clouds hover on the 


Tops of Mountains. 3 
ſharp and cold Wind 


If after Rain is over, a 
arifes, the Rain will retarn. 

Other Stgns of Rain are, that ſmall Birds waſh 
themſelves continually in Water; that the Crow 
wets her Head on the Water. ſide, or goes into 
it, and makes a loud Noiſe in the Evening: If 
the Raven raiſes her Voice louder than ordinary, 
and claps or a_— her Wings; if the Bats cry, 
and fly more uſual; if the Bees do not go 


of, far from their Hives; if the Heron wanders and 
flutters with a 


Look about the Fields if 


Farmers and Countrey People, tho they cat» 


the Cranes leave the Valleys, and come away 
Ons: © early 
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early 3 if the 8 »axal cry in a Morning; if the 


Pigeons come late to their Dove-cotes ; if the 
Cocks crow at all Hours, eſpecially in the Even- 
ing when they are at rooſt; for the crowing of a 
Cock at an unuſual Hour, as at nine, ten, and 
eleven at Night, indifterently, denotes Alteration 
of Weather from dry to wet Weather, and ſo on 
the contrary. 

If Frogs croak more than uſual; if Bees, Waſps 
and Hornets, Buggs and Fleas ſting and bite 
ſharper than ordinary ; and if Spiders fall to the 
Ground without being beaten by the Wind. 
If the Oxen eat more than uſual, and lie on their 
right Sides, looking towards the South, and lick 
their Hoofs : If the Cows hold up their Heads, 
and ſnuff in the Air; if the Aſſes bray; if the 
Aſſes and Mules, without any apparent Cauſe, rub 
their Ears long together, if Wolves whisk about, 
and run near to Houſes; if Dogs tumble upon the 
Ground; and if human Creatures do not ſleep ſo 
well as they are wont to do. 

If Salt Ae moiſt; if Houſes of Office 
ſtink more than at other times; if a Thiſtle bein 
gather'd, and hung up in ſome Place in the Houſe, 
cloſes up, and as it were draws in its Prickles, 
aſſuming a new Form, and without any prickli- 
neſs, all theſe denote Rain. 

Other Preſages of Rain are, the falling down 
of Chimnzy-ſoot all on a ſudden, the ſparkling 
of Oil in burning Lamps; the cloſing up of Tre- 
foils, and drawing their Leaves together; the 
playing of Swine,and running up and down ſhak- 
ing and bruiſing whatever they find in their way 
as they run. 

 Preſages of the Fall of a great deal of Rain 
are, when the Clouds are dark, deep, and thick ; 
when the Rain-drops are of a dark white Colour; 
when the Bubbles are large; when the Rain be- 
gins to fall gently in ſmall Drops; when the 
Water, which falls on the Ground in great Plenty 
without, is preſently imbibed by the Earth; 
when Pond-water, without any Heat of the Sun 
becomes warmer than ordinary; when the Hens 
with their Chickens, in the Beginning of the 
Rain, preſently withdraw into the Hen-houſe, 
or when in the Morning oy go out late, and as 
it were of conſtraint to feed. 
When the Rainbow appears in the South, when 
it appears double, treble, or quadruple, and 
when it appears after it has rain'd, there is no 
doubt to be made but great Rains will fall. 

As for Preſages of Wind; you may know when 
windy Weather will happen, if the riſing Sun ap 
pears red, or elſe is encompaſſed with red Cir- 
cles; You may expect the ſame when the Moon 
appears red in the Horizon, and eſpecially in its 
Increaſe 3 and ſo you may when you ſee the Stars 
wander here and there, and appear larger and 
brighter than ordinary : If you are in the Coun- 
try, and hear the Forreſt ruſtle, or perceive the 
Sparrows chirp more than ordinary, you may 
conclude it will be windy Weather; ſo you may 
when Thunder rumbles in the Morning, and when 
it is heard without ſeeing any Lightning. 

The Clouds mounting in the Air, and drawing 


Whew 
together one after another, portend Wing. 28 
4055 the ruſtling Noiſe of en and the pk 
extending their Wings for a very long time 

Preſages of Thunder, Lightning an Temyeh, 
are, when you find in the Morning and Even, 
in the Summer-time, or the Beginning of Ay? 
the Sun give a greater Heat than uſual, and v 
there appears a very thick and deep Cloud init 
Air; when a Whirl- wind blows violently and 
that the Air is full of ſeveral thick and ola, 
Clouds; when the Summer or Autumn Dann 
hotter and more ſcorching than the Seaſon yi 
allow, and when ſometimes, at San-ſetting, thy 
Rain-bow appears towards the Eaſt ; and Ly 
when you fee ſeveral celeſtial Impreſſions wi 
fiery Lights in the Air, 

You may know afertil Year, when aFlyhreeq, 
in an Oak-leaf, when the Autumn is fair and ferene 
when the Spring is moderately warm, when i 
favourable Weather Snow falls at ſeveral ti 
when the Rivers and Rivulets breed but fewF; 
when the Broom is fertil, and bears manyFlowen 


g|when the Walnut-tree at the beginning af i 


bloſſoming is fuller of Flowers for producit 
Fruit than of Leaves, when the Lentisk bears 
well-fed Fruits, and when the Squil ſhoots fort 
a fair and large Flower. 

Preſages of a barren Year are, when a Spide 
breeds in an Oak-leaf, when the Spring or dum 
mer are too wet, and when you find the Earth 
and the Air abound with Spiders, Worms ul 
Graſhoppers z you can ſcarce expect much fron 
that Year. 

It is a Misfortune, when the Corn is in blo 
ſom, that an Eclipſe of the Sun ſhould happen; 
for it will ſuſpend the Virtue of that Planet 
Influences, and make the Year barren. Thy 
Preſage deſerves ſome new Obſervations. 

As to Preſages of a ſickly or healthy Year, iti 
neceſſary, in order to the Preſervation of yout 
ſelf and your Family, as well from contagious 
other Diſtempers, which may proceed from tit 
[ntemperature, and other ill Diſpoſitions of ti 
Air, that you ſhould have ſome Knowledges 
the Preſages of the Diſeaſes that may happen. 

But the ſureſt and moſt certain Sign is, toobſent 
if at the End of the Spring, or during the Sum 
mer, it rains much; and if the Heats are git 
and violent without any Wind; or if the Siu 
Winds blow 3 or elſe if little or no Rain falls; 
the Air is full of Fogs, and if the Trees ſew 
to ſhine and burn; if the Autumn pi 
very drizly, and yet not rainy; if Bread expoſe 
to the Air in the Night, attracts a Moiſture 
Muſtineſs ; if Dogs run mad; if you fee mt 
Wolves come into Towns ; if Birds forſake tht 
Neſts, Eggs and Young ; if the Ditches are 
of Frogs; it the Walls are full of Wood-lice, audit 
like Vermin; and in the Roads you meet . 
nothing but Worms, Adders, and Moles co 
out of their Molehills; if the Birds fall - 
dead from the Air; if Children and adult 17 
are afflicted with the Small Pox and Meaſſes' 


Women with Child fall into their Labour * 


their Time; if in Summer -time, after a 
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wr 5 
in ſee many Frogs in the Water, With 
pa picks of an Aſh Colour, and their Belles 


4 if the Roſe-trees and Violets ſend 


nd 1 Vic 
gdb Flowers, or bloſſom again in the Be- 


ning of the Autumn. : 
pon Parts of the Year have commonly their 


no in and going out at certain Times; ne- 
ry hel — and Seaſons ſometimes 
— out of order, and often exceed or come ſhort 
i their Limits; and there are ſome Signs by 
which a good Husbandman may know the com- 
ine in and going out of the Seaſons or Parts of 
the Year, when they happen in an extraordinary 
Manner ; let him therefore obſerve when River- 
bras abandon the Waters, or the tame Nightin- 
pale (eſpecially the Cock) ſings louder than all 
the others; when the Cranes aſſemble together, 
ind return to the Place from whence they came; 
when the Geeſe, with a great Cry, fight for their 
Paſture ; or that the Sparrows, contrary to their 
Cuſtom, do not chirp or ſing, but cry in a Morn- 
ing, be may ſay the V inter is near at hand: In 
like manner, when the weſterly Winds begin to 
blow,and the Cold abates; when the Drakes have 
white Breaſts about the End of Winter, you may 
conclude that the Spring ſoon comes on: For ſuch 
Animals have a lively Senſe of, and remark the 
Bounds and Approaches of the Seaſons, how 1rre- 
gular and extraordinary ſoever they may be. 

For Preſages of Cold Weather; If in Vinter- 
time, in the Beginning of froſty Weather, you 
perceive that the Birds uſed to Ponds, leave them 
and retire into Rivers and great Waters, which do 
not eaſily freeze, or that the Snow which falls is 
ſmall and ſubtil; if the Stars in the Sky appear 
more bright than uſual ; if at the coming on of a 


Froſt there falls a ſmall, round and white Hail; if 


ſmall Birds hide themſelves in Buſhes and ſeek 
their Food near Towns and Villages; if the 
Fire yields a brighter Flame, and that the Embers 
are hotter ; if Woollen and Linnen Cloths dip'd 
in Water preſently freeze ; if the extream Parts 
of the Body become ſuddenly cold; if in Winter 
thoſethings that are wont to be humid and moiſt, 
are become more dry; and if the Water from the 
Eves of the Houſes falls ſlowly, you may con- 
clude for certain, that cold Weather is near, or 
that that which is alread 
long Duration. 
Then for Snow, you may, in Winter, foreſee 
the Time when it will fall; if you ſee dark Clouds 
me as 1t were whitith, eſpecially when the 
North Wind blows 3 if you ſee ſeveral pale Cir- 
cles, or ſuch as are half red, about the Sun or 
Moon; if in the Time of ſevere Colds, the Air 
-omes thick, and that the Coldneſs of it abates 
a little, and if it proves dry cold Weather with- 
out freezing. 
The great Obſervers of the Seaſons ſay, That 
ih three laſt Days of the Moon, that begins in 
Gl. and ends in May, are infallible Preſages 


hat the Seaſon will be. See Rain. 
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y, will be violent and of 


» Preparations made with Sugar, 
y or Vinegar, to give things an 
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Flowers, Roots, and certain Juices; they make 
dry and wet Preſerves, There are others which 
they call half ſugar'd, becauſe they put in but lit- 
tle Sugar : The End of this Work is to make 
the Preſerves have more of the Taſte of the Fruit. 
As to the preſerving with Sugar, it is impoſſible 
to do it well, if you do not know the Art of 
boiling the Sugar as you ought: For which, ſee 
the Word Sugar. But when you know that, you 
may undertake all forts of Comfitures, according 
to the Inſtructions that are given you. A 


There are four or five ſorts of Pears which may 4 h 4 


be preſerved in Sagar, and remain to be liquid 
Preſerves, and theſe are the Muſcadil, Blanquet, 
the great Musk Pear, the little Rouſelet and 
Orange Pear: They take theſe Pears, and ſtick 
them with Cloves, then put them into the Water 
upon the Fire; but the Water muſt not be ſuf- 
fer'd to boil 3 to prevent which, ſome cold Wa- 
ter muſt be pour d on from time to time: When 
they perceive that the Pears grow a little ſoft 
they muſt take them off to peel them, then put 
them into Sugar, and let them' take therein for- 
ty or fifty Boilings; after which, let them lie by 
till the Morning. When they are drain'd put 
them into other boiling Sugar, and give them 
only a Walm or two. The Pears being thus pre- 
par'd, take them out of the Syrup, and next Day 
give them a little more boiling, and the Day 
after a little more again : The Syrup being thus 
prepar'd, put in the Pears, and give them ten gr 
a dozen Boils therein, then take them and put 
them into Pots to keep. As for thoſe Pears which 
are too big, as the Orange Pears, and others, they 
muſt be cut into Quarters, and :prepar'd as be- 
fore: Above all things you muſt not negle& to 

ſcum your Comfitures, if you would have them 

look well. To preſerve other Pears you muſt 

firſt begin with paring them, then put them into 

a new earthen Pot and Sugar to them; a good 
quarter of a Pound is enough for a Pound of 
Fruit; you muſt pour on the Sugar a quarter of 
a Setier of red Wine, and ſo much Water as to 
ſwim over the Pears, then cover them, and let 
them boil on a gentle Fire, ſtirring them from 
time to time, for fear they ſhould ſtick to the 
Pot, and when the Compoſition is half boil'd, put 
in ſome Cinnamon and Cloves, and finiſh the 
Boiling over a ſmall Fire, and uſe them. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that all Pears preſery'd, as 
aforeſaid, may not only be kept liquid, but alſo 
dry; after you have taken and laid them on your 
Slates, where they are to drain, and to be ftrew'd 
with Sugar, taking Care to turn them often back- 
ward and forward, to make them dry the bet- 
ter, and conſequently to be kept with leſs Dan- 

er. 
F They do not preſerve Apples, and ſuch kind of 
Fruits much, becauſe of the little Reliſh found 
therein, but ſtewing of them is much in uſe ; firſt 
they pare them, then ſplit them in two, and 
take out the Core, and as you go on with this 
Work throw them intoWater, for fear they ſhould 
turn black. When you have proceeded thus far, 
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uarter of a Pound of Sugar, which put into a 
Pam with about a Paris Pint of Water, wherein 
you muſt boil your Apples and Sugar; as ſoon as 
ou 
— uffer the reſt of the Syrup to boil, and be 
' fo far conſum'd as to be in a jelly; which you 
may know, when by letting ſome of it fall, you 
find it forms it ſelf into large Drops, and not into 
a Thread; which 8 „ you are to mw up- 
uſe ave OC- 


on your Apples, an them as you 
caſion. 

As for Plums, ſee Apricocks, which are order'd 
in the ſame Manner. | 

As for 4 in ſweet Wine, Cider, and 
Honey, theſe regard Fruits, and are a great Help 
to a Family in the Country, eſpecially where 
there is Want of others of a better Reliſh ; Now 
to preſerve Pears in Muſt, or new red Wine, put 
in your Pears after you have pared and cut them 
into quarters, and ſtuck them with Cloves 3 if 
they are too big, put the whole in a Kettle upon 
the Fire, boil them peury with your Fruit till one 
third is conſumed, and by that Means grown 
thick : When it has boil'd rather too much than 
too little, for fear it ſhould grow mouldy, take it 
off; and in caſe this Inconveniency of Mouldi- 
neſs ſhould happen, put it upon the Fire again, 
and let it boil a little, then take it off and put it 
into Earthen-pots : You ought to be careful, in 
preſerving your Fruits, to ſcum them well; and 
you muſt remember when it is time to take them 
off, obſerving that the Syrup is come to a good 
Conſiſtence, and that when you put it upon a 
Plate, it holds in Drops without runnang, then 
mix Clove and Cinnamon therewith, All other 
Fruits are preſerved in the ſame Manner. 

To make a thick Confection of Grapes, You 
mult take care to gather them in fair Weather, 
and when you have kept them by you for ſome 
Days, in order to deaden them, you muſt ſqueeze 
them between your Hands, and put the Juice on 
the Fire; let it gently boil, be very careful to 
skim it, and take away as many of the Kernels 
as poſſible, and ſtir it from Time to Time with a 
little Scummer. 

Lou muſtobſerve, as your Confection thickens, 
to diminiſh the Fire, and when the Syrup 1s con- 
ſumed to a third Part, ſtrain it thro' a Flannel, 
and preſs the Maſs very hard; then put it again 
upon the Fire, and let it be perfectly boil'd; 


ceaſe not to ſtir it, and when it is enough, pour 


it into Pots, to be uſed as there is occaſion. 


All the Fruits above-mention'd, which may be 


reſerved in ſweet Wine, may alſo be preſerv'd 
in Cider, by obſerving the ſame Rules. 

To preſerve things in Honey, Regard muſt be 
had to the Choice you make; that Honey which 
is cleareſt and brighteſt is not the beſt for this 

Work, but on the contrary, that which is thickeſt : 
It muſt be put upon the Fire and boil'd in a Pan, 
and you muſt not forget to ſtir it; for this Liquor 
is of a Nature very ſuſceptible of Fire; and to 
know when it is enough, and that the Syrup is 
arriv'd to its due Confiſtence, take a new Hen's 


be, but if it ſinks, the contr 
go on with the Work till you find it 
erceive the Fruit is ſoft, take them dut, ſerve your Fruit. 


in the Beginning of Fuly, when their 


take care to peel the Nut to the very white b. 


[which they often ſuſtain a very great 
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fit to Pres 
Walnuts You muſt take t 
Wooly 
there 5 
You muſt 


and as you 2 this, throw them into cold Van 


whilſt you have other Water that boils, in order 
throw them into it, after they have been tay 
out of the firſt Water, in which you are to u 
them; before you take them off, you muſt n 
an Handful of burnt Allum therewith, then s; 
them another Boil, take them out, and th 
them into cold Water, and put in two Spoonfals 
of Sugar to one of Water. | 

The Sugar thus prepar'd is to be thrown wan 
the Nuts, which muſt be rang'd in an Each 
Pot; let the Nuts continue till next Day, wha 
they are to be drain'd, yet without taking then 
out of the Earthen Pot, becauſe they muſt og 
be put upon the Fire; when the Syrup is tube 
out, it muſt be put on the Fire again, wherejt 
muſt have five or ſix Boils, and augment it vid 
1 little Sugar, to be afterwards put upon the 

Uts. | 

Next Day give the Syrup ten or fifteen Bai 
more, and the Day after boil it in ſuch a manne; 
that dipping your Finger in it, and cloſing it with 
our Thumb, and then preſently opening then: 
ttle, you will find a ſmall String or Thread ex 
tending from one to another, which wall preſent 
ly ſeparate and remain in a Drop upon your fi 
ger: The Syrup being thus made, after it has ben 
always increaſed with Sugar, pour 1t on the Nuts 
in ſuch a manner that they may be all equaly 
ſteep'd therein; let them, for one Night, be n 
the Stove; and dreſs them next Day in Pots: u 
fore the Dreſſing is perfected, ſome Lemon-yetl 
muſt be added, which will give the Nuts a ve 


agreeable Taſte, | 
ſerv'd like Apricocks; whit 


0 Peaches are pre 
ee. | | 
As for thoſe Herbs and Fruits that are con- 
fited in Vinegar, as Cucumbers, Purſlain, u 
others, you muſt conſult thoſe Articles 
to the Alphabet. 
Confections there are alſo which go by i 
Name of Conſerves, which Head may be conn 
ed in its Place, | 
Preſerving of Corn, a Work, when it's ch 
and good, is not only a great Advantage to 
Husband man, but likewiſe to the Poor. 
The common way of keeping it is in the tr 
unthraſh'd, or in the Granaries when ;Þ 
to the firſt, they uſually make it up in 8tacks,9 
Loſs from 


the Dampneſs of the Earth, which com s 
rots and ſpoils it, and ſometimes near a 15 
thick; and by Rats and Mice, and other Ve 
that breed in the Stack, which conſume # * 
Part thereof: To prevent which, where Tim 


To preſerve, 


not form'd; and to ſucceed herein, 
many things neceſlary tc be obſery'd 
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Egg, place it gently upon the Honey, and if it 


is plenriful, they place four, ſix, or more Pol 
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und, according to the deſign'd Bigneſs 
— 2 Granary or Barn that the Corn 1s to 
bog d in: They lay on theſe Poſts what is the 
-aund-plats of other Buildings, upon which they 
um a Floor, or ſet Pieces a- croſs to ſupport the 
ick; and if they make a Barn or Granary of 
they build Sides, and make a Roof upon it; 
tif only a Stack, they thatch it, and ſome 
wer the Poſts that ſupport it with Tin near the 
op. for about a Foot in Breadth, to prevent the 
de and Rats to get up: But for as much as 
dis Metal is apt to ruſt, ſo that it will not 
them long down; therefore to prevent 
eir climbing up, do em with Dutch Tile, ſuch 
they ſet Chimneys oO mug will _ 
mooth. Some make a Supporter of two 
th the lowermoſt of which is about three 
vet high, two wide at the Bottom, and one at 
ie Top ; the other laid over this, about a Yard 
mare; ſome make it round, which is reputed 
e beſt way: This not only hinders the Mice 
d Rats to climb, but alſo the Dampneſs of the 
round; and by this Method Corn may be kept 
long as you pleaſe, without much Detriment 
Inconveniency, except what it loſes in the 
It Year's ſhrinking and diminution of Weight; 
nly it muſt be obſerved, that what Corn is 
ack'd, muſt be bound up in Sheaves, that ſo 
eFars of the Corn may be turn'd inward, and 
he Ends of the Straw out, which will preſerve 
e Corn from Pigeons, Crows and other Birds, 
nd alſo from the Ram beating on the Sides : 
When the Stack conſiſts of Wheat, Oats or other 
oarſe Grain may be laid on the Top of it, un- 
fer the Thatch ; the greateſt Danger of Wet a- 
lng from the Top, if any of the Thatch ſhould 
de blown away; and if you have any Suſpicion 
hat Mice or Rats are got into the Stack, a Stick 
may be greas d and thruſt into it, which they 
i gnaw if there be any therein. ; 
The main Inconveniences that attend this 
ay of keeping Corn, is its Bulkineſs, and the Far- 
mer's wanting the Straw to make Dung with, 
and the Chaff to give Cattle, &c. which Occa- 
ſons may oblige him to thraſh out his Corn, 
and therefore the way of keeping it in Granaries, 
after it is thraſh'd and dreſs is to be conſider'd 
Which Granaries are made divers ways, as ſome 
of Clay mix'd with Hair, chopp'd Straw, Mulch, 
and ſuch like Stuff; but theſe are not good, be- 
euſe they harbour Vermin, and ſoon corrupt 
ut for tho they are warm, which is a great 
: vation to Corn, yet they yield Duſt, and 
om that Mites, Weevils, Sc. are generated, 
which oil Corn, and bring it eaſily to rot: 
"rs duild of Stone and Lime, but they are 
lable, unſt wet Weather, to give and be 
a ich is very detrimental to Corn, and 
dun 3 and therefore ſome propoſe, as the beſt 
Ade 3 . e 3 00 "op 
only, and plaiſter'd on the Inſide an Inc 
het ck, ſo that no Stone may ap roach 
or elſe ſuch as are made of Brick mixt 


it muſty, and ſo will thoſe erected of 


line the Walls with, and the Floors ſhould be of 
Plaiſter, which is cool in Summer and hot in 
Winter, and is a mighty Help in preſerving 
Corn: Again, the Windows to the Granaries 
ſhould be to the Eaft, or North-caft, becauſe this 


preſerves the Corn always dry, freſh and cool: 
And if you likewiſe make Holes for the Air to 


blow through, it will be well. 
Now without troubling our ſelves with what 


they do in foreign Countries, the beſt way of 


keeping Corn in England is, to build a Barn of 
Brick or Stone, plaiſter'd a good Thickneſs with- 
in, about four Foot high above the Ground, 
upon which a pretty broad Board is ſet ſloping, 
to prevent Mice and Rats creeping up ; then e- 
rect a Barn, let the Door and Loop-holes, thro' 
which the Corn is put, be above the Shelving- 
board, ſo as you may paſs in and out of it with 
a Ladder, which the Farmer muſt always be 
careful to take down when he comes out, leſt 
the Mice get up by it into the Barn: This 1s cer- 
tainly an effectual way to keep out Vermin, and 
there is no loſs of Room at the Bottom, as there 
is in a Building upon Supporters. This ſort of 
Barn, as high as the Brick and Stone Work 
reaches, muſt be lin'd with Boards, and the 
Floor raiſed at leaſt a Foot above the Ground on 
the Outſide of the Barn, to prevent any Damage 
3 done to the Corn by the earthy Moiſture or 
Walls. Some are of Opinion this Floor ſhould be 
cover'd with Plaiſter made of Stone Lime, if it 
can conveniently be had ; but if otherwiſe, it 
ſhould be boarded throughout. The Corn may in 
this Barn be laid up in Straw ; and if there is Oc- 
caſion to thraſh it out to make room for laying in 
more, or the like, 1t may. be thraſh'd out ; and 
you are at one End of your Barn to lay aLayer of 
Straw of about a Foot 1n Thickneſs, and upon that 
a Layer of Chaff and Corn mix'd together; then 
another Layer of Straw, which may be continu'd 
till the Corn is all laid up; or old thraſh'd Corn 
may be mingled with the Straw of the new, by 
either of which ways the Corn may be kept as 
long as the Farmer pleaſes; Some pretend a 
mighty Inconvenience in this ſort of Barn, becauſe 
a Load of Corn cannot be run into it if Wet 
comes; but that may be eaſily remedied, by hav- 
ing a large Hay-barn next it, with a Porch to run 
it into: As for thoſe who are deſtitute of all 
theſe Conveniences, and are obliged to lay their 
Corn in a common Room, they may make a 
Hole in the Door to let the Mice and Rats in and 
out at, and let *em ſtop all the other Holes, that 
thoſe Vermin make in the Room, with Wool 
dipt in Tar; but for the Hole in the Door, have 
a finall Scuttle to ſhut down when you go in, to 
keep in what Mice and Rats are there; and about 
four Foot high from the Ground, round the Room, 
let a ſhelving Board be placed, that thoſe Vermin 
may not run up the Wall, and with Brooms, &c. 
a great many may be kill'd; and thoſe Barns that 
are boarded on the Sides, are leaſt ſubject to har- 
bour Mice of any. : 

For preſerving Corn in the County of Kent, 


vith Timber 


ſo that Boards may be faſtened to 


when it is firſt brought into their Granaries, 
Hhhh 2 they 
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they lay it about half a Foot thick, and turn it 
twice a Week; and once in that time ſcreen it for 
the firſt two Months ; then lay it a Foot thick 
for two Months more, turning it once or twice a 
Week, and ſcreen it proportionably according as 
the Weather is moiſt or dry ; after, when five or 
{ix Months have eſcaped, it's laid two Foot thick, 
turn'd once aFortnight, and ſcreen'd once a Month, 
as Occaſion requires; after a Year's time, it is 
laid two Foot and a half, or three Foot thick, 
and turn'd once in three Weeks or a Month, and 
ſcreen'd once a Quarter, and ſo on, as it's found 
in Brightneſs, Hardneſs, and Dryneſs; for the 
oftner you turn it the better the Grain proves : 
An empty Space about a Yard in width, is left on 
all Sides of the Room, and another about ſix Foot 
diſtance through the whole Area, void of Corn, 
into which empty Spaces the Corn 1s turn'd as it 
is necellary. 

Granaries ſhould be always clean, and free from 
all ſort of Ordure, and if the Corn therein ſhould 
be infeſted with Mites, Weevils, and the like In- 
ſets, the Method ſome practiſe in France to 
get rid of this Misfortune is, to put Poultry into 
the Granary, which fall on and devour as many 
of theſe deſtructive Animals as they can come at, 
without touching one Grain of Corn: They like- 
wiſe preſcribe the following Remedy againſt 
Mites, Weevils and the like; take Pork-biine, 
and make a Circle of the Breadth of tour Fingers 
about your Heap of Corn that is infeſted with 
ſuch Inſects, which will immediately run to it as 
to a Feaſt, by which you will have an Oppor- 
tunity eaſily to deſtroy them. Corn is likewiſe 
preſerv'd by them from Inſects, that would other- 
wiſe entirely deſtroy it, by mixing a large Quan- 
tity of Millet amongſt it, which can be eaſily ſe- 
parated from the Corn by a Sieve, when there 1s 
occaſion : And the Reaſon given of this Effect 
produced by Millet is, becauſe of its natural Cold- 
neſs, which hinders the Heaps of Corn to be 
heated and corrupted. Another Preſcription to 
hinder Weevils, Rats, and the like Vermin to 
deſtroy the Corn is, to take ſome Dregs of Oil, 
to which they add ſome Chaff, and having dry'u 
and work'd it into a Paſte, they dawb the Gra- 
nary all over with this Stuff, and all that they 
have thus luted, they anoint with Dregs of Oil; 
when it is dry, put in Corn that is not heated, and 
theſe Inſects will not come near it. 

The Manner of preſerving Corn in ſome hot 
Countries, 1s, to make ſome great Caves or Pits 
in dry ſandy Ground, into which they put it; the 
Inſides of the Cave they make very ſmooth, and 
put ſome of the Chaft in firſt, and then their 
thraſhing Wheat, filling it up within a little of the 
Top; then they lay Chaft again till it is quite 
full, and cloſe the Top with a broad Stone, co- 
vering 1t up cloſe with Earth, by which Means 
they keep it a good many Years, Some cut off the 
Ears, and put 'em up cloſe into a light Cask, by 
which they will keep very well, and it is the beſt 
Way of carrying Corn beyond Sea that you deſire 
to fow in a foreign Country. 


of turning, and ſome other Incidents will 
muſty 3 to remedy which, ſome ſpread it th 
LE, and Jay it out all Night in the Des 
then dry it next Day in the Sun 4 
make e 5 a that of 
Having faid ſo much concerning the Prefers 
of Corn in general, ſome particularRemarie.. 
be added upon keeping of ſeveral kinds of ( 
and firſt, of Wheat, which is the moſt mhle 
and principal Grain, and yet the moſt tender w 
apteſt to take Hurt of any other; thereſme: 
onght not to be laid up above a Foot thick on 
Floor; and it muſt be remember'd, that the cm 
intended to be kept mult be had in dry, andthy 
no Wheat thraſh'd before the Month of Mag 
is fit to keep long: Now, in moiſt Weather, | 
it be not kept in the Straw or Chaff, you nuſ he 
ſure to turn the Wheat once in four or fie lun 
It is generally allow'd, that Wheat after aa; 
keeping may be preſerv'd as long as you plage 
and it will neither loſe in Weight nor Bulk: It 
be laid up very dry and thick in Bins, fo tha in 
Sun does not come at it to ſhine upon it, it wil 
keep without any ſtirring, 
Rye is much of the ſame Nature as Wheat, ul 
is to be managed after the ſame manner; andy 
tor the keeping of Meal, there is a better Vg, 
which is firſt, to bolt it, and ſearce it from the 
Bran, which other wiſe is very apt to corrode ul 
putrify it, and make it muſty : It may be put im 
clean dry Casks, that are light and well bounl; 
it muſt be trod in as hard as poſſible, and tha 
headed up cloſe. 
Oats are the leaſt ſubject to the breedingd 
Vermin of all Grains, being defended witda 
double Husk : The beſt way to keep them af 
they are thraſh'd, is to let them be well dj 
either on a Kiln, or with the Sun, and to key 
them in Hutches or cloſe Casks, minding tit 
they muſt not be thraſh'd before Chriſtmas, becuſ 
they are not fit for keeping before that Time. 
Barley, if you let it lie in the Mow unthrabd, 
will keep for a Year ; but when made into Mat 
which muſt be done before the Heat of the dun 
mer comes on, it muſt not be kept abovea Yet 
and a half, or two Years at moſt ; if otherwil, 
it will be fill'd with Weevils : But if thele ge 
into it, Wormwood laid on the Malt is a prope 
thing to kill them, and likewiſe Oak-aſhes. Bw 
are the beſt things to keep Malt in. 
Ha. * of Fruit ; ſee Fruitery, and gather 
Fruit. a 
PRICK IN THE FoorT, a Misfortune an 0 
ſubject to, as well as other Creatures, it appr 
ſometimes by ſome Stump of a Tree: He V 
halt as ſoon as this Accident befals hm 
when ever you perceive it, you mult not det 
apply a Remedy to it, and the ſooner it i 5 
the better; this you may do by taking ; 
Nail or Stump out of his Foot, and then pu 
ing ſome Oil very hot into the Wound, * 
which you are to put ſome Tow, and to Wi 
up in 4 Piece of Linnen: This Remedy nk 


ark Nay 


and ſtop 
and Verd 
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and cove 
two crol 
two or tl 
it out of 

Other; 


cating b 
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Corn, by the Moiſture of the Weather, want 


uſed twice or thrice together, with a little 
will cure theſe Sorts of Accidents. The 
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The Ointment of Pompholix is alſo an excel- 


dy for Oxen that are prick'd in the 
mg E ac with the Plough, as it ap ens ſome- 
Des, 3 thro' the Unskilful neſs of the Ploughman; 
t v Febich Caſe you muſt open the Sore, waſh it 


ell with warm Wine, melt ſome of the Oint- 


eng into it, ſtop the Hole, and continue to do 
ity * e 5 till the Cure be perfected. 
Cans PRICK D, otherwiſe calPd Ancloy' s Cloy'd 
uhh 1Retraiſed, a Misfortune which befals Horſes, 
den by the Negligence, or Unskilfulneſs of the 
mier they are prick'd in driving the Nails, by 
VE: Weakneſs, ill pointing or breaking of them, 
cz if not preſently taken out, will, in Time 
thy break out into a foul Sore. You may know it by 
e Horſe's going lame; but if you deſire a more 
nn Sign, pinch him round his Hoof with a 
be ir of Pincers, and, when you come to the 
* dered Place, he will ſhrink in his Foot; or elſe 
may try where he is prick'd by throwing Wa- 
5 bar on his Hoof; for that Place where the Animal 
t 


is prick'd, will be ſooner dry than any of the reſt. 

To cure this Sore, you are in the firſt Place, 
to pull off the Horſe's Shoe, and pare his Foot ſo 
deep that you may diſcover the Holes, making 
the Mouth of it about the Breadth of a two- 
penny Piece ; then waſh it well with Chamber- 
Lye and Salt, or green Copperas and Allum 
boil'd together in Water; tack on his Shoe again, 
and ſtop the Hole with Turpentine, Hog's Greaſe 
and Verdigreaſe melted together, and lay Flax 
or Tow upon it, putting Cow's-dung over that, 
and covering it with Leather, and ſplint it with 
two croſs Splints, removing the ſame once in 
two or three Days. Care muſt be taken to keep 
it out of the Wet during the Cure. 

Others tent it with Tallow and Turpentine 
melted together, and anoint his Coffin all over 
with Bole-Armoniack and Vinegar mi x'd toge- 
ther; and take red Nettles ſtamp'd with Vine- 
gar, and black or common Soap, and ſtop the 
Wound therewith, or elſe waſh the Wound with 
Vinegar and Salt. 

PrIMROSE, in Latin, Primula veris, indi- 
cating by its Name, that it is one of the firſt 
Flowers that blow in the Spring : There are very 

eat Varieties of it, as the double Pale-yellow, 

ouble Green, ſingle Yellow, the Red, the fair 
Red, the Scarlet, the red Hoſe in Hoſe, double 
Red, &c, This Plant bears ſeveral oblong, broad 
ves, rough to the Touch, wrinkled, and lying 
on the Ground; ſeveral Stems ariſe in the Middle 
of theſe Leaves, as high as one's Hand, on the 
Top of which grow the ſingle Flowers ; out of 
the Cup, which is ſhap'd ſomewhat like a Pipe, 
anſes a Chive, faſten d like a Nail to the lower 
Part of the Flower, which in time becomes an 
oblong Fruit, almoſt ſhut up within the Cup, 
Which opening at Top, diſcovers ſeveral ſmall 
Seeds almoſt round, and of a blackiſh Colour. 
un Flant is cultivated in Gardens, being mul- 
uply'd by the Root, which is ſplit, and ſet in the 
compartments, amongft Flowers of the ſmalleſt 
die ; they likewiſe edge their Borders with it, 


quires good Kitchen-Garden Earth, and to be 
replanted in a warm Expoſition they muſt be 
ſet a Span diſtant from one another, and Care 
taken to keep them clear from Weeds, which 
would rob them of the Subſtance requir'd to pro- 
duce beautiful Flowers : They may be likewiſe 
ſet and raiſed after the ſame Manner as they do 
Gulliflowers ; which ſee under that Head. | 
Some ſet their Primroſes in Pots, with which 
they adorn their Windows, and in that Caſe Care 
muſt be had to fill the Pots with good Kitchen- 
Garden Earth, well ſifted, and cover d with Mould 
about an Inch deep. | | 
PRIVET, (Green Italian) a Plant among o- 
ther Curioſities, brought by Mr. Balle from Ital 
into our Country: Its Leaves are not unlike thoſ 
of the Olive ; and among the Names given it by 
the Italians, it is call'd the Olivetta : This Plant, 
tho'a quick Grower, makes an admirable Hedge, 
if it is often clipped, and though it be a Foreigner, 
deſpiſes the Violence of our Froſts, and maintains 
its Verdure in our Gardens all the Vinter: The 
Berries ſome what reſemble the Fruit of the Myr- 
tle ; they are to be ſown in the Month of March, 
about an Inchdeep in light Earth, watering them 
frequently till they come up ; and they are to be 
tranſplanted from the Seed-bed the ſecond Year 
after ſowing : It is ſuppoſed, a hot gravelly Soil 
is the moſt proper for it ; ſome having planted it 
in that ſort of Ground, where it has made Shoots 
of four Foot long in one Summer. 
PROSTRATION ; ſee Infirmities of Trees. 
PRUNING, the disbranching or cutting ſome 
Branches off Trees, &c. As to the Operation of 


pruning Foreſt-trees, and pruning Fruit-trees, thoſe 


particular Articles may be conſulted ; but for as 
much as ſome ingemous Authors have been 
pleas'd to lay down ſome general Heads to be 
obſery'd in this Work or Art of Pruning, we 
think it proper to inſert them here. 

1. When a Branch well placed either againſt a 
Wall or in a Dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe Wood, 
neither proper for the Figure nor the Fruit, let 
them be cut off within the Thickneſs of a Crown- 
piece, or ſloping, tho' it is beſt done at the firſt 
Appearance of Summer, by breaking off the Bud. 

2. Cut off all Branches that ſhoot from a hard 
Knob, upon which the Stalks of Pears did 

row. 
4 3. Do the like by thoſe that proceed from a 
ſhort ſtraight Branch like a Spur, tho? the Spurs, 
are common and good to be preſerv'd, yet the 
Branches growing from them will never be good 
for any thing: If it produce more, cut off the Spur 
itſelf. by 

4. Pruning ſome weak Branches may as well 
be perform'd by breaking them only at the End as 
cutting them with a Knife. | | 
5. The Cock-ſpur or dead Parts of Branches, 
that remain where a Branch was ſhortned above 
the next Eye or Shoot, ſhould always be cut off, 
4 in Peach-trees it may be ſometimes hurt- 
fal. | | 9 | 450.3 
6. When a Tree has in its firſt Year produced 


©1t proves very agreeable to the Eye: It re- 
TEL 0 | 


Branches of moderate Vigour, and afterwards 
Iii puts 
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puts forth ſtrong ones well placed, tho of falſe, 


Wood, yet theſe latter may be uſed as the Founda- 
tion of the Figure of the Tree, and the others ſuf- 
fer'd a time for bearing Fruit; but if they come 
not well placed, cut them off, in hopes next Year. 
to have new ones better. 

7. When old Trees ſhoot ſtronger Branches to- 
wards the Bottom than the Top, and the Top be 
in an ill Caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure 
from theſe lower ones 3 but if the Top be vigo- 
rous, cut off the lower, unleſs well placed, to 
continue for the Benefit of the Tree. 

8. When little and weak Branches ſhoot from 
the like, and that the third Shoot is ſtrong, yet uſe 
them as Branches of falſe Wood. 

9. The Order of Nature in the Production of 
Branches and Roots, is to ſend forth a leſſer than 
the Branch of which it comes ; if ſuch prove 
thicker than the Stem out of which it riſes in 
Branches, uſe them as falſe Wood : It is not ma- 
terial in Roots, the thickeſt being the beſt, and in 
Branches, if the Situation favours the Figure you 
may preſerve them. ; 

10. Conſideration muſt be had in Pruning to 
the Place from whence Branches proceed, as to 
be fit and good to anſwer the End. 

11. Regard muſt likewiſe be had to the Eſſect 
of former Pruning, in order to correct the Defects 
of it, or continue its Beauty. 

12. Dwarf: trees not being ſupported by a Wall, 
if they are apt to bear more Fruit than they can 
ſuſtain without breaking the Branch, care muſt 
be had to leſſen the Weight; by taking off ſome 
bearing Buds or Fruit. 

13. If a large old Branch of a Peach ar Plum- 
tree be ſhorten'd, it will not be apt to put forth 
young freſh Shoots; the Sap not eaſily penetra- 
ting a thick hard Bark; however other Branches 
that are left may be better ſupply'd with Nouriſh- 
ment: But Apricocks or Peach-trees are apt e- 
nough to put forth young freſh ones. 

14. The weaker Branches in vigorous Trees, 
are the Fruit-bearers; in weak Trees the ſtronger 
chiefly ; therefore in the latter, prune off the 
feeble and weak. 

15. If three Branches, that are good ones, in vi- 
gorous Trees, put forth at one Eye; generally 
the two Side-branches are proper to be preſerv'd, 
and the middlemoſt cut oft, and that in May or 
Fune. | 
n 16. The Branches, of Wall Fruit-trees may be 
eaſily diſpoſed, if tack'd while young; if they are 
grown to a Slip, and unfit, cut them off, and ex- 
pect others that may do well. 


17. Tho' it be diſagreeable, either in a Wall- the 


tree or Dwarf, to {ee a thick Branch craſſing the 


As to the Praning vigorous Peachne” 
19. As to UNC Funn VISOTOUS Peach 
is neceſſary to defer the firſt Rag d 
are ready to bloſſom, the better to know 1 
may be more likely to bear Fruit, and th 

ſhorten them as they may require. 0 

20. Fruit-buds that are neareſt the 
Branches, are commonly thicker, and ſo betty 
fed than others; and therefore for weak Trees; 
may be beſt to prune them early, that the i 
may not waſte itſelf on ſuch Parts, ag mul k 
re- trench'd. | 

21. A Wall-fruit Tree, ſhould be quite w 
tack'd before you begin to prune it ; for Younuy 
hereby order it better than if the old Tacks, 
mained. 

22. It is neceſſary to untack, both in order þ 
make the Figure equal, and to remove Branches 
that are behind the Props or Stays; Inn a- 
therefore often to viſit your Trees in 
prevent ſuch Diſorders, and to remove lax; 
ing or other Shoots that would cauſe Con 
23. A Multitude of Branches in the firſt Yer 
is not always a Sign of Vigour, but if they pron 
weak, is an ill Omen, and a Token of Infumit 
in the Roots. 

24. When either a Dwarf or Wall-tree is get 
and old, it ſeldom ſhoots green Branches ad 
therefore Faults are not ſo eaſily committed u 
Prumng it; if the Dwarf be but kept open, a 
the Wall-tree has a good Figure: Faults riſe mol 
where the Tree is vigorous, and happens to pr 
duce more Fruit than is expected. 

25. We can only judge of the Strength 
Weakneſs of Branches, by comparing them wi 
others of the ſame Tree ; the Part on which 
grow, and the Nature of the Tree, making 
Difference; the Neighbourhood of one wer 
thick, renders another, that is not ſo thick, weak 
as many weak ones, render another, that is uot 
ſo weak, thick. 

26. This Rule is conſiderable ; for ſometime 
there is an extraordinary Length, and 12 
Thickneſs, which yet ought to be look d ou & 
weak or ſmall. | 

27. When Branches are very flender towas 
the End, it is a certain Sign of Weakneſs, al 
pop to beſhorten'd; if thick there, the con 
is as ſure. 


28. The farther a weak Branch is diſtant fs 


End of th 


the Trunk, the leſs Nouriſhment it receives, ul 


is therefore to be ſtharten'd ; thick Branches, ti 

more diſtant from the Heart, receive the mah 

and are therefore to be removed, that the T 

ch extend it ſelf to the middle ar lower Pata 
ree. 


29. Horizontal Branches ſometimes proced 


Middle of the Tree, yet af it be applied to fill up 
an empty Side, it may be permitted, Niceties 


Poſition ave not much to be obſerv'd in Fruit-\or outward. 


bearing Branches, 

18. It as difficult to ſtrengthen weak Branches, 
without cutting others away that are ſuperior to 
them, even the upper part of that from which it 
ſhoots, though Nature ſometimes does it her 


om Trees, eſpecially Pear- trees, which are 
mirable to be preſery'd, either ſhooting 


30. Some Branches may ſeem fit-for Wool 
eſtabliſh the Figure of the Tree, yet pr 
no better Growth than falſe Woad-branahes, 
muſt not continue.; ſo that if better can be 1 
duced to ſupply their Places, they are not 0 


jo 


of 


ſelf. 


rely Con. 11. When 
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' When a Tree, eſpecially a Peach and Plum- |.. 43, Shoaty. put forth in Autumn, are always 
. 5 to put forth new Branches, they muſt | bad, and — 1 taken off. 1 
lol d upon as decay ing Trees, and others pre. 44. It is in the Gardener's Power to make 
in their — in the mean time cut off all Gifs, ay grow where he pleaſes, but not when 
bat are ſapleſs. „ De pense. | a 
32. A Branch for Wood muſt never be prun'd,| 45. If a thick Branch being prun'd, ſhoots 
leſs Occaſion requires it; as when a low Stan- | forth three, reſpect muſt be had to their Thick- 
«rd is hurt by a Neighbour that overgrows him; neſs and Fitneſs for Fruit, and to maintain the 
ſuch a Caſe, ſome Branches that annoy the o- F — and accordingly to be retained or cut 
der may be prun'd, and left to bear Fruit at greater off. TY 
woht than otherwiſe ſuch Trees ought, that you 46. Wall Stone · fruit Trees do well in putting 
ay receive ſome Fruit before they are quite out ſpreading Branches or Shoots of the ſume Tear, 
of off for moſt Trees are too apt to ſhoot upwards. 
12. Thick Branches, that are grown from the 47, Never preſerye ſapleſs Branches, Ex” 
ds of others tolerably thick and long, muſt be] 48, A Dwarf, Pear-tree of a plentiful Bearer, 
off ſhort that others may grow in their Stead; muſt be prun'd ſhorter than others, leſt the 
x if they were continued and pruned accord- | — Weight of its Fruit cauſe it to ſpread 
bob the —_ Method, they would grow|or open tao much, which is no pleaſing Fi- 
ing and n „ I | gue. | 
% The xt Jag ſhort and tump-wiſe, is 49. In Mey take care that good Branches of 
erally uſed, where a Branch that was long and] Wall-fruit creep not behind the Supporters or 
yeak, is grown vigorous, and puts forth at its Lettice- frame. | 
nd two or three ſtrong Branches; it ſhould | 50. A languiſhing Pear-tree may be reſtored 
ure been ſhorten'd while it was weak, and muſt| by Pruning and removal into better Ground, but 
ſerved ſo yet. a never a Peach- tree, eſpecially if Gum yy ie 
25. If the Branch, cut ſtump-wiſe, has pro-] 51. If « young Dwarf - tree has been ſpoiled 
bed no Branches for Wood; but a thick Branch| by Pruning or Accident, fo that it is thinner 
t or near the Place of the Stump, it muſt alſo] on one Side than another, on which it chances 
e cut ſtump· wiſe, unleſs the old one was left| to put forth a Branch, though of falſe Wood, it 
0 long, which then ought to be cut agzin. | may be allowed to be continued of a greater 
36, If an old well-liking Tree be diſordered] Length, then otherwiſe the general Rules do 
th falſe Wood by ill pruneng, take it lower by admit, | 
utting off a Branch or two yearly, till it is ut-| 42, When a Tree forms many Branches, ſome 
iciently ſhorten'd, if it be a good Kind worth| ſtrong, others weak, it may ſoon produce Fruit; 
reſervmg 5 otherwiſe graft upon it a better] but if few, and thoſe ſtrong, it produces no 
rt. Fruit, till in time it is grown fuller of Branches, 
37. Some Trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that | that abate its vigorous Shoots. 
y cannot the firft Year be reduced to a ſmall] 53. When Trees, by reaſon of their Vigour in 
ompaſs: Such muſt be allow'd to extend them-| Growth, do not bear Fruit, leave upon them a 
ves, or elſe they will produce falſe Wood; you| great deal of old Wood, > 
uy afterwards reduce — 54. It is good to review preſently after Pruning, 
| 38. A vigorous Tree can never have too many | in order to amend ſome Faults that probably may 
Manches, if well ordered, nor a weak one too] be committed, 8 | __ 
AY, | 55. When à Tree puts forth much ſtronger 
29. The Branches of falſe Wood, or Suckers, | Shoots on one Bide than on the other, a great 
as to Peach. trees and other Stone Fruit, are not] Part of the ſtrong Branches muſt be cut off cloſe 
d defetive of Eyes or Buds, as thoſe that grow | to the Body of ſome of them, ſtump- wiſe. 
n Yexvel Fruit trees: If there be a ſmall Num- 36. In all ſorts of Trees allow leſs Length to 
rr, em near Trees in a like Caſe ; but| the weak than ſtrong Branches. 
many, and thoſe og the lower Part of the Tree, 59, It js common upon all Trees, eſpecially the 
ae of them may be ſeparated to renew the | more ancient, to find weak Branches which want 
. OY Ke | Nownitb went ; therefore at the grand Pruning, or 
2 Trees have a Branch or two, i not aſtner, pap _ others; or 
, predomanant. Where the Vigour is equal: ſornetunes a ſuperior Branch that is too yigorous, 
J riled it is beſt ; but if it inclines to one Side] whereby the weak may be better repleith'd. 
He than another, it 3s faulty. $8, When an a Branch requires ſhortening 
A Wood-branch on the Inſide of a Dent aut it eloſe to another, that it may heal over, but 
welcome, if favourably placed to ſupply 2 thin ſur hen a lower is . out off, do it ſloping or at a little 
r | Daftance, that & new owe may grow out of it. 
42. Frunt-buds of Pear and Apple trees, ſume- $9. When a ſong Branch is cut pretty cloſe, 
un form themſelves the ſamt Year.in which|and produces nothing but weak ones towards its 
0 branch they are inherent to is form'd, as End, ät is mot lakely to make a good Figure. 
: — the Buds of Stone fruit do ; ut Go, If a young crocked Tree produces a fine 
Part it is to or three Years longer he- Branch below the Crook, cut the Head off clole 
tre the ner 
larmer come to perfection. to that Brauch. 1 75 a 1 
1112 I. 
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61. If a thick Shoot puts forth on a Wall- tree, if the Trees grow too top-heavy, the Head my 


it may be better preſerved on it, tho? ill placed 
than on a Dwarf, becauſe by nailing Ligatures, it 
ſelf or thoſe that grow from it, may be turned 
often to a convenient Place, which cannot be ſo 
well effected on Standard Dwarf-trees. 

62. Tho? five, ſix or ſeven Inches be uſually the 
proper Length to leave Wood-branches at, yet 


they muſt very often be left longer or ſhorter, as 


Occaſion requires, upon the Conſideration of the 
Vigour or Weakneſs of the Tree, Thickneſs or 
Smallneſs of the Branch to be cut, the Fullneſs or 
Vacuity of the Place of its Poſition 3 and the 
Heighth of other Branches 7 the ſame Tree. 

63. The Objections againſt skilful Pruning do 
not deſerve an Anſwer. 

64. When a fine Fruit-branch ſhoots many 
others, which ſeem fit for Fruit, if they cauſe no 
Confuſion, and that the Tree has Vigour, parti- 
cularly, in Pear-trees they may be preſerv'd. 

65. If it happens ſometimes, eſpecially upon 
Wall-trees, that a vigorous R after it has 
put forth, the ſame Year of his Growth, ſmall 
Shoots towards the Head or End, does alſo ſhoot 
afterwards below, theſe laſt may be preſerv'd 
for Wood-branches, and are therefore to be ſhor- 
ten'd, and the others look'd upon as Fruit- 
branches. | 

66. There is no ſcruple to be made, even in 
old Trees, eſpecially Pear, Apple and Apricock- 
trees, of abating thick Branches on certain Sides, 
that by ill ordering prove too long and thick; 
tho' it be not convenient, without abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, to cut many thick Branches which ſtand 
over weak ones, ſhot from the ſame Parts, leſt the 
Sap, which fed the larger, flows ſo plentifully 
into the leſſer, that it cauſes them to put forth 
much falſe Wood and Suckers. 

67. Branches ſhot from the Ends of others, are 
commonly good Wood, yet ſometimes it hap- 
pens otherwiſe, and then they muſt be corrected, 

PRUNING CHISEL, a broad Inſtrument like 
an ordinary Chiſel, the Handle being of Iron, 
above a Foot long, with a Knob at the End, and 
the Edge alike on both Sides; not ſloping on one 
Side like the Joyner's, but plain as a Knife, and 
very thin, about three or four Inches in breadth , 
or elſe 'tis made like a Stone-cutter's Chzſel only 
longer and broader at the Edge, which with the 
Help of a Mallet, takes oft a Bough without in- 
Juring the Bark of the Tree, and theſe together 
are more governable than any-other Inſtrument. 

PRUNIN G Foreft Trees, a Work that requires 
much Skill and Care; and for which general 
Rules cannot well be given, becauſe of the great 
Variety which is met with in doing it; only you 
may obſerve in general, that whatſoever Shape 
you deſign your Tree ſhall have, you muſt, as 
much as you can, form it to that Shape while 
it is young, becauſe young ones will beſt bear 
Pruning when their Boughs are ſmall, and are 
ſooneſt healed when cut off: But for thoſe Trees 
that are deſigned for Timber, 
tious of cutting off their Heads, eſpecially thoſe 
that have great Piths, and all ſoft Woods: But 


you muſt be cau- 


— 


be abated to lighten them; which in many 7,, 
is better to be done by thinning ſome of 
Boughs that ſhoot out of the Sides of the ws 
Branches, ſo as to let the Wind have a ba ; 
thro' em, than by cutting off the main Bran 
themſelves, eſpecially if they are defign{g 

preading Trees; but if for ſpiring ones, ih 
one by rubbing off the Buds, as they put oxy 
the Spring, and by ſhredding up the Side Sy 
which muſt be done ſparingly, fo as to lem 
Bough here and there; and when any new Sy 
put out you may ſave them and cut off the 
mer; ever taking care to cut off the largeſ, y 
leave the ſmalleſt to give a Check to the 
when it runs up too much to the Head, ſo u 
endanger the breaking of it where the Bodpist 
weak; but where you find it ſtrong andable d 
bear it, you may be the bolder in ſhreddngefit 
up, minding always to proportion the Heal tothe 
Body by lopping it ſmall, and by maintainiagi 
the leading Shoot particularly, taking care thi 
it does not run up with a Fork, till you have g 
your Tree to the intended Height; then lett 
Head break out, and cut off all the Side-Bougks 

But if you find the Side-boughs till break 
out, and that your Top is able to ſuſtain it 
to the Boughs that put out in the Spring, giret 
Summer-prunixg a little after Midſummer, at 
ting them very cloſe : This will cauſe the But 
to cover and kill them, ſo as not to ſhoot out 
gain; which is the only way to make your Tit 
grow with a fine ſtraight and handſome Body. 

Moſt People indeed are againſt pruningTimbe: 
trees at all: It muſt be allowed that where Tres 
grow naturally ſtraight, it is the better way; bi 
it cannot be thought that the pruning of a you 
Tree, provided you cut the Boughs cloſe, al 
do them any great Harm, becauſe they heal tix 
Wound quite, or if they do not, the Cut lying ua 
the Pith, can be no Prejudice if the Tree is ui 
for a Beam, or for any other Occaſion where i 
uſed ſquare, or for any other Uſes, which requi 
its being quarter'd, becauſe it brings any ſuchſe 
fects to be near the Edge, and ſo the fore pu 
will be ſound. 

As for Foreſt-trees, that are grown large, te 
ſhould not indeed be prun d at all, except in 
of very great Neceſſity, and in ſuch Caſes yu# 
to wand: the cutting off large Boughs as much 
you can; but whatever Boughs you cut 
them off ſmooth and cloſe, ſo as the Bark ou 
ſoon cover the Places; and ſloping, ſo as Wy 
Water may run off, and not ſoak into them; 
if the Bough you cut off is large and the Tree þ 
cut it off at ſome diſtance from the Tree, ® 
three or four Foot; or where you find an Js 
Shoots coming out at the Sides of it; but len 
no Stumps by any means to ſtand out at an 
ſtance, becauſe they cannot be covers 
Bark till the Diameter of the Tree Bun 

ond it; and in the mean time the Stump 
be continually rotting, and become as if 


QLD 


Conduit- pipe to convey Water to the Heart - 
Tree, which will certainly decay and hol 
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and all Boughs that grow upright, 
14 or ſmall, you are to cut off not ficht 
6 over, but ſloping u wards; and for thoſe 
Fs which lean from the Head, cut the Slope 
FF lower Side, and if you have occaſion to 
e any great Wounds, cover them over with 
lay mir d with Horſe Dung, and they will the 
eal. | | 
* Tree grows crooked, cut it off ſloping 
wards at the crooked Place, and nurſe up one 
tbe principal Shoots, to be a leading Shoot, ex- 
nt it be of ſuch a Sort, as is ſubject to die when 
ed. of which the Beech-tree is one of the 
l to head: Or if any Trees are "uy great, do 
+ meddle with them ; but crooked Trees may 
made ſtraight by ſhredding up of the Side- 
anches, till you come above the Crook, where 
ey are young. Pu 
The beſt time to prune Trees is in February, 
kich ſhould be repeated where there is need of 
min every Year, that ſo the Tree may eaſily 
rere the Knot, and the Place will not be very 
ſubject ta put forth Suckers, becauſe the Sap has 
lud norecourſe to it; only you are to obſerve, 
at if you are to cut a Bough of any bigneſs, that 
you give it a Chop or two underneath, leſt when 
t falls, it ſhould ſtrip away Part of the Bark 
ith it; and likewiſe, if you keep any Trees 
for Pollards, that you Head them every ten 
ſears; for if you ſuffer the Boughs to grow large, 
hey will be the longer before the Bark covers 
them, and be apt to let Water into the Body, 
which will ſoon ſpoil their bearing of Lop. 
PRUNING of 3 a Work to be per- 
form'd yearly ; and the Reaſons given for it are, 
Nil, becauſe it makes the Trees laſt the longer: 
$condly, becauſe it gives em a handſome Shape; 
and Lach, for that it is a Benefit to the Fruit, 
both as to Quantity, Beauty and Goodneſs. 
It makes the Tree laſt the longer; for by this 
mix, all needleſs Branches are loppd off, 
and none left but ſuch as are neceſlary to the 
Beauty of the Tree, and are Bearers; whereas, on 
the other ſide, if the Tree was never prun d, but 
all the Branches ſuffer'd to grow, they would 
dan! drain it of its Sap, and make it die in a 
ſhort Time. 


Scondly, Pruning makes a Tree look hand- 
lome ; ta which purpoſe four Things are to be 
regarded; 1. That the Stem be ſeven or eight 
Inches long from the Graft, which makes the 
Calture eaſier when the Trees are grown up and 
come to ſpread. 2. That the Tree may be round 
without any viſible Vacancy. 3. That it ought to 
open in the Middle, that the Sun may more 
) penetrate to ripen and colour the Fruit. 4. 
lt ought to be well adorn'd with regular Branches 
m every Side; and this is the way to give the 
Tree an agreeable Figure. 
N. Pruning is a Benefit to the Fruit ; for 
the Sap being not waſted in the Nouriſhment of 
the Branches that are unneceſſary, the Fruit has 
wn Aſſiſtance from it, and conſequently 
es larger and more beautiful. 
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as the Leaves are fallen off: The uſual Practice 
of ſome Gardeners is to prune thoſe that do not 
ſhoot over vigorouſly in January, but for luxu- 
riant and vigorous Trees, they prune them in 
March, | | 

As for the Reaſons of theſe different Times of 
Pruning, it muſt be obſerv'd, that ſome Trees 
are weak, and others ſtrong and vigorous : Thoſe 
that are weak are prur'd in Fanuary, before the 
Sap is in Motion, which ought to be preſerv'd 
entire for them, they ſtanding in need of it all; 
but the ſtrong and vigorous Shooters are not to be 
prun'd but in their Sap, which in the Month of 
March begins to be in Motion 3 this is proper to 
diſcharge part of the Sap, and fortify the Bearers: 
The Virgouleuſe, the Kobine, and ſuch as ſhoot - 
out more Branches for Wood than for Fruit, are 
of the laſt Sort. WER 

Theſe are the Reaſons given by French Gar- 
deners, of the neceſſity of Pruning our Trees, 
which undoubtedly are very juſt ; as likewiſe 
the Times they preſcribe for doing it are very 

* but our Engliſh Gardeners have found 

y Experience that Trees require another Pyun- 
ing, between thoſe they call the Winter and the 
Summer Pruning; which laſt begins about the 
Middle of May, and laſts till ſome Days in June. 
Now, the Pruning we ſpeak of is perform'd in 
April and the Beginning of May; and that which 
gives the Occaſion for it, is this: Our Garde- 
ners frequently find ſeveral Trees blighted by a 
virulent Blaſt, which ſcorches and ſhrivels up the 
tender Leaves, and kills ſome of the young 
Shoots, even d6wn to the old Wood: To recover 
Trees ſo damnified, the following Operation is 
perform'd. | | 

Firſt, They prune all the damnify'd Leaves, 
and only ſhorten the young Shoots, though they 
are not touch'd with the Blights. , 

Secondly, If the Shoots are blighted, then they 
cut all that are tainted, and ſhorten the Head of 
the Tree to ſuch a Proportion, as they judge the 
Root will require, to make the Tree puſh out vi- 
gorous ſhoots again. 

Thirdly, When this is perform'd, they open 
the Earth in a Circle, about the Root of a dwarf 
Tree, and in a Semi- circle, about thoſe of a Wall- 
tree: Then they put in a little ſnort Mulch a- 
bout the Root; and if it be a dry Seaſon, water 
it once or twice a Week, and at the ſame time 
they ſprinkle the Branches with a Hand Engine, 
or a Watering Pot. 

It is found by Experience, that this Applica- 
tion made to Trees that have been ſo injured in 
their firſt ſhooting in April and May, has re- 
cover'd them to a good State of Health by the 
Month of Auguſt following: We do not find that 
M. De la Quintini, or the other French Authors, 
take any Notice that theſe Accidents heppen to 
their Trees in France in the Months of April and 
May, tho they very often do to ours in England. 

oceeding now to the Rules to be practiſed by 
thoſe which would underſtand how to prune Fruit- 
trees: A very good Author of our Country ſup- 


Ide pwper Seaſon to begin to prune is, as ſoon 


poſes there are five Sorts of Branches on a Tree 
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to be prun'd, viz. Branches for Wood, Branches 
for Fruit, ifregular Branches, Branches of falſe 
Wood, and Fxariant Branches : The Wood- 
branches are thoſe that form the Shape of the 
Tree, which are prun'd from four to twelve Inches, 
according to the Vigour of the Tree. 

Secondly, The Fruit-branches are ſlenderer than 
the former ; their Eyes are near one to the other, 

and large, by which the Fruit-buds are form'd : 
"They top thoſe that are too long, and conſequent- 
ly not ſtrong enough to ſupport their Fruit, leav- 
ing ſuch entire as are of a juſt Length, cutting off 
ary the Extremity of the Branch, which 1s of 
great Benefit to the Fruit-bud. 
| is The irregular Branches are ſmall and 
confuſed, and are neither fit for Wood nor Fruit 
and that is the Reaſon why they muſt be taken 
off. 

Fourthly, The Branches of falſe Wood, are 
thoſe that grow upon the right Wood-branches, 
and have flat Eyes at a diſtance onę from another, 
for which Reaſon they are uſeleſs, and muſt be 
removed. 

Fifthly, The luxuriant Branches are fuch as 
ſhoot out from the large Wood-branches ; they 
are as big about as one's Finger, and ſtraight as a 
Taper, having a ſmooth, even Bark, and broad 
Eyes at a diftance from one another : All thoſe 
ought to be cut off, unleſs the Gardener finds he 
wants ſome of them to fill up the Vacancy, in 


—— 


which Caſe they muſt be ſuffer'd to ſtand. þt 


Some are for cutting off all the luxuriant Bran- 
ches, becauſe they waſte too much of the Sap, 
which prejudices the other Branches, and entire 
deſtroys the Tree: It is true, that if the Branc 
be of no uſe, the Gardener is in the right to cut 
it off; but if it be neceſſary for the Figure of the 
Tree, thoſe of the beſt Judgment maintain, it 
ought to ſtand, and that it will be no way pre ju- 
dicial to the Tree, if it be prun'd ten or twelve 
Inches, according to the Vigour of the Tree; for 
this puts a Stop to the Sap, which being thruſt 
forward, 2 the luxuriant Branch on all 
Sides, and produces new Shoots, which take 
up part of the Sap; I ſay part, becauſe the Paſ- 
ſage of theſe new Branches is ſtrait, and conſe- 
- quently cannot have Room for all that was recei- 
ved by the Mother Branch at its Entrance : By 
this Means, the Sap being ſtopp'd in its Courſe, it 
will of neceſlity recoil back into the larger neigh- 
bouring Branches, and leave the luxuriant Branch 
no more than a moderate Quantity, which in 
time will produce food Branches : This has been | 
'experienc'd on Wall Peach-trees, which have pro- 
duced good Fruit and Wood-branches to fill up 
the Vacancy. | 
But in cafe one of theſe new Branches ſhould' 
incline to be luxuriant, the Gardener has no more 
to do, than to pinch them ſeveral times: The 
Operation, which is perform'd with his Nails, 
reſtrains the Sap. | 
As to the Pruning of Trees that are juſt planted, 
ſome, in a good Number of them, may probably. 
give no more than one Shoot, ſome two, and bot 


veniency, when a Tree has yielded 


| permoſt muſt be choſen for the Figure of th 


ö 
ſuch an ir 4 
n 
one Shoot, and that too ariſes from the Fans 
of the Stem, the beſt and ſhorteſt way y 
take it off, and the Tree will certainly ond 
ſeveral good Branches the Year following: 
this, by the way, is upon a Suppoſition that 1 
Tree has not been aſſaulted by the Worms, « 
the Root is ſound and good; otherwiſe it a 
to be pull'd up, and another put into its Par 
But if this Branch has ſhot below the f 
of the Stem, then the Stem muſt be cn 
the Branch, and the Branch ſhorten'd to tw 
or four Eyes; and it muſt be propped the fy 
Year to make it ſtraight ; Some Maſtick of 
Wax muſt be put on the Top of the Stem & 
It is cut. 
If a Tree has produc'd two Branches q . 
ſame Side, the u permoſt muſt be cut to thre 
or four Eyes; and for the other, it muſt becu t 
the Thickneſs of a Crown. piece: This will a 
duce two Fruit- branches; but if the lowernd 
be larger than that above it, the uppermoſt a 
be cut off and the ſecond e ſhortening 
to three or four Eyes, and cutting the Stem d 
to it. 

When the Tree has produced ſeveral Branch 


ſome of which are ill plac'd; thoſe that arg 1 


ber, but ill placed. | To temedy 


Tree, and ſhorten'd to three Eyes, which mu 
lo plac'd, as to conduce to the Roundneſs df th 
Tree, in which Caſe, the Eyes ought to be pu 
in the Outſide, and not within, except in & 
Bevire Pears, whoſe Wood-branches would gn 
too ſtraggling, if the Eyes were on the Oui 
As for the other Branches, that have an irregula 
Situation, they muſt be prun'd to the Thi 2 
of a Crown - piece, or cut ſloping, and the in 
gular Branches taken off. 

If the Tree, thus prun'd, ſhould produce hat 
ſome Branches the Year following, the Garden 
muſt always have Regard to the Beauty of iti 
Pruning, preſervin ſbch as are for Fruit, cutting 
off the dasein ranches, and Pruning tot 
Thickneſs of a Crown, or ſlopewiſe, thole tut 
W be ill plac'd, to make them become Branca 
to bear Fruit, and above all things, avoiduyi 
Confuſion of Branches. . 

Pruning ſlope wiſe, and to the Thickneſs dt 
Crown- piece were the Invention of M. IA 

uintini, and are very neceſſary for the oy: 
of Fruit-branches, and more N 5 
will contribute to the Beauty of the Lie 
Wood Branch being retrenched after thus 
ner, the Sap wants Branches to fill, Wheat 
it moves on every Side, till it thruſts out not 
three Fruit-branches ; and ſuppoſe it thruls® 
none, which rarely happens, the Tree rece 
no Damage from it. 

As to the uſual way of Pruning young Plant 
tion-trees, that have been planted four Len 
they are ſuppoſed to have Fruit and yi 
branches, after the third Pruning ; ſo that the 72 
of the Tree muſt be conſulted in retre 


nenced C 
fore follo 
what was 
Gardener 
pleaſes, 


Felt! 


on the ſame Side, and others in a greater Num- 


nine 


Branches more or leſs, that is, from fou 1100 
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2s, obſerving to leave the higheſt Eye of e- Abundance of whoſe Sap you have all Wood-bran- 
17 h on the Outſide, the better to form ches, and none for Fruit, are to be prun'd after 
und; the Gardener may make uſe of aſa different Manner from the former; thoſe re- 
op, and tie the Wood-branches, with ſome|quire a ſhort Pruning z theſe, on the contrary, 
nfier-twigs, about it: Tt will contribute much to|muſt have a long one: This is calbd charging the 
+ beautiful Figure of the Tree: For what re- Wood. branches, to oblige em to produce Fruit. 
ins, there is no neceſſity any Regard ſhould| The long Pruning conſiſts in leaving ten or 
had to the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon twelve Inches of the Wood-branch that ſhoots 
ken you are to begin Pruning. > out from the laſt Year's Pruning: This is done to 
teveral old Gardeners have, indeed, inſiſted, N the Tree from running out ſo much into 
at vigorous Trees ought to be prun'd in the Wood, and to make it ſhoot out more in Fruit: 
Wane; and thoſe that are more ſparing of their But if when this is done, the Tree, ſuppoſed by 
nts. in the Increaſe : And the Reaſon given] the way to be an old one, does not yet bear 
them is, that Pruning by no means promotes Fruit; if Credit muſt be given to the ancient Gar- 
e Fruit, if it be not done in the Wane : They|deners, a Hole muſt be made through the Stem, 
1d, that the Reaſon why ſome Trees are ſo long|and a Peg of dry Oak thruſt into it: This they 


lanted or grafted either in the Increaſe or Full|and make the Tree bear Fruit: Others, who are 
if the Moon: But tho' moſt Gardeners were of|of the ſame Opinion, ſay, that one of the Roots 
that Opinion, and that there are ſome who con-|ſhould be ſplit, and a Stone cloſed in it, and 
inue {till to be miſ-led by the ſame Error: It's that this will have the ſame Effect as the Oaken 

ain, they have no ſolid Ground for ſuch an Peg: Others, again, have Recourſe to the Moon's 
Emagination 3 and M. De la Quintin, who de-|Decreaſe; but all theſe Precepts are very frivo- 
arts very great Credit, declares ſolemnly, that|lous : Let us rather rely on the Practice of M. de 
after a diligent Obſervation of the Moon's Chan- la Quintini, one of the moſt ingenious Men of 
ges for thirty Years, and an Inquiry whether they|the Age, who was forced to go to the very Source 
had any Influence in Gardening, the Affirmative of this Metal in the Tree, that is, he retrenched 
I which had been long eſtabliſh'd amongſt them, one or two of its Roots, and upon trial, he found 
he prov'd it was no weightier than old Womens this Expedient infallible. The ſame Experiment 
Tales, and that it had been advanced by unexpe- has been try'd in the Months of November and 
nenced Gardeners : He adds, that he had there- December, upon old Trees that were too vigorous, 
fore followed what was reaſonable, and rejected] ſhooting out into nothing but Wood-branches ; 
what was otherwiſe ; and that in ſhort, let the two large Roots have been cut off from ſome, 
Gardener graft at what Time of the Moon he|and three from others? and the Year following 
pleaſes, if his Graft be good, and grafted upon a|they bore an extraordinary Crop. Mr. Carpen- 
Proper Stock, provided he does it like an Artiſt, ter informs us, that ſome Years ago, a Gentleman 

will be ſure to ſucceed; and that, in the ſame|in England try'd the like Experiment; he had in 
Manner, let him ſow what Grain he pleaſes, and|his Garden twelve dwarf Pear-trees, that af- 
plant as he pleaſes, in any Quarter of the Moon, | ter eight or nine Year's Planting, had not bore 
te would anſwer for the Succeſs of the firſt and|any Fruit; he took off from fix of theſe Trees 
aſt Day being equally favourable. This is the|the Bark fix Inches broad, and half round the 
Opinion of a Perſon, who muſt be allow'd to have|Girt of each Tree; from the ſix others, fix Inches 
the moſt Experience in this Age. broad likewiſe, and quite round each Tree: The 


branches are prun'd in Trees not over vigorous, |the ſix laſt, ſome died, and the others languiſh'd 
to the End, the Stock might ſupply the more and were not like to live long, whereas the ſix 
, nd produce more vigorous Shoots; and for he barked but half round, continued in a thriv- 
thoſe Trees whoſe Wood-branches are long, they ing Condition, and bore Fruit. | 
muſt be prun'd very ſhort, ſhorter in a —— As for the Manner how the Buds form them- 
than a free Stock; and the Reaſon why a Quince |ſelves into Fruit through this Separation, it may 
E is prun'd ſhorter than a free Stock, is, be- be thus conceived z the Tree, when ſome of the 
auſethe former ſhoots out more Fruit than Wood- Roots are retrenched, has then no more than a 
bran whereas, on the contrary, the free moderate Sap, which rounds the Buds and makes 
Jack has more Branches for Wood than Fruit; them knit; but when the Sap over-abounds, it 
"Pon which Account, they prune the former |ſwells too much in the Buds, and makes them 


that they may have good Wood-branches, grow long inſtead of round. 


a = *, » 7” *% QI Ir 


* more Bearers. Short Pruning conſiſts in|ver'd, and thoſe that are largeſt examin'd; thoſe 
oy, the Wood-branch, which forms the Figure] are the Roots which ate to be retrenched, gene- 
the Tree, down to two or three Eyes: This|rally two or three, ſometimes four, on one Side 
Operation is obſerv'd in weak Trees, from which| or the other, according to the Vigour of the Tree, 
uu are to expect no Fruit but from the larger] but it muſt —_ be three or four Inches from 
Branches, and the better to ſtrengthen em, you |the Body of the Tree; which being done, there is 
retrench all that are incapable of bearing. |nothing remains but to cover the Roots with 
Thoſe Trees that are too vigorous, from the |Earth, and the _ * * bear. 3 
2 u 
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efore they bear Fruit, is, becauſe they were|pretend will reſtrain the over-abundance of Sap, 


As to the Manner of Pruning; the Wood - Effect of this was, wy all ſet for bearing; but of 


Ua er the other to be longer, that they may] In lopping the Roots, they muſt be all unco- | 


continued upon it till the following Vear, they 
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But in caſe the Tree, not bearing Fruit, be 
yon and vigorous, ſuch an one ought to have a 
ong Pruning, that 1s, of between ten and twelve 
Inches, which is to be done in March : The falſe 
Wood, and unneceſſary Branches ought to be 


will ſuck up good Store of the Sap, and ſo mo- 
derate it, that the Remainder will produce Fruit- 
branches: As for theſe Trees that are ſick 
and languiſhing, the Reader is referr'd to the 
Article Diſeaſes of Trees, where it's hop'd, he 
will meet with that which will prove to his Satis- 
faction. | | 

- It remains, that a few Words ſhould be added 
concerning another Sort of Pruning,call'd Crochet- 
wiſe Pruning, which is ſometimes neceſſary for 
filling up a Vacancy that disfigures the Head of a 
Dwarf. Nothing was ever better contriv'd, and 
the World is oblig'd for it to M. De la Duintim: - 
It's done upon a large Wood-branch that is prun'd 
to three or four Inches long, which will there- 
upon produce ſeveral good Branches juſtly ſitu- 
ated. This has been experienced in a dwarf 
Tree, and has had the defir'd Succeſs. | 

PRUNING-Hooxk, a Tool uſed chiefly by 
Gardeners, who when they have a Fence of Yoke- 
Elms will have Occaſion for it to trim them; and 
without which he cannot ſo well be able to do 
it: The way of managing this Hook is eaſily 
learnt by any who have the leaſt Diſpoſition to 
Gardening. | 

PrxUNING-KNIFE, an Inſtrument ſo very ne- 
ceſſary, that a Gardener ought always to carry 
it about him; there being a thouſand Occaſions 
in Gardening, where he will want to make uſe of 
it : Some Pruning-knifes are to ſhut in and others 
not: They ſerve to trim the Roots of Plants be- 
fore they are put into the Ground, and to prune 
Trees and Shrubs. 

PARM ICA, or Sneeze-wort, call'd by ſome the 
eternal Flower; deſcribed in general to be a Plant 
that ſhoots forth from its Root woody Branches, 
about a Foot and a half high. They are covered 
with a Sort of Wool, and the Leaves are little, 
narrow, hairy, and of a whitiſn Colour; at the 
Ends of theſe Branches grow Flowers like Plumes 
of Feathers, cut at Top into yellow Stars. They 
are produced by the Embryo, are contained in 
a ſcaly Cup, and are ſhining, ſome Gold Colour 
and ſome Silver. The Embryo of this Flower 
turns to a hairy Seed, oblong and blackiſh. 

The French call this Flower “' Immortelle, and 
we after them, the eternal Flower ; but Mr. Car- 
penter ſays, it is more properly call'd as above, 
Ptarmica or Sneeze-wort, 1t being next to an 
Abſurdity to give the Name of Immortal or Eter- 
nal to one, when there are ſeveral Plants endued 
with that Quality; as the Gnaphalium Amaran- 
tho afine Breyre, or Globe- Amaranthus, the 
Gnaphalium Mons-Peſſulanum, or Cotton-Weed of 
1 and a new Plant lately brought from 
the Cape of good Hope, call'd Conixa Africana, or 
Fleabane of Africa; of all which Plants, the 
Thrums or Heads that are on the Stalks will keep 


Monſieur Chomell ſays, there are three Sg, 
theſe Plants, viz. the White, the Yellow, and . 
variegated with Gridelin and White; that the 
always delight the Sight, whether they are / 
or not, that the White is good for nothing but p 
ſpoil Beds, that the Gridelin-white have 2 
Flower than the reſt, and in conſiderable Nun 
bers, and ſhoot out a great many Branche 
which Branches are ſo overcharg'd with f 
Flowers, that they would fall down if not ſap 
ported: Theſe are the Flowers of which the Has 
make their Bouquets, to adorn and dreſs uy thy 
Altars in the Winter Seaſon, when no oth 
Flowers are to be had, and they have an Arty 
tincture the white Ptarmica's with Red, Puri 
Yellow, &c. 

The Ptarmica's are ſown in open Groundinthe 
Months of September and Ofoher and in heck 
either at the latter End of February or the len- 
ning of March : It muſt be done in the Enddfy 
Bed, big enough to hold the Seed; let them be 
well cover'd with your Hand, and leave em tl 
they come up, and then it is time enough tows 
ter them with your Watering Pot: They muſt be 
ſown either a little ſcatteringly or in Drills: To 
preſerve them from Froſts, they muſt be cover{ 
with ſomething or other that may keep then 
warm; let it be clean, and when the Weather i 
fair, that Covering is to be taken off, that they 
may have the Benefit of the Sun, the firſt Prix 
cipal of Vegetation. | 

In March or April when they are fit to be tran 
planted ; they muſt be taken up, and ſet ina 
Place proper for them ; they muft be waterla 
firſt to haſten their Growth, and the Gardenermul 
continue to do ſo, till they have broaght forth 
their Seed, after which they are good for nothung, 
and may be thrown away; as ſoon as any Weeds 
are perceiv'd coming up amongſt them, the Place 
muſt be clear'd of them, or they will hinder tit 
Growth of the Flower. 

Pris Ax, a Decoction of Pearl-barley, L. 

uoriſh, Raiſins, &c. being a cooling Ir 
rink for one in a Fever, and much uſed by tht 
French. ; 

PuDDING, a Diſh much in vogue, eſpecially 
with ns in England, and prepared ſo many Va 
that it would be endleſs to inſert em. There u 
thoſe that are made of Capons and Calves linen: 
For the former let a quarter of a Pound of = 
Leaf Fat be chopt ſmall, with a Pound of 
Livers, and as much of the Fleſh of Capons, 
let all be well ſeaſon'd with fine Herbs, Chi 
Pepper, Salt, Numeg, beaten Cloves, Cinnam® 
ſix Yolks of raw Eggs, and two Quarts of 
then fill up the Guts of a Hog, Sheep or Lab 
and boil your Pudding in Milk, with Salt, 5 
Lemon, and Bay Leaves: They muſt be Þ 
upon a Gridicon, and ſerved up with 
Juice. Another Sort of Pudding is made by m 
cing a Calves Liver, and then pound it in à f. 
tar, with Hog's Fat, to the Quantity of 3 
Part, which muſt likewiſe be cut into ſmal = 
Pieces, let this Mixture be ſeaſon'd as before, 
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their natural Colours many Years. 


ſtuffed into Hogs or Calves Guts. Tbeſ * 


P-UL 


PUL _ 


— A... be ſcalded in White-wine, with Salt 
Sorts g 7 * leaves, over a gentle Fire, and left 


by 4 a young Hen; the dreſſing of which 
* pe able if realy done. As for fat Pullets 
Nan. ed with Olives, you may conſult that Article 
nches, * 0. Now to order fat Pullets after our own 


th a Farce is to be prepar'd with Bacon, 
of 10 e Ladder, Veal Sweet-breads, and a little 
Fa row; as alſo Truffles, Muſhrooms, Artichoke 
bons, Capers, and a little Garlick, all ſcalded, 
a nced and well ſeaſon'd: The Pullets Bodies bein 
Arty fed with this Farce, and well tied up witha g 

«of Bacon on their Breaſts, muſt be wrapt up 


\Paper and roaſted: Then they may be dreſſed 
+4 2 little Sauce made of Truffles, Muſhrooms, 
hovies, a few Capers and Veal-gravy, all 
hopt ſmall, ſtew'd and well ſoak d: You muſt 
IO add a little Cullis and ſqueeze in the Juice 
an Orange when the Diſh is ready to be 


red up. 

You * farce fat Pullets upon the Bones with 
m, after this manner: After you have roaſted 
dem. mince well the Fleſh of their Breaſts, with 
led Bacon, a Piece of dreſſed Gammon, a few 
nſhrooms, Truffles, Chibbols, Parſley and the 
m of a Loaf ſteep'd in Cream, after it has 
m foak'd a little at the Fire; to all theſe when 
thopt very ſmall, you are alſo to add ſome Volks 
Eggs; after which, when you have ſtuffed your 
Allet: upon the Bones with this Farce, let them 
e ſet in order on a Diſh or Baking-pan, and 
read them up neatly on the Top: Then put 
ome whipt Whites of Eggs to them, and bring 
hem to a Colour in. the Oven, If you have ſome 
if this Farce to ſpare, and if any Legs or Wings 
Mt Pallets or Chickens be at hand, they may be 
luffed with it, and theſe will ſerve to garniſh 
your Diſh; a ſmall Ragoo may alſo be made for 
the Pallets of Muſhrooms and Capons Livers, 
els in Cream, to be put underneath them. 
Todreſs fat Pullets à la ſainte Menehout, let your 
Mett be truſſed for boiling, and flit in the 
hinder Part 3 then ſpread them upon a Table 


ly or Dreſſer, break their Bones, and take away 
* le of the Legs; then ſtew them in a Sauce- 
as pan vith a great deal of good Lard, a little 
* aſſey, Chibbol, and other ſeaſoning Ingre- 


tients; leave them in the ſame Pan, and after- 
cover them with ſome thinSlices of Bacon, 
ad ſet them between two Fires, one on the Lid, 
other underneath ; but the Fire muſt 
te too quick: You muſt alſo put ſome Slices 
Onions to them; and when they are ready, 
thx or be neatly breaded, put into an Oven 
2 while, to give them a Colour, and ſerv'd 
p hot with a Remolade underneath, if you have 
=o SEE 
er Side-diſh of fat Pullets in Filets may 
Hüte der d: When they have been roaſted, 
of Filets and all the F leſt be neatly taken 
ber ter thoſe Filets from the Fat, and lay 
: r of a-Diſh while you are pre- 
- *Yor, | 
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paring the following Sauce for them: Chop ſome 
Parſley, with a little Chibbol, Capers and Gar- 
lick, and let all, when well ſeaſon'd, be put into 
a Stew-pan, with a ſmall Quantity of Oil and 
Vinegar : Let them be well temper'd together, 
{queezing in the Juice of a Lemon; but you muſt 
not ſet the Sauce upon the Fire: It may, when 
ready, be pour'd into the Diſh that contains the 
<< which are to be ſerv'd up cold to 

able. | 

To have a fat Pullet (or other Fowl) accom- 
pany'd with a delicious Farce; Take either that 
or a Capon, Pheaſant, Noodcock, or the like, {lit 
it along the Back, and cut out all the Bones 
ou can come at in the Inſide ; then let a Farce 
e made of delicions Meat, viz. the Fleſh of 
oung Pigeons, ſmall Chickens, Snipes, Mauvits, 
c. and a little well ſeaſon'd 00 incor- 
porated with it : When the Pullets are well 
ſtuffed with this Farce, they muſt be neatly ſew'd 
up again, and leiſurely ſtewed between two gentle 
Fires, in a Pot that is well ſtopped, with thin 
Slices of Bacon, Beef-ſteaks, a Piece of green 
Lemon, a Bunch of Herbs, and all Sorts of Spice. 
When it is ready, it muſt be dreſſed upon the 
Back, and put into a Ragoo of Muſhrooms, Veal 


well ſeaſon'd; the Diſh may be ſet out with 
marinated Pigeons, or ſome other proper Garni- 
ture. 

To dreſs fat Pullets with Gammon Sauce, or o- 


Gammon Sauce be made for them, with Capers, 
and a thickening Liquor, adding ſome Lemon- 
juice before they are ſet on the Table: They may 
at another Time be drefled in a Ragoo, with 
Truffles or à la Saintgaraz, or with a Ca. fi Cullis , 
or elſe they may be bak'd or ſtew'd between 
Fires, as many other things. 3 
To make a Pullet pie, and others; when you 
have neatly truſſed your large fat Pullets, and 
broken their Bones, lard them with thick Slips of 
Bacon, and ſeaſon them alſo with fine Herbs, 
Parſley, Chibbol and Spice ; this done, lay them 
in order in a Pie made of ordinary Paſte, with 
freſh Butter, Bards, or thick Slices of Bacon, a 
Bay-leaf or two, and other ſeaſoning Ingredients. 
Laſtly, let the Pies, when well ordered, be baked 
for two or three Hours, according to the Heat o 
the Oven. See Cock, Hen and Capon. | 
PuLe, a Term uſed amongſt Botanifts to ex- 
preſs the Subſtance of Fruit, which is cover'd 
with a Skin or Rind, and is eaten. The French, 
for want of another Word, not without ſome Im- 
ropriety, call it the Fleſb of Fruits. The Word 
Pulp receives ſeveral Epithets to denote all the 
Differences that are to be met with therein. For 


example: 
Brittle Pulp. 

This is ſaid of thoſe Pears which are firm with- 
out being hard, and make a ſort of Noiſe be- 
tween your Teeth when you chew them, ſuch 
as the Meſßre Fean, Winter Bon. chretien, Amadotts, 


Dry Martins, Summer-oranges, and the like. 
L111 | The 


Sweet-breads, Truffles and Artichoke-bottoms, all 


therwiſe z when you have roaſted them, let the 


in the Shade. 


be ſwallow'd, ſuch as the Catillacs, the Double 


PUL. 
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The butter'd and melting Pulp. 

A Pulp, which in a Manner melts in your 
Mouth when you have juſt chew'd it ; ſuch 1s 
the Pulp of le Beurre, Bergamot, Leſchaſſery, 
Craſane, c. and of all Peaches. 

Clammy Pulp. 

Certain Pears that are in ſome meaſure large, 

like the white Beurre, and the Lanſacs growing 


Fine Pulp. 
Is ſaid of excellent Sorts of Pears, as the Leſ- 

chaſſeries, Bergamots and Epines. 

Rugged and meal) Pulp. 


Is faid of certain Pears that have a diſagreeable| 


and ill Taſte; and ſuch are the Doyennes, which 
are too ripe upon the Tree; Cadet Pears, and e- 
ven certain others, Which tho' of an excellent 
Kind, yet have not acquired their natural Goodneſs . 
As the Winter Epines, which have not attained 
to a yellow Colour, and yet are ripe3 and alſo 
Autumn Bergamots growing in a bad Expoſition, 
or in cold and moiſt Ground. ; 

Tender Pulp. 

Certain Pears, which being neither melting 
nor brittle, yet are very good, as the unknown 
Cheneau, Vane Pears, Paſtorelles, and above all 
the Ruſlelets. 

Tough and hard Pulp. 

This is ſaid of certain Pears that have nothing 

that is fine and delicious in them, and can ſcarce 


Flower, Fontarabia, Pearmain, &c. 

Finally, There are certain Fruits which are a 
little Sharp, as the St. Germains; others are a little 
ſour, as the Crajanes; and ſome of the Beurres, 
with which you muſt uſe a little Sugar to cor- 
rect the Defect. 

Others there are which are harſh, called by the 
Country People in France, Reches, as the moſt 
baking Pears are; and this Defect cannot other- 
wiſe be remedied. 

Puls, the immediate Indexof the Heart, by 
the Mediation whereof the Blood is diffuſed thro” 
the whole Body, and is differently affected there- 
by, according to the different Influx of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, the Motion whereof 1s chiefly to be 
attributed to the circular and direct Fibres : O- 
thers affirm it to be the lunga and Contracti- 
on of the Heart and Blood; the firſt of Which is 
call'd Diaſtole, and the other ole. A Pulſe is ei- 
ther natural or præternatural; the latter is ſuch 
as differs, according to the different Circum- 
ſtances of the Fibres and Animal Spirits, viz. 
ſtrong, weak, ſwift, ſlow, equal, anequal, inter- 

ittent, Wc. 

Pulſes, according to Doctor Abercromby, are ei- 
ther equal or unequal, which is either in reſpe& 
of Time or Strength, that is, either it ſtrikes 
quicker or ſlower, or elfe weaker or ſtronger. 

Pulſe interrupted is, when the Strokes are 
much ſmaller than uſual, or their Intervals much 
greater. ; 

Pulſe intenſe, is that whoſe Strokes is very 
hard, (the Parts, as it were, upon the Bent) ox 


Earth; in which to make it a compleat Draws 


[nailed on one Side oyer the Hole, having a Pies 


: 2 ——————— 
city and Frequency of leſs Micati 
_ of Fevers. in Sing 
Pulſe remiſs, is that whoſe St 
quick, or leſs ſtrong, and, in Sicknef, be 
Danger than the other. 1 
1 Pulſe l that which ſhews an e. 
Temperament o „ as alſo a fr * 
Temper of Mind. FTW ce md my 
Pulſe deep, ſhews a Diſpoſition to Mela 
ly, Afſthma's, Lethargy 5 &c. and is more in 
1n the aged than young. J 
Pulſe leaping, is ſaid to portend no great [ 


Sex. 
Pulſe trembling, ſhews great Extremit 
Pull 2913 194: 0 is that which is 0 
found in one Place, ſometimes in another 3 
ſometimes no where, and is never ſound tobe NC 
. 4 mw Ts 8 Death ho 
e Pulſe is one of the Symptoms whi | 
how to know a Fever. 8 wüten 
PUM?, an Inſtrument wherewith Witt; 
drawn out of a deep Well to the Surface df 


there are contain'd the following Parts: 1. N 

Pump-tree, which is that Part that ſtands gun 
above the Earth, or Top of the Well, 2.7 
Lead-pipe, or the Bottom. trees, being Pieca ( 
Timber bored through and ſet one 1n the 

ſo long as to reach the Bottom of the Well. 3 N 
Suckers, 2 Pieces of Wood with a Hi 
through, on the Top of which a Piece of Leatheri 


of Lead faſten'd on the ſame to make it lie cui 
ſo that neither Air nor Water can paſs the Hi 
downwards; but what comes through the Hi 
upwards, has Liberty to come in, by reaſon! 
raiſes the Leather up, one Side thereof being u 
nailed cloſe to the Wood. 4. The Clack whichy 
the Term for the aforeſaid ſquare, or round Piet 
of Leather with the Lead fixed on it. $.Tit 
Bucket, or the Pump, which is a little Sw 
faſten'd to an Iron Rod, that is moved up 1 
down by the Help of a Sweep, Swave or Handia 
of the Sweep, which is the Handle of the hu 
and made of Iron. 7. The Pump-brake, by wi 
the People pump up Water. 8. The Vater nac 
which is the Pipe whereby the Water runs 
of the Pump into other Veſſels. Beſides th 
common or Land Pump, of ſo much uſe both 
City and Country, there are thoſe made of (ut 
or Latten, which Seamen put down into 

Cask to pump up their Drink, for they ue x 


Spiggots. | 

| . or PuukiN, a Plant raiſed d 
Seed, which muſt of necellity be ſet in 8 
Ground, in a warm Place; and when it [a 
be tranſplanted into a Dung - bed made ta 
Purpoſe, and be now and then water d: Tum 
to take * all the By-ſhoots about the bl F 
ing Time, leaving — * one or two main ins 
and Care muſt be taken not to hurt the Heads 
them. hile the Pumkins are about the Bigncb 
of the Melon they eat very well ne I 

PuRFLEw, a Term in Heraldry, to ef 


elſe this Strength is made up with the Multipli- 


Ermines, Peau, or any of the Fur, m_ 
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PUR 7 


ppoſe a Bordure round à Coat of Arms; thus Ebullition, and ſo ſends forth thoſe Spots, which 
ty ſay, he beareth Gules, a Bordure Punfler, being of a purple Colour, has given Name to the 

-” meaning that the Bordure is Verry. | Diſtemper. | 

Prein G-PILL, a ſolid or ſubſtantial Stuff. Several Phyſicians take it for a Symptom, and 
1d together in one Body, and being made into the Criſis of ſome malignant or peſtilential Fe- 
"nd Balls, are thrown down a Horſe's Throat, ver, becauſe it does not commonly appear be- 
order to purge his Head and Brain from Phlegm,| fore the fourth or fifth Day: Others think it is 
| other groſs Humours into the Excrements.|a Symptom of a radical Diſtemper; but we ſhall 
re are more ways than one of preparing theſe| remit this 2 to the Schools. 

ws according to the ee of the Occaſion :} The Pwrples may alſo befal young Children by 
| take a Pound of freſh Butter, Aloes and|the Blood's being extreamly agitated ; to Women 
"norxeek of each an Ounce, live Honey and and to Maids that have not the Menſes regular, 
e Sugar candy powder d, of each four Ounces, without the Concurrence of any Air or Malig- 


half an Ounce, make all into fine Po- 1 | 
he Signs which precede the Purples and Pur- 
le Fevers differ but little from thoſe of the Small 
ox and Meaſles; only it muſt be obſerv'd, that 
the Pulſe is more obſcure and more rare, and that 
the Urine 1s now and then natural, at other times 
thick and troubled; that the Perſons bleed at the 
Noſe, and that their Breath is very bad. 

If the Purples appear upon the Day of the Criſis, 
the more the Spots are in Number, the leſs Ap- 1 
prehenſion there is of Danger; but if on the con- | | 
urOunces, made all into fine Powder, and all] trary, they appear but ſparingly, and that they 1 
xd well with two Ounces of Mithridate, and ſ are of a black or livid Colour, and beyond the 1 
Butter and Mel Roſarum; beat and pound em Criſis, they are mortal: The Urine and Sweats | 
ell together, and make them up into Fills. are very certain Prognoſticks of the Purples; ne- i} 
Others preſcribe for ſick Horſes other Pills, and | vertheleſs, thoſe which are well digeſted, and 1 
he eaſieſt ſort are made of twenty Cloves of Gar- when a white Phlegm appears in the Mid of the 4 
lick, clean peel'd and bruis'd, and a quarter of a | Water, which ſeems to — it, and as it were, 

Pound of ſweet Butter, wherein they roll up the | Aſhes at the Bottom of the Glaſs one Day after 

lick in four or five Balls as big as two Wal- | another, theſe are very good Preſages. „ 

puts each, and throw them down his Throat It is alſo good that the Body be neither too 1 

one after another. | looſe nor too coſtive; the one denotes Weakneſs, 1 
Some take a quarter of a Pound of Butter, and and the other the Length of the Diſtemper, which l 

much red Saunders, which they beat very well ſon the eleventh or fourteenth Day may cauſe a ' 

_— in a Mortar, and make them up into] Lethargy, 1 other dangerous Accidents; 4 

, giving them, as before; while there are] Sneezing in this Diſtemper is a very good Sign : 1 
thoſe who take a Handful of Roſemary- leaves] Sleep allays the Diſorders of the Brain; frequent ' Wh 
wpp'd very ſmall, and mixing the ſame with a | Hickups are bad; ſo are Starts, ſhaking of the 
quarter of a Pound of Butter made into round | Hands, Stammering, Deafneſs and Loſs of Ap» 
alls, give them to the Beaſt : There are thoſe | petite. 
likewiſe who put five green Figs down his Throat. | The Cure of this Diſtemper in Perſons that are 
But the ſtronger ſort of Pills, and ſuch as are not | above twelve Years old is, to give em thirty or 
to de given but to a Horſe of great Stature, and | forty Grains of Cochineal 3 but if the Patient be 
that s ſtrong in Health of Body, is, to take a Pound | younger, the Doſe muſt be regulated in Proportion 
of Lard laid two Hours in Water, and take nothing | to his — 2 as ſeven Grains to a Child of 
but two Ounces of the clean Fat thereof, ſtamp | three Years old, eighteen to one of ſix, c. The 
in a Mortar, putting thereto Liquorith, Fenu- | muſt be given in ſome Cordial Water, or Wine if 
peek and Annifeed, beaten to Powder, of each | you have no Cordial Water. When the Patient 
a Vunce, as much of Aloes, and half as much of | has taken this twice or thrice, you will ſee the 
which muſt be kneaded all together into | Diſtemper come out in Spots or Blots upon the 
waſte, and making three or four Balls thereof, | Skin; and taking the ſame twice or thrice more, 

Pat them down the Horſe's Throat. it can ſcarce fail of curing. 
PororNG, Preſcriptions in general for P- | Another infallibleRemedy for the Cure of a Pur- 
cute, as Oxen, Cows, &c. The particular |ple Fever, and by which the Lives of above three 
Remedies being to be found under their reſpective hundred Perſons were fav'd in the City of Rheims, 
— incident to theſe Animals 3 and the in the Year 1710, is that which here follows. 
may be ſaid in refpe& to Mankind. You muſt be provided with theſe following 
Praple-Faver, otherwiſe called the] Plants, viz. Angelica, Fluellin, Bugle, Mug- 
, a Diſeaſe incident to Mankind, wort, Sanicle, Origan, wild Thyme, Savin, Rue, 
wed by ſome crude Matter, which remaining] Betony, Vervain, Agrimony, Chickweed, and 
Udigeſted and entertain d in the Veins, being ſe- | little Centory; you muſt gather em in Summer- 
by a contagious Air, excites a general | time about gt. Jobs's Dey 3 for thofe that we not. 
k 2 then 
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then gather'd have not ſo much Virtue in them 
Let them be dry'd in the Shade, then lay them 
up, that they may retain their Virtue. 

But before you make uſe of them, you muſt 
boil them in a Pint of Beer, Paris Meaſure z but 
in caſe of Neceſſity Wine will do, but not with fo 
good Succeſs. Let 'em be boiled only for half a 
quarter of an Hour ; ſtir them often, and while 


you are applying them, eſpecially the firſt time, 


you muſt put 'em as hot as the Patient can bear 
it on the Crown of his Head, ſo that they may 
come down towards his Temples and Forehead, 
and ſo continue them for two or three Hours: 
You may after the Application retire during that 
Time, that the Patient may have ſome Reſt, and 
for fear you ſhould catch the Diſtemper yourſelf. 
Let him be cover'd before you leave him in the 
ſame manner as he was wont to be cover'd when 
in Health, and ſo let Nature operate. The Patient 
ought to be very ſparing in his Diet, and drink no 
Wine for two or three Days, neither muſt he ſup 
fat Broth during that time; and he muſt be ma- 
naged as he is more or leſs weak; neither muſt he 
any way fatigue himſelf, for fear of rekintHing 
the Fire. 5 

If the firſt Application of this Remedy does 
not produce the deſir'd Effect, you may after two 
or three Hours heat the Herbs again in the ſame 
Beer, without boiling them, for fear they ſnould 
loſe their Virtue; let there be an Interval of an 
Hour between both times of Application, to the 
end the Patient may have room to breathe; and 
do not fail to apply them twice, thrice, or four 
Times if you find Occaſion: That the Party may 
be the ſooner cur'd, you muſt afterwards purge 
him with two Ounces of Manna and a Doſe of 
Sena. See Small- pox, Meaſles, Plague, &c. 

PUR PURE, Term in Heraldry, 
for a Colour conſiſting of much 
red and a little black, and this 
Term is us'd in the Coats of all Per- 

ſons below the Degree of Noble; 
but in the Coats of Noblemen ' tis 

8 called Amethyſt, and in thoſe of 

Sovereign Princes, tis called Mercury. Tis ex- 
preſſed in Engraving by Lines drawn a-thwart 
the Eſcutcheon, beginning at the Dexter Point. 

PURSINESS, .a Diſtemper in a Horſe, being 

a ſhortneſs of Breath, proceeding two ways, either 
natural or accidental. The Natural is when the 
Horſe 1s 2 pled, for that his Thropple or 
Wind- pipe being ſo long, he is not able to draw it 
in and out with ſo much Eaſe and Pleaſure as 
other Horſes do that are looſe throppled ; becauſe 
the Wind-pipe being too ſtrait, that ſhould con- 
vey his Breath to his Lungs, and vent it again at 
his Noſe, makes him pant and fetch his Breath 
thus ſhort ; in like manner when his Pipe is fill'd 
with too much Fat, or other phlegmatick Stuff, 
which ſuffocates him, and makes his Lungs la- 
bour the-more. When it comes by Accident, it is 
when the Beaſt is hard ridden after a full Sto- 
mach, or preſently after drinking, which cauſes 
phlegmatick Humours to diſtil out of the Head 


into the Wind- pipe, and ſo fall upon the Lungs, ] 


here they reſt and congeal : It comes I 
Where they reſt and Congeal : It comes 
Heats, Colds and the like Intemperaturs "i 
bring Dulneſs and Heavineſs in travelling, mug 
him ſweat much and ready to fall down 1 
every little Strain. 2 

To cure this Diſtemper, take Anniſced 7; 
riſh and Sugar. candy, all beaten to fine Pon. 
of which brew well four Spoonfuls in a Pin 
White-wine, and half a Pint of Sallet Oil, uf 
this ever after your Horſe's Travel, and a Day 
fore his travelling. | | 

Another Preſcription is to take four Pounk 
Wheat-flower, Elecampane and Gentian, of ag 
an Ounce; Anniſeed, r zun 
ſtone and Liquoriſh, of each half a Pound; nu 
them all into very fine Powder and ſearce t 
then put therein half a Pound of common ui 
Honey, and ſo much White-wine as will ma 
theſe into a Cataplaſm; boil them ſo thick] 
they are fit to be made into Balls, and ging 
Horſe three or four at a time, for ſix or et 
Mornings together. 

But if you perceive a Taint in his Wind, u 
a cloſe Earthen Pot, and put therein three Ping 
of the ſtrongeſt White-wine Vinegar, four new ll 
Eggs unbroken, and four Heads of Garlick clay 
peel'd and bruiſed ; then cover the Pot very cl 
and bury it in a Dunghil for ſeveral Hours; the 
take it up, pull out the Eggs, and ule it as d 
rected 1n the laſt Receipt. | 

Punks IN Ess, a Shortneſs of Breath in dhe 
which 1s cur'd by cutting their Ear, and cha 
ing their Paſture ; they alſo ſlit their Noſtrilsf 
the ſame Purpoſe ; and ſome think good to gn 
them Anniſeed, Liquoriſh and Sugar. candy, i 
finely beaten together and mix d with old Grele 

PuRSLAIN, in Latin Portulaca, a Plant d 
which there are two Sorts, viz. the wild and Gas 
den Purſſain. The firſt is like the other, except 
that it creeps upon the Ground, and that i 
ſmaller in all ite Warts, 3 

The Garden Purſlain has a round, thick u 
dark-red Stem, divided into ſome Branches; tis 
Leaves are plump, and almoſt round, and rang 
alternately on the Stem ; the Flower conſiſts 
five Leaves in the Form of a Roſe, and is ſu 
ed by a Fruit, which is divided into two Cells, in 
contain ſmall, round and flat Seeds; the Rod! 
plain and accompany' d with Fibres : They 
and cultivate this Plant in moſt Gardens, and ie 
ſame flouriſhes in Fune till September. * 

The chief Uſe of this Plant is in u 
Pottages. There are two Sorts of the Garden bn 
ſlain, viz. the Green and Golden one the 
the moſt agreeable to the Sight, and harder fo 
raiſed, inſomuch that when the Weather * 
it is raiſed with Difficulty on a Hot: bed and 1 
Glaſſes; for it will ſcarce thrive in open oF 
till towards the Middle of May, and then the 
muſt be rich and fine, and the Weather far: 10 
for the Green, when the Seeds are ſown in 1 10 
which may be done about the End of Apn 1 its 
muſt clap over the Bed with the «ft 
Spade, and water it, for it delights in M thick, 
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they ſow it uſually as M. Chomell ſays, ver. 1 
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to boil. x; 
4 4 Seeds look very black, the Stalks 


tbe gather d and laid on a Board or Cloth to pre- 
2 them from ſpilling, abroad in the Sun, which 
Utke better maturate them; houſe them in the 
and expoſe them again in the Day- time 
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7 ht, 
Jo: three or four Years old is better than the 
- which muſt be determin'd by Experience. 
reſides the Uſe of Purſlarn in Sallets, they like- 
ie eat them fry d, in order to which they chop 
em. and then fry them with good Butter in a 
faſon them with Salt and Pepper, and then 
+Milk, or Cream, which is better, to them; and 
hon as they are ready, they thicken the Sauce 
+ Yolks of Eggs, or with Flower, and eat the 


me hot. 
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N. tor the Dyſentery and the Worms, as be- 
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dull Bits, and powder them well with Salt and 

loves, groſsly bruiſed or pounded, put them af- 
rwards into an earthen Pot that is headed, mak- 
jw Bed of Salt and a Bed of Purſlain : The 


vt with good Vinegar, and let it be well ſalted. 
Ven you take it out to be eaten, make uſe of a 
voden Spoon, and ſee you do not dip your Fin- 
n in the Vinegar. 

Arſain is good againſt all Diſorders proceeding 
rom hot Cauſes, as Inflammations of the Stomach, 
wer, Kidneys and Urine; Loſs of Blood, dry 
ugh, Gonorrhea's, Venereal Heats and burning 


d for Feyers in young Children; and a Water 


Pyſlain ſurpaſſes Lettice in Quality; it not 
nly poſſeſſes all the Virtues the other has, but is 
lo good for Eriſypelas, Pains in the Bladder and 


ice and the Heats of Fevers; and being apply'd 
d Wounds that breed a Gangreen, it puts a Stop 
dit: If you chew it, it will cure Ulcers in the 


en the 


le Voice and quenches Thir 
wen with Honey relieves thoſe that are ſhort- 
reath'd; and if you hang one of the thickeſt 
Wots about your Neck, it will hinder the falling 
vin of the Palate: Pm ſlain being given in a 

tion of a Gliſter, is good for the Bloody- 
u: Half a Glaſs of its Juice with a little Sugar 
Chee Spitting of Blood, and the Overflowing 
" men's Men ſes. 


he Seed is ſmall: If it be ſown thin, or 


it will yield fair Plants, either for Seed 


are ripe : Some have affirm'd, that the 


would comfit your Purſlain, chooſe the 
in the Autumn, cut them into ſeveral 


the laſt Bed muſt be Salt; then fill the 


the Juice andSeed are good to kill Worms, 
from them. produces the ſame Effects. 


the Kidneys; it allays carnal Concupi- 


Swellings of the Gums, Tooth-ach, and 
Teeth are ſet on edge It ſtrengthens 
: The Seed being 


Herb being applyed to the Forehead, al- 
 Head-ache, and to the Navel kills the 
in Children; a Decoction of its Leaves or 


Pwſlain Leaf will quench Thirſt ; a Ca- 
made of it and ſome Barley Flower, and 


ſt| with great Eaſe and leſs Hazard than thoſe raiſed 
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PYRACANTHA, a thorny Shrub, which ſhoots 
out ſeveral Branches, bearing Leaves like thoſe 
of a wild Pear. Tree; nay, its very Name is derived 
from Pyrus a Pear, and de from d, Spina, a 
Thorn, being as much as to ſay a Thorny Pear. 
M. Tournefort and Father Plumicr, make it to be 
another Kind of a Tree, and rank it with the Med- 
lar, on which account, they call it Meſpilus Acu- 
leata Pyri folio. Some of the Leaves of the Hra- 
cantha are oblong and a little pointed, others al- 
ways round, indented at the Edges, and of a dar- 
kiſh green Colour; the Flowers which grow along 
theſe Branches, conſiſt of ſeveral Leaves of a red- 
diſh yellow Colour; the Cup of this Flower is 
leafy, and turns to a Fruit almoſt round, tis 
crown'd, pulpy, and has a ſingle Capſule, which 
contains ſeveral little Stones fill'd with oblong 
Kernels. | | 
Some have much wonder'd that this Plant is fo 
little taken notice of about London, where there 
1s not any Nurſery of it ; for beſides the Beauty 
of its Leaves; the Bunches of white Bloſſoms 
which it produces in May are very ornamental, 
and its Coral-like Beads, which hang upon it in 
Cluſters all the Winter, afford us a moſt delightful 
Proſpect; to all which Perfections may be added 
the Strength of its Thorns, which makes it a moſt 
uſeful Plant for Hedges. Some Plants of this kind 
have been train'd up into Balls and Pyramids al- 
moſt cover'd with the ſcarlet Berries, when Na- 
ture ſeem'd to reſt in other things. 

The Pyracantha is cultivated either from the 
Berries, Layers or Cuttings, the Berries, when full 
ripe, ſhould be ordered like thoſe of the Holly : 
Which ſee. And they are ſubject to lie as long 
in the Earth: It's adviſeable that they ſhould be 
given to Fowls to eat, that by paſſing through 
their Bodies, they may the ſooner come up and 
be better prepared to vegetate. In Devonſhire 
where this Plant abounds, it has been obſerved 
that ſuch Fowl as feed upon them, ſcatter them 
over theCountry, where they thrive exceedingly, 
but are very difficult to tranſplant, having few 
Fibres at their Roots; therefore when they have 
come up and ſtood a Year or two at moſt, they 
ſhould be planted out where they are to remain; 
and great care muſt be taken in the Remoyal of 
this and other Trees of the like Nature, to keep 
the Roots from drying before they are put again 
into the .Ground, for by that alone our Plants 
are often loſt, | | 

If theſe Plants are to be raiſed from Layers ; 
ſuch Branches only are to be laid down as are ten- 
der and of the laſt Shoot, which Rule muſt be ob- 
ſerved in the laying of all Evergreens'whatſoever, 
for the more woody Branches will not ſtrike Root 
by any means: Cuttings of the freſh tender Twigs 
of it are about May. or June planted in Pots of 
fine Earth, watering them frequently and keep- 
ing them from the Sun tilt the following Winter, 
at which Time a warm Expoſure will be helpful 
to them to make a ſtrong Shoot in the i 
Plants raiſed in this manner are tranſplante 


to the Liver and Side is very good again 
Vo I. II, | 


from Seeds or by Layers. + - 
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a Flagelet, with a little ſoft. Wax 
Uttle to cloſe up the End B. which open a little 


UaiL, a ſmall Bird with ſpeckled Feathers, 

and one of thoſe we call Paſſengers ; dwel- 
ling in Corn-fields or Meadows: Quails begin to 
fing in April; they make their Neſts on the 


Ground, and fit in the Month of May, at which|ſhak 


Time you muſt not diſturb them: You may know 
the Hen by her ſtender Neck, and that ſhe is 
not black under the Chin, but of the Colour of 
bak'd Earth, and ſo up to the Head: Her Breaſt 
and Belly are almoſt white, her Back and Wings 
of a dark yellow Colour ; but the Head, Neck. 
Back, Tail and Wings of the Cock, are almoſt 
black, his Beak 1s alſo black, and Feet ſhining. 
Duails are to be taken by Calls, while they are 
in their Wooing Time, which is from April till 
Auguſt ; the Quail will call at Sun. riſing, about 
nine a Clock, abont twelve, about three in the 
Afternoon, and at Sun-ſet. The Notes of the 
Cock differ much from the Hen, fo that you 
muſt be expert in both, if you intend to do any 
ood in taking them; and when you hear the 
k call, anſwer in the Hens Note and ſo on 
the Contrary anſwer the Hen in the Cock's; and 
thus you will have both come to you, ſo that you 
may caſt over your Net and take them. | 
If it be a ſingle jy cos he will come at 
the ' firſt Call, but if he has an Hen with him, 
he will not forſake her: Sometimes you | ſhall 


four will come to your Net, ſo that you need 
not make too great haſte when you find one en- 
tangled, for ſome more may be taken in a ſhort 
Time. 
Duails are neat cleanly Birds, and will not 
run much into Dews or wet Places, but chooſe 
rather to fly, that they may not dirty 
ſelves; you muſt therefore at ſuch Times place 
our ſelf as near your Nets as poſſible; and if 
by Accident the Quail paſſes by one End of the 
Net, lie cloſe for ſome Time, and let her go a 
little Way; then gently, removing your ſelf on 
the other Side of the Net, call her back again, 
and the Bird will ſoon come to your Net. 

As to the Form of the Calls, and how to make 
them; the firſt, A. is made of a ſmall Leather 
Purſe, about two Fingers wide and four long, in 
Faſhion much like a Pear; it muſt be ſtopt half 
full of Horſe.- hair; they place in the End a ſmall 
Whiſtle or Device mark'd C. made of a Bone of 
a Cat's, Hare's or Coney's Leg, or rather of the 
Wing of an old Hern, which muſt be about three 
Fingers long, and the End C. muſt be form'd like 
put alſo in, a 


them-| 


more diſtin& Sound; faſten this Pipe; 
Purſe, and then to make it ſpeak, held 1 fülle 
the Palm of your Left-hand, put one of you 
Fingers over the Top of the Wax; you * 
_ the rs AER A. with the kinks 
ot your right Thumb, and 
the Call of the Fen nn 
e other nail · call repreſented b 
Cut, muſt be four Fingers long, 1 
Inch thick, made of a Piece of Wyre tun] 
round, as if it curl'd; is muſt be cover d over ith 
Leather, and one End thereof cloſed up with 2 
Piece of flat Wood mark'd 2. About thema 
you muft have a ſmall Thread or Leather 
7. wherewith you may hold it, ſo as to dr 
with one Hand, and at the other End, plac juf 


ſuch a Pipe as is deſcribed before i 
the feſt Gan ang 


Now for the calling with it, 
Piece of Leather with your Left. | 
the Piece of Wood mark'd 2. and with your ig 
Hand hold the Pipe juſt where it 28 join'd to s 
Flagelet marked 3. and make the ſame 
the Hen does when ſhe calls the Cock. "rallies 
The Net commonly uſed, is call'd a cal 
Bramble Net, which is managed asinthe 


with a Pin, to cauſe it to give the clearer and 


Figure. 1 
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If you know. where there is a Cock alone, get 
hin fifteen Paces ; ſuppoſe the prickt Lines, 
rked with the Letters A. B. C. D. E. E. G. H. 
e the Borders of the Corn- field, and that the 
vil ſhould be at the Letter P ſpread your Net 
the Top of the Ridge adjoining to the Corn, 
tch your Haller, that ſo the Bird running 
the Corn may get into the Net without 
ing it, then draw back into the Bottom 
the third or fourth Line O. where you muſt 
and hide your ſelf over againſt the Middle 
Net, in order to call the 
There are ſeveral ways of 
rt they may be bak d 4 la Brai ſe, that is to ſay, 

1 two Fires, and in a 
your Ingredients con ſiſt of a Fillet of Veal, Ox- 
arrow, Bacon, Salt, Pepper and Parfley, and 
Ice the Quali therewith ; then put in the Bot- 
dm of a Kettle or Pot, ſome Bards of Bacon, and 
bees of Veal or Beef; ſet the 
pon them, and feafon them with Salt 
fine Herbs, and then bake them 
i two Fires; when they are en 
Ragro of Sweet-breads of Veal, with ſome Truf- 
Ws, Ccks-combs and Mufhrooms ; and a little 


——— tt 


Felis uni 


Ragoo; for the firſt 


Daails in Order 


are ſufficiently foak'd dreſs your Quails and pour 
the Cullis upon them; Ar mar lle be farced 
with Truffles: The Diſh muſt be garniſh'd with 
Artichoke· bottoms, Mutton-gravy and Muſh- 
room juice. ä 
Another ſort of Quail. pot tage is made with a 
brown Cullis without farcing, only ſtewing 
them in a proper Broth, with a Piece of Veal, 
and preparing*the Cullis with a Piece of Beef-ft- 
let pounded with Bread Chippings : This Pottage 
is to be garniſhed with Muſhrooms and Truffles, 
and ſome Lemon-Jnice muſt be ſqueez'd in when 
brought to Table. #7 58 
A Pottage of Quails may likewiſe be ſerved 
up with Roots and 4 la Reine, for which, fee 
Pottage : You may alfo have a 222 in 
the Form of an Olio; another fort with ſweet 
Baſil, as that of Pigeons; and others with Muſh- 
rooms and otherwiſe. See Pye, and Roaſt-meats. 
For a Cusil Tourte or Pam pie. See the ſecond 
Paragraph under Tonrte. 
QUARRY, a Place from whence Stones are 
digged out. See Stone. : : 

. QuarTer, dry Engliſh Meaſure, con ſiſt ing 
of eight Zuſhels; and four Quarters and a halt 


ou ſerve them to the Table, put in the make a Chaldron. 


n Egg and ſome Cream. 

Ibere is another ſort of Ragoo, made by flit- 
ng theQnazts in Halves without ſeparating them, 
a frying them in Lard, ſeaſoned with a Fag- 
, Pepper, Salt, Nutmegs, three or 
fhrooms and a little Flower, adding ſome 
Gravy and Lemon; juice at the Inſtant 
ang them up to the Table. | 

ail pot tagrs, if you would have your 
may be made for that Pur- 
Capons-breaſt and Beef-marrow, ſea- by 
a little Pepper, Salt, Natmeg and the 
$: Let them boil in an earthen 
e, with a Bunch of Herbs and 
then ſtrain two boiled Artichoke- 
£ thro' the Hair-fieve, with fix Yolks of 
broth, and let all be 
When the Cruſts 


Bit of Herbs 


Pot, or oth 
Bod Broth * 


and ſome of the 
upon the hot Em 


Wil 


QuarTER, a Term in Heral- 
dry, hgnifying a Partition made 

juſt a fourth Part of the Field 
by two right Lines, thus: He 
beareth Argent a Quarter-gules. 


| 


Queens G1LLIFLOWER, otherwiſe Dames 
Violet; in Latin Heſperis five Viola Matronalts, 
by Country Women call'd Cloſe Sciences; a Plant 
of which there are ſeveral ſorts, aa the Single with 
+ pale Blah 3. the Single White and the Double 
White, which laſt is like the Sglc, only there 
are many Flowers on a Branch, ftandin thick 
on à long Stalk, of a pure white, ſweet 
Scent, chiefty in the Evening, whence the La- 


tim Name: The double Purple diſſers only in 
| M mm m 2 the 


Tu 


aut 


the Colour of the Flowers, that are of a fine, 
leaſant, light and reddiſh Purple and the dou- 
ble ſtrip'd with White, which 1s moſt eſteemed. 
This Plant flowers in the Beginning of Fane, 
and blows till the End of ful) they are eaſily 
raiſed from any Slip or Branch, which being ſet 
in the Ground in the Spring, ſhaded and watered, 


will grow: But the Buds of it muſt be nip'd off 


as ſoon as they appear, for Flowers; otherwiſe 
they will blow and kill the Root. 
UENE, as the Heralds write it; but it ſhould 

he Soea the Word in Blazon for a Tail of a 
Beaſt, thus. If a Lion has a forked or double 
Tail, they ſay he is Double Quened. 5 
Queen of HUN GARX'Ss WATER, a diſtilled 
Liquor, the Operation whereof 1s nothing but a 
t of Wine impregnated with the moſt eſſen- 


Spiri 


tial Parts of Roſemary Flowers. Fill a Glaſs or 


Stone Cucurbit half full with Flowers of Roſemary 
gather'd when they are in their greateſt Vigour; 
our as much Spirit of Wine upon them, as will 
3 the Flowers; put your Cucurbit in a Bath 
Marie, and having put on the Head and fitted 
the Recipient exactly, lute the Junctures, and put 
under a Fire for Digeſtion during three Days; 
after which unlute your Veſſels, and pour what 
may have been diſtill'd into the Cucurbit, refit 
your Limbeck and increaſe the Fire very much, to 
make the Liquor diſtil in ſuch a Manner that one 
Drop continually follows another; and when you 
have extracted about two Thirds thereof, take it 
from the Fire, let the Veſlel reſt and unlute it, 
you will find a very good Queen of Hungary's Va- 
ter in the Recipient, which you are to keep in a 
V1al well ſtopt. | S | 
This Vater muſt be diſtilled with a pretty ſtrong 
Fire; otherwiſe the Spirit of the Wine would 


mount alone, and carry along with it but very | i 


little of the Eſſence : Some have endeavour'd to 
criticiſe to very ill Purpoſe, and ſay that it is 
uſeleſs to 4:0] Roſemary Flowers with the Spi- | 
rit of Wine, becauſe that being of a volatile Sub- 
ſtance, it would diſſolve well therein without Di- 
geſtion. 
But this Circumſtance is very neceſlary, if 
you would have a Vater well impregnated with 
the Eſſence of the Flower; for though there 
is ſomewhat that is volatile in Roſemary, a good 
Part of its Oil, wherein the Odour principally 
conſiſts, is embarraſſed with other Principles, and 
it cannot otherwiſe be well rarify'd, mix'd and 
exalted but by the Digeſtion ; and then the very 
good Effects of it will appear. 

You may by putting ſome Drops of the Oil or 
Eſſence of Roſemary, as alſo of the Oil of Cin- 
namon, into Spirit of Wine preſently make Qucen 
of Hungary's Vater. 

Another Sort of Queen of Hungary's Water, is 
prepar'd in the following Manner: In the Time 
that Roſemary flowers or bloſſoms, gather it in 
the Morning after the Sun has ſhin'd upon it, of 
which take a Pound and an Half, let it be dry'd 
in the Shade for eight and forty Hours, and ftir 
it from Time to Time, that ſo it may dry alike : 


Tree will ſaw into Planks, 


take the growing Points of Roſemary 
Hyſſop, Thyme and Marjoram, which Yo 8 
dry in the ſame Manner as the Flower, - 
ut them to infuſe in a Veſſel with ſir B 
2ints of good Brandy for a whole Night 
which cover the Veſlel with its Junctures wal 
you muſt lute well, and diſtil the hole b 5 
of Bath. marie, Sand, Aſhes or a gentle Fin 
you are always to keep even; when the Pg 
comes away, you muſt apply your Bottle of 
cipient which you muſt lute, and ſo erm 
good Water to the Quantity of two Pan 
and a Chopine at moſt : This done, take 
Vellel off the Fire, dilute the Bottle or Rec 
which you muſt ſtop and let it cool: Yo 
put the Water into Bottles, or leave it 11 
Recipient. 3 

A different Way from this to make tie 
of —_—_— Water, is to take two anl ti. 
Ounces of Roſemary Flowers, Roſemary 
the Tops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, (Oh 
Sage and Mar joram, of each four Ounces; pay 
them all, and put the Maſs into a great Gl 
Stone Cucurbit, mix therewith Sal Armorial 
and Tartar reduced into Powder, of each we 
Ounce, pour thereon ninety ſix Ounces of f 
Spirit of Wine, ſtop the Cucurbit with its Hes 
fit a Recipient to it, lute them very exaQtly, u 
proceed in your Digeſtion and Diftillin 457 
did in your firſt Water, and you will hart 
2 of a ſubtil Smell, and ſtronger than thes 
ther. 

The Sal Armoniack and Salt of Tartar bel 
moiſtened with the Humidity of the Flo 
an oily volatile Spirit will come forth, whi 
mixes it ſelf with the Vater, and makes it mas 
penetrating and efficacious than the commu 

ueen of Hungary's Water, againſt Vapour a 
Diſeaſes wherein there is need of — n 
ving the Spirits. | 
This Vater is good againſt the Palpitations u 
Weakneſſes of the Heart, for Palſies, Lethargis 
NN and Hyſterical Diſtempers: I 
likewiſe make uſe of the Water outwardly 
Burns, Tumours, Palſey, Vapours, &c. 
put about half an Ounce of it to ſix Ounced 
Flower-de-luce or Bean-flower-water, and 
clean their Faces therewith : It ſometimes gm 
Eaſe in the Tooth-ache, by taking it in t f. 
Noſe, or applying it with a little Cotton att 
Gums, 3 

Quicx-BEam, in Latin Orms, Pinar, Fat 
inns, Bubula, call'd by ſome the Vacha! 
Sort of wild Aſh. The Berries which it prod 
ces in Ofober may then be ſown, or rathe! 
Sets planted: It riſes to a reaſonable Stau 
ſhoots upright and ſlender, has a fine ſmooth Bath 
delights in Mountains and Woods, and an 
light Ground : It's of uſe for the Husbandma 
Tools, and for the Wheel-wrights: The well got 
Boards and Timber 


ſt for Bows: Its & 
an #2 
fermedt 


inc it de 


epeat it, 
Others 
Quantity 
ſoft, 
and waſh 


. 
IT 


Next to the Lew, it is he 
cellent Fuel : The Bloſſoms have 
able Scent : The Juice of the Berries 


If you have not Flowers enough, or none at all, 


ing of it ſelf and well preſerv'd, makes alen 


aw. 
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FY ts. 


ut Drink àgainſt the Spleen and Scurvy :| 
i Ber brew with theſe Berries, when 
i an incomparable Drink, familiar in ſome 

Vales. | 
"Eid has in ſome Sort been eſteem'd 
= there, whence ſome Authors call it Fax- 
 Cambro Britannica. | 250 A 
QUICK-SC AB, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, which 
bes and corrupts the Blood and Fleſh, and 
breaks out in a-loathſome Manner, much 
unto the Mange or Leproſy : It comes by a 
Feit contracted in Over-riding or hard Labour; 
1 it has had its Name from its Running from 
Member to another: For it will be ſome- 
mes in the Neck, at other times in the Breaſt, 
metimes in the Main, and then again in the Tail. 
Io cure this ugly Diſtemper, the Horſe muſt 
he bled, and the Hair clipp'd away where 
e trance is, and with an old Curry-comb 
ge Scurf and Scabs muſt be taken off; this done, 
in it well with fair cool Water, and lay a 
innen Cloth well wet therein to the Place, and 
Jo nothing to it in ten Days after, and if you 
ind it does not heal, dreſs it as before, and ſo 
ppeat it, as you find there is Occaſion, 
Others take Mallows and Marſh Mallows a like 
Quantity, and boil them in fair Water till they 


e 


pe; 


** 


nd waſh the Sorrance two or three Days toge- 
ther warm: Then take a Pint of common Ho- 
T of ſome Copperas, Allum, Glaſs, Verdipreaſe, 
all made into fine Powder, of each four Ounces ; 
Tupentine and @uick-filver mortified, of each 
two Ounces; boit them all together, with the 
oney into an Unguent, and dreſs the Horſe 
fery Day therewith. 
Quick-S1LvER, a heavy Liquor, and accoun- 
teda Metal; it is found in Mines in ſeveral 
Countries 3 there is not a more Sovereign Reme- 
„nor a more general one in Phyſick than 

k-filver;, but Care muſt be taken in the clean- 
ng and ſeparating it from ſeveral Impurities, 
oma it 1s often gar bo : It alſo bears he 

me ot Mercury, For which you may conſult 
that Article, 80 id 7 

* or Cud loſt, a Diſtemper in black 
Cattle; for in Caſe an Ox or other Beaſt, do by 
Chance loſe the wide, which will fall out of 
Mouth, he will then mourn and have no Sto- 
mach to cat, becauſe the Meat which he has al- 
rady eaten will not digeſt. | 
Ide Way to cure him, is, to take Part of the 
ue out of another Beaſt's Mouth, which is of 
#ute Nature; as if it be a Cow that wants her 
Wile take ſome of the Quide of another Cow, 
nnd gve it her to ſwallow down, this will be a 
Means to cure her. 8 q 
ders take an Handful of the Herb called 

vort, which they bruiſe ſmall and put a 
5 ity of Fat thereto, and ſo convey it into 

%alt's Mouth to Gvallow it, that has loſt the 


Hide. | 
me give him a Piece of Leaven to ſwallow: 
ers take a Piece of Wall, and mixing it 
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ft, with the Herbs and Decoction, bathe 


_ 


„ 


Many take Crums of Bread, and mixing it 


tt a little Salt, rub and chafe the Beaſt's Tongue 
ith it. | | | 
But if he has long remain'd; ſo, take out his 


Tongue and prick the Vein under the ſame with 
an Awl, in two or three Places, it will bleed, 


and thereby recover and become well. 
Qv1pe, an Evil that likewiſe affects Sheep; 
to cure which take Cudport, which grows a- 
mongſt Corn like Groundſel, and having bruiſed 
a Quantity, thereof, then obſerve when you ſee 
another Sheep chew the Quide, take her, and pull 
Part of her Quide out of her Mouth, which mixing 
with the bruiſed © uidewort, roll it into a little 
Bl, make her ſwallow it and ſhe will do 
we 
Qv1cx-SeT or Fence, made for Incloſures, 
Sc. the beſt Way is to raiſe a ſufficient Quantity 
before Hand, in a Nurſery for that TOO, of 
ſuch Trees or Plants as naturally do delight in 
that Land where they are intended to be planted, 
and then to plant them in ſuch Order, that the 
Roots be not below the beſt Soil, and that they 
have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter them on the one 
Side, and an artificial dry Hedge on the other, 
which may be continued until the thick Plants 
are advanced above common Inguries ; or the 
Seed of ſuch Trees as are intended to be Propaga” 
ted, 7. be ſown in Furrows, made and fill'd with 
good Earth and ſecurd from Cattle, either by a 
double Hedge, or by plowing the Land for ſeve- 
ral Years, and not feeding the ſame with Cattle 
till ſuch Time as the Trees are grown up, which 
will ſoon repay the. imaginary Loſs of the Her- 
bage 3 or Grafting, eſpecially if the young Cyons 
be the firſt and ſecond Years of their Growth a 
little ſhelter'd from the ſharp Winds, by ſcatter- 
ing a little Straw, Brake or Hawm, lightly over 
them, which will alſo rot and prove a good Ma- 
nure, and qualify the Heat and Drought of Sum- 
ut to be more particular as to the planting 
of EE, the Nature of the ſeveral Sorts of 
Land you deſign to plant in muſt be conſider'd, 
as whether it be Clay, Sand, Gravel, and the like, 
and what Sorts of Plants will beſt agree with 
each Kind of Soil, and likewiſe the Soil from 
which you have your Plants, and whether they 
are raiſed upon worſe Land than you deſign to 
plant them in; or elſe it will be more difficult to 
get them to thrive well; and likewiſe the Manner 
of planting them: But as the fame Method is uſed 
in planting all Sorts. of Quick as is with all the 
reft, except the Alder, Eder, Furze and Holly, 
which you may he, we need only here deſcribe 
that of the Fhite-Thorn, as being the common 
Sort that is moſt uſed, , 
As td the Sets, let them be about the Bigneſs 
of your Thumb, ang you muſt cut them with- 
in four or five Inches of the Ground, and if you 
deſign your Quick only for a Hedge without a 
Bank or Ditch, you muſt plant them almoſt per- 
ndicular in two Rows, at about twelve Inches 
iſtant from one another: But if you have a mind 


With Urine 
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Oth 
give f him for this: Purpoſe. 


to a Ditch and Bank, mark 


| 


your Ditch out the 


Nonan' Breadth 


* 


— * 
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Breadth before mentioned with a Line, and take 
Care on that Side you intend to make your. 
Bank, to lay the Turf with the Graſs. ſide down- 
ward, upon which you muſt * ſome of your 
beſt Mould to bed your Dune in, and let your 
Quick be laid upon it, and that in ſuch a manner, 
that the End of it may be incliningupwards, ſet- 
ting them about twelve Inches aſunder ; and be 
mindful to procure thoſe that are freſh gathered, 
ſtrait, ſmooth, and well rooted z you may add 
now and then at equal Diſtances, of about thirty 
Foot, a young Oak, Afb, Elm, or Crab, to grow 
up with the Quick. ; 

When the firſt Row of Quick is laid, let it be 
covered with more good Mould, and lay a Turf 
upon it as before, and ſome Mould upon the Turf, 
ſo that when you find your Bank is got about a 
Foot higher you may, againſt the Spaces of the 
Lower Quick, lay another Row of Sets, which 
cover as the former, and top the Bank with the 
bottom Earth of the Ditch, upon which ſet the 
dry or Dead Hedge to defend and ſhade the Un- 
der- plantation: The Stakes are to be driven into 
the Iooſe Earth at two Foot and an half Diſtance, 
and even ſo low as to reach the firm Ground: 
OakenStakes are the beſt, and next, the black Thorn 
and Sallow : Let the ſmall Buſhes be laid below, 
but they muſt not be too thick, only a little to co- 
ver the Quick from the cropping of Cattle when 
it ſpriff9s, and the long Buſhes muſt be at the Top 
to bind in the Stakes by the interweaving of them, 
and ſtill the more to ſtrengthen the Hedge, you 
may Edder it, as they term it, which is to bind the 
Top of the Stakes in with ſome {ſmall long Poles, 
or Sticks, on each Side, and when the Eddering 
is over, let the Stakes be drove again, becauſe 
the Waving of the Hedge and the Eddering are 
apt to looſen them. 

You muſt conſtantly weed the Puck, and care- 
fully keep them from Cattle, eſpecially Sheep, 
and if you do not find that it ſhoots well, or 
that it ſhould happen to be cropt with Cattle, 


— 
then to be uncover'd when every 3 


Y Twig ü 
be 


have put forth Roots in the Earth; which ts is Deco 
cut off and tranſplanted, will in Time nin, in 
Tree: They may alſo be inoculated, which n boil'd, 
make them bear the ſooner : If they are 4. ur to the 
— cry Te up ſhould be planted 1 055 doarters 

er; but they are better grafted in the aye an El 
in the Bark.” l dhe zuckte 11 beco 

However this Tree delights chiefly in wü which 
rich Ground, andnear the Water: ſide, and whey WP" Pots, 


they like the Ground, they yield a v two 


creaſe : The Place uſually choſen for ny 
near ſome Gutter, that carries away the Sl 


If you 
eceſſity 


Waſh of a Dunghil or Houſe, and is ſuch ae Ine 
they like very well. It is good to plant of ty RP boiling 
beſt Sort and beſt Bearers. ke ſome 
The Fruit of this Tree is to be eaten in e it, p. 
laſt Courſe, for they ſeal up the Stomach, * 
nd wnen 


Digeſtion, and move the Body, if they cu de 


eaten in a competent Quantity, and i them 
they may be eaten before Meals which or. alf a Le! 
the Head from Intoxication. ng the Fl 

There are many good Qualities attributed u To mal 
them, and the Marmelade made of them wit mal Pie 
Honey and Sugar is good both for well and ict RF” Que 
Perſons. The Inconvenienices that do attenl nd make 
their being eaten raw, may be remedyd h mul 
boiling them in Honey; or elſe putting fone ty 


Sugar and Musk upon them after they are bat 


tho* the beſt and readieſt way is to boil them u 2 | 
a Pipkin cloſely cover'd with Coals both at Top uy * 
and under. * reltec 

If you would have Comfits of Qui nces, boy 
muſt always chooſe thoſe that are ful] ripe E 3 


pare them readily, cut them into Quarters, and 
throw them into fair Water, and let them he 
boiled in the Water till they are enough: Then 
take them out, put them to drain, and ae 
that into clarify'd Sugar, made a little more 


me is a 
To ha 
ſome 
ot Aſhe! 


than warm; let them remain ſo till next Di, C — 
when you are to boil the ſame Syrup again, u Mie wate 


which put the Fruit a ſecond Time; and if ya 


cut it in the Month of February within an Inch; 
of the Ground; this will make it to ſtrike freſh! 
Root, and often forward it much in its Growth. 
See Bank-fence, Fence, Garden-fence, Hedge and' 
Thorn. : 

Qvuince-TREE, a Tree that bears Fruit call'd 
Duinces, which are large, yellow, hard and ſharp, 
and proper only for Marmelades, Paſtes, Quid- 
deny's, &c. the Portugal Apple-quinces are e- 
ſteem'd the beſt ; the Portugal Pear-quince is much 
like the former, except in its Form. The Bar- 
bary Quince is leſſer than the other, as is the 
Engliſh Duince, which is a harſh Fruit, and co- 
vered with a Down or Cotton: The Lyons Quince 
is a large yellow one, and the Brunſwick Quince 
is a large white, both very good, but all interior 
to the two firſt Sorts. 

If there be any Part of this Tree that grows 
fo low, as that it can be brought to the 
Ground, either by plaſhing or otherwiſe ; it may 
be done in the Beginning of Vinter, and cover 
it all over with Earth, except the Ends of the 


[that you ſuppoſe the Syrup to be enough boils 


Branches, which is to continue for one Year, and 


are afraid the Quinces have not attain'd a Cobu 
that 1s red enough, keep them cover'd, aud pit 
in ſome Cochineal, or Roſe-wine. Laſtly, wit 
Quinces have had thirty or forty Walms, an! 


let them lie by till next Day, when you ares 
put them on the Fire again, and let them han 
ſome more Boilings, and when you judge tf 
are enough take them off. 
To have other Comfits of Quinces, Take font 
good Quinces that are very ſmooth, cut them 1. 
to Quarters, large or ſmall as you think ® 
then peel them and take away the Core and erer 
thing that is hard; and as 
them into cold Water; and 
that is, the Particles or Kernels, with ſome 
worſt Quinces, which you are to cut into Bits 
mix em together as you cleanſe them, and the 
aſide what 1s rotten; then take all theſe and ba 
em in a Confectioner's Pan, even to R 
is call'd making a Decottion, which br * 
ſtrain through a white Linnenc oth, | 
an earthen Pot or ſome other Veſſel; then 1 


ou peel them th 
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M; Decoction 


in, into which put your quarter d Quinces to 


Fe and when they are done enough, put Su- 
* Pound for Pound, or at leaft three 
rs of a Pound: Manage all gently, ſo as to 
ue an equal Boiling over a ſmall Fire, and the 
il become beautiful and as red as Blood; at- 
which, take them off the Fire and put them 
10 Pots, which muſt not be cover d till a Day 
r. 
by 1 have white Quinces, there is no 
cefity of making the Decoction; after you 
ve pared the Quinces, put them to be boiled 
| doling Water, and when they are enough, 
» ſame clarify d Sugar, or in the Loaf, and 
il it, put in your Hint; after you take them 
t of cold Water and put them to be drained; 
{ when they have had ten or a dozen Walms, 
them lie by, and pour on them the Juice of 
a Lemon to blanch them; then put them 
n the Fire, and finiſh the Work. a 
To make 88 of Duinces, cut them into 
mall Pieces, Parings, Kernels and all; put a do- 
en Huinces into five or fix Paris Pints of Water, 
nd make a Decoction of them; which Decoc- 
jon muſt be reduced to two Pints, wherein you 
re to put four Pounds of Sugar, becauſe a Pound 
Fruit in a Decoction is a Chopine of Parts 
ſeafure ; then boil the whole till it comes to a 
elly, and put it up into Boxes or Pots when it 
as reſted a little, that is, before it is cold; and 
hus a Quiddeny is made that is commonly pre- 
erw d in Houſes, and laid up to be given to thoſe 
hat are troubled with the Bloody Flux; and the 
me is alſo good for People in Health. 
To have Compotes of Juinces, wrap them up 
ſome wet Paper, and let them be roaſted in 
ot Aſhes, and when they are enough, cut them 
ito Quarters, take away the Cores, peel them, 
put them into a Pan with ſome Sugar and a lit- 
le Water, and let them take the Sugar when the 
Nyrup thickens and becomes of a good Conſiſt- 
2 oe them out and ſerve them when you 
ve à mind to it. | 
Or elſe when your Quinces are roaſted, pare 
them and cut that Part which is moſt done into 
lices ; then putting them into a Diſh or Plate, 
With Powder-ſugar, and a little ſweet Water, let 
them be cover'd and laid upon the hot Embers, 
dy which Means they will be ſoak'd by De- 
Th and a Syrup will be made of an exquiſite 
. Another Compote is to let the Quinces be cut 
to Quarters, KN to dir Thickneſs, 
without abſolutely looſening them one from ano- 
— lo as they may ſtick together as if the Fruit 
ry ſtill entire ; or elſe they may be only pin- 
W to the Core with a Bodkin, and ſcalded in 
a 4 till they become ſoft ; then remove em 
[ently from the Fire to be cool'd and pared, 
they © away the Kernels, and throwing them as 
re done into other freſh Water; then put- 


105 * m into one half Sugar and the other Wa- 
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into your Pan and upon the Fire 


boil and ſcum them till they have thoroughly 
imbibed the Sugar, in order to be drefled for 
your Compote, with the Syrup, when only as 
much 1s left, as will be neceffary for ſoaking 
them. Laſtly, let the Juice of an Orange or 
Lemon be ſqueez'd upon all, and let them be 
ſerved up. | | 

For Marmelade and Paſtes of Quinces, fee Mar- 
melade and Paſte. 

Qv1ncvwx, the Figure of a Plane of Trees, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral parallel Rows, as well accord- 
ing to Length as Breadth, in ſuch a Manner 
that the firft Tree of the ſecond Row is more 
hollow, and planted in the Middle of the Diago- 
nal of a Square form'd by the two firſt Trees of 
the firft Row, and by the two firſt Trees of the 
third Row: One may repreſent theſe five firſt 
Trees by the Figure of Five upon the Cards: 
We do not find theſe Quincunxes were in Uſe a- 
mongft the Ancients. We content our ſelves 
now to plant them in Lines, marked by a Car- 
penter's Rule, and they are form'd Chequer-wifſz 
or three ſquar' d; they are more regular and o 
an equal Breadth. | | 
To plant Qui 


Quincunxes, you muſt make ufe of a 
Line and Rule, and take Care that the Trees be 
well ſquar'd or laid out by a Line, and as it were 
enfiladed one with another; you muſt plant the 
Trees ſtrait, and enfilade them from Angle to An- 
ge» and make them exactly anſwer one another: 

e Trees being thus diſpoſed are a great Orna- 
ment to Gardens, and we may ſay that the chief 
Beauty of Groves proceeds from the good Order 
obſerv'd in this Diſpoſition. They ſometimes ſow 

reen Plots under theſe Trees; the Walks are 
—— rak'd, but there muſt be no Paliſades, &c: 

Qu1ckx-LiME ; ſee Chalk and Lime. a 

QvinqQuiNna, or Kina Kina, or China China, 
in Latin Cortex Peruvianus; and commonly cal- 
led by us, the Feſuits Powder, or ſimply, the 
Bark ; a Bark brought from Peru, which retains 
the Name of the Tree from which it is taken, 
which is as large as a Cherry-tree, 

The Spaniards call it Palo de la Centuras, that 
is, Fevers-wosd, there are two ſorts of it, viz. 
that which is cultivated, and the other that grows 
wild, the firſt is better than the other; and good 
Quinquina ought to be compact, bitter to the 
Taſte, and of a dark red Colour. 

It is not to be believed that the Phyſicians in 
ancient Times had any Knowledge of this Bark: 
The firſt Time it was brought into Europe was 
in 1449. It was brought from Peru into Spain 
by a Spaniſh Viceroy : At the ſame Time the 
Cardinal de Lugo brought it over and made it 
known in all the European Part of the World; and 
the Advantages they made 1n the Beginning of it 
were very conſiderable z for they alone dealt in 
it, till the Arrival of Dr. (afterwards Sir Fohn) 
Talber in France, in the Reign of King Charles II. 
of England; which Phyfician, was the firſt that 
refin'd the Preparation of it. | 

Monſieur Fabre, firſt Phyſician to the then 
Queen of Portugal, on the 15th of Fune, 1678, 


et em ſimmer all together; ſet em by for 
a While, then being or over the Fire again, 


in a Conference held with the Abbot Bonrdelot 
Nnnn 2 about | 
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about Ague Powders, gave a Deſcription of the 
Tree that is cover'd with this Bark, ſo mightily 
admirable for the Cure of Intermitting Fevers, 
and call'd Quinquina, and ſaid that he had this 
Deſcription from a Manuſcript lent him by a 


Lisbon Merchant, who had made two or three 


Voyages into the Indies, and this is the Account 
he gave of it. 

he Tree is about the Thickneſs and Height 
of our old Cherry-Trees, and has Leaves that 
are ſomewhat broader, thicker, and not ſo green. 
It grows by the Sides of Rivulets; it has many 
Roots from whence ariſe Shoots which are tranſ- 
planted and will grow in a ſhort Time; it bears 
Flowers in the Manner of Tufts like our Alder ; 
the Seed which has neither Taſte nor Smell, no 
more than the Leaves, is hard and very round, 
and produces nothing ; the Stock or Body 1s co- 
verd with a pretty thick, indented, rough, and 
as it were, ſcaly Bark, like that of Apple or 
Pear-trees ; it is eaſily raiſed and taken from the 
Tree, either with a Knife or other Inſtruments, 
uſed by the Indians for this Purpoſe : They pitch 
upon the Months of December and Fanuary for this 
Work, having found by Experience there is leſs 
Virtue 1n it at other Times, and that it 1s leſs ſub- 
Je& to rot, and therefore the Merchants know 
very well how to diſtinguiſh in this Caſe : When 
the Bark is good, it is found to be a little rough 


and bitter in Taſte, and to have ſomewhat of an 


aromatick Smell, and a Colour inclining to a red 
Brown: It will retain its Virtues for ten or a 


dozen Years if put up cloſe and in a Place that 


1s not moiſt ; but if reduced to Powder, it will 
evaporate, unleſs put into a Veſſel ſtopt with a 
Linnen Cloth, and Parchment wax'd. 

This Tree grows in Peru in the Province of 
Quito, upon the Mountains that are in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Town of Loxa, and the Bark 
of it 1s the ſureſt Remedy that has been hither- 
to found out for ſtopping the ferment of Inter- 
matting Fevers. 

The Method of uſing the Bark for a long Time 
was to give the Patient from half a Dram to 
two Drams of it in fine Powder in the Begin- 
ning of the Fit with a little White-wine ; but 
this Method has been alter'd in our Time; for 
now they infuſe an Ounce of it in two Pounds 
of Wine for eight and forty Hours, in a Bath 
Mary, ſtrain the Infuſion, and make the Patient 
drink three or four Half-Glaſles of it when the 
Fit is diſtant, and this Practiſe they continue for 
at leaſt fifteen Days. 

They often put into the Infuſion of Quinqui- 
na, petty Centory, Wormwood Chervil, Alder 
Bark, Juniper Berries, Saſſafras, Salt of Tartar, 
and ſeveral other Ingredients judged to be good 
for Intermitting Fevers; but the main of all is 
the Bark, and the others ſignify not much. Some 
there are who mix a little Opium with it, but 
this laſt Ingredient ought not to be added but 
with a deal of Caution. 

Obſervations. 1. The Patient ought to be pur- 
ged before he takes the Bark, becauſe this Medi- 
cine puts a Stop to the Humours for ſome Time, 


— 
and when they come to ferment aney 


ſometimes Cauſe more dangerous Dia. they 
than he had upon him before” ſich a8 W 


Dropſies, Rheumatiſms, a Suppreſſion 5 | 
* and ſeveral others, that but woes 
ceed the Cure of an Ague by the Bark; and ha 
it is, that ſeveral Patients wiſh, they couliy 
their Agues again that had been removed h 
Powder. 74 

2. The Bark is alſo very bad for thoſe yy 
have an Abſceſs in their Bodies; for it fra 
hardens for ſome Time the Humour, which 
terwards ferments and cauſes a Gangreen in th 
Part ; they ought to abſtain from Milk ang th 
like Aliments when they take this Medicine, 
cauſe of the cheeſy Part which would ſtop wi 
certainly become corrupt in the Veſſels, 

3. Some make uſe of Water inſtead of Wine 
for the Infuſion of Quinquina; but it hu he 
experienced that Wine does better, either bene 
it more eaſily attracts the Reſinous Febrifugay 
Subſtance of this Bark, or becauſe it ſerves i 
Vehicle to make it penetrate into thoſe Pars; 
the Body whither it ſhould paſs. 

4. Thoſe who through Tenderneſs or odd 
Cauſes have an Averſion to Liquors, may taketl 
Bark in a Bolus or Pill; and no more need þ 
done than to _ it into Powder, and to ina 
porate it with a ſufficient Quantity of Synpd 
Wormwood, of which more hereafter : The Dk 
being from half a Dram to three Drams. 

As for the Regimen which ought to be obſer 
ved when the Bark is taken, M. Chomel ſays, be 
took a large Doſe of it upon the Approachd 
the Fit, and next Day a ſinall Doſe Morning us, u 
Evening, but not near Meal-Times ; the ce thi 
Doſe uſually carry'd off the Fit, and the mall Pt with 
ones ſery'd to hinder the Return of it for fen Ul 
Days after, as it will often do if you do nd Weng 
uſe the neceſſary Precautions in this Caſe: len 
continued to take the Medicine for eight dy c 
twice a Day, and took it once a Day for cigit taken 
more; but to make the ſurer Work of it agaull . Ti 
the Return of the Ague, the Perſon that has ben and ant 
cur'd muſt every twelfth Day, for two Montls in four 
together, take-a Dram of the Powder either u Provide 
White-wine or a Bolus. Bren, 

It is neceſſary the Patient ſhould eat fibll - WI 
tial Food, and drink Wine when he is uſing ti ume t 
Bark, that he may recover Strength in thoſe p 
of the Body that have been weakned by the fr 
ver, and that the Spirits may the more cally 
be able to drive away the Diſtemper; but k 
muſt uſe them with Moderation. we 

As to Gliſters of Quinquina, they ma "_ 
uſe to young Children and adult Perſons allo, u 
by reaſon of their being ſubject to Vomitingis 
other Accidents, cannot ſwallow Medicine 
but how little ſo ever they are diſpoſed to 
down this Ague Powder, it will have m 1 
ter Effect in a moderate Quantity than 3 
miniſtred in a large Quantity by Way of Clien 
for it will paſs into all the Parts, whereas Clien 
go no further than the Bowels. 
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ſeveral Ways of preparing the Je- 
ox ne Bar 


Take an Ounce of Ouin- 


e or Opiate thereof. 
The Doſe ſhould be from a Dram to a Dram 
| an Half; it may be given in a Bolus, and 
Title Wine drank upon it. 5 * 
+ Take an Ounce of pulveriz'd Quinqui na, 
o Drams of prepar'd red Coral, half an Ounce 
ihe Conſerve of Hops, and half a Dram of 
iam, of which make a Conſerve with as much 
* the Syrup of Quinces or Pomegranates, or elſe 
©Bacherries or Gooſeberries, to give it a Conſiſt- 
ne: The Doſe is from a Dram and an Half to 
yo Drams. 
+a Receipt is infallible in the Cure of the 
wſentery, Hepatick Flux, Lientery and other 
ſuxes of the Belly: It is alſo good for the Cure 
x« a Canine Appetite. | 
” Take half an Ounce of Rhubarb, and an 
Nance of ©uinquina, both of them in Powder, 
1 Ounce of the Conſerve of Violets, Bugloſs, 
imp of ſimple Succory or Fumitory, in a reaſo- 
le Quantity to make a Conſerve or Opiate 
hereof; The Doſe is two Drams. 
This Medicine is good for thoſe who are fal- 
Jen into a Dropſy, after a Quartan Ague : It 
muſt be uſed for the Space of a Month or ſix 
Weeks. 
4. Take two Drams of the Bark, half a Dram 
pf Gentian Root, a Dram and an Half of Crabs 
Eyes, and half a Dram of yellow Saunders, re- 
luce the whole into a very fine Powder, and mix 
t with a Quartern of Sugar boiled in Roſe Su- 
par: Uſe it as hot as you can, and make Tablets or 
enges of the ſame, weighing between a Dram 
d an Half and two Drams. Theſe may be 
alily carry'd into the Country and to Sea, and 
taken with a little Wine after them. 
5. Take two Ounces of Duinquina in Powder, 
and anHandful of the ſmaller Centory, infuſe them 
in four Paris Pints of Sweet Wine, or ſome other, 
provided it be neither turn'd, ſharp, nor yet too 
green, during two whole Days upon hot Aſhes ; 
and with a Stick ſtir the Bottoin of it well from 
ime to Time. 


6. Take a Pint of Spaniſh Wine, or other Strong 
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Quinquina in Powder, with half a Dram of O- 
pum; and let the Patient every Morning faſting, 
e three or four Ounces of it. 
Compoſition is made for Perſons of a 
Conſtitution, for Women with Child, and 
De Joung Children, who muſt have but half the 


ven them. 
Mure of 


I 
More oi 
the 


uinquina is an Extraction of the 
8 oily and ſeparable Parts of the Bark by 
I * of Wine, in order to which put into 
__ traſs or Bolt-head, four Ounces of good Pe- 
an Bark, groſſly powder d, pour upon it Spi- 
e four Fingers high above the Mat- 


. 8. . ? T 7 


a Double Veſſel, 


me, infuſe therein for three Days an Ounce of 


cn 


lute the Junctures in a vaporous 


Bath for four Days: Stir it from Time to Time 


Remedies, for it may be given in Pills wrap- 
ped up in a Wafer, without partaking of the 
Taſte ; but thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have the 
beſt Judgment, prefer the Infuſion or Bark in 
Subſtance before this Preparation, becauſe it is 
impoſſible to avoid the Evaporation of the more 
ſubtil Parts in the Ebullition of it, uſe what Pre- 
caution you can to 2 them. | 
You may draw the fix d Salt from the Reſi- 
due that remains, after you have drawn the 
Extract or the Tincture: You muſt dry it, and 
burn and calcine the Aſhes in a Crucible; then 
ſteep them in hot Water for ten or twelve Hours; 
boil them an Hour, then filtrate this Lye, and 
evaporate the Water in an earthen Pan or Glaſs- 
Veſſel in Sand, there will remain a Salt at the 
Bottom, which you muſt keep in a Bottle well 
ſtopt. This Salt is an Alkali, as are all ather 
fix d Salts drawn from Plants; it is aperitive; it 
may be given for a Quartan Ague: The Doſe 
is from ten Grains to a Scruple in ſome proper 
Liquor. 

It is not proper to give the Bark in all Sea- 
ſons: It ſucceeds beſt in the Summer and Au- 
tumn ; but if you uſe it in Vinter, you will ge- 
nerally have Cauſe to repent it. Regard muſt al- 
ſo be had to dry or wet Years; the Effects of it 
are dangerous in the laſt, and more ſucceſsful in 
the other. 

Melancholick or Phlegmatick Conſtitutions re- 
ceive little or no Relief from the Bark; on the 
contrary, when' the Fever is ſtopt it will return 
in ſome Time with Violence, or elſe throw the 
Patient into a languiſhing State which ends in 
Death : Bilious Conſtitutions find Benefit in the 
uſe of this Febrifuge. 

Qv1TTEr-Bone, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, 
being a hard round Swelling upon the Cronet, 
between a Horſe's Heel and the Quarter, and it 
grows moſt commonly on the Inſide of the Foot : * 
It is contracted many Ways; ſometimes by Gra- 
vel underneath the Shoe, other whiles by ſome 
Bruiſe, Stab, prick of a Nail, or the like ; which 
being neglected, will impoſtumate and break out 
about the Hoof; now and then it proceeds from 
ſome Evil Humours, which deſcend down to that 
Place from which the 8 ſprings. 

In order to the Cure; Tent it a Day or two with 
Hogs Greaſe and Verdigreaſe ground together; 
then take ſcalding hot Greaſe, pour. it into 
the Hole, and lay a Plaiſter of Pitch and Tar, 
mix'd together, over it for four and twenty Hours 
and if the Bone riſes, repeat it; then take it out 
with your Nippers, and heal it with ſome Salve 
or other. 

Others boil ſome common Honey and Verdi- 
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it of Win 
it another Matrafs in Order to make 
Vol. II. | 


greaſe in fine Powder till it be red, 'and tent 
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the Wound till it be whole, keeping it always | 
open, leſt it heal up above, before it 1s heal'd at 
the Bottom. | 

Some having reduced a little Arſenick into 
fine Powder, put it to the Bottom of the Sorrance, 
and ſtop the Mouth of it with Hurds, binding a 
Clout over very faſt, that he may not bite it oft, 
for it will poiſon him; and when it has continu- 
ed on for four and twenty Hours, open it, and 
if it looks black within, it is a Sign it has 
done its Work: Then to allay the Fire, and re- 
ſtore the Fleſh, you are to tent it with Turpen- 
tine and Hogs Greaſe melted together, and to 
cover the Tent with a Plaiſter made of Roſin, 
Pitch, Wax and Turpentine, melted together, 
and thus dreſs him every Day till you get out 
the ſharp Core or Griſtle; for till then it will 

not heal. 

QuiNs Ex, a Diſtemper incident to Horſes, as 
well as other Animals, being no other than a 
ſore Throat, which if not taken in Time, will 
quickly put a Period to his Life; the Horſes ſome- 
times catch it by cold and phlegmatick Humours 
ſettling there, or for want of bleeding when they 
are over-run therewith. | 
It isneceſlary in this Diſtemper he ſhould be 

bled under the Tongue; and if his Throat is ſo 


him down at a Time, for certain Days tweths 


15 f 
it, lay a Poultis under his Cawl, and tha“ 
open his Paſſage: Then take a Balla Pate 
a Whale-bone, about which tie a Linnen 15 
and dip it into Milk wherein Allum oy. 
Powder of Dog's-turd has been diſfoly'g * 
thruſt it up and down his Throat, and x = 
Handful of it down after it. "I 
If the Horſe is ſo bad that he can eat nog; 
but what you give him with a Horn, uh 
muſt be comfortable and cordial things, let th 
Horn full of Milk, wherein the Allum and 
turd has been diſolv'd, be the laſt thing gi ; 
(otherwiſe it will do him no good) and tie hin 
up to = * half 8 Hour after it: Uf 
three or four Times a Day, or oftner if ther 
Occaſion. . wan 
Four Ounces of the Juice of Cinquefoilging 


cures him of this Diſtemper; ſo does the Jace 
of Cotton-weed taken in Wine and Milk; ad. 
ſo Hyſſop boil'd with Milk. "- ._ 
Others after having blooded the Horſe unde 
the Tongue, boil ſome Leaves of Common My 
lows in his own Urine, and apply it like 1 
Poultis as hot to his Throat as be can endux 
it; then repeat it as there is Occaſion, and uk 
the inward Medicine alſo, as the Receipt abo 


ſwell'd, that you can hardly get any thing down 


does direct. : 
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1 or Coney, an Animal about the big- 
neſs of an ordinary Cat, that hides her- 
ſelf in the Woods, or digs Burrows in the Ground 
to retire into for Security: She has very long 
Ears, and a ſhort Tail, but well cover'd with 
Wool, and 1s commonly of a grey and white 
Colour. The young ones we call Sucking-Rabbets. 
Rabbets are of two Sorts, viz. thoſe that are 
wild, or bred in Warrens, and thoſe that are 
tame, between which there is ſome Difference; 
for thoſe that are wild, are redder and ſmaller, 
have naturally more active Bodies, and are more 
upon the Watch ; their Fleſh 1s more delicious, 
becauſe of the Air of Liberty wherein they 
breath, and they are not ſo melancholick. But 
the tame ones are quite contrary; however, 
they make uſe of them in ſome Places to ſupply 
their Warrens, and there, in ſome Time, coming 
to be diveſted of their heavy Nature, they become 
more active than before. 

A Rabbet begins to breed at a Year old, bears at 
leaſt ſeven times in aYear : If ſhe kindles in March, 
it carries young in her Belly thirty Days, and as 
ſoon as ſhe has kindled, goes to Buck again; 
neither can they ſuckle their Young till the 
have been with Buck. Tame Rabbets, above all 
other Beaſts, delight in Impriſonment and Soli- 
tarineſs ; they are violently hot in the Act of Ge- 
neration, performing it with ſuch Vigour and 
Exceſs, that they ſwoon and lie in Trances a good 
Space after the Deed is done. 

The Males being given too much to Cruelty, 


me Trous 
deir ord1 
0 be uſe 
r thrice 1 
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would kill the young ones they can come at, ad 
therefore the Female, after they have kindled 
hide them, and cloſe up the Holes in ſucha mate 
ner, that the Buck may not find them they ir 
creaſe wonderfully, bringing forth every 
and therefore, when kept tame in Boxes, m 
muſt be watch'd, and as ſoon as they have ki 
dled be put to the Buck; for they will oth 
wiſe mourn, and hardly bring up their Youth 
The Boxes in which tame Cones are to 
kept, ſhould be made of thin Wainſcot-boath 
ſome two Foot ſquare, and one Foot high, 
that Square muſt be divided into four Rooms! 
Quarter with open Windows of Wire, thro'wii 
the Coney may feed, and a leſs Room wih 
Light, wherein the may lodge and kindle, 2 
a Trough, wherein may be put Meat and 
Neceſſaries for her, before each of them: 
thus you may make Box upon Box in * 
Stories, keeping the Bucks by themſelves, 
ſo likewiſe the Does, except it be ſuch 15 
not bred, with which you may let the 
lodge. Further when a Doe has kindlel br 
Neſt, and then kindled another, the firſt 4 
be taken from her, and be put together inte 
veral Boxes amongſt Rabbets of their on 
proved the Boxes be not peſter'd, but that 
ave Eaſe and Liberty. ” 
no 
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For Choice of tame rich Coneys,there 1s 
only the Bucks muſt be the lar eſt and ric 


you can get; and that Skin is e 


to look to their Shape, but to their 11 
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R AB 
| the equalleſt Mixture of black and |the young Shoots when they begin. to appear, and 
jch no ther yet the black ſhould rather |will do them ſo much Dama 4 that Iwill en- 
* the white: A black Skin, with a few ſil- danger their Ruin without ſome proper Reme- 
- Ho being much richer than a white Skin dy; to which end, take ſome very ſmall Sticks 
. ler black ones. ; + . [of Willow well dry'd, melt ſome Brimſtone; dip 
Then as to the Profit of tame rich Cone)s, eve · one End of them therein, and ſtick the other in 
ne of them that is kill'd in Seaſon, as from | the Ground; let them be about a Fathom diſtant 
- nas till after Candlemas, is worth five other| from one another, ſet Fire to them, and this will 
" as being much better and larger; and hinder the Rabbets, who hate the Smell, to enter 
A mother Skin is worth two Pence or three into any Vineyard on the Side of which thoſe 
oe at moſt, theſe are worth a Shilling or more. Sticks are ſet : The Smell will laſt four or five, 
in. the Increaſe is more; the tame ones, at Days, at the Expiration of which you muſt re- 
4 kindling, bringing forth more than the wild new it, and fo a third time, inſomuch, that in a- 
deſides, they are ever ready at hand for the] bout ſixteen Days, the Shoots of the Vine will be 
iu. Winter and Summer, without the Charge of ſo ſtrong, that they need not fear the Inſults of 
ws. Ferrets, ©c. and beſtow their Bodies gra-|theſe Animals. 
their Skins ever paying their Maſter's Charge] There are divers Ways of taking theſe Crea- 
i Intereſt. tures, particularly ſuch as ſtraggle from their 
Now the beſt Food you can feed your tame Burrows may be taken with ſmall Greyhounds, 
ets with, is the ſweeteſt, ſhorteſt and beſt or Mungrels, bred up for that Purpoſe, and their 
Wy that can be got, one Load will feed two hun- Places of Hunting are among Buſhes, Hedges, 
ed Couple a Year, and out of the Stock of two|Corn-fields and freſh Paſtures; and though you 
y 
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Iandred, may be ſpent in the Houſe as many | ſhould miſs killing them, yet they are thereb 
are fold in the Market, and yet a good Stock drove back to their Retreats, over whoſe Holes 
intzin'd to anſwer all Caſualties. This Hay] you may lay Purſe-nets, then put in a Ferret 
uſt be put to em in little cloven Sticks, that |cloſe muffled, which will quickly make em bolt 
ey may with Eaſe reach and pull it out of the|out to the Net, and ſo take them. 

me, but ſo, as not to ſcatter or waſte any 3 and] The Ferret ſometimes finds a Rabbet aſleep, 

reet Oats and Water ſhould be put for them in which ſhe ſurprizes and kills, ſucks her Blood! 

he Troughs under the Boxes; and this ſhould be] lies upon her, and ſleeps there; in which Caſe, 
heir ordinary and conſtant Food, all other being! you are oblig'd either to kill her, or to wait till 
be uſed phyſically : As that you may, twice|ſhe awakes, and that will be often five or ſix 
xr thrice in a Fortnight, to cool their Bodies, give Hours; and therefore you muſt fire five or ſix 
em Mallows, Clover-graſs, ſour Docks, Blades times into the Hole to awake her, upon which 

Com, Cabbage or Colewort Leaves, and the|ſhe will come out; but you muſt always let her 

ke, all which, both cools and nouriſhes exceed-|ſleep an Hour before you fire, or elſe the Noiſe 

fly; but ſweet Grain ſhould be ſeldom uſed, | will ſignify nothing. 2 

nce nothing rots them ſooner, Great Care muſt] When you take any of the Does, you muſt 

e taken when any Graſs or Weeds is cut for turn 'em looſe, that you may not depopulate your 

hem, that no Hemlock grow amongſt it, for Warrens, and lit their Ears, that they may not 

0 the Rabbets will eat it with great Greedineſs| be kill'd by others, who ſometimes lie in wait 

yet it is preſent Poiſon, and ſuddenly kills; to ſhoot them. 

beit Boxes alſo muſt be kept ſweet and clean| To force Rabbets out of their Burrows with- 

very Day, for the ſtrong Savour of their Piſs| out a Ferret, Take ſome Powder of Orpine and 

nd Ordure is ſo violent, that it will both annoy [Brimſtone, old Shoes, Parchments, or Cloth, 1 

themſelves, and thoſe who ſhall be frequent à-] burn them at the Mouth of the Burrow, upon n 

mongſt them. which the Wind blows, and ſpread your Purſe- 1 
Laſtly, as to the Infirmities tame Rabbets are] nets under the Wind. Others put a Crab or two 

ſubject to, they are twofold : 1. The Rot, whichſ into the Holes, which will force the Rabbets 

comes by giving them green Meat, or gathering out. 

Greens for 'em, and giving it to'em with the] To take Rabbets and Hares with Nets, they 

on; let em therefore have it but ſeldom,] muſt be made in the ſame Manner as Halliers, 
ind then the Dryneſs of the Hay will even dry up| wherewith they catchPartridges; you have in the 
tte Moiſture, knit them and keep them ſound | ſecond and third Articles the Figure of two ſim- 

Without Danger. 2. There is a certain Rage off ple Nets repreſented, made of Meſhes Lozenge- 

Madneſs engender'd from corrupt Blood, ſpring-|wiſe ; you may make them of ſquare ones; the 

ug from the Rankneſs of their keeping, and] Meſh ſhould be an Inch and an half broad, made 

this is known by their wallowing and tumbling|of good ſtrong Thread, and treble twiſted; but 

= their Heels upwards, and leaping in their] if you would make Meſhes Lozenge-wiſe, you 
es; the Cure w ereof, is to give them Hare-| muſt allow it four and twenty, and three Fathom 

thiſtle to eat, in Length, and let 'em be well verged with long 
Wild Rabbets do much Miſchief to all ſorts of | twiſted Thread, and of a brown Colour. 

2 and Vineyards, their Teeth will ſpare no-] But the Net with ſquare Meſhes will do better, 
Ig they can come near and in thoſe Coun-|in which Caſe they allow five Foot in Breadth or 
that abound with Vineyards, they will eat | Height, and three or four Fathom in Length, ac- 
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cording to the Place, and this requires no verg-| 


ing. | 
I. Theſe ſorts of Nets are to be placed in an 
Path or Track, in any Cop 
bets and Hares always follow the moſt eaſy and 
moſt beaten Part: You muſt obſerve how the 


Wind blows, that you may ſet the Net ſo, that 


the Animal and the Wind may come together : 
If the Wind be ſide- ways, it may do well enough, 
but never if the Wind blows over the Net into 
the Animal's Face, for he will ſcent both it and 
you at a great Diſtance, eſpecially a Hare. 


V* 
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Suppoſe A. B. ſhould be the Foot-path by which 
the Game uſed to paſs, take three or four Staves 
C. C. C. each four Foot long, and about the thick- 
neſs of one's Thumb, ſharpened at the greater 
End, and a little crooked at the ſmaller ; ſtick 
them in the Ground ſomewhat ſloping, as if fo 
forced by the Wind, in a ſtrait Line, and at equal 
Diſtances from one another: Theſe muſt only 
hold the Net from falling, but in a very flight 
manner, that if the Game run againſt it, it 
may eaſily fall down and ſo entangle him. Be 
ſure you hide yourſelf in ſome Ditch or Buſh be- 
hind ſome Tree, as at D. for if you ſhould be 
perceiv'd, your Expectation will be fruſtrated : 
Nor ſhould you walk in the Path-way by which; 

ou expect the Game to come, for it will have 
3 imperfe& Scent of you. When you per- 
ceive the Game to be paſt you, fire a Shot, fling- 
ing your Hat at them, which will put them into 
ſuch a Surprize, that they will ſpring on, and run 
juſt into the Net; ſo you muſt be nimble to take 
them, leſt they break out and make their Eſcape: 
20 yet is not ſo good in windy as in calm Wea- 
ther. 


pice or Furrow, forRab-| II. 
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IT. The ſecond Net is indeed more uſed, vi yo 

more certain, but alſo more embarraſſing tau unning: 

former. This Net muſt be placed in the en at on 
manner as the former, as to the Way and Wa er. 

. [Conſider the Lines A. B. and C. D. denote th You m 


| 


Extremities of the Path; and having two Ste the 5 
K. T. M. N. each about four Foot long, ways t 
thrice as thick as one's Thumb; they muſt be our Stic 
exactly ſmooth at each End, and when you wiiddle F 
upon the Place, take the two Ends of the Mee is q 
threads, which are of the ſame Side with t q lome | 
Net, tie them together to the Stock of ſome lu preater 
or Stake, within a Foot and an half of tt The tr 
Ground, but on the Outſide of the Path, , unt 
the Letter H. Do as much on the other Side at rom abc 
and let the Packthreads be ſo looſe in the Middle, ight. 
that they may bear the Sticks between them, As to 
which you are to adjuſt in the following e mul 
ner. em in 
Take the Stick X. L. and put it on the ne, th 
of the Way, at the Cord or Packthread L wud m Wl 
is at the Bottom of the Net; the other Cai utmeg 
muſt be placed on the Top of the Stick, a Wile it 
then go along behind the Net, ſupporting itil erJuict 
your Hand, and place your ſecond Stick, M Me by 
Juſt as you did the firſt : You ſhould endeavoutl her 
let your Net lean a little towards the Way n Sl 
which you expect you Game to come; forts df Baco 
Game running fiercely againſt the Net, will ford | read 
the Sticks to give way, and ſo the Net fill q er. 
on him. | Vrange, 
Theſe two Nets are as well uſeful for tig , Le h. 
Wolves, Badgers, Foxes and Polecats, 2 i l 
and Hares 3 but the next is only fit for ap 
two laſt, | of Whit 
Thy per anc 
an Ora! 
be eate 
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mer, only it may be farther diſcern'd ; how- 
er it is excellent for Rabbets in ſuch Foot-paths 
here you have ſometimes three or four Couple 
nning after one another, all which may be ta- 
en at once, for it does not fall like the two for- 


er. 
You may obſerve what has been noted before, 
the pointed Lines mark'd A. B. C. D. denote 
vays the Edges of the Way: Stick one of 
our Sticks at the Letter E and another in the 
piddle F and ſo do by the reſt : When the Paſ- 
ge is quite ſhut up, withdraw to ſome Buſh or 
1 ome Tree, as aforeſaid; but you muſt keep at 
greater diſtance from this Net than the others. 
The true Time to ſet theſe Nets, is at Break o 
Day, until half an hour before Sun-riſing, and 
25 about half an hour before Sun-ſet till dark 
ht. 
As to the Dreſſing of Rabbets , to Fricaſſy em, 
you muſt cut them into ſeveral Pieces, and fry 
em 1n the Pan with melted Lard ; when that 1s 
bone, _ put them into Broth to boil, and ſeaſon 
Mm with Salt, Pepper, fine Herbs, Chibbols and 
utmeg : Being done as it ought to be, before you 
ake it off, put the Volks of ſome Eggs with 
erjuice, and eat it. The ſame thing may be 
lone by young Rabbets. 
When you would roaſt a Rabbet, ſtick it with 
in Slices of Bacon, or elſe lard it, or for want 
df Bacon, baſte it with Butter; and as ſoon as it 
ready, put it into a Diſh, and eat it with 
_ white Pepper, Salt, and ſometimes 
e. 
To have a Rabbet in a Ragoo, cut it into four 
ats, lard it with thick Slices of Bacon, fry it in 
om with melted Lard, ſtew it in an earthen 
1 or Caſſerole, with ſome Broth, and a Glaſs 
A White-wine, and ſeaſon the whole with Pep- 
der and Salt; add to it, ſome fry'd Flower and 


a Orange, and when it is enough, ſerve it in, to 
eaten hot. 
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ets may be put into a Standing Pie, in order 


the may be made of Rabbets for a Side-diſh in 
manner; let em be larded, put into a Pie of 


This Net is leſs troubleſome than either of the m 


bb 
to be ſerv'd in cold among Intermeſſes; or a hot 


, Cloves, pounded Lard, a Bay Leaf or two, 
and a Shalot: When you have waſh'd the Pie 


over, let it be bak'd for the ſpace of two Hours, 


and let ſome Orange or Lemon Juice be ſqueez'd 
in when brought to the Table. * 
To dreſs Rabbets with white and brown Sauce ; 


after you have cut them into Quarters, ſlit their 


Heads and fry them in Lard, let em be ſtew'd in 


an earthen Pot, with ſome Broth, White-wine, 
Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and green Lemon; let 
a little fry'd Flower be put to thoſe that are to be 
dreſs'd with brown Sauce, and for the others, let 
white Sauce be made with the Yolks of Eggs. 
Large fat Rabbets, and young ones, may like- 
wiſe be put into a Fan- pie; cut them into Pieces, 
which fry in Lard, with a little Flower, fine 
Herbs, young Chibbols, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, 
and a little Broth ; when they are cold, let your 
Pie be made of them, with fine Paſte, addin 
ſome Morilles, Truffles and pounded Lard, an 


covering all with a Lid of the ſame Paſte, let it 


be bak'd an Hour and an half; pour in the Sauce 
in which the Rabbets were dreſt, as alſo ſome 
Orange Juice as it is ſerving up to the Table. 

At another Time, when Rabbets are roaſted, 
they may be cut into halves, and dreſs'd with 
good Gammon Sauce. 

There is yet another way of dreſſing young 
Rabbets, which the French call 2 la Saingaraxz : 
The Rabbets being neatly larded and roaſted, ſome 
beaten Slices of Gammon are to be fry'd in 
Lard, with a little Flower, a Bunch of fine 
Herbs, and ſome good Gravy that is not ſalt ; 
a few Drops of Vinegar are alſo to be added, and 
the Sauce may be thickned with a little Bread 
Cullis ; then let the Rabbets be cut into Quar- 
ters, and dreſs'd in a Diſh or Plate, pouring the 
Sauce upon them, with Slices of Gammon, in order 
to be ſerved up hot after they have been well 
clear'd from the Fat. 

Large fat Rabbets may be likewiſe dreſs'd d Ia 
Saingaraz ; as alſo Chickens and Pigeons, except 
that they muſt not be cut into Quarters. | 
Rack, a Place made to contain Hay or other 


Fodder for Cattle to feed on. It alſo ſigniſies a 
Pace, wherein the Horſe neither trots nor am- 


beaten Paſte ſeaſon' d wi | 
ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt Nut-| 
a 6 


bles, but is between both, - 
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RACKING; ſee Rules for buying of Horſes. 

RADISH, a Plant multiply'd by Seed that 1s 
round, ſomewhat thick, and of a Cinnamon 
Colour, growing in little kind of Cods , it is a 
very good Garden Root, of which there are three 
Sorts, viz. The {mall eating one, which 1s raiſed 
of Seeds on an hot Bed, to have them early, 
with a ſufhcient Thickneſs of good rich light 
Mould, that they may have Depth enough to 
root in before they reach the Dung; and in order 
to have large and clean ones, make Holes as deep 
as your Finger, about three Inches diſtance, into 
each of which a young Seed or two is to be drop'd, 
and a little cover'd, leaving the reſt of the Hole 
open, whereby they will grow to the Heighth of 
the Hole before they dilate their Leaves, and 
yield a long tranſparent Root. 

The ſecond is the Horſe-radiſh, which is in- 


creaſed by Plants or Pieces of the Roots lanced| - 


out, and by many made ule of as an excellent 

wholeſome Sauce; and you are to note, that if 

f the Roots for Uſe, that you 

e to the upper part that joins to the Leaves 

an Inch in length of the Root, to plant again and 

increaſe ; only if it is dry Weather, you will do 

well to water it, and to abate ſome of the Leaves 

in proportion to your having leſſen'd the Root. 
See Horſe-radihh, 

The third and laſt fort is call'd the Black-radifh, 
which is ſo mean a Root, as to find no Place in 
a good Garden. 
hut to return to the firſt Sort; ſuch of them as 
are ſown after Midſummer, will not run to Seed 
that Year, and the beſt Seed for them, is that 
which produces few Leaves, and a long red Root: 
The Time of its rippening and gathering is the 
End of July, when all the Stems are cut down; 
when they have been dry'd ſome Days in the 
Sun, the Seed 1s beat out and winnow'd : The 
Stocks that run to Seeds, ſhoot their Branches ſo 
high, that it is good to pluck them off to a rea- 
ſonable Heighth, that the firſt Stocks may be 
better nourith'd. The firſt Radiſhes that are eaten 
grow in hot Beds, and by that Means ſome of em 
may be had during the Monthsof February, March 
and April; and in order to be ſupply'd all the 
other Months, ſome muſt be ſown among all man- 
ner of Seeds, they coming up ſo very quickly, 
that there is time to gather them before they can 
do any harm to the other Plants : The bigger 
Roots, ſo much deſired, ſhould be ſuch as being 
tranſparent, eat ſhort and quick, without ſtringi- 
neſs, and not too biting. Radiſhes, according to 
our Engliſh Authors, are beſt that grow on brackiſh 
Lands, and water'd with brackiſh Water. 

Radiſbes are eaten alone with Salt, as carrying 
their Pepper in them; but after all, they decay 
the Teeth, and Experience tells us, they are 
hard of Digeſtion, cauſing nauſeating Eructations, 
and ſometimes Vomitings, tho* otherwiſe di- 
uretick, and thought torepel theVapoursof Wine, 
However, they afford a very grateful Mordacity 
in Salleting, and ſufficiently attemper the cooler 
Ingredients. 


Radiſhes are aperitive, deterſive, and inci- 


— 
ſive, they are good for the Stone-cholick © 
for the ſtoppage of Urine and Aſenſes; 8 
the Stone, Obſtructions of the Spleen and . 
ſentery ; they are uſed in the Scurvy and Dr 5 
they being given inwardly for theſe Diſtemel J 
but for malignant Fevers, they pound and: N 
them on to the Soles of the Feet; they likew 
uſe them in the ſame manner in the Dro 05 
The Seed being taken inwardly, is x a | 
and provokes Vomiting. The oſe isn hi 
A Dn to two Drams. | | 

AFFLE-NET, an Implement whereyi 
catch Fiſh, both by Night and Day, but 7d 
Way of making this Net is accounted for ud 
the Article Net-making ; yet it is neceſſary th 
Form of it ſhould be given here, 
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As to the Uſe of this Net, you muſt be provid 
ed with five or ſix Poles of Sallow, or ſuchlit 
Wood, which is ſtrong withal, and each of nin 
or ten Foot long, but more or leſs, according t 
the Depth of the Water; ſharpen them the 
great End, the better to fix them intotheGround 
at the Bottom of the Water: You muſt alſo be 
provided with a Paring-knife, in order to cut 
way all the Weeds, Roots, Stumps, Boughs, ot the 
like, which are in or near the Places where j 
defign to pitch your Net, for you muſt remoꝶ 
them out of the Way. The Figure of the ſim 
Paring-knife is here deſcrib'd, 


Then faſten one of your Poles at either Eni d 
your Net, at either of the two Wings, that i l 
ay , (ho Care act wages 2 is, unto de 

igger End of your Pole; and the upper 
i the Cork is, to the ſmaller End of tif 
Pole; then in cafe you have no Bait, contrive® 
get ſome Man on the oppoſite Side of the Rv 
with a Cord in his Hand, one End whereof m 
be faſten'd to one of the Poles, which are fix dio 
the Net, according to this Figure of the Pole 
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force the junk A. of the Pole in the ud e 
into the Ground, at the Bottom of the Ig 


The Man having drawn over that win 
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1 Net marked Z. h. on the Side juſt over 
oft the formen. 
Then he muſt throw over one End of the Cord, 
ch faſten to the Wing of the ſaid Net ). ba 
n it is drawn over, you mult go along the 
Length of the Net. Your Poles being rea- 
. at the two former, and ſtraining the 
nis of your Net indifferent ſtiffl, drive the two 
poles into the Ground, as you did the two 
ze ſure all be well and ſtrongly done, that 
Current may not force away your Supporters; 
1 with the ſaid long Pole you may ſpread the 
you before pared away all over the Net, 
well to ſecure it from the Sight of Thieves, as 
a ally in hot Weather. The Cord N. O. is your 
+ and Key; for by it you are ſure no Fiſh can 
ape that are in your Net, you muſt therefore 
careful to hide it. You may let the Net ſtand 
Day and a Night, and if the Place be well ſtor'd 
ich Fiſh, you will hardly miſs them. But if 
u deſign to fiſh only by Day, and not to let the 
t lic in the Water, then after the Net is plant- 
let a couple of Men beat up and down with 
ng Poles, taking a good Circumference, and 
ting towards it about the Sides of the Water, 
ry now and then thruſting their Poles into the 
ttem of the Water; and when you are minded 
draw, be ſure in the firſt place to ſtrain in the 
{ck and Key NM. O. and then having a Cord at 
Wing of the Net, from the other Side, draw 
tem both at once gently towards you; and when 
hey are near at hand, make what Haſte you can, 
d thus you may make ſeveral Sets in one Day. 
There is a triple or Counter-meſh Net, called 
f ſome a Rafe, wherewith they likewiſe catch 
ds; for which, conſult the Head. 
Rain, Water that falls in Drops from the 
. There are many Obſervations drawn from 
me prelaging Rain; and firſt from the Sun, 
anet preſages Vet, when at its Riſing it 
$cover'd with a Cloud, which appears to have 
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ue when at break of Day you ſee ſeveral of its 
ams pierce thro' the Clouds which cover it: 
Jou lee that the Sun is red when it riſes, it is 
dign of Rain; as it is alſo a certain one, when 
it the ſame time it appears ſurrounded with long 
ms. The different Colours the Face of the 
hews at its Riſing foretell Rain; whenever 
dun riſes, and appears blue, you may con- 
| n that Rain is not far off. The red Clouds, 
Y ch lometimes ſurround it at its riſing, infalli- 
10 testen Rain the next Day: When the Sun 
pale all the Day, or appears ſmall and 
> a Bowl, it is a Sign of Rain and Tem- 
a and as often as you ſee darkiſh Circles, 
Pro of an earthy Colour, round the San, they are 
V lages of Rain, and you cannot be deceived. 
Cu 2, Ale fear Rain, when the San, in the 
Ge the Day, ſhews himſelf in a black 
» Wherein it is then wrapt up. 


unk, 


uſt be done with the other Pole of 


re a Shade to the Fiſh, for they covet Shade, 


pets therein; and when it half diſappears, or 


a Whenever 
lets with great Beams turn'd towards the 
expect Rain next Day. IF at its ſetting, | 


or otherwiſe, the Sun be hid by a yellow Cloud, 
one that is a little upon the red, it is a Sign of 
Rain: When the Sun riſes, and feels hotter than 
uſual, you may conclude it will rain; and it will 
oduce the ſame Effect, when it ſets in the ſame 
anner ; and fo alfo when its Beams dart-their 
Fire with the like Violence. x 

As for Preſages of Rain drawn from the Moon, 
they are no leſs certain than thoſe drawn from 
the Sun, When the Moon appears in out Horizon 
with obſcure Horns embracing a gloomy and 
thick Air, it's a Sign of the falling of a great deal 
of Rain, In like manner, when the new Moon 
riſes the third Day, or at the Beginning of a Quar- 
ter, and looks black, dusky, thick, pale, blue, 
livid or inclining to green, Rain may be expect- 
ed. When the Moon is at the Full, and appears 
ſurrounded with ſomething, it threatens Rain; 
We ſometimes ſee the Moon encompaſſed with 
two or three Rounds or Circles, and when it ap- 
ars of a dark or 2 Colour, it's a Sign this 
lanet is imbroiled, and you may infallibly ex- 
pect Rain. 

It ſometimes happens towards the fourth Da 
of the new Moon, that ſhe does not appear at al; 
and then you may prognoſticate Rain. Some 
obſerve, that when it rains the firſt Tueſday after 
the Full Moon, that all the reſt will continue 
rainy. 

Pre ſages of Rain drawn from the Stars, are when 
the Stars appear bigger than ordinary, it is a 
certain Sign of Rain; as alſo, when they are 
cloudy and obſcure when the Sky is without 


Clouds. 3 
preſaging Rain from the Air; the beſt 


As for 
and ſureſt Prognoſtick that way, 1s, when it is 
hotter than the Seaſon requires: You are alſo 
given to underſtand, that when the Weather is 
curdled, you may ſoon expect Rain; whenever 
you ſee white Clouds in the Air paſs into the Eaſt, 
Rain follows: And you need not doubt of it, 
when you ſee the Rainbow upon two Waters, and 
ſeems to imbibe em, or when it appears double. 
There are Preſages of Rain drawn from Fire; 
for as ſoon as the Fire appears blue, it's a Sign of 
Rain; and fo it is, when it makes a Ruſtling of 
itſelf ; ſo it is, when the Smoke does not mount 
up ftrait, or that the Fire burns dull, or is cover'd - 
with its own Aſhes. It's obſerv'd, that when the 
Pot is upon the Fire, if the Coals ſtick to the Bot- 
tom of it, or if you find the Fire ſparkle, it is a 
Token of Rain ; if the Wiek of the Candle or 
Lamp is not eaſily lighted, and grows black in 
burning, or has a Thief in it, or elſe that you 
find the Wiek crackle, or that the Smoke ſpreads 
here and there, and does not aſcend up ſtrait, you 
can expect nothing but Rain. 
There are Preſages of Rain drawn from Human 
Bodies, and it very often happens, that you find 
your felf heavy, and extraordinary lazy, and 
that this Lumpiſhneſs, or Laſſitude, proceeds 
from no other Cauſe than the Heavinets of the 
Air: And hence you may conclude that Rain 
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follows. Pains in the Joints, twitchings or ſhoot- 
ings of thoſe Parts, which have been broken, of 
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our Corns, and other Diſorders with which the 
dy is affected, all of them preſage Rain. 

There are Preſages of Rain from ſome other Am- 
mals, When you ſee Cranes fly very high, it is 
a Prognoſtick of Rain. If Oxen or Cows raiſe 
up their Heads, and look towards the South ; if 
they lick their Hoofs round about, and run 
bellowing towards their Stalls, you are to ex- 

ect wet Weather. When you ſee Swallows 
fly along Fens, Pools of Water, or Rivers, and 
lower than uſual, and withal make a Noiſe, it is 
a Sign of Rain. It's always a Sign of Rain, when 
you hear the Frogs croak, and that bad Wea- 
ther will follow. The Ants often carry their 


Plantations, may ſhake their Tra I | 
gather thoſe that fall off eaſily, and y..c.,* 
the ſame Day. Let not the Cask be filled 2. 
three quarters full, and let it ſtand till it Ka 
clear, which is commonly within eight 
Days, and then draw off only the clear wil 
up a clean Cask almoſt to the Top, giving it | 
thrice a Day, Teſt it ſhould burſt the Veſſel, ; 
ſo . to do for a Week. 
en for every ten Gallons of Cide- 

Pound of Ralſins of the Sun, and for = ; 
two put them into Brandy ; and then take + 
the Raiſins, and put them into the Cider la 
it ſtand two or three Days more: Laſtly. 
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Eggs to the Bottom of their Neſts or Hills, and 
when you ſee em work in this manner, you have 
nothing to expect but Rain. When Ravens and 
other Birds appear in Flocks, Rain will certainly 
fall; and when the ſame is coming, you wall ſee 

 Water-fowls mount, and clap their Wings, and 
make much Noiſe : One while they will plunge 


themſelves in the Water, and at other times co- 
ver themſelves on the Surface of it. 


alone, and makes a Cry. 


Ground, it is a Sign of Rain. Worms ? 
Rain, when they creep out of the Ground 


ver themſelves with Earth, and fight with one 


another ; all theſe things are Prognoſticks of 


Rain. The Pigeons likewiſe foretell it, when 
they mount up into the Air with precipitation, 
and when they enter into their Dove-cotes, and 
come not out again. The Cocks which crow be- 
fore their time, eſpecially in the Evening, and 
the Geeſe that make a Cry, uſually foretell Rain. 
See Preſages of Weather. 

RAIN-DEER, an Animal, of which our Coun- 
try produces few or none. It's not unlike a Hart, 
only his Head is fuller of Antlers, being bigger 
and wider in compaſs ; for he bears four and 
twenty Branchers, and more, according to his 
Age. 

es -CtDER, a Liquor ſo denominated 
from the Raiſins of the Sun which are uſed in it. 
To make this Liquor, take Pippins, Pearmains, &c. 
and to every Gallon of Juice put two Pounds of 
Raiſins, which ſhred ſmall, cover the Fat, and 
let them ſtand two or three Days. Draw off the 
Liquor by a Tap, prefs out the Raiſins, and put 
both Liquors into a Cask, that they may fer- 
ment z and after a Fortnight, rack them oft. Do 
not fill the Cask you draw into, but leave ſome 
room for it to ferment in; after which, ſtop it 
cloſe, only leave a Faucet-hole open, or looſely 
ſtopt : And when it has done working, fill up the 
Veſſel, and when fine, bottle it. This is to be 
done when your Fruit is unripe, or your Cider 
ſmall, and that you have a mind to ſtrengthen it. 
Or you may do it another way: For which 
take your Apples when they reliſh beſt, not too 
green nor too mellow. Thoſe who have large 


It's ſaid, 
that the Crow calls for Rain, when ſhe walks 
When Aſſes ſhake 
their Ears, cock their Tails, and jump upon the 
reſage 
ſo do 
Toads, when they croak in high Places. When 
the Hens put themſelves with their Chickens 
under Covert, when they ſcratch the Ground, co- 


, ſtop \ 


Cask very cloſe, but bottle it not till Mag, » 
cept it be Codlings, which will not keep fol . 
See Ctder, and Royal Cider. | 

RAISINEE, a ſort of Confection mais ; 
Grapes : In order to which, gather then in fa 
Weather, ſuffer them to lie by ſome Days, the 
being fit to be expreſs'd with your Haid w 
the Seeds being taken away, put the reft up 
the Fire, where boil it gently, and carefully if 
and take away all the Kernels you can meet vi 
and ſtir it about with a Skummer from time 
time. 

Now you may leſſen the Fire in proportion 
the thickening of the Confection, and whent 
Syrup is waſted a third part, ſtrain it and pi 


pften one 
Bread as 
to the Sh 
po to Ra 


the groſs Subſtance as much as you can: Thenpd ep and 
it again upon the Fire, that it may be thoroup Nuk 
boiled; ceaſe not to ſtir it; and when ity -_ , 


deſcib'd 
conſultec 
pounded 
render t 
crum be 
Point of 
| Y upon 

neceſ] 
whip'd E 
It, lo as 
or ſquar. 
pan, wit 
muſt be 
Theſe R 
Cream, 
may ev. 


77 pour it into Pots, and keep it for yut 
e. | 

RA1STY, or Refty, a Term uſed conceraing 
Horſe, when he will go neither backward ndf 
forwards, but ſtand ſtill. | 

RAKE, an Inſtrument uſed in Gardening, & 
they employ it to clear the Alleys of the Garda 
This Inſtrument, in a Gardener's Affairs, beuy 
the very Symbol of Neatneſs, there are two lat 
of them; one to even the Earth of the Beda u 
Borders, and the other to clear the Alleys a 
they are hough'd. | 

RaxinG a Horſe, the drawing his Or 
with your Hand out of his Fundament, whos 
cannot dung; in which Caſe, you muſt au 
your Hand with Sallet-Oil, Butter, or Hy 
Greaſe, 

RA, the uncaſtrated Male of the Sf 
kind. As no Profit can be expected long i 
Sheep 'without Copulation with the Ram, 15 
conſiderable Importance we ſhould know how® 
make choice of a good one: Firſt, you mu 
that the Tongue of the Ram be of the ſame 
lour as his Wool; for the Lamb will bed 
ſame Colour. He ſhould have a large long 2 
dy and Belly, a long Tail, thick ool; 
Forehead broad, round, and well-rifing; l 
chearful, large and bold; his Chine 1argh, . 
all of one Colour; his Noſtrils ſtrait an 1 
his Ears large, and cover'd with Wool; _ 
Horns turning back, rather than firat . 


Dodder-Sheep is the beſt Breeder, — 
Dam's Yeaning is not ſo dangerous as the 7 ; 
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t and windy Countries, the Horned 
ro beſt for their Defence againſt Winds 
And they are likewiſe to be pre- 
J before thoſe that have no Horns, becauſe 
a re hotter after the Sheep, and keep the 
4 One Ram will ſerve fifty Sheep. 

Thoſe who have a mind to make their Rams 

and vigorous, and to ſerve double the 
* of Sheep, give em every Day half a 
Co of 8 and Hemp-Seed ; and in 
tor to have Males or Females, as you pleaſe , 
au muſt keep up your Ram in the Wane of the 
vn, and not ſuffer him to feed with the Flock, 
tin the firſt Quarter of the Increaſe, three 
Jays after the New Moon, and this 1s the way to 
e Male Lambs; and in order to get Females, 
au muſt not ſuffer him to be with the Flock 
ut during the Moon. The Sheep likewiſe, by 
teſe Methods, will conceive the better, and not 
e ſo lubject to caſt their Lambs, as when they 
re continually harrafſed with the Ram. And 
« we have touch'd upon this Subject, it's not 
"at of the way to add here, that to have forward 
Lambs, which will ſell for one third more, and 
ften one half, than late Lambs, give the ſame 
Bread as before directed, to invigorate the Ram 
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are to be ſprinkled with this Ramolade, and Le- 
mon. juice is uſually added to ſome of the Diſhes, 
which are to be ſerved up cold. 

RAM AN r, a Term in Heraldry, for a 
Lyon or any Beaſt of Prey, in a Poſture of 
climbing, or ſtanding upright on his hinder Legs, 
and rearing up his Fore-feet : It is different from 
1 which is a Poſture not ſo erect. See Sa- 
zent. 5 

RAMriox, a Plant, whoſe tender Roots are 
eaten in the Spring like thoſe of Radiſbes, but 
much more nouriſhing, 

RANUNCULUS, or Crow-foot ; a Plant of 
which our Botaniſts reckon ſeveral Sorts. It' 
deſcribed in general to be one that ſhoots fort 
from its Roots Leaves deep indented, and little 
Stalks, at the Extremities of which grow Leaves 
form'd like Roſes, and moſtly ſupported by Cups, 
which have alſo many; from the Middle of theſe 
Leaves a Chive comes up, which in due time 
becomes a Fruit almoſt round, and contains ſeve- 
ral Seeds, that are oftentimes expos'd to view.. 

Among all the Flowers which adorn a Garden, 
the Ranunculus is one of the beſt eſteem'd, and 
if it were but odoriferous, it would be a Maſter- 
piece of Nature, In well cultivating the Ra- 


ho the Sheep at what time you would have them 
bo to Ram, and it will anſwer the Purpoſe. See 
erp and Shepherd. 

RaMequins, ſmall Slices of Bread cover'd 
vith a Farce: To make Cheeſe-Ramequins, a 
arce is to be prepar'd of the ſame ſort as that 
deſcaib'd for 15 ö 
conſulted for it; only you are to add a little 
pounded Parſley, and if you will ſome Yeaſt, to 
render them lighter ; then let ſome Bread- 
crum be cut into ſmall ſquare Pieces with the 
Point of a Knife, and let a littie of the Farce be 
pit upon every one of thoſe Slices ; but it would 
de neceſſary you ſhould dip your Knife into a 
hip d Egg, to hinder the Farce from ſticking to 


eeſe-cakes, which Article may be 


nunculus, you ſhould begin by laying their Fangs 
in Water for twenty four Hours, by which means 
|imbibing the Moiſture, they will be better diſ- 
| poſed to grow when they come to be planted, 
which muſt be done in the Month of September, 
in a fat moiſt Earth, mix'd with Garden-mould. 

To plant them artfully, the Beds or Places 
{allotted for them being prepar'd, and even'd 
with the Rake, take a Cord, and extending it 
long ways, draw a Rill from one End of the Bed 
to the other; this done, extend the Cord in the 
ſame manner again a ſecond and a third time, 
and draw two Rills more at four Inches diſtance + 
from each other: After that, take up the Cord 
again, and placing it athwart the Border, draw 


r 


it, ſo as the Ramequins may be made of a round 
or ſquare Figure: They are to be baked in a Pie- 
pan, with a little Butter underneath, and Care 


mult be taken that they be not too much colour'd. 
Theſe Ramequirs will ſerve to garniſh Peaſe in 
Cream, or any thing elſe you may think fit, and 
— even be ſet among the Out works of Inter- 
meſſes, 
A Piece of refin'd Cheeſe may be alſo taken, 
with a Lump of Butter, and as much Flower as 
Jou can get up between your Fingers at twice; 
the Yolks of three Eggs, a little Pepper and 
n Juice : When the whole Mixture or 
Face is well pounded together, let it be ſpread 
Won a Plate, and bak'd under the Lid of a Pie- 
* Fire on the Top, taking care that it do 
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Rauer ADE, a particular Sauce, in the 
Ang Dialect, prepar'd for ſeveral Filets of 
— they make it of chop'd Parſley, Chibbols, 

dovies and Capers, the whole Mixture being 
— into a Diſh, with a little Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
8, Oil and Vinegar, well temper'd: After 


laying dreſs'd the Filets in a proper Diſh, they 
Vo I. II. 
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ſeveral Rills of the ſame diſtance as before, till 
you arrive at the ſame End. The Ranunculus's 
require to be put two Inches in to the Ground, and 
four diſtant from each other. To plant them 
thus, you muſt make uſe of a Dibble, round at 
Bottom, and not pointed. 

This Plant is of a ſingular Nature, and will 
not thrive near any other Flower, for which Rea- 
ſon it is always planted ſeparately by itſelf, The 
Expoſition that agrees beſt with it, is the hotteſt 
Sun, its Flower being robuſt, and therefore it has 
occaſion for a good deal of Heat to make it 
aſſume a good Colour. Whoever afterwards de- 
ſires to make it laſt a long time, need only cover 
it with ſome Linnen Cloth wax'd, and ſupported 
by Stakes. Again, this Plant being a Flower of 
that Conſtitution, care muſt be taken to have 
ſome of them in Pots, that they may alternatel 
have Sun or Shade as there is occaſion z whic 
greatly contributes towards preſerving their 
Luſtre, and making them laſting. 

You muſt not negle& watering the Ranunculus, 
as often as it is judg'd proper; however 1t muſt 


be done with Prudence. Weeds are a great Pre- 
Qqqq judice 
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judice to this Plant, by depriving it of the Sub- 
ſtance that ſhould nouriſh it; the Floriſt there- 
fore ought to weed it as he ſees, occaſion. 

The yellow Ranunculns, with Rye-like Flowers, 
come on 'better in Pots than in open Ground, 
when you have beſtow'd upon it only a compound 
of Kitchen-garden Earth, which ought indeed to 
be very ſubſtantial, and impregnated with a good 

many ' Salts. When you plant theſe, you muſt 
be ſure to lay them two Inches in the Ground, 
and at three diſtance from each other; you muſt 
diſplant them in the Month of September, after 
you have ſever'd the little Fangs from them, and 
muſt plant them out of hand. 
That we may take notice of every thing pro- 
per in the Culture of this Plant, you muſt, as 
ſoon as its Leaves begin to wither, carry the Pot 
in which it grows into ſome cloſe Place, to pre- 
ſerve it from the Angſt Rains, leſt it ſhould (hoot 
forth new Roots; or to do what is more eligi- 
ble, as ſoon as its Leaves begin to fall, you may, 
after having diſplanted it, tranſplant it imme- 
diately into ſome Place that is ſhady, where the 
Sun never reaches, that ſo the Summer Rains, 
ſinking gently to its Roots, may diſpoſe it to 
bring forth fine Productions. 

The Culture of the double White, does not 
differ from that we have been now treating of, 
unleſs that when its_Leaves are fallen it muſt 
be ſet in the Shade: You are not to diſplant it 
till the Beginning of Autumn, when you are to 
take off its Fangs, and tranſplant it immedi- 
ately, otherwiſe 1t will be apt to alter, and not 
yield ſuch fair Flowers. 

Thoſe Ranunculus's which are leaſt in Eſteem, 
are the Pionies, whoſe Flowers are quite red: 
The White, Gold-colour, pale Yellow, Citron- 
colour, and browniſh Red, are always to be e- 
ſteem'd before them. A Ranunculus whoſe 
ground-colour is White, with red Streaks, well 
diſtinguiſh'd, is reputed very curious; thoſe like- 
wiſe are very much valued, whoſe Colour 1s 
Yellow ſpeckled with Red, as well as thoſe 
which are of a Roſe-colour without, and White 
within, 

Beſides the Cultures already mention'd, Ra- 
nunculus's may alſo be propagated by Seed, you 
muſt prepare for them a Bed of compound Sub- 
ſtantial Earth: As they delight in a hot Sun, you 
muſt not forget in like manner, as when you 
plant them, to ſow them in the ſame Expoſition, 
and more particularly, to take care to Water and 
weed them, as the Seafon will allow. 

Ranunculus's are made uſe of by way of out- 
ward Application, particularly for the Scarf and 
Evil. They are likewite uſeful to take off the 
Hair and Excreſcences of the Fleſh; and the 
Root, fometimes is imploy'd in ſternutatory 
Compoſitions. All forts of Rauunculus's are mor- 
tal to Cattle that eat them; and this is the Rea- 
fon they are never preſcrib'd to be taken in- 
wardly; and care ſhould be taken to keep Cattle 
from them, 

Rare, the Wood or Stalks of the Cluſters of 
Grapes, when they have been dry'd and freed 
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from the Grapes; and the ſame is uſed in 1 
in of Vinegar, which alone heats and our, w aß t 
Wine: But it is firſt itſelf put into a Places 1 
Wo 


ſour before it be caſt into the Vinegar Yep 
to which end, as ſoon as it is ſeparated — 
Grapes, preſently after Vintage, it is Carefy] 
put up in Barrels, leſt it takes Air, uit 
which, it would heat itſelf, and be ſpotted, J 
is no other way of keeping Rape that has ferry 
already, than to drown it, that is, to fill the Ie 
ſel wherein it is with Wine or Vinegar. 

Rape will ſerve a Year, more or leſs, provi 
care be taken of cleaning it every Mornin ws 
a Piece of Linnen, from the Greaſe that is on th 
Sides of the Veſſel, and with a little Broom thy 
which ſwims on the Top of the Liquor, Ty 
Rape may be freed from its.Greaſe with Wag, 
by rubbing it between one's Hands, 

RAPE-SEED, otherwiſe call'd Cole-ſeed, &, 
that are uſed fora very good Piece of Hus 
and the Improvement of Land; and the fu 
are to be ſown with us, more eſpecially in ai 
or fenny Land, or in newly recovered Sex- 
or indeed in any other Land that is rank and i 
whether Arable or Paſture ; the firſt ſort is fr 
belt, and the biggeſt and faireſt ſhould alſo begy 
which muſt be dry and of a clear Colour, liketh 
beſt Onion-ſeed, the fame being uſually brouz 
from Holland. 

The Seed is to be ſown about Midſummer, fi 
which the Land muſt firſt be plough'd, and la 
even and fine. About a Gallon will ſerveanAm 
and the Seeds ſhould be mix'd with ſomewhatele 
for the more even diſperſing it: It's time u 
reap when the one half of the Seeds begin uy 
look brown, which muſt be done as uſuallysÞj 
done by Wheat, and two or three Handful d 
it is to be laid together till it be dry, which wil 
benear a Fortnight before it be thoroughly done: 
It muſt neither be troubled or turn'd, leſt tit 
Seed be ſhed; it muſt therefore be gather d i 
Sheets or the like, and fo carry'd into the Ban 
or Floor, and that which is very large, is imm 
diately to be thraſh'd out. 

If this Seed be good, it will bear five Quaten 
on an Acre, and is worth forty Shillings # 
Buſhel, more or leſs. It fits Land for Corn, a 
they make Oil of it, for which ſee Rupeſa 

tl. 

RAPFE-SEED OIL, or Oil made of Rape: Ind: 
der to draw the Oil, you muſt carry it to 
whoſe Work it is, and that have Preſſes, vet 
it muſt be ground as ſmall with a Mill- tone 
is poſſible ; they afterwards heat it in agi® 
Kettle plac'd upon a Stone or Brick Furni% 
and pour upon it as it heats, a Spoonful of Nan 
to hinder it to burn; and that you may the be 
ter make the Oil, care muſt be taken to ſlit 
Seed as it heats, and not put too much Water e 
it, which will make it the leſs fit for Lamps I? 
not only of uſe to burn, but likewiſe ot 4 
apply d, and that which is freſheſt and —_ 
is beſt for eating. They fry Onions and 
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of Bread with it, till the Onions and Oilcrakem 
more, Cc. 1 
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e 249+ oil good for Wounds or $6 
a. ke Raperoil good for Wounds or Sores, 
2 oder e e Rape with a Stem, and put it 


lazed earthen Pot, in the Bottom of 


W. * - 
a | n 3 three Holes, into which put the 
1 of your little Finger, which you are to put 
Ul C another, that you may the more deeply 


rr it; you muſt lute the above very well, to 
end that the Water may not get into it; leave 
n ſo for one Year, and you will find in the 
ermoſt Pot a very precious and moſt valua- 
Oil. | 
If you pound the Rape, you may have Oil 
m it, but it will not be ſoo. good; however it 
be tefin'd by ſuffering it to reſt and ſettle, 
| then ſtraining it: You may with this Oil 
dint and chafe all the Members of the oy 
{the Reins; if it be a cold Malady, you mu 
\ the Part before the Fire. 
Dry the Rape in the Shade till half the ſuper- 
lou Aumour is out of it, then pound and ſtraz 1 
thro a Linnen-cloth 3 you may with this ſort 
Oil, rub all ſorts of cold and hot Gouts, and 
ink the Juice of Onion in Wine. A Lye made 
Rap: after it 1s'dry'd and burnt, ſtrengthens 
Head, and cures the Head-ache. 
To make a Bath of it, take ſome Rape and a 
od Quantity of Broom, and boil them in hot 
ater, and let the Patient uſe it, 
RaSBERRY-BUSH, in Latin, Rubus Idæus, 
a the Berry Frambeſia, a kind of Briar or 


a 


ul ramble, which may be call'd a Shrub, becauſe 
ons five or fix Foot high; its Stems are fur- 
ie with ſmall Thorns; the Leaves are like 
1 le of the common Briar, yet they are more 
1 6 deer, of a brown Green on the upper Side, and 
11 White on the lower; the Flowers conſiſt of 
s 0 We Leaves roſe-wiſe ; the Fruit, which is call'd 
wil Raberry, has a good Tafte, and comes on ſome 
one; ne after Strawberries, beginning to cipen in the 
I & Days of Ful, but as the Seaſon is: This 


Ind is found in Woods, and is alſo cultivated! 
Gardens, 
There are three ſorts of Rasberries, viz. The 
Mmmon Wild one, and the large Garden Raſ- 
„ Wiich is one of the pleaſanteſt of Fruits, 
Id the White, which is little inferior to the Red; 
g Propagate em only by Slips that ſprout out 
— Stocks every Year in the Spring Seaſon, 
l are fit to replant the next Spring; and all of 
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* M begin to ripen about the Beginning of Fuly, 
- ref, They plant em 185 March, 4 he: 
Borders, obſerving the Diſtance of two 
- it between each Plant: hey ſhoot out, du- 
it, mmer , many well. rooted Suckers, ſome 
tet uch may be taken away to form new Plan- 


dans; by which means, the old ones are like- 


ved, for they are dry as ſoon as their 
1 * gathered ; therefore the Tops ought not 
il cut to a round Buſh, becauſe then they 
88. ſo thick, that they will neither bear 
a ripen it if they do, ſo well as if they 
4 a taller and thinner Growth. The only 

uſed to them, is firſt in March; and that 


SS 


be the thickeſt and hand ſomeſt; and ſecondly, 
to pluck away all' the ſmall ones, as likewiſe the 
old ones which are dead. They ſhould be cut 
juſt above the bearing Part, a Fortnight or three 
Weeks before they are ripe, to 4 way for 
the Sun to come at them, which makes them 
bear and ripen the better: You ought to remove 
them once in eight or ten Years. | 

This Plant is not, any more than others, ex- 
_ from the Annoyances of Inſects; it has, as 
well as Apples and Pears, Enemies that are inju- 
rious to it; theſe laſt are troubled with Ants and 
the -like, and the Strawberry-buſhes are infeſted 
with Field-punies, which ſpoil them if care be 
not taken to prevent em. Theſe Animals ſtick 
to the Wood as ſoon as the Sap begins to riſe, and 
therefore when you cut theſe Buſhes in the 
Spring, you mult take ſome Lime, ſteep it in Wa- 
ter, and rub the Wood with it before the Plant 
ſhoots, it 1s an efficacious Remedy; | 

Rasberries are of a moiſtening and cooling Na- 
ture; they purify the Blood, ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mack and {weeten the Breath : They make uſe 
of its Flowers in Eriſypela's, and for the Inflam- 
mations of the Eyes : Its Leaves are deterſive, 
and they employ them in Gargariſms, for the 
Diſorders of the Throat and Gums. The Rasber- 
ry is in much Eſteem, not only for its delicate 
Taſte, but by reaſon of its fine Smell, which 
gives ſingular Pleaſure to thoſe who come nearit; 
and the 3 it being extracted and preſerv'd, 
will ſerve to tinge any other Liquor with its de- 
licate aromat ick Guſt. 

To make a Compote of Rasberries, you muſt 
put half a Pound of Sugar into a little Pan or 
Skillet, and boil it till it becomes feather'd, and 


preſently throw in a Pound of Rasberries well. 


pick'd, and very whole; then take your Pan 
readily off the Fire, and ſuffer it to reſt; a little 
after which, ſtir all the Rasberries very gently 
in the Pan, give them a Boiling if you will, 
and then let 'em cool, and ſo ſerve em in: The 
Rasberries will continue all whole, and your Stuff 
will be fine and exceeding good : To increaſe the 
Perfection thereof, do not forget to ſcum them 
well with ſome Paper or a Spoon. a 

To make a liquid Comfiture of Rasberries, 
take four Pounds of em, pick 'em well, let em 
be as dry and as little bruis'd as poſſible, take 
four Pounds of Sugar, which you muſt boil to 
about half; after which, taking your Pan off the 
Fire, gently put the four Pounds of Rasberries 
into the Sugar, for fear they. ſhould break, and 
as they take in the boil'd Sugar, they will not 
break ſo eaſily ; ſtir them a little, and when they 
ſhall have caſt their Subſtance, put them upon 
the Fire, and readily finith the Preparation till 
the Syrup is made. 

Another Comfiture of Rasberries, is to take 
ſome of them that are not too ripe, take away 
their Stalks, and put them into an earthen Pot ; 
let the Sugar be boiled till feather'd, and put 
the whole into a Stove or ſome dry Place for half 
a Day; boil em over a middling Fire, till the 


une ten all their new Shoots which grow 
md about the Stock, and which ought only to 
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Syrup becomes pearly. 
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RasSBERRY-WINE, a pleaſant Liquor made 


of Rasberries, and prepar'd ſeveral ways : Some 
to every Quart of Rasberries put one Pound of 
Sngar, and let them ſtand two Days in an earthen 
Pot, often ſtirring and bruiſing them, then put 
them into a Woollen-Bag, and hang them ſo 
that the Liquor may drop into a Milk-pan, or the 
like Veſlel, for four aha twenty Hours and lon- 
ger; the Liquor afterwards they put into a Stein 
with a Faucet in it, where it is ſet to ferment, 
and at a Week's end, or ſooner, they take off the 
Scum ; if it be any thing fine, they bottle it up, 
and at another Week's end, let it be ſhifted into 
freſh Bottles, reſerving the Settlings in the Bot- 
tom of the Bottles, which may be afterwards put 
together in a Bottle by itſelf; and the Bottles in 
this manner muſt be ſhifted twice or thrice,as long 
as any Sediment does remain in them. | 

Another Method, is to take Rasberries that are 
pick'd and bruiſed, and to add the like Quan- 
tity of White-wine to them, and ſuffer them to 
ſtand together two or three Days cloſe cover'd, 
and ſtir em once a Day; then ſtrain the Liquor, 
x1 it into a Pipkin with a Faucet, or little Veſ- 

el, with ſome Sugar, and in four or five Days 
it may be drawn oft into Bottles. 

Some make good Rasberry-Wine, by pouring 
to every Quart of Fruit, a Quart of Water boil- 
ing hot ; they cover it very cloſe, and let it ſtand 
four and twenty Hours, and then ſtrain it, and to 
three Quarts of Liquor, put two Pounds of good 
Sugar; they ſtir it together and fpread a Toaſt 
with Yeaſt, ſet it to work, and pour it off the 
Lees; next, they put it into their Veſſel, and 
when it has quite done working, ſtop it up; if 
it is fine in ſix or ſeven Months, it may be bot- 
tled, and kept a Year in Bottles. It is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, that you muſt at firſt watch all Wines, 
and if you find them fret, continue to fine them 
off the Lees every Day, for ſome time, as faſt as 
any ſettles. | 

Rar, a little Black, or rather Grey- brown 
Animal, having four Feet, with a long Tail, 
and a quick Senſe of Hearing ; it 2 things 
in its way, and lives upon Corn, Pulſe, Cheeſe 
and Fleſh, and hath an Antipathy to a Cat, Wea- 
le, &c. 

1. To kill Rats, you may take ſome Arſenick 
reduced into Powder, and ſtrew it upon Cheeſe, 
Butter, and the like things, and put it into a 
Place where the Cats and Dogs cannot come : 
You may be ſure they will eat it, and burſt. 

2. Put Water in to a Braſs Caldron, and cover 
it with Corn-duſt after it has been winnow'd 
the Rats will throw themſelves into it, in ſearch 
for Corn to feed upon, and they will be drownd 
let them be ever ſo big. 

3. Put a flat Stick upon a Kettle full of Water, 
and to the Middle of this Stick tie ſome Bacon, 
Bread, &c. with a Thread; the Rats will go 
thither, and as ſoon as the Stick turns, they wall 
fall into the Water and be drownd. 

4. Put ſome Water into a Diſh or Porringer, if 


5 5, nag: 7 ny mix it 
arley-paſte; or the Seed of wild Cn 
with black Hellebore and Cologne 
porated with Agriots. 1 

6. If you put ſome Oak- aſhes into the H 
they frequent, thoſe that are touch d  « 1 
with the Aſhes will grow: mangy and hy 

7. If you mix ſome Filings of Iron with 
ven, and 7 5 it into the Place where then! 
> yah of them, if they once taſte it, they vi 

ie. 

To drive Rats out of a Houſe 
Hoofs of a Mule or an Aſs, ſhu 
dows, and ſet theſe Hoofs upon a Chafin-dig 
Coals, and the Smell will drive them away 
2. They likewiſe drive them out of the fly 
if you takeVervain, and infuſe it in Water fut 
ſpace of four and twenty Hours, with which 
ter the Houſe. See Mouſe. 

RATAFIA, a ſort of Liquor made of Brant 
Cherry Stones, Rasberries, and other Fi 
for which you muſt pound an hundred Apric 
ſtones, Kernels and all, together, in a Mat 
Mortar, and put the whole into a Bottle wi 
two Paris Pints of Brandy, a Chopine of Wat 
a Pound of Sugar, fix Corns of White Peype 
eight or ten Cloves, and a Stick · of Cinnamon, 
bout two Fingers length : After which, letth 
Bottle be well ſtopt, and expoſed for file 
Days or three Weeks to the Sun, and then qutt 
thro' a Straining-bag. 

Io make Red Ratafia, Take ſome fine and 
ripe Cherries; you may alſo put in ſome ſml 
black Cherries or hard Cherries, Rasberries a 
Gooſeberries viz. a Quart or one Third of x 
of theſe laſt-named Fruits, to two Thirds or ius 
Quarts of the ripe Chercies : You muſt pound i 
whole together, or one after another, prev 
ſtrain them through a coarſe Sieve, a 
ing to the Quantity you would have. Put! 
two Paris Pints of this Juice, a Pint of Brani 
and to each Pint five or ſix Ounces of Wu 
half a Dram of Cinnamon, three or four Lim 
and four or five Grains of White Pepper. 
whole being pounded, put it to infuſe in an em 
en or ſtone Veſſel, and ſtop it well. A to 
other Quantity, you may regulate Matters an 
dingly. | | : 

To give it the Taſte of the Stone, in fab 
thoſe that love it ſo, you muſt take four 
Pounds of Cherry-ſtones, and a Pound or tw 
Apricocks, well pounded all together: Put 
your Tun, or in proportion into your Fit 
thro' a Straining-bag ; and as for that 1. 
Tuns, it will grow fine of itſelf. You ma 1 
add ſome of the Flowers of Wild Poppy; h 
not bad, and will do no hurt : Thus you vil 
the true Perfection of Ratafia. Is mut 7, 
member'd, that in mentioning a Tun, ® bel 
an Hogſhead only is meant; and it 15 W 
to what the Veſſel contains, that you are 19%, 
late the Quantity of all your Ingredients 
other things relating to this Liquor. , py 
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the Rats gnaw Books and Papers, and they will 
do them no more damage, 


To make White Ratafia, which I *. 
otherwiſe call Cherry Stone Water, infuſe 
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ſel that contains twelve Paris Pints of Bran- 
vr eight and forty Hours, three quarters of 
Pound of Cherry-Stones well pounded ; or elſe 
Lia Pound of the Kernels of Apricocks, with 
e Skin on; a Dram of Cinnamon, a Dozen of 
ves, two Gripe-fulls of Coriander, three 
ands and a half of Sugar, and four Paints of 
"Jed Water, after tis cold; which you are to 
1 when you would ſtrain your Infuſion , and 
hen that is done, put it up into Bottles, and let 
m be well ſtopt. 
Apricock Ratafia may be prepared two ſeveral 
ws, viz. by cauſing the Apricocks, cut into 
veces, to infuſe in Brandy for a Day or two; at 
ke end of which Term, the Liquor muſt be 
ind thro' a Bag, and impregnated with the 
hal Ingredients : Otherwiſe, the Apricocks may 
-boil'd in White-wine, and by that means more 
Ally made clear, adding to every Quart of 
ach Liquor, a Quart of Brandy, and a Quarter 
a Pound of Sugar, with Cinnamon, Cloves, 
ace, and Apricock-kernels. After all have 
een well ſteep'd during eight or ten Days, the 
quor muſt be ſtrain'd again, and put into Bot- 
les or earthen Pitchers, to be kept for Uſe. 
To prepare Mnſcadel-ratafia : When you have 
made choice of the beſt Muſcadel Grapes, that 
re very ripe, let them be well preſs'd, allow- 
ng for every Quart of their Juice a Quart of 
randy and a Quarter of a Pound of Sugar; 
hen pour this Liquor into earthen Pitchers, with 
nnamon, Cloves, Mace, and a few Pepper- 
"ns, and leave it to infuſe for the ſpace of two 
Ir three Days; after which, let the Ratafia be 
anfied, by paſſing thro? the Straining-bag, and 
conveniently put into Bottles, adding a Grain of 
Musk, if it be not ſufficiently perfum'd. 
Rar-TAlLs, a moſt venomous Diſeaſe in 
Hoſes, and not much unlike the Scratches, com- 
ng ſometimes by too much Reſt, and the Kee- 
pers Negligence, in not rubbing and dreſſing em 
vell, and uſing them to due Exerciſe; for the 
corrupting in the Body, falls down into 
the Legs, which cauſes this Diſtemper. 
Jo cure this Evil, let the Horſe be rid till he 
8 warm, which will make his Veins to ſwell, 
and the better to appear; then bleed him well on 
the Fetlock Veins on both Sides, and next Day 
Waſh the Sores with warm Water, and then clip 
Way all the Hair from about the Sores, and 
ont the grieved Place with an Ointment 
e of green Copperas and Verdigreaſe ve- 
ty ſmall, and ſo work them with the Honey toan 
ment, and daily uſe it to the Sore till well. 
AY-Geass, a Plant with which they im- 
yas} cold, clayey, weeping Grounds the 
ral 1s alſo good for dryer upland Grounds, eſpe- 
Y ſtony, light or ſand Lands, that are unfit 
Foin. It is prefer'd before all other Graſ- 
the 8 taking in all ſorts of poor Land, enduring 
3 s Drought, 8 being the earlie 
ak] in the Spring, which cannot at that time be 
x, Oer. lock d ; for being kept down, it be- 
"Mes the ſweeter, and Cattle ſometimes have 
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and it has wrought great Cures upon unſound 
Sheep. The beſt way is to ſow on a Statute 
Acre three Bulhels of it, mix'd with Nonſuch 
becauſe it is of itſelf a thin ſpiry Graſs, and will 
not be of any Bulk the firſt Year, unleſs thick- 
ned by the other. Four Acres thus ſown, have 
yielded tweiity Quarters of Seed, and fourteen 
Load of Fodder, beſides the Spring and Autumn 
Feeding, wherein ſix or eight Cattle uſually 
grazed, | : 
If you cut the Seed of Ray-graſs ſomewhat 
green, you will find it makes the beſt Hay, and 
the Seed will grow, yet not ſo well as if it were 
ripe : But in caſe the Seed is juſt thraſh'd, you 
muſt be mindful it do not lie thick, for that is 
the way to heat and injure it. | 
REBUsSSEs, ſuch Coats of Arms in Heraldry, 
as bear an Alluſion to the Sirname of the Perſon 
as three Coneys for Conisby, three Cups for But- 
ler, three Caſtles for Caſtleton; and ſuch Bearings 
are very ancient. 
REv-Leap, fee Minium. . CE | 
ReD-WATER, a filthy Humour that iſſues 
from any Wound, Sore or Ulcer in a Horſe, which, 
ſo long as it remains in, does ſo poiſon them, 
that they are not to be cured till it gets out. To 
effect this, take the Root of the Herb call'd Good 
King Henry, or All-good, boil it in Water, and 
give it him; or Muſtard-ſeed beaten ſmall, a 
good Handful given him in White-wine Vinegar, 
two or three times together, one after another : 
But you muſt keep his Belly rubb'd with a good 
long Stick by two Men, one at one End, and ano- 
ther at the other. | | | 
Red-water is alſo a Diſtemper in Shcep, which 
is cured by letting them blood in the Foot, be- 
twixt the two Clees, and apply Rue and Worm- 
wood beaten with Bay-ſalt to the ſore Place. 
REDUCING-SCALE, a thin broad Piece, of 
Box, with ſeveral different Scales of equal Parts, 
and Lines to turn Chains and Links into Acres 
and Rods by Inſpection; and is uſed to reduce 
any Map or Draught in Surveying ; a very uſeful 
Art to moſt Oeconomiſts, for which they may 
conſult the Article Surveying of Land. This 
Scale is alſo ſometimes call'd the Surveying- 
Scale. | 
REFINING, a curious Art, conſiſting in the 
Separation of all other Bodies from Gold and 
Silver ; and this is perform'd four ways, viz. by 
Parting, by the Teſt, by the Almond-furnace or 
Sweep, and by Mercury. 
REFINING, or Purifying of Water, the 
meliorating of Water, otherwiſe unfit for the Uſes 
it is deſigu d. When you have, by the Aſſiſtance 
of Water-engines, which you may ſee, as alſo 
the Article Perſian Wheel, brought Water to the 
Place pitch'd upon, it ſhould be expoſed to the 
Air as much as can be, in a Pond, or other Re- 
ceptacle of the like Nature, which is capable of 
containing a large Fund of Water ; whereby it 
will be kept from fermenting ſo quickly, as it 
would do in ſmaller Quantities, confined in Ci- 
terns of Lead or Wood. And if it ſhould fo 


1 for Meadow-hay: It's the beſt Hay for Horſes, 
Y or, II. 


| 


come to paſs, that the Water is not palatable, or 
Krrr very 
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very fit for Houſhold Uſe, it may be remedy'd 
by ſome proper Methods. For example; 

If it be muddy or ill-taſted, care ſhould be 
taken that the Water immediately falling from 
the Pipe of the Engine into the Pond or Receiver, 
ſhould firſt light upon a Bed of Pebble-ſtones, 
to the Thickneſs of three or four Foot ; and the 
Pond or Baſon that is the Receptacle, when pre- 
pared to hold Water, ſhould have its Bottom co- 
ver'd with the ſame kind of Stone. As to that 
Part of the Pond where the Pipes receive the Wa- 
ter, in order to its Conveyance to the Houſe, a 
Heap of the ſame Stones ſhould be placed over 
the Mouth of the Pipe, and you ſhould have, at 
convenient Diſtances, in the Courſe of the Pipes 
from the Pond to the Houſe, two or three ſmall 
Ciſterns ſunk a Yard in the Ground below the 
Pipe, having the ſame fort of Pebbles; and this 
Method will bring the Water to an extroardinary 
Purity. The famous Piſa Water, ſo noted in 
Italy, is not without theſe Helps. 

But in caſe we may be deſtitute of theſe Con- 
veniences, Water may be refined another way, as 
it is frequently practiſed in Spain, where they 
filter it thro' ſeveral Bells or Baſons, made of a 
porous Stone of that Country, ſomewhat like 
thoſe dug about Oxford : Theſe Baſons are placed 
one over another, ſometimes five or 1ix, to refine 
the Vater as much as you deſire. But for want 
of theſe, ſome Authors are of opinion, we might 
uſe large Baſons of ſome ſort of Earthen-ware 
made in England, and baked without glazing, 
which certainly will let the Vater paſs as freely, 
as the Bells of Stone. | 
If the Water be too harſh, you may ſoften it 


with Chalk and Gravel; but you muſt more par- 


ticularly obſerve, that no Vater. fowl be ſuftered 
to approach it, nor any Weeds or Fiſh live in it; 
neither muſt it be annoy'd by Leaves of Trees 
falling into it. 

Theſe Directions carry Reaſon along with 'em, 
if we conſider that the beſt and the worſt Vaters 
are only good or bad, according as they are filtred 
thro? Earthen- beds of different kinds 3 all Waters 
certainly partaking the Qualities of the Earths 
they move thro”, as it were by Infuſion. Tt 
would therefore be proper to obſerve, what Soils 
the beſt or moſt pleaſant-taſted Springs run thro? 
that others may be regulated by them : And hence 
we may juſtly infer, that any ingemous Perſon, 
by having due Regard to ſuch Obſervations, may 
without any great Difficulty alter the Taſte and 
Quality of any kind of Water, according to his 
own Inclination or Fancy: See Reſervatory, and 
Vater: Item, Watering of Flowers, Perfian-wheel, 
and Water-Engine. | 

'REGARDANT, a Term in Heraldry for a Lion, 
or other ſuch kind of Beaſt of Prey, born in a 
Poſture of looking back behind. 

REMEDY, a Medicinal Term, being Phy- 
ſick prepared for the Cure of Diſeaſes, or the 
Relief of ſick People. There ate ſeveral ſorts of 
Remedies, ſome of which are chymical Prepara- 
tions, and others in the way of Pharmacy; all 
which are accounted for in the Courſe of this 


Work, under their own Names, x thi 
which they are proper to cure, ſo that it — 
be needleſs to enumerate them in this Place 

REMOLADE, a leſs compounded Hoey, 
for Horſes : To prepare which, Take three Q 
of thick Lees of Wine, one Pound ef 7h 
Greaſe ; boil them together for half an 
they are incorporated ; then add black Pitch and 
Burgundy Pitch beaten, common Turpentine wy 
Honey, of each a Pound; ſtir them over the fi 
till they are well mix'd, after which add fo 
Bole-armoniack, or Bole of Blois, eight Ouncy, 
remove the Veſſel from the Fire, and conting 
ſtirring. a- quarter of an Hour longer. If the 
Charge be not thick enough, you may bring it 
to a due Conſiſtence with a little Wheat-floye. 
and if it be too thick, you may thin it with 
1 or — 4 Hank: 

is Charge, by adding two Ounces of Quick 
ſilver, is little inkerior — the Red oe, = 
which you will find in its proper Place, for te 
moving old Griefs of the Shoulders, Legs, Swain 
of the Back, and all other Infirmities for which 
you will find the red recommended. The Quick 
ſilver may be kill'd in a ſmall Quantity of Tur 
pentine, and then incorporated by {tirring i 
well with the other Ingredients. 

Another Remolade or Honey-charge is this: Mi 
a Pound of Wheat-flower with White-wine tothe 
Conſiſtence of Gruel, and hoil-it over a gentl 
Fire, ſtirring it without intermiſſion, till thewhl 
be united; then melt a Pound of Burgundy-pitch 
in a Skillet, adding a Pound of common Tur 
pentine, incorporating all together: It muſt l 
mix'd with the Gruel moderately hot. Aſter yu 
have removed the Veſſel from the Fire, add two 
Pounds of fine Oriental Bole in Powder, ui 
make a Charge. 

This is recommended to bring down Svellap 
in the Legs, occaſion'd by Blows, or any ſudden 
Accidents: But if the Injury be new, the coll 
Charge, of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites d 
Eggs is better; for the Burgundy Pitch and Tur 
pentine will be apt to draw an over: great Flu 
of Humours towards the Part, and therefore m 
be of ill Conſequence, unleſs they have a Vent 
ſome Wound, &c. 

REPONSES, wild Radiſhes, prop ated onlj 
by Seeds, being a fort of little ones, that are 
ten in Sallets, and grow without any Pains n 
the Fields. | 

REPTILES, all thoſe Creeping Animals uli 
reſt upon one Part of their Body, while they * 
vance the other forward; ſuch as Adders, 455 
Snakes, Earth. vorms, &c. a 

RESERVATORY, a Place where they bunt 
Waters together, chiefly in order to make 
d'Eaus, one of the greateſt Ornaments of Fw 
den. Under this Head ſomething ſhall "Y 
of the Means to bring Waters together, an p 
ducing them to the Place deſign'd for — 
order to ſupply what may have been om 
elſewhere. | en 
Under the Article Water, Inſtructions are 


Hour, till 


ſhould 


how to find out Natural. Waters : If a Perk 


NES 


KES 


| ucky as to find it out in a Place for 

hot nveniently make a Reſervatory, 
t the Help! of Machines, he will ſave 
honey by it: But if it be impoſſible that 
he muſt neceſſarily have re- 


m ould be done, N : 
Oy 0 Hydraulick Machines, in order to raiſe 
, the Bottom of Pools into Ræſervatories, 
| 8 they may afterwards be let down into Gar- 
Fire Machines are now much in Uſe, and 
fre —— them before natural Water- 
ca, by reaſon of the Quantity of Water 
ne burniſh, and the Proximity of the Reſerva- 
dead Conduits or Pipes. Water is raiſed by 
i K ent Machines; firſt, by Pumps and Horſes 
a; 


ſccondly, the two Elements of Air and Wa- 


md e made uſe of to turn Mills; and theſe are 
| itely to be prefer'd, theſe Machines almoſt 
ch ys furniſhing us with Water, as I may ſay, 
rend Day. However, the Expence is very 


derable; and does not ſuit with all ſorts. of 


ations. 

enced ſay nothing of Vind-mills, and the 
in this Place, or of Pumps, which may be 
under their reſpective Heads; but come to 
Reſervatories, which are made either on the 
und, or raiſed up in the Air. Thoſe that are 
e on the Ground, are uſually Parcels of Wa- 
| or moiſt Channels, from whence the Waters 


r brought together in great Quantities; they 
+ 'emdeep, that they may contain the more, 
2 that they may not be ſo ſoon empty. If you 
, fix em near your Houſe, it will do better; 
fare neceſſitated to have the Reſervator 


the Fields, you muſt ſurround it with a Wall.“ 

ole Reſervatories that are raiſed above 
und, cannot be expected to be made as large 
the others, nor conſequently be capable of| 
ling as much Water; the Difficulty to ſupport 
n, and the Charge of the Lead wherewith 
ine em, not admitting of it; they raiſe em 
dn Arches or Stone Pillars, with Timber-work 
neon, to form the Bottoms and Sides, which 
It be lin d with ſtrong Sheets of Lead ſolder'd 
gether. The Wood-work ought to be very ſo- 
= it may bear the great Weight of the 


The Ancients had three ways for the Convey- 
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The Water runs into theſe Aqueducts after 
different ways, either through Stone or Leaden 
Pipes, Free- ſtone Troughs, Trenches made of 
Lime and Cement or Clay, we ſometimes natu- 
rally meet with Veins of Gravel or Gravel: ſtones, 
thro' which the Water runs without any Loſs, 
You ought always to make or allow room, for 
two ſmall Paths on each Side theſe Troughs or 
Conveyances, that you may paſs along when 
there is Occaſion for it; beſides which, you muſt 
give an imperceptible Declivity to theſe Troughs, 
that the Water may the more eaſily run along, 
Theſe ſorts of Aqueducts are proper to collect 
Spring- waters, and to convey 'em into a Reſerva- 
tory ; for the Waters not being cloſed up therein, 
as in Pipes, they loſe, the Declivity, and the 
Force which they ought to have to mount up in- 
to the Air. 3 
Lead Pipes are the moſt commodious for rai- 
ſing of Water, you may make them riſe, fall and 
turn, without hurting the Water that runs thro” 
them: There are two ſorts of them, viz. caſt and 
ſolder'd Pipes. 

The firſt are caſt in Moulds, of what Length 
you pleaſe, and generally of the Length of twelve 
Foot; they make them thicker than the ſolderd 
ones, for fear of Blows ; and ſo they are better 
and more valued, but they coſt more, by reaſon 
of the Weight. 

Solder'd Pipes are no other than Sheets of Lead 
which they bend and ſolder together at the Junc- 
tures, the biggeſt Lead Pipes not exceeding ſix 
Inches diameter; they are thruſt into one ano- 
ther, and ſolder'd: They are apt to burſt, and 
to waſte in Earths that are full of Chalk. | 
Stone or Earth-pipes, which was the third way 
the Ancients had for the Conveyance of Water, 
are thoſe that coſt the leaſt, and yet will keep 
the beſt. | 
Theſe Pipes are a Compoſition of bak'd Earth, 
like that of which they make Earthen and Stone 
Pots; they unite the Bodies of them, which are 
two or three Foot long, to one another; and 
make uſe of Maſtick, with ſome Hemp or Flax, 
for the Junctures. When theſe Pipes are made 
uſe of for the Conveyance of for ced Waters, they 
encompaſs them with a Lay of Cement, five or 
ſix Inches thick, which will preſerve 'em a long 


4 of Water, viz. Subterranean Aqueducts, 

aden Pipes, and Stone or earthen Pipes; which 
ſtill in Uſe, and to which we may add thoſe 
Iron and Copper. 


Tone, and cover'd over with Arches or flat 
me, to the end that the Sun may not bear 
5 the Water. If you happen to meet with a 
| ©, it muſt be ho low'd, and if a Mountain 
o 11 Paſſage, you muſt make your way 
| — tf, and the Aqueduct muſt be carry d on 
pn them, and Props uſed of fifty Fathom 
* lil Place to Place, in order to give the Wa- 
"ie Air: And as to Bottoms and Valleys, 
rupt the Level of the Conveyance, let 


\ ich inter 
Work with Rubbiſh and Heaps of Maſon- 


time, provided they have the precaution, firſt, 
to let the Conduit dry for ſeveral Months before 
they turn the Water into it, that ſo the Cement 
may have time to harden; and ſecondly, to ſe- 


erranean Aqueducts ſhould be built of cure theſe Pipes, which are very brittle, with 


ſome Brick-work, ſo as that they may not ſink 
down too much. 
Theſe Pipes are more proper for the conveying 
of the Diſcharges of Baſons, than ſpouting Wa- 
ter, which they cannot long be able to bear; 
they are ſubje& to Fox tails, which are very 
ſmall Roots, that paſſing thro' the Pores of the 
Earth or Stone, or thro' the Maſtick which rots 
in the Ground, are fed by the Water, and become 
fo thick and long, that they entirely ſtop the 
Pipe. There are thoſe who pretend that the 


en be filed 
er with Arches, or the like. 


Bo 
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Fox-tails come from the Hemp uſed with the 
Rrrr 2 Maſtick 
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Maſtick for the Junctures, or elſe from ſome |moſt common are raiſed ones, 
Seeds, which with the Water get into the Pipes. |but one Mouth or Paſſage; the 
Stone or Earthen Pipes are particulary valued jand do not ſtop ſo often as the 
for the Conveyance of Spring-Water to drink [are pierced with ſeveral Holes o 
for being glazed on the Infide, the Mud will not [oppoſite to one another; or elſe t 


ſtick to them, and the Water is better preferv'd 
and clearer than in other Pipes; beſides, it does 
not acquire that ill Quality in paſſing thro them, 
as thro' Lead and Iron. 

To make Wooden Pipes, they take large Trees 
of Oak, Elm, or Alder, and the ſtraiteſt that 
can be got; they bore them through, and make 
a Channel of three or four Inches diameter: They 
ſo frame em, that the End of one is thruſt into 
the other, and bind it with an Iron Hoop or Cir- 


cle, and theſe Junctures are cover'd with Pitch. 
Theſe ſorts of Pipes are good in marſhy Grounds, nion, and maintain, that in a Conve ance 


and ſuch as are naturally moiſt; but they ſoon 
periſh in thoſe that are dry. The Water that 
paſſes thro* em, ſays M. Chomell, is of a dark-red 
Colour, and has always a particular Taſte, 

Iron Pipes are caſt in Moulds, and are now of 
great uſe ; they have the ſame good Qualities as 
thoſe of Lead, they will laſt long, and coſt four 
or five times leſs Money: Some of em they make 
even to eighteen Inches diameter ; each Pipe is 
three Foot and a half long, and there are Bridles 
at each End of them, which are join'd and cloſed 
together by Screws and Worms, between which 
they put Roundles of Leather and Maſtick. 

Io ſay no more of Reſervatories, and the dif- 
ferent Ways of conveying Water into them, we 
ought not to forget the Proportion and Bigneſs of 
the Conduits and Pipes, in reference to the Jet 
d' Eaus or Throwings of Water: It's upon that the 
Beauty of ſpouting Water depends ; for if the 
Pipes are too ſmall, or that they furniſh the Ba- 
fons with too much Water, without a juſt Pro- 
portion, they will form ſmall, weak, and ill-fed 
Caſts; beſides, theſe Pipes are ſubject to be eaſi- 
ly choak'd up, and to burſt. 

Now to play a Jet d' Eau of the Thickneſs of four 
or five Lines, that is, one whoſe Adjuſtage is four 
or five Lines diameter, which forms a Paſſage of 
an Inch and the ſeventh Part of an Inch in Cir- 
cumference, you muſt have a Pipe of an Inch 
and a half diameter; for a Jet d Eau of ſix or ſeven 
Lines, you muſt have a Pipe of two Inches; for 
one of eight or nine Lines, a Pipe of three Inches; 
and for a large Jet d Eau of an Inch, a Pipe of four 
Inches diameter; and for a larger Jet d Eau, of fif- 
teen or ſixteen Lines, you muſt have a thick Pipe 
of ſix Inches diameter. 3 

It ſhould be held for a general Rule, that the 

Pafſage or Mouth of the Adjuſtages ſhould be 
four times leſs than the Opening or Diameter of 
the Pipes of the Conduit; to the end that the 
Pillar of Water may be proportion'd, and that 
the Swiftneſs in the Pipes may be equal. Add to 
this, that there muſt not be too great a Friction in 
the ſmall Conduits, with regard to great Adju- 
ſtages, and in the Brink or Edge of ſmall Adju- 
ſtages, in reference to large Conduits. Note, 
that twelve Lines make an Inch. 


— 
and ſuch a1, 
Y are alſo the l 
flat ones, wh. | 
7 Clefty 


» Plat 
veral other ſmall Adjuſtages. 0 dere 
It's certain, that the larger the Cong: 
Conveyances are, the better the Water ws 
'tis the Soul of ar Fet d'Eaus, which une 
may be well fed, ſhould have a Conduit dt 
ſame Bigneſs throughout, from the Reſerng 
to the Adjuſtage, without any Diminutiq, 
will furniſh more Water, and give more Vn 
to the Jet or Caſt, which without it wil, 
were, be choak'd up afar off. ? 


There are thoſe who are of the contrary q; 


hundred Fathom long, it ought to be hjpper; 
firſt fifty next the Reſervatory, than = ig 
fifty reaching to the Adjuſtage; and they g 
tend, that the Diminution of the Bigneſs ſhox 
be abont an Inch diameter ; to the end, ſay t 
that the Water may begin to be forced and 
at a little diſtance in the Pipe, and which 
always run with ſome Diminution to the u 
Outlet of the Water: But they have noſolid}; 
ſon to ſupport their Fancies. | 
There 1s but one Caſe only, wherein thel 
meter of the Conveyances ought to be dn 
niſh'd ; and that is, when they are too long 
three or four hundred Fathom : Then the Par 
to differ thrice in Bigneſs, for without it, nt 
long Courſe the Water is to run, it will as itw 
ſleep, and loſe much of its Strength; but at 
contrary, the different Sizes revive and atutet 
For example, a Conduit that is three Hun 
Fathom long, ſhould have the firſt Hundred 
eight Inches diameter, the next Hundred off 
and the laſt of four Inches diameter. Butinth 
Conveyances or Pipes of an Hundred or an i 
dred and fifty Fathom, you muſt continue 
ſame Diameter throughout the whole Leagl 
even to the Adjuſtage. 
When there are ſeveral Jet d'Eaus, ſuppol 
five or ſix to be play'd in a Garden, it's not! 
ceflary there ſhould be five or ſix Conveyus 
or different Pipes made from the Reſerut 
it would be ſuperfluous Charge, and contra! 
all good Occonomy : Two or three are enoup! 
but they muſt be of ſuch Proportion and Bt 
as to be ſufficient to ſupply all theſe Fetd'ExuW 
Water, in ſuch manner that they may pla „ 
together equally, and without falling lowerta 
one another. Now to play three Jet d'Eaw, 
of which is from ſix to ſeven Lines in Dan's 
your Pipe muſt be ſix Inches; and for three Þ 
d'Eaus of four Lines, the Pipe muſt be four Ich 
The Pipe they continue of the ſame 1 1 
till over againſt the Baſons, or they N 
NN by Branches; and thus in! F 
of 11x Inches, they make Branches of twol re 
Diameter, to the end that the Water ma) 
qually diſtributed for the Outlets. Fig 
It's to be obſerved, that the End of the 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Adjuſtages, but the 


next the Reſervatory ought to be two lb 
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in diameter than the reſt: For Example, if 


ſour Inches diameter, the Sucker 
g muſt be ſix in the Bottom of the Re- 
To the end that the Entrance being 
it may ſerve for a Funnel for the Water 
enter in more readily, and yield a greater Sup- 
to the Jet d Eau, you muſt make a Guard or 
2. that is anſwerable in Bigneſs to the Dia- 
eter of the Pipe; and take care, that as much 
rater paſſes thro' the oval Hole of the Spout, 
ad what ſome call the Buſhel, as thro' the cir- 
ar Hole of the Pipe. See F;ſh-Pond and 
RxSTORING of CIDER, the 2 it 
its Joſt Virtue and Goodneſs. The Deadneſs 
-Flatneſs of this Liquor is often occaſion'd b 

de too free Admitſion of the Air into the Veſſel, 
r want of right Stoppage. It has been obſerv d 
nder the Article Cider, that it is remedy'd by 
ing to it a ſmall Parcel of ground Apples, &c. 
topping it cloſe up; only you muſt ſometimes 
pen the Vent, leſt it force the Veſſel; but then 
don muſt draw it off in a few Days, either into 
Bottles or another Veſſel, leſt the Muſt corrupt 
he whole Maſs ; which may alſo be prevented 
ncaſe you preſs your Apples, and only put in 
he Juice. The ſame may be done in Bottles, by 
ding about a Spoonful or two of new Muſt to 
ch Bottle of dead Cider, and ſtopping it again. 
der that is dead or flat, will oftentimes revive 
bf itſelf upon the Revolution of the Year, and 
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dneſs or Flatneſs by being kept in a Beer 
r Ale. Veſſel, is not to be reviv'd again. 

The Uſe of unground Wheat, in this reſpect, 
having alſo been noted under the Word Cider, we 
come to obſerve that Leaven or Muſtard, ground 
with ſome part of the Cider, or rather with Salt, 
and put into the Cask, is uſed either to preſerve 
Cider, or to recover it when acid; but the beſt 
Audition to preſerve it, is a Decoction of Raiſins 
df the Sun, or the new Lees of Spaniſh Wine. 

Wheat boil'd till it begins to break, and put, 
when cold, into Cider, but not in too great a 
Quantity, and ſtirr'd well, will much help it 
Cinnamon will do the like. The Veſſel muſt 
be kept cloſe ſtopp'd. | 
But there is a Difference between ſharp or acid 
Cider, and that which eager or turn'd the firſt has 
u dpirits free and volatile, and may eaſily be re- 
nevdby a ſmall Addition of new Spirits, or ſome 
Alterative Matter; but the latter having ſome 
o its Spirits waſted and decay'd, all Additions 
ae but vain Attempts to recover it. 

Thick Cider may, by a ſecond Fermentation, 
made good and clear z but acid Cider is rarely 
recoverd. Muſtard beat with Sack, and put 


to boil'd Cider, preſerves and gives it good 


* or three Eggs, put into a Hogſhead of 
1 tis ſharp, — lenifies it; and two 
thick rotten Apples, will ſometimes clarify 

Cider, Wheaten Bran caſt into a Cask, 
Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Cream, 


an f . 
(my 8 to its Preſervation. 


3 Summer: But Cider that has acquired | 


Mu... 


REsTorRING of BEER, the bringing of 
ſour and decay'd Beer to its former Goodneſs: 
There are many Ways of effecting this good and 
neceſſary Piece of Geconomy; Salt made of the 
Aſhes of Barley-ſtraw, being put into the Veſſel 
and well ſtirr'd, is very =" for this Purpoſe. 
Glanber commends three or four Handfuls of 
Beech-aſhes, being thrown into the Veſſel in the 
ſame manner or, if it be not very ſour, a little 
put into a Bag without ſtirring does the ſame 3 ſo 
does Chalk, put in immediately, render it drink- 
able. Calcin'd Oyſter-ſhells, Egg-ſhells burnt, 
Tortoiſe-ſnells, Crabs-eyes, alkaliz'd Coral, &c. 
do the Work ; becauſe they imbibe and attra& 
the Sharpneſs, and turn it into Sweetneſs: And 
this may alſo be perform'd, in a great meaſure 
by an Handful of Wheat thrown into the Veſſel. 

Moreover, Glauber wonderfully commends his 
Sal Mirabile and fix'd Niter to be put into a 
Linnen-bag, and hung in the Top of the Cask, 
ſo as to reach into the Liquor, not only for render- 
ing ſour Beer drinkable, but alſo preſerving and 
ſtrengthening the ſame. 

RESURRECTION of Bees, an Art to bring 
thoſe Inſects to life again, after they are dead, 
or at leaſt 8 ſo: 1. Take a common 
Bee that has been dead for a long time, put 
her upon hot Aſhes cover'd with Salt, ſhe will 
revive and take wing, 

2. Bees that have been dead three Days, will 
alſo come to life if you put them into a hot Place. 

3. Some Authors ſay, that Bees kept from one 
Year to another, will likewiſe revive if they are 
put into a warm Place, like that which is proper 
for hatching of Silk-worms ; but M. Chomell 
ſays, he has experienc'd the contrary. If that 
were true, we ſhould have Millions of them, and 
we ſhould have no more to do than to preſerve 
all the Bees of our Hives, which are uſually kill'd 
in cold Countries in September, and revive them 
again in May following, as they do by hatching 
of Silk-worms. 

4. There are other Authors who ſay, that to 
this end you muſt keep them in ſome melted 
Honey, and when you would bring them again to 
Life, waſh them in warm Water, and put them 
upon Cloths ſpread upon Oſier Tables, with a 
little Fire underneath, made of dry Cow-dung 
or Tanners Clots, as they do at Grand Cairo in 
Egypt in hatching their Chickens. ; 
5. Our Author ſays, he kept ſome of them in 
Honey for twelve or thirteen Months, and they 
were as ſound both within and without, as if they 
had dy'd but that Moment; but he proceeded no 
further : However, he once hatch'd Eggs in an 
Oven, to let thoſe ſee that ſeek the Philoſopher's- 
Stone, how much they are miſtaken ſaying, They 
could find it, if they could get a Fire of the ſame 
degree of Heat with that of a Hen. : 

RETRALTS, or Pricks, Wounds made in 
the Foot of a Horſe with a Nail, which if ne- 
glected, may occaſion a very dangerous Sore, and 
Io feſter into the Fleſh, that the Horſe's Foot can- 
not be ſaved without great Difficulty; and there- 


fore ſuch fatal Conſequences ought always to be 
SI! prevented 
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prevented by a timely Care. When the Farrier 
perceives, in ſhoeing a Horſe, that he complains 
and ſhrinks at every blow upon the Nail, it 
muſt be immediately pull'd out, and if the Blood 
follows, there is no Danger, only another Nail 
muſt not be driven in the ſame Place. Such an 
Accident ſeldom makes a Horſe halt, and he may 
be ridden immediately after it. When a Horſe 
halts preſently after he is ſhod, you may proba- 
bly conclude that ſome of the Nails preſſes the 
Vein, or touches him in the Quick; to know: 
where the Grief lies, lift up his lame Foot, and 
knock with your Shoeing-hammer on the ſound 
Foot, for ſome skittiſh and unruly Horſes will lift 
up their Feet when you touch them, tho they are 
not prick'd. That you may be the better able to 
Judge whether the Horſe be prick'd when you 
touch the lame Foot, lift up the ſound Foot, 
and knock gently on the Top of the Clenches of 
the lame Foot, and when you perceive that he 
ſhrinks at your ſtriking any of the Nails, you 
may conclude him to be prick'd in that Place. 

Hor ſes are uſually prick'd at the Heel in the 
fore Foot, and at the Toe in the hinder Foot; 
then you mult pluck off the Shoe, preſſing round 
the Foot with the Pincer, and when you come 
to the Place that is prick'd, he will endeavour to 
draw back his Foot, and ſhrink extremely 3 as 
you draw out the Nails, you muſt obſerve dili- 
gently whether they be bow'd, or whether there 
be any Flakes, or if the Hole ſends forth Blood or 
Matter: For a bended Nail may occaſion Lame- 
neſs by preſſing the Vein, and even ſometimes 
You may perceive by the Nail, that the Flake 
remains in the Foot, and then it is impoſſible to 
perform the Cure. 

Blood or Matter iſſuing out of the Hole, is an 
evident Sign of the griev'd Part; which being diſ- 
cover d, you muſt ſearch the Place to the Bottom 
with the Horn of the Buttreſs ; then with your 
Rennet ſearch the Hole, penetrating to the End 
of it where the Nail was rivetted to the Hoof. 
If in the mean Time you find that it does not 
Pierce to the Quick, nor cauſes any Pain, thruſt 
a Nail into the Hole, and preſs the Point of it 
on the Side where the Vein lies, and if you per- 
ceive that the Horſe complains, proceed to the 
Application of convenient Remedies without any 
further Trial. 

If the Horſe does not complain when you 
ſearch the Hole, you may certainly conclude that 
he is not prick'd in that Place, ſince you have 
examin'd the whole Length of the Hole without 
finding any Matter, and without occaſioning the 
leaſt Pain. 

It happens very frequently, that thoſe Horſes 
who have fleſhy Feet, ſlender Hoofs, and weak 
or narrow Heels, are always lame when new 
ſliod, and ſometimes to ſuch a Degree, that they 
are not able to ſtand upright, but they recover 
without the Uſe of. any Remedy; and it is to be 
obſerv'd, that Engliſh Horſes are uſually moſt ſub- 
ject to this Inconveniency. Narrow-heeld Horſes 
are uſually lamed if the Nails are rivetted too 


high; for tho' they be not prick'd, the Nail 


| hs Quick, ants Ml 
ierces too near the Quick, and occaſi | 
Nat requires no other Cure but Reſt. ay 
If a Nail be bended in a fleſhy Faq i fin 
quently makes the Horſe halt, tho he be 
prick'd, and if it be f too long ke 
cauſe a Sore, which mult be cur'd as if the H 
were really prick'd ; if the Place ſhould we. 
poſthumated, after you have procur'd the Erzy 
ation of the Matter, inje& boiling Oil yi 
little Sugar, and ſtop the Hole with Cott, 
then tack on the Shoe with three or four Nai 
and ſtop the Foot with a Remolade, which yi 
draw the Heat from the Sole, hinder the Matty 
from riſing up to the Hair, and take away ( 
Pain; beſides, you mult apply a black, whiz 
or red aſtringent Charge about the Foot, keeping 
it from Moiſture till the Horſe be ſound, 
The followingRemedy is good for a Nail-yricy 
As ſoon as you have open'd the Sore, inject th 
vulnerary Water cold, ſtopping the Hole wit 
Cotton: The Application muſt be renew th 
next Day, which will compleat the Cure, } 
you cannot procure the vulnerary Water, dus 
the wet Sore every Day with Unguentum Imi 
ligos, and in a fewDays the Cure will be perfettel 
If neither of theſe Medicines can be had, takey 
ſufficient Quantity of Milfoil, beat it, and bal 
it with Vinegar, and with an Iron Spoon or Lab 
ſtir it twice or thrice, then pour the Vine 
very hot into the Hole made by the Nail, a 
lay the Herbs upon it, continuing it after th 
ſame manner till the Wound be healed. 
RatuM, a Defluxion that commonly pv 
ceeds from Peoples Brains, and which incots 
modes the Breaſt, 
For a Rheum which proceeds from a hot Cauls 
take an Ounce of Sugar, which you are to pound 
and melt in half a Setier of Water that is mo 
than lukewarm, and as the Patient goes to Be 
let him drink it and keep himſelf warm. 
The Syrup of Violets is alſo very good, it's 
takes an Ounce of it in the Evening at gong il 
Bed, and as much in the Morning when he nlt 
For a Rheum which proceeds from a cold Cat 
Take at Night, going to Bed, about a Spoonkil 
of the Oil of Sugar, which may be pre dn 
the following manner, 
Take four Ounces of good Brandy, and 
much Sugar, pound them well, and put the x 
into a clean Porringer upon a Chafin-diſh, p# 
fire to it with a little Linnen-rag, which you 
in the Brandy, and light by a Candle; then tal 
ing away the Rag, ſtir it continually till theres 
no more Flame, after which, put fire to it , 
and if it does not take, the Oil is made: 
off, and pour it into a Vial. 
For the ſame Diſtemper, Take ſome Mutt 
ſuet, of that which is about the Kidneys, m. 
it and anoint the Pit of the Stomach, as of 
Soles of the Feet therewith, chafe 1t with) 
Hand that it may penetrate the better. * 
To make a Syrup for a Rheum, Take 3 he 
Quantity of the Leaves of Briars, they 29 
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had any where; boil them in Water, " 92 
it through a Linnen-· cloth; add to it ſome - 
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8 another Boil: Take a Spoonful of this 
tom time to time, and the Cure will be 
Red in a few Days. 


Syrup for a Rheum, Aſthma, and all 
ol  Diſtempers in the Breaſt, 1s to take half 
Inj — of Brandy, Paris Meaſure, half a Pound 


GygAr ulveriz d, and an Ounce of the Flower 
dumſtone; put the whole into an earthen 
el. and over the Fire, ſtir 1t with a Silver 
""Fſtened to the End of a Stick for fear of 
{ long, till the Brandy burns no longer; 
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wil 1 h, ſeparate the Spirit of Sulphur, by 
Aller ah 10 off rently into another Veſl:l Take 
' the Loonfu of it Morning and Evening, let the Di- 
ſity nper be what it will, it will do no hurt. See 
Ping 


h, a 
- ny in the EYEs, a Diſtemper Horſes are 


fich [oo often troubled with; To cure which, take 
mon Bole Armoniack in Powder, which mix 
* th Vinegar and the White of a couple of Eggs, 


Il it be reduced to a kind of a Paſte, which you 
uſt apply Morning and Evening about the Eye 
ir half a Foot round, and bathe the Eye with 
1. vita. 
Others preſcribe a new-laid Egg roaſted hard, 
d having taken off the Shell, let it be cut thro 
te Middle, and the Yolk taken out, in the Place 
which, let a Piece of white Vitriol be put, a- 
put the Bigneſs of a Nut, then join the two 
lalres of the Egg, and wrapping it in a Piece 
clean and fine Linnen, infuſe it in half a Glaſs 
Roſe-water for the Space of ſix Hours; after 
hich let the ſoak d Egg be thrown away as uſe- 
ſs, and reſerving the Water, let eight or ten 
Drops of it be put into the Horſe's Eye with a 
ether, Morning and Evening, which will quick- 
j effet a Cure; It you make uſe of Aqua-vite, 
au muſt bathe the Eye with a little fine Spunge 
ak d in it five or ſix times a Day; and Experi- 
ace will convince you, that you cannot chuſe a 
et Remedy either for Rheums or Blows. 
lf the Diſtemper requires a preſent Remedy, 
du may ipſtantly prepare that which follows; 
like the White of an Egg, an equal Quantity of 
oſe-water, white Vitriol in fine Powder, to the 
leneſs of a Nut, beat em well with aStick; ſome 
K this put into the Eye, will divert the Rheum, 
id take away the Heat. Theſe Waters will not 
*p good above ſeven or eight Days at moſt, 
ſer which they turn ſharp ; their Virtue is to 
iy the Heat, and ſtop the Humours that flow 
to the Eyes, and the ſmarting which they cauſe 
10confiderable, and laſts but for a Moment: 
. ) are alſo very good for Men. In this Caſe 
e ſhould make choice of a good Medium at 
ab and not change it; for nothing retards the 

ue more than the Change of Remedies. 

other Preſcription is, to take the Herb Ale- 

and or Ground - ivy, which grows in ſhady Places, 
1 alt ether different from common Ivy; 
Aw is ſmaller, thinner and leſs ſhining, 

01.4 Rronger Smell; beſides, it dies in & ir- 
ther Teas the creeping Ivy reſiſts the cold Wea- 
* and therefore they arè guilty of a very great 

r, Who, inſtead of this, make uſe of Ivy 


that creeps on the Ground: Take, I ſay, four 
Handfuls of true Ground. ivy, beat it in a Marble 
Mortar, with the Whites of ſix hard Eggs, then 
add a Pint of very clear White-wine, Roſe-wa- 
ter a quarter of a Pint, Sugar-candy and white 
Vitriol, of each an Ounce and an half; beat 
them together, and incorporate them very well 
with the Peſtle, ſtrewing upon em an Ounce of 
white Salt; then cover the Mortar and place it in 
a Cellar, and after it has ſtood there five or ſix 
Hours, pour out the whole Compoſition into a 
Hypocraſs-bag of clean white Serge, and ſet a 
Veſſel under it, to receive the Water that drops 
thro', which muſt he preſerv'd in a Glaſs-bottle, 
and every Morning and Evening pour ſome of it 
into the Horſe's Eye. There are few Rheums 
which this Water will not cure ; but if there re- 
mains a white Film or Skin upon the Eye, you 
muſt conſume it with Powder. 
RREUMATISsM, a Defluxion cauſed by ſome 
ill Humours, which throw themſelves ſometimes 
upon one Part, and at other times on another 
Part of the Body, and now and then all over, in- 
ſomuch that the Patient can't ſtir himſelf, and 
feels moſt terrible Pains. In ſome it proceeds 
from a cold Phlegm, and in others, from a ſharp 
and ſalt Phlegm, that is more pungent and more 
felt than the other. 

To cure a Rheumatiſm which proceeds from a 
cold Cauſe, 1. You muſt let but little Blood, be- 
cauſe the Matter 1s not contain'd in the Veins ; 
but the Patient muſt be purg'd often, either with 
Manna, Syrup of pale Roſes, Pills of Agaric or 
Aloes, Tablets of Diacarthami or Citron : Theſe 
are the uſual Remedies to be taken in the Even- 
ings, or before Supper, or elſe at going to Bed, 
and the Patient muſt afterwards endeavour to 
ſweat with this Ptiſan. 

Take two Ounces of Sarſaparilla, as much of 
Guaiacum, an Ounce of Eſquine, and an Handful 
of Aſparagus Roots, which you are to boil in 
five Paris Pints of Water till half be conſumed ; 
the Decoction being ſtrain'd and grown cold, take 
every Morning two large Glaſſes thereof one at- 
ter another; and if he can, let him ſleep upon it. 

Thoſe who have not theConveniency to prepare 
this Recipe, let 'em diſſolve a Dram and an half 
of Treacle 1n a Glaſs of the Water of Balm-gen- 
tle, Marjoram or Nettles or elſe ſteep in a Glaſs 
of Spaniſh or other Wine, fifteen Grains of Viper- 
Powder, with as much ſudorifick Antimony, 
Salt of Urine, or Salt of Hartſhorn. 

Cupping-glaſles mey be apply'd between the 
Shoulders, or elſe a Plaiſter of Burgundy Pitch, 
a Cautery to the Nape, or the Arm, and ſnuff in 
at the Noſe the Powder of Marjoram, adding 
thereto, if you pleaſe, a little Musk or Amber- 
greaſe: You may provoke Spitting, by making 
the Patient chew ſome Bertram or Sage, Roſe- 
mary or Clove. The Uſe of Tea, Coffee, and 
Sage, taken in the Evening before the Patient 
goes to Bed, and in the Morning before Break- 


faſt, ſmok'd as you do Tobacco, is approv'd of. 
roceeding from a hot 


er upon the Breaſt or 
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Lungs, it often cauſes the Phthiſick, that is, a Diſ- 
eaſe of the Lungs, for which bleed often with. 
out heſitation ; but at the ſame time, regard muſt 
be had to the Perſon's Age, Seaſon, Place, and 
Sex. 

The Patient is to be purg'd with a Decoction of 
Tamarinds, Lettice, and wild Succory, wherein 
you muſt diſſolve, to make two Doſes of it, an 
Ounce and an half of cleans'd Caſſia, with a 
Drachm of Cream of Tartar, or mineral Cryſtal; 
let the firſt be taken early in the Morning, and 
the ſecond an Hour after; then let him have ſome 
Broth, into which you are to put two or three 
Spoonfuls of the Juice of Bugloſs or Borage, and 
of Chervil. ; 

Let him have for three Mornings together 1n 
his Broth, two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Violet- 
Leaves, with as much Mallow Juice. 

Let him be ſweated, either with the ſame 
things preſcrib'd for a Rheumatiſm proceeding 
from a cold Cauſe; or elſe changing the Liquors 
either into the Waters of Bugloſs, Carduus Bene- 
dictus, Scabious or Succory, put him into a Bath, 
or Stove; or elſe give him the following Electu- 
ary. 

- Take two Drachms of Bole-Armoniack, as 
much of Terra Sigillata, half an Ounce of freſh 
Treacle, and as much of the Conſerve of Roſes 
or Bugloſs, and mix the whole together with two 
Spoontuls of Virgin-Honey ; the Doſe 1s about 
the — of a Nutmeg at Night, as he is ready 
to leep. 

Seem Perſons have found the Bark did them 
good, provided they have no Defluxion, norWeak- 
neſs in the Breaſt, which may eaſily be diſcern'd 
by a ſmall husky Cough, attended with Prickings 
and a Fever; in which Caſes, recourſe muſt be 
had to pulmonary Medicines. 

4. Take five or ſix Handfuls of the Leaves and 
Flowers of Balm - Gentle, ſteep them for one 
Night in a ſufficient Quantity of the beſt red 
Wine; after which, diſtil theſe Leaves and 
Flowers, with a ſmall Fire, in a proper Limbeck, 
and carefully preſerve the diſtill'd Liquor for the 
following Uſe. | 

Take as much of this Liquor as an Egg-ſhell 
will hold, mix it with half a Glaſs of White-wine, 
or Claret, and let the Patient drink it in the 
Morning faſting. 

After this, dip a fine Linnen- cloth in this Li- 
quor, and applying it to the affected Part, con- 
tinue theſe two Remedies till the Cure is 
wrought. 

But if the affected Part be inflam'd, or that 
the Patient has a Fever upon him, you muſt ab- 
ſtain from theſe Remedies. 

5. You muſt cut the true Male Nutmeg, take a 
Quartern of Sugar, and a Chopine of good old 
Wine, boil the whole together in a Braſs Pot till 
reduc'd to half a Setier ; Fr the Patient drink it as 
hot as he can, and let him afterwards be well co- 
ver'd with Cloaths, that ſo he may ſweat, and dur- 
ing all the time he ſweats rub him down con- 
tinually. This 1s an approv'd Remedy. 


Cure is effected, tis an approved Remedy. 


be infuſed hot in ſome white · vine for f 
twenty Hours, inſomuch, that no more ,. 
but a Glaſs or two; then rub the Patieny 
with a warm Linnen-cloth, and aſterward * 
it from Top to Bottom till all the win. *® 
Probatum eſt. "Y 

7. Boil a good Quantity of Elder Lew 
ſome Wine at going to Bed, but in in 
the Bark of the Root; put theſe, boiled 15 
upon the affected Part, then dip a Napkin 
ed in ſeveral Folds, into the Wine while in 
very hot, and apply it over the Leaves. bo 
Rhenmatiſms have been cured by this mem 
one Night, and others in two or three N U 

8. Heat ſome Rye in a Pan, or an I 
Diſh, upon a Chafin-diſh ; and when the In 
well heated, put ſome Brandy to it, and 
with a Wooden Ladle till the Rye becomes 
and take care that it do not burn; then Pu 
whole into a Linnen-cloth, and apply it he 
the Part, in ſuch a manner, that all ha is d 
ful be cover'd therewith: Let it remain th 
four and twenty Hours, and if the Pain be u 
extenſive, you may apply it to one Part, and 
following Days to the other painful Parts: 
Remedy is certain, if repeated five or ſirl) 
or there abouts. | 

9. Take ſome Vine-leaves, dry them a 
per in the Shade; after which, reduce themj 
fine Powder, mix it with ſome White.wine 
let the Patient drink it. This continue tilt 
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10. Take an equal Quantity of the Fat d 
Man, Bear and Monkey, mix theſe three yell 
gether with a Wooden Ladle, or ſome other thy 
heat em when you are to make uſe of em 
let the Patient at going to Bed, have tbe hu 
affected with the Rheumatiſm rubb'd four ori 
times with this Mixture; and apply a hot Lin 
cloth thereto, and he will find much Eaſe. 

RHuBARB, the Root of a Plant whicd! 
brought from China and Perſia into Europe; N 
whence it takes its Name is uncertain ; its il 
wiſe called Rhabarbarum, or Rheum, The le 
ſort is that, which, being broke, appears 
Nutmeg Colour, which has a pleaſant Flo 
bitter to the Taſte. When you chuſe it, talel 
neweſt and ſmalleſt Pieces, and the moſt weight 
for the bigger Pieces are often corrupted ui 
It ſhould have alſo a ſmooth and yellow Sula 

After they have pull'd it out of the Ed 
they take away the outer Bark, and a little fat 


Membrane that is under it; they make 4 add! 
thro' all the Pieces, and putting a Threal mt Food 
of a Ruſh thro' em, it ſerves to hang em ! Men, 


L 


6, Cut five or fix Acorns very ſmall, let 'em 


dry em; the thicker Pieces not drying ſo e 
the inner Part, this eaſily rots them. 15 
Rhubarb purges gently by Stool, and bie 
It's good in a Flux, and proper to fortifyt 15 
mach; it helps Digeſtion, ſtops Vomit!h ſk 
Worms, and is good againſt the Jaundice 
Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Prachm. 1 
Its Virtues, ſays Dr. Lemery, are of 2 
and fo great, that if they were ge th 
W 
and that Men could generally uſe 1 . och 
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z which uſually attends it, Mankind 
ene nite leſs Nees than they have 
he Art of Phyſick in moſt Caſes, and Men 
+ perhaps, preſerve themſelves from moſt 
Files without any other Help. 

Fxtra# of Rhubarb, is a Separation of the 
er Parts of it from the Terreſtrial ; in order 
bis, bruiſe ſix or eight Ounces of good Rhu- 
4 and ſteep it twelve Hours in warm Succo- 
Water, ſo as the Water may ſwim four Fingers 
ch above the Rhubarb, let it guſt boil, and 
; the Liquor thro' a Cloth; infuſe the Re- 
inder in jo much more Succory Water as before, 
n ſtrain the Infuſion, and expreſs it N z 
ix your Im regnations or Tinctures, and let 
n ſettle ; filtrate them, and evaporate the 
ina Glaſs Veſſel over a very gentle Fire, 
nil there remains a Matter that has the Con- 
nee of thick Honey, which is call'd, Extract 
Rhubarb. Keep it in a Pot. 
This Extract gently purges, cleanſes, and 
engthens ; it's good againſt Looſeneſs, Indiſpo- 
ions of the Stomach, and procures an Appetite z 
t it is particularly in eſteem againſt Diſtempers 
WE the Liver. The Doſe is from ten Grains, to 
o Scruples. 
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theInflammations of the Breaſts. Lou may make 
Bread of Rice. | | 
As for Rice-Cream or Milk, it is made by 

_—_ in two Handfuls of Rice-Flower, and a 
little fine Flower, as much Sugar as is convenient, 
the Yolk of an Egg, and ſome Roſe-water: 

Ri po, a Word in Agriculture, ſignifying a 
nigh Furrow, Gutter, or hollow Furrow made Ls 
a Plough in turning up the Earth. Some in 
ploughing their Lands, lay four Ridges together, 
and in the Hundreds of Eſſex ſix or eight; but 
in Huntingdonſhire, and many other Places, where 
there are very ſtiff moiſt Clays, they ſow all up- 
on broad Lands, and raiſe the Middle of the 
Ridges, in ſome Parts, near a Yard higher than 
the Side-furrows, which certainly is a very good 
way to drain thoſe poachy Clays, and the beſt of 
any 3 for the principal Deſign of laying Lands in 


Ridges, is to drain it, and to make the Corn to 


grow dry: But this way of laying of Land can 
only be praf&is'd in a deep Soil, where the De- 
ſcent of the Ground does not require the Ridges 
for draining the Land to be laid otherwiſe. They 
moſtly chuſe to have the Ridges to run Eaft and 
Weſt, becauſe the Sun comes between them the 
better. 

Here it may be proper to take notice, that if 
Land lies upon the Side of a Hill which is very 
dry, and which you have a mind to lay down for 
Graſs, you ſhould plough the Furrows ſomewhat 
croſs the Deſcent of the Hill, according to ſuch 
: 232328 of Wet as you would have it to 

0 


Rice, in Latin Oryza z a Plant that bears 
ves like Reeds, as thick as Leeks; the Stem 
about a Cubit high, knotted, and thicker than 
hat of Wheat; the Ear, which grows on the 
op of the Stem, produces its Seeds unequally on 
te Sides; its Pods are yellow, rough, channell'd, 
id of an oval Form; the Seed contain'd in em 
s white. It grows in Italy, and elſewhere in 
noiſt Places. 
It is indeed a good ſort of Pulſe, whereof the 
reſt and whiteſt is accounted the beſt : When 


8 bald in fat Broth, it nouriſhes ſufficiently, ma ide 
nd is pleaſant to the Palate; and being ſeaſon d Advantage lies in the well draining of Corn 
nth Almonds, Milk and Sugar, increaſes Seed, Lands: And remember, when you make your 


; which cannot but be thought to become a 
great Improvement of ſuch Land. In ploughing 
| Land croſs, the beſt Judges are only for ſtrikin 
of it, and not ploughing of it in Ridges, becauſe 
when you come to plough it up again, and lay it 
in the right way, it will be uneven on the Top of 
the Ridges, and harbour Wet. 

Be ſure to lay what Furrows you leave, open 
and clean ſcoured, fo as to convey all the ſtand- 
ing Water and Moiſture, and make Drains at all 
the loweſt Places, which may lead well into one 
another; where the Plough cannot make em 
deep enough, make uſe of the Spade, for a main 


nouriſhes better, but is groſs and difficult to be Drains both for Corn and Paſture Land, not to 
Ligeſted. The too long Uſe of it, cauſes Ob- lay the Earth you dig out in Heaps, or otherways 
ſuuctions, being windy ; but its Badneſs is re- near to them; but let it either be carry'd out at 
mov'd, if it be waſh'd and infus'd in the De- a diſtance from them by the Uſe of the Spade, or 
cohon of wheaten Flower, then boil'd in fat|in- Carts or Wheel-barrows if it is Graſs or 
broth, Cow's Milk, or Milk of Sweet-almonds, | Fallow ; and you will hereby be conſtant! lower- 
adding Sugar and Cinnamon thereto. It's good ing your Land next the Drains, which other- 
in the Winter for Labourers, and young wiſe will be falling in again, and always ſtop- 
Men, but very hurtful to old and flegmatick|ping them. 
Perſons. If you feed Hens with Rice, it will] If the Spring happens to be dry, and that 
make em lay more Eggs. your Land ſhould riſe full of Lumps, the lying 
| Rice has a kind of a Sharpneſs in it; it is aſ in the Air, if it is binding Land, will ſometimes 
dle altringent, and thickens and conglutinates make them ſo hard, that you cannot break them 
umours. It's excellent in a Diarrhea and al without much Rain to moiſten them, which may 
leer). eſpecially if you extinguiſh red-hot be incommotious to the Husbandman to wait 
2 nts10 the Milk you put it into. Being reduced | for; in which caſe he muſt harrow it as he 


nto Flower or Meal, it is made uſe of in repul-| ploughs it up: But then, except it be very dry 
Ive Cataplaſms; and . betimes, hinders Land, he mult Ray _ it up an edge _ 
tt : 
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Some ſow their Lands under Furrow, as they 
term it, that is, they ſow the Corn 1n the Fur- 
rows, and then plough a Ridge upon it, in order 
to cover it; and there are thoſe who harrow their 
Ground over, and ſow Wheat or Rye thereon 
with a broad Caſt, ſome only with a ſingle one, 
and ſome with a double; and then it is that they 
plough it upon an Edge in broad Lands where 
they are dry : Others again, plough their Land 
upon an Edge for broad Furrows, and this being 
done, ſow their Wheat or Rye on it, upon which 
they harrow it over; either of theſe WAYS, and 
more particularly the latter, is judg'd to be 
better than the common way of ſowing Wheat 
and Rye under Furrow in binding Lands, and 
in ſhallow or very wet Soils; and the Reaſon 1s, 
that it does not bury the Corn ſo deep as the 
other way 3 and it 18 certain, your Furrows ought 


to be deep or ſhallow according to the Depth of 


the Soil. 

You ought in cold Lands to ſow Wheat or Rye 
earlier, and in hot later; but for Summer Corn, 
let your poor Land be plough'd firſt, but ſow 
your cold Land laſt. Here we may note by the 
way, that ſome mention very great Crops of 
Wheat that have been produc'd by ſowing Wheat 
in July; but ſince they neither tell us the Place, 
nor the Nature of the Soil wherein it was ſown, 
which are the principal things to be conſider'd 
in all Experiments of this kind, no Streſs is to 
be laid upon it. 

They ſow all their Barley with a broad Caſt 
upon broad Ridges in the County of Hertford, 
and on ſmall ones in Eſſex, like Wheat, where 
they have two ſmall Harrows that clap on each 
Side of the Ridge and thus it 1s harrow'd right 
up and down, and rolPd with a Belly-roll that 
paſſes between the Ridges when it is ſown , but 
the large ſquare Harrow 1s thought to be the 
beſt, and if every Farmer would furniſh him- 
ſelf with two or three ſorts, one Degree finer 
than the other, it might prove very Advanta- 
geous to them; for the well covering of the Seed 


is a matter of great Conſequence. See Sowing of Back, and then you muſt with your Thumb 
Corn, Steeping of Corn, Plough and Ploughing of | Finger feel the Rib on one Side, and the Hip 


1d, 

RING-BO NE, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, which 
comes naturally or accidentally, the firſt being 
from the Stallion or Mare, whereas the other 
proceeds from ſome Blow of a Horſe, or any o- 
ther Accident ; the Pain of which breeds a vio- 
lent ſlimy Humour like a Griſtle upon the Top 
of the Cronet, and ſometimes goes round about 
it, which reſorting to the Boxes, that are of their 
own Nature cold and dry, waxes hard, and 
cleaving to ſome Bone, grows a Bone itſelf in 
time : 'TheSymptoms are a hard ſwelling round 
the Cronet of the Hoof, which will be higher 
than any Part of it ; beſides, the Hair there will 
ſtare, be briſtly, and make him halt. 

Some ſcarify the Place about the Ring- bone 
with a Lancet, then Take a great Onion and pick 
out the Core, and into its Place put Verdigreaſe 
and unſlack'd Lime, then cover the Hole, and 


| Udder, Marrow, Bacon, fine Herbs, &c. 


— 
ſo lay it very hot thereto for four f 
and It will bes it. Days "ogethe 

Others take unſlack' d Lime and 
which is known by its Whiteneſs 
fine Powder, and lay it all along u 
„ a rer 
very fait upon it, and ſo put the Hoſp z 
Water, and let him ſtand there a n—_— 
then take him out and unbind his Foot 20 1 
Cure is infallibly effected; for the burning oe © 
Lime kills the Ring-bone, even unto the 
thereof. But when you are to dreſs the B 
he muſt be brought cloſe to the Water, that wt 
as he is dreſs d you may preſently put him 
to it. 

Some, when they have waſh'd, ſhavd a 
ſcarify'd the Place, take Grey Soap and As 
pulveriz'd, of each to the Quantity of a Val | 
which being well mix'd, they ſpread upon 
Sorrance as far as the Rixg bone goes; then 
ply thereon a few Hurds, and bind a Linn 
cloth upon it, and remove it not in four uf 
M Hours; then take it and ſtir no N 
Scab, but only anoint it with freſh Butter til i 
falls away of itſelf, and fo heal it up with ſoup 
healing Salve. 

R1is1NG in the Bo px, a Diſtemper 
Black Cattle, accompany'd with a Swelling beh 
upon whichOccaſion an Inſpe&ion mult be mi 
into their Mouths, and behind, for Bliſters; a 
if any be, they are firſt to be broke, and tha 
bleed them under the Tail: They muſt at & 
ſame Time be raked with a ſmall Hand in that 
Bodies behind, to break the Bliſters in the Bah 
and give them a Quart of churn'd Milk, fone 
Chimney-Soot, Bole-armoniack, a red Ou 
and an Egg, Shell and all; put all togethet, ul 
they will preſently mend without fail; bd 
walk them. | 

Another Receipt is, if the Beaſt is ſwollen i 
the Belly, ſo as you may think him almot pil 
Remedy, look on the near Side, and you wil 
diſcern the Belly ſwell'd above the Ridge: * 


burn it y 

; make 
pon the ſyef 
a Lin of 


the other, and the Loin-bone above; upon tis 
take a Penknife, and an Handful diſtance fr 
the Loin, and as much from the Rib, thrul i 
your Knife four Fingers deep into the wil 
Belly, and you will let out the filth um 
which would have kill'd the Beaſt, and he vi 
reſently recover; then within an Hour g 
im a Drink of Fenugreek Turmerick, long fer 
per, and Grain, Anniſeed and Liquoriſh-po 
and a little Handful of Rue bruiſed, and put 
together into ſtrong Ale, or Beer, lukewarm, 15 
within fourteen Days after let him Hool 
Neck · vein, and give him a little Rue, and® 
of Ale. f 4 
RISss OL Es, a Term in Cookery, being a ſo 
minced Pie, and proper for the Int they 
and to render them the more denn, 14 


ought to be made with Capons-brea * 100 


b 


roaſt the Onion ſoft, bruiſe it in a Mortar, and 


fry'd in Lard to have a fine Colour; the) o7 


ROA 


R O A 


and order'd almoſt in the ſame 
eig the Valles, which Article you may 


Wo a Fiſh not delicate, but very ſilly, 
imple as the Carp is crafty; but ſuch as are 
nd in Rivers are more v uable than thoſe in 


i dreſsd more ways than one: If you 
_ a Side-diſh of marinaded Roaches, after 
"have been firſt marinaded inOil, with Wine, 
n0n-juice, and the uſual ſeaſoning = re 
. Jet em be well breaded, and gently bak'd 
Oven, till they aſſume a fine Colour, they 
afterwards be neatly dreſs'd in a Diſh, and 
"hd with fine Bread and Parſley. 

Pacher may be dreſs'd in a Ragoo, and ſeve- 
I other ways; a Ragoo may be made of them, 
ling them upon a Grid- iron after they have 
a ſoak'd in Butter, while the Livers are fry'd 
a little Butter in order to be pounded and 
ind through a Hair-fieve: Let this Cullis be 
rdupon the Roac hes, when ſeaſon'd with white 
per, Salt, and Orange or Lemon-Juice, and 
b the Diſh or Plate before it is dreſs'd with 
alot, or Clove of Garlick. 
Reaches may alſo be farced as well as many o- 
forts of Fiſh ; they may otherwiſe be dreſs'd 
a Coferole, and put into a Pie, as in the next 


ragraph. 

| Rach pi may be made, as that of Tun- 
s, for which, ſee that Head, and ſet out 
ith the fame ſort of Garniture, only you ma 
[ ſome Cray-fiſh, if you have any at hand. 
ſhen it is half baked, let the Livers be firſt 
Min a Pan with burnt Butter, then pounded 
Mortar, and ſtrain'd thro' a Hair-fieve, with 
a Glaſs of White-wine; let all be put into 
tie, with ſome Lemon. juice when ready to 
drought to Table. 
RoasT-MEA Ts, Victuals dreſs'd upon a Spit, 
defore the Fire: Tho? there ſeems to be little 
bo Difficulty as to what relates to Roaſ{-meats, 
it in expedient ſome Account ſhould be given 
them, in order to a good CEconomy ; not to 
Wow the Degree of Heat, or the Time that is 
itte for the roaſting of every particular Joint 
or Fowl, becauſe thefe Circumſtances 
ay be ſufficiently diſcern'd by the Eye, and may 
regulated according to the Thickneſs or Nature 
the Meats; but only to explain the Manner of 
ſling or preparing them before they are ſpit- 
6 and the Sauces which are moſt proper for em. 
Kube Qnils and young Quails muſt be drawn 
= enten larded, with Pepper; or they may be 

del and ſery'd up with Orange. 
= and Pheaſant-powts ought to be well 
th land drawn they are nſually larded with 
22 Slips of Bacon, and eaten with Verjuice, 

per and Salt, or with Orange. 

ae fat Partridges, and young Partridges, are 
. up in the ſame manner, as well as Wood- 


| 


Vood · coc 7 | 
ut only ne. and Snipes muſt not be drawn, 
' 


with very ſmall Slips of Bacon; 
® they are oaſling a Sauce muſt be prepared 


for them with Orange, white Pepper, Salt, and 
a young Chibbol. | 

Plovers are dreſs'd and eaten after the ſame 
Manner. | N 

Turkeys and Turkey-powts muſt be baſted as 
they are roaſting, with a little Vinegar, Salt, 
Chibbols and white Pepper. 

Ring-doves, or Wood-pigeons and oungFowls 
of that ſort, may be ſerv'd up with Verjutce and 
the entire green Grapes, or Orange; or elſe in 
Roſe-water with white Pepper and Salt. 

Turtle-doves are uſually order'd in the ſame 
manner; they muſt be drawn and larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon, as the former, as well as Bi- 
ſets, which are a kind of Stock-doves or Wood- 


pi | 

Dock and Teal, and all other ſorts of Water- 
fowl, ought to be drawn and ſpitted without 
larding. When you have half rodſfed em, they 
may be baſted with Lard, and eaten rear or 
bloody, with white Pepper, Salt and Orange- 
juice, or natural Pepper with Vinegar-ſauce. As 
for Barn-door Ducks, they may be larded with 
Rows of Bacon, and roaſted ſomewhat longer than 
the others. 

Geeſe, both wild and tame, muſt be drawn, 
but not larded, if they are fat : They are to be 
baſted with Lard, and eaten with Pepper and Vi- 
negar, or with Salt and Orange. 

Green-geeſe muſt be drawn and larded, whilſt 
a Farce 1s preparing for them, with the Livers, 
Bacon, chop'd Herbs, young Chibbols, Pepper, 
Salt and Nutmeg; to which may be added Mat. 
ton-gravy and Lemon-Juice, when ready to be 
ſerved in; or elſe they may be eaten with Ver- 
Juice and _ Grapes, or with Vinegar, Pep- 
per and Salt. | | 

Thruſhes muſt be baſted, and ſtrewed with 
Bread and Salt, in order to be eaten with Verquice, 
Pepper, and a little Orange-Juice, after having 
rubbed the Diſh with a Shalot. 

Larks are ſerved up in the ſame Manner, 
2 that a little Sage may be put into the 

uce. | 5 

Fat Capons ought to be drawn and larded, then 
put into the Body an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, 
with ſome Salt and white Pepper, or elſe with 
Orange and Salt, or with Oiſters ſtew'd in the 
Dripping. As for other Capons, they — be 
larded with ſmall Slips of Bacon, and ſerv'd up 
after the ſame Manner as the others, as well as 
large fat Pullets. | 

Ortolans muſt be drawn and roafted on a ſmall 
Spit, and baſted with a little Lard ; they _ be 
cover d or ſtrew'd with Bread and Salt, and ea- 
ten with Salt and Orange. | 

Mavis's or Throſtles ought not to be drawn, 
but larded with thin Slips of Bacon, leaving the 
Feet ; then having made a Sauce of the Dripping, 
with Verjuice and Grapes, white Pepper and 
Salt, let em be eaten with Salt and Orange. 

Beccafigo's require only to be well pick d, af- 
ter you have cut off their Heads and Feet ; then 
they are to be roaſted on a little Spit, and ftrew'd 
| with grated Bread and Salt, in order to be eaten 

Tttt 2 with 
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with Orange, or with Verjuice, with green Grapes | 
and White Pepper. 


Hares and Leverets ought to be baſted with| 


their own Blood, and larded with thin Slips of 
Bacon; they commonly eat them with Pepper 
and Vinegar, or with ſweet Sauce made of Sugar, 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Wine and Vinegar. ; 
Large Rabbets and Fang ones, are eaten with 
Butter, White Pepper and Salt, or with Orange. 
Lamb and Kid muſt be parboil'd in Water, or 
broil'd a little upon the Coals, and larded with 
thin Slips of Bacon; then they may be eaten 
with green Sauce, or with Orange, White Pep- 
per and Salt, or with Roſe-vinegar. : 

A ſucking Pig ought to be well ſcalded in 
Water, taking out the Entrails, and putting into 
the Belly ſome Pepper, Salt, Chibbols, and a 
Lump of pounded Lard; when it is almoſt roaſt- 
ed, let it be ſing'd, and baſted with Water and 
Salt : It may be eaten with White Pepper, Salt 
and Orange. | 

A young wild Boar may be larded with thin 
Slips of Bacon, without cutting off the Head or 
Feet; and when well roaſted, may be eaten 
with Pepper and Vinegar, or with Orange, Salt 
and Pepper. | | 

An old wild Boar muſt be dreſs'd after the 
ſame manner, and ſerv'd up with Pepper and 

Vinegar, or Robert-ſauce. 

A Roe-buck muſt likewiſe be larded with 


or Elſe they put Endive or Purſlain thereto; 


ſmall Slips of Bacon, and a Sauce muſt be pre- 
pared for it as it is roaſting, with Onions fry'd in 
Lard, and afterwards ſtrain'd thro' a Hair-fteve, 
with Vinegar, a little Broth, White Pepper, and 
Salt; or it may be dreſs'd with ſweet Sauce. 

A Joint of a Stag or Hind ought to be larded 
with thin Slips of Bacon, and eaten with Pepper 

and Vinegar. | 

Fallow-deer and Fawns muſt be larded in the 
ſame manner, and as they are roaſting, baſted with 
a Liquor made of Vinegar, green Lemon, a Bunch 
of Herbs, Pepper and Salt ; they are alſo eaten 
with Pepper and Vinegar. 5 

Other Sauces proper for Roaſt- meats. 

Sauce made of Duck-gravy. 

Woodcock-ſauce. | 

Sauce of Gravy of a Leg of Mutton, with a 
Shalot. 

Sauce of Veal-gravy, with Orange. 

Sauce of Veal-gravy, with a Shalot. 

Sauce of chopt Truffles and fine Herbs. 

Sauce of raw Gammon and Oiſters. 

Sauce of Onion and Veal-gravy. 

Sauce of a Partridge-cullis and Capers. 
Sauce of Anchovies and Shalots. | 
1 3 of Oil and Muſtard, after a Spaniſh 
Way. 

Sauce of young Chibbols fry'd brown. 

Sauce of Verjuice with entire green Grapes, 
and Veal-gravy. 

Saace of freſh Mouſſerons chopt. 
Poor Man's Sauce, with Garlick. 

Poor Man's Sauce, with Oil. 

Sauce of Gravy of a ſhort Rib of Beef, with 


| gu into the Head, an 


wiſe call'd Spaniſh Garlick, which i t 
both by Cloves and by Seed, which 1 


about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Pea, See F 
lots. * 


there are two Sorts, viz. the Gard 5 
Rocket. un 


ly indented in three Places, and on eg 
like the Water-Siſymbrium, pungent with: a 
Bitterncſs to the Taſte; the Stem is a Fot 
a half high, and round: The Fl 
and have four Leaves ſtanding croſs vile; 
Seed is round, and incloſed, as it were, inſy 
Horns: The Root is white, ſmall, and of ai 
Taſte. This Plant being one of the Sallet. fn 
tures, they ſow it in Gardens, and it blom 
Fune ; however, its Nature is ſuch, as nu 
eat alone, but the 


| we forbear to ſay any more of 75 : Cyl "Uri 


Sauce of Fennel and green Gooſcberr; 
Sauce of green Oiſters and minc'd Gan 
Ring-dove Sauce, with Pomegranate, * 
Sauce with Capons Livers. 

dauce of green Corn. 

Sauce of ne Verjuice, with a Shalot 
Roca uno Es, a ſort of Garlic, 


ROCKET, in Latin, Ernca, a Plant of wi 


The Garden Rocket has long Leaves, and 


' 


OWETrs are White 


b mix it with LetticeEH 
whereby it is made of an equal Tempemma 


it is better in cool times than hot. 

As to its Medicinal Qualities, it ſubtilize, 
pens, cleanſes and expels Ventoſities; beinge 
en raw, and a pretty deal of it, provokes) 
nery : The Seed will alſo do the ſame, and n 
over provoke Urine. Being eaten alone, it al 
cauſes troublel 

reams: Being boil'd and apply'd, it takesan 
Spots in the Face. 

The Vild Rocket has narrower Leaves 
more indented than the Garden one they ar 
a more biting and ſavoury Taſte : It ſhoots lat 
ſeveral Stems from the Root; the Flowers iſ 
yellow, and leave behind them a number, 3 
were, of ſharp, ſlender and ſtrait Horns, when 
the Seed, which is biting, like that of Mulan 
and a little bitter, is incloſed. This Plant gn 
in dry Places, and often on Walls, and funde 
in Fune and Fuly. 

The Vild Rocket is hotter and dryer than! 
Garden one, and has all its Virtues with mt 
Efficacy: Being boil'd and eaten, it curesW 
dren of a Cough, if you add a little Sugar th 
it deſtroys Worms in the Body, takes aw ® 
Stench of the Armpits, clears the Voices of tho 
that are hoarſe, and increaſes Milk: Being 
alone in Sallet, it cauſes the Head-ache; # 

they make uſe of the Seed to ſeaſon Vicuals wh 
inſtead of Muſtard. 

Rop; ſee Pole. ils 

' Roe-Bucx, a wild Beaſt that relevent 
a Deer, but is ſmaller, and of the Bignels nl 
Goat: But being now little known in 


ROLLER, an Implement 0 


Form, wherewith they roll Bou ling. 56 1 


Garlick. 


\ 


Gardeners make uſe of them to finoot! 5 


R O O 


R O O 


| 
weir Alleys, after they 
id rak'd. 


have been well hough'd 


RoMPEE, a Term in Heral- 
dry, for ſo they call a Chevron, 
when it is born of this Figure. 

He beareth a Chevron Rompee, 
between three Mullcts Or, by the 
Name of Faulet. 


WU 


goob, a ſquare Meaſure, containing uſt a 
arter of an Acre of Land: Some confound 
Fe Meaſure with a Rod, which 1s the Length of 
boot and an half; others with a Yard Land, or 
he Fuartena Terra, but both very erroneouſly. 
RoOKERY, a Place where Rooks build their 

breed their Young, and uſually inhabit or 

k in the Night, after they have been feeding 
od in the Day: They are commonly Groves 
nd tall Trees near Gentlemens Houſes in the 
untry that make your Rookeries, wherein 
pany take much Pleaſure, and are watchful that 
lone of theſe Birds ſhould be deſtroy'd ; though 
teir Neighbours Corn, as well as their own, ſuf- 
by the keeping of them. Theſe Birds have 
adeed a wonderful CEconomy amongſt them, as 
jay be obſerved by the ſeveral Signals they uſe 
hen they go to rooſt, awake in the Morning; 
e Centries they ſet in the time of their feed- 

g in the Fields, &c. As for the way to de- 
troy or ſcare them away from your Corn, &c. 
the Article Crow; ſee likewiſe Infirmities of Trees. 
RooT-GRAFTING, A way of Grafting, that 
Was not been ſo long in uſe as that call'd Grafting 
Approach, which you may conſult under the 
Iticle Grafting : And to proceed with this, you 
re to take a Graft or Sprig of the Tree you 
tellin to propagate, and a ſmall Piece of the 
wot of another Tree of the ſame Kind, whip- 
aft them together, and binding them well, you 
plant this Tree where you have a mind to 

om ta Nurſery; which Piece of Root will 
in Sap, and nouriſh the Graft: Only you 
{uſt mind to unite the two But-ends of the Graft 
nd Root, and that the Rind of the Root joins to 
e Rind of the Graft. 
The Roots of one Crab or Apple-ſtock by this 
neans will do for twenty or thirty Apple- 
rats; and in like manner a Cherry-ſtock, 
TX a many Cherry-grafts; and ſo for Pears, 
Sc. Thus you may alſo bring on a Nur- 
I of Fruit-trees inſtead of Stocks, if you plant 
em there while they are too ſmall to be plant- 
£ abroad : This, in like manner, is the beſt 
to raiſe tender Trees, that will ſcarcely en- 
ue Grafting in the Stock, becauſe if you go 
810 work, they will not be expoſed to the 
r of the Sun, Wind, or Rain. Again, it 
ay probable but that Fruits may be me- 
el 00 grafting them on Roots of a ont 

B, e they are is wa 
tha age hag y are more apt to take this way 

Vhen 
Rckon'd 


your Trees are thus grafted, they are 
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the very Dwarf is within the Ground, which be- 
ing taken from a bearing Sprig or Branch, will 
bloſſom and bear ſuddenly, in caſe the Root be 
able to ſupport it. | 

We have not met with any Objection againſt 
this way, but only that the young Trees grow 
ſlowly at the firſt, by reaſon of the Smallneſs 
of the Root that feeds the Graft z for it is a cer- 
tain Rule, that the Head in all Trees muſt at- 
tend the Increaſe of the Roots from whence it 
has its Nutriment : Nevertheleſs, this Work is 
eaſily perform'd, Roots being more plentiful 
than'Stocks, and the Work may be done with 
great Riddance, in a ſhort time, within Doors, 
and then planted very eaſily with a ſlender Dib- 
ble in your Nurſery, and you will have'your La- 
bour abundantly recompenced in due time. If 
you ſhould happen to tranſplant a Tree, in which 
the Grafting-place is not well grown over, ſet 
the Back of the Graft to the South, and the Cut 
to the North, and it will heal the better. 

RooTs, a Name particularly given to thoſe 
Plants, whoſe Roots, or part of them, are hid un- 
der Ground, and good to eat; ſuch as Carrots, 
Turneps, Parſnips, Parſley-roots, Beet-raves, and 
divers others, which are treated of under their 
reſpective Names, as they fall in their Alphabets, 
and to which our Readers are refer d. However, 
as to the dreſſing of them by themſelves on 
certain Occaſions, either without Fleſh or Fiſh, 
we may properly enough inſert a Paragraph or 
two in this Place. 

Take ſeveral ſorts of Roots, as Parſnips, Car- 
rots, Turneps, Potatoes, Goats-beard, Parſley- 
Roots, &c. let them be well ſcraped and ſcald- 
ed; as ſoon as they are ready, take a Stew-pan 
with a ſufficient Quantity of good Butter and 
Onions ſhred ſmall ; when the Butter turns ſome- 
what reddiſh, throw in a Handful of fine Flower 
as alſo the Roots, which are to be fry'd and 
well ſeaſon'd: The whole Meſs afterwards is 
to be chopt upon a Table to make a Farce, 
mix'd with a little Parſley and Chibbol, all forts 
of fine Herbs, ſome Pieces of Truffles and Muſh- 
rooms, a Slice of Butter, a few Crums of Bread, 
and Milk- cream: Thus this Farce is to be made 
delicious, not too fat, and ſeaſon'd according to 
Art. | 

With the ſame Farce, all Sorts of Fiſh may 
be repreſented, upon Plates, at pleaſure, wiz. 
Soles upon one, a Turbet upon another, Floun- 
ders upon a third ; upon others Roaches, Qua- 
vivers, Mackarel, c. A little Butter muſt be 
put into every Plate, under the Farce that 1s 
thus form'd in the Shape of Fiſh. They are 
afterwards to be neatly breaded on the Top, and 
baked in an Oven: As for the Soles in particu- 
lar, they may be made upon a Leaf of Patience 
and Monks-Rhubarb, which very much reſem- 
bles their Shape, and fry'd with a great deal of 
Eaſe. 

Carrots may likewiſe be taken, and more e- 
ſpecially red Beet, which being well ſcrap'd, and 


to bear ſooner, and to be more eaſily 


than any other for as much as part of 
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boil d according to Diſcretion, each Root apart, 


are to be cut into large Slices, ſome in the — 
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of Soles, others like Quavivers, and ſo of the 
reſt; then they are to be left in a Pickle for a 
little while, till with fine Flower, Salt and White- 
wine, a proper Batter be made, like that of Ap- 

le-fritters, to cover the Roots before they are 
Fry'd with freſh Butter and Oil, every thing a- 
part : They are to be fry'd as other Marinades, as 
well as Goats-Beard and other Roots, of which 
one or two Diſhes may be prepared. 

To diverſify them, it is requiſite to have ſepa- 
tate Ragoos of ſeveral Sorts, viz. ſome of minced 
Muſhrooms, others of Truffles, others of Aſpara- 
gus- tops, and others of Morilles ; as alſo a good 
Sauce-Robert, without any Anchovies therein 
which may ſerve chiefly for the Diſhes which 
repreſent the Shape of Fiſh, and are made of a 
Farce : They are tobe garniſh'd with a little ay s 
Bread, fry'd Parſley, pickled Roots fry'd in Paſte, 
Artichoke-bottoms fry'd in Paſte, and ſome 
Pieces of Cucumbers. 

ROPE of ON IONSs, a Number of Onions ty d 
to a Rope of Straw, a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
long, and ſo carry'd to Market, or about the 
Streets to be ſold. 

Ros 4 Sol Is, an agreeable Liquor, drank uſu- 
ally at the End of Meals: To prepare it, in the 
firſt Place boil ſome Water, in order to take off 
the Froth and corrupt Part, and ſuffer it ſo far 
to cool, as to be almoſt no otherwiſe than juke- 
warm; then take all ſorts of odoriferous Flowers, 
every one in particular according to their Seaſons, 

ick them well, ſo that there remains nothing 

t the Leaf; put them all to infuſe in the fore- 
mention'd Water, until jt grows cold, to the 
end it may attract the Odour; then take the 
Flowers out with a Skimmer, and put them to 
drain; afterwards put the Water into a Pitcher, 
and to three Paris Pints of it, pour a Pint or three 
Chopines of the Spirit of Wine; add to that three 
Chopines, or three Pounds, Paris Meaſure, of 
clarify'd Sugar; then a Quarter of a Setier, or 
thereabouts, of the Eſſence of diſtill'd Anniſe, 
and as much of the Eſſence of Cinnamon : If there 
is too much Sugar, and that you find it clammy, 
you muſt add to it half a Setier or 1. of 
Spirit of Wine, more or leſs, as you find Occafi- 
on, and ſome Sugar, if you find it too ſtrong ; 
and to hinder your Eſſence of Anniſe to whiten 

our Roſa Solis, mix it with the Spirit of Wine 
fore you put it to the Water. 

If you find your Roſa Solis has not a ſufficient 
Odour, add to it a Spoonful or two of the Eſſence 
of Flowers, if you have it, in order to give it 
the Taſte you would have, with a Pinch or two 
of Musk and prepared Amber, with Powder- 
Sugar; but if you have Eſſence of Flowers, the 
ener rag prepared Amber in Eſſence or Powder 
may do. 

When all this is done, ſtrain it thro' a Bag, to 
take oft the greaſy part, or fat part, and then 
put it up in Bottles, which muſt be well ſtapt ; 
and this is the way of making the right Roſa 
Solis, which will keep for above ten Years with- 
out corrupting. 

Ros E BAaY-TREE, otherwiſe Oleander, a Shrub 


that is ever Green, and ſhoots forth 


with a hairy Seed. 


3 
Root ſeveral ſtrait Branches, furniſh'q tl 
Buß Leaves about an Inch broad, pointed at the 
End, and of a dark green Colour. Its Flow 

ariſe along theſe Branches ; they conſiſt of J 
Leaf in the Form of an indented Pipe, a Style 
ſticking to the hinder part of the Flower 115 
from its Cup, which Style, in Time, — 
a round Fruit, conſiſting of two Cells, fill d wg 


There are two ſorts of Roſebays, viz, j 
White and the Carnation : They are never 
either becauſe the Seed does not arrive to bg 
tection in our Climate, or, for that there i | 
ſhorter way of multiplying them by Layen; i 
is to be done in Jul), the only Seaſon of hig 
this Shrub with Succeſs. The Branches of it ly 
in the Ground then, have Time enough by 
tember or October to Root and to be fit toh 
tranſplanted. 

The Layers muſt be laid a little before 
Auguft Sap riſes, and the Part deſign'd to be lui 
in the Ground muſt be {lit at a Knot half yy 
in the Branch, and three or four Inches lay 
according to its Strength: The Layer muſt 
cover*d with Earth water'd, and the Watering 
continued from Time to Time, leaving the of 
to Nature, which in ſix Weeks Time, will produg 
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or large Pots, and not in open Ground; for the 
placing them in the Green-houſe. You do ut 
for Sale, and not otherwiſe. Thoſe may dt 
ner will never meddle with the Tree he inte 
Branches of Roſe-bays, to make a Penny 
Bay tree adorn'd with Branches at the fes 
The Earth wherein Olcanders are planted, a 
five or ſix Years, and thoſe you put em in. 
The Roſe trees owe their Origin to D 
eſpecially during the great Heats of d 
Name of Afrius, from Nw Humiduw. 
Narrow-leav'd Roſe-bays, one with © 7 


Fibres enough to make it fit to be tranſplantel 
You muſt plant the Roſe-bays either in un 
cannot bear the Cold, from which they ae y 
be defended when they are in Pots or Caſa, 
prune this Shrub as others, tho' its Appeum 
— pleaſes, Layers may be made of the 
who make Uſe of their Bay trees as a Nurley 
raiſe Shoots for the Market; but a right Gu 
to ſel] for a perfect Shrub. 
Moſt hired Gardeners are apt to 10 K 
II. 
eferring their own Advantagg to their Mils 
leaſure, who would delight in ſeeing 
whereas if it is bare there, it loſes half di 
Beauty. 
as ſubje& to be drain'd of its Salts as th 
Orange-trees, their Caſes ought to be ſhiſteden 
with two thirds of Kitchen-garden 
fifted, and ane third Mould mix'd togethe. , 
time Places, wherein they delight; and fu 
Reaſan they require to be frequen 
Humidity being ſo eſſential wo them, ihn a 
Rotaniſts, from thence, have given this Plant 
We cultivate in England two fine 1 * 
more of the Roſe Bay. tree, by the Names 
Flower, and ſweet, and the other with Ft 
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r and ſweet likewiſe. They were import - 
# o Europe from the Dutch Garden in Ceylon, 
0 Faf ladies and have throve very well 
No Gardens of Hampton Court ; but the com- 
| Species are hardier than they are. 

RosE (Indian, otherwiſe call'd French Ma- 

. and in Latin Tanacetum Peruvianum, is 
hunt that ſhoots out a Stem ſomewhat bran- 
of about three Foot high, along which ap- 
'ſereral oblong Leaves indented at the Edges, 
| rowing Many together on one Side, at the 
ef which you have a ſingle Leaf pointed at 
Top like the reſt, and of a green Hue; at 
Ertremity of the Boughs the Flowers grow 
feral Flouri ſſtes, divided into many Parts, 
ied on an Embrio, and contain d in the ſcaly 
p almoſt half round; this Embrio, in a 
ue of Time, turns to a long Seed, of a 
ih Colour. | 
This Plant is an Ornament proper for a Gar- 
a; it requires nothing ſingular in its Culture, 
t (aits with all ſorts of Earth, provided it be 
tolerably good jn its kind: It makes a very 
Aaſome Appearance in the Middle of Borders 
wh'd with Dwarf. flowers, which it does not 
xd either by its Roots or Branches; it has 
iſe a very agreeable Aſpe& among thoſe of 
larger Size, becauſe of its Stem, which ſhoots 
ry high, and of its Flowers, which are very 
x: It's deem'd as proper for ſmall Gardens 
it is for thoſe that are larger. 

This Plant is ſown in Beds in March, and is 
to bear off the Cold, but expects to be well 
ter'd and kept clean from Weeds. Having con- 
ud about two Months, till it has acquir'd ſuf- 
ent Strength and Growth, they tranſplant and 
it a Foot aſunder, and three Inches deep, in 
le made with a Dibble; and the Earth being 
ud down upon it, they muſt preſently water 
after it is ſet. It may likewiſe be put into Pots, 
ed with two Parts of Kitchen-garden Earth, 
( the other Part moſt of Mould, it requiring 
pretty ſubſtantial Earth. 

[RO&EMARY, a Shrub which ſhoots out from 
$ Root a Stalk of about three Foot high, divided 
d ſeveral little long Branches; its Leaves are 
row, rough, of a brown green Colour on the 
thde, white on the Inſide, and of an aroma- 
smell: The Flowers appear at the Top of 
e Branches, ſingle leav'd, reſembling Lips. 
vhich, the upper is divided into two Parts, 
ed at Top backward with crooked Stamina's or 
weads, whereas the lower is divided into three 
ts, the middlemoſt as hollow as a Spoen : In 
© Cup of theſe Flowers, which have three or 

Corners, riſes a Style, faſtened like a Nail to 
under Part of the Flower, and accompanied 
b 8 it were, faur Embrio's, which turn to 
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= feeds inclos'd in a Capſula, that ſerves in- 
a Cup to this Flower. 

" Ter Shrub is lately become very much in 

y bien in Gardens: To fit it to deſerve a Place 


wong others, they give it a Form that very well 
— it. As to its Culture, it is of a ſtrong 
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all ſorts of Earth; however the beſt it can be 
planted in, and that in which it will thrive moſt, 
is a light Soil. They cultivate it in open Ground 
as well as in Boxes; if in open Ground, People 
do not ſo much mind to manage it for the Orna- 
ment of a Garden, as for the Slips by which its 
Species is multiply'd. | 

In ſetting Slips of Roſemary, you muſt make 
choice of the faireſt Branches, as well as the 
ſtraiteſt that can be found at the Foot of the Roſe- 
mary Tree, and when you have ſtripped the 
Leaves off at the Bottom, and all along the Part 
which is to be put into the Ground, let them be 
ſet in the Month of March, anddie till September, 
and then you ſhould raiſe and plant 'em in Pots 
or Boxes, in a compound Earth, conſiſting of half 
Hot-bedMould,and half Kitchen-gardenSoil ſifted. 
In raiſing this Shrub, it muſt be ſuffered to 
grow up until its Stalk is a Foot and a half high, 
and then its Head muſt be only minded, whic 
will fathion itſelf into a Figure good enough 
itſelf, if ever ſo little Care be taken to give it 
Aſſiſtance. 

Roſemary is content with any Expoſition, but 
when you place it in much Sun, you muſt often 
water it z the Boughs which grow out of Order, 
or ſhoot up too high, ſhould be taken quite off if 
they diſpleaſe the Sight; or elſe they may be 
prun'd to ſuch a Length, as is thought beſt for 
the Ornament of the Tree. 


that which grows in the Northern Countries, 
They make uſe of its Flowers and Leaves in 
Phyſick : Roſemary is good to cut, diſſolve and 
mundify. It ſtrengthens the Brain; they make 
a Powder thereof, which 1s taken in Wine for a 
Remedy againſt Defluxions, cold Diſorders of the 
Stomach, Diſtempers of the Spleen and Liver, 
Defluxions of the Brain, which proceed from 
Cold, Falling-ſickneſfs, Vertigo, Convulſions, Pal- 
ſies and Hyft erick Vapours. | 

The Flowers and Leaves of Roſemary, eaten eve- 
ry Morning with Salt and Bread, eaſe the Head- 
ache, ſtrengthen the Sight, and cauſe a ſweet 
Breath. It's good in the time of a Plague to 
perfume the Houſe with Roſemary, for the Smake 
thereof expels bad Air. Its Flowers in a Con- 
ſerve ſtrengthen the Stomach, and are good a- 
gainſt Melancholy, Falling-ſickneſs, Convul- 


and White-wine cures the Jaundice, and re- 
moves the Obſtructions of the Liver; a Decocti- 
on of its Leaves in White-wine fortifies oppreſs'd 
and weaken'd Nerves, if you waſh your Head 
with it. They make very good Tooth-picks of 
its Branches. They uſe the Flowers of , 

ater ; 


ry in making the Queen of Hungary's 
may be ſafely taken with Honey; and 


which ſee under that Head. 
Reſemary 


and ſprinkled with fine Flower and Sugar, are 
fry'd with ſweet Oil, being pleaſant to the Taſte 
and Stomach, and render'd more wholeſome with 
a little Pepper; and tho it be not us'd in the 


aan, and accommodates itſelf almoſt to 


Leaf with our Sallet Furniture, yet the Flowers 
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The Roſemary of Languedoc is preferred beſore 


ſions and Palſey. Its Seed drank with Pepper 


the tender flower'd Sprigs in Lent, being wetted 
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which are a little bitter, are always welcome 1n 
Vinegar, but above all, a freſh Sprig or two in a 
Glaſs of Wine. | 

RosE OINTMENT ; ſee Oint ment. 

RosE-TREE, and Roſes : The general Deſcrip- 
tion of a Roſe-tree is, that it is a Shrub which 
ſhoots forth from its Roots, hard, woody, thorny 
Branches, with oblong Leaves indented on the 
Brim, and that will prick if touch'd; the Flowers 
that grow on theſe Branches conſiſt of ſeveral 
Leaves in a round Form ; their Cups are leafy, 
and turn to round or oblong Fruits, pulpy, wit 
one Capſula only, full of angular Seeds cover'd 
with a little Hai This Deſcription may ſerve 
for moſt, if not all forts of Roſes; the Difference 
in the main, between the one and the other, 
conſiſting either in the Colour or the Smell. 

The Roſe deſerves as much care as any Shrub 
that grows in a Garden, being one of its moſt 
beautiful Ornaments, and well worth cultivating, 


* 


There are ſeveral ſorts of them, almoſt too long 
to be enumerated; but the principal are deem'd 
to be theſe, vix. The Sweet ſmelling Roſe; the 
Roſe without Smell; the Dutch Roſe with a Hun- 
dred Leaves; the Pale red Roſe ; the Carnation 
Roſe ; the Provence Roſe , the Streak'd Roſe 3 the 
Single Roſe, of a deep red Colour; the Month 
Roſe ; Muſcadine Roſe ; and the Tellow Roſe, 

The beſt Seaſon in England to plant Dutch 
Roſes, is commonly in the Months of October, 
November, and February; a good Kitchen-Gar- 
den Soil ſuits it very well, but care muſt be ta- 
ken to put it in a Place well expos'd to the Sun. 
This Plant makes a good ſhow in the Borders of a 
large Parterre 3 for it will come up like a Buſh, 
if manag'd with Art, which when adorn'd with 
Flowers, has the moſt charming Effect in the 
World in ſuch Places: You bring it into thisForm 
by Pruning, and the time to do that Work is in 
March, that Month being alſo convenient to take 
oft its dead Boughs, which muſt be cut off to 
the Quick, as alſo the old Branches, which by 
their too great confuſedneſs, hinder the new anes 
from performing their Functions ſo regularly as 
they ſhould do. „ 

They multiply theſe Raſe- trees by Slips and 
Roots ſet a Span deep in the Ground, and all 
the Care they require of us, is a little Digging. 
The Hundred-leav'd Roſe, without ſmell, {hould 
be cultivated in the ſame manner, and it will 
grow mighty well in the ſame Situations. 

The Monthly Roſe, is a ſort of Damask, its 
Flowers are red, and grow in Bunches. It's 
otherwiſe known by the Name of the double E. 
ver laſting or Italian Roſe, and Roſa omnium Ca- 
lendarum ; becauſe that being often cut, it pro- 
duces Buds in Cluſters, which growing by de- 
grees, bear Flowers that may be gathered as a 
ſecond Crop, and ſo ſucceſſively all the Year 
round. 

This fort of Roſe-tree muſt be pruned twice a 
Year, if you would have it bear Flowers in every 
Month, or at leaſt in moſt of them: The firſt 


they may multiply a- new; for 
that will ſpring forth will pro 
more Abundance. It is to be 
you come to this Work 
been done to the Roſe-t 


the new 8 0 
duce Flower; 
ſuppoſed Veto 
„that every thin; 
rees that they re 4 
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aterings 3 


that is, that they have been lanted in . 
expos'd to the Sun, and the | 9 Ally 1 
ſandy Earth, if you ſet them in Boxes , 9 The Art 
in open Ground, that care was taken before! fi Branch 
were planted to dig Trenches, and to fill or in Au 
with the ſame Earth with which the Boxe, ho Ground 
h be fill d. All theſe things muſt be done, «r 8M may | 
your Monthly Roſes will blow but once 1 Yo ing waſte 
and no more than others. vers. * 
After the firſt Pruning, a ſecond might be ed by Su 
them on the new Branches that haye {prout 7h ir 
out; they muſt be pruned to an Hy or tw a in a {1 
Trunk, and this muſt he done at the latter Ends The V bi. 
March, or in the Beginning of April. eee and be 
this Shrub be planted in a Box or open Grom the form 
the Root muſt be preſently open'd after the (Sd in a {tro 
cond Pruning, and the Earth c anged, by putt zJoum 
new inſtead of the old, adding to it a third pu in its B 
of Mould half conſum'd, and it muſt be inn hich requ 
diately water'd. Indeed, the radical Moiſture nothi: 
ſtands in need of, to make it fruitful in Flows leſs it bi 
ly|requires to be ſupply'd by frequent Watering WS uſeleſs to 
without which it will be ſoon diſcover'd, that HM vrees are u 
Order of Nature being chang'd, the Tree willi ben well 
nothing but Wood and Leaves inſtead of om Garden. 
It's known by Experience, that the true wn ich the R 
make it viel a greater Quantity of Flowers ali thoſe Pl: 
the Summer round, is, as ſoon as it begins to ure. Mon 
to free it of all its Buds before they are blown. poſition 
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When the firſt Flowers are gone, the Brauche 
of this Roſe-tree muſt be pruned below the I 
where the Flowers grow, and the ſame muſk 
done after every Bearing; and by this Mearsi 
will be found, that the Shrub will bloſſom abat 


eight Months in the Year, They muſt not Er, to be 
water'd for fifteen Days together after eie its Br 
Pruning. berefore t! 

The Monthly Roſc-trees are afraid of pin d 
and to preſerve them from the hard Froſts wude with 


may in jure them, they ſhould, if in open Gromd 
be covered with Mats of Straw. or elſe with ba 
Straw ; and if they are in Boxes, they muſt b 
ſhut up in the Green-houſe, or ſome other Plat 
exempt from Cold: They will not ſhoot forthe 
Branches without you take this Precaution. 
There is another way of making them produ? 
a great many Flowers every Month, and thats 
by bending the Branches, and tying them * 
Paliſade; or by fixing Sticks in the Ground, 
they are planted in Caſes. * 
© Theſe Shrubs are multiply'd by Layers, 3 
by Slips cut off from the Branches in Autum 
and thruſt into the Ground, leaving not ab" 
two Inches out of it: And this Shrub being a 
diſpoſed to take Root in this manner, it ma) ; 
diſcern'd that it is no hard matter to perpetyy 
its Species. This fort of Work is perform 
the Months of October or November. 1 lite 
is 4 lil 


y are m 
heir Flow: 


Pruning muſt be in November, and then they 
ſhould be cut almoſt down to the Ground, that 


The Muſcadine, or Damask-roſe, | 
white, ſingle, and ſometimes Ty . 
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ing ſomething in it very much like 
E Th has a purgative Quality, either in- 
G4 or conſerved. This Shrub requires a good 
+chen-garden Soil, much Sun, and frequent 
teringsz it has a good Quality, that it is not 
1 of Cold, and it likewiſe bears Flowers for 
era] Months in the Year. 
The Art of Gardening leads us to prune the 
Branches of this Sort of Roſe-tree, once a 
ar in Autumn, ſo low, or within half a Foot of 
„ Ground, that from the Buds that remain, 
may ſprout out new Branches, which not 
_— will produce the larger Quantity of 
Lwers. The Species of this Shrub is perpetu- 
4 by Suckers that grow out of it, and which 
nd {et in new Earth, will eaſily take Root, 
d in a ſhort time become tolerable Shrubs, 
The White double Roſe : The common White is 
we and beautiful, but does not ſmell ſo ſweetly 
the former. The Vite Roſe ſhould be plan- 
{ina ſtrong Soil, and in a very warm Expoſiti- 
nz you mu alſo frequently water it. This dif- 
in its Nature from thoſe before treated of, 
hich require to be pruned, whereas this Tree 
ates nothing more than the Pruning Inſtrument, 
leſs it be to free it from the old Wood, which 
uſeleſs to it, or of that which is wither'd. Theſe 
rees are uſually made uſe of for Hedges, which 
hen well manag'd, are of great Ornament to 
Garden. They are multiply'd by ſplit Slips, 
ih the Roots ſet four Inches in the Ground, 
thoſe Places that are moſt ſuitable to their Na- 
re, Monſieur Chomell ſays, they require a good 
poſition of the Sun, and that they are of a 
terſive and ſomewhat laxative Nature, and are 
t made uſe of but by way of Diſtillation. 
The Tellow Roſe, has broad Leaves of a yel- 
dw Lemon Colour, and has no Smell; it bears 
low Flowers, and requires, as well as the laſt 
rt, to be planted in a ſtrong Soil, and not to 
ave its Branches any ways incommoded ; and 
derefore theſe Shrubs are uſually ſet in open Air, 
nd join d to nothing. Pruning does no more 
free with them, than with the double White 
y are mortal Enemies to it, becauſe they bear 
deir Flowers at the End of their Branches; how- 
ver, when any Boughs appear to be ill ſituated, 
r others decay d, and conſequently uſeleſs, they 
duſt not fail to be pruned, the former to the 
lace that makes the Figure the beſt that can be, 
( the latter to the Quick. 
t Tellow Roſes may grow the finer before 
ey blow, part of the Buds muſt be pluck'd off: 
ey are multiply'd by Shoots that ſprout out at 
ar Feet, and muſt be planted in the Spring- 
me. The Leaves of thoſe Flowers are ſo deli- 
gate, that the leaſt Rain which falls upon them is 
ufhcient to make them periſh ; and therefore 
x cure them from this Inconvenience, they muſt 
C cover d with Straw Mats, or ſome ſuch Cover- 
ie when they are ready to blow. By pruning 
the Branch y 
ches ſhort, they force this ſort of Shrub 


very Tear 
o bear bl e Months of Februar) or March 
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are large, beautiful, of a deep red Colour, but 
come ſhort of the Smell of the Hundred leavd 
Roſes; they are cultivated in good Soil and a Sonth 
Expoſition, and digging it now and then, they 
will produce abundance of Branches, and Flowers 
that will blow very well. The Virtues aſcrib'd 
to em are, that they are deterſive and aſtrin- 
gent, that they forti y the Stomach, ſtop Looſe- 
neſs, the Emrods and Vomiting. They are alſo 
uſed externally, and apply'd by way of Fomenta- 
tion, when boiled in unfine Wine : They uſe *em 
likewiſe in the Compoſition, of Ointments, Sear- 
eloths, and Plaiſters, for Contuſions, Bruiſes, 
Sprains, and the Feebleneſs of the Joints or Nerves; 
and laſtly, they make Paſtes and Conſerves of 
theſe Roſes. 5 
The Striped Roſe does not grow ſo double as the 
Dutch; it has whitiſh red Streaks on its Leaves, 
from which it takes its Name. -This Shrub does 
not grow very high, and may be planted either 
in Boxes or the open Ground. Some call it Roſa 
Mundi, and it is a Species of the Dwarf Red Roſe; 
it ſprouts much at the Roots, and the Colours are 
apt to run. There are two other ſorts of Striped 
Roſes, that are no leſs valuable; one of which is 
call'd the Tork and Lancaſter Roſe, and the other, 
the Apple Roſe. The Striped Roſe requires a Kitch- 
en-garden Soil, ſtrong, and well ſifted ; when you 
plant it in a Caſe, it requires a moderate ſober 
Expoſition, and to be watered when it 1s not in 
open Ground. | | 

This Shrub is r Scutcheon - wiſe, either 
by Inoculation or Budding; thoſe you graft in the 
firſt manner, never fail blowing the next Year; 
and thoſe in the ſecond manner, in Autumn that 
very Year. Theſe two Methods of multiplying 
Striped Roſes are preferable to that of Plants 
with Roots, becauſe they do not in that caſe 
bear Flowers in leſs than two or three Years. 

As for all the other kinds of Roſes, ſuch as the 
Carnation Roſe, the Pale Roſe, the Virginian 
Roſe, and the ſingle one of a deep red Colour, 
they require much Sun, and a go Rang Fol ; 
they ſhould be planted in the Months of Novem- 
ber, February, or in the Beginning of March, 
about four Inches deep in the Ground. They 
muſt be pruned in the Spring, as occaſion requires, 
and thoſe that are ſet in Boxes water'd. The 
Roots of thoſe, as well as of ſuch as are put in 
open Ground, ſhould be open'd, to remove the 
ola Earth from them, and to pnt new in its Place, 
which abounding in Salts, the Productions that 
theſe Shrubs yield by them will be the more Per- 
fe&, their Branches will be the finer, and their 
Flowers appear with more Beauty. | 

The Pale-red Roſe, is fair, large, of a Carna- 
tion Colour, and yields a grateful Sight and Smell. 
This Shrub 1s very proper for Garden-hedges, 
and the Borders of great Alleys, becauſe they 
are better furniſh'd than the others with Leaves; 
and if they are well order'd, there can hardly be 
a more agreeable Sight than thoſe Buſhes when 
they are in Bloſſom. 

The medicinal Virtues of Roſes are, that when 


Red Roſes, otherwiſe call'd Provence Roſes, 
You, II. 


they are freſh, they are aſtringent and comfort- 
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ing, but when dry, ſtill more binding. They 
extract a Juice or Liquor from freſh Roſes in 
this manner: They cut off the Onglets with a 
Pair of Sciſſars, that is, that ſmall white Part 
the Roſes have at the Extremity of their Leaves; 
then they pound 'em in a Mortar, and preſs 'em, 
to draw the Juice from em, which they let ſtand 
in the Shade till it grows thick ; after which they 
ut it up, and make uſe of it to rub the Eyes. 
hey dry the Leaves of Roſes in the Shade, and 
turn them ſometimes, for fear they ſhould rot. 

A Decoction of dry'd Roſes, in ſome Wine, 
and well ſtrain'd, is good for Pains in the Ears, 
the Diſtempers of the Head, Gums and Eyes 
ſo it is alſo for thoſe of the Fundament, the Iuteſti- 
num Rectum, and the Womb; for all theſe Diſor- 
ders, you muſt anoint with it the afflicted Part 
witha Feather, or give it by way of 'Gliſter. 

Dry'd Roſes, without extracting their Juice 
are Medicinal, and in Cataplaſms they cure the 
Inflammations of the Bowels, the Crudities of 
the Stomach, and St. Anthony's Fire. 

Dry'd Roſes reduc'd into a Powder, dry up 
admirably well the Excoriations of the Thighs, 
and have a wonderful Effect when they are mix'd 
in Plaiſters, and apply'd to Wounds; they are 
very uſeful in all the Compoſitions which they 
call Theriacal. 

They burn, and uſe them to blacken the Eye- 
brows. Dry'd Roſes pulveriz'd remove the De- 
po that fall upon the Gums. See Roſe 

wild.) 

; Ros (WII p) according to M. Chomell, has 
prickly Branches, oblong Leaves, rough to the 
Touch, and indented on the Edges; its Flowers 
conſiſt of five white Leaves inclining to the Car- 
nation Colour: They have an agreeable Smell, 
but they do not laſt long. The Fruit, which 
ſucceeds the Flower, is oblong, and inclining to 
a red Colour as it ripens; it's Pulpy, Moiſt, and 
of a ſweet Taſte, tho' it has a Smatch of an a- 
greeable Acidity. The Seeds contain'd therein 
are hard, whitith, and cover'd with a hard Hair, 
that comes eaſily off, and that penetrates the Skin, 
and will make it itch very much when touch'd 
with it. The Wild Roſe has a ſort of light Sponge 
growing uponit, of a red Colour, which becomes 
as big as a Nut. This Shrub grows in Fields, 
Hedges and among Buſhes. 

Wild Roſes are aſtringent; they diſtil a Water 
from them that is good for the Eyes. The Fruit 
is made uſe of in Ptiſans and Conſerves; it ſtops 
a Looſeneſs, and purges by Urine : It will diſ- 
folve the Stone in the Reins and Bladder. The 
Seed is made uſe of in Gonorrhæas; the Sponge 
is good for the Stone and Scurvy, it provokes 
Urine, and kills the Worms. It's reduced firſt 
into Powder, and the Doſe is from half to two 
Scruples. 

Beſides the ſeveral ſorts of Roſes already de- 
ſcribed, M. Chomell gives us an Account of ſome 
more, which ought not to be omitted in a Work 
of this Nature; and ſo we ſhall begin with that 
which he calls The Roſe of China, which at firſt 
had the Name of Barbara de Fugo, and is now, 


ROS 
by ſome, call'd the Indian and Japon lian? 


but it's more known by the Name 
Sienna. This Plant will in time pl. t 
Heighth of a Tree; the Bark of its dag v. 
Pale and Fig-tree Colour, and the Leave u 
like thoſe of the other : It has ſevera] * 
which at the Ends bear ſeveral round Bug, | 
Buds, about the bigneſs of the Hon 
9e; and it has abundance of 

frizzled Leaves. ng 

It blooms in Autumn, and the Flower does 
laſt above two or three Days; but has ſo fines 
ſo variegated a Colour, that you cannot lock: 
on it without Admiration at firſt, and it dog; 
ws.” turn 8 oe N 

o multiply this Plant, they ſow the 
in the Month 'f March, in the laſt Ca 
Moon, at ſome Diſtance from one another ; 
good light Earth, that has been well ſifted; u 

aving got their Pots ready, they put the Seed 
to them, and cover them with ſome of the ſnd 
Earth a Finger thick; then water them a lit 
and expoſe em a little to the Sun, they willow 
up in about thirty Days; and when they u 
grown bigger, they put a little Earth of the ſu 
ſort to the Feet of em, to the end that their Riv 
may be ſtrengthen'd and grow deep: Finally, 
defend em from the Severity of the Vita f 
put em into warm and airy Places. At the Leut 
end they take them out of the Pots, and plut 
'em in open Earth, much expos'd to the 
wherein, provided they prove good, they willpn 
duce Flowers at the End of two or three Year 
Ihe Slips of this Roſe are planted in Mac 
in a good Expoſition of the Sun, and in gu 
Earth, a Foot and an half, or more deep, ac 
ing to the bigneſs of the Slip, whoſe End nut 
be cut off, with all the Eyes. The Wounds mi 
be cover'd with Spaniſh Wax, to defend then 
from the Heat, Cold and Rains, which may ir 
jure them, and in ſix Months time they will un 
Root, and at the Year's end, produce 
Flowers, 

Ros E, or Roſe-tree of Fericho, a ſmall Shn, 
whoſe Branches form a kind of Tuft; but wit 
they become dry, are ſo intermix'd one vit 
nother, that they form as it were a Globe, in ti 
Center of which the Ends of the Branches are» 
nited. Its Leaves are long, ry and indented; 
the Flowers grow in Bunches li 
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ike Grapes, i 
ſmall, white, or of a Fleſh-colour ; they i 
Bloſſom when you put their Stalks into Wag 
This Plant grows in the ſandy Deſerts of Audi 
and on the Banks of the Red. Sa; and ſome 
of opinion, that this Plant being reduced ine! 
Powder, or uſed by way of Infuſion, 1s good r 
gainſt the Scurvy. 1 
The Roſe of Guelderland, call'd by ſome! 
Royal Elder, is a kind of white Wood, that * 
white Tufts that are as big as Apples: 
does not fear the Cold, and its Suckers 1 
planted, eſpecially, if they proceed above 1. 
the Foot; ſo are alſo its Slips: I. » 
Cabinets of it. This Plant will ſometimes 5 


ſo large in all its Parts, that it a 
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meſs of à Tree. It produces Flowers, with 
Of em five ſmall white Leaves; and ſome- 
nes, either by Nature or Chance, it's found to 


ers do ſo much croud themſelves together, 
at they form a kind of thick round Balls, Which 
near upon the Trees as ſo many Globes. This 
int requires but little Sun, and a moiſt ſtrong 
ith; it's prun'd in the Month of March, and 
ey cut off nothing but what is dry and wither'd. 
The fame Author, having ſet down ſome Se- 
ets, by which we may have Roſes that are ei- 
early or late ripe, ſays, if you would have 
fiſt, you muſt put them into a Pit in the 
1th, two Spans deep, and water them with 
n Water Morning and Evening. Another 
u i, to plant the Shrubs in Frails, or ſome 
hen Veſlel, and if you manage them in the 
me manner as we do Cucumbers, it will an- 
er the End; for which ſee Cucumbers. 
The Ancients eſteem'd thoſe Roſes very much 
t grew and flouriſh'd in the Autumn; the lit- 
Heat the Sun aftords at that Seaſon, denotes to 
that little of the Beauty of Nature can then 
expected ; however, we may ſucceed therein 
eral ways, according to the Experiments of 
Lord Bacon. 
1. If in the Sprivg you cut off the Branches 
ut, in all Appearance, will produce Roſes, it 
| happen, that the new Shoots will produce 
em in the Month of November; the Reaſon is, 
at the Sap which was to paſs into the principal 
iches, will go into the Sprigs or Shoots, bring 
tem forward, and make them produce the Roſes 
dich Nature reſerv'd for the vg Spring. 
2 If you will pull off the Buds of the Roſe- 
at the time when they begin to unfold them- 
Ives, you will find new ones ſhoot out at the 
des, which will blow very late; the Courſe of 
e nutritive Sap being ſtopt and turned, it will 
e another way, and paſs towards the Eyes and 
be Buds, which ſhould not ſhoot forth till the 
Mowng Year, | 
3 They cut off all the old Branches, and leave 
Ione on but thoſe of the laſt Year's Growth, 
Mich were to bear no Roſes till the followin 
Lear all the Nouriſhment will paſs into theſe 
den Branches, and will make them bear Flowers 
4 Autumn, and fo anticipate the following 
+ Some there are who uncover the Roots of 
Roſe-trees for ſome Days towards Chriſtmas, 
0 dy that means hinder the Sap to mount from 
Root to the Top of the Plant, ſo that the 
— is retarded and interrupted; but it 
u begin again as ſoon as the Root is covered 
dun the Earth; but the Leaves and Flowers 
> = late. 
Jou muſt pluck up the Roſe-tree ſome 
Necks before the Buds mould appear; and hav- 
6 replanted it, ſome time will be ſpent before 
bog p reſumes its Courſe thro the Pores of the 
ff u winch will hinder the Flowers to appear 


The Roſe-tree muſt be planted in a very ſhady 


of a various Colour. Theſe little Parcels of Motion of the Seed. 
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Place, as at the Foot of a Hedge; which will 


produce two Effects: 1. The Plant is not warm- 
ed by the Heat of the Sun, which forwards the 
2. The Hedge powerful- 
ly attracts to itſelf the Juices of the Earth, and 


theſe two conjoint Cauſes do conſiderably retard 
the Vegetation of the Roſe tree, which conſe- 
quently will produce Roſes very late. M. Chomell 
adds, that all that has been ſaid now concern- 
ing the Roſe-tree, may be apply'd to other 
Plants. 

If you would have Roſes in all the Seaſons 
of the Year, the Root of the Roſe-tree muſt be 


ſmall, put to it; and this Dung muſt be mixed 
with ſome Powder of Sulphur, and then the whole 
muſt be cover'd again with Earth. 

If you would have Roſes of divers Colours, 
you muſt take ſome good fat Earth, as much as 
you judge convenient; dry it in the Sun, ſo that 
it may be reduced into Poder; and have a care 
that you neither water nor wet the Earth with 


bed. If you would make your white Flowers 
become red, take ſome Braſil Wood, cut it very 
ſmall, and boil it in Water, till one third, or a 
quarter of it is conſumed, by this means the 
Water will become red : Water the Earth twice 
a Day with it, and moiſten it thus Morning and 
Evening by Degrees with this cold Water. This 
muſt be done, till the Plant begins to ſhoot out, 
which it will do in fifteen or twenty Days; and 
if you would have your Flowers to be green, in- 
ſtead of Braſil Wood, take the Seed of Neptun, or 
Black-thorn, that is very ripe; or if you would 
have a yellow Roſe, take ſome of the ſame Seed 
while it is tr green, and not ripe like the other 
if you would have 'em blue, take ſome Gall an 
Vitriol, and boiling them in Water, water the 
Ground as before. You mnſt not ſuffer it in the 
* 2 to be expoſed to the Air, becauſe it will 
eaſily evaporate. See Conſerves. 

Ros E-WA TR, a Vater diſtilled from Roſes. 
In the general Diviſions of Roſes, they are made 
to be of two ſorts, viz. the wild ones that grow 
up and down in Hedges, and are call'd Cynorrho- 
don or Cynosbaton, Greek Words, that ſignify 
Dog-roſes; and thoſe that are cultivated, and 
called Garden-roſes. But without repeating an 
thing that has been ſaid under the Word Roſe 
tree; when you have a mind to ſeparate the 
watry and ſweet-ſmelling Part of a Roſe by Di- 
ſtilling, take ten or a dozen Pounds of the moſt 
odoriferous Roſes, gather em a little after Sun- 
riſing, in dry Weather, and take away their Pe - 
dicles, pound 'em in a Marble Mortar till they 
are reduced into a Paſte, put them into a great 
Copper Cucurbit tinn'd on the Infide; pour upon 
them the Juice of the ſame fort of Rojes, newl 
extracted, till they be ſufficiently moiſten'd, fit 
to the Cucurbit its * Mortuum, with its 
Cooler and Recipient, lute the Parts that join, 
and put the Veſſel upon a moderate Fire; take 


| 


care to change the Water of the Cooler accord- 
XII 2 ing 


leaves but little for its neighbouring Plants; and 


uncover'd, and ſome Horſedung, bruiſed very 


any other Water than that which is here preſcri- 
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* 0 it grows hot: When you have diſtill'd about 
half the Liquor, you muſt put out the Fire, for 
fear the Stuff ſhould ſtick to the Bottom. Sepa- 
rate your Veſſels, ſtrain and preſs that which re- 
mains in the Cucurbit; put in the Juice again, 
and with a ſmall Fire diſtil it to about two 
thirds, and you will have good ſtrong Roſe. water, 
which you are to bottle, and expoſe open to the 
Sun for ſome Days, to excite the Smell; then ſtop 
them up, and keep them. 

They make uſe of Roſe-water to ſtrengthen 
the Heart, Breaſt and Stomach, to ſtop a Looſe- 
neſs, Spitting of Blood, and other Hemorrhages ; 
the Doſe is from one Ounce to fix. They like- 
wiſe uſe it in Injections, to ſtop Gonorrhœas; and 
they waſh the Eyes of People that have the Small- 
pox therewith, and uſe it in Inflammations; and 
mix it with Plantain Water, to cleanſe watry 
Eyes. | 

They ſtrain thro' a Bag, or white Woollen- 
cloth, that which remains in the Cucurbit after 
the Diſtillings are over, and make the Humidity 
of it evaporate over a ſmall Sand-fire in a Stone 
Pot, to the conſiſtence of Stuff for Pills. It's the 
Extract of Roſes, will purge a little; it may be 
given in Pills, or moiſten'd in Raſe water, to purge 
Melancholy, and purify the Blood. The Doſe 
is from half a Dram to two Drams. You may in 
the ſame manner extract the Water of other juicy 
Flowers, and make their Extract. 

The Roſes which are moſt proper for odorife- 
rous Roſe-water, are the Pale Roſes, and the plain- 
eſt white Garden Roſes; but if you woki have 
Roſe-water for the Eyes, you had better take wild 
Roſes, or even the Pedicles of the Roſes after the 
Leaves are taken off. 

Rose-WokrT, in Latin, Rhodia Radix, or 
Anacampſeros radice roſam ſpirante, a Plant that 
has ſeveral round, and ſomewhat concave Stems 
above a Span high, from which ariſe longiſh, 
pointed, thick, and indented Leaves ; it produ- 
ces a green Tuft at the Top, which turns red 
when it loſes its Flowers. The Root is uneven, 
and as thick as that of Coſtus. It grows in ſtony 
Places upon high Mountains, and flouriſhes in 
the Month of May. IM 

This Plant being moiſten'd with Roſe-water, 
and apply'd to the Forehead and Temples, is 
good for the Head-ache. They dry the Leaves 
of Roſe. wort, and when thus prepar'd, hang 
them up in ſome high Place that is expos'd to 
the South Sun, in ſuch a manner that neither 
Smoke, Duſt, nor the Sun-beams can do them 
any Damage; tho' it is the Advice of Hippocrates, 
the Prince of Phyſicians, that Herbs, Flowers, 
and Roots, as well green as dry, muſt not be ex- 
pos'd to the Wind in keeping, but rather be lock'd 
up in Veſſels, Boxes, or the like Things, to the 
end they may not loſe their Virtues, which they 
would eaſily do if expos'd to the Wind. 

Ro r, a Diſtemper in Horſes, and ſo like unto 
a Dropſy, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſame. It muſt not be miſtaken for Rottenneſs, 
for if he be rotten, all his Liver and Lights are fo 


putrify'd, that they are not to be recover d. This|them upon this Occaſion ; which gives Rept 


is of the ſame Nature with the Rot in 
when his Liver is become foul and taintel. 
befals Horſes ſeveral ways; ſometime, v.. 
ones in wet and fenny Grounds, and hn = 
when they are over heated in their Bree 
whereby their Blood comes to be inflam'q, f 
trify'd, and corrupted, cauſing Obſtructions u 
Liver, which works Putrefactions, and ſo zu 
and Puſtules do engender therein, The Sr 
toms are, that the Horſe will loſe his Round 
pant much, beat and heave in his Flanks, fn 
under his Belly; his Hair will ſtare, ufs 
ſwell, burn, and dent when you preſs them u. 
your Finger, and he will not ſhed his Coat # 
uſual time other Horſes do, and he will gry 
faint and feeble, that he will loſe his Couragey 
Mettle. 
The way of Cure, is firſt to let him Bloody 
der his Tail, then take two Quarts of May 
Milk, or the Milk of a red Cow, and a Lumpy 
Arement; then take the Horſe, (if he be i 
four Years old and backed, it will be the how 
run and chafe him about till he ſweats mu 
then with a Spoon, or ſome other Inſtruma 
take off the Sweat from off his Head, Ne 
Breaſt, Back, Sides, Ribs, Buttocks and ly 
and ſo put the Arement and Sweat into theMil 
mixing them well together, and by equal R 
tions give it him three Mornings together, till 
has taken it all, and let him not drink in fxg 
ſeven Hours after it; but immediately afterh 
Drink, lead him forth into ſome Paſture what 
other Horſes are, to ſcour, ſtale, or dung 
empty himſelf, which is very wholeſome forty 
before he either eats or drinks; then ſet bin 
warm and well litter'd, and if the Seaſon ſam 
give him of the green Blades of Rue, otherm 
give him Barley ſteep'd in Milk for three Dt 
but renew'd once a Day ; but if you find 
cold in the Paſtern Joints, or that he trim 
ſtumbles as you lead him in your Hand, 
more to him, for he is paſt Cure: Otherwiſe i 
nine Days together after, Morning and bay 
give him Milk with his white Water only, 
now and then a ſweet Maſh if he be not 0 
nine Years old, this will prolong his Lit 
more Service. | | 
Ro r, a Diſeaſe incident to Sheep in mi 
Years, in the very ſame Ground, where, in «ff 
Years, they are clear from it; which yet un 
not only from the Moiſture, but from à cem 
Putrefaction both of the Air and Graſs. The 
of thoſe Animals being of ſo much Importa® 
to Mankind, it's neceflary they ſhould be take 
in hand betimes : So that in the Beginnin of wi 
Summers, care ſhould be taken to keep theM® 
barren and dry Ground, and to fodder them 
Winter, with the harveſt Hay, or moſt aft 
Fodder; and as ſome Grounds that yield 0 
Graſs, are more than others ſubject to breed! 
Diſtemper, other Cattle are to be fed! 
and not Sheep. h 
The removing of Sheep to the ſalt Mar » 
has been experimentally found to be good 
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E bam's Preſcription, who ſays, If their 
1 rubb'd once a Week with Adraces, 
a certain Salt gather'd in ſuch Places, 
ful in Spain, there will be no Occaſion 


are aire found to be infected, 
y the Colour of their 
ſcribe to put them up in a Barn 
ſet about with wooden 
ghs where they are to be fed with Oats 
r two, intermix'd with ſome Bay-ſalt well 
and after that ue; a greater Quanti- 
reliſh it, when clean 
ſt be given them for a Day or two more, 
"1 then ſerv'd with Salt as before; which may 
(Alow'd, till their Eyes recover their natural 
our, when they will be perfectly cured. 
Further, it has been experimented, that the 
eping the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a 
le of the Juice of that call'd Grains, and a 
tle Sugar, and about two or three Ounces 
ereof given to Sheep, with a Day or two's inter- 
wiſſon between each time, has been an effectual 
emedy againſt this Diſtemper. | 
RoTTENNESS, a Diſtemper in Black Cat- 
which may be known by their Poverty, Lean- 
&, and continual Scouring ; and if ſo be they 
re very rotten, they will ſcour whitiſh-brown 
Dung, and the ſame will ſtink abominably. 
e curing of this Diſtemper, if tis believed to be 
urable, you muſt give them Bay-berries beaten 
nto Powder, Myrrh, Elder-leaves, Rue, and 
everfew, all made ſmall; and take a Lump of 
he blueſt Clay that can be poſſibly got, burn 
red, or almoſt black, then pound 
ending it all together in ſtrong 
Vine; whereof give the Beaſt half a Pint at 
bree ſeveral times, lukewarm, it will ſtay his 
ouring, and heal him. 
Ror TENNESS, a Diſtemper in Horſes, when 
ey have their inward Parts, that is, their Li- 
ers, Lights and Lungs ſo waſted and conſumed, 
lat they are not to be recover'd by Art; and there- 
dre it is in vain to offer at any Preſcription for 


Reul ADE, a Meſs of Meat, for which take 
part of a Fillet of Veal, with Beef - ſuet, and 
mince em very ſmall, as it were a Godivoe, ad- 
ung two Eggs with the Whites and ſoine Salt. 
ben having prepared a Piece of a Leg of Mut- 
Ion, or a Veal-caul, ſtrew it with Parſley, and 
leren or eight Slices of Lemon in the Intervals: 
aut likewiſe provide a Calf's-tongue or a 
dieep tongue boil'd, to be cut into ſmall thin 
cs, With little Bards of Bacon. 
voe be ſpread over all, with Parſley, Pepper 
ad Salt on the Top, and let all be roſl'd up to- 
her and bound, in order to be ſtew'd as it 
Court-bouillon, with one Piece or ſeve- 
Slices of Bacon. Let the whole Meſs be ſerv'd 
among the Out-works, or for a Side-diſh, af- 
8 garniſh'd it with whatſoever you ſhall 


if, VELLING, a Method to cure a Horſe, 
ier Toy ave found out the certain Part of his 
| YOL, II. 
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Grief, perform'd two or three ways: And firſt, 
having caſt the Beaſt upon ſame ſoft Place, make 
a little Slit an Handful below the griev'd Part, 
thro' the Skin, no bigger than you can thruſt in 
a Swan's Quill, blow into the ſame, and raiſe the 
Skin from the Fleſh upward even to the Top and 
all over the Shoulder; and ſtopping the Hole 
with your Finger and Thumb, beat the Place 
blown, all over with a Haſle-ſtick, and with your 
Hand ſpread the Wind into every Part, and fo let 
it remain. Then take ſome Horſe-hair, or ſome 
red Sarcenet, half the bigneſs of a Man's little 
Finger; put it into the Rowelling-needle, that 
ſhould be at leaſt ſeven or eight Inches long, 
thruſt it in at the firſt Hole, and put it upwards, 
it out above, at leaſt ſix Inches; and if 
you may put in another above that, and 
then tye the two Ends of the Rowels together, 
and move and draw them to and fro in the Skin; 
not forgetting, before you put them in, to anoint 
them with ſweet Butter and Hogs Greaſe, and 
ſeveral Days after, for that will make the Cor- 
ruption run out the better. 


Others, not liking theſe long Rowels of Hair 


and ſo 


f 


or Silk, as ſuppoſing they make a double Sore or 
a great Scar, make their Rowels of round Pieces 
of ſtiff Leather, ſuch as is the upper Part of a 
round Shoe, with a round Hole in the midſt, and 
then double it when they 
ſpread it open, and lay it 
and the Skin, that the Hole in the Rowel ma 
be juſt againſt the Hole in the Skin of the Horſe. 
The Rowel once in two or three Days muſt be 
cleanſed, anointed with Hogs-Greaſe or Butter, 
ut 1n again. 


ut it in; after that, 
at between the Fleſh 


But the French Way of Rowelling being repu- 


ted the beſt, muſt not here be omitted : Cut open 
the Skin with an Inciſion-knife, the Length of an 
Inch or more downwards, on the lowe 
the Horſe's Breaſt, cloſe to the Side that he is 
lame on; then with your Finger, or a Cronet, 
raiſe the Skin from the Fleſh, about the breadth 
of a Sixpence, which muſt be juſt the ſize of the 
Rowel you put into it, whether it be made of 
the upper Leather of an old Shoe, or Horn of an 
old Lanthorn; but the firſt is the beſt. There 
muſt be a like Hole in the middle of the Rowel, 
where you muſt put a Needle and Thread thro' 
it ; then take a Quill, and put it into the Hole, 
as before mention'd, and blow and beat the Wind 
upwards all over the Shoulder: And when you 
have done as much of that as you think fit, draw 
a Needle and Thread thro' the Rowel and Skin, 
cloſing the Rowel in the Slit, and let the Hole in 
the Rowel be right againſt the Slit you have cut, 
ſo that it may not move; then run another Stitch 
or two about the Cut, and when you have ſtitch'd 
it up, anoint it all over with Butter or Hogs Greaſe, 
and let the Rowel remain in a Week or longer, 
before it is taken out. 


Part of 


If the Horſe be rowel'd for any Swelling, the 


"EFF 


long Rowel ſhould be put in the ſame way that 
the Veins run, and ſeldom or never croſs-wiſe; 
and the more the Skin is blown for a Swelling, 
the better, for the Wind is that which cauſes Pu- 

| trifaction, 
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trifaction, and makes the feſter d Humours diſ- 
ſolve and diſtil down from the ſecret Hollows of 
the Joints into thoſe open Places, where it falls 
away in Matter, and operates the Cure. 

Now the Uſe of Rowelling in general, 1s for 
inward Strains, eſpecially about the Shoulders 
or Hips, or elſe for great hard Swellings, which 
will not be mollify'd or corroded by any out- 
ward Medicine ; ſo that if the Bruiſe be not 
taken _ preſently, by applying thereto ſome 

comfortable Medicine, there will ariſe a certain 
Jelly between the Knot and the Bone, which 
offends the tender Griſtle that covers the Ends 
of every Bone, which makes the Horſe halt moſt 
vehemently, and nothing will take it away but 
this Rowelling. 

ROYAL CIDER, an Improvement of that 
Liquor we call Cider, by adding of Spirits to it, 
which corrects the Windineſs and Crudities of it, 
makes it very agreeable to the Stomach, and 
gives it the Strength of Wine, by adding the 
Goodneſs of two Hozſheads into one : To do 
which, put one Hogſhead of Cider into a Still, 
and draw oft all the Spirits; after which, diſtil 
the ſaid Spirits a ſecond time, and put the ſame 
into your other Hogſhead, and fill it up; ſtir it 
about well, and keep it cloſe ſtopt ; except one 
Day in ten or twenty; let it lie open five or ſix 
Hours, and within a Quarter of a Year, this Ci- 
der will be as ſtrong, or ſtronger, than any French 
Wine, 

But if you will have it drink like Canary, you 
muſt add more of the Spirits, and as much 
Sugar or Sweets as will beſt pleaſe your Palate. 
And as the Proportion of one Pint of good Spi- 
Tits toa Gallon will make it as ſtrong as French 
Wine, ſo a Pint and a half will make it as 


* 


ſtrong as Spaniſh Wine. And by this means, in bruiſed and tied up in a fine Linnen-bag whil 


| 


convenient Spirits, be made as ſtrong as Wine. Palate invites you, or as the Tartneſs of itt 
We mention other Spirits, becauſe tho' Brandy, | Cider requires; but you muſt not put then 
in till you have rack'd you Cider the 
and that it is paſt Fermentation. Before Ju 


like manner, Perry, the Juice of Cherries, Mul- 
berries, Currants and Gooſeberries, may, by ad- 
ding thereto their proper Spirits, or any other 


Spirits of Wine, and of other Grain, will do 
well, yet they are not ſo natural and good, as 
what is made of the ſame fort of Fruit: And 


the Spirits made of Ale and Beer are the worſt of the Spirits you intend to put in, together with 


any, unlefs the Ale or Beer be mix'd with Cider 


before the Spirits are drawn off; but the Spirits 


i 
j 


of Beer and Ale will do well to mix with the 


ſame kinds, and add very much totheir Strength, | 
being a Mixture much uſed of latter Years, à quarter of an Hour, after that ſtop it clo 
draw none off, till two, three, or four 


mom Derby and Nottingham Ale, and with ſtrong 
cer. 

Here you are to obſerve, Firſt, that the ſtale 
and four Cider, which is ſcarce fit to drink, will 
make the greateſt Quantity of Spirits, and the 
beſt-taſted; and that the longer the Spirits are 
kept, the leſs Taſte they will have of the Fire ; 
which 1s the greateſt Inconvenience that attends 
this way of making Cider; and therefore ſome 
propoſe, if you deſign to be any thing curious, to 
take only the firſt Running of your $pirits to mix 
with your Cider, and to let the ſmall Part only 


be diltill'd again; to which it will be beſt to al- 


eſt, ſince the coarſeſt, by the foreſaid Pepe 


=", * 


low. 6 much A oe 
ow as much Age as vou can, to ta 

burnt Taſte. One Gallon of flrong wa te 
yield a Pint of Spirits. wil 

As to the Time of putting the Spirits into 
Cider, obſerve, that the ſtaler the Cider is her Ml 
the Spirits are added to it, the more Time 5 
take to incorporate, and the ſooner they are | 
in, the ſooner it will be fit for Uſe; only i 
ſure that your Cider has done working beim 
you put it in. 

The beſt way to order your Sugar, before i 
to be put into your Cider, is, to make it inui 
kind of a Syrup or Sweets, by diſſolving it à 
Water; a Hundred Weight will make fix 
Gallons, and fo proportionably : But before th 
Sugar 1s put into the Kettle, take the Whites, 
thirty or forty Eggs, the more the better, wh 
being well beaten with a thing like a Rod, oz 
Whusk, in eight or ten Gallons of Water, yy 
four Gallons of this Egg-water ſo prepared my 
your Kettle, where your Sugar is to be difſaly! 
Then hang it over a gentle Fire, and ſtir it aba 
till it is diflolv'd ; but be ſure, when it boils, 
put in more Egg-water, to keep it from boilg 
too high; and fo continue putting it in, as 
Quart after another, until all your Ege-waterh 
ſpent. But to prepare your Egg-water in Paroch 
viz, a Quart or two at a Time, as you uſe it, y 
the better way. Now the Uſe of theſe Eggl 
only to raiſe ſuch a Scum, as will carry amy 
not only all the Foulneſs and Groſlneſs of th 
Sugar, but all the Eggalſo: And when the deu 
has done riſing, and is clear taken off, then filly 
your Kettle with as much Water as will mah 
up your Quantity, and let it boil to the Canb 
ſtence of a Syrup, and being cold, put it into m 
ider; but if you put in a little Coriander-ledl 
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it is boiling, it will give it a fine grateful Sc 
You may put two or three Gallons of the 
Sweets, more or leſs, into a Hogſhead, as you 


| Tims 
put your Sweets into the Cask, mix them, Wl 


like Quantity of Cider, and ſtir them well > 

ether; then put all into your Cask of Cider, wl 

aving ſtirred them with all your Strength 

a ſtrong Staff in the Bung-hole for one 1 
e, 


Montbs 
which Time it will be anſwerable to what 
been propoſed; only remember, that if Ju 
would have your Cider reſemble Canary, J 
muſt add the greater Proportion of Spit 
Sweets ; but if French Wine, the leſs Satt, © 
none at all. 

As to the ſorts of Sugar you uſe, 
be made with white, the Cider will ren 
if of brown Sugar, it will raiſe it toa high 
lour; and the latter, in the opinion 0 
dicious Perſons, is as good, as well as tho © 
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es as pure as the fineſt : And when 
5 ue thus made, they will coft about five 

Uart. | 
| * oo good CEconomiſt may merrily 
te his Varieties of Drink with that which he 
as to be good, cheap and wholeſome ; which 
nore than he is ſure to have at every Tavern, 
tho he pays thrice as much for it; nor has he 
nuch Reaſon to ſuſpect theſe Liquors, if ſold in 
{ Houſes, to be ſo much adulterated as the 
bers, becauſe none of like Goodneſs to the 
e Scent and Palate, can be afforded ſo cheap 
the Pocket. . 
virits being put into Bottles amongſt Cider, 
the aforeſard Liquors, will not drink well. 
n ingenious Author ſays, he was a oy time 
bled how to make this Drink as palatable 
| pleaſing, as it was become ſtrong and chear- 
until 7 put both Cider and Spirits into a 
Men Cask: The firſt he compleated was in 
Veſſel of ſix Gallons, into which he put two 
arts of the Sweets, and three Quarts of the 
writs of Cider ; which, after it had lain two or 
ree Months, he found to be as ſtrong and 
eaſing as Canary. 
You may, by adding Wormwood to Cider- 
gal, as you do to Wine, make it as good and 
rateful to the Stomach, both for procuring Ap- 
tte, and cauſing Digeſtion, as the beſt Purle- 
yal or Wormwood Wine. Thus you may in 
Country have of your own Growth, Cider- 
gal, Gooſeberry, Currant, Cherry, &c. from 
e Size of the ſmalleſt Wines to the Strength 
nd Goodneſs of the beſt Canary, fuitable to all 


| Perfons, Humours of all Palates, and agree- 
ble to all Ages, from Children of twelve Months 


hl WW! to the Heighth of old Age. 
1 This Cider-Rozal, or new Wine, thus prepa- 
„ may be kept in the Cask two or three Years, 
* d be hetter'd thereby, provided you keep the 
I full; which to do, you muſt obſerve, that in 
| x0 Months time, the Liquor will waſte a Quart, 
" Pore or leſs, as the Veſſel is bigger or leſſer, 
ir lich ought to be fill'd up again with Liquors of 
"4 lame Strength, or if ſtronger the better; 
2 nd it may be kept by this means, and grow 
and tter and better ſome * without putting in- 
+ WR. ſome are faid to do in their Liquors, 
a um, or other unwholeſome Ingredients. 
1 ut ſuppoſing ſome Perſons by keeping Cider- 
1 too long, ſhould find it become unplea- 
and as unfit to bottle as Old Hoc kamore, let 
e bat one Hogſhead of that, and one of 
* u tart Cider, and before the latter be quite 
* ror fine, mix them together in two other 
4 delneads well perfum'd, and add Spirits and 


eto in a due Proportion to the Quantity of 
Nane Cider, ſuppoſe it be in the Month of 
l cn November, you may be ſure to have it 
of 800d, if not better than ever it was, and 
le, b excellent (ider. Noyal to drink or to bot- 

fore Chriſtmas ; and your new Ct- 


dy, or be 
be Te. be made half ſo good by that time of 
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RoYAL-COMFREY ; ſee Comfrey ( Royal) 
RoYAL-PARSLEY 3; fee Parſley (Royal.) 
RuBB1sH, a Term in Gardening, a Word 
borrow'd from Buildings, -which ſignifies a great 
Quantity of ſmall Stones and Rubble : Thus 
ſometimes it happens, that a Garden is made in 
the ſame Place where there has been a Houſe, 
or elſe in one, whither much Rubbiſh, or the 
Ruins of Houfes has been carry'd ; and there- 
fore in ſuch a Caſe, Perſons ſhould bu careful to 
remove all the Rubbiſh, and ſometimes to ſift it, 
that being well clear'd and freed from the Stones 
and Rubble, of which it was full, it may become 
fit to entertain and nouriſh whatever you have a 
mand to ſow or plant therein. 
RUDDLE, a fort of red Stone, found in ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Kingdom, wherewith Country 
People mark their Sheep, that they may know 
— diſtinguih them from thoſe of their Neigh- 
ours. | 

Ru Es for Bux IN OG Hoks Es. What has been 
ſaid under Dranght Horſe, concerning Buying, 
Shape, Uſage, &c. being confin'd, in a manner 


theſe Rules are more general and comprehenſive 
and many Things contain'd under this Head are 
of exceeding Uſe, and therefore muſt be parti- 
culariz'd : As, 

Firſt, Election, which is the End for which a 
Man buys, which 1s a thing only ſhut up in his 
own Breaſt. 

Secondly, Breed, which muſt be either taken 
from faithful Report, a Man's own Knowledge, 
or from ſome known and certain Characters, by 


lons of the Year, and to the Conſtitutions of | which one Strain, or one Country is —_—— 


from another; as the Neapolitan Horſe is known 
by his Hawk-noſe; the Spaniſb by his ſmall 
Limbs; the Barbary by his fine Head and deep 
Hoof; the Dutch by the Roughneſs of his Legs; 
the Engliſh by his general ſtrong knitting toge- 
ther; and ſo of divers others. 

Thirdly, the Colour, and tho' there are none 
exempt from Goodneſs, yet ſome are reputed bet- 
ter than others, as the Dapple-grey for Beauty; 
the Brown-bay for Service; the Black, with fil- 
ver Hair, for Courage; the Liard and true mix'd 
Roan, for Countenance. As for the Sorrel, 
the Black without White, and the unchange- 
able Iron Grey, they are reputed Cholerick , 
the bright Bay, Flea-bitten, the Black with 
white Marks, are Sanguiniſts. TheBlack, White, 
Yellow, Dun, Kite-glu'd, and the Pye-bald, are 
Phlegmatick : And the Cheſnut, the Mouſe-dun, 


choly. 

Fourthly, for Pace in general, which 1s either 
Trot, Amble, Rack or Gallop ; it muſt be re- 
fer'd to the End for which a Horſe is bought; par- 
ticularly, if it be for the War, Running, Hunting, 
or for a Man's own Pleaſure. The Trot is mo 


tolerable z; and this Motion is known by a croſs 
moving of the Horſe's Limbs, as when the far fore 
Leg, and near hinder Leg, or the near fore Leg, 
1 the far hinder Leg, move and go forward 
in one Inftant; and in this Motion, the nearer the 

| | Horſe 


| 


2222 


wholly to thoſe employ'd for Plough and Cart, 


the Red-bay, and the Blue-grey, are Melan- 
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Horſe takes his Limbs from the Ground, the 
opener, the evener, and the ſhorter is his Pace; 
for to take up his Feet ſlovenly, ſhews Stumbling 
and Lameneſs; to tread narrow, or cloſe, ſhows 
Interfering or Falling; to ſtep uneven, indicates 
Toil and Wearineſs; and to tread ſtrong, ſhews 
Over-reaching. 
Fifthly, Ambling; which is choſen for Eaſe, 
Great Men's Pads, or long Travel, 1s a Motion 
to Trotting ; for now both the Feet of 
muſt move equally together, that 1s, 
the far fore Leg, and far hinder Leg, and the 
near fore Leg, and the near hinder Leg : And this 
Motion mult go juſt, ſmooth, large, and nimble; 
for to tread falſe, takes away all Eaſe ; to tread 
ſhort, rids no Ground; to tread rough, ſhews Rol- 
ling; and to tread unnimbly, ſhews a falſe Pace, 
which never continues, as alſo Lameneſs. 
Sixthly, Racking ; a Pace required for Buck- 
hunting, travelling on the Highway, Poſt, Hack- 
ney, or the like; and 'tis the ſame Motion as 
Ambling, only it is a ſweeter Time, and a ſhort- 
er Tread; and tho' it rids not ſo much Ground, 


jenny 
one Side 


yet it is a little more Eaſy. 


Seventhl 
Join'd to al 


Galloping 1s the laſt, and muſt be 
e other Paces ; and this every trot- 
ting and racking Horſe naturally docs : But the 
Ambler is a little unapt to it, becauſe the Motions 
are both one, ſo that being put to a greater Swift- 
neſsor Pace than formerly he had been acquainted 
with, he manages his Legs confuſedly and diſor- 
derly, but being train'd gently, and made to un- 
derſtand the Motion, he will as well undertake 
this, as any trotting Horſe whatſoever. Now 1n a 
good Gallop, you muſt obſerve firſt, that the 

orſe that takes up his Feet nimbl 
Ground, but does not raiſe them high, that nei- 
ther rolls nor beats himſelf, that ſtretches out 
his fore Legs, follows nimbly with the others, 
and neither cuts under his Knee, which is call'd 
the Swih Cut, nor croſſes, nor claps one Foot on 
another, and ever leads with his far Foot, and 
not with the near, ſuch an one is ſaid ever to 
Gallop comely and true, and he is fitteſt for Speed 
or any ſwift Imployment : But if he Gallops 
round, and raiſes his fore Feet, he is then ſaid to 
Gallop ſtrongly, and not ſwiftly, and is fitteſt for 
the great Saddle, the Wars, and ſtrong Encoun- 
ters 3 if he Gallop flow, yet ſure, he will ſerve 
for the High-road; but if he labours his Feet 
confuſedly, and Gallops painfully, then the Buy- 
er may conclude, he is good for no galloping 
Service ; beſides, it betrays ſome hidden Lame- 
neſs in him. | 

Eighthly, His Nature, which muſt be refer'd 
to the End for which a Horſe is brought, ever ob- 
ſerving that the biggelt are fitteſt for ſtrong Oc- 
caſions, and great Burdens, ſtrong Draughts, and 
double Carriage; the Middle Size for Pleaſure and 
gencral Employments ; and the leaſt for Eaſe, 
ſweet Walks and Summer-hackneys. But to be 
yet ſomewhat more particular as to the Rule of 
Choice, it is contain'd in the Diſcovery of natural 
Deformities, accidental outward Sorrances, or in- 
ward hidden Miſchiefs, which are fo many and 


from the 


and Perfection. 


Secondly, His Ears, 
thin, ſharp, ſhort, prick'd, and moving, or if 
be long, be well | on, and wel] carry d, it; 
Mark of Beauty, Goodneſs, * 
they are thick, lav'd or lollin 
moving, then they are Indications of D Mout! 
Doggedneſs, and III-nature. | 

Thirdly, Face, which if his Forehead | 
ſwelling outward, no Mark or Feather in hi 
ſet high, as above his Eyes, or at the Top of 
Eyes; if he has a white Star, or white Rath: 
an indifferent Size, and placed even, or 2 U 
Snip on his Noſe or Lip; they are all Mark 
Beauty and Goodneſs : But if his Face be i 
cloudy, or ſcouling, his Forehead flat as a Ti 
cher, which is called Mare-faced, or the My 
in his Forehead ſtands low, as under his Eyezj 
his Star or Ratch ſtand awry, or in an evil if 
ture; or inſtead of a Snip, his Noſe be raw ory 
hairy, or his Face generally bald; they ard 
Signs of Deformity. 
Fourthly, Eyes, which if round, big, bl 
ſhining, ſtarting or ſtaring from his Head, ifth 
Black of the Eye fills the Pit, or outward Circa 
ference, that in the moving, very little or none! 
the White appears, they are all Signs of Bea 
and Goodneſs, and material. But if his Eyaur 
uneven, and of a wrinkled Proportion, oritth 
be ſmall, which in Horſemanthip is called I 
eyed, both are uncomely Signs of Weaknels;1 
they be red and fiery, beware of Moon Eyes, wir 
is next-door to Blindneſs ; if white and wall 
betrays a weak, {light and unneceſſary Starting 
finding of Buggards ; if with white Specks, ul 
heed of the Pearl, Pin and Web 3 if they wat 
or appear bloody, it indicates Bruiſes; andifu 
Matter, it ſhows old Age, Over-riding, Feſteig 
Rheums, or violent Strains ; if they look des 
or dull, or hollow, or much ſunk, take heed 
Blindneſs at the beſt ; if the Black does nal 
the Pit, but that the White is always appeath 
or if in moving the White and Black be fen 
equal Quantity, it's a Sign of Weakneſs and ad 
ged Diſpoſition in him. f 
Fifthly, Cheeks and Chaps; wherein up 
handling, if you find the Bones lean and tun, 


fo — that is very tedious, tho 
neceſſary to explain em: Wherefo 

obſerve Doh this Occaſion, F n 

Firſt, How a Horſe ſtands to view, that; 

him ſtark naked hefore you, and placing mel 
before his Face, take a ſtrict View of 945 N 
nance, and the Chearfulneſs thereof, that ww 
an excellent Glaſs wherein to diſcern hisG th 


Space wide between them, and the ThropP 0 
Wind-Pipe as big as a Man can gripe, and 1 
void Place without Spots or Kernels, apd 
Jaws generally ſo great that the Neck 1 
couch within them, they are excellent 9) 1 
great Wind, Courage, and Soundneſs of H th 
Body; but if the Chaps are fat and th 
Place between em clos d up with groſs dd 
and the Thropple little, they all indicate 1 
Wind and much in ward Foulneſs ; if iy, 


which if they are ſx 
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| Eleventhly, Paſtern and Paſtern-joints ; where- 
ace appears full of F of the firſt At be ſhort, parts and uprights 
ge of the Strangtes or foul Cold if his Jaws be |ſtanding , the other clear and well knit together: 
best inet why — el] above them, if it be For if they be ſwell'd or big, beware of Sine ws, 
ſtrait that it 5 tis, Fl an uncomely Sign Strains, and Gourdings ; and if the other be long, 
pore than natura,, 1,9 15 A Groſſneſs; but if | weak, or bending, the Limbs will hardly be able 
ſhort Wind and Per pr — = his Chaps Bis os ae Body without tiring, 
elne f the Rivers, or ſome| Twe fthly, Hoofs ; which in general ſhould be 
hetſtone, then wn" bo black, ſmooth, tough, rather a little long than 
her natural Ira pg og hich if open dry, wide|round, deep, hollow, and full of ſounding 3 for 
Fixthy, The Noſtrils, w ſt n the internal |white Hooks are tender, and carry the Shoe ill ; 
pd large, fo as upon any d this 1 be ſmall;]a rough groſs ſeam'd Hoof betrays old Age, or 
elpeſs is diſcover G his Li 7 equally meeting, [Over-heating: A brittle one will carry no Shoe 
e f Win Health and ſat all, and an extraordinary round one is ill for 
all are good * nene rt. his Wind fel Ways and deep Hunting; a flat one that is 
Pt _— 10 ir roſs, his Spirit is] pumiced, ſhews foundring ; and a Hoof that is 
pho kale; or 1 hes — Io , 5 will never carry empty and hollow- ſounding, is a Token of a de- 
8, if bis Maui K n. * Lip will not reach|cay'd inward Part, thro' ſome dry Waund or 
kit well ; and if 1 . * mark'd him] Founder. Then as for the Crown of the Hoof, 
5 Pe his Noſe be moiſt and drop-|if the Hair lies ſmooth 1 _ 
ut for on: ne J , the Nail is perfect; but if the 
Som on H4oI3 gt 
. Breaſt look down from — Fong — 4 Ro a Ring-bone, Crown-ſcab or Quit- 
1 * 1 — In the thirteenth Place, the ſetting on of his 
_ any —_ the little Breaſt|Creft, Head and Mane are to be conſider'd. 
_— rc; reakt ſ: g the narrow] As for his Head, ſtand by his Side, and ſee that 
„en GN. k waicher End don HR A Rn 
eaſt is apt to ſtumble, fall, ds, and wants direct Line; that his Neck be ſmall at the ſet- 
re; that which 39 — en indi- ting on of his Head, and long, growing deeper 
— - Breaſt that is|to the Shoulders with an high, rang, and in 
” = 5 g : | t 
willing and not fit for any violent Toll or ſtrong — . ow INS, * 
Labour, k . . 

; d ill ſet on, is the greateſt Deformity; 
rr we be 2 — 1 Bigneſs or Swelling in the Nape of 
= 5 —_ n tr, fleſhy and |the Neck, ſhews the Poll-evil, or 1 2 
grown, we 1 = ſhort, thick Neck, like a 
P falling” er - the Withers, to 
_— W have a low, weak, a thick or falling Creſt, 
na 2 2 

| ht t of Strength and and Mettle 
ſ Ts ves, which n= y ye ng 2 * ks bon So the 7-44 denotes intole- 
ide lu 8 good and comely ;| rable Dulneſs 3 to have it thin, ſhews Fury, 
but if one be bigger and rounder than the other, and to be 8 = a or or = lia 
a l loans AE if * — 4 Wt e Mane, , 
de is gouty; if ſcarr'd or hair-broken, it's t to conſider his Back, Ribs, Belly. 
Fall UT R 1 1 Firſt "How his Chine, that it 
Tex hly, Hi hich look down to from well compaſs'd and bending outward, that the 
h Kue Ne 1 0 A Beg d if they are found |Fillets be upright, ſtrong and ſhort, and not a- 
lng p ris Dads oy d Bow | bove anHandful between his laſt Rib and Huckle- 
gee, fla EIT, 060 od ie bone: His Belly ſhould be well laid down, yet 
* 9 * if * laid within his Ribs, and his Raney was 2 by 
E777... Le 
4 . 9 his Knee row, he will never carry a Saddle well without 

3 Excreſſons r ill illy ndin and to have it bending or ſaddle- 
Hom __ Ap * oe apts bis Fate; oh back'd © dicades Weakneſs; to have his Ribs 

ure galloping ; but if above his Pa » NC! 2 
Inſite — found, it ſhews interfering : flat, there will be no Liberty for Wind; to have 


— 


DLS 


— 
<> 


Again, i | ly over his Legs, his Fillets hanging, long, or weak, he will never 
, 3 1 ſe a ſpice of the|clamber a Hill, nor carry a Burden; and are 
" ange; if his Fleſh be fat, round and fleſhy, he his Belly clung up or gaunt, or _ waa = ; 
vill never endure Labour; and if Seams, Scabs, ling down, looſe or aſide, are bot Y ns of Sic b 
1088 0 Hair-brokenneſ be found on the inward Bow | neſs, Tenderneſs, Foundring of the Body, — 
oF © his Knees, it ſhews a Malander, which is a|Unfitneſs for Labour. | 


cankerous Ulcer. 8 
7, 7 - Aaaaa In 
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In the fifteenth Place, you muſt view his or Palcs, or by teaching him to bound w 


Buttocks, and ſee if they are round, plump, full, |1s too young z or by forcing him uit! 
and in an even level with his Body, or if long, young; or by forcing him when boy een 
that it be well raiſed behind, and ſpread forth run beyond his Strength. Sometimes it pr _ 13 


at the ſetting on of the Tail, which is comely] by a ſudden ſtopping of him upon 


| and beautiful ; whereas the narrow-pin Buttock, | Ground, which tears the Rim of his Belly b b 7 
| the Hog or Swine-rump, and the falling and ſtraddling and flipping his hinder LA iy me 


don. let Buttocks are full of Deformity, and Signs to know it are his forſaking his Foy 1 


| ſhew both an Injury in Nature, and that they|ſ{tanding ſhearing and leaning on that Side v ing 

U are neither fit, nor becoming for Pad, Foot he is hurt; and if on that Side you * 3 
[ Cloth or Pillion. | | [your Hands between his Stones and his Thiok P Lati 
Under the ſixteenth Conſideration come his|upwards to the Body, and ſomewhat aboye jy * t 


hinder Thighs or Gaskins, which ſee they be well Stones, you will find the Gut it ſelf big and ha 
let down, even to the middle Joint, brawny, full [in the feeling, whereas on the other Side uo ſuch 
[ and ſwelling ; which very much argues Strength |thing is to be met with. 
1 and Goodneſs, when the lank, ſlender Thigh in-. There are many things in this Diſtemper 


1 furnaſt 
( 1s alſc 
h Plent) 


dicates the contrary. | '  |f{cribed to be taken inwardly, ſuch as Valer Seed, Al 

In the ſeventeenth Place, view his Gambrels, Rupture-wort, Croſs-wort, &c. which, with th This Pl; 
have an Eye to the Joint behind, and if it beſoutward Means, make the Cure the more elfe ly upon 
but Skin and Bones, Veins and Sinews, or rather tual, tho very difficult at beſt, The outum rl * 


ſomewhat bending than too ſtrait, it is then per- Means are, bring the Horſe into a Place when 
fect as it ought to be; but if it has Chaps or there is a Beam over-thwart, and ftrew it thid 
Sores on the inward Bow or Bending, then it is with Straw; then put on four Paſterns with 
2 Selander: If the Joint is ſwelled generally all four Rings on his Feet, with the looſe End d 
over, then he has got a Blow or Bruiſe; if the the Rope over the Beam, and fo draw all hy 
Swelling be particular, as in the Pit or hollow four Feet together, and he will fall; then of 


The Juic 
ine, not. 
nine, but 
d brings 
ſe that 


Part, or on the Inſide, and the Vein full andſthe Rope over the Beam, and hoiſt him up = 
proud, and that it be ſoft, it is a Blood Spavin ;|that he may lie flat on his Back with his [ep Th 
if hard, a Bone-ſpavin ; but if the Swelling be[upwards, without ſtruggling, when you are ber. is 
Juſt behind, before the Knuckle, then you may] bathe his Stones with warm Water and Butt; wainſ 
know it is a Curb. : melted together; and when the Stones are leds as 
What you are next to view, are his hinder|come ſomewhat warm and well mollify'd, rae i; ly; 4 
Legs; and ſee if they are lean, clean, flat, and ſthem up from the Body with both your Hand eight 7 
ſinewy, then all is well; but if fat, they will being clos'd by the Fingers cloſe together; s of the 
not endure Labour; if ſwell'd, the Greaſe is holding the Stones in your Hands, work dom Rus n. 
melted in them 3 if the Horſe be ſcabbed above ſthe Gut into the Body of the Horſe, by ſtrok- ir, x Pl. 
the Paſterns, he has the Scratches; if chapped|ing it downwards continually with both you WMeres not 
under his Paſterns, he has Rains, and none of|Thumbs, till you perceive that Side of the deen, rou 
theſe are noiſome. to be as ſmall as the other: So having returned MiWithin the 
Laſtly, His Tail muſt be conſidered ; for the|the Gut to the right Place, take a Liſt of to ding v 
ſetting on of which, where there is a good But- Fingers broad, thoroughly anointed with frelt The See 
tock, it can never ſtand ill; but where the con-|Butter,* and tie his Stones cloſe together witl ine mix 
trary, there the Tail can never ſtand well; for|the ſame, as nigh the Body as may be, but dd fopst 


it ought to ſtand broad, high, flat, and couched|over hard, but ſo as you may put your Fingen ne, bu 
a little inward. See Draught-horſe Horſe, Horſe's between. That done, take the Horſe quickly uch of it 
Age, &c. down, and lead him gently into the Stable, , it will 

RuN NET; ſee Chceſelp-bag. keeping him warm, and let him not be ſtir Ruſbes, 

RuNNI1NG-HORSE, a Horſe bred to run Races, for the ſpace of three Weeks; but forget nt iMjurious 1 
a Diverſion, in a manner, peculiar to our own|the next Day after you have put the Gt by Drai 
Country, and wherein divers of our Nobility |into its right Place, to unlooſe the Liſt and tale ts, tha 
and Gentry take much Delight, though, at theſit away; and as well at that time, as eve!) ls'em; 
ſame time, the Keeping ſuch Horſes is very Ex- Day, once or twice after, to throw a Dil N ao by 
penſive; and it would be no good CEconomy in |two of cold Water upon his Cods, which wil BWW bigh R 
any other than ſuch as have large Fortunes, to|make him ſhrink up his Stones, and thereby fr 
have any thing to do with them, and even ſome|ſtrain the Gut from falling down; and at 
of thoſe have been ſometimes ſhock'd by|three Weeks End, to make the Cure the mom Produc 
them. effectual, take away the Stone on the Side he 

RUNNING of the REINs; ſee Gonorrhea, | Burſten, ſo that he ſhall hardly be burſted c tua drt 

RUPTURE, otherwiſe call'd Incerding or Bur- that Side again; and during the Cure, let un 
neſs; a Diſtemper in a Horſe, when the Rim, neither eat nor drink much, and let his Drink Many co 
thin Film, or Caul, which holds up his Entrails, be always warm. . 
is broken, or over-ſtrain'd, or ſtretch'd, ſo that] A more particular Receipt for a Ruptw%., 
the Guts fall down either into his Cod or Flank to take common Pitch, Dragon's Blood, F your 
and this comes either by ſome Stripe or Blow,|of Bole Armoniack, Maſtick and Frankinc - 
or by ſome Strain in leaping over a Hadge, Ditch, |of each an Ounce ; of which make a F luke! 
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it upon his Loins and upon the Rupture, 
main till it falls - it ſelf, it will 
uin; vet conditionally, that you give him 
ge bn thening Things inwardly. Some 
ide a Bag to cover his Stones with, in the 
_ of a Quilt ; the manner of preparing 
wich, may be ſeen under the Word Stone- 
ling. 
RueT 


(lay, 
let it re 


ue; ſee Hernia. 
ropruRE-WORT, otherwiſe called 1arguet,| 
4 in Latin Herniaria, a Plant whoſe Branches 
upon the Ground; they are ſmall, knotty, 
| furniſhed with little longiſh Leaves. The 
4 is alſo ſmall, round, white, and grows in 
plenty, that it may be ſaid the whole Plant 
ed, and they alſo from hence call it Mille- 
Th Plant grows in ary Places, and eſpe- 
Is O 2 
ts upon the Benke of Brooks; it flouriſhes} 
June, and holds on to the End of the Summer. 
The Juice of this Plant being drank in White- 
ine, not only helps in caſe of a Suppreſſion of 
rine, but alſo breaks the Stone in the Bladder, 
d brings it away. Its call'd Herniaria, be- 
ſe that being mix'd with one's Drink, it ad- 
bly cures Ruptares and the falling down o 
Guts; or being apply'd outwardly, does the 
ze. The Herb being dry'd and reduced into 
nder, is good for a Dyſentery, Flux of Blood, 
| againſt the Biting of Vipers and venomous 
aſts, as well taken inwardly as apply'd out- 
udly; a Water diſtilled from it, being taken 
eght Days, cures the Jaundice and Obſtruc- 
ons of the Liver. 
Rus n, or Bull-ruſh, in Latin Funcns or Scir- 
s, a Plant, which in general hath neither 
wes nor Branches, but an infinite Number of 
ten, round, and ſlender Stems, that have Pith 
thin them. All Ruſbes grow in Water, or near 


anding Waters. 
The Seed of a Ruſb being roaſted and drank in 
me mix d with ſome Water, binds the Body, 
d ſtops the Whites in Women- kind; it provokes 
me, but cauſes the Head ache if you take too 
uch of it; tho' if you take but a ſmall Quanti- 
Vin vill make you ſleep. 
Ruhen, Flags, and ſuch like Aquaticks, being 
Jurious to Land, the beſt way to envy them 
V Draining, if you cut your Drains below the 
ts, that they may take away the Matter which 
5 em; and by laying of Athes or Soot on 'em, 
0 by lowing them up, laying of the Land 
D high Ri ges to drain it, and by Mowing. 
RYE, aDiſcaſe to which Hawks are ſubject, pro- 
Kung from ſudden Cold after Heat and Labour: 
Produces a continual Stoppage in the Head, 
ch in a little time cauſes the Frownce, or a per- 
| I cropping Humour, very hard to be cur d. 
o prevent this Diſeaſe, do not ſet your Hawks 
"ay cold Place, as on the Ground, or any low 
aach Room ; but on a warm dry Perch, which, at 
mes, ſhould be a little higher than uſual. 
m e Cure, if timely taken, 1s by giving her 
and keeping her warm, by orderly feeding 


* 
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with theſe Directions; Her Food ſhould be open- 
ing and eaſy of Digeſtion, hot and moiſt, and if 
box gave her ſometimes at her Meals two or three 
ruiſed Blades of Mace, it would do very well. 
You muſt alſo give her conftantly with her 
Meat, a Confection of clarify'd Butter, with Rue, 
Saftron and Sugar-candy in Powder, finely made 
up in Pellets; give her alſo good ſtore of Plu- 
mage, and keep her warm : They will looſen and 
open her, and cauſe her to throw with her 
Head, and when ſhe once comes to that, blow 
the Juice of Daiſy-roots, with a Quill or Straw, 
into her Nares an Hour before you feed her, and 
blow the Juice of Sage into her Nares thrice a 
Week in the Mornings; theſe are both good to 
purge away tough, ſlimy and corrupted con- 
gealed Filth, the Body being prediſpos'd to e- 
vacuate it. 
The Cold or Rye in her Head, being apt, in 
time, to fall into her Eyes; you muſt in that 
Caſe apply the Remedy for curing the Rye, which 
is the Cauſe thereof; but if it has cauſed any 
Film or Web in the Eye, then take ſome white 
Ginger finely ſearced, and blowing it into the 
Eye with a Quill, it will break the Film; then 
Ivy-juice is ſufficient. 
RYE, in Latin Secale, a Plant, of which there 
are two ſorts, which do not differ from one ano- 
ther, but the one is ſow'd in the Spring, and is 
{maller than the other, which is ſowed towards 
the Beginning of Winter. It ſhoots out ſeveral 
Stems, which grow five or ſix Foot high; the 
Leaves are long, narrow, and few in Number, 
the Flowers are yellow Chives, grow in Bun- 
dles, and are rang'd in the Ears at the Tops of 
the Stems, the Ears are longer than thoſe of 
Wheat, and garniſhed with long Beards. 

Rye is a Grain generally known, and does well 
upon any dry ſort of Land whatſoever, tho' the 
barreneſt Sand or Gravel. They ſow it with us 
about the Beginning of September, after a Sum- 
mers Fallow, in the drieft time they can, accord- 
ing to the old ſaying, of ſowing Rye in the Duff, 
and Wheat in the Dirt. They commonly allow 
two Buſhels of Seed to an Acre, but if it is new 
broke up Ground, or Land ſubject to Worms, 
they allow about a Peck more. 

A little ſprinkling of Dung or Mud upon Rye 
Land, will mightily advance a Crop, though it 
is laid but half the Thicknels it is for other Corn. 
Its Produce is commonly twenty Buſhels upon 
an Acre. 

Some, to have Food for Cattle in April, which 
is uſually the ſcarceſt time of all the Lear, eſpe- 
cially for Sheep and Lambs, ſplit the Ridges of 
their Wheat-ſtubble, and ſow it with Rye, allow - 
ing about a Buſhel to an Acre, which they har- 
row 1n, and feed about April, or when they want 
it, and in May plough it up for a Fallow. 

In ſomePlaces it is uſual to ſowWheat and Rye 
mix'd, which grow together, and are reap'd to- 
gether. 

Rye is ripe when the Straw is turn'd yellow, 
and hangs the Ears, and that the Grain is hard. 
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This Corn is not very apt to ſhed, and there- 
fore if you find it Weedy, you muſt let it lie 
upon the Ground or Gravel, as they call it, 
after it has been cut, eight or ten Days before you 
bind it, if the Weeds are not dry ſooner ; or elſe 
they will give in the Barn, hinder it to thraſh 
ell and will make it muſty : But as it is a 
Grain that will grow in the Ear the ſooneſt of 
any when wet, ſo care muſt he taken, if Rain | 
falls, to turn it once in two or three Days at 
leaſt, and to lay the Ears upon the Stubble as 
high above the Ground as you can, and it will 

revent it. If either Rye or Wheat be lodged, cut 
it, tho* not quite ripe ; for if the Straw is broke, 
it will yield no more Nouriſhment to the Grain. 

As for the preſerving of this ſort of Corn, Rye 
is much of the ſame Nature with Wheat, and 1s 
to be treated in the ſame manner, which ſee un- 
der that Head; but for keeping Rye-meal, the 
beſt way is firſt to bolt it, and ſearce it from the 
Bran, which 1s very apt to corrode and putrify 
it, and ſo it becomes muſty : It may be put into 
a clean dry Cask, which is well bound and tight, 
treading it in as hard as poſſibly you can, and 
then let it be headed in cloſe. 

The Properties of Rye are to diſſipate and heat 
more than heat; its Flower, or rather the Bread 
made of it, being apply'd to the Head between 
two Linnen-cloths, with a little Vinegar, cures 
an inveterate Head-ache. This Bread is of a viſ- 
cous, opilative Nature, hard of Digeſtion, and 
bad for the Stomach. Bread made of Rye-meal a- 
lone, will kill the Worms, open and lightly paſs 
through the Body; yet it is not ſo good as Wheat 
Bread: If you mix Rye with Wheat-flower, the 
Bread will be the lighter, better taſted, not over- 
charge the Stomach, and keep ſoft a long time. 
The Leaven of Rye is more proper for Impoſthumes 
than that of heat. 

The way to diſtil Rye, or any other Grain you 
pleaſe, as Wheat, and Oats, is thus; Fill about 
two thirds of a Retort with Corn, and diſtil it in 
a reverberating Furnace, cloſe to a naked Fire, 
by a gradual Fire, according to the Rules of Art; 


through the Beak of the Retort. 


confounded with much Phlegm; 


ntermiy' a 


Which fe 


wards, may be reQify'd with a Sand- bath ins 


trals with a long Neck, cover'd with fe 
Helm well luted; and ſo you will 3 
Rectifications, have a white and chryſtallin 

tile Salt, or at leaſt a very penetrating pu 


taining the Volatile which has been diſſoly da 


may come to paſs, by reaſon of the great Bi 


tion the volatile Salts of Plants have to beß 
ſolv'd into Liquors, or to be diſſipated. Ig 
likewiſe draw from it a volatile and y * 


trating Oil, which has ſome Particl 
latile Salt united with it. N 


The ſame Qualities may be almoſt aſeribt 


this inflammable Spirit, drawn from theſe 
mented Grains, as to that of Wine, It may 
be uſed to the ſame Purpoſes. The Salt and 
latile Spirit are very proper in all Diſcaſes u 
it is neceffary to cut and attenuate ill Hum 
and thruſt them thro? the Pores of the Fleſh 
the Skin, by Sweats and inſenſible Tranſpins 

It may alſo be uſed very much to the 1 


poſe in epidemical Diſtempers, and even int 


of the Breaſt, and eſpecially in Aſthmas 


Pleuriſies; for they powerfully looſen thePhly 


which ſtops the Paſſages of Reſpiration, and 
ward Expectoration. They diſperſe the v 
which are ſometimes mix'd therewith, ant 
even capable of producing Aſthmas, with 
Concourſe of Phlegm; they thin the coagul 
Blood, that cauſes a Pleuriſy, provided th 


given in time, and before the extravaſated Bl 


is chang'd into corrupt Matter. 

The Doſe 1s from half a Scruple to a Dr 
in ſome Wine, Broth, or any other Liquor. 
mix them likewiſe with Syrups or Opiates; f 


may likewiſe very well continue the Uſedf! 
by giving a leſs Quantity at a time. The w n the 


is chicfly uſed externally, and with it, th 


noint thoſe Parts that are attack'd with the 
matiſm, or ſome other Pain proceeding im 


cold Cauſe. It has not alſo been without Sud 


for by this means you will find in the Recipient, 
the volatile Spirit, Salt, and Oil, that deſcends 


the Spirits paſs into thoſe Parts of the Body 
are Paralytical, 


that they have imploy'd it to recall, and mk 


7 by Teneats 
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the Horſ 

nd that 

that as ne 
eber; 
Withers, 


of the 8 
Horſe's £ 
wid and 
_ Horſe's 1 
may com 
des For 
preſs hin 
a little b 


N 


Nobility mey call it a Diamond, 


and *tis call'd Saturn in the Coats 
of Sovereign Princes. 


| rawn perpendicularly a-croſs each other. 
ag a Meſure - a Sack of Cotton is One 
wndred and half to Four Hundred; of Sheeps 
Sol, Twenty ſix Stone of Fourteen Pound to the 
bee; but in North Britain the Cuſtom is Four 
4 Twenty Stone of Sixteen Ponnd each. 
SADDLE, a ſort of Seat put upon the Back of 
Horſe for the Commodiouſneſs of the Rider, 
1d ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary ſince Cuſtom 
«« made it ſo. Indeed the Antient Romans had 
ut the Uſe of the Saddles and Stirrups ; neither 
i it put in practice until the Time of Conſt an. 
ne, Amo 340. as we may learn of the Greek 
Gorian' Zonaras, who throughout his whole 
Rory makes no mention of a Saddle for a Horſe, 
efore ſuch time as Conſtans endeavouring to de- 
wire his Brother Conſtantine, both Sons of Con- 
atine the Great, of the Empire, made Head 
pzinſt his Army, and entring into the Squadron 
here bimſelf was, caſt him beſide the Saddle of 
is Horſe. | 
The Saddle ſhould be made commodious for 
the Horſeman, as well as adjuſted to the Horſe ; 
nd that it may not gall him, it ſhould reſt ſo, 
that as no part of it preſs his Back more than a- 
other; neither ſhould it any way reſt upon his 


wid and hollow, and not cloſe enough to the 
Horſe's Back, by which Inconvenience the Horſe 
May come to halt: But if the Points of the Sad- 
des Fore-bow be too wide and open, they will 
preſs him near the upper part of the Saddle, and 
a little below the Withers, and ſo either hurt or 
pinch his Shoulders, and occaſion Sit-faſts that 
we difficult to cure: The Saddle in like manner 
vil be faulty if the Hind.Bow be not exactly the 
ape and Circumference of the Body where it 
ls, and will quickly ſpoil the Horſe where it 
Preſſes moſt. 
The next thing to be conſider d is the Stuffings 
of the Pannels, which ſhould not be above the 
thickieſs of Two Fingers, and ſhould be either of 
Hair, or the long Hair of Horſes Manes 
nd Tails, which does not harden near ſo mueh 
the Sweat as the ordinary Hair of Oxen and 
Cons, Some ſtuff their Saddle-Pannels with well 
dry d Moſs, and ſay it is very proper for this Uſe. 
Ide Saddle ſhould be placed exactly on the 
of the Back, the Fore. bow juſt at the 
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Iis expreſsd in engraving by be too narrow and ſtreight. 


ABLE, the Heralds Word for] Want of the Shoulders q if the Saddle is laced 


a Black Colour in the Arms] too forwards, the Skin and Fleſh of the Shout. 
of Gentlemen, but in thoſe of the| ders will be forced as it were forwards, and ap- 


r raiſed high at the Points of the Fore-bow + 
he ſame will happen if the Pannels are too much 
ſtuffed before, or that the Toes of the Fore-bo 
That a Saddle may be commodious for the 
Rider, it ſhould be low, and not too much ele- 
vated above the Horſe's Back; the Fore- bow of 
it ſhould not be made with a kind of raiſed Neck, 
but the Saddle-Withers ſhould be low, and but 
Iwo or Three Fingers Breadth above the Wi- 
thers : The Fore-parts of the Saddle ſhould alſo be 
but a very little elevated above the Hind : If you 
deſign a Saddle ſhould be low upon a Horſe; or- 
der the Sadler, when he is to fix the Bow upori 
the Bands, whether they be of Iron or Wood, to 
place the Bands near to each other, eſpecially 
upon the upper part of the Inſide of the Fore-bow, 
pretty near to the Withers of it. The Egli 
Sadlers are eſteemed, even by the moſt judicious 
Foreigners, to be the beſt Artiſts in the World; 
and the Saddles they make are of ſeveral ſorts, as 
1. The Running-Saddle, which is a ſmall one with. 
out any Skirts. 2. Burford-Saddle, that has the 
Seat plain, and the Skirts plain. 3. Pad-Saddle, 
of which there are Two ſorts, ſome being made 
with Burrs before the Seat, others with Bolſters 
under the Thighs. 4. A French Pad-Saddle, the 
Burrs of which come wholly round the Seat. 5. 
A Portmanteau- Saddle, that. has a Cantle behind 
the Seat, to keep the Portmanteau or other Car- 


* 
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Withers, Reins or Back-Bone, which is termed| riage off the Rider's Back. 6. A Mar. Saddle, that 
wor the Length of it: For if the Toes or Points has a Cantle and a Bolſter behind and before, alſo 
of the Saddle's Fore.bow preſs too much the] a fair Bolſter. 
Horſe's Side, then the upper part of it will bel Saddle for 


The Pack-Saddle, 8. A Side. 
Women. 55 y . | ap 
SADDLE-GALL, the Galling of a Horſe's 
Back with a Saddle ; when it is of no conſiderable 
Depth, it is cured by waſhing with Urine -or 
warm Wine; and ſometimes, when the Wound i 
large, with the ſecond Water, ſtrewirig the Wound 
with the Powder of an old Rope or Flax, and eon- 
ſuming the Proud Fleſh with Colcothar of Vi. 
triol. See Gal d. Back. | i 
SAFFRON.FLOWER, otherwiſe call'd Co. 
cus, is a Bulbous Plant and cultivated in Gardens, 
Grammarians have given it the Name of bx 
derived from xv Frigus, for that Saffron blows 
in Winter: Crocys alſo comes from #9 which 
ſignifies a Thread or Hair, or Weavers' Wool, 
becauſe Saffron when it is dry and in Strings, very 
much reſembles it. The Stamina or Flowers are 
alſo in Greek called 4x for that generally 
ſpeaking, there are no Stamina of any Flowers 
more beautiful, and at the ſame time, more uſeful 

than thoſe.of Saffron, EY Oo 2 
ral, to be a Plant, 


| Saffron is deſeribd in gene 
that from its Bulb, ſhoots forth long narrow 
. Leaves, 
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the Shape 


in the middle of the Flower riſes the Chive, di- 
vided with three Strings, and cut like a Cock's|ing and digeſtive Nature; that an Extran i 
Comb : This Chive is the Saffron, the Cup turns] Flowers fortifies the Heart, purifies ths wy 
to an oblong Fruit, and raiſed three corner.wiſe, | expels Poiſon, and being eaten or arm 
divided into as many Cells full of Seed ſomewhat] motes Spitting, Urine, and the Menſes 0 


round. | ; 
There are two ſorts of Crocus's, the Spring and 


the Fall; ſome have Yellow Flowers, and fome 
Blue, ſome White, and ſome mix'd-colour'd ; 
ſome of them are double, and ſome fingle. 

The true Crocus is that which blows in Au- 
tumn, which ſmells pleaſantly, and whofe Flow. 


ers are commonly of a Red-Purple Colour : This|beſet with ſmall, thin and weak Prick d 
| 4 br the Beauty of ſſtick to the Branches without Stalls TOM 


ſort is very much ſought after J 
its Stamina, ſays the Author of The Retired Gar- 
diner, whereas the Field Crocus is cultivated in 
Gardens, for nothing but a Show. _ 

The true Crocus which our Gardiners culti- 
yate, is multiply'd rather by Bulbs than Seed, 
becauſe the laſt way is tedious ; and beſides this 
Plant produces Suckers enough to increaſe its 
Species in a little time, the Crocus requires a 
pretty ſubſtantial Soil, that is neither too fat, nor 
too lean, to be planted in the Sun, and in open 
Ground. | 

The Time of diſplanting their Bulbs, is always 
when their Flowers are gone, which falls out, to- 
wards Autumn : After theſe Bulbs are diſplanted, 
the Gardener muſt be ſure to keep them always 
Three Weeks without replanting them, and to 
carry them to an Airy Place, yet where the Sun 
does not ſhine, that they may there acquire the 


- Diſpoſitions neceflary for new Productions. 


When he is about planting theſe Bulbs, he may 
do it either in Beds, or the Compartments of a 
Parterre, or in Borders, and there he is to place 


them in Drills drawn by a Line, in Holes Ihree on Hills, and in Barren. Places, and 
Inches deep, and at the ſame diſtance from one] Auguſt and September. 


another: Some diſplant the Crocus in March, 


Leaves, in the midſt of which the Stem riſes, Shillings to Five Pounds per Pound 
and in the extremity of it, grows a Flower 1n the Coſt in the Management may L Apen 
of a Lilly, tis divided into fix Parts, [about Four Pounds. 7 adit 


Mr. Chomel ſays, That Saffron is of ap 


too much, it offends the Head, as 
Smell. Its Chives ſerve to dye Yellow.. 
SAFFRON (Baſtard) a Plant whoſt dun 
2 Cubit high or more, round, ſtrait, hard, wii 
with many Branches, which grow up from abgy 
middle of the Stem: Its Leaves are long, fn 
ſmooth, having pointed Veins even to the ty * 


produces ſtaring Heads, longiſh at to | 
ſcaly like Artichoaks, with ſome 28 — 
underneath Star. like, and they are alſo Pl 
— 1 in July _ Auguſt : They ate foud 
ays Chomell, near Strasburg in Ge p 
cultivated in Gardens, : VOY 
The Flower of this Plant ſerves poor fa 
inſtead of Saffron, in their Victuals: It look 
the Body; the Juice extracted from it, when it þ i{ to h 
freſh, being drank to the Quantity of an Qing = 
in Three Ounces of Chicken-Broth, or Eu $1. 
purges Flegm admirably well. Fl = 
SAFFRON (Wild) in Latin Fuſee anti"; «1. 
by ſome alſo call d Fuſus attraſtabilis, is i H "Thi Pl; 
ly Herb like a Baſtard.Saffron ; except thit ly 1 
Leaves are long at the top of the Stems whit 
Stems are for the moſt part naked without! 
Leaves, and are very rough; Women male ' 
of them inſtead of a Spindle to Spin ; they 
duce at the top a ſort of Buttons or Tufts full 
ſharp Prickles : The Flower is Yellow, aud 
ſome places it is Red: This Plant grows Wl 
foulhn l 


The Seed and Leaves of it taken in Wine and 


ilingly c 


d eaten | 
fortifies 
tue to 


and leave them in the Air till Autumn, when ſa little Pepper, is good againſt the Stinging r this «: 


they replant them, not expecting Flowers till the 
following Year. 


They leave the Bulbs in this Condition Three the Stinging of a Scorpion. 


Years, during which Time they will not want to 


be rents ; but after that they ſhould take with; it conſiſts of an Oaken Frame, latlit & 
the Suckers they have produc'd : Oneſevery ſide, Twelve Inches Square, two Foot Miſh 
thing the Gardiner muſt particularly mind in cul- and two Foot ſquare in the bottom, upot 


away 


Scorpions : It's pretended, that thoſe who d Fome 
this Herb in their Hands, will feel no Pain ng of 
SAFFRON-KILN, a Kiln to dry Safe lof I 


zes and 
clean 
Vine i 


tivating the Crocus, and that is, after the Flower is nail'd a Hair-Cloth, and ſtrain'd hard, . [ater di 


is blown, to gather the Stamina, which grow in] Wedges drove into the ſides, having a fh 

the middle; this ſhould be done early in the Board, and a Weight to preſs it down, welgii Ives: 
Morning, or in the Evening about Sun-ſet ; theſabout a quarter of an hundred. The inf 
way of doing it, is to hold under them a white|the Kiln, is covered all over with the ſicongel 


Paper or Linnen-Cloth, to catch them in. 


onſery 


i belie 
[it is | 


Potters-Clay, very well wrought with 4 || Flegr 


Our Exgliſh Saffron is juſtly reckon'd the beſt|Sand ; the bottom muſt be lin'd with Clay fout d of 
in the World; and after you have gather'd it as or five Inches thick, which is the Hearth fe li ” 11 


aforeſaid, the next Work is drying it, which may] the Fire on, level therewith is to be. made 4 ten 
he done in a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and with] Hole to put the Fire in; the out. ſide M4 
very little Fire, but careful Attendance 3 Three] plaiſter d over with Lime and Hair. 


Pounds thereof moſt uſually making One dry. 


The Advantage of this Plant is very conſiderable, | ſorts, the Red, the Green, the Small, vatie## 
for one Acre may bear from Seven to Fifteen gc. there are only but two ſorts raiſe 
Pounds value; and it has been fold from Twenty "Gardens ; the firſt hath large oblong Lage 
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SAGE, a Plant of which there ate — nd its \ 
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4: Colour, ſometimes of a White Purple, 
7 of ſeveral Colours together, teas 
tony of a ſtrong Odour, but not in the leaſt 
WE: rccable: It has Woody Stems of a dark 
- divided into ſeveral Branches, at the top 
which grow the Flowers, which are ſingle and 
Lips, the uppermoſt of which is ſometimes 
1 and ſometimes crooked ; that beneath is 
1 ided into three parts, rifing in a bunch without, 
ing hollow like a Spoon: From the middle of 
be Cup riſes a Chive, faſtned like a Nail to the 
od part of the Flower, attended as it were by 
vr Embrio's, which in time become a round 
ul inclos'd in a Capſula, which ſerves as a Cup | 
the Flower. The ſecond ſort has leſs Leaves, 
i Whiter Colour, and a ſtronger Odour ; but 
e Stems are like thoſe of the former; ſome of 
bf ſorts have Leaves of ſeveral Colours, which 
nie an agreeable Show in a Garden, where they 
re for Borders or Edgings, and for the plant- 
xs of one for that purpoſe, ſee Edzings. 
This Herb being apt to be infected by Ser- 
nts and Toads with their Venomous Breaths, 
zul before it is uſed, be waſht in Wine, and to 
rereat the Infection of the ſaid Creatures, who 
Wilicely cover themſelves under its Shade, ſome 
nie to have them always grow together with 
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The tender Tops of its Leaves, but principally 
te Flowers, are allowed to be wholeſom in our 
jd Sallads. PX 

This Plant is endued with ſo many and won- 
| Properties, as that the aſſiduous Uſe of it 
faid to render Men immortal. Mr. Chome/ 
ſeribes more particularly ſeveral Virtues to the 
dull Sage; ſaying that it is good againſt all 
egmatick Humours if taken inwardly, or ap. 
Id outwardly : It's alſo good for the Falling. 
eineſs, Lethargy, Palſy, and all Flegmatick 
drums; the Leaves of this Herb being dry'd 
V eaten is proper to hinder Women to miſcarry : 
bortiies, warms and dries. It has a ſingular 
tue to comfort oppreſt and weak Nerves, and 
t this end they prepare Wine of it to be drank, 
d Fomentations, with a Decoction of it for the 
King of the Hands and other parts, and to cre. 
an Appetite and cleanſe the Stomach that is 
lof il Humours : They often uſe Sage in Pot- 
zes and otherwiſe ; it relieves the Head-ach, 
i Cleanſes the Teeth and Gums ; being boil'd 
Wine it creates a Sweet Breath: There is a 
ter diſtill'd from it which clears the Eye. ſight, 
Lanſerye of the Flowers of Sage has the ſame 
nus : Sage-Leaves are uſed inſtead of Tea, 
i delieved to be much more wholeſom : Some 
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flegm. In France the Sa 

0 ge of Languedoc 
N hot Countries has the Preference, be- 
- Y is ſtronger and hotter ; and they renew it 
Lex in that Country in their Garden Bor- 


"rd ne Author defcribing the Wild Sage 
0 id * irtues, ſays, it is very like unto Hore- 
hard except that its Leaves are longer, thick- 


* e n 1m n n 


er, more Hairy, whiter, and of a good 


Smell; that it ſhoots forth ſeveral Branches from 
its Root, which are alſo whiter than thoſe of 
Hore-Hound; that it grows in the Mountains 
and uncultivated Places, and blooms in Augaſt ; 
that it is ſharp and bitter to the Taſte ; that a 
Decottion of its Leaves being drank, promotes the 
Menſes, is helpful in Child. bearing and brings away 
the After- burden; and laſtly, that if one fits down 
on a Decoction of it, it will promote Urine and 
the Menſes. 1 | 

SAINFOIN, calld by _ Holy-day, is of 
two ſorts, the large and the ſmall 3 the firſt is 
call'd Onobrychis major, and the ſecond Onobry- 
chis minor from "Ow; an Afs, and briw to bite, 
meaning that Sainfoin is Aﬀes Foot, tho' it's not 
on that account that People take ſo much Pains 
to ſow it. | | | | | 

The great Sainfoin is a Plant that ſhoots forth 
ſeveral Stalks a Foot long, which creep along the 
Ground ; its Leaves are oblong, narrow, but 
growing broader at the end, Green on the upper, 
and White and Hairy on the under fide, grow- 
ing by Pairs on each fide, and terminating in a 
ſingle Leaf, pointed at the end as well as others: 
The Plants bear Papilionaceous Flowers, like an 
Ear of Corn, very cloſe, and commonly growing 
out of the Angle of the Leaves next the Stalk : 
They are leguminous Flowers, W hite, and ſome. 
times Red, each ſupported by a Hairy Cup, from 
the middle of which riſes a Style, which in time 
becomes a Cod, creſted like a Cock's Comb, which 
turns to a tinged Husk, ſometimes pointed at the 
ends, full of Seeds like little Kidneys, 

The ſmall. Sainfoin differs only from the large, 
in that it is leſs every way, excepting the Husks, 
which are alike. 

Sainfoin grows beſt in Hilly Stony Places; it 
does not thrive well in moiſt Ground : When you 
would make uſe of it in Gardening, two things 
are to be obſerved, firſt, that it be ſown in Walks 
of great Parks; and ſecondly, that thoſe Parks 
be not ſituated in moiſt places. This Plant is 
multiply'd by Seed : When you would make 
Walks of Sainfoin, to make them the neater, 
draw 'em out all with a Line, and ſet them in 
hard Gravell'd Paths on each fide, It looks very 
agreeably, eſpecially when it blows; it ſhould be 
cut down when it is thoroughly. ripe. 

This ſort of Graſs has obtain'd the Preference 
above Clover-Graſs in England, as continuing 
longer in Proof than it; ſo that in ſome parts of 
the Kingdom it has been growing Twenty Years 
in poor Land, and has ſo far improved the ſame, 
that from a Noble an Acre, Twenty Acres toge- 
ther have been conflantly worth Thirty Shillings 


J it is good to fortifie the Brain and to attenu- per Acre, and ſtill continued to be good: It will 


thrive generally on the pooreſt and barreneſt Land 
we have, except in ſheer and ſlight Sands, and 
all Clays, and other cold and wet Lands, which 
are not proper for it; for on rich Lands the Weeds 
deſtroy it; beſides which it does conſiderably me- 
liorate, and not barrenize the Land on which it 
rows, which may be broke up and ſown with 
rn till it be out of heart, and then ſow'd with 

Sainfoin as before. 
Bbbbb 2 .  Sainfoin 
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\ Sainfoin muſt be ſow'd in a far greater quantity 
than the Clover Graſs Seed, becauſe that Seed is 
much larger and higher, and it may be ſown with 
Oats and Barley as the Clover; the beſt Propor- 
tion is Four Buſhel on an Acre, for which the 
Ground muſt be made fine, as is uſually done for 
Barley ; let it not be fed the firſt Year, becauſe 
the Sweetneſs thereof will provoke the Cattle to 
bite too near the Ground, very much to the In- 
jury of the Sainfoin. The beſt Sowing time is 
from the beginning of Auguſt to the end of Septem- 
ber ; but if mix'd with other Grain; then from 
the beginning of February to the end of March, 
and the earlier the better in either Seaſon ; 
but it is better ſown alone then with other 
Grain ; The Land muſt be well harrow'd both 
before and after; much 8 is injurious to it, 
ſo that great Cattle ſhould be kept out of it to 
the third Vear: If preſery'd for Mowing it muſt 
be laid up in the beginning of Aprz/; being cut 
about the middle of May, it makes excellent Hay, 
feeds Beeves admirably well, breeds abundance 
of Milk, that makes excellent Butter; and in the 
Autumn and part of the Winter, Sheep may feed 
upon it, which will fatten them very ſuddenly 
Some ſay they have found a very great Advan- 
tage by Watering Sainfoin in dry Weather, at 
new Sowing of it, which they do with a Water- 
Cart, carrying the Water in a Cask, at the end 
of which there is a Tap which lets the Water 
run into a long Trough, as long as the breadth of 
the Cart, which is full of ſmall Holes. 

Sainfoin is made uſe of in Phyſick inwardly 
and outwardly : It opens the Pores, provokes 
Sweating, and helps Digeſtion. 

SALIENT, a Term in Heraldry, for a Lyon 
in a leaping Poſture, and ſtanding ſo that his Right 
Fore-Foot is in the Dexter Chief Point, and his 
Hinder Left-Foot in the Siniſter Baſe Point of the 
Eſcutcheon, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
Jon 

SALLET, in general conſiſts of certain eſcu. 
lent Plants and Herbs, improved by Culture, In- 
duſtry and Art of the Gardiner; or according to 
others, a Compoſition of edule Plants and Roots 
of ſeveral Kinds, to be eaten raw or green, blan- 
ched or candied, ſimple and by themſelves, or in- 
termingled with others, according to the Seaſon : 
It ſhort, by Sallet we are to underſtand a parti- 
cular Compoſition of certain crude and freſh Herbs, 
ſuch as uſually are, or ſafely may be eaten with 
ſome acetous 3 Oil, Salt, ec. to give them 
a grateful Guſt and Vehicle. X 

he Materials of Sallets conſiſting of Roots, 
Stalks, Leaves, Buds, Flowers, gc. tho' they 
have been treated of under their reſpective Heads 
in the Courſe of this Work, yet having ſcarcely 
conſider'd 'em at all as they have Relation to Sal- 
leting, we ſhall enumerate them and their Uſes 
under this Article. 

1. Alexander, much of the ſame Nature with 
Parſly, is moderately hot, and of a cleanſing Na- 
ture, de-obſtrutting, nouriſhing and comforting 
the Stomach : The gentle freſh Sprouts, Buds 
and Tops are to be made choice of, and the Stalks 


eaten in the Spring, and when blanch'q, in Wi, 


ter likewiſe, with Oil, Pepper, 
themſelves or in Com poſition . hey 15 oc, by 
excellent Vernal Pottage, mile d 


2. Art ichokes, hot and dry, the 

ſlit in quarters firſt eaten — wich nn n 
Vinegar, Salt and Pepper, gratefully ron ny 
a Glaſs of Wine at the end of Meals: When 
der and ſmall they are fry'd in freſh Butter ® 
with Parſly : They ſometimes broil them in "mY 
and as the ſcaly Leaves open, baſte them ty 
freſh and ſweet Oil. The Stalk is blanche 
Autumn, and the Pith eaten raw or broiled : tk 
way of preſerving them freſh all Winter isby & 
parating the Bottom from the Leaves, and thy 
parboiling, allowing to every Bottom a ſmall In 
then glaz'd Pot, burying it all over in freſh nd 
ed Butter, as they do Wild Fowl, ec, or if nn 
than one, in a large Pot in the ſame Bed ud 
vering, Layer upon Layer: They are alſo Prefer 
ved by ſtringing them on a Packthread, a dx 
Paper being put between every Bottom, to hin 
them from touching one another, and ſo hung! 
in a dry place: They are likewiſe pickled, I 
not many Years, ſays Mr. Evelyn, ſince this nd 
Thiſtle came firſt to us from 7caly, improved 1 
this magnitude by Cuiture, and fo rare in 
land, that they were commonly ſold for N 
Shillings apiece, It may be farther obſerv'd, the 
the Stalks of the Spaniſh Cardon, a wild a 
ſmaller Artichoak, with ſharp-pointed Learesg 
lefler Head, being blanched and tender, are fend 
up without Pepper, (Fc. 

3. Baſil imparts a grateful Flavour if not t 
ſtrong, ſomewhat offenſive to the Eyes, and ther 
fore the tender Tops are to be very ſparing 
ufed in our Sallet. 

4. Baulm, whoſe tender Leaves are uſe | 

Compoſition with other Herbs, and the Sprig 
freſh gather'd, put into Wine or other Drinks 
ring the Heat of Summer, give it a n 
Quickneſs. 
F. Beet, whoſe Root, eſpecially of the I 
being cut into thin ſlices and boiled, when coll 
is of it ſelf a grateful Winter-Sallet ; or bai 
mingled with other Oluſcula, Oil, Vinegar, 
tec. There is a Beet growing near the Sea, wid 
is the moſt delicate of all: The Root of the I 
Beet par d into thin Slices and Circles, are bf 
French and Italians contriv'd into curious Fig 
to adorn their Sallets. 

6. Blite, or Engliſh Mercury, call'd by 
Country Houſe-Wives ALGood ; the gentle I 
riones and Tops, may be eaten like Aſparagis 

7. Borrage, whoſe tender Leaves, and F 
eſpecially, may be eaten in Compoſition, but! 
bove all, the Sprigs in Wine. 

8. Bugloſs, in Nature much like the other. 

9. Buds, the firſt Rudiments and Top 
moſt Sallet-Plants, perferable to all other 
tender Parts, ſuch as Aſhen-Keys, Broom. 
hot and dry, and being pickled, are ſprintled # 
mong the Sallets, or eaten by themſelves. * 

Mr. Evelyn likewiſe reckons Cabbages and 


rots in the Number; and Chervil, whoſe _ l 


meats. od etl. — 
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; r Herbs are never to be wanting 
ps with get | as they can be had, being 
our Sallets ong I 
edingly wholſom, and chearing the Spirits; 
her is Cary, when tender, to be rejected; and 
gender Winders of Clavers, with young Nettle- 
5 are uſed in Lenten Pottages. ; | | 
o. The Tops and Leaves of Cru. Sallet are a 
ut of themſelves, ſea ſonably eaten with other 

„the whvle Winter long. | 
de tender Leaves, Calices, Ca puchin, Capers 
\ Flowers of Creſſts, are laudably mixt with 
colder Plants; and the Buds being Candy'd, 
kkewiſe uſed in Stewings all Winter. | 
14, Cicumber, tho moiſt and cold, the moſt ap- 
wed Sallet alone, or in Compoſition, of all the 
fret, if rightly prepared, b rectify ing the 
lar Miſtake of extracting the Juice, in which 
kould tather be ſoaked, nor is it to be over 
led; but par'd, cut in thin ſlices, with a Clove 
two of Orton to correct the Crudity, mace- 
ted in the Juice, often turn'd, and moderately 
ind; ſome eat them as ſoon as they are cut, 
d retain the Liquor, which in Mr. Evelyn's 
inion is the moſt approved Method. The 
Ip in Broth is gently refreſhing; and may be 
ingled in moſt Sallets without the leaſt damage. 
he ſmaller fort know by the Name of Gerckems, 
uriated with the Seeds of Dill and Mango Pickle, 
for the Winter. 

13. Dandelion; tnacerated in ſeveral Waters, 
7 ſomewhat opening, is very wholſom, and little 
lor to Succory, Endive, Ec. 
14. Earth-Nuts, when theRind is pared off, are 
ten raw by Country-People, with a little Pepper; 
(they are beſt boil'd, or rather in Pottage. 
15. Elder- Flowers, infuſed in Vinegar, are grate. 
ll both to the Stomach atid Taſte; but the Leaves 
ng ſome w hat rank of Smell, are not commenda- 
in Sallets, 
16. The largeſt, tendereſt, and whiteſt Leaves 
Endive are beſt boiled, and leſs crude; the cur. 
« are more delicate, being eaten alone or in 
mpoſition ; the ampler Leaves are preferr'd by 
any before Lettice, ,  - 
17. The Stalks of Fennel ate to be peel'd while 
Pong, and then dreſs'd like Sallery ; the tender 
buſts and Leaves emerging, being minced, are 
aten alone with Vinegar, or Oil and Pepper, and 
correct the colder Materials, enter * rly 
= Compoſition : There is a very ſmall Green 
am which ſometimes lodges in the Stem of 
Plant, which is to be taken out, as the Red 
Me in that of Sallery. 1 KS 
18. Flowers, chiefly of the Aromatick Eſcu. 
umd Plants are ble, as being general- 
endow d with the Virtues of their Simples in 
intenſe degree, and therefore may be eaten 
"me in their proper Vehicles, or in Compoſition 
"tother Salleting ſprinkled | them; but 
they give g ſprinkled amongſt them; bu 
Vin Be a more palatable-Reliſh, being infuſed in 
Elder” 3," Pecially thoſe of the Clove:Gilliflower, 
bage 69. 8 Cowſlip, Roſemary, Arch-Angel, 
., e abſolutety forbid the entrance of Car- 
"it ur Sallrng, ang farther than a light 
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unripe Fruit, when the others are paſt, may be 


touch on the Diſh with a Clove thereof, much 
better ſupply'd by the gentle Rocambol. . .. 
20, The Root of Goatsbeard is excellent even 
in Sallet, very nutritive, and exceeding 1 
for the Breaſt; but Hops are rather icinal 
than fit for Sallet, except the Buds and young 
Tendrels, which may be eaten raw, but more con- 
veniently boil e. ; | 
21. Hyſop, Marjoram, Marigold, Sc. going un- 
der the Name of Pot-Herbs, are much more proper 
for Broths and Decoctions, than the tender Ballet; 
et the Tops and Flowers reduced. to Powder, are 
y ſome reſerved for ſtrewings upon the colder 
Ingredients, communicating no ungrateful Fra- 


grancy. 5 
hogs Hedge, or Sauce alone, is cat» 
- 


22. Jack re 14 
tie: Banks ad > —__ 


en as other Sa 
growing: with under t 

23. The ſlender and Green Tops of . Leeks and 
Chibbols, being a little ſhred, do not amiſs in the 
Compolitions of Sallets, . .. 

24. Lettice, by reaſon of its ſoporiferons. qua- 
lity, ever was, and ſtill continues the principal 
Foundation of the univerſal Tribe of Sallets, 
which is to cool and refreſh, beſides its other 
Properties; and it is fo harmleſs, that it may be 
ſafely eaten raw in Fevers : Indeed we meet with 
nothing among all our crude Materials and Sallet- 
ſtore ſo proper to mingle with any of the reſt, 
nor ſo wholeſom to be eaten alone, or in Com 
ſition moderately, with Vinegar, Pepper, Oil, gc. 
as Lettice ; and there was rarely in the laſt Cen- 
tury any other Salleting fery'd up to the beſt Ta. 
bles, with unblanch'd Endive, Succory and Pur- 
ſlane, when Sugar and Vinegar were the conſtant 
Vehicles; but the firſt has been ſince almoſt wholly 
baniſh'd. x WY -S 

25. Mallws, by reaſon of their Clammineſs are 
baniſh'd from our Sallet, tho' by ſome much 
commended and eaten with Oil and Vinegar, and 
ſome with Butter. „„ SOT 10 3% 

26. A perfect good Melon is as harmleſs a Fruit 


as any, and may ſafely be mingled with Sallet, 


in pulp or ſlices, or more 1 9 be eaten by it 
ſelf, with 4 little Salt and Pepper. Mr. Evehyr 
ſays, this Fruit was very rarely cultivated in Ex- 
land, till Sir George Gardener came out of Spai 

and he remember'd when any ordinary Melon 
been ſold for Five or Six Shillings. The ſmall 


pickled with Mango, and are very delicate. 

27. Mint, and more particularly the gentler 
Tops of the Orange.Mint, enter well into our 
Compoſition of Sallets, or are grateful alone, as 
are alſo the other ſorts, with the Juice of Orange 

7548. Mr. Terhi is for banifhing Mubroons 6 
Mr. Evelyn is for ban Maſhrooms out 

of our Sallet-Furniture ; and be thinks em onl 
tollerable in this Climate, if being freſh! and $kil- 
fully choſen; they are to be accommodated with the 


niceſt Care and Circumſpection, ſinee they are 


2 thought to have ſomething malignant 
in them : 


However, thoſe which are eſteem'd 


— and leaſt pernicious, are ſuch as ariſe in rich, 


airy and dry Paſture Grounds, moderately ſwel- 
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ling, round and firm, and underneath of a paliſh 
Saffron Colour, curiouſly radiated in parallel 
Lines and Edges ; which becoming either Yellow, 
Orange or Black, are to be rejetted. 

29. Muſtard is ſo neceſſary an Ingredient in all 
cold and raw Salletting, that it is very rarely to 
be left out, if at all. 

30. The Buds and tender Cime of Nettles are 
by ſome eaten raw, by others boiled, eſpecially 
in Spring-Pottage with other Herbs. 

31. Onions, the beſt of which are brought out 


of Spain and Portugal, being eaten crude and; 


alone with Oil, Vinegar and Pepper, are own'd 
in Sallet, not to be ſ& hot as Garlick, nor ſo 
rank: we ſupply our cold Sallets with the Porrum 
ſectile, Tops of Leeks and Eſchalots, of Guſt 
more exalted, yet not to the degree of Garlick ; or 
by what of later uſe is much preferred, with a 
Clove or two of Rocambol, of a yet milder and 
delicate Nature, which by rubbing the Diſh only, 
imparts its Virtue agreeably enough. 

32. The ſub.acid Orange, ſharpens the Appe- 
tite, exceedingly refreſhes and refits Putrefaction, 
the Lemon is ſomewhat more acute, cooling and 
extinguiſhing Thirſt ; nay the very Spoils of O- 


— 
37. Parſly, an Herb not fo convenient 
crude Sallet, as when decocted on a Medic 1 
count; however, ſome few tops of the — 
Leaves may be admitted. 9 
38. Pimpernel, or our common Bury; k 
ſo chearing and exhilerating a Quality, and f 
nerally commended, that it has admittance in 
all our Sallets ; but a freſh ſprig of it in yo 
commends it to us as its mol genuine Element 
39. Purſlain, eſpecially the Golden ones, wi 
tender, next the Seed-Leaves, with the ww 
Stalks, being _— moiſt and cooling, iz, 
nerally entertain'd in all our Sallets, mingled wy 
the hotter Herbs : It is likewiſe familiarly eh 
alone with Oil and Vinegar ; but with moderat 
as having been ſometimes found to corrupt int 
Stomach; but being pickled it's not ſo apt tow 
ſome eat it cold after it has been boil'd ; the tex 
ly peeping Leaves, tho? rarely uſed, of the Str 
Halimas, which is a fort of Sea-Purſlain, tt 
no unpleaſant Acidule, even during Winte, 
it does not prove too ſevere. 
4o. The larger Roots of Radiſhes are of 
ſliced and put in our Sallets, but they are mu 
inferior to the young ſeedling Leaves and Ray 


range and Lemon being ſhred and ſprinkled a- 
mongſt other Herbs, correct the Acrimony: But 
they are the tender Seedlings from the hot Bed 
that impart an Aromatic exceedingly grateful to 
the Stomach. 

33. Parſnip, firſt boiled, being cold, is of it ſelf 
a Winter Sallet, eaten with Oil, Vinegar, Ec. 

34. Peafe, more particularly the Pod of the 
Sugar-Peaſe, when firſt beginning to appear, with 
the Husk and Tendrels, affording a pretty Acid, 
enter into the Compoſition of Sallets, as do thoſe 
of the Hops and the Vine. 


35. Pepper being of univerſal Uſe to correct Mucilage, into a Diſh of Earthen. Ware; this 


raiſed on the hot Bed, almoſt the whole Ia 
round, affording a very grateful Mordacity, al 
ſufficiently temper the cooler ingredients, li 
Hor ſe-Radiſh being a notable Antiſcorbutick, ny 
be eaten all the Winter, and on that Account 
an excellent Ingredient in the Compoſition d 
Muſtard, as are alſo the thin Shavings mingled 
with our cold Herbs: More particularly ta 
Horſe-Radiſh, whilſt newly drawn out of tk 
Earth, otherwiſe laid to ſteep in Water a conps 
tent time; then grate it on a Grater which bs 
no bottom, that ſo it may paſs through like 1 


and temper the cooler Herbs, and ſuch as abound 
in Moiſture, is an Ingredient never to be omitted 
out of your Sallets, provided it be not minutely 
beaten which is very pernicious, and frequently 
adheres and ſticks in the folds of the Stomach, 
where inſtead of promoting Concoction, it often 
cauſes the Heart-Ach, and fires the Blood, and it 
ſhould therefore be groſly bruiſed. 

36. The Indian Capficum, tho' ſuperlatively hat 
and burning, yet by Art and Mixture is render'd 
not only ſafe but very ——— in our Sallets ; 
for which end take the Pods and dry them well 
in a Pan, and when they are become ' ſufficiently 
hard, cut em into ſmall pieces, and ſtamp 'em 
in a Mortar to Duſt, to each Ounce of which 
add a Pound of Wheat Flower, fermented with a 
little Leaven; knead and make em into Cakes 
or Loa ves cut long ways; re-bake em a ſecond 
time, till they are Stone- hard, pound them again 
as before, and ſearce it thro' a fine Sieve, for a 
very proper Seaſoning inſtead of common Pepper ; 
the Mordacity thus allay'd, be ſure to make the 
Mortar very clean before you ſtamp any thing elſe] 
in it: Ibe Green Husks or firſt peeping Buds 
of the Wallnut.Tree dry'd to Powder, ſerve for 
Pepper in ſome Places? and ſo do Myrtle. Ber. 
ries, | | 


has been diflolved, you have Sauce ſupplyin 


Sallet Furniture, yet the Flowers are al 
welcome in Vinegar. 


Leaf; but in all other reſpects for com 


ing temper'd with Vinegar in which a little Sr 


Muſtard to the Sallet, and ſerving likewik i 
any Diſh beſides. | 

41. The tender Roots of Rampion are eite i 
the Spring like thoſe of Radiſhes. Rocket mil 
be qualified with Lettice, Purſlain, and the 
And tho Raſemary. Leaves are not uſed with of 


42. The Tops of Red Sage well pick d ul 
waſh'd, being often defil'd with Venomous Slim 
and almoſt imperceptible Inſects, with the Flons 
retain all the noble Properties of the other d 
Plants, and therefore we muſt allow the 
Summits of the young Leaves, but principal 
Flowers, in our. cold Sallet. a 

43. Sampier, growing on the Sea-Clitfs, 1 
only pickled, but crude and cold, when you a 
tender, has ſuch Virtue, and ſo far p _ 
our hotteſt Herbs and Sallet Ingredients, that M. 
Evelyn Wonders it has not been long ſince 1 
pagated in our Gardens: He ſays, it does not of 
deed pickle ſo well, as being of a tender Stalk 
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Sallets, it has nothing like it. me 
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be Garden, but eſpecially of the Sea, 
4 of th Ga into our Sallet Compoſition. 


4 s The ren 


of the whitned Stems, which being crimpand 
"+ firſt pecl'd and flit long-wiſe, are eaten 
i Oil, Vinegar, Salt and Pepper: It's almoſt 
er placed, for Its high and grateful Taſte, in 
de middle of the grand Sallet. Caution is to be 
ren of a ſmall Red Worm often lurking in theſe 
talks, as the green does in Fennel. 

 Skirrets are ſeldom eaten raw, but Sorrels 
e never to be excluded out of our Sallets ; and 
praghs is ſometimes, but very ſeldom eaten 
x with Oil and Vinegar. . Spinnage of old was 
t uſed in Sallets, and the oftner kept out, that 
the Crude, the better: and wild Succory with 
he narrow dark Leaf, with Sugar and Vinegar, 
s by ſome eaten in the Summer, and more grateful 
o the Stomach than to the Pallate, 

7. Tajiſy muſt be ſparingly mixt with our, 
old Sallet, and is much fitter, tho' in a very 
mall quantity, for the Pan, being qualified with 
he Juices of other freſh Herbs, at the entrance 
f the Spring, and then fry'd browniſh, is eaten 
ot with the Juice of Orange and Sugar, as one 
the moſt agreeable of all the boil'd Herbaceous 

Diſhes, 

48. The Tops and young Shoots of Terragon, 

ike thoſe of Rocket, never are to be ſecluded 
om our Compoſition, eſpecially where there is 
nuch Lettice. : 
49. The young Stalk of our Lady's Milky or 
Lipled Thiſtle, about the Month of May, being 
peeled and ſoak'd in Water, boiled or raw, is a 
ery wholſom Sallet, eaten with Oil, Salt and 
Pepper; ſome eat them ſodden in Broth, or bak'd 
0 Pies like Artichoaks ; but others prefer the 
tender Stalks boil'd or fry'd. . 

50. The Cimes and Tops of Trick-Madam, 
when young and tender, dreſt as Purſlain, is a 
frequent Ingredient in our cold Sallet. 
$1. Turneps, there are of ſeveral ſorts, but be 
they of what Kind they will, when they are ſown 
upon the hot Bed, an 
Hadi, they do excellent well in the Com poſi- 
ton of Sallet; as do alſo the Stalks of common 
Turneys, when firſt beginning to bud. 

Now foraſmuch as we have had occaſion to 
mention this fine Root on the account of the Uſe 
Kit in Salleting, we ſhall not forget to take no- 
de here, ſince it has not been mentioned elſe- 
Where, of that wholſom as well as agreeable ſort 
d that is partly made of Turneps, which 

— are firſt to peel, and then boil in Water till 
= and tender, after which ſtrongly preſſing out 
uice, mix em together, and when dry, beat- 
X. pounded very fine, with their Weight of 
teat. Flower, ſeaſon it as you do other Bread and 
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1 dit up; and then letting the Dough remain 
p little to ferment, faſhion it into Loaves, and 
' it like common Bread. 

A den We roaſt Turneps in a Paper under the Em- 


eat them with Butter and Sugar. 


do well in our Sallet, as likewiſe the li- 


A few of the Tender Leaves of Scuryy- 52. The Capreols, Tendrels and Claſpers of 
' Vines, like thoſe of Hops when young, have an 
' ag 
der Leaves of the blancht Stalk of with other Sallet. 


no bigger than Seedling } 


—— 


reeable Acid, and they may be eaten alone, or 


53. Viper-Graſs, to ſay nothing of its Medici. 
nal Virtues here, makes a very ſweet. and pleaſant 
Sallet; it muſt be laid to ſoak out its Bitterneſs, 
then peeled, and-it may be eaten raw or condited ; 
but tis. beſt of all ſteep'd with Marrow, Spice, 
Wine, 6#c. as Artichoaks, Skirrets, ggc. ſliced or 
whole: Others bake, fry or boil them. A more 
excellent Root there is hardly growing. 

Having proceeded thus far, without mentioning 
any. other Plants, gc. now wholly diſuſed in Sal. 
leting, we are to obſetve that the moſt” eminent 
Principles of near the whole Tribe of Sallet. Ve- 
getables, incline. rather to Acid and Sour than 
any, other quality, and therefore Skill and'Judg, 
ment are required, how to ſuit and mingle our 
Sallet-Ingredlents, ſo as may beſt agree with the 
Conſtitution-of the Hamours of thoſe who either 
ſtand in need of, or affect theſe Refreſhments; and 
to adjuſt them that nothing may be ſuffer'd' to 
domineer ; and at the ſame time none of them 
ſhould loſe their genuine Guſt, Savour and Ver. 
tue. Again all Edule Plants are not in their Tafte 
and Virtue alike; for as Providence has made us 
to conſiſt of different Parts and Members; both 
internal and external, ſo 2 require different 
* to nouriſh and ſupply them; wherefore the 

orce and Activity of ſome Plants lie in the Root, 
and even the Leaves of ſome bitter Roots are 
ſweet, and ſo the, contrary; and of others in the 
Stem, Leaves, Buds, Flowers, fc. Some exert 
their Vigour without Decoction, others when 
little preſs'd or contus'd ; others again raw and 
beſt in Conſort, ſome alone without any Prepara. 
tion or Mixture at all: The Collector therefore 
muſt take care, that what he gathers ſhould 
anſwer thoſe Qualities ; and that as near as he 
4 they ſhould conſiſt of the very tendereſt Parts 
or 'em. 

Some few things more are neceffary to be ob- 
ſerved out of the often before-mentioned excellent 
Author, as preparatory to the dreſfing of Sallet. And, 

I. Let the Herby Tngredients be exquiſitely 
cull'd, and cleanſed of all Worm-eaten, ſſi ny, 
cankred, dry, ſpotted, or any ways, vitiated 
Leaves; and then let them be rather diſcreetly 
ſprinkled, than pver- much ſobb'd with Spring. 

ater ; i yy Lettice of the Cabbage Kind, 
whoſe Heads are Are r by the outer 
Leaves which cover them. After Waſhing let them 
remain a while in the Cullender, to drain the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture ; and laſtly ſwing em all 
together gently in a clean coarſe Napkin, ahd ſo 
they will be in a perfect Condition to receive the 
following Intinctus. . 

II. The Saller. Oil muſt be very clean, and not 
high Colour'd, nor Yellow; but with an Eye rather 
of a palid Olive-green, without ſmell, leaſt touch 
of Rankneſs, or indeed of any other ſenſible Taſte 
or Scent at all; but ſmooth, light and pleaſant'upon 
the Tongye, ſuch .as the genuine Omphaline. and 


native Lurca Olives. afford; fit to allay the Tart- 
Cecccz2 neſs 
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neſs of Vinegar and other Acids, yet gently warm- 
ing and moiſtening where it paſſes. Some who 
have an Averſion to Oil, ſubſtitute freſh Butter 
inſtead of it z but it is exceedingly clogging to the 
Stomach. | x 

III. The Yinegar and other Liquid Acids muſt 
be perfectly clear, neither ſour, vapid nor ſpent; 
it ſhould be of the beſt Wine-Vinegar whether 
Diſtill'd or otherwiſe aromatiz'd, and inipregnated 
with the Infuſion of Clove-Gilliflowers, Elder, 
Roſes, Roſemary, Naſturtium, c. inrich'd with 
the Virtues of the Plant. Ps 

A Verjuice not unfit for Sallet is made of a 
Grape of that Name, or of the green immature 
Cluſters of moſt other Grapes, preſſed 
into a ſmall Veſſel to ferment. 

IV. The Salt muſt be of the brighteſt Colour 
moderately dry'd and bruiſed, as being the leaſt 
corroſive; It muſt likewiſe be free from Clam- 
mineſs. 

V. As Sugar is pretty rarely uſed in Sallet, 
when it is, it ſhould be of the beſt refin'd, white, yet 
light and ſweet, as the Madera's; nouriſhing, 
preſerving, cleanſing and delighting the Taſte : 
And here it is to be noted, That the Sugar, 
Salt, and Vinegar are to be proportion'd to the 
Conſtitution as well as the Plants themſelves ; 
the one for cold, and the other for hot Stomachs, 

VI. The Muſtard muſt be of the beſt Tewkes- 
bury, or elſe compoſed of the ſoundeſt and weigh. 
tieſt Torkſhire Seed, exquiſitely ſifted, winnow'd 


and freed from the Husks; a little but not over. 


much dry'd by the Fire, temper'd to the Conſiſtence 
of Pap with Vinegar, in which Shavings of Horſe. 
Radiſh have been ſteeped ; then cutting an Onion 
and putting it into a ſmall Earthen Gally-Por, 
or ſome thick Glafs of that Shape, pour the 
Muſtard over it, and cloſe it very well with a 
Cork. There are thoſe who preſerve the Flower 
and Duſt of the bruiſed Seed in a well ſtopt 
Glaſs, to temper and have it freſh when they 
pleaſe: But what is yet eſteemed by ſome beyond 
all theſe, is compoſed of the dry'd Seeds of the 
Indian. Naſturt ium, reduced to Powder, finely bolted, 
and mix'd with a little Leaven, and ſo from time 
to time made freſh, as indeed all other Muſtard 
ſhould be: It's to be noted that the Seeds are 
pounded in a Mortar, or bruiſed with a polifh'd 
Cannon-Ball in a large Wooden Bowl-diſh; or, 
which is moſt preferr'd, ground in a Quern con. 
trived only for this purpoſe. But if you would 
ſee more of this and the other Ingredients, con. 
ſult their proper Articles, as they occur in the 
Alphabet. 

IT. The Pepper, whether white or black, 
muſt not be bruiſed to too' ſmall a Duſt ; which, 
as already caution'd, is very prejudicial. The 
Root of the ſmall Burner Saxifrage being dry'd, 
is by ſome extoll'd beyond all other Peppers. 

VIII. The Tolks of freſh and New-laid Eggs 


boiled moderately hard, are to be mingled and 


maſh'd with the Muſtard, Oil, and Vinegar, and 
part cut into quarters, and eat with the Herbs. 
IX. The Sallet. Diſhes ſhould be of the Holland 


Delf. Ware, neither too deep nor too ſhallow ; 


and put] p 


Pewter or even Silver not at all ſo well 
with Oil and Vinegar, which leave their ſn 
Tinctures; and there ought to be one gf 
Diſhes, in which to beat and mingle the * 
Vehicles; a ſecond to receive the crude 

in, upon which they are to be pour: and! 
with a Fork and a Spoon kept continually fin 
till all the Furniture be equally moiſtned. 
who are good Oeconomitts, pour at firſt the di 
alone, as more apt to communicate and difif 
its 1 than when it is mingled and hex, 
en with the Acids, which they pour on ht f 
all; and it is incredible how ſmall a Quantity a 
Oil in this Quality will ſuffice to imbue : re 
lentiful Quantity of Sallet.Herbs, 

The Sallet. Gatherer ſhould likewiſe be Provide 
with a light and neatly made Withy Dutch ke 
ket, divided into ſeveral Partitions, 

We ſhall conclude this Artiele of Sallets, wih 
adding a few Lines concerning the Dreſlng, 
The Ingredients being thetefore gather'd and pm 
portion'd as above, let the Endive have ll jv 
outſide Leaves ſtripp'd off, ſlicing in the Whit 
In like manner the Sallery is alſo to have th 
hollow green Stem or Stalk trimm'd and divide, 
ſlicing in the blanched part, and cutting the Rox 
into Four equal parts. 

Lettice, Creſſes, Radiſh, Fc. muſt, as din, 
Qed, be exquiſitely pick'd; cleanſed, waſh'd ad 


put into the Strainer, ſwing'd and ſhaken gent), 


and, as you pleaſe, ſeparately or all togethe: 
Becauſe ſome do not ſo well like the blanch 
and bitter Herbs if eaten with the reſt. Othen 
mingle Endives, Succory and Rampions without 
Diſtinction, and generally eat Sallery by it {4 
as alſo ſweet Fennel. 

Guinea-Pepper and Horſe-Radiſh may be | 
out from April to September, and during all tx 
hot Months; and therefore they are only mett 
on'd in the Dreſſing; which ſhould be in thi 
manner : | 

The Herbs being handſomely parcelld 
ſpread upon a clean Napkin, are to be mingle 
together in one of the Earthen Glaz'd Dilbs: 
then for the Oxolcon, take of clear, and — 
good Oil. Olive three parts; of the ſharp Vinegih 
Lemon or Juice of Orange, one part, and I 
therein ſome Slices of Horſe-Radiſh with a itt 
Salt : Some in ſeparate Vinegar gently bruiſe ! 
Pod of Guinea-Pepper, ftraining both the Vi 
gars apart, to make uſe of either, or one alone," 
of both, as they beſt like; then add a * 
Tewkesbury, or other dry Muſtard grated, * 
lie upon half a Crown Piece; beat and milz 
all theſe very well together, but do not pur 
the Oil and Vinegar till immediately before 1 
Sallet is ready to be eaten, and then with 
Volks of two New-laid Eggs, boiled amd Prep — 
as before. taught, ſquaſh and bruiſe them all 1 
maſh with a Spoon, and laſtly pour it al of 
the Herbs, ſtirring and mingling them tl tin 
are well and thoroughly imbibed ; not wy 1 
the Sprinklings of Aromaticks, and ſuch Fo 


as have been already mentioned, if you ! 5 00 


and Garniſh the Diſh with the thin Sake 
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—=- -ſe-Radilh, Red Beet, Barberries, &c. Note, their Tops five or ſix Years, will have their Palms 
vine * Liquids May be made more or leſs Acid, as is] large, and yield the firſt and moſt plentiful Relief 
— 4 agreeable to your Taſte, Theſe Rules and | to Bees, even before Apricocks Bloſſom. | 
f th preſcriptions being duly obſery d, you have a Sallet | The Hopping Sallows yield their Palms before | 
e Table of Six or Eight Fer ſons dreſs d and| other Sallows; and when they blow, which is i 
Hey om moda ted to Art. | ſometimes in May, ſometimes in June, the Palms 
, for the Saler, that are proper to be uſed for are four Inches long, and full of a fine Cotton, of 
ſire very Mont h of the Tear, the Reader is referr'd | which a Pound or two may be gathered in an 
Some 10 the Article Kitchen-Garden, . Hour, which reſembling the fineſt Silk, might 
e 0 SALLIGOT, or WATER-CALTHORDP, in doubtleſs be converted to ſome profitable Uſe 
L Latin, T ribulus Aquaticus, a Plant, whoſe Leaves | by an ingenious Houſewife, if gathered in calm 
by e thick, round, Narrow, indented round the Edges, Evenings, before the - Winds, Rain and Dew 
e otted on the nether. ſide, and ſticking to thick impair them: Some think if it were dry'd with | 
e long Stalks, the Stem is round and pulpy, | Care, it might be fit for Cuſhions and Pillows of [ 
rey WA but thicker at the top than the bottom, the Root | Chaſtity ; that Tree being of old Times reputed | 

« T'Y / 


is long, having certain Tufts like Cheſnuts. The | Chaſte. | | 
gligot has three Points, from whence it has| 'Each Plant of theſe Hopping Sallows after three 
kad the Name of Tribulus; the Pulp within is] Years Rooting, will yield about twenty ſtaves of 
White, and taſtes like Cheſnut-Water: This Plant | full eight Foot in Length. In fat Soils plant them 
ons in Lakes, Rivers, and the Sea. at fix or eight Foot diſtance. Settlings of the 
The Fruit being eaten green is good againſt the | firſt Year's Growth may be planted, but the ſe- 
Stone, and in France ſerves the Poor inſtead of | cond Yeat's are better. A Bank at a Foot diſtance 
Bread in the time of Dearth, If you boil it inf from the Water is better for them than a Bog, 
Hony'd Wine it will cure the Ulcers of the Mouth, or to be altogether immerſed in Water. You 
Gums and Throat. Its Juice is put into Medi-|muſt new Mould them about the Roots every 
cines prepared for the Eyes. ſecond Year. | 
SALLOW, a Tree placed by Cato next the Salloms may be propagated like Vines by courb. 
Orchyard, and preferred to the Olive: It is eaſily ing, and bowing them in Arches, and covering 


== 


lt, riiſed, and of great and univerſal Uſe, of which ſome of their Parts with Mould; alſo by Cuttings 
znd there are ſeveral ſorts : It grows much faſter and Layers, and ſome Years by the Seed: Like. 
th, WA if planted within the Reach of Water, ina Mooriſh | wiſe ſuch Settlings are to be preferr'd which grow 
Kr; Ground or a flat Plain, and where the Soil, be-|neareſt the Stocks. Plant 'em in the firſt fair and 
06 cauſe of extraordinary Moiſture, is not arable or |pleaſant Weather in February, before they begin 
en ft for Meadow; for in theſe Caſes it is an extraor- to bud; they begin near London about the end of 
ol dinary Improvement. Sallows thrive where Birch | December. ; 
lf, and Elder thriye. Let them be cut in the Spring for Fewel, but 
Before you plant Sallows, it is beſt to turn up|in the Autumn for Uſe. In this Twig, as in _ 
> the Ground with a Spade, eſpecially if you deſign lar. Leaves, a Twig or two being twiſted Arch- 
th em for a Flat, The vulgar round Leav'd Salom | wiſe will produce plentiful Sprouts ; and ſudden- 


proves beſt in drier Banks; the 1 4 — ly furniſh a Head. If in Coppices one in four 
require a moiſter Soil, and grow with incredible were a Sallow-ſett, the Profit would recompence 
Celerity 3 the third ſort is of a different Colour, the Care; and therefore where in Woods you 


0 the Twigs reddiſh, the Leaf not ſo long, and of grub up Trees, thruſt in Truncheons of Sallows, 
0 2 more dusky Green, more brittle whilſt in Twigs, | or ſome of the Aquatick Kind. | 
af and tougher when arriv'd to a competent ſizez] The ſwift-growing Sallow is not ſo tough for 
il they are all of them uſeful to the Thatcher. ſome Uſes as the Flower, which makes Stocks for 


The Hopping Sallows are beſt, and of a clearer |Gardiners Spades; but the other are proper for 
Grain ; plant 'em in a moiſt Soil a Foot deep, | Rakes, Pikes, Mopps, esc. Sallow-Coal is the 
and a Foot arid a half above Ground; for then | ſooneſt conſum'd, and the beſt of all for Painters 
trery Branch will prove excellent for future Set. |Scribbets to deſign their Work with. | 
tings after Three Years Growth, being cropt the] When you Graft Sallows, take a Truncheon as 
ſrond and third; the firſt Year's Increaſe will be [big as your Wriſt, of two Foot and an half long; 
ween eleven and twelve Foot long generally; Graft at both ends a Fig and a Mulberry Cyon 
the third Year's Growth ſtrong enough to make ſof a Foot long, and ſo without Claying, ſet the 
Rakes and Pike Staves, and the fourth fit for Stock ſo far into the Ground, that the Plant may 
Byths, Trenching Plows, and other Utenſils for | be three or four Inches above Ground: This, 
the Husbandman. | ſome ſay, will thrive exceedingly the firſt Year, 
Some there are who plant them at full Height, and in three, be fit to tranſplant. The Seaſon 
Others at four Years Growth; but then they are is February. The Shoe-Makers Cutting. Board is 
leſs uſeful for Staves and Settlings, nor do they | made of this Sallow, as being beſt to preſerve the 
dow ſo ſpeedily ; yet it is alſo a conſiderable Im-| Edge of their Knives. See Witow, Ozier, Withy,&c. 
provement, Plant them at five Foot diſtance ande SALMON, a Fiſh very well known to be of 
** Quincunx Order. The worſt Sallows may ſa delicious Taſte: They dreſs this Fiſh feveral 
1 ſo near as to be inſtead of Stakes in ways: A freſh Salmon may be put into a Ragoe 
L Hedge: Some of them, if permitted, to wear made brown, as it were Fricandoes, with Veal Sweet. 
VOLL. II. Ddd d d | Breads, 
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Breads, Truffles and Muſhrooms ; adding good 
and ſome 

for the T . irh be 
following Directions for the Trout may alſo be 
rr Imon larded with ſmall 
fd gips of Bacon and well ſeaſoned, may be 
a gentle Fire, baſting it with White 


Broth or Reef:Gravy as it is ſtewin 
on. Juice hefore it is ſerv'd to 


To 


added: or eſe your 


roaſted b | 
Wine 2— Verjuice, and putting a Bunch of fine 
Herbs, with a piece of green Lemon into the 


| 


Sauce; you muſt alſo with the Dripping, temper 


ſome Oyſters, boil'd Muſhrooms, Capers, fry'd 
Flower, and the Liver of the Salmon, add 
fre white Pepper and Lemon-Juice, when the 
iſh is ready to be ſerved up among the Inter- 
Meſſes. 3 8 

To dreſs the Tail. Piece of 4 Salmon in a Caſ. 
ſerole, after you have obſerved the Inſtructions 
for drefling a Cod-fiſh-Tail under the Word Cod, 
and farcing your Tail-piece of Salmon in the ſame 
manner, bread and bake it in an Oven with white 
Salt, Chibbol, Thyme, a Bay-Leaf or two and 
Lemon-Peel ; when it is ready, put a Ragoe into 
it, and garniſh it with what you have a mind 
to. 

Salmon iz a Ragoe is order'd thus; take a Jowll 
or any other piece of Salmon, cut it into ſlices, 
and bake it in a cover'd Diſh ſet in the Oven, 
with a little Wine, Verjuice, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 
a bunch of fine Herbs, Nutmeg, Bay- Leaves, green 
Lemon, and a little Fiſh-Broth ; in the interim 
having prepared a good Ragoe of Oyſters, Capers, 
fry'd Flower, Muſhrooms, and the Liver of the 
Salmon, turn all upon it, and let it be ferv'd up 
with Lemon-Juice. 

For the dreſſing of a Fowl of Salmon, let it be 
ſealed, larded with little ſlips of Eel's Fleſh, and 
ſeaſoned with Pepper ; then fry it with burnt 
Butter, and afterwards ſtew it in an Earthen Pan, 
with clear Peaſe-Soop, fine Herbs and green Le. 
mons 3 add to tbeſe ſome Capers, Muſhrooms 
and Oyſters fry'd with burnt Butter and a little 
Flower, and dreſs all artificially in the Pottage, 
with Lemon-Juice, as they are ſerving up. 

To dreſs Salmon with ſweet Sauce, having cut 

our Salmon into ſlices, and flower'd 'em, let em 
be fry'd in refin'd Butter; then ſoaking them a 
little while in a ſweet. Sauce made of Sugar, Pep. 

r, Salt, Cloves, Cinnamon and green Lemon, 

t them be ſerv'd up with ſuch Garnitures as you 


think convenient. See Salmon-Pottage under Fiſb. N 


Pottage; and alſo Tourte or Pan- Pye. 


SALPICON, a Ragoe uſually made for large 


Joints of Beef, Veal or Mutton, which are to be 
ſerv'd up roaſted for the principal Side.-Diſhes: 
Having to this purpoſe provided Cucumbers, 
boil'd Gammon, Capon Livers, the Fillets of a fat 


Pullet, Truffles, Muſhrooms and Artichoak-bottoms, 


let all be cut into ſmall ſquare pieces ; but the 
Cucumbers being taken a-part, muſt be fry'd in 
Lard, and well cleared from the Fat, throwing 
in a little Flower; afterwards having fry'd 'em 
again a little while, they muſt be put to the 
reſt of the fore- mention d Ingredients, with good 
Gravy, and all muſt be boil'd or ſtew'd together: 
If you have any Gammon-Eflence, put in one 
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Spoonful of it, and to thicken the 
a good Cullis to be ſprinkled at *y with * 
Vinegar: In the mean while a Hole bens i 
in a ſhort Rib of Beef, or in the Leg of bY 
ter of Veal, all that Meat muſt be tiken s 
which will ſerve for other Farces, and they 
_ _ * —_ be ſubſtituted in; 
oom. alpicon may be ſo ſery Nene 
for « Side BR. du kp 

SALT, a Subſtance that makes a Pungen 
preſſion upon the Tongue, and is diſſolyed ＋ 
ter; there are two ſorts of Salt moſt in co 
Uſe, the Natural and Factitious; the Ny. 
is either Rock-Salt, which is Sal Gem, or 
made by the Sun, and is brought from thejf, 
May, and elſewhere: The Fattitious is projy 
in England, France, and ſeveral other Countr 
being made of Salts of Sea. Water, inſpiſaeq; 
Evaporation and Chriſtallization; that ac 
by Evaporation, which is the boiling of Sg 
ter in great Caldrons till it is dry, and White: 
got by Chriſtallization which is acquir'd by k 
Sea-Water run into Trenches during the how 
Seaſon of the Year, is Grey: This Colour it 
becauſe of its being mix d with a little Earth; 
may be made White, if diſſolved in Water; i 
after it is melted and ſettled, you find in the it 
tom of the Veſſel an Earthy Matter, from whit 
you are gently to pour off the Salt. Water intom 
ther Veſſel; and you muſt evaporate this War 
by boiling it on the Fire: The Salt made Whit 
in this manner is not ſo ſalt as the Grey, beak 
the Fire has ſtifled many of its Points, 

The Property of Sea-Salt is to diſſipate au 
netrate, it purges and dries ; they uſe it in A 
plexies and Convulſions, and put a Spoonful di 
into the Mouths of the Patient; they uſe it alſo 
Suppoſitories and Glyſters ; it diſſipates and tin 
Catarrhs, if heated and apply'd hot to the Net, 

Fattitious Salt is taken as well from Salt Fow- 
tains as from the Sea. 

SALT OF THE EARTH, a Term in 4p 
culture, being the Spirit that renders the En 
fertile; thus ſuch Ground has much Salt, | 
bears always and without ceaſing; another Gu 
has no Salt, that is, it becomes incapable n 
bear any longer after it has yielded ſome Fru. 


a SALTIER, the Name of oned 
HF the Ordinaries in Heraldry, of tt 
Form of St. Andrew's Croſs. 

They tell you that ancient 
was the Figure of an Engine, which 
being ſtuck full of Pins, u uſed 
in ſcaling the Walls of a 


Place. 
Pearl, a Saltier Ruby, was the Coat of the lt 


Earl of Macclesfield. 

The Saltier is often Counter-charg 
Field, and ſometimes quarterly quarte at 

SALT-MARSH, a ſort of Grazing & 1 
near the Sea, which is commonly very rich * 
but as theſe Lands uſually lie very flat, it Gin 
ceſſary to keep all the Water you can from 8 — 
upon them, eſpecially Sea-Water, which "I 
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red, bf 
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imes at a great Expence, according to the 
ach readrh, and Height of the Walls, which 
- be proportionable to their being expoſed to 
the Waves of the main Sea, or of a broad or nar. 
« Creek or River, and of the Riſe of the Tide: 
- in things which are commonly want. 
he two mal 8 | p71 
jog in theſe Lands, are good Water, and good 
<+-lter, which may be remedied in many Places, 
by making Ponds to hold Rain- Water, and by 
hunting Trees and Hedges, which in moſt Places 
a prove of great Advantage to the Grafs, to 
gelter it from the Sea-Breezes, which frequently 
iu the Spring, will cut off the Tops of the Graſs, 
« if it had been mow'd, eſpecially in the Nor. 
thern.Parts : Theſe Lands fatten Cattle the 
neſt of any, and preſerve Sheep from the Rot. 
Bt our Author very juſtly ſays, they would be 
ach better for all ſorts of Cattle than they are, 
if they were better ſhelter'd, and where they 
mot be encloſed round, if Banks were caſt up 
in form of a Croſs, or in the form of two Half. 
Circles, in the middle of the Marſhes, that they 
izht be a ſhelter for Cattle, let the Wind blow 
hich way it will, and planted with Hedges and 
res for the Beaſts to get behind in ſtormy Wea- 

ther, it would be a great Advantage to them. 
Salt. Marſhes, as well as other ſorts of Grazirtg 
rounds, ſuch as Marſb-Lands, Up. Lands, Baggy. 
Lali, Fenny-Lands, Wc. are commonly ſtock'd, 
that is, the beſt of them, with the largeſt Oxen, 
ows and Sheep; the mid-ſort with a leffer 
ne; the more barren with my alone, the 
Rocky with Goats, and the worſt with Rabbets ; 
nothing is of greater Prejudice to the Far- 
mer, than the ſtocking of his Land with Cattle, 

hat are larger than it will bear. 

Before we leave this Article of Salt- Mar ſpes, 
xe hay obſerve, that there are a great many Par- 
els of Land upon the Sea-Coaſt, that would pay 
well for the taking in, if the Crown thought fit 
to 2gree to it upon eaſy Terms; as about Boſton, 
Spalding, and other Parts of Lincolnſhire, as well 
6 elſe-where, where the Sea falls off from the 
Lind, as it gains in other Places ; ſo as that up- 
on the out. ſide of the Sea-Walls upon the Owſe, 
to every Tide covers it with Salt-Water, grows 
great deal of Graſs, and the Owſe is firm to ride 
d, even when the Water is upon it: This Owſe 
When taken in, ſcarce ſinks any thing at all, and 
they dig the Earth for the Walls on the out-{ide 
clit, which the Sea in a few Tides fill up again; 
nd tho' the Sea at high Water reaches but to 
he Foot of the Bank yet ſome extraordinary 
lars once or twice a Year go over the Banks, 
A they are ten Foot high, fifty Foot broad at 
* Bottom, and three at the Top: They give 
Nie the {Obeſe Banks about 2 8 a 
e Earth being all carry'd in Wheel, bar- 
des and the Face of the Bank near the Sea turf. 
Er which ſide the chief Sloap is : whereas in 
* iy about Malden, 8c. the Owſe is like Mud, 
dende Rt you can hardly tread upon it, bearing 
0 1 but a few Weeds; and if any thing of a 
Rank * dug in the Owſe on the out. ſide of the 
b if it is any thing near, the Sea will enlarge 


ſo as to undermine the Walls : For this Reaſon 
they take all the Earth, with which they make 
their Walls from the Tnfide, and tho' the Tide 
commonly comes up to the Foot of the Bank, yet 
they keep out the Spring- Tides there, with a 
Wall of four Foot high, three Foot broad at the 
Top, and ten or twelve Foot at the Bottom, which 
Walls they have made for about four Shillings a 
Pole : This ſort of Owſe, when it comes to be 
inclofed, finks three Foot A curious Gen- 
tleman has obſerved, that Acre of theſe 
Lands, in proportion. to the Diſtance each are 
from London, is not above half the Value of one 
of thoſe gain'd from the Sea in Lincolnſhire. . 
SALT-PETER, a Salt drawn from Earth and 
Stones, and even from old Walls, Caverns, Sta- 
blies, Dove- Cotes, and Places that receive the 
Urine of Animals: This Salt is Acid, that is to 
ſay, compoſed of ſharp and * rts, and is 
diſperſed in the Air, or ſticks to Bodies capable 
to receive it, ſuch as are old Walls built of Plai- 
ſter : It is true that Salt. Peter is ſometimes ma 
by the Urine of Animals, falling upon Stones an 
Earths ; and ſome have thought that all Sa/e-Pe- 
ter comes from that Cauſe, whereas we ſee daily 
that ſome of it is taken out of Places, where there 
never came any Urine at all : This Salt is half 
Volatile, and half like unto Sal Gemm. 8 
There is alſo found Salt. Peter in dry Wea: 
ther in hot Countries, againſt the Walls and 
Rocks in ſmall Chryſtals, which ate ſeparated 
by ſweeping theſe Places ſoftly with a Broom, 
for which Reaſon this is called the Houſewife's 
Salt-Peter, and is preferrable to the ordina 
Salt-Peter for making of Gun-Powder : It mu 
be choſen neat in Chryſtals, eaſily taking Fire 
upon kindled Coals, and this the ents call'd 
Aphronitrum. eee 6 
A good and well. eſteem'd Salt. Peter is import- 
ed from the Eaft-Indies, principally for Gun- 
Powder: It's ſaid that the ſame is found in great 
Quantities near Pegs, and that it is obſerv'd to 
riſe from certain barren Lands in white Chryſtals, 
as near one another as Graſs ; ſo that one may 
eaſily gather and purifie the ſame; which is like 
to our purify'd Salt. Peter.. 1 
SALTS, the Principles which commonly re- 
main after diſtilling, and which being ſeparated, 
purify'd and dry'd, become white any . i 
SAL VOLATILE OLEOSUM, an Excel- 
lent Medicine thus prepared ; take of Sal-Armo. 
niack, and Salt of Tartar, of each half a Poypd, 
powder them a-part and mix them ; put the Mix- 
ture into a Retort, put alſo into the Retort the 
Leaves of Maron Syriacye half an Ounce, and of 
Fartariz'd-Spirit of Wine a Pound and half, im- 
© ng; with the effential Oils of Cloves half a 
m, Cinnamon one Scruple, Nutmegs two 
Scruples, of Marjoram, Lemons and Oranges, 
each one Dram ; put to them two Pound of clean 
Water, and ſet all in a Sand-Furnace, lute on a 
Receiver, and give Fire of the firſt degree an 
Hour and a half; increaſe to the ſecond, in which 


continue five or ſix Hours, or until the white Salt 
which firſt ſhot at the wy of the Receiver, begins 
Ddddd 2 to 
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to melt down: then put out the Fire, and pour 
the Spirit, which will have a great deal of looſe 
Salt in it, into a Viol by it ſelf for Uſe; and the 
Salt hardned upon the upper part of the Recei- 
ver into another. 

SALVE GRATIA DEI; an excellent Salve 
for many external Evils, and beſt to be prepar'd 
about Midſummer, in the following manner: Take 
Vervain, Betony and Pimpernel, of each one 
Handful, ſtamp and boil them in three Quarts of 
White Wine, till one half be conſumed ; then 
ſtrain it thro' a Linnen-Cloth and ſet it over the 
Fire again; put to it one Pound of the beſt Roſin, 
well beaten, four Ounces of Virgins Wax or Yel- 
low Wax, diffolv'd in Woman's Milk, and one 
Ounce of Maſtick well Powder'd ; boil all in the 
Wine till it be melted, ſtirring it well and faſt; 
then take it from the Fire, and put to it a Pound 
of Turpentine, ſtirring it till it be cold: then the 
Salve will riſe aboye the reſt, which you muſt 
take out and labour with your Hands, as Shoe- 
makers do their Wax, and you may make it in 
Rolls, or keep it all together in a Fan: It is good 
for all ſorts of Wounds, new and old, it cleanſes 
and heals, cats off dead Fleſh, and generates new 
it mollifies Boils, draws out Thorns, and breaks 
Impoſthumes: It is good in the Cancer and Fi- 
ſtula, Bruiſes on the Sinews, St. Anthony's Fire, 
and aſſwages Swellings. 

 SAMPIER, an Herb, of which the green and 
ſweet-ſmelling ſort is beſt to pickle, and pre- 
ſerves the Stomach, Liver and Reins: It's ſaltiſh 
and ſomewhat bitter in Taſte, inflames the Blood, 
and is not good for Young Men in Summer, but 
for old in Winter, in a ſmall Quantity. 

SAND, a ſort of ſmall and very dry Duſt, which 
has been found by Experience to be a very good 
Manure for ſtiff Clay Grounds, for as Clays are 
an Improvement to Sand, ſo Sand by the ſame 
Reaſon is an Advantage to cold Clays, in that it 
warms 'em and unlocks their binding Qualities: 
As for Sands found on the Earth, the belt for Fer. 
tility is that which is waſh'd out of High-Ways, 
or from Hills and other Sandy Places by the vio. 
lence of Rains; the common Sand dug out of the 
Earth having no great Fertility in it; only by way 
of Contraction to Clay Grounds they may effect 
much. Sand is alſo uſeful to be mixt with Soil, 
for the raiſing of great Quantities of Soil in Win- 
ter by Sheep, when Folding 1s generally negle. 
Qed; and this to be done by making a large 
Sheep-Houſe for houſing of Sheep in Winter which 
may be Cribbed round about, and in. the middle 
too to fodder them therein; ſeveral Loads of 
Sand either out of the Streets, Highways or Sand. 
Pits may be brought into it once or twice a Week, 
laid three or four Inches thick, and this may be 
continued as long as may be thought convenient; 


Bodies, and Fatneſs of their Dung and Urine, the 
Sand will turn to excellent good Soil, and be more 
ſerviceable upon Land. h 

Very flat Marſh-Land and full of Ruſlies, of a 
black deep Mould, ſuch as they dig Turf in, has 


that which diſtills from the grand Juniper is tit 
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bout dhe 


been much improved by Sand, whi 
Bowden. Downs : It's a ry hot — 
Grain, lying under a Sandy Soil of x 
deep, that bears nothing but Fern and a 
Graſs, which burns away in Summer bein ln 
Buck-Wheat Land : Six hundred Cart Lt 
was laid on a Cheſhire Acre, which is ner . 
ble the Statute-Acre; having laid the Sand 6 
thick, without Plowing of the Land up, it 
ſowed with Oats and Fitches, which yielded ad 
traordinary Crop; it was next Winter well ou { 
with Dung, and the Owner, Mr. Edmoni; + 
the Summer after fourteen Loads of Hay i 
an Acre : It was twenty four Years and 
wards ſince it was firſt ſanded, and it wa; 1 
dung'd in all that time; and the Land that x 
fore was not worth ten Shillings an Acre, cou 
be let for ſix Pound, and it would yield tw 
Crops of Graſs every Year, if there wen! 
certainty of fair Weather to make the Hay u 
See Sea. Sand, Water-Sand and Mortar. 
Beſides the common Domeſtick uſe of $a 
it is a conſiderderable Ingredient in makin 
of Mortar, and of all the three forts which x 
Pit, River and Sea. Sand, the firſt is the beſt, af 
of all Pit Sand, that which is whiteſt, is by lo 
Experience found to be the worſt for this puri 
but of all River-Sand, that which is found in tk 
falls of Water is beſt ; becauſe it is moſt purgedatl 
the Sea Sand is the worſt of all. The Pit Sink 
becauſe it is fat and rough, is therefore uſed i 
Mortar for Walls and Vaults, and the River Sm 
is very good for your rough Caſting of Wall 
All Sand is good in its Kind, if being ſquel 
and handled ; it crackles : and if being put up 
3 White Cloth, it neither ſtains nor make 
foul ; but that Sand is bad, which being mingle 
with Water, makes it dirty and muddy, and whid 
has been a long time in the Air, becauſe it il 
retain much Earth and rotten Humour, and them 
fore ſome Maſons will waſh their Sand befor 
they uſe it. Sand at London is commonly Sold 
3 5. per Load, 36 Buſhels to the Load, and ben 
different Prices in other Parts. 
SANDARAC, a Roſinous Gum, drawn Vf 
way of Inciſion from two Trees, of which the 
is the great Juniper, and the other Oxycedn; 


moſt common, the other is more ſcarce, ! 
conſequently the more eſteemed : They impor 
Sandarac from Africa in tranſparent, {binils 
and bright Tears, of a White Colour, and inclinits 
to that of Lemon Colour. | 
As for the Uſe and Property of Sanda, 
enters into the Compoſition of Plaiſters, 1s inciline 
and attenuating ; it's good both to diffolve 4 
ſtrengthen ; it makes the Baſis of Painters Vi 
niſh; it is with Sandarac they do Paper of ® 
give it a white Colour, and to make It more fm, 
to the end the Ink may not fink in, and that! 
Writing may appear fairer. : F 
SANDING, a Term in Gardening, fig" 
ing the placing of Sand in an Alley, that "yy 
appear always handſom, and hinder the Glas 


been found by Experience in Cheſhire to have 


grow: They commonly make uſe of River bt 
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hen they cannot get that, they take ſuch 


ut ＋ can find in the Earth; as for thoſe 


om time to time to dreſs it. In Sand- 


1 then ſtrew Sand about an Inch and an half, or 
o Inches thick upon it. 
SANDY-GROUND : See Earth. | 
SANGUINE, a Term in Heraldry, for the 
Jour uſually call'd Murry, being of Lake with 
little Spaniſh Brown : It is repreſented in En. 
raving by Hatches like Purpure: It's moſtly uſed 
the Coats of Knights of the Bath; when it is 
xn by Nobles it is called Sardanix, and in the 
wats of Sovereign Princes they call it Dragons- 


l HET 
SANGUINES, Perſons that have too much 
ood in them; they are generally full of Vigour 
xd good Humour'd : However tis dangerous to 
ave too Much 2 8 _ No 12 
nd Bathing are uſeful, and theſe ſmall Reme- 
jez often repeated will prove a Cure; or elſe take 
e Powder which the Emperor Charles V. com- 
jonly uſed, and is made of two Ounces of Sage, 
Ounce of Lavendar, as much Hyſop and Mint, 
if an Ounce of Clove, and of Nutmeg, of Cin- 
mon, Ginger, Grains of Paradiſe, Zedoar and 
Flanga, and two Drams of Calamus Aromati. 
us, three Drams of Juniper-Berries, and an Ounce 
Poppy-Seed, all well pulverized, with an equal 
eight of Sugar-candy : The Doſe is a Spoonful 
| the Morning faſting, and two Hours after Sup- 
t. They ſtrew upon the Heads of Sanguine 
feople the Powder 5 1 or elſe uſe 
enges of Diarrhodon Abbatis. 
* for Bilous, n and Lean io 
dns, they muſt not ſtudy much, nor uſe any Ex. 
cciſe preſently after Meals; let em drink faſt- 
g two Glafles of Water with the Juice either of 
Urange, Verjuice, or Sorrel; or elſe let 'em in 
_ of M ans ro, we og nes 
| dyrup of Violet, with five or ſix Drops 
t the Spirit of Sulphur, or Vitriol; or they 
ay drink Oxicrat, that is, Water with a little 
17 55 2 find the 3 riſe. 1 
Let em ed once or twice a Year, an 
urged three or four times a Year with ſix Drams 
f we Conketion of Hamech, difſolved in a Glaſs 
e ion of Polypody and Sena. 
CL, in Latin Sanicula, a Plant that at 
ot its Branches produces ſmall white Buds 
E. like Strawberries; its Leaves are as it were 
Ay. 3 and the Stalks a nn 
d 10It, this Plant grows upon Hills an 
— and is « kind of Cinque-Foil, that 
| ay and June. | 
+ cle has a Bitterneſs therein which ſhews 
ho ringent, and its Virtues are the ſame as 
Tr 4 Cinque-Foil ; a decoction of its Leaves 
Ir, romel, being drank, is good for the diſeaſes 
© Lungs, to appeaſe the Belly-Ach, for the 


here they can have no Sand at all, they 
Earth in their Alleys as it is, and 
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Cure freſh Wounds; and hence it is that it has 
had the name of Sanicula. Being prepar'd in a 
Plaiſter, it is admirably for Ruptures. 
- SAP, a Subſtance by Monſieur: Chomell de- 
ſcribed to be a ſucculent Liquor, or liquid Juice, 
which ons originally nothing but pure Water 
in the Earth, becomes a Water accompany'd with 
natural Qualities, that is of Salt from the Earth, 
it afterwards paſſes into the Roots either by way 
of Attraction or Impulſion, as ſome Philoſophers 
believe: This Water being in the Roots, has 
been preſently by the Operation of theſe Roots 
converted into Sap, that is to ſay, into a Liquor 
conformable to the Nature of the Tree or Plant 
which it ought to nouriſh, improve, make to 
grow and multiply; for every Sap differs accord- 
ing to the difference of the Vegetables: In ſome 
it is viſcous and Gluey, as in ſome Fruits, in others 
it's watery, and particularly ſo in Vines: In ſome 
others it is white and like Milk, as in Fig-- Trees, 
Titimales, tc. ä 

The nature of this Sap has two Properties, the 
one is to riſe up readily to the extreameſt parts of 
the top of the Branches thro' Channels form'd by 
Nature on purpoſe, between the Wood and, the 
Bark, and to convert it ſelf partly into Wood and 
Bark, and partly into Leaves, Buds, Fruit, Cc. 
the other property is to extend, thicken and mul. 
tiply new Roots, by readily imparting to them 
the Virtue which their Mothers had. 

An Ingenious Author's Sentiment of Sap is ; 
that it proceeds from the Salt of the Earth, and 
he ſays he knows by Experience, that this Salt 
could produce no effect, if it were not diffolved 
by the humidities from above, ſuch as Rain and 
Snow ; for while this Salt adheres cloſely to the 
Earth, and makes but one ſolid Maſs with it, 
it's incapable of any Action; but by the means 
of Rain, Snow, and other Waterings, this Salt 
diflolves and mixes it ſelf with all the parts of 
the Earth, and thofe parts being thus animated 
and put into motion, diſtribute and communicate 
themſelves afterwards to the Roots of Trees, 
which are nouriſh'd by them, ſo that this matter 
growing Liquid, turns to Sap by the Action of 
the Roots; and of this he made the following 
Experiment, | | 

He fill'd two Pots with Earth as dry as Aſhes, 
and ſow'd Pot-Herb-Seeds in both of them; he 
water'd the Earth in one of the Pots, and the 
Seed came up very well, tho' it did not come up 
at all in the Pot where the Earth was not water'd, 
which is an unqueſtionable proof, that without 
the help of Rain or Waterings, the Salt in the 
Earth would have no effect as to vegetation. - 

SARPLER, otherwiſe call'd a Pocket, a half 
Sack of Wool, a Sack is 80 Tod, a Tod 2 Stone, 
and a Stone 14 Pounds: This in Scotland is call'd 
Serplicth, and contains 80 Stone. 

SATYRICON : See Orchis. 

SAVIN or SABIN-TREE, in Latin Sabina, 
a Plant of which there are two ſorts, viz. the 
Garden and the Wild Sabin ; the Garden or 
Cultivated Sabin, is a ſmall green Shrub, that 
ſends forth extended Branches, whoſe Leaves 
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are like thoſe of the Tamarinds, but thicker, 
harder, and not ſo Green: They are garniſh'd 
with certain prickles, have a pretty ſtrong ſmell, 
and a biting and burning Taſte: The Fruit is ſome- 
times red and large, and ſometimes ſmall, and of 
a deep Blew, and hence it is that ſome diſtinguiſh 
two ſorts of Savin of this kind. : 

Savin is of an inciſive, penetrating, operative, 
and attenuating quality; the Leaves being drank 
in ſome Wine provoke Urine, and even Blood ; 
they very much forward the Menſes: They make 
a Powder of them, which being incorporated with 
freſh Butter, they give a dram at a time to 
Aſthmatical Perſons ; the Juice of Savin being 
drank to the weight of two drams with a dram 
of Borrage, helps Women in Labour to bring 
forth; but 'tis not uſed unleſs in Caſes of extremi- 
ty for there is Danger, and the Child may be 

i'd. | 

The Wild Sabin in a Tree that grows as big 
as the Almond-Tree: The Body of it is thick, 
and the Wood very hard, of a dark red Colour 
within, and cover'd with a dark red Bark : The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Cypreſs, and have a 
bitter taſte; the Fruit is round, and as big as a 
Juniper Berry, green at firſt, but as it ripens be- 
comes of a darkiſh blue: This Tree grows in 
Woods, on Mountains, and other unfrequented 
Places: They alſo in ſome places Plant it in Gar- 
dens: It may have the ſame properties as the 
former; but it is not uſed in Phyſick. 

SAUNDERS, the Wood of a Free, which 
grows in India to the bigneſs of the Walnut-Tree, 
and has Leaves that are very green and like 
thoſe of Lentisk. There are three of Saunders, 
viz. the Yellow, the White, and the Red, the 
firſt is the beſt, and moſt aromatick of all; but 
there is but little of it to be had: The Red 
holds the middle Rank between both. 

You muſt make choice of that which is of a 
ſolid and heavy Subſtance, that is neither rotten 
nor Wormeaten: You muſt not make ufe of 
that which you meet with in Shops when it 

ricks the Tongue, as the Yellow often does, 
cauſe that is Cedar and not Saunders, and does 
rather heat than cool. 

The Red Saunders will not dye as Braſil Wood 
does, neither is it ſo hard nor ſo heavy; It ſome. 
times happens that it has a ſweet ſmell, but that 
it borrows from the Yellow Saunders with which 
it is brought into Europe from India. 

The Third fort of Saunders is quite cold and 
dry to the third degree; the Red is colder than 
the Yellow: They are all cordial and aromatick, 
but particularly the Yellow, becauſe it is more 
Odoriferous. 

SAVORY, in Latin Satureia, a Plant de- 
ſcrib'd in general to have Stems that are round 
and as hard as Wood, they grow u Foot, or a Foot 
and a half high, the Leaves are hairy and ſmall, 
but larger than thoſe of Thyme, and like thoſe 
of Hyſop, of an agreeable Taſte and Smell ; the 
Flowers are of a white, and inclining to a 
purple Colour, they grow as it were in the 


Nutmeg and fine Herbs chopt very ſmall: Ide 


incloſed in Cods: This Plant grows 
and flourifhes in Tune. 1 Caring 

There are indeed the inter and 5 
Savory, the letter being annual and raiſed 
Seed; but the other ſurvives many Winter ,* 
is increaſed by Scions as well as by Sed. 
are both as to the uſes of them well dem 
Kitchen; the Leaves being uſed in ſome R 
and particularly among Peaſe and Beans, " 

As to the Medicinal Virtnes of Savory, it 
tenuates particular Humours, diſpels Win by 
Digeſtion, whets the Appetite, firengthens the 
Stomach, takes away Loathing, and brighten 
the Eye-ſight ; It's good for obſtructions of the 
Womb, and they make uſe of it externally g 
diſpel Humours, and to allay pains of the Bing 
Its Leaves being reduced into Powder and du 
in Wine, are good. for the diſorders of the Bra 
Lungs and Bladder. Its ſaid that being put im 
Beds, it kills Fleas. | 

SAUSAGE, a ſort of Food that is very we 
taſted, and Sauſages are prepar'd divers ways, 

To make Pork Sauſages, let ſome Pork w 
Leaf-Fat out of the Hogs. belly be chopt (ml 
well ſeaſon'd and mixt with a little Parſſj, othe 
fine Herbs and a Shallot : If you would have n 
more delicious than ordinary, it will be requiſite 
alſo to mince your Breaſts of Capons or fat Pulets 
with a little raw Gammon and Aniſe, in the 
ſame manner as for white Hogs. Puddings: Wha 
the whole mixture is well order'd and ſafonl, 
add a little Gammon of Eflence, it may h 
bound with the Yolk of an Egg; afterwards har. 
ing provided Sheep-Guts that are well cleanſe, 
according to the thickneſs you would have yout 
Sauſages to be of; they may be made of a cone. 
nient length and Broil'd upon Pepper, or Fry'd in 
order to be ſerv'd up to Table. 

The ſame Compound or Farce may alfo bt 
wrapt up in a Veal Caul, and dreſt as Capons 
Livers in Cauls; for which See Capons Liver. 

Veal Sauſages are made in the ſame manner; 
after having minc'd part of a Fillet of Veal, wit 
half as much Bacon, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt 


may alfo be broil'd on the Grid-Iron, with ti 
Paper underneath, and ſerv'd up with Muliard 
as the former among the Side-Diſhes. 
To make Royal Sauſages or thick Savf#t 
having provided ſome Fleſh of Partridges, and 0 
a fat Pullet or Capon, a little Gammon ot off 
Bacon, and a piece of a Leg of Veal, all raw #! 
Parſley and Chibbols, let em be well chopt with 
Muſhrooms and Truffles, ſeaſon'd with Pept 
Salt, beaten Spice, and a Clove of Garlic, , 
ding alſo two whole Eggs, three or four Fol 
and a little Milk Cream; then roll up this — 
into thick Pieces, according to the quantities? 
you have of it, and to the end that it ma 1 
dreſs'd without breaking, let it be wrapt UP 10 
very thin ſlices cut out of a Fillet of Veal, 1 
beaten flat upon the Dreſſer for that pete * 
as the Sauſage may be made at leaſt as thek 
Man's Arm, and of a convenient Length: 


Arm-pits of the Leaves; the Seeds are round and 


they are thus ordered they muſt be put 5 
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pan, with a great many thin ſlices of 
, 2 döe Nate, and ſtopt up cloſe; cover- 
pot with Beef Stakes and other Bacon Bards. 


DP, ſt afterwards be ſet between two 
* uin care that they be not too quick, 
; our Sauſages muſt be Bak d or Stew'd in 
ag ; manner about eight or ten Hours: As foon 
hey are ready, let them be remov'd from the 


ſet to cool in the ſame Pan 3 then they 
1 4 "really taken out, ſo that none be broken, 
al the Meat round about muſt be taken away 
th the Fat. At laſt you may cut the Sauſages 


| ces With a ſharp Knife; and ſet them in 
7 h e — in a Diſh or Plate, to be ſerv'd up 
u to the Table; if there be occaſion at the ſame 
Ee to make a Galantine, with the Royal Sauſages, 
drank may be dreſt in the ſame Stew Pan. 


The Normans eſteem the Sauſages of Pont Aude. 
very much, and ſay they are moſt excellent 
duals, and they ſend em to Paris for a Rarity. 
Very many value the Bolggnia Sauſage above 
others, and to make theſe, take Fat and Lean 


« ork, which muſt be chopt very ſmall, and to 
me and Twenty Pounds of it, you are to add a 
other Wound of Salt and Four Ounces of whole Pepper, 


ith a Pint of white Wine Paris Meaſure, and a 
bund of the Beaſt's Blood, then you are to knead 


ers id work it well together for a quarter of an 
tte our and better; fill the Guts therewith, and 
V hen t a Napkin about 'em, for fear when you come 

preſs the Maſs, the Guts ſhould burſt; you 
} ie uſt divide them into ſuch I as your 
. ended bigneſs requires; and tye the Guts with 
nſed, Packthread 3 hang em in the Air, or in the 

oak to dry, and when they are dry'd, cut, if 


bu think fit, the Skin which ſeparates one Sauſage 
om another; for Worms may get into it; rub 
m with a little Oil of Olive, and when you have 
ieanſed em from the Duſt that muſt be upon 
„ put em into a glaz'd Earthen Pot, cover it 
th its common lid; and thus you may keep ein 
$ long as you pleaſe good, without any danger 
Corruption. 

There is another ſort of thick Sauſage call'd 
ſome a Royal Sauciſſon; to make which purſue 
de following Method; having provided ſome 
eln of Partridges, and of a fat Pullet ot Capon, 
little Gammon and other Bacon, and a piece 


e Leg of Veal, all raw with Parſly and Chib. 
d of Bo! let them be welt chopt with Mufhrooms and 
ther ruffles, and ſea ſon'd with Pepper, Salt, beaten 
em ier, and a Clove of Garlick, adding alſo two 
ith "ole Eggs, three or four Volks, and a little Milk 
Px" Cream, then roll up this farce, into thick pieces, 
10 wording to the Quantity you have of it, and to 
lis We" end it may be drefſed without breaking, let 
ſe F wrapt up in very thin ſlices, cut out of a 
* let of Veal, and beaten flat upon the Dreſſer, 


* purpoſe; ſo that the Sauſages may be 
Ni alt as thick as a Man's Arm, and of a conve- 
at length: When they are thus ordered, they 


+ Row thin ſlices of Bacon at the Bottom, and 
wn. up Cloſe, covering them with Beef Stakes, 
"er Bacon Bards: The Pan muſt afterwards 


be fet het ween two Pires, taking Care that they 


be not too quick ; and the Sauſages muſt be Bax d 
or Stew'd in this manner for eight or ten Hours: 


mult be put into an Oval Stew. pan, with a great 


As ſoon as tity are ready, Yet them de remov d 
from the Fire and left to cbol in the fame Pan; 
then they muſt be careſtiy taken out, and all the 
Meat round about mmuft de taken away with the 
Fat: You may at laſt cut the Sauſages into ſlices 
with a ſharp Knife, and ſer them in good order 
in a Diſh or Plate, to be fer vd up cold to Table: 
If there be occafion to make a Galantige at thi 
ſame time, with the Royal Sau ſages, it may be dreſs 
in the ſame Stew Pan. * 

SAW, a very neceſſary Inſtrument for a Gar- 
diner, which he imploys to cut off the Branches 
which he cannot take off with his Pruning Knife 
and What is cut with a Saw looks always ver 
neat, after the Roughneſs the Saw has left, has 
been ſmoothed over with a Knife, - 

SAW-DUST, the duſt made in Sawing of Tim: 
ber, which being rotten, or indeed any rotten Woo 
whatever, mixt with Earth, makes heavy Lan 
light, and fertilizes the ſame exceedinply, = 

SAW-WORT, in Latin Serratulx, a Plant 
different from Betony; the Stem is of 4 Purple 
Colour, ſlender and laden with Branches before 
it ſhoots; the Leaves are like thoſe of Betony; 
and indented round; but when it produces its 
Stem, its Leaves are like thoſe of the great Vale. 
rian, tho the higheſt are the ſmalleſt, its Flowers 
are of a Purple Hue; it has a pretty may Robts: 
It grows in Woods eſpecially in Bohemis, — 

The whole Plant being drank in ſome White 
Wine, is good for thoſe that fall from a Pfeci- 
pice: The Wine wherein it is boib'd, cleanſes and 
heals Ulcers ; they uſe it by way of fochentation 
to qualify the pains of the Piles. Dyes uſe it 
in the Colouring of their Woollen:Cloths. 

SAXIFRAGE, a Plant of which there gre 
three ſorts, the firſt has a number of ſimiall ſlender 
Branches, bearing ſmall, narrow and ſhbtr Leaves; 
by equal Intervals: Its like Thyme, ffor whicl 
it cannot be diſtinguiſh'd but by the Taſte; the 
Root is big enough and deep; bein divided intd 
ſeveral Branches: This Plant grows in rof{$h and 
ſtony Places, and flouriſhes in Fully rid Aug. 

The properties of it are to Heat; Cleanfe; Oper 
Subtilize and Diffolve ; being bofled im fome Wire; 
it is good fot thoſe that are Fevetiſh; that catihöt 
make Water, and are ſubje& tb Sighthg : It witl 
likewiſe break the Stone in the Kidneys, from 
whence it has the name of Sax itt, as well as 
the other following Sorts. 2 5 

The ſecond is Branch'd like Epſtlifitie; jog the 
n are ſeparated from one another at the 

op and intermix'd below, beitg ſlender lke thoſe 
of Wild Thyme, and divided by Riots or. Fofnts; 
the Leaves which grow two and two from thefe 
Joints, are long and narrow; A (mall fon 
Flower appears at each end of the Branchds, like 
Pinks, and indented on the Edges. ; 
This Plant grows abundantly im the dry and 
arid Mountain of Platre, between Cyprus and 
Malburg, in England, France and Itdly; with 
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blofloms in June and July: If you boil it in Wine 
Eeeee 2 and 


rub all the parts of his Body that are infected 
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and drink it readily 3 it has much the ſame] But if this Diſtemper attacks en U 


Virtues as the former, and it likewiſe ſtops the 
Hickup. 
The third ſhoots forth a Stem like that of Fen- 
nel, is ſomewhat longer, ſmall, ſlender, having a 
Taſſel at the end of each Branch, which contains 
a Seed, like that of common Parſly, but longer 
and odoriferous ; the Leaves are ſmall ſomewhat 
like thoſe of Fennel, but thinner and more bare; 
the Root is Whitiſh, and taſtes like a Parſnip : It 
| atk in dry and barren Grounds and among 
tones ; it flouriſhes in May and June: This Plant 
has the ſame Virtues as the firſt, and true Saxifrage 
of Dioſcorides, and is Diuretick. 

SCAB, a Diſtemper in Black Cattle, that is 
cured with us after the following manner; take 
the Beaſts own Water, Salt, Butter, and White 
Wine Vinegar, with a little Sallet Oil, and 
Brimſtone, blend all together and rub it on, and 
it will mend him preſently. 

SCAB or ITCH, a Diſtemper in Horſes, cau- 
ſed by over-heated and corrupt Blood ; for which 
the Horſe muſt be Bled, and then Purg'd ; take 
ſome of the Root of Wild Cucumber, reduced 
into Powder, and mix it with ſome Wine, infuſe 
the whole cold for three Hours, in a pint and a 
half of White Wine, give it him to drink, and he 
will be ſoon well. 

As for this Diſtemper when it appears out- 
wardly, you may at the Apothecaries buy ſome 
of the Ointment call'd EZgypriacum, or that call'd 
Unguentum Apoſtolorum, with which you are to 


with this Evil. 

Another Preſcription is to take two Founds of 
Freſh Butter, ſome Quick.Silver, and ſome dry'd 
Bones, mix the whole together in a Por, then 
rub the Horſe with this Ointment every ſecond 
Day till he is well. 

You muſt cauſe him to ſwallow a Decottion of 
Scabious, or a pint of White Wine, wherein you 
are to diſſolve an Ounce of Cinoper, a little Cruſt 
of Bread, and an Ounce of Brimſtone fix'd with 
Decoction, which you muſt give him to drink for 
four Days together. 

SCAB, a Diſtemper incident to Sheep, and oc. 
caſion'd by cold Rains, or by too much Heat which 
affects them, when they have been Shear'd, and puts 
them all into a Sweat, or elſe when the Flyes do 
much Torment them. | 

Io begin the Cure of this Diſtemper, in caſe 
it attacks em in Summer-time; they conduct all 
the Sheep that are thus diſtemper'd to a River or 
Brook, in which they waſh them, and then rub 
'em with the following Ointment, 

Take ſome Brimſtone reduced into Powder and 
the Root of Cyperous, as much of the one as of 


Weather, you muſt not waſh the Sheen.“ 
only content your ſelf to anoint them wt 
Ointment ; then waſh them with Ly "A 
that with fair Water: Keep them then — 
in a place by themſelves ſeparate from ted 
Sheep, becauſe they will infect them: If, 
could with an Iron Inſtrument cut out the. 
of the Diſtemper which ſeizes them 'twou! 
5 more expeditious way to have em Curl; 
e — very often when you are abo! 
Our way in England for the curing of th 
in Sheep, when they are ſhorn, is fo oY 
waſh em three days before, and after lber 
to anoint them with this Ointment, viz, 1 
Juice of Tares, the Lees of Old Wine, or of Pug 
lukewarm, and Olive Leaves, of each an ms 
Quantity, which being mixed together rab 
therewith, and in three or four Days the hi 
will be conſum'd ; then plunge em if they an 
near into the Sea; if not waſh em with bg 
Water long kept, and Salt mixt with it, a ling 
boil'd, and it will keep them free from this I 
temper all that Lear: This by way of prerm 
on; but if thro' neglect, or otherwiſe they a 
actually Scabbed, ſome anoint them with Brig 
{tone and Cyperous pounded with white I 
and Butter; others do them over with the dir 
or puddle where an Aſs piſſes: Some make uſd 
Stale Urine to waſh 'em with, and you may cur 
this Diſtemper by waſhing it with Urine, af 
anointing it with Sulphur and Oil. 
SCABBED HEELS or FRUSH; a Dit. 
per in Horſes, wherein the Fruſh ſometimes fil 
away by degrees, by reaſon of an eating Sk 
which pierces to the quick, and occaſions ſo g 
an Itching, that the Horſe cannot walk withou 
halting ; but thoſe Sores are not ſo Dangerous 
they are Troubleſome and Painful : Before tk 
Horſe grows Lame, his Feet ſtink like oldrotta 
Cheeſe, ſo that you may eaſily diſcover the u 
ture of the Grief, ſince *tis impoſlible to come 
into the Stable without perceiving the ſinell; al 
beſides, the Horſe beats the Ground from tins 
to time with his Feet, by reaſon of the intoler 
ble Itching in thoſe parts. 

To begin the Cure, you muſt pare the Frul 
with a Buttreſs as near as you can ; then quend 
a ſufficient quantity of unſlack'd Lime and Vit 
gar, ſtrain out the Liquor, boil it, and throw! 
boiling hot upon the Fruſh ; after which apple! 
reſtringent Charge of Powder of unſlack d Lim, 
mix'd with the Second Water of the black Ke | 
ſtringent, made of Soot, Vinegar, and Whites a 
Eggs : The Counteſs's Ointment is very uſefu | 
in this Caſe, for it performs the Cure in ti 


the other, put ſome Quick-Silver to it; mix 'em ſor four Applications, but the Drefling muſt be «fl 
with Wax and Burgundy Pitch, which muſt firſt on with 8 2 p 


be melted, incorporated the whole except the 
Quick-Silver, and rub the Scabbed Sheep with it 
every Evening for three Days ſucceſſively ; after 
which they ſhould be waſh'd in the ſame River 


If the Diſeaſe returns, after you have clean Wl 
the Sore, apply the Neatherds Ointment, ul 
will heal them, tho' the internal Cauſe can hardiſ 
be remov'd ; and beſides the Horſe ma) be ke 
Blood in the Toe from time to time; al ® 


as before. 


Ointment 
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14 are alſo good in this Caſe. 

45 Ef reation, you mult often pare the 
lb, and rub the place once or twice with the 
. 4 Water, which will conſume part of the 
cruption, and dry up the Root of the Scabs 
"effectually, that they will not break out again 
4 1 long time; then bathe the part every Day 
wh the following Water Cold ; take Allom 
a white Vitriol, of each a Pound and an half, 
eil them in a Gallon of Water, till it be reduc'd 
\ two Quarts : At laſt when you perceive the 
ching gone, melt Tar or black Pitch upon the 
abs, and keep the Feet well pick'd, and free 
dom Duſt, or any other ordure that might dry 
dem: The laſt nam'd Remedy is very effectual. 
$CABIOUS, in Latin Scabioſa, from the word 
rabies, becauſe, ſome ſay it cures the Itch, is a 
ant that ſhoots forth large oblong, hairy, and 
188 d Leaves, together with a ſmall ſtrait and 
ound Stalk, whence come alſo out a great many 
ave; like the fore-mention'd : UnequaPd leav'd 
lowers appear at the extremities of thoſe Stalks, 
| of them comprehended within one common 
up, of which thoſe that are in the middle, are 
livided into four or five parts, forming two little 
ips; the others come, as it were, out of the 
op of the Embrio, and grow in the Cup that is 
proper for them, which afterwards becomes 4 
zpſula, containing divers oblong Seeds, ſur- 


wh ounted by a Crown of Blue, or Violet Colour'd 
itn Flowers, and ſometimes whitiſh and hairy. 
6 fall For the well cultivating of the Scabious, the 


ardiner ought to Know, that it loves a cool 


4 Place, and a high Soil; having pitch'd upon the 
ito Place, you are to ſow at the end of a Bed, as 
ous much Seed as you think your Garden has occaſion 
re th er; it muſt be always ſown thin, that it may 
donn eto the ſtronger, and the ſooner become fit to 
de Lranſplant, | 

amt is to be ſown in the Month of September, 
|) etber in open Ground, or in hot Beds, in drills 
1 tin; er ſcatteringly: The Beds muſt be cover'd with 


t little Mould, the Scabious is kept from Cold, 
by covering it with Straw, or dry'd Dung, but 
are muſt be taken to uncover it again, as ſooh as 
the Weather is good. When the young Plants 
begin to riſe, they muſt be Water'd and Weeded, 


alt thoſe pernicious Herbs ſhould choak their 
Growth, 


Lins , The Scabious are Tranſplanted in March, into 
nl Places, as it hall be judg'd proper for 
res d Pe, this muſt be done as artfully as poſſible; 
uſcf hat this Plant may quickly take Root, it 
three muſt be Water'd as ſoon as Planted ; and that 


45 continued as often as 'tis thought con- 


Vedien 
Seeds are Sown in the Month of March, 


The 
in Pots to _ or in open Ground, as likewiſe 


ande proper: This Scabious now ſpoken of is 
Scabioſa Montana Latifolia, the Mountain 


Seabions, with large Leaves. 
it is 85 is the way the Scabious is ordered when 

un, but as it is a laſting Plant, which at 
OLL. Il. 


wotments preſcrib'd for running Sores, or pu- 


Tranſplanted, where it ſhall be| 


SCA 


its firſt Planting, runs mightily out into Roots, 
the moſt ſure and expeditious way of propagating 
it is by Suckers ; for which ſte Poets Hhacinth, 
between the Culture of which Plant and this, 
there is no very material difference. 

The Scabious are of ſeveral ſorts, but there are 
only twp of them cultivated in our Engliſh Gar- 
dens, and theſe are the ſweet Indian Scabions ;; 
and the Spaniſh Scabions : We ſow the Seeds in 
the Spring upon Beds call'd the Seminary, and 
Tranſplant them out; on Beds or Borders in 
Heh, or the Spring following : they are call'd 
Bis-Annual, hardy Plants, by reaſon they ſeldom 
Flower till the Second Year after Sowing, and 
then Dye. | Tha 3 

Great Virtues are aſcribd to this Plant, for it 
heats, dries and cleahſes,' ſo that it is ſufficient 
of it ſelf to clear the Stomach, and cauſe a Diſ- 
charge of Flegm, and other groſs Superfluities ; 
whether it. be taken when dry'd, and reduced into 
Powder in Wine or Broth, or the uice of it 
mix'd with Honey: If you drink a ion of 
this Herb, it will have the ſame Effect, and alſb 
. . 

It's good to remedy the Weakneſſes of the 
Stomach, and diſorders of the Breaſt; they apply 
it by way of Plaiſters to plague Sores, Boils, arid 
the like Evils, and ſome pretend to affirm, it will 
infallibly ture them in Three Hours time; the 
Juice of it is admirably good for Sick Perſons, 
taken to the quantity of four Ounces, mix'd with 


la Dram of Treacle : It will make em Sweat 


abundantly the firſt Day, and the ſame quantity 
may be continued for ſeveral Days : It's an Ex- 
cellent Remedy for thoſe, who are bit or ſtung 
with Serpents, and other Venomous Creatures, 
for this Herb being pounded and apply'd to the 
affected part, will Cure it. | Gay 
The Juice of Scabious with Burrage and Cam. 
phire, will take away the Redneſs and Spots in 
our Bodies. 5 
The Decoction of its Roots is good for Sores, 
.occaſion'd by the Pox, and it muſt be continued 
to be drank till they are gone : They make a 
Powder of it, a Dram of which being taken in 
Whey of Goats-Milk, is an Excellent Remedy 
for thoſe who are troubled with the Itch, Scabs, 
and the like Cutaneous Diſtempers. | 
The Scabious is likewiſe very good for Coughs 
and Diſtempers of the Lungs ; to this end they 
extract the Juice, pulverize it, and make a De. 
coction of it to be uſed for a long time: bal, 
do moreover make a Conſerve of the Flower o 
this Plant : Its Leaves or Root being apply'd 
alone to the Itch, and Scurf, or mix'd with Oil 
and Ointment, are exceeding good for them; but 
above all, a Decoction of Scabious drank for Forty 
Days together, will effectually cure Tetters or 
Ring-Worms ; as has been often Experienced. 
Finally, this Plant is Sudorifick and Alexiphar- 
mack, is chiefly uſed for Impoſthumes, Pluriſies, 
Squincy, 9 Aſthmas, Fiſtulas, Ulcers in 
the Breaſts and Thighs; and alſo for the Plague: 


— 


It likewiſe purges the Lungs. 
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SCALD-HEAD, an Iich that encompaſſes all 
the Head, or rather they are ſmall Ulcers joyn'd 
together, which as ſoon as they 1 turn into 
a Cruſt or Scab, there are ſeveral ſorts of Scald 
Heads, ſome reſemble the Grains of Figs, being 
round, hard and red; others are ſmall bits of 
Fleſh, like unto the ends of the Nipples, from 
which Blood continually iſſues forth, and others 
are like Farinous Tetters ; they are all of them 
bred from a very Corrupt Humour ariſing from 
the uſe of bad Food; they cauſe ſo great an 
Itching, that the Tumour increaſes, and the Holes 
grow bigger, thro' the vehemence of Scratching : 
This Diſtemper makes the Perſon deformed, ex- 
cites Horror, and injures the Smell, 

1. To cure any of the ſorts of Scald Heads, 
you muſt preſently Bleed twice or thrice, and 
Purge every Week, either with two Ounces of 
Manna, Tablets, Diacarthami, or Aloes Pills which 
purify the Blood, and afterwards make uſe of this 
or the following Ungent. 

Take three Drams of Gall-nuts, two Drams of 
the Seed of Rue, Orpine, and the Root of long 
and round Ariſtolochy, of each half an Ounce ; 
Sal-Armoniac, Chimney-Soot, Brimſtone, Bitter 
Almonds, Powder of Coloquintida, Caper-tree 
Root, Fig and Olive-tree Leaves, Roots of Reed, 
Verdigreece, Burnt Allom, Myrrh, Aloes and 
Frankinſence, of each one Dram; the whole 
being pounded and temper'd with very ſtrong 
Vinegar in the manner of a Pomatum, they apply 
ſome of it a Finger thick to the Head, and a 
Linnen-Cloth over it with Bandages and a Cap: 
You may alſo make uſe of the following Oint. 
ment. 

Take two Ounces of Litharge, an Ounce of 
Rue Leaves, half an Ounce of the Seeds of 
Staveſacre, and two Drams of Cyprus Vitriol; 
Pulverize the whole together, and with as much 
Oil of Myrrh and Vinegar as is ſufficient, form 
your Ointment. ' 

The next Preparation, as being extreamly effi- 
cacious, may the rather be made uſe of; take 
the Roots of white and black Hellebore, live 
Sulphur, Cyprus Vitriol, Orpine, Gold Litharge, 
Quick-lime, Allom, Galls, Chimney-Soot, and 
Aſhes of Tartar, of each half an Ounce, Quick- 
ſilver kill'd in a little Turpentine and Verdigreece, 
of each two Drams; reduce the whole into Pow- 
der, and boil it in a Pound of Oil of Olive; ad- 
ding thereunto the Juice of Borrage, Scabious, 
Fumitory, Patience and Vinegar, of each Four 
Ounces ; theſe Juices being con ſum'd, add an 
Ounce of black Pitch, and two Ounces of Yellow 
Wax, and when the Ointment is made and grown 
cold, ſpread it upon Leather, and let the Head be 

wrapt round therewith. 

2. Let the Patient's Head be well ſhav'd, take 
ſome black Pitch and melt it, and ſpread it upon 
three Pieces of Linnen cut in the form of a Coif, 
put 'em all three ſeparately, and apply them as hot 
as the Patient can bear 'em; you muſt leave on 
the firſt Apparel for Eight and Forty Hours, and 
the ſecond as long after; and you muſt from 
time to time put ſome Salt and pounded Brim 
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ſtone upon the Plaiſters before 
When the Scurf is gone, you muſt wake, 
tient's Head with his own Urine near a 00d N 
or elſe in the Sun; but you muſt keep d wn, 
the Patient till there is no remains of th | 
Root of the Evil; and when you take * 
Plaiſters do it Croſs-ways. th 
SCALLIONS, Herbs well known how to 
pagate, whereof the red, hard, little and x 
are the beſt, being very good to excite the dn 
petite, which is weakned by Superfluous Il 
to reliſh Drink, gc. but as they cauſe Winding 
multiply Groſs Humours, c. they mu tte 
uſed too often, and the beſt way of remedyj 
their evil Quality is to ſqueeze em well 15 
then ſteep them in a little Water, and * 
them with Vinegar, Oil and Salt, with an AL 
dition of a little Sage and Parſley, but they r. 


quire little Boiling. 
the Juice of a Root inſjif, 


SCAMMONY ; 
ted, call'd by many Scammonium of the Convolealy 
Kind: Its a drug of great Account in Medicine 
and almoſt in all the Officinal Purgers, whok 
forms are ſuitable for its Reception; becauſe it 
is not convenient in any that are more liquid 
than an Electuary: That is reckoned beſt, which 
is light and grey; the Heavy and Black bring 
not much eſtcem'd : It is ſo adheſive, that it wil 
not powder, unleſs the Mortar be ſometimes rub 
bed with a little Oil; and as to that Wat, 
whoever is engaged in it, he muſt take Care it 
muſt not get up the Noſe, for it will Purge the 
Head ſo violently as to occaſion oftentimes a great 
deal of Miſchief. Loaf-Sugar and any Aikalion 
Salts, are alſo very convenient to rub it into Pos. 
der with ; for they divide its parts and make 
it Operate more gently, as they do all other rel. 
nous Purgers : It wonderfully deterges the Paſſags 
and Glands of Muſcous and Vicid Humours and 
'tis therefore a good Ingredient in all Compoſt 
ons intended againſt thoſe Diſtempers which hat 
ſuch Humours for their Cauſe. 

It is reckoned a great deſtroyer of Worms, but 
great Care is to be taken how it be given 
Children; tho' fome Empiricks put off thei 
Sugar-Plums and Lozenges, for ſuch Intentions 
wherein this is the only purgative Ingredient, 5 
its quantity in a doſe is but ſmall. But ſuc 
things, tho they chance to work off well wit 
ſome ſtrong Children, yet they often do a gre 
deal of Miſchief and occaſion Convulſions, 0 
their unſupportable vellications of the tender 
Membranes and Fibres : No Medicine is mor 
frequently uſed to Horſes than Scammony, exceſt 
Aloes ; and indeed it is of very great Efticacy ben 
rightly prepar'd with Sulphur. 

SCARLET-BEAN, a fort of a Kidny-b4 
of a Scarlet Colour, and proper for the Ornament 
of Gardens: It ſhoots out a ſlender Stem fie et 
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Flower reſembles the Wings of a Butter-Fy .- 


the middle of the Cup appears a Chive, —— 


in time becomes a Pod fill'd with the Seed, 0 


SCH SCI_ an [ 
-ound and of a reddiſh Colour, or between | and Sorrow; it is alſo neceſſary he ſhould ſhun | 


a3 4 II thoſe Exerciſes tha is ſt 
| Red. ; "ek a e Exerciſes that weaken his ſtrength 
* 3 Culture of this Plant, it is to be ob- and contribute to diſſipate his Natural Hear, 
. * ed, that it is never imploy'd but to cover which is an exceeding great Help upon this 
ſing a Arbour or Wall in a Garden, under which | Occaſjon, | [ I 
. 175 prepar' d a Falliſade with Props: The Plant] He may drink White-Wine and Claret with | 
th "rewiſe of great Uſe in little Courts, where they | moderation, and a little more in this than in | 


"ye to cover any defects in the Walls, and render] other Indiſpoſitions. 


Pe dem more agreeable to the ſight ; however they] Having laid down this Foundation, they may 
wy never met with in the great Parterres or proceed to Bleed in the Arm, and if there be oc. 
Her 1awer-Gardens, the Plant being too vulgar. to] caſion, in the Leg; after which let em Purge 
Nays nd any room there: It's ſet two Inches deep, | him with the Infuſion of Sena, Dodder, Polypody, 
10 1d Span aſunder one from the other; and a] and with the Confeftion Hamech, or with the bow! 


+tle Care will ſo diſpoſe it on the Arbour or 


der of Tu mix'd with ſome Conſerve. 


E p.lliſade, as to make it appear very beautiful to] As to external Applications, the ſame Plaiſters 
ſeafn he Eye, If any thing elſe is required in Rela-] and other Remedies will do as in the Spleen, 
„an to this Plant, Recourfe may be had to the] for which, let em receive in at their lower Parts 


rticle under Monks-Hood, where Inſtructions 


the fume of Brandy and Vinegar, pour'd upon 


* eil de found ſuitable to both. very hot Brick or Flint: If after once or twice 
ſpil. SCARLET-LEAK, or SCARLET-GRAIN, | uſing it, they do not ſo ſoon find Relief, they 
ay ho Latin Cher mes, a ſmall Tree that bears this] muſt not for all that diſcontinue it, for this Di- 


ty are prickly all about the Edges like the Holly,, SCIATICA ; a fort of Gout, which is felt 
iſe it but much ſmaller, the Seeds are round, empty, in the Hips, upper parts of the Buttocks, Loins, 
quid and of a Vermillion Colour, and they make the] Thighs, Legs, and ſometimes in the extreameſt 
ich WW Confeftion Alker mes of it: It grows in Armenia, part of the Body. | | 7 
in end now and then upon Oak Trees, in Cilicia,| 1. To Cure this Diſtemper, take of the Flow- 
ind, Bohemia, and Languedoc, about Mont-|ers of Sage and Roſemary of each half an hand- 
rub. Polier. s ful; Flowers of Camomile, Melilot and Elder, 
'ork This Shrub is aſtringent, bitter and deſiccative, of each as much; boil the whole in a Chopine 
re it e Seed of it being taken in Powder with ſome of White Wine; This Decoction being ſtrain'd 
» the Frankinſence and a new-laid Egg, hinders Wo-] and put upon the Fire, throw into it half a 
Tea men with Child to Miſcarry : Being pounded| Pound of Gum, three Ounces of Rofin, two 
lious and mix'd with ſome Vinegar, they apply it to] Ounces of Wax, three Ounces of the Oil of Hy- 
*. Wounds with much Succeſs. The Confettion | pericon, two Ounces of Black Pitch, and about 
Nake Alkermes is one of the Cordials you have in Shops; Six Penny-worth of the Oil of Laurel; having 
rel. but it is pretty hot, and for that Reafon ſhould| taken the whole off the Fire, tir it, and at the 
158 be ſnunn'd in Fevers. ſame time mix with it an Ounce of Venice-Tur. 
00 SCHIRRUS ; a hard Swelling in a Man's] pentine, put the whole upon a piece of Leather 
fit Skin, of which there are two ſorts, viz. the true] big enough to cover the Thigh from the top of 
e Schirrus which is generally bred from the moſt] the Hip to the Knee, and keep it on for ſeveral 
impure and moſt material Blood of Melancholly, | Days. | 5 
but that has no feeling and very little pain; not but | 2. Take two Ounces of Muſtard.Seed, and as 
1 to that the Liver and the Spleen by their default, many Ounces of large Figs; pound them toge- 
heir and the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, and of other] ther and make a kind of a Paſte, which form into 
005 Fluxes, do contribute towards it, as well as bad] Plaiſter, and apply it to the Evil; you muſt re- 
5 Nutriment. new it ſeveral Limes. | 
uch The other is the Baſtard Schirrus, which ſuc-| 3. Take ſome Glue, and forming it into a 
ith ceeds the Ereſypelas or other Tumors, and moſily | Plaiſter upon a Kid-Skin, apply it to the. part 
eat proceeds from the Spleen, Liver, Womb, or Me. affected; you muſt ſuffer it to continue there till 
by ſentery. the Pain is gone, or that the Plaiſter becomes 
der As ſoon as the Humour, which cauſes the] black and falls away of it ſelf ; and that you 


eolour'd Seed: It has thick Branches, the Leaves 


true Schirrus comes to be burnt or heated with 
the Bile, it eaſily turns into a Cancer. 
If thro' neglect it be ſuffered to be entirely 
form'd, it becomes incurable, and very ſad Maladies 
aſe there. from. 
As to the Regimen to be obſery'd in a Schir- 
zus, the Patient is to eat Pullets, Capons, Veal, 
Bauen. Lamb, Kid, and new-laid Eggs; his 
— and Spoon. meats, are to be ſeaſon'd with 
uploſs, Borrage, Hops, Spinage, Mallows, Mari. 
= and Capers : He muſt reject all ſorts of 
It Things, Spices, and all Legumes that are 


ſtemper requires much Patience. | 


obſerve ſome ſmall drops of Water upon the 


rt. | | | 
—_ Take the Yellow Wax, black and white Pitch, 
and Turpentine, of each four Ounces; Gum- 
Armoniac and Flower of Brimſtone of each two 
Ounces, of Oliban, Flower de Luce, Fenugreek 
in Powder of each an Ounce, to make the follow- 
ing Plaiſter. 

Having reduced the Flower de Luce, Fenugreek, 
and. Oliban a part into a very fine Powder, and 
mix'd 'em with the flowers of Brimſtone, chooſe 
your Gum. Armoniack in very pure drops, let the 


dot and windy ; he muſt Baniſh all Vexations 


ſame be melred in a great hot Braſs Mortar, and 
Fffff 2 incorpo- 
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incorporate the ſame with the Turpentine; after 
which having in a ſmall Copper Fan, and over a 
ſmall Fire melted together the Yellow Wax, and 
the Black and White Pitch cut into ſmall bits, 
and having ſtrain'd 'em thro' a Linnen Cloth, 
mix the Gum-Armoniack incorporated with the 
Turpentine therewith 3 and the whole being half 
Cold, add the Powder to it, and then the Plaiſter 
is made, you muſt take care Morning and Even. 
ing, to take up the Plaiſter that has been apply'd 
to the Part, and when you have wip'd both well, 
put it on again. 

SCORPION; a ſmall terreſtrial Animal, that 
has a long and knotly Tail, at the end of which 
there is a Sting that has a ſmall hole in it, by the 
means whereof it diſpenſes its Poiſon when it 
Stings. | 

There are Eight ſorts of them, you muſt chooſe 
thoſe that are the largeſt, that is, ſuch as have 
{ix or ſeven Knots in their Tails, thoſe that are 
lively, vigorous, and taken in the Month of Au- 
guſt, becauſe they are then devoid of Superfluous 
Moiſture, which the Places where they dwell, 
imparts to them; prefer thoſe that are of an 
Aſh, or Dark White before any other. a 

They make an Excellent Oil of this Animal, 
which is made uſe of externally to break the 
Stone in the Bladder and bring it away; it for- 
wards the Menſes, as well as the Aſhes of the 
Scorpion, and cures thoſe that are ſtung with 
Vipers ; Scorpions alſo being pounded and apply'd 
to a Wound perfectly heals it. 

SCOR PION.Stung : See ADDER-Stung. 

SCORZONERA, or SCORPION-WORT, 
a Plant that has Leaves a ſpan long, almoſt like 
thoſe of Goats-Beard, they have ſtrong Filaments, 
grow upon long Stalks, and ſome of them bend 
archwiſe ; the Stem is above a Foot high, 
round and knotty, out of which alſo ſome 
ſmall and pretty narrow Leaves proceed: The 
Flower is of a Yellow Colour, altogether like 
that of Goats-Beard, which when it fades, leaves 
a Cottonny Roundel behind where the Seed is, 
which is white and long like that of Goats-Beard, 
the Root of this Plant is a Foot long, an Inch 
thick, of a darkiſh Hue, tender, ſucculent, and 


having as it were a Sweet and Savory Milk 


in it. 

This Plant grows in Woods and humid Places: 
Its temper'd between Humidity and Heat in 
Bohemia, it flouriſhes in May and June. 

One of our Exgliſh Authors ſays; it is raiſed 
in Gardens, Fc. of Seeds, Slips or Roots, cut 
in ſmall pieces, and planted in March, that the 
Roots are uſed by ſome as Skirrets or Parſnips; 
and that the ends of the Roots taken up for uſe 
will grow, being ſet at eight or nine Inches di- 
ſtance : They are ſaid to lye in the Ground all 
the Winter, without prejudice, and ſtill to grow 
bigger and bigger, tho' they Yearly run up to 
Seed; 

They drink of the Juice of the Leaves and 
Root of it againſt the ſtinging of Vipers, and 
other Venomous Animals, alſo againſt Peſtilen- 


tial Infections; the Root being eaten every Day 


- * . 335 
is a Preſervative againſt the Plague and p,; 
the * ſerves _ the Epilepſy and pl 
tigo; being preſerv'd or comfited j . 
Cures the Fleart-Ach, in Suge i 
_ SCOURING.LONG-SOQUGHT; x Di 
in Black Cattle that proceeds ſometimes Pay 
Blood, and ſometimes from a Diſtemper of * 
either by over.heating or by unw hol ſom ke 
der, which will breed Laxativexeſs ; the Sm 
toms being apparent in' their Scouring and Stig 
ing. 

_ To Cure them, you muſt firſt let em Ry 
in the Neck-Vein ; then take Fenugreek, Ty 
merick, Aniſeed, Long Pepper and Grain, 1; 
quoriſh Powder, half a Pound of Allom, aud. 
good Quantity of Charcoal made into Pong: 
then take Rue, Sage, Wild Mint, Hyſop, Parly 
Southern- wood, Wormwood and Roſemary ; ju 
a pound of each of which chop and grind as ſnd 
as may be, and putting a Gill of White. Wi 
Vinegar to the Herbs, roll all together, thy 
ſtrain all the Herbs and putting all the Jun 
together, blend it with the foreſaid Powder, au 
adding a Quart of Strong Beer or Ale, give it u 
the Beaſt lukewarm, 

Others take a Quart of Tanner's Owze, Cha. 
coal-flower and Chalk, Allom and burnt Cly, 
or very well burnt Tobacco-Pipes pounded tog 
ther and finely Searced, which muſt be blend 
with the Owze and given the Beaſt lukewam, 
It will Cure him in twelve Hours Time, 

SCOWRINGS; gentle, wholſom and rats 
ral Medicines for Horſes, which ſtirring up © 
great Flux of Humors, do only keep the Buy 
clean from ſuch Evils as do ariſe or grow, being 
every way as wholſome in Health as in Sicknel 
and moft properly to be term'd Preparatives, « 
Preparers of the Body, to entertain ſtronger Mt 
dicines. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of them preſcribe, 
but the moſt gentle and natural is Graſs, vid 
you are to give him but for Fifteen Days tog#- 
ther, for after that it fattens; and the beſt Grab 
for this purpoſe is a new-mow'd Meadow; fi 
that will rake his Guts very well and not fate; 
but if you intend to fatten him, he mult be pit 
into ſome other Paſture, where the Sythe 13 
not been. 

Next to Graſs is Forrage, which is only tit 
Blade of Green Corn, as Wheat, Rye, Barley, C. 
being given him Seven Days and no more,“ 
will cleanſe and cool his Body, as do alſo the 
Leaves of Sallows and Elm-green Thiltles: 

Laſtly, a maſh of Malt taken in a greater PF 
portion for this purpoſe than is preſcribed under 
that Head, mix'd with a handful or moe 
beaten Hempſeed, is a gentle Medicine alſo bebe 


in. | 
: „ particl- 
Other ſorts of Scowrings there are; FR hs 


f Tartar 


powdred, ſo alſoof Liqouriſh in Powder; mat n 
into Balls with Freſh Butter, of about the Vs" 
ofa ſmall Wallnut, and give him four o 


2 time in a Hornful of Beer, or one after auc, he 
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; onger Nature is to mix a handful 
1 0 - 2 — with Oats ; or take a hand- 
vpn, + o the powder of dry'd Box-Leaves, and as 

X \ of Brimſtone, and mix it among his Pro. 

Dice ber theſe two purge the Head, Stomach 
from ty WA, Entrails, will kill all kind of Worms, and 
of | m. 72 113 
1 — Preſcription is to take Sallad Oil half 
* Sp t, a Pint of new Milk from the Cow, brew it 
Scher, and give it him lukewarm ; or elſe take a 


P: of Mucadine and half a Pint of Sallad Oil, and 


n eit him to drink; or the ſame Quantity of Oil 
k, Tn. 1 $:ck mix'd together, and give it lukewarm. : 
in, 1; bas much the ſame effect as the others, and 
; and 4 good for any manner of Cold, ſtopping the 
onde ind pipes; and if you add good ſtore of Sugar- 
Parſg ;ndy thereto, it will be better. ; 

it for ſuch Horſes whoſe Greaſe muſt ne- 
1s rin be melted, as Running, Hunting Horſes, 
e. Wir a the like; firſt take Twenty Raiſins of the 
„ tha n, with the Stones pick'd out of them ; Ten 


Iss ſlit round-wiſe, boil 'em in a Pottle of Run- 
ing Water, till the Water be conſum'd and 
nicken d; then take the Powder of Liquoriſh, 
niſced and Sugar-Candy, finely ſearc'd, and 
ix it with the Raiſins and Figs, ſtamping and 


fie; then making round Balls thereof of a 
ety bigneſs, rowl and cover 'em all over with 
reſh Butter, and give as many of them to the 
rſe as you ſhall think meet for his Strength, 
rovided the Day before, you give him ſuch 
Rerciſe as will raiſe his Greaſe, and that im- 


boy Wnediately before you give him the Medicine, 
being ou alſo Warm him thoroughly, that the Hu- 
ine, ours being again ſtirred up, it may the more 
s, 0 icctually Work. | | 

1 Another very good Receipt to purge a Horſe 


om all Greaſe, Glut or Filthineſs within his 
body, is to take three Ounces of Aniſeed, ſix 


thamus,an Ounce and two Drams of Fenugreek- 
deeds, and an Ounce and an half of Brimſtone, 


then take a Pint and two Ounces of Sallet-Oil, 
| Cound and an Half of Honey, and of White- 
Wine four Pints 3 and thus with as much fine 
Wheat Flower as is ſufficient, make a Riff Paſte, 


tt and knead and work it well, which you are to 
I keep in a Galley-pot cloſe cover'd for your Uſe. 

my | Now when the Horſe has been Hunted, and 
e sat Night or in the Morning very Thirſty, take 


Ball of it as big as a Man's Fiſt, and diſſolve 
it n Gallon or two of Cold Water, and it 
will make the Water look as White as Milk; 
then give it him in the dark, leaſt the Colour 
lſpleaſe him; if he Drinks it, then Feed him, 

tie does not, let him faſt till he take it, which 
70 he will do at twice or thrice offer. 
refuſe 


phie bin other Drink for it; and you cannot 


im too much nor too often of it, if he 

erciſe. 

r another ſort of Scowring, when others will 

ork, take a Quarter of a Pound of Sweet. 
O LL. II. 


orking em together till they become a Riff 


Drams of Cummin-Seed, a Dram and a Half of 


Il which beat to a fine Powder and ſearce em; 


and when he has once taken it, he will| 


| 


ſes of ſeveral ſorts and kind 


F 


Butter, as much of Caſtle.Soap; and half an 
Ounce of. Aloes, beat them. together, and add 
two Spoonfuls of beaten Hempſeed, and of Ro. 
lin half a Spoonful, of Sugar.Candy an Gunde 
bruis'd, work em all into a Paſte, and imme- 
diately after his Heat, give it him in Balls, hav. 
ing firſt warm'd him, and ſtirr'd up the Greaſe 
and Faulneſs within him N Wae 
.SCRATCHES, a Diſtemper incident to Hor: 
| 5 being diſtinguiſh'd 
indeed by ſeyeral Names, viz, Crepances,. Rats. 
Tails, Mules, Kibes, Pains, esc. but are no other 
than the Scratches, which are certain dry Scabs, 
Chops or Rifts, that breed .between the Heel and 
aſtern Joints, and ſo go many times above. the 
aſtern to the very Hough of the hinder. Legs; 
but they are ſometimes upon all the four 
tho' not very common, and proceed from ry 
Melancholick Humours that fall down upon his 
Legs, or from fuming his own Dung, lying un- 
der his Heels or near; ſometimes from the neg. 
ligence of the Servant in not rubbing his Heels 
eſpecially after a Journey or hard Labour, when 
he brings in his Horſe from Water, and does not 
rub his Legs and Heels dry. from the Sand and 
Dirt that burns and frets them, and ſo cauſes 
Swellings, and thoſe Swellings the Scratches. - 
This Diſtemper does ſometimes alſo proceed 
from the Corruption of the Blood after great 
Heats and Surfeits, taken now and then by be. 
ing in Fenny, Marſhy and Watery Grounds, and 
ſometimes they befall a Horſe, after a very great 
Sickneſs taken by Surfeit; or laſtly, by over 
hard Riding, whereby his Greaſe is melted, 
which falls down and ſettles in his Paſterns and 
Fet-locks, that occaſions this Sorrance, . + 
The Signs of knowing this Diſtemper, are-the 
ſtaring, dividing and curling of the Hair: It 
begins firſt with a dry Scab in his paſtern Joints, 
like unto Chops or Chinks, and they appear in 
ſeveral Shapes and Forms; ſometimes long, ſome: 
times down-right, and another while over Thwart, 
which will cauſe the Legs to ſwell and be very 
gourdy, and run with Fretting, Wateriſh, Mattera- 
tive and offenſive Stuff ; that will make him 
ſo Lame at the firſt ſetting out, that he will 
be hardly able to. gg. -:., . .. 
Having thus deſeribd the Diſeaſe and its 
Symptoms, the next thing is to proceed to the 
method of Cure z and notice muſt be taken, that 
the Horſes Legs muſt be kept all the while from 
Wet, and the Hair muſt likewiſe be clip'd away 
very cloſe from off his Heels, or elſe that will 
poiſon his Leg; and alſo before he is dreſt with 
the following Preſcriptions, you muſt firſt ſcrape 
off his Scabs, and waſh off the Blood that follows 
them with Chamber-lye and Salt, or Brine ; and 
do the ſame with reſpect to Waſhing, when the 
„„ . | 
There are multitude of Receipts for this Dil- 
temper, we ſhall only ſelect ſome of the choiceſt 
and moſt effectual. Take Brimſtone reduced into 
fine Powder, mix it with Sweet Buttter, and 
anoint the part once every Day with it. 
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A handful of the tender Tops of Elder Buds, 
and of the Berries of Brambles while they are 
Red, and before they are Ripe, being baked 
together in two Quarts of Wort, and about the 
Quantity of an Egg-ſhell of Allom up to it, is 
good to waſh the Sorrance very hot twice a Day 
herewith. 

Let him Blood in the Shackle Veins, Spur 
Veins and the Fore Toe Veins, only let it be 
three Days between the one Toe and the other, 
then with a thin Rope of Hay, rub the Sores till 
they be raw and bleed: Next take a Quart of 
old Urine, and a Quart of ſtrong Brine, put to 
them half a Pound of Allom, and boil it to a 
Quart, with which waſh the Sores well ; then 
take the Sperm of Frogs in March, put it into 
an Earthen-pot, and in a Weeks Time it will 
look like Oil, then take the Oil and the round 
things you ſee in the Sperm, ſpread it on a 
Cloth, bind it 'to the Sores and do it divers 
times; it has cur'd this Diſtemper, when held 
Incurable. 

But the beſt of all Medicines eſteem'd with 
us, and which ſcarcely ever fails for this purpoſe 
is, if the Horſe be a ſtrong Body'd one, and of 
a good Stature, to give him an Ounce and an 
half of the beſt Aloes which can be got, pound- 
ed to a very fine Powder, to which put ſome 
fine Butter, work and mix it very well toge- 
ther with a Knife, then divide it into three 
parts, every one of which you are to cover again 
with Freſh Butter, and. make 'em as big as a 
good Waſh-Ball ; then Faſting in the Morning, 
give em to him upon the point of a Stick, and a 
little after Ride him to warm 'em in his Belly, 
which will make them Work the better: This done, 
bring him into the Stable and keep him Warm, 
and let him Faſt two or three Hours after ir; 
when you are to give him his Maſh of Malt, 
let him eat a little Hay, and after that Ride him 
ſoftly : After the Balls, put down a Hornful or 
two of warm Beer, and if you find him Purge 
too much, ſo that it takes his Stomach away, 
give him two Wild Bryar Balls beaten to Pow. 
der in a Quart of warm Beer, and it will ſoon 
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To cure this Diſeaſe, the Patient 91; 
inwardly the Tincture of Flint ; 8 — tae 
Ten Grains to Thirty. fre 

Sweet Sublimate, the Doſe i iv Co 
to Thirty. s from Six Gri 


Diaphoretick Antimony, the Doſe from 91 


Grains to Thirty. Ave 
Hiaphoretick Mars, the Doſe from Six Gr; 9 is t 
to Twenty. 7 therein 
Aperative Saffron of Mars, the Doſe from T» MWHops, 
Grains to two Scruples. | a5 for 0 
The Volatile Spirit of Sal. Armoniac, the ts WCr:fes, 
from Ten Drops to Twenty. arts 
The Water of Creſſes, the Doſe from Fiſt» fas, D 
Drops to a Dram. of eact 
The Patient 'muſt keep his Body open wit a rag 1 
Barley Waters, and emollient and deterſiye Gh. Herbs 


ſters. 
He muſt uſe Sudorificks, one ſort is penth 
and ſuch are the Decoctions of Fumitory, Wil 
Succory, Swine-Snowt, Hearts-Tongue and Sci 
ous ; the others are ſtronger for hot Canki 
tutions, ſuch as are the Decoctions of Cockle 
de Lepidium, Dead Arſmart, Petty Celanding 
Wormwood, and little Houfe. Leek, 

Io ſtrengthen the Gums, they make Carp: 
riſms with Antiſcorbutick Plants, as of two Dran 
of the Spirit of Spoonwort, a Scruple of tk 
Spirit of Vitriol, and four Ounces of Roſe and 
Plantain Water. 

We have divers Medicines in Enz/ard pr. 
ſcribd for this Diſtemper, of which we (bl 
ſelect a few, the following Receipt is an ſl 
prepar'd, bur uſeful Drink for a beginning dcn. 
vy; to a Quart of ſmall Beer of Six Shilling 
per Barrel, or Small Ale, put over night ab 
an handful of Scurvy-graſs Leaves, and let tix 
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ſtay him; or for want thereof, boyl ſome Cin. 
namon, Pepper, Nutmeg, Ginger and Bay Ber. 
Ties therein; but if you find that he will not 
Purge at all, which is very unlikely, then Ride 
him to ſome Green Corn, that is not eaten, or 
for want of that to ſome Sour Graſs, and let him 
Feed thereon for about a quarter of an Hour, then 
Ride him gently Home, ſet him up Warm, and you 
ſhall find him Purge very kindly without Danger. 

SCURVY, a Diſtemper incident to Mankind, 
and known by Ulcers in the Mouth, which are 
ſtinking, and by a Super-abundant Spittle ; the 
Patient is ſubject to great Achs, Dizzineſſes, 
Epilepſies, Apoplexies and Palſeys: His Face is of 
a Red, and Dark Colour, and it is ſometimes 
bloated, enflam'd and full of Puſtules. 

This Diſtemper- may be cur'd ar firſt; but it 
is otherwiſe when it becomes Inveterate, and attacks 
the Bowels, and when the Patient is old, or that 


vy is this which follows, from the freſh Garher' 


Patient drink this Liquor at Dinner, for his ord. 
nary drink for ſix or eight Weeks together. 
An excellent drink for this Diſtemper, |s t 
take two handfuls of Water-Trefoil, and let f 
work in about Eight Gallons of Wort inſtead 
Hops, or of Small Ale, or Wort made for it, 20 
let the Patient uſe it for all, or for a great pit 
of his Ordinary Drink. 

A choice and diverſify'd Medicine for the Sc, 


it is the Country's Diſtemper. 


tops of Fir a little Bruiſed, abſtract Spirit ® SE! 
Wine, or at leaſt good Brandy, and with this erous 
Liquor draw a deep Tincture from other fre . to 
Tops, of which Tincture reduce ſome part ide whe | 
an Extract, whereof to form Pills; keep theſe, 100 
the Tincture and impregnated Liquor, a. part, (0 * l 
be imploy'd ſeparately or conjoint, as 0cca — 
may require. ug 4 

Beſides the above-mention'd, another Exc" 0 
Ale for the Scar vy, is to take one Peck of Garden Bin 
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Graſs, of Water-Creſſes and Brook-Lime, 
| Ms four handfuls, dry'd Fumitory, Ground. Ivy, 
Tiver-Wort, Tops of Fir and Tamerisk, of each 
"xo handfuls 3 Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock ſliced, 
pur Ounces, Horſe-Radiſh Roots, Safafraſs and 
Daucus- Seed, each one Ounce, and two large Sevil- 
Oranges ſlic d;. put all, being gently bruiſed, into 

„ Canvaſs-Bag, and hang it into Six Gallons of 

Ale, drink a draught in the Morning, or at any 

ime of the Day: It is an incomparable Ale for 

this purpoſe ; but where the Scarvy and Dropſy 
dert, and the Legs ſwell, if the Stomach can 
rear it, the Juices of the Herbs with Sevil-Orange 

Juice, is a more ſpeedy and effectual Method. 

A very good Purging Diet-Drink for the Scar. 
yy, is to take Nine Gallons of New Wort, boil 
therein one good handful of Fir, with a few 
Hops, then ſtrain it, and work it in the Barrel, 
45 for other Ale; then take Scurvy-Graſs, Water. 
Crefſes, and Brook-Lime, of each four handfuls ; 
Harts. Tongue and Liter-Wort, of each two hand- 
fals Dock-Root and Polypody of the Oak flic'd, 
of eich two handfuls, Rhubarb, Gentian, Saffa. 
fra and Sena, of each two Ounces, cut your 
Herbs very ſmall and mix em all together, ſlice 
in four Sevil-Oranges, and bruiſe two Ounces of 
Carraway and Cardimum Seeds, put all into a 
Bip, let it work together, and when it has been 
flopt down a Week, it is fit to Drink. 
SCURVY-GRASS, in Latin Cochlearia, a 
Plant, whoſe Leaves are almoſt as thick as the 
T:lephium, but they reſemble thoſe of the Violet, 
and are hollow'd in the ſhape of a Spoon, hence 
It is, that they have had the Latin Name, as alſo 
hat of Spoon-Wort in Engliſh ; they are a little 
ofter than thoſe of the round Sorrel : The Stems 
are ſmall, angular, and a Foot, or thereabouts 
In Length: Its Flowers are ſmall aud white, 
he Seed is ſmall, of a dark red, and incloſed in 
mall Cods, the Root is ſmall, hairy, and of a 
ark white: It grows in Hedges and Meadows: 
It has the Virtue of being deterſive, and it is a 
gular Specifick againſt the Scurvy. It taſtes 
dlarp like Creſſes. 

Another ſort of it ſends forth but one Leaf when 
I: appears at firſt, the Flowers are red, and when 
It flouriſhes, it has ſeveral Leaves : The Root of 
* to the weight of one Dram being put into 
Vinegar and drank, is good againſt the Plague, 
bit the Patient muſt be afterwards ſweated. | 

The Sea Scurvy-Graſs is a ſnarp, biting and 
lot Herb, prevalent alſo in the Scuruy, whereof 
ey of the tender Leaves may be admitted into 
compoſition of Saller. | 

ON- : ing. 

SEA-BREACG GRAFTING : See Grafting 
nous Element into the Land, and very prejudi. 
* the Owners and Farmers of Land, where 
indy ons wy made; for tho' Salt 2 
rel Land yet too .d. 15111 ＋ aN A. ; | 
ales ; and theref N oh 1 
pd, Trench ore as ſoon as Breaches are 

5 ches muſt be made, and the Salt Wa- 
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Bank into the Sea, or into ſome waſte Ground, 
except it is ſo ſmall a Quantity, that the Sun 
will foon dry it up; and let as much freſh Earth 
or Mould be laid upon it as you can, to abate 
the Saltnefs of the Earth, Plowing it three or 
four Years, to let the Rains and Air into the 
Land to freſhen it. | : 
Oyfter-Weeds laid in Breaches made by the 
Sea in the Banks, and a Layer of Earth put upon 
them, and then a Layer of Weeds and Earth 
again, and fo on, are very good to ſtop out the 
Sea ; for the Weeds will grow, and bind the 
Earth together; and it may reaſonably be ſup- 
* that ſuch other Weeds as will grow in 
alt Water, may be found to be of uſe for this 


near at hand, to the Breach with. IA 

SEA-COLEWORT, a Plant that differs from 
others ; having a Leaf like unto that of Birth. 
wort, round, long and ſmall ; each Leaf proceeds 
with a long Stalk from the Stem, and the Bran- 
ches which are Red : It has a little Juice ; but 
it is White and Salt, a little bitter, and of a 
thick Subſtance, the Flowers are like thoſe of 
Smilax, even and like a Chalice : It grows on 
the Sea-fide, and Blooms in Frly ; and you may 
keep it from that time, and make uſe of it in 
Phyſick. 

t is Bitter, ſalt, and an Enemy to the Stomach, 
it r. the Body, if boiled in Broth; its De- 
coction taken with ſome Rhubarb, brings the 
Water away from dropſical People, and its Leaves 
alſo being dry'd together with Rhubarb, will 
do the ſame. | 

SEA-DRAGON : See © uaviver. "TOP 

SEA-FROTH or FOAM ; in Latin Alcyo- 
nium, in all appearance, a fort of Spungy Plant 
found in the Sea or Sea-ſtde ; ſome however 
take it to be the Scum of the Sea; which has 
been hardned by the Sun-Beams, and has aſſum'd 
different Forms and Colours ; there are five ſorts 
of it, according to Dioſcorides. . 
The Firſt is green, heavy, rough to the Taſte, 
and of a filthy Smell. 1 1 
The Second is alſo like a Sponge, but has holes 
in it, is hollow and light, having the ſmell of 
Sea-Moſs or Weed, call d Alga. | 
The Third is tike ſmall Worms, but redder 
than the others, and is that which they call Alcyo. 


nium Mliſtanum. 


The Fourth reſembles thick Wool, but is very 
light, and has feveral Cavities. BY; 
The Fifth is made in the form of a Muſhroom, 


and has no Smell. | 


It had the name of Alcyonium from the Hal. 


H, a Breach made by that Boi-|cyons, or Kings-Fiſhers, which are Birds that 


build their Neſts upon a heap of this Froth that 
floats upon the Sea; this Opinion according to 
Matthiolus, is better than that of Pi, who 
believes that this Scum is made of the Neſts of 
the Halcyons themſelves. DL: 

The two firſt, according to Dzoſcorides, are 
good for -Tetters, St. Anthony's-Fire, Itch, and 


. 


ter 1 off into ſome low Place, where by an 
sine or otherwiſe, you may caſt it over the 


for Beautifying the Skin. 
Gegge 2 The 


purpoſe, eſpecially if ſuited to the Soil that is 
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The Third is the moſt Subtil of all the reſt, 
and therefore is good for thoſe who make Water 
with difficulty, and are troubled with Gravel, 
Pain in the Kidneys, Dropſy and Spleen; if it 
be burnt and moiſtned with ſome Wine, it will 
— the Hair grow, where the Perſon is become 

Id. 3 5 

The Fourth has almdſt the ſame Properties with 
the Third, but it is weaker in its Operations. 

The Fifth is hotter than all the reſt, and there. 
fore is proper to burn the Hair, and whiten the 
Teeth. 

To prepare this Sea-Froth for Phyſick, the 
ſame Author ſays, it muſt be put into an unbak'd 
Earthen-Pot, which muſt be ſtopt very well, and 
afterwards put into a Furnace, and when the 
Pot is baked, take out the burnt Sea.Froth ; 
and lay it up for uſe; it muſt be waſh'd like 
Calamine. 

SEA.GRAPE, a Plant that 1 * a Span 
High and upwards; it ſhoots forth ſeveral Bran- 
ches without Leaves, and round theſe Branches 
grow ſeveral red Seeds about the bigneſs of a 
Wheat Corn, pointed at the Top, and of an aſtrin- 
gent Taſte; this Plant grows in Maritime Places, 

and is to be met with in Summer-Time, but dies 
in the Winter. 


Ten Grains of this Plant drank in Wine are good| that about Plymouth and the Southerr.Coafts h. 


| You may Plant it if you will, but th. 


Plant muſt be Young, and but half a Fox | 


but it will grow naturally without Sowin 


moſt Barren and pooreſt Ground, but if tte oth mon 


be cultivated, it will come on muth be 


wo Or 
* ſtance 
ought 


is lai 


be like a Coppice. e e 


France upon Heaths, when it is ripe, 3 

John's Tide ; the beſt is in Bas dns. 
Biſhoprick of Laon, where the Plant is mu 
and the goodneſs of the Seed contributes 


will Sow an Arpent of Land. 


SEA and WATER-SAND, a ſort of Cn 


Children and others gather the Seed d fz 
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Sand, of which that which comes from the Ae Ste 


Coaſts and Creeks is the richeſt of all Sand, t 


s much 


make very great advantage of it in the J7;p.c, S0 


tries; Some reckon the chief Virtue of it coſy 
In its Saltneſs, and others in the fat and fl 


here is 
Winter 


that the Sea gathers from the Land-Floods, $ Jr SL 
Fiſh and Things that putrify in the 8a A chan 


with it, of which more under that Head. 


with more Reaſon are of Opinion it proche er. . 
from both, and that there is a third thing whig 
contributes to its Virtue as much as any, an 
that is the Fiſh Shells which are commonly ner 


cauſe 
part | 


mixt W 


The Sand uſed for Land is of three Coba fret 


ome L 


againſt Purging and Vomiting, and ſtopping of Blue or Grey like Aſhes, which ſome reckon 1d 


the Menſes; ſome pound and form 'em into Tro- proceed from the breaking of the Muſcle af 
chiſts, which they keep by them for their Uſe, Oyſter.- ſnells mix'd with it: The Sand fn 

SEAM, Corn Meaſure, conſiſting of Eight|near the Lands End is very White, and in Sh 
Buſhels. But a Seam of Wood is a Horſe Load, |Glittering, which may be occaſion'd from th 
and of Graſs, Four and Twenty Stone, each Five|mouldring of Moor-ſtones, or a kind of Freed 
Pounds Weight. mingled with white Shalop Shells: The Sal 
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SEA-ONIONS : See $quiZs. on the North. Sea from about Pudſhaw, and E-W fre 


SEA-RUSH, Sea-Ruſh-Graſs, or Spaniſh Tre-|ward to Lundy, is of a Brown, Reddiſh, Yelloni 


foil, a Plant whoſe Seed is very ſmall, and black, Colour, and compoſed moſtly of Cockle-(hell. 


which being fown amongſt Rye or other Grain, 


There is a ſort of Sand or Coralline in Falnat 
in the Month of March, produces a Plant for |near St. Maw's Caſtle that lies under that Om 
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feeding Horſes, Cows, £9c. inſtead of Hay, if it [which they are obliged to remove before theya Mould 
be pounded in ſuch a Trough as you feed Hogs|come at the Bed of Sand. ould 


in; they mow this Plant five or ſix times a Year, 


up to the 
they let it continue for Four 


That Sand is reckon'd the beſt that is of ak they d 
after you have gather'd in your Rye or other Colour, the Blue next, and the White the wart: 
Corn — which it was Sow'd: It will ſhoot [The Sand taken up by dredges from under tr Tinte 
ength of a yy pag the firſt Year, Salt Water, or that which is left open by te — 

ears without cut- Ebbing of the Tide, and the Sand that is cf 

ting; that it may have time to grow ſtrong, and|largeſt Grain is the beſt; tho' the ſmall Grit! 


Fungus, 
mainin; 


Water, 
F f r an 
ſtrippir 


in that time the Stem will become as thick as a] Sand is thought better for the Tenant who a! bel 
Man's Thumb; but they cut it the Fourth Year, |takes three or four Crops ; and the large for ® up 

and wear thick leather Gloves when they are at Landlord and the Land, becauſe it abides bn 1 
work, becauſe it is all full of prickles; when it ſin the Ground, and makes the Paſture aftervits hes | 
is to be pounded to ſerve inſtead of Hay, take|the better: If the Sand be well drain'd of . - 


that part of the Plant which is ſmalleſt and] Water, ſo that it may be conveniently carſ% 
moſt tender, that is, that which has ſhot forth its reckon'd better than if it ſhould lye too 19 
laſt 3 the reſt of the Plant will ſerve, either toſ in the Wind and Sun; where the Sand is drecgs 
heat an Oven, or for a Kitchen Fire, and they }out of the Sea, the Price of the Lighter Lal 
cut it as they do Wood within an Inch of the which contains about Twelve Tuns, is Twelft 
Ground: When the Stem is as thick as a Man's or Thirteen Shillings ; but where it is got on 
Finger, you may pound it as before: This Work |a dry Beach after an Ebb, the Lighter 1 falle 


is uſually done in November, and they make uſe ſat about Four Shillings. 


of a Wooden Inſtrument, which is a kind of a 


Hammer that has a long handle to it, and 'tis Sixteen Tun upon an Acre; where they c. 


with this that they beat, bruiſe, and make it fit |t 


If the Sand is near at hand, they la ao 


hrice a Day, they lay about Ten Tun, 8. 


to be Eaten by their Cattle. [t 


wice a Day, Five Tun, and where but 
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or Three, and in ſome Places, where the 
C ce is great, but One Tun. As ſoon as 'tis 
as kt home, it is ſpread on the Ground, which 
— produces four Crops of Corn, and then 
p 1zid down for Paſture, and that for Six or 
* Years before it is Plow'd again: The Graſs 
1 prove ſo good that it is uſually mow'd the 
n Year: It runs moſt to White Honey.Suckle 
Clover, and tho' in ſome Lands the Graſs is 
u ſhort, yet it yields great Plenty of Milk and 
am, Fattens Cattle very much, and mends 
rden Herbs and Fruits, making the Corn to 
ne a large Ear and a ſhort Straw, ſo that ſome. 
nes the Ear of Barley is very near as long as 
» Stalk : But where little Sand is uſed, there 
much Straw, and not ſo much Grain: Little or 
\ Snow will lye on well Sanded Lands; but 
ere is a continual Spring even in the midſt of 
Vinter, and the Harveſt is commonly a Month 
- Six Weeks ſooner than in other Places, and 'tis 
ckon'd to agree with any ſort of Land whatſo. 
yer, Another Sand which we call Water Sand, 
$-cauſe taken from freſh Rivers, alſo Challenges 
part in our Improvements, being laid on Land 
roper for the ſame, but more eſpecially if it is 
nixt with any matter as it uſually is: It's taken 
p from Shelves whereon it is caſt by the falls of 
ame Land-water deſcending from Hills or High- 
js, but it's not accounted ſo good as the Sea- 


and, 

SEA-.SHELLS : See Shells, for Manure. 
SEASONING OF TIMBER, the preparing 
ff Timber for uſe : Your Timber being fell'd, E c. 
nuſt be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet 
out of the Wind or Sun, others ſay it ought to 
e free from the extremities of the Sun, Wind 
and Rain; that it may not cleave, but dry equally, 
and you may daub it over with Cow-Dung ; let 
it not ſtand upright, but lying along one piece 
upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort Blocks be- 
ween them, to preſerve them from a certain 


Mouldineſs, which they uſually contract while 


they Sweat, and that often produces a kind of a 
Fungus, eſpecially if there are any Sappy Parts re- 
maining : But there are ſome who keep their 
Timber as moiſt as can be, by ſubmerging it in 
Witer, to prevent cleaving ; and this is good in 
Fir and other Timber too, both for the better 
ſripping and ſeaſoning: When the Boards there- 
fore have lain a Fortnight in Water, they muſt 
be ſet upright in the Sun and Wind, ſo as it 
Way freely paſs thorough them, eſpecially during 
the dummer Heats which is the time of finiſhing 
Buildings, and turn'd Daily ; and thus even newly 
daun Boards will Floor much better than ſome 
many Years Dry Seaſoning. 
t to prevent all poſſible Accidents, when 
oors are laid, let the Joints be ſhot, fitted and 
tck'd down for the firſt Year, Nailing them for 
bod and all the next, whereby they will lye 
ach, cloſe, and without ſhrinking in the leaſt, 
i If they were all of one piece; Water ſeaſoning 
morg the Wheelwrights is of ſpecial Regard. 


Times in Water, eſpecially Salt, which is beſt, 
it obtains an admirable Seaſoning, and may be 
immediately uſed ; beſides which Method, ſome 
again commend Buryings in the Earth, others in 
Wheat; and there are alſo Seaſonings of the Fire, 


as for the ſcorching and hardning of Piles, which 


are either to ſtand in the Water or in the Earth: 
Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that the Yenetians, 
uſed to burn and ſcorch their Timber in a Fla- 
ming Fire, continually turning it round with an 
Engine, till they have got upon it a hard, black, 
coaly cruſt, whereby the Wood is brought to 
ſuch a Hardneſs and Dryneſs, that neither 
Earth nor Water can penetrate it. . . 

Mr. Evelyn ſays, he had ſeen Charcoal dug 
out of the Grouud, amongſt the Ruins . of the 
ancient Buildings, which in all probability had 
= cover'd with Earth above Fifteen Hundred 

ears. 9 | 7 

As for Poſts, and the like that ſtand in the 
Ground, the Burning the out-ſides of the Ends 
that are to ſtand in the Ground to a Coal, is a 
great Preſervative of them, and ſome have pra- 
ctiſed the Burning of the ends of Poſts for Railing 
and Paling, with good Succeſs ; its likewiſe a 
practice in Germany, as appears by the Abſtract of 
a Letter wrote by David Vonderbeck a German 
Philoſopher and Phyſician at Minden to Dr. Lar. 
gelot, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions in theſe 
Words : Hence alſo we e burn the Ends of 
Timber to be ſet in the Ground, that ſo by the 
fuſion made by the Fire, the volatile Salt which 
by acceſſion of the moiſture of the Earth would eafily 
be conſum'd, to the Corruption of the Timber, may 
catch and fix one another. 

SEA-THRIFT, in Latin Statice from Stare, 
becauſe ſome Phyſicians alledge it to be a Plant. 
good to (top the Humours; it bears a Tuft of 
Flowers very long and ſtrait : Several Stems ariſe 
amidſt theſe about a Foot high, which at the 
Top produce divers Flowers, collected as into 
one lirtle round Head in a Scaly Cup: This 
Head conſiſts of many Flowers like Pinks, ac. 
company'd with a good Number of Leaves, ariſing 
in the Shape of a Pipe out of the ſame Cup, 
where likewiſe appears a Chive, which in time 
becomes an oblong Fruit, included in the Cup 
of the Flower. 

There is nothing more agreeable to the Eye 
than Sea-Thrift, which is eaſily raiſed, growing 
well in any ſort of Earth, but it is proper 
no where but in Borders : Its a vivacious Plant, 
being raiſed in the ſame manner with the Daiſy, 
which the Reader may ſee : tho! it is not placed 
under the ſame Species by Botanits. 

SEA and RIVER-WEEDS, Weeds made uſe 
of in many parts of the Kingdom for the Im. 
proving and Manuring of Land, and that to 
very great Advantage; that call'd Ore.-Wood is 
much uſed in Cornwal; ſome of which grows 
upon Rocks, under High Water-marks, and fome 
is broken from the bottom of the Sea by rough 
Water, and caſt upon the next Shoar by the 


4 1 tho' the Tree 8 ens Wind and Flood. 
or ſudden uſe, if plunged four or five 
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SEASONS of BLOSSOMING : See Bloſ- 
ſoming Seaſons. 

SECUNDINE, the ſame in a Mare, as the 
After-Birth.in a Woman. 

SEED, every thing that is fit to be ſown and 
to produce a Plant, from which it properly 
15 1 We diſtinguiſh chiefly two forts of 

eeds, viz. thoſe which reſpect Agriculture, and 
thoſe that relate to Gardening: In Seed-time it 
is ever to be wiſh'd that the Weather ſhould 
be Fair and the Seed well choſen, for upon this 
choice the plenty of all ſorts of Grain does chiefly 
depend: It would be to no purpoſe. to beſtow 
upon your Ground all the Culture it requires, 
and all rhe Manure that is neceflary 3 if you 
do not commit Seed into it that is fit to multiply 
its Kind and produce good Grain; Before you 
Sow your Ground you ſhould always know the 
nature of it; for that which is proper to bear 
W heat is not ſo for Maſlin and Rye. 

The changing of Seed is alſo a very Eſſential 
Point to make your Ground bear plentifully ; for 
ſo it happens very often, that how fair, how clean 
and well choſen ſoever your Grain may. be, 
which your Ground produces, and in which you 
always Sow it, experience has taught us, that 
this ſame Grain will in ſome time degenerate, and 
therefore thoſe who are SkilPd in Agriculture, c. 
fail not to change it once in three or four Years, 
neither muſt you uſe in the lieu any Seed that 
grows in your Neighbourhood, but it muſt be 
fetch'd Eight or Ten Miles off ; and its not 
enough for you to change the Seed, but you muſt 
take care to procure that which grew in poorer 
Ground than your own, that ſo this new Grain 
meeting with more Subſtance, may multiply the 
more therein, as it will certainly do; whereas if 
it grew in a better Soil than yours, it will wither 
and be ſpoiled, and conſequently become inca- 
pable of producing any good effect. 

Now in the choice of your Grain for Seed, you 
muſt ever obſerve, that it be Ripe enough, very 
heavy, of a good Colour, and not corrupted; for if it 
wants any of thefe qualities, it will diſappoint 
the expectations of the Sower; and therefore 
good and careful Husbandmen will uſe great 
Pains to take out of their Sheafs, all thoſe Ears 
that appear to be any way defeCtive, and leave 
none in but ſuch as are very well fed: You muſt 
| likewiſe keep all the Grain you deſign for Seed 
very clean, and unmix'd with any other ſort : 
You muſt ever remember to Sow new Corn; the 
firſt ina way of Generation producing that effect, 
which nature has deprived the other of, | 
If the meaſurings of Grounds were alike in all 
Places, and that their nature were not different 
rom one another; certain Rules might be ſet 
down concerning the Quantity of Seed to be 
Sown in an Acre; but fince it is otherwiſe, 
nothing can with certainty be determin'd upon 
this Head, and the only advice that can be given, 
is to follow the ancient uſage .of the reſpective 
3 in this point of Agriculture; however the 

usbandinian ought to know one thing and take 


THE 
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more Seed than that which is poor 

tho” this has nevertheleſs bees cont Nu 
without juſt Reaſoning. To theſe things oy 
thor is pleaſed to add the following Remark; J 

1. Thoſe Grounds that are much ſhaded | 
Trees, and that are of too moiſt a nature 35 I 
as thoſe which you have been indiſpenth 
oblig'd to Sow in Rainy Weather or high w 
require more Seed than others, by reaſon of th 
loſs of ſome of the Seed, which is occaſion 
their too Cold, and too humid Nature. 1 

2. As ſoon — you . your Seed. time, 3 
not give over till you have done, for the ſor... 
is done the better. "7" 

3. When you have every thing ready for th 
multiplication of your Corn; you may begin your 
Seed time ten or twelve Days ſooner than te 
Cuſtom of the place uſually preſcribes, wheths 
you ſow Wheat, Rye, Autumn-Barley or Maſn 

As for Gardening-Seeds, this Seed is a mal 
Grain which the Plant produces after the fading 
of the Flower, from which ariſes another Pl 
of the ſame Species, if ſown to purpoſe : Regnt 
muſt be had to the Places from whence the Sees 
are brought ; for Example, they recommend 
the Aniſeed of Candia, the Seſely of Marſtily, 
the Ammi of IHricum or Egypt, the Cummi 
of Ethiopia, the Thlaſpi of Capadocia or Candi 
the Muſtard of Alexandria, b&c. 

As to the Method of keeping Seeds, hen ti 
have been well dry'd, put 'em into Glaſs Por 
and ſometimes into Boxes in the dryeſt plat 
you can meet with; thoſe that are of a compat 
Subſtance, and have a thick Rind, eſpecially if 
they are of a hot Temperament, as Lupins, th 
Seeds of Fenugreek and Linſeeds, will keep & 
leaſt Three Years ; but thoſe on the contra 
that are of a ſofter Subſtance, will keep only fir 
2 Year or two, as Aniſe, Fennel, Cummin, Cary 
Seſely, the Seeds of Smallage, Parfly and Agnus 
Caſtus, and amongſt the Hot Seeds thoſe d 
Nettles, Noſe-Smart, and the like. 

The Seeds of Onions, Chibbols and Leeks, 8 
alſo of Poppy, are kept in their Coats or Rind 

The greater cold Seeds muſt be uſed whit 
quite freſh, by reaſon of the quantity of Oil wh 
they contain, and ſo alſo the Leſſer, becauſe th 
change their quality by reaſon of the Waſte d 
their humid Parts ; We alſo find that the Coll 
Seeds, as alſo thoſe of black and white Foppf 
and Juſquinam, as well as ſome moiſt Seeds 8 
— of Mallows, will not keep above one lei 
SO0d. i 
To preſerve your Garden Seeds from Birds am 
Inſects, you ſhould before they are Sohn, ſep 
'em in the Juice of Jubarb, which will not 0 
preſerve them from all thoſe Animals Al 
infeſt Gardens, but alſo make *em come up * 
better; but as there may not be plenty £006 
of this Herb; you may ſubſtitute ſome Chim'd 
Soot in the room of it, which being eben 
the Day before you Sow and mix d with 10 
Seeds, will ſecure 'em from all Vermine, of © 
you may only Water them with the Water 


it for a Certainty, that a rich Soil requires 


the Soot has been ſteep'd for a Day and 4 * 
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tit may have time to imbibe it. Pliny ſpeaks ſhines, uncover em every Morning, and lay the 
g ſort of Wild Garlick call'd Allium, rn] Jane am. on again every Evening before Froſt 
ng boil'd and ſpread on the ground will hinder comes on; when the Plants are come to a conve. 
birds, to eat the Seeds; ſome mix e height, replant 'em at a diſtance from one 
h 2 little Wheat or Barley boil'd or ſteep d in another in proportion to their bigneſs, and as ſoon 
» Wine, Sow it on the Surface of the Ground as they are tranſplanted, be not ſparing in Watering 
ut the Seeds, and when the Birds are kill d|them all the Spting, Summer and Autumn, while 
unk with eating it, you may take em: Some | the hot Weather laſts _. „55 
V Water the Plants with this Decoction, and} For your Melons, you muſt ſteep the Seed in 
do very well: There are thoſe who ſteep the ſome Spaniſh or good French Wine, and Sow em 
re Root of a Wild Cucumber in Water for in the Four Moons of January, February, March 
| * Twenty Hours, and pour it pi bo; the and April, and * them be Sown at the 
js; this muſt be often repeated, and the Seed | Full Moon, or in the Wane. -_ 
an next Day. | Rs Prepare a good Bed expoſed to the South. Sun, 
SFED, a Term conſider'd here chiefly in re-| where it continues longeſt, and lay on about half 
} to Gardening, by which is meant the Semen, fa Foot thick of old Mould, mix'd with good 
Grain which produces Plants, and ſerves to] Earth, then Sow your Seeds, when the Bed is 


ſerve the Species : Seeds commonly appear good, be it in which Moon you pleaſe, provided 
er the Flowers, and upon the ſame Plants; you ſecure em from Froſts; you meſt cover em 
erer there are thoſe that do not Succeed thoſe every Evening at Sun. ſet, and uncover them in 
owers upon the ſameStalk: for one Plant produces] the Morning at Sun-rifing ; and when they are 
ders and the other Seed; and this may be eaſily | ſtrong enough, replant 'em in a good and well 
frern'd in Hemp, which for that Reaſon they | prepar'd as before, and Water them in reaſon 
ſinguiſh into Male and Female. according as the Heat is; but in cold Countries 11 
To give a greater Illuſtration of what may be you muſt not Water them unleſs in caſes of great 13 
id concerning Seeds, it may be proper to divide] Neceſſity ; and generally in hot Countries, Wa- "31 
em into three Claſſes, viz. the Seeds of Pot. tering em in eight or ten Days will do, and they 
erbe, the Seeds of Flowers, and thoſe of Trees, | muſt be cut twice or thrice a Week. If you 
[t's to be obſerved in general concerning Seeds,| have Glaſſes for them, they will do well to keep 
hat they periſh after a Year or two, and therefore|'em from Cold in the Night. ODS 
ure muſt be taken to have new Seeds, or elſe you You muſt do the fame by Cucumbers, as you 
1 the Riſque of Sowing to no purpoſe : There|do by Melons ; except it be that you muſt not 1 
re none but Peaſe, Beans, Melon Seeds, Cucum- | fail to Water them every Day, when they are : (5l 
rs, Citruls and Muſhrooms that laſt Eight or|replanted, and when the Weather is hot and dry, ' 11 
Jen Years ; the Seeds of Colliflowers laſt Three or|and you will have 'em in all Seaſons, good and ; 
dur Years; thoſe of all ſorts of Succories Five|in Plenty; you may alſo ſow and replant them 1 
t Six; of all Seeds there are none that laſt for ſoſ as you do Melons at the ſame time, and in the | 
ort a Time as thoſe of Lettice; they are how.| ſame Moons, as alſo Citruls and Muſhrooms. | 
er the Second Year better than the Firſt, and] As to the Seeds of Flowers, they may be all of \ Ml 
orth nothing the Third. them Sown during Four Moons, via. from that 1 
To haſten the Germination of Seed, ſteep a Bean of February to that in May, they may moreover be | 
r Eight Hours together in the Dregs of Oil of| Sown in Autumn; always from the middle of 1 
Vlive, it will in a manner germinate out of hand,| Auguſt, to the middle of October. | : M 
If you bury it in the Crumb of a Hot Loaf. You muſt prepare a Bed for them of good hot 
As for Pot Herb Seeds, you muſt ſow em in| Dung, and well rotted old Mould half a Foot 
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four Moons, that is, thoſe of February and March| thick over it, and at the end of eight or ten Days 1. 
een to May Moon; they may in like manner beſ after the Bed is made, and when the great Heat 
ſown in Autumn, always from the middle of Auguſt is over, Sow all your Flower Seeds, each kind in | 
tothe middle of OFober ; you muſt prepare a Bed ofſ its little Furrow, four Fingers breadth diſtant 1 
od hot Dung, and lay on ſome good old Mould| from one another, when they are fown and cover'd | 
vell rotted, half a Foot thick, let it be well ſifted|to the thickneſs of two Fingers with Mould, 
nd temper d; and then ſow your Seeds of each] Water your Bed but ſparingly, for fear you 
fort in a little Furrow by it ſelf, and at a diſtance | ſhould kill your Seed; but Water daily if it | 
om one another; and eſpecially take care you do|ſhould be dry Weather, and when they are come ' 
dot pull up your Seed in clearing 'em from the|up and forward, take your great Watering-Pat | 
Veeds, to them; if they happen to be bare, cover them | t 
| 


When the Seed is ſown, if the Bed be not moiſt, with a little Mould ; you muſt not fail to cover 
du muſt preſently Water it to make em take|them every Evening for fear of White Froſts, be. 
Root, and daily continue ſo to do, if the Weather] cauſe it will deſtroy them as well as other 
K hot, and the Bed dry; but if it Rains, forbear| Froſts; you muſt likewife in this Caſe not ſuffer | 

atering, and cover your Beds for fear of Froſts: your Coverings to reſt upon the Bed and Seeds, ib: 
Hoar Frofts will kill the Seeds of Pot-Herbs as| but kept propt over them, but yet ſo ſtopt, that 9 
well as others: Raiſe your Mats or Coverings in the Froſt may have no admittance ; uncover em | i 
cl à manner that they do not reſt upon the Beds, to the Morning-Sun, and in the Evening, put on 1 
et em be elevated half a Foot, and when the Sun the Coverings again; but if it does not Freeze, 
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you may let 'em be expos'd to the Air, tho you 
muſt be much upon your Guard, for two Hours 
of Froſt will ſpoil all. 

When they are grown up to the height you 
judge 'em fit to be tranſplanted, do it into your 
Parterres, where-ever you have a mind to, pro- 
vided the Earth be good and well cultivated : 
Water them as ſoon as they are replanted, and 
continue to do ſo, if the Earth is dry, and that 
it does not Rain : You muſt pull up nothing out 
of the Furrows of your Beds, till the Plants are 
well come up, for fear of taking them away in. 
ſtead of the Weeds, for they grow together, 

As for what concerns the Seeds of Trees, they 
are Planted from March to Mid. ſummer, and 
from the middle of Auguſt, to the middle of 
October, for which you muſt take good ſtron 
Earth, and good new Earth, Garden-Earth, an 
good Mould, mix the four Sorts together, and 
Sift em: If you would Sow your Seed in open 
Earth, lay ſeven or eight Doſſers full of this 
Earth upon Beds, and work 'em well together : 
But if you would Sow in Boxes, or other Veſſels; 
fill them with this Earth, and ſow your Seeds 
therein, whether it be in the Autumn or Spring, 
cover them four Fingers thick, and if they 
thould become bare, cover them again ; as ſoon as 
they are ſow'd, Water them if it does not Rain, 
and thus continue till they are grown pretty big, 
and then you need not concern your ſelf much 
about them, any more than Watering them in 
_ of Neceſſity, and keeping good Earth about 
them. 

As to the time when the Seeds and Fruits of 
Trees ſhould be ſow'd, the end of February, or the 
beginning of March, is the moſt proper Seaſon, 
for that work, you may do it indeed in December, 
but there are dangers from Froſts, Rotting, Field- 
mice and Birds; you ſhould chooſe thoſe Seeds 
that are big, round, full within, of a fine Green, 
and of the preceding Year ; the Fruits likewiſe 
ought to have very near the ſame Qualities ; 
they ought to be plump, ſmooth, clear, full, 
whole, and of the growth of the laſt Year. 

Now to preſerve the Seeds and Fruits of Trees, 
the Seeds muſt be ſpread in a Granary, or ſome 
other dry Place; you muſt examine and ſtir 'em 
often, as you do Corn, they may alſo be put into 
Bags, and hung up to the Ceiling in a dry Place, 
as for the Fruits, viz. Acorns, Cheſnuts, Hazel. 
nuts, Beech-Maſt, (gc. they keep em in Hampers 


with Sand ; they make a Bed of Sand, another 


of thoſe Fruits, then a Bed of Sand again, and ſo 


one of the Fruit, 'till you have put in all that 
Ju have a mind to keep ; theſe Hampers muſt 


ſhut up during the Winter, in a Place that is 
dry, and a little Warm, 

SEED for Foreſt-Trees, more particularly to be 
treated of here, ſhould be ponderous, perfectly 
Ripe, Sound, eaſily ſhaken from the Boughs, be. 
ing taken from the Tops of the youngeſt, and 
moſt thriving Trees, and gather'd when-they are 
ready to fall; the beſt time for the Sowing of 
them is about November, except the Land be very 


be better : Acorns, Maſt, and other 
ſuch as may be kept well for the Sprin 

by being Barrel'd or Potted up with r | 
or Earth, during the Winter, at the end of 0 

you will find them Sprouted, and if commi . 

the Earth by a careful Hand, will be 25 > 
take, as if Sown earlier; by this means the; 
ter eſcape the Vermin, who are very — 
ſpoiling the Winter grown Seed, and they — 
ſo eaſily damaged by the Increaſing Heat, a th 
ſown in the beginning of Winter, elpecial 
looſe hot Gronnds : Wherefore if you have & 
ſion to preſerve much Seed, chooſe 2 proper yh 
of Ground, and raiſe it with Boards Three * 
high, and lay the firſt Lay with fine Earth thy 
a Foot thick, and another Lay of Seeds, 4 

Maſt, Keys, Nuts, Haws, Ec. promiſcuouſy 5 
ſeparated with a little Mould ſprinkled an. 
them, and let the third or upper Lay be of Bah 
or Sand ; or you may bury the Seeds in dry Sat 
or pulveriz'd Earth, either Barrell'd, or li 1 


Heaps in ſome dry Cellar, to preſerve them fi mul! 
the Rigour of the Winter: If your Seeds beg bol: 
thered in moiſt Weather, lay them a drying, u rene 
lo keep them till you ſow them, which me K Kell 
as ſoon after Chriſtmaſs as you pleaſe : Bit e Porn 
they ſpire out before you ſow them, be (ure y Mot 
commit them to the Earth before the Spry RP" 100 
grow dry. | { this 

As for the Medicating or Steeping of Seeds, ut 899 
the enforcing, or inriching of Earth by Comp, beer 
Oc. for Trees of this kind, it is a Charge the WAP! th. 


would much diſcourage the Work, and whit 
needleſs ; becauſe if one ſort of Mould be ng 
proper for one kind of Tree, it may for another; 
but if your Seeds or Kernels prove extraordinn 
dry, if you lay them for Four and Twenty Houn 
in Milk or Water, only impregnated with a litt; 
Cow-dung, it may do well to forward thit 
Sprouting, eſpecially if you have been hindrd 
from the former Preparation, 

Chooſe not your Seeds always from the nl 
Fruitful-Trees, but from ſuch as are moſt Soli 
and Fair, nor covet the largeſt Acorns, but tt 
moſt weighty, clean and bright. 

The ſhape and weight of the Seeds inform u 
generally which are the beſt, and how they m 
be ſet; when they fall, they lye on one fide, vitl 
their ſmall end to the Earth, from which pat 


moiſt or cold, in which caſe a Vernal Sowing may 


they put forth the Root firſt, which when it is 
laid hold on the Ground, from the ſame Flat 
ſends forth the Shoot for the Tree; and if tix 
be heavy Seeds, ſow them deeper, as Acom 
Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Peaches, Apricocks, f. % 
bout two or three Inches deep, but if lt 
Seed, as Elm, Lime, gc. you are then to coe 
them only with a little Mould, about half u 
Inch Deep. | 
Being thus provided with Seeds of all bin 
you may raiſe Woods or Groves from them ll. 
mediately, which is judged to be the belt % 
where you deſign a large Plantation, and reſol 
to imploy the Land for no other uſe, and to i? 
it well Fenced, 
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they take the ſooneſt : Secondly, 
Wadde male * ſtraĩteſt and moſt uniform 
ot; Thirdly, becauſe they will neither require 
Ning nor Watering, which are two conſiderable 
— in Husbandry 3 and laſtly, for that all 
uſplanting (tho it much improve Fruit-Trees.) 
tes they are taken up the firſt Year or two, is 
-onfiderable Impediment to the Growth of 
reſt Trees, unleſs where they are removed 
'n 2 yery barren Soil to a Rich one, and meet 
th 2 very moiſt Summer, eſpecially in the 
anſplanting of the Cheſnut, Walnut, and ſome 
ters; If you deſign a Tranſplantation of Trees, 
belt to raiſe them in your Seminaries and 
luſeries firſt, by which means you may Tranſ- 
hut them as you pleaſe, for Coppice Ground, 
Als Hedges, Rows, Sc. See Semmary of 
ret. Trees, Tranſplanting of Foreſt Trees, &c. 
SEEDING, the Running into Seed; moſt 
ants produce Seed in Summer Time in order, 
p multiply the Species which otherwiſe would 
lot: Its an incredible thing to ſee all the 
rences which are to be met with in Seeds, 
well in reſpect to Colour and Bigneſs, as 
Form and Ornament: Gardiners have often 
e Mortification, to ſee that certain Plants run 
0 ſoon into Seed, as Lettice, Succory, &c. do; 
{ this frequently happens, when the Mould is 
it good, or when during great Heats they have 
tt been plentifully Water'd : It may alſo be 
id that certain Plants run into Seed out of 
overty ; they have moreover the Grievance to 
certain Plants do not Seed as they ſhould, as 
inks, Colliflowers, and the like; and Sweet Baſil 
kd Macedonian Parſley do not Seed at all in 
d and moiſt Grounds, or rather Seed ſo ſlowly, 
Nat the Seed does not ripen, 
 dEEDLINGS, the Roots of July-Flowers, that 
ame up from Seed ſown. | 
SEED.-SHEDDING ; See Shedding of your Seed. 
SEED.TIME, the Seaſon or Time of the Year 
ten all forts of Seeds are ſown, but eſpecially 
ern, ſome of which, as Wheat and Rye, are ſown 
de Autumn, and ſo we call em Winter-Corn ; and 
ders as Oats, Barley, fc. in the Spring: The 
ms are different in different Countries; our 
rexch Author confines himſelf to what is uſually 
atifed in the Climate where he lives, which 
9 It May not in all things quadrate with our 
vn, yet it will not be improper to entertain the 
der with the Rules and Directions ſet down 
bim under this Article. 
here are thoſe Countries, ſays he, which fix 
dend of Auguſt, or thereabouts, to be the Seed 
me of Rye, eſpecially thoſe which are Cold, 
" ſo that ſort of Corn may have time enough 
we Winter to ſtrengthen it ſelf againſt the 
i; Weather; otherwiſe you will run the 
ue of loſing your Labour. | 
b $ ſoon as the Month of September. comes in, 
the 2 heſitate no longer to put your Corn in 
er you.” and nothing but bad Weather ſhould 
— this Seed. Time immediately comes. on 
Autumn Barley, as he calls it, otherwiſe 


ſ 


Square Barley; but that does not laſt long, he- 
cauſe they Sow but very little of it, and only for 
the Suſtenance of Servants, when Corn is dear, 
or when Harveſts are late. Vp 

Next comes the time for Sowing Maſlin, and 
then Wheat, which has the quality of reſiſting 
Cold the beſt of any Corn. | 
The, Infatuation of thoſe People is not to be 
bore with, who for ſome fooliſh Reaſons they'll 
offer in reference to the nature of their 2 
never begin their Sowing-Time till very late, an 
ſo uſually Reap but ſparingly : It's a certain 
Maxim, and become a Proverb in France, that 
it is better to be forward than backward in com. 
mitting your Seed to the Ground. | 

It's very proper to begin to ſow when the 
Leaves of the Trees begin firſt to fall, and 
when the Weather is Fair, when you ſee at the 
bright Appearance of the Sun, the Fields cover'd 
with Cobwebs ; it's a ſign you ſhould not delay 
putting your Seed in the Ground ; for theſe 
Animals never Spin in the Autumn, but wheri 
they perceive the Air diſpoſed by its Influences 
as ſoon as poſſible, to make the new ſown Corn 
to ſhoot up. | 

It were to be wiſl'd that all Husbandmen 
might begin to ſow their Corn Ten Days before 
the end of September, till Ten Days before the end 
of Oftober, N. S. tho' its the Opinion of the 
ſame Author, that their Seed-Time may conti. 
nue for Six Weeks and a little longer, and it 
ſhould begin on the Eighteenth of September, N. S. 
and that they may ſow their Corn without any 
regard had to the Aſpect of the Moon, upon 
which many Country-Men lay a great Streſs. 

As to the right Method of Sowing, you muſt 
have a large Sheet, which you are to tye before 
you, into which your Seed is to be puts and you 
muſt obſerve that your Right Hand ſhould keep 
pace with your Right Foot, and that you Sow 
an Handful of your Wheat and ſo on: But you 
are not to do the ſame in reſpett to your Rye, 
Barley and Oats, but throw a ſmaller quantity, 
as you are to do alſo by other Grains: But for 
Millet, Parſnips and Turnips, you need only uſe 
your three Fingers, becauſe theſe ſorts of Seeds 
always fall thick enough, by reaſon of their 
Smallneſs. | 

When you are ſowing your Corn, you muſt 
always take Care to do it even ; that ſo no part 
of the Ground have too much Seed or too little; 
which will be attended with two great Inconve. 
niencies; for firſt, when it falls too thick any 
where, it will come up but very languiſhingly ; 
becauſe there is not a ſufficient ſubſtance there 
for the Nouriſhment of ſo great a quantity of 
Seed: Secondly, Weeds will grow in thoſe Places 
that are Naked, which coming up uſually before 
the Corn, will choak it; and by that means 
your Ground will yield ſometimes no more Corn 
than what you have Sow'd; You muſt alſo take 
care in covering your Sown Corn, that you do 
not put roo much Earth upon it; which may 
[hinder it to come up at all, 
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If you would know whether you have Sown 
our Corn well, open you Fingers and make an 
mpreſſion with them on the Ground you have 

w'd, and by this Impreſſion ſeven or eight 

rains will appear, if the Seaſon be backward, 
and five or ſix when forward; and if you try this 
Experiment upon Barley fix or ſeven, and nine 
or ten will appear; and for the Beans which 
you have Sown, you will be ſure to ſucceed, if 
* having made ſuch an Impreſſion, three or 
ur at a time, or five or ſix at moſt, will appear; 
and thus in reſpe& to other Seeds that are 
larger or ſmaller. 
As for the Seed-Time in the Spring, when 
other ſorts of Corn are Sown, which indeed are 
not quite ſo valuable as the Winter Corn, yet 
are very neceſſary for the Country, the temper 
of the Air, and the nature of the Places where 
your Lands are ſituated, determine the time 


when you are to begin to ſow your Seeds; ſome 


being ſooner, and others later to be ſown. 

When the great ſeverity of the Winter is over, 
and in what Country ſoever it be, when the 
Earth appears moveable, you muſt begin to Sow 
your Oats, for this ſort of Corn being that which 
is the leaſt afraid of Cold, you muſt put it into 
the Ground as early as the Month of February 
or in March at furtheſt, ſuppoſing the Weather 
will allow it; for it is a Proverb in France, that 
February Oats fills the Corn loft: The Ground 
for it ſhould be Plough'd before Winter, that ſo 
the Stubble which is bury'd thereby may have 
time to Rot: But here it is to be obſerv'd, that 
if you ſow your Oats in ſtrong Ground, you muſt 
take care you do not bury it therein by Ploughing 
the Ridges over, but you are only to Harrow it 
in with an Harrow, whoſe Weight and Teeth are 
— Y for this Work ; on the contrary if the 

round be light in which you Sow your Oats, 

ou need not fear covering the Seed with the 
lough ; tho? there are thoſe who after all this 
make uſe of the Harrow. 

March Wheat, ſo call'd by the French, is a 
ſort of Grain made uſe of inſtead of that you 
were hindred to Sow in, the Autump, by reaſon 
of continual Rains; it has its name from irs being 
Sown in March, and they do it in Lands eaſy to 
be dunged, and never in thoſe where Corn has 
been reaped the Year before; the more Culture 
and Mixture you beſtow on your Ground, the 
more Corn it will yield you: The Method of 
Sowing is the ſame with other Wheat. 


| 


It's known very well in ſeveral Countries of 
what good uſe. Barley is for making Bread, 
inſtead of Wheat, and for Drink ; this Grain 
in its own Nature very much impoveriſhes the 
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Mi let alſo affords much Subſtance, 
ſequently very much impoveriſhes 
in which it is Sown, as well by. reaſon 
multiplicity of its Roots which entirely * 
the Ground, as for the great number of wh 
that always come up with it ; this Grain gelen 
in a fat Soil, and ſhould be Sow'd only f a 
Fingers deep: A good handful is enough 11 ö 
half an Arpent. "mM 

Vetches are generally fown in March in Gro: 
ordered much in the ſame manner, as wv 
thoſe for Oats and Barley; the Husband 
knows the profit too well, not to negleck 1 
Sowing of it; for when it is freſh mow d. th 
is no better Fodder, nor any thing that fie 
Cattle more: It's by the help thereof that wy 
Oxen keep up their Strength to draw in ploy 
ing, and that Cows yield plenty of Milk, * 
In ſome Countries they ſow Vetch in 08% 
but they are fuch where there is no fear 
Weather ſhould hurt em zor otherwiſe you will 
your Labour, if you ſow it before Winter; q 
better the Soil is, the more Plenty you will jy 
of it: But as it comes up in Abundance in 
ſorts of Soils, they generally keep the beſt f 
other Grain of more value, as Barley, Oats a 
| Peaſe. 
Dew is an Enemy to this Seed, and this moi 
preſently rots it, if tt be not forthwith cover d au 
it is ſown; and therefore the Method is alu 
to Sow it two or three Hours after Sun. Rig 
and ever in Fair Weather. If Vetch be Son 
Ground that has been Ploughed before Winter it 
will always grow up well without any We 
ing, as other Grains will ordinarily do. 

If you would hinder Vermin to gnaw, and Bind 
to devour your Seeds, take a Tub, or ſome othe 
large Veſſel, fill it with common Water, and pu: 
ting in four or five Shovels full of Cow.dung, mil 
it well with the Water; then take Three, Four, 
or Five Galls, put 'em into this Water and mil 
the whole well together, to the end that tif 
Bitterneſs may reach all the Parts thereof; al 
when this is done, take your Corn, Peaſe, Bas 
or other Seeds, and let em be ſteep'd for au 
Four Hours in this Water, after which hai 
dry'd 'em on a Cloth in the Sun, then ſo eh, 
by this means you may ſpare half the quant 
of Seed you were wont to ſow, for neither Bi 
nor any Vermin dare touch it. 
SEEN or SPENE, a Cow's Teat or Pu. 
SECREIANT, the Heralds word for ( 
when Drawn in a Leaping or Saliant Poſture. | 
SEJANT, (i. e. Sitting) the Term uſe f 
Heraldry for a Lyon or other Beaſt, when tt! 
2 by ſitting like a Cat, with his Fort 

ralt. 


Ground, and grows better in light than ſtrong 
and moiſt Soils ; for it's ſubject in the laſt to 
degenerate into Oats, whereas it will thrive very | 
much in the other: It's a little ſuſceptible of 
cold, and therefore to be Sown towards the end 


of 


ſowing this Grain, as in that of Oats. 


April, ec. and that always in dry Weather, of Ground which ſhould be well fenced 
and the ſame Methods are to be obſeryed in the to the South-Eaſt rather than full 80 . 
well protected from the North and 


SEME ; Summa, a Horſe. Load, 2 eme d 
Corn is Eight Buſhels. F 
SEMINARY ; a Place wherein the Ss 
Plants are ſown : See Nurſery. 
SEMINARY for Foreſt Trees; 
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roke up the Winter before it is ſown 
_— <ſpecially if it be Clay, and the 
row made as deep as for W heat,or trench it with 
Spade WNIC * 
ring immediately before you Sow, and 
| aloe 5 into fmall narrow Trenches of 
© or five Inches deep, in even lines at two 
vt diſtance: This being all the Preparation 
Jes the choice of good Seed, for which ſee 
4s for Foreſt-Frees, the ſmall Coſt that attends 
1nd the ſmall quantity of Land requiſite for 
ch an uſe, with the Advantage that will be 
und by it in filling — the Hedge-Rows and 
ter waſte uncultivated Places; no body ſurely 
1 think much of it. Some are for digging 
all the upper Part and Surface of the Earth 
1dermoſt, and the under 1 laid above, where 
e Soil is deep enough to bear it; which tho 
maj a little enhanſe the Charge at firſt, it 
il abundantly anſwer in the Growth of Trees 
ſterwards: Becauſe they will have looſe Earth 
ery where to Root in, and the beſt of the Soil 
nder them; which is the only way to have 
recs advance in their Growth in Nurſeries, and 
t by mending and improving the Land by 
Dung, Cc. 
Let there be at one end or fide, ſome ſmall 
ds of about a Yard wide, leaving a ſmall Path 
tween them for the Seminary, croſs the Beds, 
nd throw your Seeds into the ſmall Trenches, 
ut not too thick; cover them with a Rake 
nr fine Toothed Harrow: But if you defign the 
ſing of Oaks, Walnuts, Cheſnuts, c. the 
et way is to ſet them as your Beans, and at 
bout a Foot diſtance, which is to be done about 
e lattle end of Offober, for the Autumnal 
bowing, and in February for the Vernal : Six 
buſhels of Acorns will Sow or Plant an Acre of 
nd at a Foot diſtance, which is judged to be 
ough in the Seminary ; becauſe they ſhould be 
eeded by Hand, and the Spaces between the 
s will give room enough to come at them. 
When the Plants begin to peep, Earth them 
Ip, eſpecially after great Froſts, at which time 
de ſwelling Earth is apt to Spew them forth, 
nd when they are about an Inch above Ground, 
Jou may in a moiſt Seaſon draw them up, where 
u find they are too thick, and ſet them in 
ſuch Places as you have occaſion to beſtow them in. 
Your Seedlings having ſtood till June, beſtow 
| Weeding or a flight Howing, upon them, and 
ſeitter a little Straw, Fern, K tten Beans, Old 
OS 6c. amongſt them, in order to prevent 
ine Roots from Scorching, and to receive the 
nollture that falls, and in March following, by 
Which time it will be rotten, chop it to pieces 
and mix it with the Earth, which continue to 
th for two or three Years ſucceſſively ; for till 
8 the Subſtance of the Kernel will hardly be 
= in the Plant, which is of chief Import; after 
Ma you may Tranſplant them as you pleaſe ; 
the younger they are remov'd, after they 
ie Years Old, the better they will Grow. 


f Shrubs, Bramble and Fern, 


. 
* 


but if not, and that you de 


the Ground for two Spits deep, and caſt- 


them half a Foot under Mould, with whic 


When yon remove them you . muſt conſidet, 
whether the Place you defign them. for, be ſecure 
to keep Cattle from them, while they are young: 
| to Plant them 
Nr 1 gd firſt to remove 
them into thei ery, where Plant 
them in Rows three Foot diſtance; and: the Trees 
in the Rows to be at leaſt two Foot. diſtant from 
each other; becauſe elfe you will be apt to 
cut the Root in raking them up: You may let 
them ſtand in theſe. Rows till they are big 
enough to Plant out, ſo as by the Help of ſoine 
Stakes or Buſhes put about them, they may in 
a ſhort time be able to defend themſelves from 
Cattle; your not taking care of which particular, 
has been a great diſcouragement to Planters: .. . 

Some at the firſt Tranſplanting of their Trees 
out of their Seminaries, cut them off about an 
Inch from the Ground, and plant them like Quick: 
But it is not a good way for any ſort of Trees; 
that have a large Pith; or that you deſign: fot 
Timber Trees, becauſe it lets the Water into 
the one, and ſpoils the Butt end of the other, which 
is the principal part of the Tree, by diverting 
the Pith, and by conſequence the Grain of the 
Wood too, and ſo hinders it from running clear, 
if you ſnould have occaſion to cleave it into Laths, 
Pales, Ec. and therefore the ſide Boughs ſhould 
only be prun'd up; and you muft obſerve: that 
having Tranſplanted your Seedlings into a Nurſe- 
ry, they ſhould ſtill be kept clean from Weeds, 
and the Ground alſo muſt be kept looſe, that the 
Roots may ſpread the better; and therefore in 
the next Autumn, before the Leaf is off, your 
Nurſery ought to be dugg a ſmall Spit deep 
once a Year, only in Spring: or Simmer Time, 
you muſt pull or how up the Weeds as need 
requires; and ſome propoſe the digging amongſt 
the Roots while the Leaf is on, becaufe if it 
be done while the Sap is up; if a Root ſhould 
happen to be cut, it will ſhoot out again, perhaps 
two for one; but after the Sap is once down, 
if a Root be cut, it will not ſhoot forth that 
Winter: However be not too early in the Seaſon, 
nor yet too careleſs of the Roots, and you 
may between the Roots plant Beans, Peaſe, bc. 
or ſow 'em with Turnips to prevent Weeds 
coming up, which if any de, they ſhould be 
How'd up in Jane, and laid about the Roots of 
the Tree to Rot, and to keep them moiſt; | 

Many Trees may alſo be propagated by Layers, 
your ever Greens about Bartholomew-Tide, and 


other Trees about February, which is done by; 


ſlitting the Branches a little way, _ of 
| 

ſome of the Earth that is in Hollow Trees be 

mix'd, or ſome Pigeons Dung; or if you Water 


the Layers, where the plants are fuch as what 


you are curious of, with the Grounds of Beer or 
Ale, it will make them ſtrike Root the better; 
and if they will not comply well, peg them down 


with a Hook or two,- and when you find them. 


compleatly Rooted, next Winter cut them off 
from the main Plant, and Plant- them forth in 


your Seminary or Nurſery ; others twiſt the 
"7 SHES Branch 
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which is one of the beſt ways of raiſing Elms, 


and where you can get Crab-Stocks enough in 
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Branch or bore the Rind, and if it is out of the 
reach of the Ground, they faſten a Tub or Basket 
near the Branch, which they fill with good 
Mould, and lay the Branch in. 

Some Trees are raiſed of Cuttings taken from 
the young Shoots ; the beſt of which are thoſe 
Suckers that Spring from the Roots; except it 
is a grafted Tree that you deſign to have Cuttings 
from. The Cuttings muſt be ſet a Foot deep in 
the Earth, in a moiſt ſhady Place, as near as you 
can, and ſtand near a Foot out, but if they are of 
Soft Wood, as Willow, Poplar, Alder, c. the 
beſt way is to take large Truncheons, ſo tall, that 
they may head above the reach of Cattle ; but 
if you raiſe your Trees of ſuch ſorts as bear a 
Knur or Burry Swelling, ſet that part- into the 
Ground, and make the Hole wide, pointing the 
end of the Cutting ſo ſmooth, that no part of the 
Bark may be ſtripped up in the Setting; and 
keeping the Ground moiſt about it, it will ſel 
dom fail of putting out Roots and grow. 
Many ſorts of Trees may be propagated from 
Suckers, coming from the Roots of other Trees ; 
to cauſe which, dig about their Roots early in 
the Spring, and finding ſuch as with a little 
Cutting, may be bent upwards, raiſe them three 
or four Inches above Ground, and they will in a 
ſhort time ſend. forth Suckers fit for Tranſplan- 
tation; or you may ſplit ſome of the Roots with 
Wedges, or break them, Sc. and covering them 
with freſh Mould, they will quickly Sprout out, 


and ſome other ſorts of Trees, the particulars of 
which will be found under their reſpeCtive Arti- 
cles. See 7. ＋ of Foreſt-Trees. 
SEMINARY for FRUIT-TREES ; a work 
order'd much after the ſame manner, as has been 
under the Article Seminary for Foreſt-Trees ; as 
firſt, you muſt towards October, cleanſe the Ground 
of Weeds, Roots, (e. which you deſign for this 
purpoſe ; and you are fo obſerve, that Wet, or 
very Riff Clay, and Land rich with Dung, is not 
good for this uſe : Make the Mould very fine, 


the Woods, you may Plant your Nurſery with 
them : But if your Nurſery be large, and that 
they are hard to get, your dependency muſt be 
upon thoſe you raiſe in your Seminary, which are 
elteem'd the beſt : The way to do this, is to keep 
the Stones of ſuch Fruit, as is early Ripe, in Sand 
till October, and then ſtretching a Line croſs your 
Beds, if you make Beds for them, prick holes by 
it about a Hand's Breadth from one another, ſet- 
ting the Stones about three Inches deep; and 
when you have finiſh'd one Row, remove your 
Line to another, which muſt be about a Foot di- 
ſtance from the former; and ſo you may go on 
with your Setting. of them, if you raiſe your 
Seeds on Beds; but if not, your Rows muſt be 
two Foot or more, diſtant from one another, that 
ſo there may be room to go between to Weed 
them ; obſerving to keep each ſort by themſelves : 
All kinds of Nuts may be ſet in the ſame man- 
ner, but young Walnut and Cheſnut-Trees muſt 


keep them well Weeded ; and if the Summe 


hurt one another for want of room in 9+... 

they being to continue longer j Sonn 

9 * 1 Ber in the dear 

s for Stocks raiſed from the See 

of Apples, Pears or Crabs, ſome mo 4 
Method, viz. that after having made any 1 0 
Ver-juice or Perry, they take the Muſt or la 
which is the Subſtance of the Fruit, after * 
Juice is preſs'd out, and the ſame or . 
Day, before it heats, have the Seeds fifted " 
it with a Riddle, on a clean Floor or Cs 
which muſt be ſown as ſoon as may he, 9 
Beds of fine Earth very thick; for fone lr 
Bruiſed in the grinding or pounding, and ot. 
not being ripe, many will never come p; Sh 
fine Mould upon them about two Fingers thi 
and lay White Thorns or Furze on them, til 1 
Ground is ſettled, to prevent the Birds or Foul 
from ſcraping them up: And to Keep then 
warm in the Winter, lay ſome Fern or dun 
upon them, which you muſt be ſure to remoxe 
the Spring, before the Seeds begin to ſhoot, whis 
is commonly in the Month of May, and like 


happens to be dry, they may be ſometimes W. 
ter d: You muſt likewiſe be mindful of fettig 
Traps for the Moles and Mice, which are wn 
greedy of them; or you may, as ſome ſay, Pi. 
ſon the Mice with pounded Glaſs, mix'd wy nder 
Butter and Oatmeal, and caſt in Bits upon th of on 
Reds. Flows 
| Lhe beſt Stocks to graft on, are thoſe that ar 
raiſed of the Kernels of Wildings and Crals d 
the moſt Thriving Trees, tho' in Her#fordþin 
they reckon the Gennet-Moyle or Cydodcins 
ſtock, as they call it, to be the beſt Stock to pre 
ſerve the Guſt of any delicate Apple; it being 
obſervable, that the Wild Stock enlivens the dil 
Apple, and the Gennet-Moyle fweetens and in- 
proves the over-tart Apples, but the Tree Gs 
not laſt ſo long, as if grafted on a Crab. Sto 
and tho' the Fruit does always take after tix 
Graft, yet it is ſometimes alter'd by the Sto, 
either for the better or the worſe. 

{ To be furniſh'd with ſuch variety of Stocks 
is neceſtary for the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit-Ires 
that you are to raiſe, the Seminary ought to x 
fill'd with ſuch as are raiſed of Peach. Sons 
Plum-Stones, Cherry-Stones, Quince. Stones, Cs 
or of ſuch as are raiſed of Suckers from tte 
ſame, which are as good, according to what eic 
ſort of Tree requires. 

Theſe Stocks, when they are Two Years 01 
or according to ſome, one Year, are beſt to k 
remov'd into the Nurſery, tho' they are never U 
ſmall, provided they make but large ſhoots, wit! 
after they come to make ſtrong ſhoots, the} 99 
be grafted, inoculated, c. according to their % 
ture, and the uſe you deſign them for, obſeri!%s 
to cut off the down-right Roots, and the Jh 
and ſide Branches of the Plants, leaving then 
about a Foot above the Ground, and letting dle 
Roots be neither too long, nor too deep; becauk 
they will afterwards be remoy'd with more cle? 


be ſet at much greater diſtance, leſt they ſhould 


And its neceſſary to remove Seed-Plants ww 
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eſt-Trees, becauſe they will by that 
So 2500 Roots, which otherwiſe they 
— down only with one ſingle Root, and obſerve 
8 the bigeſt and leaſt by themſelves in differ- 
Is 
* in Latin Senna, a Plant whoſe Leaves 
emble thoſe of Liquoriſh, and whoſe Stem is 
Cubit High 3 it's Boughs are ſlender and 
inder: The Flower is Yellow; the Pods are 
d and ſomewhat thick; the Seed when 
Ripe is like Grape Kernels. 
This Plant grows in Tuſcany, the beſt Sena 
mes from Egypt: Peter de Cavall in his 
gels afſures us, he ſaw Sena grow upon Trees 
0 Rr: It flouriſhes at Midſummer. 

gens, Opens, Looſens, Regulates and Subti. 
s: It Purges Choler and Flegm the moſt 
-ntle of all Medicines; it cleanſes the Brain, 
ler, Spleen and Lungs, and fortifies the Sto. 
ach and all the Juices; it may be given to Per- 
Cons at any Age with Safety, and almoſt in all 
ots of Diſtempers 3 to make it a little more 
Fcacious, they add to it ſome Rhubarb or 
Alla, or elſe they infuſe it in Whey made of 
aats Milk. 
SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE PLANTS, 
ſuch whoſe Frame and Conſtitution is ſo nice and 
tender, that at the Touch, or at leaſt the Preſſure 
of onez Hand, they will Contratt their Leaves or 
Flowers, as if they really felt Pain by ſuch a 
Contatt: Of theſe the Botanick Writers mention 
many kinds, ſome of which Contract with Heat, 
end others with Cold. 

SEPTEMBER : The Ninth Month in the 
Year, and the ſame contains Thirty Days; the 
Sun on the Eleventh Day, enters into the Sign 
Libra; and *tis then according to common Com- 
putation that the Autumn Seaſon begins. 

There are ſeveral things to be done this Month 
in the Fruit. Gardens, and among others, you are 
now to gather if Ripe, your Winter Fruits, as 
Apples, Pears, Plums, kg. to prevent their 
falling by the great Winds, and alſo gather your 
Vind.falls from Day to Day; do this Work in 
(ry Weather. 

Releaſe inoculate Buds, or ſooner, if they 
pinch ; you may yet inoculate Peaches, neither 
Is It toa late this Month to inoculate Pears, which 
tas been oftentimes done with great Succeſs. 

You may in this Month Graft on Standard 
Almond.Stocks, they are not ſo full of Sap as in 
oa, which the Gardiner ſhould be very 
aretul to obſerve; for if they abound too much 
I dap, 'twill drown the Buds of the Scutcheons : 
It the Grafts of your Dwarf Almond-Trees fail'd 
1 the foregoing Year, and you did nothing to 
* mn Spring, now is the time to Graft the 
tag, arſoever the Fruit be that is. gather'd and 
"gee this Month, it is of no ſmall conſequence 
4 Health of every Lover and Admirer of it, 
* e uſe the beſt of his Skill and Judgment 

voſe well; for as bad and unripe Fruit is 


2 unwholeſome, cauſing Sickneſs, and 
etimes untimely Death ; ſo doubtleſs no 
VOLL. 11. 
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Diet is more natural and agreeable to moſt Sto. 


machs moderately uſed, than good and ' well 
Ripen'd Fruits. 5 . 

f the Weather is dry, gather ſuch Fruits as 
are now Ripe upon the Trees, and ſuch others 
as are full Grown, and in good Condition to be 
laid up in the Houſe, for the uſe of the two 
following Months ; and here it is to be obſery'd, 


that ſuch Pears or Apples as are fit to be gather'd, 


will eaſily leave the Tree, and therefore uſe no 

violence to pull them off, for ſuch as do not wil. 

lingly part from the Tree, will have an inſipid 
aſte. 

Apples in prime or yet laſting are the Belle. 
Bonne, the William, Summer Pear. main, Lord- 
ing Apple, Pear-Apple, Quince-Apple, Red- 
greening-ribbed, Bloody Pippin, Harvy, Violet 
Apple, gc. 

Ihen for Pears, thoſe which are now Ripe 
from the Tree of moſt Account are the Hamden, 
Bergamot, Summer Boncrotien, Norwich, Black 
Worceſter (Baking) Greenfield, Orange, Berga- 
mot, Queen Hedge.Pear, Lewis-Pear, excellent 
to dry, Frith-Pear, Arundel Pear, good fot 
Baking, Brunſwick Pear, Butter.Pear, Winter 
Poppering, Bings- Pear, Biſhops-Pear, for Baking, 
Diego, Emperors Pear, Cluſter Pear, Meſire Jean 
Rowling Pear, Balſam Pear, Bezy d' Hery, Pear 
Evelyn, ke. 

The Fruit Garden likewiſe rewards us this 
Month, with Ripe Grapes, Peaches, and Netta- 
rines ; the little Blue Grape, Muſcadine Grape; 
Parſly, Great Blue Grape, the Verjuice Grape, 
excellent for Sauce, c. preſent themſelves to 
us. | 

We have now the Violet-Peach, Admirable, 
Purple Peach, Malawton, and ſome others, if the 
Year proves backwards; the Old Newington 
Peach preſents it ſelf in its greateit Beauty and 
Perfection; tho? it is very apt to fall from the 
Tree before it is quite Ripe; but when preſerv'd, 
to its true Ripeneſs, is a Delicate worthy of 
our Nation, who have happily in moſt things 
learnt to overcome, what was once thought inſu. 
perable, the difficulty of a bad Climate for 
Fruits. 5 

We muſt not omit to mention that part of the 
Fruit Garden Harveſt, which this Month affords, 
vix. the Blue and White Fig, a Fruit which by the 
Judicious, will always be accounted one of the 
moſt Delicious of the Autumn. | 

The Blue and White Perdigrans, thoſe two 
Incomparable Plums, are alſo in Perfection in 
the beginning of this Month: The former in- 
deed io ſome Soils is but a bad Bearer ; not 
that it is difficult to procure Bloſſoms, but becauſe 
it is of ſo tender a Nature, that Blaſts, and 


perpendicular Froſts do fo commonly deſtroy 


them ; againſt which Evil however the Horizon- 
tal Shelters are a ſecure and admirable Defence. 
Still guard againſt Waſps, Earwigs and Ants. 
The Gardiner in this Month has great Variety 
of Buſineſs, and muſt employ his Head as well as 
Hands towards furniſhing his Kitchen Garden 
with every thing neceſſary for Winter uſe: The 
KKK KK Showers, 
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ſan, prepa 


Months. 


to whiten them, and cut off the Top, that the 
reſt of the Plant may grow. better; nay. you 


muſt. ſtill bind your Calliflowers with Straw as 


they begin to Head. 

You ſhould now. cover over your Spaniſh 
Cardoons with Straw, to whiten them, and to 
hinder their. being hroken by the High Winds, 
and it is adviſable to Bank em up well with 
Earth. 

At the Beginning of the Month hough Tur- 
nips the firſt time. 

Gather ſuch ſmall Seeds as are now Ripe, ac- 
cording to the directions given in the Month of 
July, which you may conſult. 

Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds are 
black, cutting the Heads from the Stems, and 
ſpread them upon a Sheet every Day in the Sun, 
till they are fit to be thraſh'd out. 

It's in this Month that you pull up your Onions 
to dry them, if you have not done it the latter 
end of Auguſt, and in the begining of it you 
fow White Onion Seed, to have them after thoſe 
you ſow'd in Auguſt. 

Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidney-Beans, 
and expoſe them to the Sun to dry, in order to 
be laid up till Spring, or the time you would 
uſe them; let em not be taken out of the Seed 
Pods, till your Ground is ready for them ; for 
the Pods preſerye the Seeds. In like manner 
fave your choice Sort of Peaſe. 

The Cucumbers which are now full Ripe, 
muſt be cut open, and the Seeds and Pulp taken 
out of them, to remain together Two or Three 
Days before they are waſh'd clean; the Seed 
may then be kept in Water about Four and 
Twenty Hours, and laid in the Sun to dry for 
Ten Days: Take care that all Seeds be thoroughly 
dry before they are laid up, or otherwiſe they 
will Rot. | 

Cover now every. Night your Cucumbers tha 
have been Sown in Faly.; and Sow ſome of the 
Spaniſh-Radiſh for the Winter. 

Make Beds for Muſhrooms, according to. the 
Directions given under Fuly. 


You may yet re-plant Endive, and all forts of 


Fibrous-Rooted Herbs. 


You may now Plant Succory for the Winter, grows large, and the Leaves are very lile! 
and ſow Spinnage to be cut in February; yet of the Aſh-Tree; the Fruit is a kind of a f 


ſow Sorrel and Chervil; and make Plantations 
of Cabbages and Coleworth. 

This Month is a good Seaſon to Tranſplant 
Straw-berries in, and make Plantations of the 
Dutch Brown Lettice to ſtand the Winter. 

Tranſplant Young Colliflower Plants in Places 
where they are to flower, and in Nurſeries 


under ſome warm Wall or Place of Shelter; and ing the Service-Tree, 


7 
many Plants and Seeds, and the Declenſion of 
the great Heat, gives: him alſo an Opportunity 
of replanting many things, which would have 
been endanger'd by. remoying in the preceding: 


You are to begin to bind Colliflawers and Sallery, 
nor muſt you forget to Bank them up with Earth, 


| 


" 


Note, now ; * 
g: will bloſlora above Fifreen De Mon * 
thoſe which are Planted in the Spring, mY 
praduce much larger Flowers, if they an, 8 
defended from Froſts, with Glaſs Bells, = 
It the Seaſon be dry, water in the Myr 
The laſt, Week, if ſhowers fall, is a un ft 
time to Plant Fruit Trees, tho' their tel 0 
nat. fallen; ſuch as Peaches, Nectarins, chem 
and other Stone Fruit; but Apples, Pei ff 
may be delay'd till the middle of the . 
— on this more properly belongs 9 
befor | arden, and ſhould have heen mention 

ou may now Tranſplant Sparagraſ 
Sow ſmall Herhs for Sallets, f fn 
Place, obſerving to provide ſuch. mixture fa 
this Seaſon, as are hotter to the Taſte than whi 
are raiſed for the former Months; for the Biz 
ings, the beſt time to eat Sallets, are now (al 
_ Sow ſome Seeds of the Naſturtium Iain 
in Pots to ſtand the Winter, which they vill d 
very well, if they are ſhelter'd in a comma 
WOT. 

s to the Products of the Kitchen Gy 
for this Month; we have yet Melons and — 
on Wallnuts are now good, and Filberts ful 

ipe. 
September affords us ſome young Garda 
Beans and Ronceval Peaſe, * — have je 
Kidney Bears. We have upon the Artichal 
which were Planted in the Spring, now in 
good Flowers and Suckers, and we have i 
plenty of Colliflowers. 

We have Cabbage-Lettice of ſeveral ſorts l 
great perfection, and Radiſhes. 

Sallets for this Month are compoſed of Crels 
Radiſh, Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Au 
net and Lettice, with ſome blanch'd Sallery ad 
Endive, we have plenty of Muſhrooms ua 
Beds, and in Paſture Grounds. 

There are Carrots, ſome FTurneps, Wirth 
Scorzonera and Beets, both the Red and Whit 

Roots for the uſe of the Kitchen, are Hub 
* Onions, Garlick, Shallots and N 

e. 

We have abundance of Cabbages, and Spa 
of Cabbages, with fome Savoys, but the lat 
much better when the Fro has pinch'd en 

No longer now defer the taking in of your * 
ſtreigbtning the Entrance. of ſuch Hives 4 8 
have to a ſmall Paſſage: Cyder-making 6 
continued. See Floriſts Tear. 

SERVICE or SORB-APPLE TREE! 
Plant whoſe Seed is very. ſmall; but the irs 


Rott, 
in ſome well erg! 


Pear, or rather Medlar, which is not 8g 
when ſoftiſh : As tis not by many much l 
this Free is not ſo common as other Frul- 
are: In the mean time, as we ought not pt 
tgnorant in any thing, and eſpecially in 3 
of Agriculture; it will be proper to omit pot 


lued 


material that has been ſaid by Authors cou 
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l ſome imagine it, ſays M. Chomell 
3 or Black Cherry Tree made by 
| fuilifp Authors to.be the ſame, according to 
A vill ſoon became a Tree: But without 


he had met with many Perſons that had 
* bervice- Tren who aſſur d him, they had 
-n of their Fruit, a thing that is not incredible; 
there may be alſo thoſe who have Planted 


+ they never have eaten of ie Fruit. 
It Wood of. this Tree. being. indeed. very 


Wood be of what. nature it. will, if care were 


There are two ſorts of Service Trees, vix. 


hich bears Fruit in abundance, whereas the 


Seed to the Male: There are alſo two ſorts 
Sorb-Apples, the one reſemble Pears, and 
ſomewhat of a Moſs Colour toward the 
alk, and theſe are the belt : The other they 
the Wild Sorbs, are pointed, and are of a 
ack Green, The more readily to raiſe Service 
225, it muſt be done from Seed, for they will 
t allow of any ſort of Grafting. 
In order to Sow 'em yon muſt have well 
dard and well cultivated Earth, and a Bed 
ſome Square a little ſhaded will do; for 
do not raiſe theſe Trees in ſuch Numbers 
they do others. The Seeds of the Service 
ee holding together in a Viſcous Pulp, 
Ir Exliſh Authors ſay the Fleſhy part muſt 
taken off by rolling them under a Plank in 
y Sand, and: when the moiſture is off, as it 
| be in three or four Days, receive them 
to Sand again a little moiſt, and let them be 
uſed till the beginning of February; then ſow 
Mina large Gravelly Ground, keep them clean 
Iwo Years, then plant them in Nurſeries to 
other Kinds upon; if they are Sown in Beds 
on as excarnated, they will appear the 
»w10g Spring, and at two Years Old be fit to 
alt Where you pleaſe, but if kept too long 
\ ſkep two Winters. | 
% Chomet{ fays, that in order to ſeparate the 
i for Sowing, you muſt make Mats of Ruſhes, 
*the old Bark of the Linden Tree; and if 
C ſhes become too dry, you muſt let them 
e little on moiſk Ground. | 
ah time of gathering the Fruit to be eaten, 
en they are not quite ripe : but it is not 
e ade in the point of Seed; it were beſt that 
{ ould of themſelyes fall off the Trees thro' 
a 'e-ripeneſs, it being a received Maxim by 
fall aal that the riper the Fruit is, the more 
al the Kernels will be for Seed; which 
or the Service Tres muſt be rubbed on 


ng about to ſcan the different Accounts Chomel! 


4, the Sap riſes very ſlowly therein; but let; 


ken to So Serwice-Tr ees,andthat, they raiſed em 
Nurſeries, as we. do by other Plants, there, 
no doubt to be mage, but. that they might; 
Sown, Planted, and yield Fruit in a reaſona- 
Time, as has been found by Experience. | 


e Male and the Female, which laſt is that 


il produces nothing but Wood. and Leaves; N- 
{ the Seed which the Female licher gives being the two Degrees which contribute moſt to 


| 


1 


| 
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This Tree indeed is long a growing; but, et the little Mat, afore-merition'd, and they will 


thereby ſtick to it: then you are to make little 
Furrows in the Bed, in each of which lay the 
Mat rubbed as before, and cover it with Mould 
two or three Fingers thick; and this muſt gene. 
rally be done as ſoon as the Apples are off the 
Trees, 

Great Froſts may ſometimes happen, which 
penetrates the very Seed, and in Part ſpoils it; 
to prevent which Inconvenience cover thoſe Fur. 


n, concerning whom, it may be juſtly ſaid, rows with Dung, which muſt be taken off in the 


Spring; to the end that the Air and Heat of 
the Sun may forward the little Seeds thus ſtick- 
ing to the Mat, to bud and ſhoot up; As ſoon 
as.the Plants come up, if it be dry Weather you 
muſt Water them; ny Weed em with your 
Hand, and pluck ſome of them up, if you judge 
they grow too thick, and as they grow on and 
have ſtood, you muſt carefully Cultivate them 
twice or thrice a Year, until they are in a Con- 
dition to be Tranſplanted. 

For this end, ſays onr French Author $ you 
muſt pitch u a Soil that is agreeable to their 
Nature, and it ought to be cold and moiſt, as 


the Growth of them: You muſt dig Holes Four 
Foot Diameter, and Three deep in the Ground, 
after you have placed under the Roots ſome of 
the ſofteſt and ſhorteſt Earth you can meet with 
there; then cover the Foot entirely with Earth, 
and let em continue ſo till it be time to beſtow 
on them the firſt Culture: It muſt be ſaid in a 
word, that Culture is the ſupport of Plants, and 
that without it, what appearance ſoever there 
may be, when they are new Planted they will 
but Languiſh, and therefore if your Service- 
Trees are well managed and Cultivated Thrice 
a Lear only, eſpecially for Four or Five Vears after 
Planting, whatever may have been ſaid to the 
contrary, they will not fail to thrive: Nothing 
need be ſaid here of the Diſtances, ſince theſe 
ſorts of Trees are not plantd for Walks and 
Foreſt Trees, ſays M. Chomell, but let em be 
placed in ſome uſeleſs corner of your Ground 
near the Houſe, or upon the Edge of ſome 
Adjacent Paſture; and never in Gardens : But our 
Engliſh Authors ſay, that the Service or Black- 
Cherry may be Planted in Nurſeries to raiſe 
other Kinds upon, or for Woods, Coppices or 
Hedge-Rows, and for Walks and Avenues, which 
if of a dryiſh Soil, mix'd with Loam, tho' the 
Bot be Gravelly, will thrive into ſtately 
Trees, beautify'd with Bloſſoms, of a ſurprizing 
Whiteneſs, which greatly relieve Bees. | 

It has been already obſerv'd, that the Fruit of 
this Tree muſt be gather'd for eating, when it is 
not quite ripe, but when yellow and hard, and 
to compleat their Maturity, let en be put or 
ſpread upon Straw, and there remain till they 
become of a Grey brown and quite ſoft, and then 
they are good to eat; but you muſt not keep 
em any longer, but either eat or ſel them, this 
Fruit being of no long duration. 


There is no ſort of Fruit but is of ſome parti- 
cular ufe, the Grape produces Wine, and for 
Kkkkkz2 want 
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want of that there is a Liquor made of the Fruit 
of the Service-Tree, tho' indeed it comes much 
ſhort of the Juice of the Grape, yet is better 
than Water, and the Peaſants in France uſe it; 
when the Fruit is ripe or has attain'd to a Yellow 
Colour only, put as much thereof into a Cask as 
will fill half of it, and fill the reſt with Water, 
and let the Bung be open; when the Fermenta. 
tion is made, you will have an acid or ſharpiſh 
Liquor to drink. | 
This Fruit has other particular Qualities, Phy. 
ſicians hold that it is Cold in its Nature; but 
that when it is ſoft, it acquires a little Heat by a 
kind of Corruption of the tirſt Order: The Fruit, 
ſay our own Authors, is not unpleaſant, eſpecially 
the ſecond Kind, of which with New Wine and 
Honey, an admirable Conditum is made to ſtreng- 
then the Stomach, it has a particular Virtue to 
cool, and it is from theſe qualities that it becomes 
a powerful Remedy for Dyſenteries and Loof. 
neſſes: A Water Diſtill'd from the Stalks of the 
Flowers and Leaves in a Bath Mary, and twice 
rectify d upon freſh matter, is incomparable for 
Conſumptive Bodies, by taking an Ounce of it 
daily at ſeveral Times: It Cures the Green Sick- 
neſs, is prevalent in all Fluxes, and being dropt 
Warm into the Ear, it abates the pain: The 
Wood or Bark contuſed or apply'd to any Green 
Wound, heals it, the Powder drank in Oil of 
Olive, confolidates inward Ruptures : Three 


Grains of the Salt of the Wood taken in a De. 


coction of Althea, is incomparable to break and 
expell the Gravel. 

The Timber of the Service Tree is uſeful for 
the Joyner, or Graver of Wooden Cuts, Bows, 
Pullies, Skrews, Mills, Spindles, Goads, Piſtol 
and Gun-ſtocks ; it 1s of a delicate Grain for the 
Turner, is very laſting, and being rubbed over 
with Linſeed Oil well boil'd, counterfeits Ebony 
or any Indian Wood, when coloured according to 
Art: Ir yields alſo Beams for Building : The 
ſhade is beautiful for Walks. 

SESELY, a Name given to three ſorts of 
Plants, one of which is call'd the Seſely of Mar. 
ſeilles, another Seſely of Ethiopia, and the third 
Seſely of the Morea: The Seſely of Marſeilles 
is a Plant like Fennel, but the Leaves are a little 
thicker and indented, ſticking to the bottom of 
the Stem with long Stalks: The Stem is tall and 
well fed, and at its extremity ſhoots forth three or 
four little Branches, at the end of which there are 
as it were Umbrelles like thoſe of Anet, laden 
with longiſh Seed. | 

The true Seſely of Marſeiles grows every 
where plentifully, and eſpecially in the Road 
from Marſeilles to Aix, and in uncultivated 
Places about Montpelier : It Blofloms twice, 
viz. in the Spring and Autumn. 

The Sced and Root of it have the Virtue to 
heat, and being drank in ſome Liquor is good to 
remove the ſuppreſſion of Urine ; and for Perſons 
that cannot Breathe without holding their Heads 
ſtrait : Its Seed being drank with Wine, helps 


Leaves like Ivy, but they are 
[little longer, are indented round i 
a Saw, and for the moſt. part ſti 
two, or three and three toget 
'grows Two Cubits high, and is Barniſh'd yi 
Branches and Heads like Anet, the Seed is U ; 
and thick like Wheat: It Grows in 
and Languedoc, and Bloſſoms in the Autun 
The Seed of the Ethiopian Seſely, is ws 
good far thoſe who are ſubject to the Ba 
Sickneſs 3 and the ſame being given to f. 
Footed Beaſts, helps em to bring forth ths 
Young : The Leaves alſo being given em t +, 
A ** 00 Virtue. 
e Seſely of the Morea is a Plant which . 
Leaves like thoſe of Hemlock ; but 191 1 
ger and thicker; the Stem is bigger than thy 
the Seſely of Marſeilles, and at its extremity be 
an Umbrella, full of large Odoriferous Py 
' Seed. f 
This Plant grows in uncultivated Places up 
Hills, and on Mount Ida: It Blooms in Autun 
The Vertues which our Author aſeribes hes 
to the Seſely of Marſeilles, beſides thoſe ahy 
mention'd are, that it warms the Stomach and nelp 
Digeſtion, that it provokes Women's Mes 
cures the cold Fits of Fevers, and is very uſi 
in Reſpiration and Inveterate Coughs ; and the 
in ſhort it is good for all the Internal Parts, 
SETIING- DOG, a Dog train'd up to th 
Setting of Partridges, c. from a Whelp, till 
comes to Perfection; you muſt pitch upon ſuc 
an one that has a perfect and good Scent, and i 
naturally addicted ro the Hunting of Fowl, a 
this Dog may ge either a Land Spaniel, Wan 
Spaniel, or a Mungrel between both, or inde 
the Shallow-flew'd Hound, Tumbler, Lurcher, u 
Small Baſtard-Maſtiff ; but there is none bette 
than the Land Spaniel: He ſhould be of a god 
nimble ſize, rather ſmall than thick, and d 
a Courageous Mettle, which tho' not to l 
diſcern'd, being very Young, yet you may it 
well know it from a right Breed, which have x 
known to be ſtrong, luſty, and nimble Ranges 
of active Feet, wanton Tails, and buſy Noſtriis 
SEWERS, Paſſages, Canals or Gutters, d 
carry Water into the Sea or ſome River; 20 
therefore the Commiſſioners of Sewers, who if 
uſually Gentlemen of Fortune in the Count!) 
are ſuch Perſons, as by Authority under th 
Great Seal of England, do ſee Ditches and Dran 
in Marſhes and Fenny Places, will kept zi 
maintain'd, for the better preſerving the 6: 
upon the Lands, for the feeding of Cattle, 65 
by conveying the Water off the Ground into t 
Sea or River. 1 
SEYMES or Falſe Quarters; a Cleft o 
on the inſide of a Horſe's Hoof, attended 2 
violent pain, and ſometimes Bleeding and Op 
ing, as the Horſe ſets his Foot on the Ground; 
proceeds from narrow Heels, and a di * 
brittle Hoof: In order to the Cure there 
the old Corrupt Hoof be firſt cut away : 
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Digeſtion. 
The Ethiopian Seſely is a Plant that has 


take the Whites of Nine Eggs, the Poets 
Incenſe, unſlack'd Lime, Maſtick, Verne 
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and as much Hurds in, 
Fr the Fore-Hoof ; lay it on, with 
. Greaſe an Inch thick or more, all about 
"This do alſo below It, = 1 1 = ſo yes 
hat it may not be ſtirr'd at leaſt for a Whole 
| ht they apply freſh, and that will perfect 
e Cure: As it is a ſign that Corruption is 
der d within the Falſe nn - the Horſe 
inks When you lay your Finger upon 
po ih a Drawing Knife, to let out the 
t, open it W 
-rcuption, and lay on a Plaiſter of Horſe.Dung, 
Vinegar. 
book $9. are who chooſe to draw the Falſe 
garter with a Drawing Iron, ſo near the Quick, 
N 2 dewy Moiſture will flow out, and then 
utting twice about the Coronet a Wooden Hoop, 
lach broad and very thin; faſten'd with a piece 
i Filetting on both ſides ; having firſt anointed 
the Place as well as the Hurds with this Oint- 
ment, lice ſmall half a Pound of the Roots 
if Harts-horn, and as much Comfrey and Mal- 
Jows; boil them till they become ſoft in two 
Quirts of Alicant, and 1 _ thro' 
k fne Searcer, add Half a Pound of Venice. 
urpentine, as much of new Wax, and of Bur. 
eundy.Pitch, four Ounces of Black Pitch, and a 
urter of the oldeſt Oil 4 2 * ; 5 
dating the Turpentine, melt and doll till they 
ore ol incorporated, then taking them from 
he Fire, put in the Turpentine, and ſtir it till 
It be Cold. See Half-Panton. 

SHALOT, in Latin 1 — 22 
nic, a Plant or rather a kind of an Onion 
whoſe Root is bulbus and oblong, the Stems are 
hollow and crooked 3 the Leaves are ſtrait, long 
and fiſtulous ; the Flowers conſiſt of ſix Leaves 
liſpoſed like a Flower de Lys, and form a 
Iuſt or Spherical Bundle: The Flowers are ſuc- 
feed by the Fruit, which contain Seeds that 
N round 3 them. 2 Y 

ey give chiefly the name of Shalot to the 
Root of this 3 has a Taſte like that of 
_ but the ſame is not q ſtrong. ; 

e Shalot grows in Kitchen Gardens; an 
tbere is plenty of it in the Country about Aſcalon, 
a City in Judea, and its from thence it has had 
the Name of Aſcalonia above-mention'd, from 
Which by Corruption we call it Shalor. 

AS to the Culture of it, it is raiſed from 
Mckers in Beds with little Furrows, the Breadth 
af four Fingers one from another, and the Suckers 
ae at the ſame diſtance; they Plant em about 
the end of February, and about the end of June 
ge up the Stems; they pluck em out of the 
* towards the Twentieth of July, and expoſe 

4 little to the Air; them lock them up in 
pt wap that is not moiſt, ; | ** 

97s are more uſed in Ragoes than FPhyfica 
; however the Juice of them is not 
ich they rub them e The 852 will provoke 

—_ Menſes tho? they have been ſtopt; it is 
ck, and does good, if taken in at the 
* YO ud with Vinegar, Rue and Ho- 


d Galt, 
nix d together, 
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ney, it is uſeful againſt the Biting of Mad Dogs; 
if you melt Salt in the Juice it will leſſen Pock- 
holes and Spots in the Face; it's ſaid that it is 
better than Alcionium to make the Hair which 
has been ſhed to grow again; they make an Oint. 
ment of it, with ſome Hens Greaſe, to hinder 
Shoes to crack : Laſtly, Shalots are Opening, and 
good for the Stone and Stoppage of Urine ; every 
Body knows that Shalots create an Appetite, 
and expel bad Air. 
SHAPOURNET a Kind of Cap, in Heral- 
dry, which is born in ſome Coats of Arms by 
this Name. | 8 
SHAVING-IRONS and EDGING-IRONS, 
Neceflary Inſtruments to keep a Garden free 
from Weeds, with which a Floriſt ſhould be pro. 
vided, with the firſt of which he Cuts the Weeds, 
__ it on forwards from him, and with the 
other he performs the ſame thing by drawing it 
towards him, and keeping its Edge againſt the 
Ground. 4 | 
SHEARS, an Inſtrument very neceſſary for 
a Gardiner, with which he clips the Box of his 
Parterres, the Yews and other Trees and Shrubs, 
that ſerve as Ornaments to his Garden. 
SHEDDING OF THE SEED; a Diſtemper 
in Horſes, proceeding ſometimes from the Abun- 
dance and Rankneſs of the Seed; ſometimes 
from Strains, or putting too heavy a Load upon 
his Back, and now and then from the weakneſs 
of the Stones and Seed Veſſels, they being not 
able to retain the Seed, till it be digeſted and 
thickned: To cure this Evil, take a Pound of 
common Turpentine, if you will not go to .the 
Charge of the Venice, put to it as much of the 
tine Powder of Bole Armoniack and Engliſh Li- 
quoriſh, with a little Wheat Flower, as will 
make it up into a ſtiff Paſte ; and when there is 
occaſion to uſe it, let it be roll'd between your 
Hands, and break ſo much of it off, as contains 
the Bigneſs of a ſmall Waſh-Ball, and give him 
Three of them Morning and Evening upon the 
end of a Stick, or in a Hornful of Strong Beer, 
till the Flux of Seed ſtops, which it will do in a 
Week or a Fortnight at furtheſt : But before you 
give him this Ball, it's proper firſt to Purge his 
Reins very well, which will not only 4 — 
but perfect the Cure ſo much the ſooner and better. 
Others take Brown Sugar-Candy, Tanners- 
Bark finely powdered and ſifted, with the Powder of 
the dry'd Leaves of Clary, which Incorporate 
very well with ſome common Turpentine, and 
make em up into Balls with a little Wheat Flower, 
giving him two or three of them at a Time, 
Morning and Evening, till the flux of the Seed 
ſtops, which it will do in a very ſhort time. 
SHEDDING OF-SEED ; a Diſtemper, which 
ſometimes befalls a Bull; to cure which they take 
Clary Leaves, dry 'em, and then pound them into 
Powder, then take Powder of Tanner's-Bark, 
and Brown Sugar-Candy, with Two-penny worth 
of Turpentine, and work the Powder and Turpen- 
tine very well into Balls, as big as a great Crab, 
of which give him two at a time Night and 
Morning, and he will preſently mend. 
1111 SHEEP, 
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SHEEP, a Four Footed Animal, that is no 
Sho. almoſt in any habitable Country in the 
World, and of all the Advantages that are made 
in the Country by the breeding of Beaſts, it 
muſt be own'd, there is none that can compare 
with this Woolly Animal : It's true, that great 
Care muſt be taken of them; but they will 
Yearly reward us well for it; and it may be 
ſaid, that in the Breeding of .them depends the 
Riches of the Maſter of a Family, and the Plenty 
with which this Beaft furniſhes a Houſe, is fo 
apparent, that he muſt want common Under- 
ſtanding who makes any doubt of it. 

Cold is a mortal Enemy to Sheep, they are 
afraid of Froſts and Snows ; but it's not difficult 
to ſhelter them from it, by driving them into 
Stalls, and there keep 'em Warm : They ſhould 
have a Sheep-Houſe to lodge em in: M. Chomel! 
ſays, you muſt not drive them into the Field in 
Winter, till you ſee that the Weather is fair, that 
is, that the Sun ſhines; and this Care then taken of 
them, is deſign'd more to give them an Appetite 
by exerciſe, than to feed them, Graſs being then 
very ſcarce in the Fields; and as part of the 
Profit that is drawn from theſe Animals, depends 
upon him who is to look after them; a proper 
Perſon ſhould be pitch'd upon to diſcharge this 
Office, ſo as it may tend moſt to the Advantage 
of the Owner, and is known by the name of 
Shepherd, whoſe Buſineſs and Qualifications may 
be ſeen under that Head. | 

As the Profit which is drawn from the Flock 
depends only on the Goodneſs of the Sheep ; it's 
neceſſary we ſhould know what thoſe ſigns are, 
by which we may find 'em to be ſuch, cither when 
we are about to Buy, or to make choice out of 
the Flock of thoſe that are fitteſt to be kept. 
A good Sheep ought to have a large Body, very 
watchful, and undiſturb'd Eye : The Tail and 
Legs ought to be long, and her Back cover'd 
with much Wool, which ſhould be long, fine, 
ſhining or bright, and of a White, but never of a 
Grey Colour: A Sheep of Two Years of Age is 
proper to be kept, in hopes of good Profit from 
her; but thoſe ought to be rejected for Barren 
that exceed Four. 

To know the Age of Sheep, you muſt often 
look upon her Teeth, that ſo from the time of 
her being Lamb'd till ſhe is Four Years Old, 
you may be able to know their common Bigneſs, 
for during, that time, they always appear even 
without Diminution 3 but they will afterwards 
grow uneven, ſome becoming ſhorter than others. 

You muſt not ſometimes wonder that notwith. 
ſtanding all the Care you have taken of your 
Sheep, they will not grow up to be large, and 
the Reaſon is, becauſe you ſuffer them to take 
Ram too ſoon, they having then not ſufficient 
ſtrength to withſtand the Alteration made in the 
inward parts, occaſion'd by their being with 
Lamb, nor to go thro' the Labour they undergo 
in Lambing: People vary in their Opinions 
about letting Sheep go to Ram; ſome ſay it 
ſhould be about the middle of Fuly, to the end 


vation relates to thoſe Sheep onl 
Lambs but once a Year; but for — that d 
twice ; they ought to go to Ram in the y © 
of April, that they may Lamb in og, * 
to go to Ram the ſame Month, that ther © 
Lamb in February: But M. Chomel! ſa 1 
to let Sheep go to Ram in July, that the 5 
Lamb in December is a very ill Maxim wh 
the Lambs then produced coming into the * Fr 
in the beginning of Winter, will be alu y 
danger of dying, as being very ſuſceptible : 
Cold; or if they ſhould weather the Cold * 
cannot be brought about without taking 
care of them, they will never become any — 
than a ſort of why! ſmall Sheep; but for thy 

who would have their Sheep go to Ram 10 
a Year as aforeſaid, and ſo make the more Pr 
of them, they little conſider the nature of de; 
do not they ſee that among a Flock of Ind 
Three Hundred of them, they will ſcarce fry 
* that have Inclination to go to Ram tg 
in Twelve Months, without they haye ſore 
ſecret Receipt to make em do ſo, which yet t 
have not thought fit to publiſh to the Worth 
But the true time for a Sheep to go to An 
is in the Month of September, that ſo they ng 
Lamb about the end of February, which is us 
ally the Seafon where the ſevere Cold is gm 
and that the Sheep begin to find ſome Food ua 
the Ground to nouriſh them; and ſo be ſupply 
with Milk enough to bring up their Lambs, a 
for want of that, they muſt be fed with Hu 
the Sheep-Houſe. As the ſaid time of Copulatia 
is judged to be the moſt proper of any oth 
you fhould not ſuffer the Ram to be in the lod 
before that Seaſon, leaſt the Sheep ſhould poty 
Ram fooner, and when the Sheep have Copy 
lated, you muſt then remove the Ram fron 
them. 

The way to make Sheep lamb in a (lt 
time, and to preſerve the Lambs, is to put &. 
and Thirty Grains of prepar'd Antimory reducl 
into Powder in a Glaſs of Water, and to malt 
the Sheep ſwallow it; thoſe Sheep which land 
betimes in the Winter, will have plenty d 
Milk, if you give em Turneps, Carrots 9 
Parſnips, Ec. 

Thus far for the preſent. we have follow don 
French Author ; its proper we ſhould now 0 
ſerve a little what our own Country-Men ff 
concerning this Uſeful Animal, from which tl 
Wealth of the Kingdom does principally ariſe; 
and firſt it is proper to mention what part > 
England are moſt eſteem'd for the Breed; if 
you would have Sheep of ſo Curious, Fine, Stapi 
Wool, that you draw a Thread as fine as Sit 
Hereford and Worceſter ſhires afford ſuch, thef 
are little of Bone, black Faced, and bear a lit 
Burden ; Warwick, Leiceſter, Buckingham 
Northamptonſhires, produce a larg'd Bon'd Sher 
of your belt Shape and deepelt Staple; Lin 
ſhire in the Salt Marthes breeds the largeſt See 
but not the beſt Wool, for their Legs and 
are long and naked, and their Staple is cos 


they may Lamb in December; but this obſer. 


than others; Yorkſhire and ſo Nor chieard, 
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ig Bone, their Staple rough and 
4 en the worſt, becauſe the 
Tet and the worſt Staple, but the ſweete 


utton. 
derer Country the Sheep are, they 
1 for a Rule to be obſerv'd, that 
be Regard had to the Soil from whence 
ne, and care taken rather to bring them 
detter than a wor ſe, in order to which, the 
A or Ground is to be refpected; for the Red 
"inted the beſt, the Duskiſm, ſomewhat Red. 
þ next ; and the White or Dirty ſtark naught. 
Now for the choice of Sheep, Regard mult be 
4 to the Ram, which ſhall be treated of 
4er that Head; and our deſcription of a good 
vp is, that ſhe ſhould have her Neck — 
4 upright, bending like a Horfe's, her Bac 
xd, Buttocks round, her Tail thick, Legs 
mall, Short and Nimble, the Wool thick and 
p, covering the Belly, Face, nay to the very 
Joughs, all over; and by theſe marks ſhould 
de Flocks be choſen. 
Then to know whether the Sheep be Sound or 
it, our Author adviſe us to ſee that none of 
de Wool be wanting, that their Gums be Red, 
th White and even, the Brisket-Skin Red, 
 Eye.ſtrings Ruddy ; the Fell looſe, the Wool 
N; Breath long and the Feet not hot; for if 
hey are Rotten, the Eyes are pale and dark, 
he Gums white, the Wool eaſy to come off, and 
Gums yellow and foul 3 and when Dead, you 
kay ſee the Belly full of Water, the Liver pu- 
id, the Fat yellow, and the Fleſh moiſt and 
ateriſh, 
As for the Age of Sheep, thoſe that are beſt 
Aid amongſt us ſay, Two Years Old is the beſt, 
n order to the knowing of which, when he is 
dne Shear, he will have Two broad Teeth before, 
hen two Shear, Four, when three Shear, Six, 
Fhen four, Eight, and after theſe his Mouth 
ll begin to break; and for the time of Buyin 
iicep, the Month of March is generally repute 
Ie beſt, becauſe the Shepherds like they ſhould 
wie worn out the Winter. 
Then for the Goverment and Preſervation of 
ls uſeful Creature; our People obſerve that 
Graſs is good and wholſome for them, amongſt 
Which there grows a good Quantity of Melilot, 
Lover, Sea-Calf, Cinque. Foil, Broom, Pimper- 
i! and White Henbane; and the moſt unwhol- 
© is that wherein grows Spearwort, Penny- 
* Knot Graſs or Mildew'd Graſs, or any 
— which grow from over. flowing of Waters; 
zu Grounds which are dry and Fruitful, the 
Graſs ſweet and ſhort, are the beſt Paſture for 
but if there is a neceſſity of making uſe 
12 and moiſt Grounds, which are infectious; 
in 2p muſt not be brought from che Fold 
me Sun is riſen, and having lead them 


This exerciſe ſtirs up the natural Heat of the 
Sheep, that waſtes the moiſture, and prevents 
Rottenneſs ; it makes them to feed delicately and 


without Greedineſs, and to make choice of the 


Food, which is moſt 1 for their Health; 
once a Month or oftner, rub their Mouths 
with Bay Salt, and this will preſerve them well, 
and prevent all manner of Illneſs. PUP 
Of all Rots, theſe Two are the moſt incident 
to Sheep, 1. The Hunger Rot, which putrifles 
the Fleth and Skin, and the Fekt Rot, that comes 
after good ſtore of Rain, to a Sheep new-ſhorn, 
which Mildewing the Skin, 2 the Body; 
further than this, great Care ſhould be alſo taken 
to keep em in Houſes, that the place be well 
fortify'd againſt Cold and Wet Weather; that 
freſh Straw or Fern, be often put where they lye, 
that they be not annoy'd with any moiſture or 
Dung ; they being tender and nice, and Lovers 
of clean Places; and care muſt be had that they 
never want ſtore of Meat. 3 

Then as for their Food, Hay and Tares, with 
Elm and Aſh-Leaves, and the Herb Melilot is 
good, and this laſt at all Seaſons : Alſo Barley 
and Beans ground together, dry'd Peaſe, and 
Acorns ground, and given with Bran, Elm- 
Leaves, c. in their Lang is proper, and to 
drive away all Venomous Creatures from them, 
burn Womens Hair or Hartſhorn. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the Profits 
ariſing from Sheep; beſides the Lambs they 
bring forth and nouriſh, their Milk is like- 
wiſe made uſe of on divers occaſions, and in 
ſome Countries they make excellent Cheeſe of 
it: They abound in Milk more or leſs according 
to their Paſture ; they Milk em twice a Day, 
and they begin to do it as ſoon as the Lambs are 
Weaned, and continue to do ſo till the Autumn, 
when they become dry : Every Body knows the 
delicious Excellency of their Fleſh, and therefore 
all Perſons, according to their Convenience, {hould 
in the Country breed Sheep, both for their own 
uſe and for the Market, they will find their 
Account in it, it being certainly the moſt profi- 
table Beaſt that is. | 

Sheep have their Diſeaſes as well as other 
Animals, of which they will Dye, if timely Re- 
medies are not 24 They come upon them 
either thro' ill Management, or the Badneſs of 
Air, which does not agree with them: In gene- 
ral tis affirm'd that the Belly of a Sheep boiled 
in Water and Wine, and given the Sheep to drink, 
cures ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to them; See Scab, 
Fever, Lice, Congh, Swelling, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Glanders, Boil, Dizzineſs, Abſceſs or 
Impoſtbumation, Plague, &c. | 

SHEEP-DUNG, the Ordure of this Animal, 
which of all Beaſts yields the beſt, being a very 
high Improvement to the common Fietd Lands, 


Ap Place, let them be Chaſed up and down! 
» le Dog till they are weary, and then you 
A bn them feed and reſt 3 for by this Chaſing 

deus and other Dews are beat away; as 


where a good Stock is duly folded on them, as it 


is the Cuſtom in many parts of this Kingdom; 


but the way to make the moſt Advantage there- 
of, is to Fold the Sheep in a cover'd Fold, with 


hy thoſe Webs, Nets and Flatres, which being intermixture of Earth, Sand, (c. their Dun 
alſo being wholly diſſolved, as it will be if well 
Lilllz ſqueez'd, 


by the Sheep, will Rot them. 


both ſides, and within the Pales a deſcent for 
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does very eagerly imbibe the whole quantity of 
Dung into it ſelf, except only a Treddle here 
and there undiflolv'd, and proves a great Improve- 
ment if rightly order'd. 

SHEEP-FOLDING, a Place to put up Sheep 
in; they do in ſome places in our Country, ſet 
their Folds with divers Partitions, and put the 
Weathers, the Ewes and the Lambs by them- 
ſelves 3 but it's not good to Fold them in very 
Rainy Weather, and it is the Opinion of ſome 
Husbandmen, that the piſs of Sheep does heat, 
help and comfort the Land, as much or rather 
more than their Dung, and for that Reaſon they 
will have their Shepherds or Servants raiſe all 
the Sheep in the Fold before they let them out, 
and go about the ſides of the Fold with a Dog ; 
for commqnly when Sheep ſee any Dog come 
nigh them, they will Dung and Piſs, and when 
they have ſo done, let them out of the Fold. 

SHEEP-HOUSE, a place to keep Sheep in, 
in the Winter, it ſhould be made low like unto 
a Hogſty, and more in length than in Breadth 
Warm for Winter and ſtreight of Room, for fear 
of hurting the Lambs, Paled and Boarded on 


the Urine and Dung ; within which however it 
would be proper to hang ſome Roſemary, or 
any other ſweet and ſtrong Herb, to take away 
or kill the Scent of their Dung or Urine; and it 
would be alſo convenient to let the Houſe open 
towards the Sun or Moon, and that it be well 
cover'd. 

SHEEP-PENS, or Pen. Folds, a place to put 
up Sheep in, it ſnould be made near the Fields or 
Paſture ſides in ſome dry Ground, and have 
Partitions alſo made in them, to receive ſmall 
Troops of Forty or more, with Gates into 'em; 
that when they have been drawn, you may faſten 
each Gate by it ſelf, and thither the Shepherd 
may turn 'em, and ſee if any of them be faulty 
any way, and therein to help them; for if the 
Pen be made in parts, he may take and divide 


SHEEP-SHEARING ; the Clipping off the 
Wool that grows upon the Sheep, which is not 
the leaſt Profit this Animal affords us: Our own 
Authors ſay, the time is uncertain, Countries 
differing herein, but that it is not good before 
Midſummer, for the more the Sheep ſweats in 
the Wool, the better and more kindly it is; they 
add that Care ſhould be taken to keep the Flock 
from Strangers and Stragling, from Briars and 
Thorns, that they be not loſt and torn, and that 
Remedies ſhould be provided againſt the Di- 
ſeaſes they are incident to. 

It's the Opinion of M. Chomell that the proper 
time to Shear Sheep is about the end of May, 
the Air being then temperate, and never in the 
height of Summer, nor when it is Cold Weather. 
It's not upon the Account of the Heat of the 
Weather that it ought not to be done, but the 
reaſon is, if you put off your Shearing- Time too 
long, their Wool will not be grown enough to 


ſqueez d, is very good to ſteep Grain in, for that 


for Cold Weather, which is their Mortal 
the Work muſt be then avoided, for 
ſhould Kill em: And whereas they Sher 
later than Sheep, it is becauſe they coulz 
do it ſooner, by reaſon of their too tender Yay 
and therefore this work is not done all 
middle of Juby. | 

Before the Sheep are Shorn, you mul 
care to Conduct 'em to ſome River or Ri 
and therein to Waſh them well, but — 
Marſhy Waters, which are never clear. 

When the Sheep have been Waſh'd, you 
the Evening before Shearing, take care at q 
Return into the Field to have good and verr 6, 
Litter ready for them, for fear they ſhould i 
their Wooll with their Dung, when they meg 
into the Sheep-Houſe, as the Cuſtom of f. 
Countries is, even at this time of the Yer 

Next Morning when the Wool is dry, f 
begin to Shear at Seven or Eight in the Mc 
ing, and continue the Work till Three in # 
Afternoon, when the Sheep are turn'd out in 
the Fields; but it muſt be underſtood that # 
Shepherd had lead em that Morning to Pan 
before the Shearing began; and in caſe h 
Work be not tiniſh'd in one Day, it muſt be jy 
off till the next. 

When the Sheep are Shorn, to prevent fon 
Inconveniencies which may happen, you mi 
ſtroak their Skins with a dry Hand, or ch 
ſtrengthen em with a Liqour made of Wine u 
Nut Oyl, and if you ſhould happen in Sheng 
to give 'em ſome Cuts, they mix ſome melt 


Lard with this Liqour, or elſe ſome Wax; u thy, 
beſides the preſent Advantage of hezling thini®)! | 
Wounds ; it has alſo the Virtue to cure tk - 


Scab, and it will make the Wool grow fine 
and longer. 

SHEEPS-TONGUES ; Delicious Morſcl s 
any in that Animal; they may be ſerved to te 
Table with ſweet Sauce, in which after thy 
have been flower'd and fry'd, till they come to 
fine Colour, they may be ſoaked by degrees uit 
Truffles and Muſhrooms. - 

Sheep-Tongues may alſo be Broiled on a Gti 
iron, with Salt and Bread Crumbs, in ore 
to be Stew'd in a Sauce made of Verjuice, Braz 
Muſhrooms, Pepper, Salt, Fry'd Flower, Ni 
meg and Green Lemon; or elſe a Ramolatt 
Sauce may be prepar'd for them, made of cbt 
Parſley, Chibols, Anchovies and Capers ; tit 
whole mixture being put into a Diſh, with 
little Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Oil and Vine! 
well temper'd together; and when you batt 
dreſt your Tongues in a proper Diſh, let em 
ſprinkled with this Ramolade, and Lemon Ju 
is uſually added to ſome of the Diſhes. | 

Dryed Sheep-Tongues may be order'd in tK 
ſame manner as dry'd Calves-Tongues ; for Wil 
conſult the Article Calves-Tongues. 
SHEEPS-TROTTERS, the Feet and Low 
of the Legs of Weathers, Sheep, Ec. of * 
they make excellent Food, and to have 4 „ 
Dith of Sheeps-Trotters farced, let the og 


keep em warm when Winter comes: And as 


be well Scalded, and afterwards Stew'd in — 
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| Broth, with a little Parſley and Chibbol,|are all ſpent, which requires a conſiderable time; 
ne Care that they be not over-done. As ſoon| whereas Lime and Things of that kind, operate 
they are taken out, let the Foot be cut off, all in a manner at once; but it is to be obſerved, 
ing the Legs, the Bones of which muſt be|that the Ground for Six or Seven Years grows 
- zuay, and the Skins ſpread upon the Table ſo Mellow, that the Corn it produces cannot 
Nrefſer, in order to be ſtuffed with a little of ſupport it ſelf, and the Land muſt be ſuffer'd 
„ Farce of Croquets, for which ſee Croquets,|to lye a Year or two, that the Ferment may be 
ſme other, and rolled one by one : Then when ſa little allay d, and the Clods harden, and then it 
u have laid 'em in a Diſh, and ſprinkled em will bear as long again; and continues to do ſo, 
ich a little melted Fat, they muſt be neatly f with the like Intermiſſion, for Twenty or Thirty 
Jed on the Top, and brought to à Colour in| Years. 
Oven : When they are colour'd, let the Fat] The Land in thoſe Years it is not Plow'd, bears 
Jrain'd from them, and let the fide of the|fine Graſs mix'd with Daiſies in abundance, it 1 
zn be rubb'd with a Shallot, pouring a little fines the Graſs, but makes it ſnort; and a conſi- 1 
goe upon them, or a Muſhroom.Cullis, before derable Perſon obſerving, that this Manure pro. 4 
4 are ſerv'd up Hot to the Table, Iduced Flowers in the Field, he try'd theſe Shells | q 
Sheeps.Trotters, may alſo be dreſt with White|in his Flower-Garden, and never ſaw better Car- 1 
wce, Frying them in Lard, with fine Herbs, nations or Flowers, nor fairer nor larger, than in 1 
ng Chibols, Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg : Theſthat Cold Climate: It likewiſe produces very 
ce muſt be thickned with the Yolks of Eggs, good Potatoes at about a Foot diſtance from one 
1 Roſe-V inegar, Garniſhing the Diſh with the ſanother; one of the Methods of reducing Bar- 1 
rotter-Bones fry'd in Paſte and Parſley. ren, Boggy Land is this : They lay a little Dung if 
SHELL, in Botany ſignifies the out-fide, or or Straw upon it, and then ſprinkle it with 
Noody Husk, or Cover of Nuts, and of Stones in Shells: They ſometimes cut their Potatoes if | 
uit, of which ſomc are ſmooth, others rough, large, that they may go the further; and then i. 
nd ſome again pory and Bark-like. dig Trenches about Six or Seven Foot diſtance, 
SHELLS, when produced by the Sea, of any and throw the Earth or Soil they take out of 
rt, are great Improvers of Land, eſpecially ſuch {them on the Potatoes ſo as to cover them ; and 
x are Sowre or Cold; but where they are not then fencing the Plat of Ground ſo planted, let 
roke to pieces by the Working of the Sea, it's them grow; they Plant em in April or May, and | 
onvenient to break 'em with an Iron.Stamper, or in Auguſt they are Ripe ; when they dig em as 
ather with ſuch a Mill as they break Apples they have occaſion for them, and let 'em lye till 
th, or elſe, which is judged to be the better next Year, when they dig em again, and ſo the : 
z3, to calcine them, ſo as to make Lime of Third Lear; and by this means they go every 
hem ; but give them ſuch a Heat as may cauſe|Year deeper in the Earth till they dig up the | 
hem to moulder, and fall to pieces with the Land, and pick 'em out as carefully as they can: 8 
Kain and Froſt 3 becauſe they are a long time They Plow the Ground the Fourth Year, and 1 
fore they will diſſolve, eſpecially if they are|Sow it with Barley, and the produce is very good 4 
ff hard ſtrong ſort, ſuch as Oyſter-Shells, for ſome Years : Some Potatoes will (till remain 
nd the like, and grow up with the Barley or Oats, and thoſe 
Hell are a great Manure in the North of|they dig and pick out, and the Ground remains 
reland, there lye towards the Eaſt-parts of|good and arable always after. | | 
wb-foyle, ſeveral Eminences that hardly ap-] It's obſervable, that Shells do beſt on Bogg 
ar at low Water; theſe are made of Shells of | Ground, where the Surface is turf, which there 
Fiſh of all ſorts, more particularly of Peri- being nothing but the produce of Vegetables, 
Minkles, Cockles, Limpets, 8c. The Country-[ſuch as Graſs, Heath, c. that being Rotten, 
with their Boats carry loads of them away, |the Salt is waſh'd away by the Water, and there 
ey leave em in Heaps on the Shoar, and there|remains only the Earthy, and eſpecially the Sul. 
| them lye till they are drain'd dry, and by|phureous Parts of em, as appears from the Im- 
t means, become lighter for Carriage. They lammability of Turf; now Shells being chiefly 
arty em away in Boats, as far as the Rivers will a Salt, it incorporates with the Sulphur of the 
low them, and then in Sacks on Horſes-Backs, | Plants, and renders 'em fit for the Vegetation of 
ethaps Six or Seven Miles into the Country; New Plants; and this appears further from 
. allow ſometimes Forty, but moſtly Eighty | hence, that Shells which have been under Salt 
* to an Acre; they agree well with Boggy, Water, are much better than ſuch as have been 
hy, Clayey, Wet or Stiff Land, but not in the Earth, or dry on the Sands: All the 
with Sandy; they ſeem to give the Land a ſort Ground almoſt about the Bay of Londonderry, 
* kerment, as Yeaſt does to Bread, opening and if you dig a Foot or two yields Shells, and whole 
waltung the Clods, and by that means making] Banks are made up of em; but theſe tho' more 
% for the Roots to penetrate, and the moiſture|entire than thoſe that are brought out of the 
W. iter into the Fibres of the Roots: This] Shell-Iſland, are not fo preferable for Manure. 
moe continues ſo long, that it is a hard mat | The Land about the Sea-ſide in theſe parts 
r to determine the Time of its enduring. of Ireland, bears very indifferent W heat, nor will 
be © Reaſon of its long continuance ſeems tothe Shells in that particular help it without ſome 
that the Shells melt Yearly 2 little, till they Dung; and that which was not worth formerly 
VOLL. II. | Mmmmm a Groat 
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a Groat an Acre, is now worth Four Shillings 
and upwards : They have in many Places thus 
improved the very Mountains, that before were 
only Turf-Bogs : However in theſe they meet 
with this Inconveniency, that if the Plowing 
Seaſon proves Wet, their Horſes fink ſo deep in 
the Soil, that they cannot Plow it, eſpecially 
after Two or Three Years. 

Lime formerly was commonly made of the 
Shells here, and ſome there are who ſtill do it; 
it bound very well, but it's not thought to be ſo 
corroſive as Lime made of Stone: It was the 
practice about Forty or Fifty Years ago, to 
Manure Lands with Lime made of the Shells ; 
but a Poor Country-man, out of Lazineſs, or want 
of Ability, had not provided things to make 
Lime, but threw the Shells unburnt on his Land, 
and his Crop prov'd as good as his Neighbours, 
and the Second and Third Crop better, from 
which all took the Hint, and they have uſed 
them ſo ever ſince. 

To confirm the Improvement of Land by Sea- 
Shells, a noted Author tells us, he was intorm'd 
that Scarborough Caſtle in Torkſhire, ſtanding 
upon a High Clift of Lime-Sone, and many 
Stones breaking off from it by the violence of 
the Sca, the Inhabitants thereabouts Burnt 'em 
to Lime to improve their Land with, and they 
always obſerv'd that Lime made of ſuch Stones 
as came out of the Sea- Water, improved the 
Land much better than the Lime made of thoſe 
that are dry. 

SHEPi{ERD, a Perſon that is to look after, 
and has the keeping of Sheep; his Buſineſs is to 
love his Flock, and for that reaſon he muſt not 
uſe it roughly 3 theſe Creatures require ſome 
Pains in the managing of them, and therefore it 
is necefſary the Shepherd ſhould have a ſtrong 
Conſtitution, and be often careful in viewing and 
counting his Numbers, that he may know whe- 
ther any of them are gone aſtray : He mult be 
Faithful, and Solace his Flock, ſhould Play upon 
ſome Rural Inſtrument, kg. to make the Vales 
reſound with his Muſick, and be Watchful above 
all things with his Dogs, that no Beaſt of Prey 
come to Worry and Deſtroy his Sheep. 

The Shepherd, according to M. Chomell, muſt 
know that during the Winter, Spring, and part 
of the Autumn, the Sheep are to go but once 
into the Fields; and he muſt wait till towards 
the middle of the Day till the Froſt is off the 
Graſs ; for that would make 'em heavy Headed, 
and give them a Looſneſs : In Summer-Time they 
are to be Conducted twice into the Fields; the 
firſt in the Morning by break of Day, while the 
Graſs is yet cover'd with Dew, and the Cool- 
neſs of the Weather invites them to Graze with 
more Pleaſure : About Four Hours are reckon'd 
long enough to ſuffer them to feed, then he muſt 
take care to carry 'em to Drink to ſome Brook, 
River, or other Waters that are not corrupted, 
this muſt be done twice in Summer and once in 
Winter, when the Sun is Set : When he has done 
this, he muſt drive his Flock into the Sheep- 
Houſe, and there keep em in the warmer ſort 


of Countries, till Three in the After 
they are to be turn'd again in the f K K 
not the ſame where he had em in the M * 
the Change of Paſture being a Mean; 
em feed more Heartily. * 

Too great Heats are very 
the Sheep, hence it is that he fins them 
down their Heads during that time with 
Inclination to Graze, but they appear 15 
heap; and this cannot be other wife ah 
takes care to conduct them during theſe 
into places where they may be ſhaded: ; 
he muſt more particularly during the Dog lh 
drive 'em in the Morning into the Pick 
the Weſt-ſide of his Grounds, and in the 0 
noon to the Eaſt-part : It's of the higheſt Ian 
tance that a Shepherd ſhould be able to 4, 
guiſh between good and bad Paſtures, thy | 
may thereby avoid the Inconvenijencies vs 
may happen to his Flock: All Marſhy Grow 
generally ſpeaking, are bad for them, and sig 
Graſs which grows in Places where Water 
ſtood and ſettled, and on which Storms ha; K 
much; this Faſture will Rot and Deſtroy * 
in 1 ſhort time: He ſhould likewiſe take Ny 
of thoſe Places where Thiſtles and Thorns gn 
and keep 'em off from it as a dangerous fa 
that will make 'em Scabby, and loſe th 
Wocl; and the Shepherd ſhould in ſuch Pla 
where they Fold their Sheep, take care to h 
em up in a Fold made of good Hurdls y 
place his Dogs at the Four Corners of it, chu 
the middle of the place for his own Rep 
the Cuſtom is in ſome Countries, 

The Shepherd's Neglect in reſpect to 1 
Sheep-Houſe, makes the Sheep liable to n 
Laconveniencies, and therefore he muſt eu 
his Prudence to avoid this Fault, he muſt in 
firſt place take it for a Maxim, contrary tot 
Opinion of many People, never to cleank i 
Sheep-Houſe but once a Year in thoſe Count 
where they Fold their Sheep, and that in 7 
or at the end of Auguſt, in thoſe where tl 
Method is not practiſed, and at no other Sz 
becauſe their Dung ſerves to Heat em: 

Beſides, what our French Author las ſuppl 
us with in reference to the Duty of a Seb 
before; our own Country-Men, who have exam 
this Subject, and every thing relating to Sit 
have collected ſome good Obſervations of tl 
own, which ought to come under the Cogni 
of a Shepherd, in reſpict to his Flock, ® 
ought not to be omitted; he ſhould know 3 
obſerve that Fat Paſtures breed Strait and l 
Sheep, but Hills and ſhort Paſtures Brad ® 
Square ones, Woods and Mountains Small ® 
Slender Sheep; but that the beſt feeding b“ 
new Plow'd Ground. 

He is to conclude, if the Right 
Ram be ty'd in Copulation, that n 
a Male, if the Left Stone, a Female, that 
Males and Females are Begotten, as well 
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Virtue of the Water, as by the Virtue of * 
as alſo by Virtue of the Winds; for wi" 


North Wind blows, Males are for the — 
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.nceived, and when the South Wind, Females; 
o that Shepherds cauſe the Ram to leap the 
Te with his Face to the North; they find that 
ortion or Caſting of Lambs after Copulation, 
when there falls a Shower on them, if great 
ith Young 3 and that when they eat Wallnuts 
ir Acorns, they will do the ſame ; and likewiſe 
| the time of Thunder, if the Ewe with Young 
alone in the Field, it will cauſe Abortion ; 
mt when any Froſt, Ice or Snow falls on the 
Sheep, if he finds he endures it, and does not 
Mike it off, it is a great Hazard, but it will dye 
# the Cold; but if he ſhakes it off, it is a ſign 
fa (trong, ſound and hardy Conſtitution 3 when 
e diſcerns the Vein of the Eyes to be Red and 
Small, he concludes the Sheep are Sound, but 
White or Red, and full, that they are Weak, 
1d will hardly out-live the Winter and Cold 
either; In impreſſing the Back near the 
Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, he judges %em 
o be Sound and Strong, or elſe Weak and Fee. 
le; when he takes a Sheep by the Skin of the 
Neck, and if he follows him, he concludes it to 
e a great ſign of Imbecillity; but if it ſtruggles 
nd {trives, and follows with great difficulty, it's 
token of Health and Soundneſs with him. 
Stepherds judge of the Winter Seaſon by the 
Behaviour of the Sheep, at their Rutting or 
R:mming-Time ; if the Rams be Luſtful and leap 
pfren on the Female; it preſages a Tempeſt, 
Rain, and change of Weather; but if ſlow and 
ackward in Copulation, that the Winter will be 
pentle and temperate Weather; as from the 
utumnal unto the Vernal Equinox, the Sun 
eps on the Right Hand of the Hemiſphere, 
0 they obſerve the Ram lye on the Right Side, 
and that in the Summer Seaſon, as the Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemiſphere, ſo the 
Ram lyes on the Left Side. 
SHEPHERDS-FURSE, in Latin Burſa Pa- 
Joris, a Plant that bears two ſorts of Leaves; 
koſe which proceed from the Root are oblong, 
creeping, and indented like thoſe of the Rocket, 
the other like thoſe of Vervein : The Leaves that 
grows on the Stems are alſo of two ſorts, ſome 
az whole, and others indented like thoſe at the 
foot, tho? ſmaller ; they are ſomewhat like the 
Leaves of Thlaſpi, the ſlender and branched 
deems ſhoot from among the middle of the firſt 
Leaves up about a Foot high ; the Flowers conſiſt 
cb Four Leaves ſtanding Croſs-wiſe ; they grow 
dong the Stems at their upper Extremities : 
Ide Seeds are ſmall, black, almoſt round, and 
— in a ſmall Flat, Triangular Fruit, which 
2 the Flower, the Fruit reſembles a Wallet, 
g hence it is, that the Plant has obtain'd the 
ae of Shepberds-Purſe. 

Is Plant grows almoſt every where, and 


eſpecially in anc 
in Pune A 4 5. Stony Places: It flouriſhes 


— Sony? eſpecially that of Bloody Urine, the 
of 5 and Dyſentery ; if you take the Powder 
te 8 ves in ſome Red Wine; the 
er diltill'd from them, as alſo their Decoction 


will have the ſame Effect: The Juice of this 

Herb being put up the Noſe, ſtops the Bleeding 

of it, and alſo that of freſh Wounds; being 

| pounded and put into your Shoes, or to the Soles 

- "ng Feet, it hinders the Over-flowing of the 
all. | 

SHERBET; a Compound Drink, of later 
Years introduced into our Country from Turkey 
and Perſia; being made of the Juice of Lemons, 
Sugar and other Ingredients; and another ſort 
of it is made of Violets, Honey, Juice of 
Raiſins, gc. the Word in the Perfran Language 
ſignifies Pleaſant Liquor. 

SHEWT of BLOOD, an Evil that commonly 
befalls thoſe Beaſts that have been ill kept, and ſo 
are put to Feed in good Paſture, whereby grow- 
ing Fat ſoon, and ſo increaſing in Blood, they 
caſt their Blood out at their Mouths ; the Cure is 
to cut off the Tops of both their Ears, and then 
with a ſmall Stick beat them, which will cauſe 
them to Bleed the more, and thereupon amend : 
Some let 'em Blood on the Neck, which is very 
good, if the Vein can well bz found; and ſome 
Bleed them in the Vein under the Eye; others 
take of the Herb Tormentil, tamp'd and ſtrain'd 
vir Ale and Beer, which has alſo prov'd very 

ood, 

SHINGLES ; See St. Anthony's Fire. 

SHINGLES, Small Pieces of Wood, or Quar- 
ter'd Oaken Boards, Saw'd to a certain Scantling, 
but they are more uſually cleft to about an Inch 
thick at one end, and made like Wedges about 
Four or Five Inches Broad, and Eight or Nine, 
and in ſome places Twelve Inches Long: They 
are uſed to cover Houſes with, but more com- 
my Churches and Steeples, inſtead of Tiles or 
Slates. 

But we muſt take leave to obſerve to Gentle- 
men, fc. that this kind of Covering is very 
chargeable 3; yet where Tyles are ſcarce, and 
that if they would have their Houſes but lightly 
cover'd, Shingles are to be preferr'd before Thatch ; 
and if they are made of good Oak, cleft our, 
and not Saw'd, and then well ſeaſon'd in the 
Water and Sun, they become a ſure light 
durable Covering: Good Shingles are worth 
about Thirty Shillings a Thouſand. Some are 
made about Six or Eight Inches Broad, and 
Twelve Long, and are pinn'd at one end to 
hang in the Laths: They are laid as Slates 
with Mats under them, which is term'd Monſeing. 
| SHOEING of HORSES, a work properly 
of the Smith, but as Noblemen, Gentlemen and 
others, who} are Owners of Horſes, ought to be 
able to know and diſtinguiſh at leaſt in ſome 


neceſſary to be a little particular concerning it. 
The Art conſiſts in paring of the Hoofs well, 

in the Shoe's being made of good Stuff in the 

well faſhioning the Webb thereof, and well 


Shepherds. Purſe is good to ſtop all ſorts of] piercing the ſame, in fitting into the Horſe's 


Hoof, in making Nails of good Stuff, and well 
Faſhioning of them; and laſtly, in the well dri. 
ving and clenching of the Nails. 


But 
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degree, when it is well or ill done, it's judged - 
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But for as much as Horſes Hoofs are either 
Perfect or Imperſect, and theſe laſt alſo either 
rugged, long, crooked or flat; and that the 
Bruſhes may be broad, or the Holes narrow, 
reſpect muſt be had unto them in this Work. 


| again, and look round about it, to 

it fits his Foot in all places, and ws, 
treads eyen or juſt upon it or otherviſ.- | 
If it appears, that it does not furniſh every g 

ſequally, but that it appears more on one fi 


Firſt then for the paring of the perfect Foot than another, lift up the Horſe's other bor 


and the Fore Feet, the ſeat of the Shoe muſt be 
par'd as even and plain as may be, that it may 
ſit cloſe and not bear more upon one place than a- 
nother, and take more off the Toes than the Heels; 
for the Heels muſt be higher than the Toes, 
becauſe all the weight of the Horſe's Fore Body 
lies upon the Quarters and them. 

This done, the Shoe muſt be made of Spani 
Iron, with a broad Web, fitting it to the Hoof, 
and let the Spangs be thicker and more ſuh. 
ſtantial than any other part of the Shoe, and 
alſo ſomewhat broader, ſo that the Quarters on 
both ſides may appear without the Hoof about 
a Straw's Breadth, to guard the Coffin, which 
is the ſtrength of the Hoof; and in piercing, 
pierce it from the Quarter to the hard Toe, but 
not backwards towards the Heel, that the Holes 
may be wider on the out-ſide than on the inſide, 
and that the Circle of the Piercing may be 
more diſtant from the Edge of the Toe, than 
from the Edge of the Quarter, where it begins ; 
becauſe the Hoof is thicker forward than back. 
ward, and therefore more hold to be taken : 
Make the Nails of the ſime Stuff, with the 
Heads ſquare, and not full ſo broad beneath as 
above, but anſwerable to the Piercing Holes; fo 
as the Heads of the Nails may enter in, and fill 
the ſame, appearing ſomewhat above the Shoe, 
and then they will ſtand ſure without ſhogging, 
and endure Danger; and that which pierces 
them muſt be of the ſame ſize with the Nails, 
that is, great above and ſmall beneath, which is 
uſually but little regarded by our Smiths, who 
make the holes as wide on the inſides as on the 
outſides, and their Nails of a great Shouldering, 
by driving them over-hard upon the Nail-hole, 
that the Heads or rather Necks of them cannot 
enter into the holes, whereas a good Nail ſhould 


that ſo he may ſtand ſteadily on that Fot. 5 
ſtrike him on the Hoof with the Haas 
that ſide that the Shoe is ſcanty, and thit * 
make it come that way. 
When the Shoe ſtands ſtrait and jut lt 4 
the reſt of the Nails be drove in to the Nunky 
of Eight, Four on each fide, ſo that their Pain 


>| may ſeem to ſtand in the outſide of the Hi 


even and juſt one by another, as it were 
Circular Line, and not out of order lt th 
Teeth of a Saw; then cut them off and cling 
them, ſo as the clinches may be hidden in . 
Hoof, which by cutting the Hoof with the yi 
of a Knife, a little beneath the Appearance of th 
Nail, you may eaſily do: This done. pate of 
the Hoof with a Rape, ſo as the Edge of th 
Shoe may ſeem round about it. | 
Now for Shoeing Imperfeit Hoofs, 15 to th 
Broad one, in paring as much muſt be taken & 
the Toe with a Butteris as poſſibly may be, ke 
ing it always under; but the Heels and Qur. ec 
ters muſt not be touched at all, unleſs it H= 
make the Seat of the Shoe plain, and that nau er. 
be done as ſuperficially as may be, whereby tee 
Hoofs ſhall always remain ſtrong : Then mai: iP" 
good ſtrong Shoe, with a broad Weh and bro che 
Spunges pierced as before, fitting to the par "> * 
Hoof, and let it appear from the Talon-\il AP" *" 
towards the Heel a Straw's Breadth without tees 
Hoof, and let it be ſet in ſuch order and um 
ſuch Nails, as appertain to the perfect Ho, WP" 
ſaving that Five Nails muſt be et on the our APP"! 
of the Hoof, and Four on the inſide, becau: i b. 
wears more without than within. 1 
2. The Rough and Brittle Hoof, which \ all 
uſually weaker without than within, and for tix Kage 
moſt part better than the other Hoofs ; . 
Heels may be more open'd than the other, thi: i" 


have no Shouldring at all, but be made with a|ſo they may be more eaſily ſtopped with Co lopy 


plain ſquare Neck, ſo as it may juſtly fill the 
iercing holes of the Shoe; for otherwiſe the 


ſtands looſe from the Hoof, and is quickly loſt. 


till the Nail is ſomewhat entred, and in Shoeing 


Fine and Delicate Horſes, their Points muſt beſ be helped by cutting away the Toe ; for tk 
Greaſed with ſoft Greaſe, that ſo they may the| ſhorter Foot a weak and Tender Leg has, th 
more eaſily enter, and the two Talon Nails] better; and the reſt of the Hoof may be pf 


. The Raggedneſs alſo on the out-ſide of tir 

ead of the Nails ſtanding high, and the Neck | Coffin, ſhould be filed away with a Rape, 2 
thereof being weak, it either breaks off, or elſe] made ſmooth, and it muſt alſo be anointed ofth 
bends upon any light occaſion; ſo as the Shoeſthan other Hoofs ; but as for the reſt of !i 
Hoof it muſt be par'd as the Perfect one; i 

Again, the Shanks of the Nails ſhould be which the Shoe muſt be made neither too liel. 
ſomewhat flat, and the Points ſharp without hol-[but ſo that it may bear the Horſe; nor vet 
lowneſs or flaw, and ſtiffer towards the Head | heavy, for then the Hoof being weak, will ſoo! re 
above than beneath; and when you drive, drive|caſt it; and this Shoe muſt be pierced, to be f 18 
at the firſt with ſoft ſtrokes and a light Hammer, on with Nails, Five without and Four within: 


Dung or other Ointment to keep them molt: us 
n 


mant 
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3. The Long-Hoof, reckon'd Imperfett, u 


muſt be drove firſt ; then look whether the|like the Perfect one; for which Hoof made © wy 


Shoe ſtands right or not, which may be ſeen by[r 
beholding the Fruſh, if not, it muſt be ſet to 


| Breadth may take away the evil Sight of 15 * 
Rights, and ſo another Nail driven in; when] Length; if the Foot be very narrow, le 


ound a Shoe as you can at the Toe; that 1 


8 


the 


that is done, let the Horſe ſet down his Foot Shoe disboard without the Hoof, 1 


0] 
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in - 2nd ſet it backwards enough, becauſe ſuch 
© #þ of Feet tread moſt on the Heels, and let it 
1 et on with Eight Nails like the Perfett Hoof. 
n 


The Crooked Hoof, to pare which, look on 
nde of the Hoof which is higheſt and leaſt 
un; then pare all that away, and make it 
11] with the lower-ſfide which is moſt worn, 
hour touching the worn. ide at all, unleſs it 
to make the Seat of the Shoe plain; and for 
; reſt, it muſt be par'd like the Perfect Hoof: 
en having an indifferent ſtrong Shoe, with a 
dad Web ready, let it be fitted to the Foot, 
pate it not till you have laid the Shoe to the 
ot, to the Intent you may pare it moſt to 
e Horſe's Advantage, which may be done if 
e (cant-ſide be par'd, that is, moſtly the inſide 
ore towards the Toe, than the fuller and 
onger fide, and where the Hoof is weakeſt, 
cre alſo the Shoe muſt be made ſtrongeſt, and 
t this on with Nine Nails, viz. Five on the 
tongeſt, and Four on the weakeſt ſide. 

5, In that Imperfect Hoof, call'd the Flat- Hoof, 
therwiſe the Promiſed- Hoof, make the Seat. of 
lic Shoe plain, and take ſomewhat off the Toe, 
ut the Hecl and Ball of the Foot muſt not be 
duched, but both of them left as ſtrong as they 
an be; and the Shoe, for it muſt be made with 
very (ſtrong Web; for the more it covers the 
ek Sole the better; and let the mid. part of the 
Ve» that covers the Ball of the Foot, be much 
ſcher than the out. ſides, where the Piercings 
x, and let it be ſo hollow as to touch no part 
j{ the Ball of the Foot, and let it be large and 
ong erough in all places, ſo that the Horſe may 
$0 at Eaſe; and it muſt be pierced round about 
ie loe, to favour the Heels, and make Ten 
Hol:s for Ten Nails, viz. Five on every fide. 

6. For the Over-holow-Hoof, and conſequent- 
Jy an Imperfect one, pare it round about, eſpe- 
ally the Seat of the Shoe, round about by the 
Edzes ; that ſo the Hollowneſs thereof within, 
May not be ſo deep, but ſhallower than it was 
&fore, and let it be always kept moiſt with 
lopping it, for fear of Hoof-binding, obferving 
© cen a Hand as may be in your Paring, in all 
Pvints like unto the Perfect Hoof; and in like 
manner make for it ſuch a Shoe in order and form, 
6 Was [41d before to ſerve the Perfect Hoof. 

7- AS to Broad Fruſhes, which cauſe weak 
heil z there is little or no need of paring at all; 
Wherefore the Toe muſt only be par'd, and alſo 
the Seat of the Shoe, as much as ſhall be judged 
ieccllary to the even ſtanding of the Shoe, leav- 
15 tie Heels as ſtrong as may be: But for this 
of Hoof, the Shoe muſt be ſtronger towards 
* Heel, than towards the Toe; and alſo let 
* Web be ſomewhat broad towards the Heels, 
a ave them from the Ground ; and it muſt be 
don with Nine Nails, becauſe it is moſt com- 
_ a great Foot; but in all other particulars. 

- be made like the Shoe for the Perfect Hoof. 
nal Te Imperfett Hoof with Narrow Heels. 
4 A ky the Toe par'd ſhort, and the Seat of 

hoe muſt be made plain and fair, and open 


0 : 4 
aly * much, _ there may be ſome little 


| ſpace between the Fruſh and the Heel, for the 


leſs you take off the Heel the better; For this a 
light Shoe, and muſt be made with a broad Web, and 
the Spunges muſt be ſo broad as almoſt to meet 
together, to defend the Heel from the Ground, 
and pierce it all towards the Toe, ſparing the 
Heels as much as may be : You muſt ſee that 
the Shoe be long enough towards the Holes; 
let it be ſet on with eight Nails, like the Shoe 
that fits the Perfect Hoof. 

9. We proceed now to the Paring and Shoeing 
of the Hinder Feet, which is clear contrary to 
the Fore Feet, for the weakeſt part of the 
Hinder Foot is the Toe; and therefore in paring 
them, you muſt always ſpare it more than the 
Heels; but in all other points, obſerve the order 
of Paring, according to the Perfection or Imper- 
fection of the Hoofs before declared: Then in 
Shoeing, it muſt be here ſtronger at the Toe, 
and pierced nigher the Heel than the Toe, and 
the out-ſide of the Shoe ſhould be made with a 
Calkin not over high, but let the other Spunge 
be agreeable to the Calkin; that is as high in a 
manner as the Calkin, which is to keep the 
Horſe from ſliding ; but then it muſt not be 
ſharp pointed, but rather flat and handſomely 
turn'd upwards, which is the beſt ſort of Calking. 

But in caſe of a Falſe Quarter, if the Horſe 
halts, then make him a Shoe fitting to his 
Foot, tacking it on the Quarter on that ſide the 
falſe Quarter is : But if he does not Halt, then 
make it with a Button or Shouldering on the 
inſide of the Shoe, and next to the Sole of the 
Foot, fomewhat diſtant from the Falſe Quarter, 
towards the Toe, that ſhall defend the Sore 
Place, that the Shoe do not, touch it; arid you 


may Travel your Horſe where you will, with this | 


kind of Shoe. 


10. For thoſe Hoofs that Interfere ; as they 


are moſt commonly higher on the out-fide than 
on the inſide, you ſhould therefore take off the 
out. ſide with a Butteris, to the Intent that the 
infide may be ſomewhat higher, if it will be, 
than the out. ſide; and then making a Shoe for 
his Foot, which ſhould be thicker on the inſide 
than the out-ſide, it muſt never have any Cal- 
king, for that will, make the Horſe tread awry, 
and the ſooner to Interfere : See Interfering. 

Laſtly, For Paring and Shoeing the Foot that 
is Hoof-Bound; firſt, Pare the Toe as ſhort as 
may be, and the Sole ſomewhat thin; then 
open the Heels well, and make him a Half- 
Shoe like a Half-Moon : See Hoof Bound. 
And for the Shoeing of a Coach-Horſe : See 
Coach-Horſe. | | 

As for ſome other Sorts of Shoeing in order 
to help ſeveral Defects in Horſes, &c. you will 
meet with them under their proper Heads. 

SHOOT ofa TREE a term in Gardening. 
the ſame being a Branch that proceeds either 
from the Stock of the Tree, or ſome other 
Branches; there are two Sorts of them, viz. 
the Good and the Bad, the laſt muſt be nipp'd 


off or pinch'd, and the other ſuffer'd to grow 
in order to be prun'd the following Year : See 
Nnnnn what 
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what has been ſaid under the word Garden, in 


the Article relating to Fruit Trees. 


SHORTNESS of BREATH, a Diſtemper 


uſually proceeding from vicious Flegm, which 
ſpreads its ſelf in the Lungs, or elſe from a 
Rheum which falls down upon the Lungs and 


Breait; from whence ariſes a difficulty of Re. 


ſpiring the Air, and this in Phyſick is call'd 
Diſpnea, when there is a difficulty of Breathing, 
tis call d an Aſthma, and the difficulty of taking 
in and breathing out the Air, is call'd by the 
name of Orthopnea : The Receipts that are ſet 
down for a Cough, are very good for theſe Three 
Maladies. 

However it may not be improper to inſert 
a few Preſcriptions for ſhortneſs of Breath in 
this place: Take an Ounce of Lent Raiſins, 


two Marſeilles Figs only, one Date, a Dram of 


Hyſoy, one Dram of Capilli Veneris, as much of 
Liquoriſh, a Dram of a Fox's Heart, a Dram of 
Scabious Water, two Ounces of French Wheat, and 
two Ounces of Liquorith Syrup; take the Seed out 
of the Raiſins, waſh the Fox's Heart very well, 
and take the Stones or Kernels out of the Date; 
when this is done, mix all theſe Drugs, and In. 
corporate them, and let the indifpoted Perſon 
take it about an Hour after he has Din'd. 

2. Take Hore-hound, or that Herb which in 
Latin is call'd Praſium Album, and Capilli 
Veneris of each an Handful, as much of Hyſop ; 
half an Ounce of Dates, Figs, Smallage Seeds, 
Fennel Seeds of each half an Ounce, and about 
a Pint and an Half of River Water ; boil 'em all 
in the Water in a Skellet, or ſome ſuch Veſſel, 
till the third part be conſum'd, ſtrain this De. 
coction thro' a Linnen-Cloth, and put it up in a 
Bottle, that the Patient may every Morning 
take a ſmall quantity of it two Hours before he 
Eats; and if before or after he has taken this 
Medicine, he takes to the Quantity of a ſmall 
Nut of the Conſerve of Roſes, it will have the 
more Effect, 

3. Take a Pinch of Aniſe, the ſame Quantity 
of Henbane, and as much Aſs's Milk as is ſuffici- 
ent, let theſe Seeds be well mix'd with the Milk, 
and let the ſame be taken in the Morning, two 
Hours before the Perſon eats any thing. 

4. Take ſome Oak of Feraſalem, and ſteep 
it all Night in a Glaſs of Wine; drink half 
of the Wine in the Morning faſting, and the 
other half after Dinner, and this repeat for ſe- 


veral Days. 


An Oir-tment for ſhortneſs of Breath, is to 


and never lye or dwell in moiſt Chamber 

if he does, Care muſt be taken to keep 1 
Fires there, and ſo that the Chimney 455 
Smoak, for that that is very hurtful to I 
Diſtemper : Neither muſt he eat Leaven'd Bd 
and Tarts, Cakes, Wigs, Pye. Cruſts, 1 
Paſtry-Cook-Ware are improper for him; f, 5 
alſo Peaſe, Beans, Turneps, Cheſautz, * q 
Windy Things: Exerciſe both before and 0 

. . . « 
Dinner is very good ; but it muſt be taken it 
Moderation; and care likewiſ: muſt be iſ 
that the Perſon ſhould not fall into Paſſions, jy 
he muſt avoid every thing that may inflame tr 
Heart and Spirits. 

SHOVEL, a Neceſſary Inſtrument in Rur 
Work, eſpecially in a Garden: It is with à h. 
vel that the Earth is taken out of the Trenchs 
he has dung'd in order to the making an Ky 
Bed, or elſe to load his W heel-barrows with th 
Mould he takes from Old Beds, to carry it h 
thoſe Plots of the Garden, he thinks there; 
moſt need of it: he may likewiſe imploy his Shay! 
in filling a Basket or Wheel-barrow with why 
he hows off his Garden, and which for great 
Neatneſs ſake, he ought to carry away, 

SHOULDER-PINCHING ; a Misfortur 
that befalls a Horſe, either by Labouring c 
Straining when too Young, or by putting to 
great a Burthen upon his Back, which may be 
known by the Narrowneſs of the Breaſt, and 9 
the Conſumption of the Fleſh upon the Shoulder, 
inſomuch that the Fore-part of the Shoulder. 
Bone will ſtick out, and be higher than the 
Fleſh; and if it be of a long ſtanding, he ill 
be very hollow upon the Brisket, towards the 
Arm-Holes, and go wider beneath at the Fer, 
than above the Knee. 

To Cure him of this Evil, give him a ſlit with 
a ſharp Knife, an Inch long, upon both ices 
an Inch under the Shoulder-Bone ; then with 2 
large Quill put into the ſlit, blow up firlt one 
Shoulder, and then the other, as big as poſlbly 
you can, even up to the Withers, and with your 
Hand ſtrike the Wind equally into every part 
the Shoulders: and when they are both full, 
beat all the Windy Places with a good Hack 
Wand, over all the Shoulder, next with a lit 
Stick or Iron, looſen the Skin within from tis 
Fleth: In the next place rowel the two Slits ct 
Cuts with two round Rowels, made of the Upper 
Leather of an Old Shoe, with a hole in tie 
middle, that the Corruption may run out, a! 


let the Rowels be Three Inches Broad, and put 


take two Qunces of the Oil of Sweet Almond, in flat and plain within the Cut. 


u Butter without any Salt, an Ounce; a 


| SHOULDER-SPLAIT, SHOULDER: 


Penny-worth of Saffron, and a little New Wax, | PLIGHT, or SHOULDER-TORN ; à Mi 
put all theſe things into a Skellet upon the Fire; fortune that befalls a Horſe by ſome danger 
{tir em till the Wax is melted ; and when that ſliding, either at Home or Abroad, Whereb) the 
is done, put this Ointment into a Pot, or ſome, Shoulder parts from the Breaſt, and ſo leaves 1 
proper Veſſel for uſe: They rub the Breaſt of open Rift, not in the Skin but in the Fleſh, al 
the Patient Morning and Evening with it Hot. Film next under the Skin, which makes the 

As Shortneſs of Breath or an Aſthma, very often | poor Beaſt ſo Lame, that he is not able to 557 
proceeds from Flegm taken into the Lungs, it and it may be known by his trailing his Les 
is very neceſſary the Patient ſhould live in a|after him in his Going. 


dry Place, far from Waters, Ponds and Marſhes, 
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he Oil 0 


ir altogether in an Earthen Pot, and anoint 
* therewith, and alſo round about the 
le of the Shoulder, and in Two or Three Days 
ter, both the ſaid Places, and all the Shoulder 
ill ſwell, and either with a Hamet or Fleam, 
it in all the Swollen Places, or elſe with a 
rp Red Hot Iron; anointing it ſtill with the 
"ment aforeſaid, but if it perſiſts ſtill to 
well, and gather to A Head, they Lance it 
dere the Swelling gathers moſt, and is ſofteſt 
ner your Finger, and ſo tent it with your 


he Place d 


rick 


den Ointment : See Shoulder-Wrench. 


f painful. 


Ulle, §plait, from an Opinion of the Joint 
03 ont, but if it was really fo, he muſt Swim 
n Three Legs, which he can never do; but 
& Swimming is not always unſucceſsful, and in 


le manner as a Cold Bath, by helping Per ſpi. 


de time, to do effectual Service. 

Bat in all other reſpects, the Horſe ſhould be 
to no kind of Labour, neither ought he to be 
fora weight upon his Back muſt needs 
| to the Intirmity, as the greateſt ſtreſs lies 
den the Shoulders: However, it will be proper 
b WAI him out every Day in favourable Wea- 
E and his Exerciſe may be increaſed as his 
alder recovers ſtrength; a Patten- Shoe may 
o de made upon the oppoſite Foot, if he leans 
Eo upon it. 

»IOULDER-WRENCH or STRAIN, a 
1 that befalls Horſes ſeveral ways; 
bon may by turning or ſtopping too ſuddenly, 
Weary uneven Ground ; ſometimes by run- 
i - naltily out at fome Door, other whiles 
daes or ſliding in the Stable or Abroad; 
* — by the ſtroak of another Horſe, and 
then by falls on the Planks or ſlippery 


The Author of the Farriers New Guide ſays 
nder this Article, that if the Horſe's Lameneſs 
zppens to be of an old ſtanding, the following 
Dietment will be of great Ule : Take of the 
liert Ointment half a Pound, Ointment 
f Marſh Mallows Six Ounces, and rectify'd Oil 
f Anhber Four Ounces ; mix 'em all together, 
nd wth a Hot Bar of Iron, held as near as 
file, chafe the part Twice a Day, and at 
me latervals, with camphorated Spirits. As 
p the preparing the Soldiers Ointment, ſee that 
Irticle, Solyſel recommends the Ointment of 
lutßelier as an Excellent Remedy in all Strains 
n their Shoulders, Ec, which you may alſo 
e, but if the Lameneſs does not yield to theſe 
lings, Recourſe muſt be had to Rowelling and 
o the Fire, the laſt of which is preferable and 


dome adviſe the Swimming of a Horſe for a 


old Griets, it becomes ſerviceable in the 


on, and giving a more lively motion to the 
tue Matter; and therefore the Morning is 


To Cure him, put a pair of ſtreighr Paſterns Ground; and it may be perceived by his trailing 
his Feet, keeping him in the Stable, with. his Legs upon the ground cloſe after him. 
ih dit lieting of him; then take a Found of The beſt Receipt for the Cure of it, is to take 


KN Pint of Sallet Oil, Half a Pound of up the Horſes ſound Leg before, double it back. 


f Bay, and as much Freſh Butter, which wards in the Joint, and tye it ſo doubled with 


ſome Liſt or Garter ſo faſt, that it do not untie; 
then force him to go upon his Three other Legs 
till he ſweats at the Root of his Ears, Flanks, 
and between his Legs; then untye his Leg and 
let it down, which will cauſe the Blood to de- 
ſcend into the Plate-Vein, that it will be more 
viſibly to be ſeen than when it was ty'd up ; but 
in caſe it does not appear ſo plain as you would 
have it, daub a little warm Water upon it with 
your Hand, and ſtroak it downward towards the 
place where you are to let him Blood, and this 
will make it more viſibly to be ſeen than before : 
Then tye up his Leg again, and let him Blood 
in the common bleeding place, between his 
Cheſt and Lame Leg, two Quarts or more, ac- 
cording to the Greatneſs or Smallneſs of the 
Strain ; ſave a Quart of the laft Blood, into which 
throw a Handful of Salt, and keep it ſtirring all 
the while it is running, that it may not clod 3 
when the Bleeding is over, Pin up the mouth of 
the Plate Vein with a Leaden Pin or Needle, to 
prevent more Bleeding, binding ſome Hairs of 
the Mane or Tail about the pin to keep it faſt 
and ſteddy, and take it out a Day or two after; 
but before you pin him up, anoint him all over 
the Shoulder and Breaſt, between his Legs, and 
down to his Knee with Oil of Turpentine, and 
Strong Beer or Ale of equal parts alike, ſhak'd 
and mingled very well together in a Glaſs 
Viol, clapping and daubing it well with your 
Hands ; then ſmear all the ſaid places anointed 
with the Blood and Salt, chafing and daubing 
this alſo very well with your Hand; then ſet him 
up to his Meat, and with a Garter or Liſt tye 
both his Legs together as cloſe as you can ; untye 
him the next Day, take him out and Walk him, 
and if you find he can go pretty well, ride him 
gently about a Mile, and ſo ſet him up again, 
tying his Fore Feet together as before; but if 


* propereſt time, becauſe the Water then is 
it, and it ſhould be a continued Cuſtom for 


him the Second Day; and the Third Day after 
his dreſſing, do not only tye his Legs, but flat 
a ſtick on both ſides, like a Wedge, about the 
Bigneſs of a Sixpence; drive this between the 
Toes of his Shoes, and the Toe of his Foot faſt; 
ſo that it may not come out, and always while 
he ſtands ſtill in the Stable tye his Legs cloſe, 
and peg him with the Wedge, and when 
you take him out to walk or ride, untye his 
Legs and take out the Wedge : Do this every 
Night and Morning until he is cur'd, which will 
be in a few Days if he is newly taken: To let 
Blood once, and to anoint it once with the Oil 
of Turpentine and Beer, and once with the Blood 
and Salt, with the help of tying his Legs, and 
wedging them as aforeſaid, is ſufficient : Hogs 
Greaſe is alſo very good for a Strain. 

Soleyſel and others preſcribe the following 


Receipt for Strains, Pricks, Wrenches an 
Shoulder Splaits, viz, an Ointment made of a 
Nnnnn2 Pound 
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he does not go well the Firſt Day, do but walk 
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Pound of New Wax, as much Roſin, Pitch and 
common Turpentine, of two Pounds of Oil of 
Olive, of five Ounces of Capon-Greaſe, as much 
of thoſe of Badgers, Horſes and Mules, and of 
the Marrow of a Stag ; four Ounces of the Oil of 
Turpentine, of Caſtor, Worms, Camomile, St. 
Johns Wort, Linſeed, and of Foxes ; Laſtly, Oil 
of Gabian, or for want of it Oil of Peter: Put 
the Oil of Olive in a Baſon over a clear Fire, 
with the Wax. Roſin, and Pitch beaten together, 
which are to be ſtirred over the Flame till 
diffolv'd ; then add the Fats and Stags Marrow, 
and then the Turpentine, incorporating the whole 
over a gentle Fire: In the laſt place pour in 
the Oils, let the whole mixture be ſtirr'd for 
half a Quarter of an Hour, then taking it off the 
Fire, let the ſtirring it be continued till it is 
cold: In the Application rub the affected part 
with a wiſp of Straw, or with your Hand, and 
being warm chafe it with the Ointment, as hot 
as the Horſe is able to bear it, holding a Fire 
Shovel hot near the part to make it penetrate : 
Let it be repeated once in two Days : See Red- 
Honey-Charge. 

SHRINKING of the FEET, a Diſtemper 
to which Oxen, Ec. are liable, and when you 
find that their Feet do really ſhrink, and as it 
were grow very hard, take the Root of Mallows 
and Marih Mallows, boil them in a ſufficient 
quantity of Water, pound and ſtrain em thro” a 
Sieve, and at the ſame time add thereto half a 
Pound of Tallow or Fat, and a pretty large 
quantity of very good Wine, tet the whole be 
boil'd rogether, ſo much that the Tallow is 
melted ; and when that is done, add ſome Flax 
Seed well bruiſed to it, and let it boil till the 
Wine is waſted: Apply a part of this Poultis to 
the Foot, and let it remain there Three whole 
Days ; after which apply the reſt, and let it} 
be continued as long. Your Beaſt will do well. 

SHROUDING, the Lopping of Trees ; which 
in general implies the cutting off the Top. 
Branches, and is uſed to ſuch Trees as are not 
fit for Timber, but ſuch as are deſired to yield a 
preſent Advantage or ſerve for Fuel ; and are 
much to be preferr'd before a Copſe, in that 
they need no fence to be maintain'd about them, 
as ſtanding in no Danger of the Brouſings and 
Frications of Cattle or Conies, which have the 
benefit of Grazing under them, and that is very 
conſiderable, while the Tops are young; in that 
the Stocks being taken in time, before they 
grow hollow or decay, yield good Timber, fit 
for many uſes, or at leaſt good Clefts for Firing; 
and in that theſe Pollards may be raiſed in Hedge. 
Rows, Borders of the Ground and ſpare Places, 
where they may be little injurious to the Ground, 
and prove good ſhelter, but yet a Copſe being of 
a quicker Growth, is a Ballance thereto, 

As for the time of Shroxding, it's not to be 
done till the Trees have taken faſt Rooting, and 
ſo ſtood for Three or Four Years, and that at 
what Height is thought moſt convenient, ſo it 
be out of the Reach of Cattle, either at the 


SHR 

Fall: And for the harder ſort of Wood „ 
very indifferent, but obſerve that they * 
lopped above once in Ten or Twelve Yer, 
at any time in the Winter; but the pithy a. 
ſofter Woods, are fitteſt to be Shroyde/ 4 8 
Spring, leaſt the Winter injure them: A, 8 
manner of the Performance, the renal 
Stumps muſt be always cut aſlope and — 
in order to caſt the Water off, that the Ty 


may not periſh; but you muſt not t : 

Head of the Poplar, 3 of the un e per 
before unſhrouded, growing upright and ſm : 
after they have attain'd to the Bigneſs of q 4 
Leg, unleſs ſome Collateral Branch be 1 » 2 
attract the Sap. * 
SHRUB, a Woody Plant, ſmaller thy ; pals 
Tree, which beſide the principal Stem + - 
Branches, very often produces from the {un In2 
Root ſeveral conſiderable Branches; a; th a 
Privet, Sicaria, Laurel, (c. Trees and Sal 
in Autumn ſhoot Buds into the pits or hols «>. 
the Leaves, and theſe Buds dilating them - 
in the Spring, ſpread into Leaves and Flower 7 
This difference, together with the Bigneſs, beg * 

us eaſily to diſtinguiſn between Shrubs and d | 
der-Shrubs, 1 
Shrubs together with Buſhes, are a prx * 
Annoyance to the Husbandman; the dife ug 
and Charges of pulling them up, being cn 
principal Impediment of their Removal, to n 
that are Ignorant of the moſt dexterous ways 4 
do it: Where they are tall and grow thick, un. 
quickeſt way of pulling them up, is to ec. ir 
in a Iimber-Chain as many of them as au tber 
and to clap to them a Team of Horſes, 2c i 
to rear them up: And when that parcel ib . o] 
dicated, then encompaſs as many more: uU cgi 
they are not big enough for this way, or gw comp 
too thin, the following Inſtrument is the bel E the! 
this Purpoſe ; and alſo for Furze, Broom, G. to tl 
D At Ais a long Handle of Wa xc, 
about Four Foot long, at 35 tis! 
Alron Hook jagged ; at C is 2 "Fc x 
Hook which they uſe thus: I Cre: 
put the Handle A aflope fo! SI 
them, and catch the Stem or dne! 
of the Broom, Buſh, Cc. I Inftr 
C deſign to pull up in the Hoos a Make 
2, B, and from that they bend 6 Wher 
Stem to the little Hook at G vi tups, 
occaſions the holding of the _ Wat 
that it do not flip, and ſo {BE frer 
their Shoulders to the uppet © provi 
of the Handle at D, as it 1 u di 
Sloping, they raiſe up the 5 15 
C. Or,! 
The Price, where a Man has Fourteen Tenn Sieve 
Day, is to pull up a Load, which they cle Mou 
contain Sixty Faggots, for Two Shilling let 
Faggots being well bound ought to conte, Floy 
Foot and half in Circumference ; but whe bers 
Buſhes are ſhort and grow on old Shruts, they 
muſt be ſtubbed with a Mattock, and the 2 dl 
where the Buſhes grow thick, is Three Be, More 


beginning of the Spring, or at the end of the 


Pole ſquare; but if you will have tte 4 


SIG 


SIG 


r 


that ſo you may be ſure to clear it of 
he Roots, and to kill them, the common Price, 


b Four Pence a Pole, the Owner of the Land 
ming the Buſhes and Roots. See Buſh, 
SHROVE or SHREW-MOUSE, a little 
Animal about the Bigneſs of a Mouſe, and in 
Colour like a Weaſel, the moſt Venomous 
Creature of any; for if ſhe bites a Beaſt, tho 
+ be but little, the part will ſwell abundantly 
ind kill him, without ſpeedy Cure; which is 
rform'd divers Ways. ; 
Take an Awl and prick the bitten and ſwollen 
Place up and down, as far as it is ſwell'd, thro” 
the Hide, and no further ; then take the Earth 
der which Wains and Carts are much uſed to 
vs; but let it be the drieſt of it, and blend it 
with White Wine Vinegar, it will preſently aſ- 
ſyzge and heal the Swelling. 
Others take the Earth of a Cart-W heel, and 
that of a Swallow's Neſt, pound them together, 
and blending them with old Urine, make it 
thick like a Salve, and anointing the ſore Place 
that is bitten therewith, it will Cure either Man 
or Beaſt, 
1 third Method is to open the Skin, and to 
-t out the Venom, and if it be ſwell'd, then 
teat Salt and Vinegar together, and bathe the 
ſore place with it; then boil ſome Herbs in old 
Urine, to bathe round about the Sore ; but if it 
chances to break, in ſuch a Caſe take Barley, 
ay it on a Fire-Shovel, and burn it Black Brown, 
then pound it to Powder, laying it to ſteep in 
White Wine Vinegar all Night, and put thereto 
a little of the Juice of Did, blending them toge- 
ther, and anointing the Place, till it be well, as 
it will be quickly. | | 
SICKNESS, Fains and Diſorders in Human 
Bodies and other Animals, ariſing from the Diſ- 
compoſure or Corruption of ſome Organ, or when 
the Blood is not diſtributed, as it ought to be, 
to the parts that ſtand in need of it, for their 
Nouriſhment 3 ſeveral Remedies in the courſe of 
this Work are ſet down for all the different ſorts 
of Diſeaſes, incident as well to Men, as other 
Creatures, 
MIEVE, an Inſtrument thro? which many things 
re ſifted ; but more particularly as it is an 
Inſtrument uſed by Confettioners, it ſerves to 
Make an end of drying the Paſtes of Fruits 
When they are turn'd, to ſtrain Jellies and Sy- 
ups, to drain Fruits that have been laid in 
Vater, and for ſeveral other good Purpoſes: A 
ner Szeve calld a Drum, muſt be likewiſe 
provided to ſift powdered Sugar, that is uſed 
iu divers Works. 
Of all Implements that a Floriſt has occaſion 
- there is hardly any one more uſeful than a 
e, tis with it he reduces his Ground to a 
_ as fine as duſt, which is a ſort of Earth 
t Anemones, Ranunculus's, and other tender 
22 do require: There are many other uſes 
eves, ſo well and ſo commonly known, that 
SIG not be mention'd here. ; 
_ NS of SICKNESS, conſidered here in a 
Particular manner as they relate to Horſes, 


we are to obſerve in general, that it is a very 
difficult Task to arrive at any certain Knowledge 
of the Diſeaſes of Brute Creatures; and there. 
fore it is no Wonder if Farriers and others, who 
make it their Buſineſs, are often miſtaken in 
enumerating their Signs, becauſe we can only 
judge by outward Appearances, and not from 
any Inſight they can give into their own Indiſ- 
poſitions, but eſpecially as there are many Di- 
ſeaſes that are accompany'd, with the ſame com- 
mon Symptoms; and therefore tho' we may be 
aſſur'd, that a Horſe has a Fever or Strangury, 
we cannot at the ſame time be certain, without 
a very careful Examination, whether he may 
not have an Inflammation in the Pleura, or in his 
Kidneys: All the Signs that theſe poor Animals 
uſually give in the Affections of particular Parts, 
is by the turning their Heads towards that 
part ; neither is that always to be depended 
upon, for a Horſe may turn his Head towards 
the right Side of his Belly, and the Perſon who 
chiefly takes the Indication to ſignify a diſeaſed 
Liver, may be groſly miſtaken 3 ſince a Horſe 
very frequently gives the ſame ſign in a Cholick. 
The only way therefore to get an Inſight into 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes, is to make a judicious 
Compariſon of all the Szgns that can be gather'd 
in any Diſtemper, and by that means he may 
proceed to adminiſter his Phyſick with ſome Aſſu- 
rance. . 
The firſt Sign that a Horſe commonly gives of 
Sickneſs, is Loathing of his Food; this is com- 
mon to all Fevers: In ſome Caſes a Horſe looks 
wild and haggard, and tho' at other times he 
was eaſy and tractable, he now grows diſobedient 
and reſtleſs, will neither ſtand long, nor when he 
lies down, will he continue in that Poſture, but 
ſtarts up again immediately : This for the moſt 
part may be reckon'd a fign of a violent and 
exceſſive Pain, and no doubt, proceeding from 
an Inflammation of the Pleura or Lungs, eſpecially 
if his Heart beats, and that he labours for Breath. 
Other Signs of Sickneſs are a dry and parched 
Mouth, the Tongue white and cruſted over, 
and the Breath exceſſively hot, ſome ſigns are 
alſo exhibited, which denote Sickneſs, but are 
different from the former, as when a Horſe hangs 
his Head, has a Coldneſs and Dampneſs about 
his Ears, his Eyes Watery, ſometimes with a 
mixture of Corruption, ſlow and dull in his 
motions, being apt to ſtumble, as often as he 
attempts to walk; he takes no notice of any 
other Horſe, or of any other Perſon coming 
near him: Some Sickneſſes, as intermitting Fe- 
vers, will produce Intervals of Trembling and 
exceſſive Sweating; and ſome have Symptoms 
compounded and made up from complicated 
Diſtempers, which exhibit ſeveral of theſe Signs 

together. | | 
There may be alſo ſeveral Signs, taken from 
the Dung and Urine of a Horſe, but thoſe of the 
Urine are moſt certain; when a Horſe in Sick. 
neſs ſtales clear, and when that is preſerv'd, if 
there be no Sediment in it, it prognoſticates a 
growing Diſtemper; but when the Urine turns 
O 0000 of 
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of a reddiſh or yellowiſh Colour, and has ei- 
ther a Cloud ſwimming in it, which is not black 
and Earthy, or a Sediment falling to the bottom 
and begins to have a rank Smell, it is then a ſign 
the Diſtemper begins to break; but when the 
Cloud is of an earthy or black Colour, and Co- 
heres in a body without parting, it is a ſign the 
Diſeaſe will prove Mortal. It may be further 
remark'd as to Urine, if it be different at diffe- 
rent times, ſometimes reſembling that of a ſound 
Horſe, and ſometimes giving Signs of Sickneſs, 
it then betokens a Malignity in the Diſtemper, 
proceeding from an Inequality in the Blood's 
Compoſure, which alſo cauſes an Inequality in 
its Motion. 

Signs alſo muſt be taken from the Pulſe, which 
is plainly enough to be felt on the Temples and 
Fore-legs of a Horſe 3 but as that Method has 
never yet obtain'd among the experienced in 
this wav, we ſhall therefore paſs it over. 

The Sieur de Solleyſel obſerves, when a Horſe 
Piſſes without ſtriding, and without putting forth 
his Yard, after long Sickneſs, unleſs he has been 
accuſtomed to do ſo in a ſtate of Health, it is a 
mortal ſign; and likewiſe, that it is a no leſs fatal 
Prognoſtication, when the Hair of the Horſe's 
Skull or Tail may be eaſily pluck'd off: The 
ſame Author further obſerves, that it is alſo a 
dangerous Sign, when a Horſe lies often down, 
but ſtarts up again immediately, not being able 
to Breathe freely in a lying Poſture, and on the 
contrary, that it is a very promiſing Sign, when 
a Horſe lies quietly in the Decline of Sickneſs, 

When a Sick Horſe turns up the Whites of his 
Eyes above, you may conclude that he is in 
Pain, and that his Diſeaſe is like to be ofa long 
Continuance. 

From theſe Signs you may conjecture in gene- 
ral, that your Horſe 1s Sick, and afterwards you 
may endeavour to diſcover his particular Diſtem- 
per; that you may be able to apply ſuitable 
Remedies ; for Morbum noſſe curationis prin- 
cipium; a Diſeaſe that is known is half Cured; 
but for the Symptoms of every Diſeaſe incident 
to Horſes and their Cures, the Reader is referr'd 
to the ſeveral Diſtempers themſelves, as they 
occur to him in the Courſe of this Undertaking. 


tirely : It's very difficult to melt; 
Reaſon of it ſeems to be, bicink 15 * 
Parts are very Small, very Solid, and 17 
join'd together: The Aqua Regalis, which * 
ſolves Gold, will not touch Silver; but you T 
make uſe of Agua Fortis; when you would 1 
this Metal, it muſt be done by the Way of 
Coppel and Depart. & 

SI LVER-BUSH or BARBA-JoOyis ; 
under Shrub, that ſhoots forth a Stalk of ; ka 
and a Half high, hard, almoſt Woody con 
with a Woolly Rind, and divided into ſever 
Branches adorn'd with Leaves, placed a it Kr 
in Pairs on the ſides, hairy, and of a fair lun 
Colour, at the ends of the Branches appezt 
Butter.Fly Flower, out of whoſe Cup — 
Chive, which in time turns to a ſhort Pod of a 
Oval Figure, and filled with Seed that is lit 
roundiſh. 

This is only a Plant of Curioſity, and mut 
ply'd by Seed ſown in a Bed in March u. 
afterwards cultivated : When the Silzer$uþ j 
ſtrong enough to be replanted, Pots or Bats 
are prepared for it, filPd with a compound Earth 
of Two Thirds Mould, and One Third (ng 
Soil, or any other that is light, which mut k 
well ſifted : This Plant delights in much Sun, x 
frequent Wateriugs, and is very Ornaments, 
when It is placed with other Flowers that ar 
cultivated in Pots or Boxes. 

SILVER-PLATE, Dithes and other Ute 
made ot Silver, which may be Clean'd in thi 
manner without Boiling: Take Four Ouncs d 
White Soap ſcrap d upon a Diſh, a Chopine of Ht 
Water; put a Penny-worth of Bread and Wir 
Lees into another, with as much Hot Wate, 
and in a Third, a Penny-worth of Aſhes made d 
the Burnt Dregs of Wine, with the ſame quartity 
of Water as the reſt; then take a hair Brub, 
which dip firſt into the Liquor in the Sond 
Diſh, then into the Third, and laſtly into tix 
Firſt that contains the Soap, and uſing it to your 
Plate, waſh it afterwards with hot Water, ul 
wipe it with a dry and clean Linae:-Cloth. 

SILVER-WEED; a Plant which from 1s 
Roots ſends forth Leaves that by Pairs are rang 
along a Nerve, and indented in the Edges: I 


SILK-WORM, a Worm that produces Silk; 


it's a kind of Catterpillar, conſiſting at certain 
diſtances as it were of ſo many Rings: The 
Worm has Fourteen Feet, viz. Six in the Fore. 
part, which are ſhort, and Eight in the Hind- 
part which are longer: The Silk which it pro- 
duces, is a kind of Gluey Slaver which it winds 
about it ſelf, and wherein it is encloſed, 
SILVER, a Commodity well known and 
holds the Second Rank amongſt Metals; it's 
White, Smooth, and Reſplendent 3 and it is 
malleable ; they refine it after it is brought out 
of the Mine with Mercury or Quick-Silver: 
They bring great Quantities of it from America 
into Europe, tho” it is found in ſeveral parts of 
Europe alſo: It is ſometimes mixt with ſome 
Gold or Lead, and always with ſome Copper, 


from which it is impoſſible to ſeparate it en- 


alſo ſhoots out ſmall Branches on alt ſides N 
the means of which it multiplies like a Staa, 
berry Plant, the Flowers are large enough, jnd 
like thoſe of Cinquefoil. 
It has the Name of Silver-He:, not ol! 
becauſe the Leaves on the lower ſide are SI 
Colour'd, but becauſe its Vertue likewiſe defcris Cl 
the Name: It's aſtringent and deficcative; ! 
Water not only Beautities Womens Faces, bat 
they likewiſe mix ſome of its Powder with ſome 
its Water, to ſtop their exceſſive Fluxes, Mie 
ther red or white, and in like manner Loofne8 7 
and Bloody Flux; a Decoction thereof with 1 
little Vinegar, faſtens the Teeth, cures t « 
Tooth-Ach, and repairs the Falling of the Falle X 
if you mix a little Allom therewith ; it has #9 


. . 4 2 . 
thut peculiar to it, that let it be what N m 
will, it will allay its Burning Heat, if it be 1 


SIN 


SIT 


the Hand, Or apply'd to the Soles of the 


W is another Silver Weed, otherwiſe call'd 


Others uſe a Quart of Neats Foot Oil, a Quart 
of Ox Galls, of Aqua Vitz or Brandy a Quart, as 
much of Roſe Water, a handful of Roſemary 


Tu or Agrimony, which has Leaves like] ſtampt, all which they boil together till half be 


imm; they are hairy, green on the upper, conſum'd and ſtrain it, to uſe as there is Occaſion. 


| white on the nether ſide, the Stem creeps 


and July. 
. Aſtringent, as alſo good for the 


nſes, which it does by putting it into their 
es next to their Soles and nothing between. 
Silver Weed has an Excellent Vertue above all 
der Herbs to break the Stone, to cure malig. 
at Ulcers and Wounds within the Body, to 
pp a Flux and Dyſſentry, being taken in Drink, 
4 will alſo diflolve clotted Blood, 

SIMNELS ; ſorts of Cakes which when Iced 
ay be ſerved for Intermeſſes, or to garniſh 
her Diſhes, and are prepar'd after the following 
ner : Having provided Simnels made of 
nter according to the ſize of your Diſh, cut 'em 
Halves as it were a 1 Orange, leaving the Cruſt 
n the top and underneath, and ſoak 'em in Milk 
th Sugar, proportionable to the Quantity of 
imuels ; then let them be cover'd and laid under 
ot Embers, to be kept warm for the ſpace of 
wur or five Hours; but they muſt not be boild 
eaſt they turn to Pap; afterwards having taken 
hem out, let em be well drain'd and fry'd in 
teh Lard : As ſoon as they are colour'd, let em 
be treu d with fine Sugar and iced over: At laſt 
iter they have been turn'd and iced on the other 
te, they may be brought hot to the Table. 


SINESTER, fide or part of an Eſcutcheon, is 
the left. fide 4 


SINEW-HURTS, Misfortunes that befall many 
Animals from ſome Accidents or other, but here 
Cnlider'd only as they relate to Horſes, whether 
den happen to be Cut, Prick'd, or Bruiſed, 6c. 
br which many things are good: Among others, 
ae Tar, Bean-Flower, and Oil of Roſes mix'd 
together, and apply it hot to the place, and in 
ale it does not good preſently, then take Worms 
nd Sallet Oil, or the Ointment of Worms, and 
ply either of them, for they knit the Sznews 
— if they are not quite cut aſunder; but if 
4 be a Convulſion, you muſt with your Sciſſors 
it the Sinew aſunder; then take Roſin and 
- rpentine, Pitch, and Dragons Blood melted 
* apa and clapt ſomewhat hot to the Sore ; 
dee me Flax and clap upon that, for it will 
"pay and defend it, and is a very excellent Medi. 
x any ſwollen Joint whatſoever ; but if the 
Por 1 not much Swell'd, only ſtiff, then take 
of I of Black Soap, and ſeeth it in a Quart 
2nd wade, Ale, till it grows thick like Tar, 
| ones the Sinews and Joints therewith, and it 


But more particularly for a cut Sinew, take the 


ng the Ground like thoſe of Mouſe Ear, it] Leaves of Nep or Wood. bind, bruiſe them well 
Yuces yellow Flowers ſticking to a long Pedi.[in a Mortar with May Butter, and apply it to 
ike thoſe of the Garden Ranunculus : The] them, it is very good to knit the Sinews toge- 
"tis red without and white within : Ir grows ther : See more about the cutting of a Nerve 
moiſt Places near unto Roads, and blooms infor Siem under the Article Wounds towards the 


latter End. 
As for the Shrinking of Sinews, we have this 


xdy Flux, Diarrhea, and to ſtop Womens peculiar Receipt, take a handful of Chickweed, 


the like quantity of Roſes dry'd, which put into 
a Pint of Ale, and a Pint of Canary, and let them 
boil together till a fourth Part be conſumed ; 
then put to them a Pint of Trotters Oil, and let 
that boil alſo a good while and keep ſtirring the 
ſtuff, then train it, and anoint the aggriev'd Part 
therewith, chafing it in very well with your 
Hand, holding a hot Fire Shovel or Brickbat 
before 1t at the ſame time, to make it fink in 
the better: When you bind it up, put to it 
ſome Herbs, and at three or four Times dreſſing 
it will be well : Likewiſe to bathe the aggrieved 
Part with a Decoction of the Root of Scabious 
and garden Tanſey, boil'd in Sallet Oil, or with 
a Decottion of the Leaves of Mullen, with Sage, 
Marjoram, and Camomile Flowers is very good. 
SINEW.SHRINKING ; an Evil incident 
to Oxen, c. which makes em cloth or halt thro' 
the ſtiffneſs of the Nerves, in which Caſe chafe 
the Legs, Knees and Hams of the Beaſt with 
Salt and Oil mix'd together, till he be well. | 
But if the Sinews are ſtiff about the Knees, 
bathe him with hot Vinegar or with Miſleroe ſodd 
in running Water, or with Millet, that is a Grain 
like Tares and Linſeed ; and in all Iflues you 
muſt ſcarify and raiſe the griev'd Part, putting 
thereon freſh Butter waſh'd in Water and Vine. 
gar; and at laſt anoint it with Salt Butter mix'd 
with Goat Suet. 
Others boil Southern Wood in Sallet Oil or 
Neats Foot Oil, and anoint the Flace therewith. 
Linſeed and Barley Meal mix'd well together 
and Plaiſter'd to, is very good to mollity and 
ſoften all Hardneſs of Sinews, Nerves and Joints. 
SIT-FAST or SIICK FAST, an Evil in a 


Horn, that grows in a Horſe's Skin, under the 
Saddle faſt to his Fleſh, that comes by a Saddle 
Gall or Bruiſe, which not impoſthumating, the 
Skin falls down, and looks like a hard Piece 
of Leather : The Method uſed to cure it, is to 
take a long Nail, with the point turn'd inwards, 
and catch hold of the Edge of the dead Skin 
or Horn, which will riſe from the ſound Skin, 
and with a ſharp Knife, cut away the dead and 
hard Skin from the Sound Fleſh, and heal it up 
by pouring hot Butter into it Morning and 
Evening; and when the Fleſh is made even, dry 
and Skin it, either with the Powder of Honey 
and Lime, or with Soot and Cream mix'd toge. 


uppl , ; 
much 8 ſtretch 'em forth, tho' never ſo 


ther; or waſh the Wound either with Urine or 
Ooooo 2 White 


Horſe, being an hard Knob, even as hard as a 
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Oyſter-ſnhells Burnt, or of Bole-Armoniac ; or elſe 
take the green Leaves of Cabbages, ſtamp em 
with Hogs Greaſe, working them into an Oint. 
ment, and lay the ſame to his Back, then put 
on the Saddle and back him, and it will in a 
tew Days, cure him. Fo 

Some adviſe to let the melted Tallow of a 
Lighted Candle drop upon the Knob, and when 
it's ſeparated, to waſh the Sore with warm Wine, 
or the Second Water or Urine ; then let it be 
ſlightly anointed with old Salt Butter, ſtrewing 
the powder of old Ropes upon it; but ſeeing a 
neglected Sit.-Faſt frequently turns to an incura- 
ble Gangreen, the Cure ſhould therefore be 
haſten'd, and the ſureſt way is to rub it with the 
Ointment of Beetles or ſome good Retoire, hold 
a hot Bar of Iron near the Part, as ſoon as the 
Qintment is laid on,. renew the Application 
thrice in three ſucceſſive Days, or rub it once 
with a Cauſtick Ointment. 

SHIVES, a Plant that is a diminutive Kind of 
Leek, increaſed by parting and planting them in 
fingle Heads, early in the Spring, and if plant. 
ed in good Ground, will multiply exceedingly. 
See Ci ves. 

SKILLET, a Kitchen Utenſil to boil things, 
as Eggs and other Matters: They are generally 
made of Braſs ; it's ſaid that Omelets made in 
a Skillet, are better taſted than thoſe made in a 
Pan. 

SKIN, in Latin Cutis, if it be that of a living 
Man, but Pedis is that which is flead off; it is 
the outermoſt Cover of the whole Body, or a 
pretty thick Membrance wrought of ſeveral Fila. 
ments of the Veins and Arteries, Nerves and 
Nervous Fibres, complicated and interwoven with 
one another, full of Glandules and Lympheducts 
or Veſſels that convey away the Vapours and 
Sweat, abounding with great numbers of Pores 
here and there, and ſenſibly perforated in many 
Places to let 'em in and out as occaſion requires, 
as at the Mouth, Noſtrils, Eyes, Ears, Privities, 
Fundament, kg. it is thickeſt of all upon the 
Head, moderately hard in the Neck and Back, 
finer in the Face, Penis, and outer Skin of the 
Scrotum ; thin on the ſides, and thinneſt of all 
on the Lips: It ſticks very cloſe together in 
ſome Places, as on the Elbow, Forehead and 
Soles of the Feet: As for the Diſtempers which 
affect the Skin, ſuch as the Itech and the like, 
they will be found together with their Cures 
under their reſpective Heads. | 

SKIRRET or SKIRWORT, in Latin Siſer, 
a Plant that requires a rich Ground, inclining 
rather to Moiſture than Drought : Skirrets may 


White Wine, and dry it up with the Powder of very plentiful Increaſe the ſucceeding y; 


which they will endure very well; they 

taken up at any time before the Spring l. 

forward, if not prevented by Frof 15 

the Roots are raiſed, the Tops are to be 

in Earth for a further Increaſe, "I 
Skirrets are ofa hot and moiſt Nature g 


borating and good for the Stomach, exceeui pe 
nouriſhing, wholeſom - and delicate; of aj *. 
Root kind, not ſubject to be windy: It is Ca Le 
eaten raw, but being boiled, ſtew'd, * L. 


under the Embers, baked in Pies, who fd 
or in Pulp, it's very acceptable to all Pilats 

SKREEN, an Inſtrument uſed by Lake 
to ſift Earth for making of Mortar, as lg 
Gardiners, eſpecially when they are to male 
Parterre, whoſe Soil requires ſifting: This h 
chine ſerves to ſeparate the Stones from x 
Earth; for Stones cannot but be pernicious 
Flower Garden. | 

SKREYN, an Inſtrument made of Wrr, 
a Frame, for dividing of Corn from Duſt, Cody 
Rye, c. It is alto uſually made of Lath for 
Skreening of Earth, Sand, Gravel, kee. 

SLALE, a kind of Stone dug out of Re 
and of great uſe in Building, that is in 
Covering of Houſes, which is not the leaſt Wat 
to be confider'd : Our country Slate is very gut 
both for its Statelineſs, Duration and Cheapneh 
Multitudes allow of the firſt ; and as for th 
ſecond the moſt experienc'd Helliers or Coy: 
with Slate, have conjectur'd, that ſome b 
continued on Houſes ſeveral Hundreds of le 
and are yet as firm, as when firſt put up. 1 
Experience the firmneſs and laſting Goodneh 0 
any Slate, and without Expence. 


Firſt, Take the thin cleft Stone, Slate u 
Shingle, and knock it ſo againſt any hard matte 
as to make it yield a Sound, which if good ad 
clear, that ſort of Stone is not cracky, but itt 

Secondly, If in Hewing the Slate, it docs 0 
break before the Edge of the Sects, which is! 
hewing Inſtrument of the Slaters, you need at 
much doubt of the Firmneſs of it. 

Thirdly, But if after it has been eval 
weigh'd, and the Account thereof laid by, it 
put in for two, four or eight Hours, and left 
remain under Water in a Veſſel, and aftervats 
taken up and wip'd very clean with Cloths," 
then it weighs more then before, it is of tha! Kl 
which imbibes Water, and therefore not ft b 
endure any conſiderable Time without Rota 
the Lath and Timber. 

Fourthly, Their Goodneſs may be ſomev" 
gueſs'd at by their Clour ; for the over Blackil 


be raiſed by Seed ſown very thin among other | Blue is apteſt to take in Water; but the Light 


things in February or March; but the ſureſt way | Blue is always the firmeſt and the cloſelt; ® 

is to ſet them of lips, being parted as ſingle as which may be added the Touch, for 4 good dec 
may be ; for if they are ſet too thick, or above|Stone feels ſomewhat hard and rough, beten th 
one flip in a Place, they will ſtarve one another, an open one feels very ſmooth, and as it d . 
being apt to canker ; and therefore they require | Oily. ; th 
freſh Ground often: The Slips ſhould be planted | Fifthly, Place your Stone long ways, 7 
in Ranges, tive or ſix Inches aſunder, and if they dicular in the middle of a Veſſel of Watet,“ 1 


are water'd in a dry Seaſon, they will yield af half a Foot deep, and be ſure that the me 
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ING, the Covering of Houſes with 
1 le Slate is the neateſt, which being ary 


d Banquetting-Houſes in Gardens, it be- 
g 2 very light and laſting Covering : However, 
muſt be obſery'd that it is very Chargeable ; 
Roofs cover'd with Slate, muſt be firſt Board- 
i over, the Slates hang'd on Tacks, and laid 
ich finer Mortar than Tiles: But if theſe Slates 
re rudely cut, and careleſly laid, in reſpect of 
xm, they are accounted a cheaper Covering 
han plain Tiles, eſpecially in thoſe Countries 
there the Earth affords plenty of them. 

SLEEPING ; the taking of Reſt, and conſi- 
rd here in reſpect to the Manner and Poſture 
e ſhould be in when we Sleep: It muſt be ob- 
red, that if we would be preſerv'd in good 
alth, we ſhould take our firſt S/zep on the 
jght Side; to the end that our Victuals deſcend. 


phich is more Fleſhy, leſs Membranous and 
dtter than the upper part; it will contribute 
wards. a quicker Digeſtion : If you happen to 
wake ſome Hours after, you muſt turn on the 
Side; and for the reſt of the Night, you 
my lie ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes 


It's pretended that thoſe who lye on their 
dtomachs do weaken their Eye-ſight, and will 
Kcome ſlow Belly'd 3 if they do it on their 
Backs and Kidneys that it breeds the Stone, and 
auſes Epilepſtes, Catarrhs and Apoplexies ; and 
efore of all Poſtures of Lying, the whol ſomeſt 


who are ſubject to the Cholick, and who with 


Sleep upon their Bellies. 
As foon as you lye down turn upon the tight 


ligh nor too low; for if it be too high, you will 
de ſubjet to the diſtempers of the Brain, eſpe- 
* to a Conſumption; and you will not Sleep 
I when your Head is too low, you will Ap l 
n reams, and very troubleſome Snoaring is Mortal. To prevent the Inconveni- 
© not Sleep with your Eyes and Mouth open ; 


* 8 to the Eyes your Sight will thereby | | 
* and for the Mouth, or elſe take half an Ounce of the Conſerve of 


Colts. Foot; or put under your Head a hand- 
ful or two of Anet or Dill, or the Tooth of a 
Dead Horſe. 


that je alert and wea 
's quite contrary to Health: For the Arms, 

jou may let em be croſs. ways or half bent. 

the w{ mote Sleep, take common Roſes with 

"te of an Egg well beaten, mix em well 


DEED 
;nmers'd a. 
Hir the Hand or otherwiſe, and ſo let it Oil of Nutmeg drawn by Expreſſion, and Un. 
zin a Day, half a Day, or leſs, and if it be a 
mem Stone, it will not draw, as they ſay, 
half an Inch above the Level of theſof each two Drams. 3. Oils drawn by way of 
that perhaps but at the Edges only, Expreſſion from the Seeds of Juſquiam and 
| whereof might be ſomewhat looſned white Poppy. 4. Extract of Opium and Saffron, 
the hewing; but a bad Stone will draw Water of each two Drams. 5. Ambergreaſe, Musk 
\ to the very top, be it as long as it will, all over. _ 2 Oil diſtilled from Roſe Wood, of each 
eight Grains. . 


rt of the Stone be not accidentally 


Squares, or Eſcallops, ſhews very hand- 


To have a Balſam to cauſe Sleep. 1. Take the 


uentum Populeum, of each one Ounce, 2. The 
arrow of a Deer, Oil of Roſes and Nenuphar, 


To prepare this Balſam according to Art; 


dilute the Extracts of Opium and Saffron, with 


is commonly uſed in Covering of Sum-|a very little quantity of good Spirit of Wine ; 


eaſily into the bottom of the Stomach, 


is on the ſides: It's true, that thoſe 


; 


digeſt their Victuals, may more freely 


let your Legs be a little bended and 
the Head ought neither to be too 


ou muſt moreover be careful that you 


then incorporate them by little and little over a 
ſmall Fire, with the Nutmeg Oil, the Marrow 


of a Deer, and . Ser Populeum; after which 


add the Oils, and laſtly the Musk and Amber- 
greaſe reduc'd to Powder, as has been faid of the 


Apoplectick Balſam, and incorporate them with 


This Balm has been invented to make fick 
Perſons ſleep gently, and to allay the Head-ach, 
which often attends continual and intermitting 
Fevers ; and to this effect they put a little of 


it into the Noſtrils and Ears: They anoint the 


Arteries of the Temples and Wriſts with it, and 
they alſo rub the Soles of the Feet therewith : 
It may likewiſe be mixt with the Medicines 
which are uſed in dry or wet Frontlets ; they 
lightly rub with it the out-ſide of the Linnen 
which is to be apply'd to the Forehead; and 
contains the things that compoſe the Frontlet. 

Thoſe who Snoar in their Sleep are likewiſe 
much incommoded ; this proceeds either from 
their having eaten or drank to exceſs, their 
going to Bed as ſoon as they have Supp'd, from 
over fatiguing themſelves, or want of Sleep: But 
Snoaring generally proceeds from a thick groſs 
Flegm, which hinders the going out of the Air, 


and which by endeavouring to force it's Paſſage, 


makes a very troubleſome Noiſe : It may alſo be 
occaſion'd by the Hypocondria, and the Reins 
being extreamly heated from lying upon, and fo 
compreſs the Diaphragma, which ſtrenuou 
puſhing out the Air, makes it paſs with Preci- 
pitation, and daſh with ſome violence again 
whatever it meets with in its Paſſage: There are 
thoſe who are naturally ſubje& to this Infirmity, 
through the great defect of the Organs of Re- 
ſpiration. : | | 

If upon the Decline of a continual Fever, the 
Party's Sleep is accompany'd with Snoaring and 
gentle Blowing; it is a or Symptom. 

It's quite the contrary in Apoplexies; whereirt 


ency of Snoring, you muſt before you go to Bed 


gargle your Mouth for half a quarter of an Hour 
with ſome Vinegar, the ſtrongeſt is the beſt ; 


SLEEPY-EVIL, a Diſtemper in Swine, 


and make an Head-band or Fillet of it; |which ſeizes them in Summer Time; to Cure 


VOL 


You may alſo 1 the ſame of Poppy-Seed. which you muſt KeeP them faſting for Four and 
I. 
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twenty Hours, and give them Water to drink, 
wherein you have ſtamp'd the Roots of Wild matter thereof is much the ſame ; but it h U 
Cucumbers or Stone-Cup, which will make them moſt ſubtil which is mix'd throughout with by 


Vomit and Caſt, and A a preſent Remedy. 
SLIT-GRAFTING : See Grafting. 


SMALLAGE ; a ſort of Parſley, by which we 


mean only here Marſh.Smallage, that ſhoots 
forth Stems about three Foot high, which are 
thick and chanell'd, green and hollow within; 
The Leaves have a Juice in them, which has a 
ſharp Taſte, and a ſtrong and diſagreeable Smell; 
they are like unto thoſe of Parſley, but they are 


larger, greener, and more ſhining ; thoſe that pro- 


ceed from the Root, ſtick to reddiſh, channell'd, 
and hollow Pedicles, which are longer than thoſe 
to which the Leaves upon the Stems ſtick ; the 
Umbells that grow at the Top of its Branches 
are adorn'd with ſmall white Flowers, conſiſting 
each of them of five equal Leaves form'd Roſe. 
wiſe : The Flower is ſucceeded by a Fruit con- 
ſiting of two ſmall Seeds, which are leſs than 
thoſe of Parſley, round back'd, channelPd, greyiſh, 
and of a ſharp and diſagreeable Taſte 3 the Root 
is long, white, ſtraight, and ſinks deep into the 
Earth, and divides it ſelf into ſeveral Branches : 
The Reaſon, ſays M. Chome#, why this Plant is 
call'd Marſh Smallage, is becauſe it grows in 
Watry and Marſhy Places, that it is of an open- 
ing, pectoral and vulnerary Nature, that it helps 


Reſpiration, cleanſes the Ulcers of the Breaſt, | 


provokes Spitting and the Menſes: He adds, 


that he had a little dilated upon the deſcription | 


of it, becauſe it is that which is Cultivated in 
Kitchen Gardens under the name of Celery, and' 
refers to that Article, as he does alſo to that of 
Parſley, whether Common, Mountain, or Mare. 
donian Parſley. 


SMALL-POX ; a Contagious Diſtemper which 
covers the Body with Puſtles, that at firſt are 
red, and afterwards grow whitiſh as they Ripen : 
They very often leave em Scars, or rather 
Pits, which injure the Skin of the Face : The 


| obſerv'd and practiſed; ſo that no Ferment 


to be apprehended ; but if it happens that th 
. Puſtles are Yellow, or of a Lead Colour or linid 


— 
As for the Diſtem per call'd the MI 


which has Choler in it. | 

The Retarding of the Sma# Pox which hap. 
pens to Perſons of advanc'd Years, can be aſcrij 
to nothing elſe but a good Precaution, a ( 
Life, and an exact Regimen which haye de 


has been made that was capable to agitate th 
Blood: There are alſo fome Conſtitutions & ws 
fram'd, as to exempt the Parties from this jj 
ſtemper as long as they live. 
The Meazles and the Small Pox accord 
to the Opinion of ſome Phyſicians, are Her: 
tary, as the Diſtempers of the Lungs, Gay 
and Gravel are; but Reaſon induces us to ke 
lieve that they are rather natural, or cauſed 
ſome Malignant Peſtilential Symptoms as welt 
the Purples. | | 
Others pretend, that as for thoſe Perſons wh 
have the Small Pox two or three times, thi 
it muſt arife from the weakneſs of the Expul 
ſive Faculty, which having let ſome Leayen be 
hind, made way for a new Fermentation, 
There is a ſort of Small Pox, which withoxt 
being attended with a Fever, does not laſt abr 
three Days at moſt : The Puſtles are white like 
unto ſmall Bladders, fill'd with a ſerous Humor 
which burſt and dry up the ſame Day: This 
not at all dangerous. 
The fore-running Symptoms of this Diſtempr 
are the Head-Ach, reaching to Vomit, Laſitub, 
Pain in the Reins, Fatntneſs, and a Fever. 
If on the firſt, ſecond or third Day of tk 
Fever, the Small Pox appears with red or whit 
Puſtles, that the Fever abates, and the other 
Symptoms do ſo in Proportion, there is no Danger 


and ſank, that the Fever is violent, Heavinels a 
Drowſineſs is great, with difficulty of Breathing, 
that the Eyes and Face are inflam'd, the Voice 


Small Pox is cauſed by a Leaven contain'd in 


weak, the Inquietudes extream, with pricking 


coming to ferment in the Veins, there at length | 
excites ſuch a general Bubbling or Ebullition, | 
that making its way thro' the Pores, diſcharges 
its ſelf at laſt upon all the parts of the Body. | 

Several are of Opinion that the Child attracts 
this Impurity from his Mother's Womb ; the 
which after he is born, coming either through 
change of Age, by a contagious Air, or ſome 
Malignant Conſtellation, to boil in the Veins, 
agitates the Spirits in ſuch a manner, that during 
the Combat, the ſtrength of Nature has ſome- 
times a greater effect to bring the Diſtemper out, 
than all other Remediess 

Others pretend that an irregular Nouriſhment, 
or that Vivacity, conjoyn'd with a continual Mo. 
tion, Which continually agitates Children and 
Young People, heats and animates their Blood in 
ſuch a manner, that it violently drives its moſt 


Summer and in the Autumn, than at other Scaſo 


join together, and conſequently are attended t 
more Inconveniencies, than if they were 0" 
and diſpers'd. 


the Party with Caſſia, double Catholicon 
Rhubarb, and to admininſter ſmall Glyſters ma 
with Bran, Barley, 
Sugar, and the Yolks of Eggs, before the 5 
does appear, than afterwards. 


all over the Body, and that the Urine and Ev 
crements are black, accompany'd with a - 
or Flux of Blood, the worſt is to be fear'd. 

It is always beſt and ſafeſt that the Fw 
ſhould precede the SA Pox and Meazles, that 
that it ſhould come after. OE 
The Small Pox and Meazles, eſpecially !! 
France, happen rather towards the end of the 


The Flux Pox is ſo call'd when ſeveral PU 


It will be always better to Bleed and to Purge 


Plantain, Agrimon), 72 


As for, thoſe from whom they cannot tabs 


Earthy Dregs into the outer Parts ; which Dregs 
are properly the Leaven of the Small. Pox. 


Blood, you muſt endeavour to appl) 


Cuppins- 
Ole 


S MA. 


SMU 


es to em, and Leeches to thoſe whoſe Piles 
ſtop; and in caſe the Small Pox or Meazles 
out with Difficulty, you muſt then uſe 
il Waters, the Confection of Hyacinth, 
cle Water, Coral, Pearl, Sedoir, Brezoar, 
- Powder, Salt of Hartſhorn, and other 
dials that will make the Patient ſweat, which is 
u oreat Relief in theſe ſorts of Diſtempers, 
Ui hile the Sal 
It is alſo to be obſerv'd, that while the S ma 
is coming out, you muſt put nothing upon 
Face that is cold or aſtringent, for fear of 
"ing them in, which undoubtedly muſt be 
ended with bad Accidents : You muſt only 
the with a Feather the out-ſides of the Eye-lids 
+ a Salve, made either of two Ounces of Roſe 
ter, Plantain, Carduus Benedictus, or Scabi- 
with which you ſhall mix two Grains of 
#0 in Powder, or elſe Roſe Water, with the 
gte of an Egg; and Hepatick Aloes to the 
wantity of a Nut reduc'd into Powder, will do 
b rub the Eye-lids with: You muſt alſo let 
me drops fall into the Eyes; Pigeons Blood 
or want of an Eye-Salve apply'd quite Hot will 
2; and in caſe any Speck appear in the Eyes, 
ov mult blow ſome pulveriz'd Sugar into it: 
zuge- Candy is the beſt. 
It often happens, that the Eyes will have 
cers, in which caſe you muſt have Recourſe 
the Word Eyes, and the Maladies of em. 
If the Throat is fill'd with the Small Pox, 
ou muſt wrap up a Dozen or two of Wood-Lice 
na bit of Linnen-Cloth, and tye it to the Pa- 
jent's Neck; or elſe uſe either preſery'd Mul- 
kerries, the Syrup of them, or the Syrup of dry'd 
Roſes, or elſe make a Gargariſm, with ſome 
Birley, Plantain, Agrimony, Provence Roſes 
and Sumach, mixing a little Virgin's Honey 
herewith, or the Syrup of Pomegranates. 
Wen the Small Pox begins to dry up, which 
It will do after the Ninth Day, you may rub the 
Face with the following Pomatum. 
Take four Ounces of old Hogs Greaſe, cut it 
(mall, and melt it in Water; then ſtrain it, and 
bt it by degrees with ſome Roſe Water, till 
It becomes as white as Snow; and ſo anoint the 
tice Morning and Evening with it by the means 
0 Feather: There are ſome who value the 
Blood of a Hare apply'd Hot, and often to the 
Face : But without enquiring into ſuch Myſte- 
dd you may make uſe either of Roſe Ointment 
or Ceruſe Pomatum, or the Cerat of Galen. 
Let the Patient. be Purg'd after Fourteen or 
Ifteen Days, either with Caſſia, Tamarinds, 
Rhubarb, double Catholicon, Syrup of Roſes 
er Peach. Tree: The Doſe muſt be regulated 
N to the reſpective Age of the Patients; 
V will be no Difficulty; for a little more or 
eb of theſe Medicines can do no hurt: You 
dan alſo make uſe of Manna; but that will ſuit 
ier with thoſe that are Corpulent, and of a 
by Conſtitution than with others. 
10 ky the Regimen which ſhould be obſery'd 
that . Pox ; Children and Young People 
© no very bad Symptoms, nor any Fever 


don them, may without danger at Dinner and 


Supper have the. Leg of a Fowl put -into. their 
Soop ; and let their Drink be the common Barley 
Water, and between Meals they may eat : ſome 
Bak'd Fruit, or ſome Comfiture, as ſeberry, 
Quince, or other the like Jellies: As to ot hers 
your Prudence muſt regulate yofir Conduct. 
When there is a Suſpition of the Approach of 
the Small Pox, and the like Diſtempers, you muſt 
take a piece of Scarlet, dip it in ſome Spirit, of 
Wine or Brandy, the ſtrongeſt you can get ; and 
then apply it as Hot as poſſible to the Region 
of the Patient's Heart, and repeat the ſame Thing 
WB = TP SLY 
A very often experienc d Remedy for the 
Small Pox, eſpecially in Children, according to 
Mr. Boyle, is to take the little Balls of freſh 
Sheep's Dung, and having freed '*em from Straw 
and Duſt, and other things foreign to them, put 
an handful of them thus cleanſed into a Quart of 
good White Wine, and in a Veſſel well ſtopt: 
Let em infuſe in a moderate Heat for a Night, 
or till the Liquor be well impregnated with the 
Taſte and Colour of them ; ſtrain this Infuſion 
and give of it warm about a Spoonful at a time 
once in two or three Hours or oftner, if neec 
require: It's to be obſerv'd that in caſe of Neceſ. 
ſity, the Infuſion may be much ſooner made, by 
putting into the Wine a greater Proportion of 
the Sheep's Dung. FRF 
Secrets to hinder the Small Pox to Pit. 
1. You muſt waſh the Face with the Water of 
White Wine Vinegar diſtill'd, in the ns as 
you go to Bed, and next Day with. a Decoction 
made of Mallows and Bran, and repeat the ſame 
for Eight Days, four times a 4 e 
2. Take the Lights of a Calf or Ox, put it 
upon a Coal Fire, and when it begins to ſweat, 
take a Spunge, and removing the Water, ſtrain it 
into an Earthen Veſſel, and add to it as much 
Hogs Greaſe, and the ſame quantity of the Juice 
of Worm. wood, mixing and incorporating the 
whole together, upon a Chafing-Diſh; then with 
a pris of Worm-wood dipt therein, ſprin. 
kle it like Holy Water upon the Face: You 
wait till the Ninth Day is over before you begin. 
3. Take the hard Yolk of an Egg, and ſome 
good Freſh Butter, of the ſame weight with 
the Yolk; beat the whole together, and apply 
it twice or oftner if there is occaſion to the 
Puſtles; that will dry and make em fall of 
themſelves, and prevent their Pitting. ts 
SMUTTINESS, a diſeaſe in Corn, proceed- 
ing chiefly from too much Fatneſs and Rank- 
neſs of Land; and ſometimes ſoiling the Land with 
rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hawn, Fern, (Sc. is. 
ſuppoſed ro prove the Cauſe thereof ; but it is 
certain the ſowing of Wheat mixt with Smut, 
does generally produce a Smutty Crop, whether 
the Smut it ſelf grow or not; it's 12 evident, 
that the ſowing of Land with the ſame Grain, 
or if the Land be much out of Heart, produces 
a Smutty Crop. A moſt excellent Receipt is to 
waſh the Wheat thro' three or four ſeveral 
Waters, ſtirring it round each time with a large 


Stick, backwards. and forwards with a great 
Pppppz2 | orce, 
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force, and with a Skimmer each time take off| 


all the light Wheat; when this is done, put 
your Wheat into a Liquor prepar'd in this man- 
ner. Put into a large Tub, which has a Trap, a 
fufficient quantity of Water, then put as much 
Salt into it, as When it is well ſtir'd about, will 
make an Egg ſwim, then add as much more Salt 
as was before, and ſtir it yery. well; and to this 
put two or three Pounds of Allom beaten very 
fine, and ſtir it. about ; this is to be uſed as you 
do ordinary Brine 3 only the Wheat muſt con- 
tinue ſteeping for Thirty or Forty Hours : For 
leſs ſignifies nothing, tho' the common Opinion 
is, that ſteeping ſo long, keeps the Seed in the 
Wheat, but Experience teaches the contrary : 
The Wheat muſt be taken out the night before 
it is ſow'd, and ſome ſlack'd Lime ſifted on it, 
which ſerves only to make it dry enough to 
Sow : It's neceflary to add more Water to the 
Brine in a Week or Ten Days, as it waſtes, and 
Salt proportionable to the Water, and about a 
Pound of Allom. 
It's to be obſerved, that many Farmers ſteep 
their Wheat in Brine, yet have Plenty of Smutty 
Wheat, becauſe they do not make their Brine 
ſtrong enough, and take their Wheat out too 
ſoon ; and therefore great care is to be taken to 
mind the Rule before preſcrib'd; -for Farmers 
ſuffer exceedingly by Smutty Wheat, eſpecially in 
a dear Year, when ſuch Wheat will not ſell for 
above Five or Six Shillings a Buſhel, whereas 
that which is free from Smut will yield Ten, 
Eleven, or Twelve Shillings ; and ſuch Smutty 
Wheat being eaten chiefly by poor People, and 
being unwholſom, occafions Sickneſs. 

When your Corn is Smutted, Care muſt be 
taken to haye it waſh'd, to prevent the Flower 
becoming Black, which it will be, unleſs you uſe 
the following Precaution : They have invented a 
ſort of Bolter made of Tin-plates prick'd and 
pierced thro” like a Grater, having its rough and 

arp Surface turn'd inwards : They ſhake their 
Corn up and down in this Machine, by which 
-means they take the black Spots out of it. 

If you have Smutty Ears among your Corn, 
ſo as to blaſt the reſt of it; if you deſign it for 
Seed, pick out the black. Ears ; but if for Sale, 
you muſt take it and waſh it in Two or Three 
Waters, till you ſee all the Blackneſs quite gone, 
which done, drain away the Water clean, and lay. 
ing the Corn on Cloths or Cover-lids, put it in 
the Heat of the Sun, and 1o dry it again, till it 
be ſo hard, that it will Grind ; but if the time 
of the Year will not ſerve for the Sun's drying 
it ; Men do it on a Kiln, with a very ſoft and 
gentle Fire, and cool it in the Air, to recover the 
Sweetneſs thereof again, and the Corn will be as 
ferviceable as any other ; only for Seed, it will 
by no means do; and therefore it concerns all 
thoſe who have to do this way, that the Corn 
which they buy for that uſe, be not waſhed. 


Now to know this from other Corn, you may | 


take it up in your Hand ; and if the Corn looks 
bright, clear and ſhining, being all of one entire 
Colour, you may be ſure it is unwaſh'd: But if 


it looks whiter at the ends, than in a 
part, and that the whiteneſs is dark, ang 
ſhining, you may conclude it to be wal 

Again, put three or four Grains in your M 
and chew them; and if the Taſte be feet 
pleaſant, and grind mellow and gently wh. 
your Teeth, tis good 3 but if it has 4 yin 
raw Taſte, and grinds hard between your Text 
with much Roughneſs, then you may Conclul 
the Corn has been waſh'd and dry'd again, ad; 
not proper for Seed: Alſo when Corn is my 
than ordinarily dry, both are ill Signs, and fie 
either imperfect Corn or bad Seeding : Por Pond 
Corn always holds an indifferent Temperaty 
betwixt dry and moiſt, and will always feel qu 
and ſlippery in the running of it : But fome ſq, 
that if Wheat be ſmutty or mildew'd, if in tt 
Thraſhing of it you mix Barley-Chaff with it it 
will cure it: See Blite and Mildew. 

SNAIL, a Reptil, pernicious to Wall. Fru 
and Garden-Plants ; ſo that as many of thn 
thould be deſtroy'd as may be, when they are bd 
to be diſcover'd, which is early in the Morning; 
and the beſt way with us to take em, is to | 
a Tile, Brick or Board againſt a Wall, File a 
otherwiſe, ſo that the Sxails may feek ſhelter 
under them; for about Michaelmas they fecur 
themſelves in certain places for the whole Winte, 
unleſs they be prevented, by taking and deſtroj- 
ing them in December, which is an eaſy and ſur 
way; and it is to be obſery'd, that ſuch Fruits 
the Snails have begun to feed on, muſt be left t 
remain; for they will make an end of that u 
fore they begin on another. 

SNAIL-WATER, a Medicine for a Ca 
tion, wherein this Reptil is the chief Ingredient: 
Take half a Peck of Shell-Snails, wipe em ad 
bruiſe 'em Shells and all in a Mortar; put t 
them a Gallon of New-Milk ; as alſo Ban, 
Mint, Carduus, unſet Hyſop and Burrage, « 
each one Handful ; Raiſins of the Sun (tors 
Figs and Dates, of each a quarter of a Pound 
and two large Nutmegs ; ſlice all theſe, and pit 
them to the Milk, and diſtill 'em with a quid 
Fire in a cold Still; this will yield near four 
Wine Quarts of Water very good : You mult pit 
Two Ounces of White Sugar-Candy into a 
Bottle, and let the Water drop upon it ; ſtir ti 
Herbs ſometimes while it diſtills, and keep it ® 
ver'd on the Head with wet Cloths : Take i 
Spoonfuls at a time, in the Morning, at Four u 
the Afternoon, and at Night. 

You may 3 another ſort of ver) good 
Snail-Water,. by taking a Peck of Snails cen 
wip'd, let em be crack'd, and put into 4 Gallon 
of Milk, with a Handful of Balm, as much Mit 
and unſet Hyſop, Half a Pound of Dates © 
many Figs, and one Pound of Raiſins of '® 
Sun; diltill all together, and let it be a con 
Drink in a Conſumption. i 

SNAKES and ADDERS, a ſort of Ref! 
very injurious to Children and Cattle, Ce. * a 
affect Milk above any thing; a 8 ys 
againſt thoſe noxious Creatures, is to KeeP 


cocks which prey upon them; but their Saß 
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1 ly cur'd, if a Hot Iron be timely 
A 4 a b — to the wounded Place as the Per ſon 
un Ml to endure it: Some Ingenious Perſons 
an, ns confidently affirm'd, that it will attract 
and Venom totally from the Wound; neither is 
Ween » Method uſed in the Canar ies for this pur- 
ik WE, incongruous; the Natives firſt open the 
ca Place with a ſharp Knife, by a ſtreight 
luce eature below the Wound, and hold the Finger 
s bitten for ſome time upright, out of which 
mW. Venom being of a very fler) Nature aſcends. 
ler $NAKE-WEED, a Plant well known, is a 
zl. verful Alex ipharmick, and now hardly ever 
toe WE micted in moſt kinds of Fevers ; its Heat is ſo 
Col ;nifeſt, that where it is plentifully preſcrib'd, 
r c:quires to be well diluted with ſmall Liquors, 
tel being ſo managed, it ſeldom fails to raiſe a 
0K Diaphorefts : It's warmth, alſo occaſions its uſe 


requently in Nervous and Paralitick Caſes, 


rat Which proceed from too much Rheum and Hu- 
W nidty; its Name ſeems to have brought it in 
bl Wet amongſt many People, and to have in- 
ns: rr oduced it into the Cloſer Cordials and Drams, 
A they conceive it a great Reſiſter and Preſer- 
ea ee againſt Infections, and what they call 
. Catching Diſtemper: See Briony. | 


SNAP. DRAGON, in Latin Anthirrinum, 
tho moſt Gardiners believe them to be different 
Flowers: M. 7. 1 and others, call it 
Calvex:Muzzle, the difference between them being 
not conſiderable: But that of Snap.- Dragon 
having a long time been in uſe, it ſhall be call'd 
by that Namie, and as for the other let it remain 
with the Botaniſts. | 5 

It's a Plant which ſhoots forth Stalks, near 
two Foot high, having at their. ſides oblong, 
pointed, and dark green Leaves: At the extremi. 
ties of the Stalks grow ſingle Flowers, whoſe 
Leaves are irregular, only repreſenting a Mask 
divided into two Lips, whereof the uppermoſt 
ends in two Points, and the lower is divided into 
three Parts: From the bottom of the Cup of 
this Flower a Chive riſes faſtned like a Nail to 
the lower part, and which in due time becomes 
a Fruit like the Fore-part of a Sow's Head, being 
divided into two Receptacles, fill d with divers 


{mall Seeds of a black Colour. 

x : Snap-Dragon being a Flower of the 
: large kind; it makes a very good Figure in great 
Farterres : They ſow it in the Months of Sep- 


tember and October, and it ought to be tranſ- 
Planted in April, or elſe it may be ſown in the 
Spring, and tranſplanted in the Autumn follow. 
ng: When the Seed is pitch'd upon, it may be 
Wn artfully on ſome end of a Bed, that has 
h well manur'd, and provided with a little 
_ It muſt always be ſown thin, that the 
as may grow to a requiſite Perfection; all 


lirong Plants ing much more apt to take Root 
than weak ones. 


being 2 Plant of the large kind, it will do 
tte there than in Beds, ** it would be 
much pent up: It ruſt be carefully water d, 


and theſe Helps concur exactly towards making 
it vecome 8 tine Flant. Ws 
When the time is come for Planting theſe ſorts 
of Flowers, the places to be pitch'd upon for 
them, are commonly the largeſt Borders and 
Compartiments of a Parterre; and being a laſting 
Plant, it is to be propagated by Suckers ; for 
which ſee the Culture of Hyacinth Conſt anti- 
nople. | abs 5 
When S$nap-Dragon is once planted, it re- 
quires to be kept from all things that will do it 
an Injury, eſpecially from Weeds; and the 
Watering of it as often as tis judged there may 
be occaſion, muſt not. be omitted by thoſe who 
have the Culture of it. | I. 
Snap-Dragons are Plants of good uſe ; the 
Flowers of them are very proper to mix with 
others for Bough Pot-Flowers, as they are call'd 
they are hardy but annual, and dye as ſoon as 
they have produced their Seeds : There is one 
= of Snap. Dragon that is finely ſtrip't with 
A 3 = F 
SNAP. DRAGON (Parple) call'd by ſome 
Cats-Eye, and in Latin Authirrinum, a Plant like 
Flax, whoſe different Species ariſe from the 
colour of the Flowers, ſome of them being Purple 
and others White; but all the kinds bear Heads 
or Tops that contain a ſmall Seed: They are 
like enough to the Plants call'd Calves Snouts 
and differ not in bigneſs from them; the Wild 
one has a Fruit full of Cavities : The Plant grows 
in old Walls, and Bloſſoms in Fuly and Auguſt. 
This Plant is ſuch an Enemy to Scorpions, that 
they become ſtupify'd at the very ſight of it ; 
the Flower and Fruit of it being done over with 
Honey, and Oil of Roſes, are good for the 
Suffocations of the Womb, and to bring on Wo. 
mens Menſes. 5 
SNEEZ WORT: See Prar mic. 
SNEEZ ING, an Action cauſed by the Conyul- 
ſive Motions of the Diaphragma or Midriff, which 
ſerves to bring away what is contain'd in the 
Lungs, Trachea Arterialis, and the Noſe. L 
To Sneeze is ſometimes uſeful, and at other 
times hurtful, it's uſeful upon the Decfenſion of 
the Head-Ach, in a Frenſy, Eethargy, Carus, 
Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Diſeaſes of the Nerves, 
Dazlings and Hiccup which ariſes from Ple. 
nitude ; but it's injurious to Catarrhs, the Breaſt, 
Lungs, Sides, and all the Diſtempers of the Brain, 
1 ⁰ AA ĩ 
There are ſeveral external Things that cauſe 
Sneezing, but that which inwardly excites it, is 
nothing but Heat or Moiſture. 2 
A Woman that is fallen into the Fits of the 
Mother, if ſhe Speezes, will ſoon be cured. 
If in fome ** wherein Sneezing is 
neceſſary, you give the Patient ſomething to 
excite it, and if it has no effedt, it is a vefy ill 


jeak ones, e 
dis Seed is to be fown in the open Gtound, | 


If a Perſon who has a Body full of Humours, 
and Sneezes at the very beginning of their being 
diſcharged thro' the Noſe, it's no good ſign. 


wWeeded as often as there ſhall be occaſion {| 
a non; 


If you would hinder Sneezing, you need do no 
more than rub your Forehead, or Eyes or — 
249449 i 
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if by the Forcibleneſs of Sneezizg, you come to 
know that it proceeds from Heat, you need only 
put up your Noſe ſome Roſe-water mix d with 
a very little Vinegar ; if it proceeds from Cold, 
fmell either to a Laurel, Aniſe or Wormwood, 

The Leaves or Juice of Baſil put into the 
Noſe will preſently ſtop the Sneezixg. 

Or take a little white Hellebore or Euphorbium, 
and blow it thro' a ſmall Pipe up the Noſe. 

To make you Sneeze, take an equal quantity of 
the Flowers of Lilly Convally and black Helle. 
bore ; pulverize each of them well by it ſelf, 
then mix 'em together, and when that is done, 
you may put it into a little bag of fine Linnen, 
or elſe upon ſome Wool, and apply it. 

SNOW, is a Garden Manure in ſome Caſes, 
and proper to be laid at the Roots of Trees ; but 
then it js neceſſary to know the Ground well, 
for in ſome Soils, Snow will do more harm 
than good: It does not agree with thoſe that are 
rather moiſt than dry, and rather cold than hot ; 
for ſuch Soils ſtand in no need of the Humidity 
of the Winter: On the contrary, light Soils that 
are hot do really want 'em, therefore the Tillage 
of ſuch Ground muſt be deep, that the Earth 
may be penetrated by the Snow, becauſe it is 
full of nitrous Spirits, and melting ſlowly at the 
foot of a Tree, betters the Quality of the Soil, 
affords the Roots a greater Abundance of Nouriſh. 
ment, and conſequently gives more vigour for 
Vegetation, inſomuch that the Trees ſo cultiva. 
ted, will ſhoot in the Spring in ſuch a manner, 
that it will be a Pleaſure to ſee em: When Snom 
falls, Care ſhould be taken always to heap it up 
rogether, that it may be laid at the foot of the 
Trees, and this Care has much redounded to the 
Advantage of thoſe that have uſed it : If the 
ſame be done in Meadows, the Owners will find 
the Graſs ſpring much thicker by this Help, 
which ſhould not be neglected: *Tis an eaſy 
matter to take up the Snom together in the Allies 
of the Gardens in a little Wheel-Barrow, and to 
lay it in Heaps at the foot of Trees, as well as in 
Meadows. | 

SNOW-DROPS otherwiſe call'd Winter G://i. 
flower, and in Latin Narciſſo-Leucoium, becauſe 
it's a Plant reſembling the Narciſſus as to its 
Bulb, and bearing a Flower like that of the Gil li- 


flower: This Plant bears long Leaves, pointed, 


and of a bright green Colour; a Stem ariſes in 
the middle of theſe Leaves to the height of half 
a Foot, leafy and half may. up, bearing a ſort of 
Grain of a white Colour : Lhe Flower appears at 
the top of the Stem; it's compoſed - of Six 
Leaves, ſometimes equal and ſometimes other. 
wiſe, in ſhape like a bending Bell, of a very 
agreeable Smell and white Colour : The Cup 
in time becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into 
Three Cells, full of Seeds, and likewiſe ſome- 
thing round. | 

This being a Bulbous Plant, the only way of 
multiplying it is by its Bulb 3 and when it is 
placed in Gardens, it is rang'd among the Nar- 
ciſſus's, and requires to be planted in the open 
Air, and in a light Earth, ſuch as is that of a 


Kitchen Garden without any other . 
for the reſt of its Culture: See Narciſh =- 
SOAP, a Compoſition made of Oil c O, 
Lime, and the Aſhes of the Herb Kal 0 | 
wort; the chief uſe of Soap is to waſh and 4 
Loney: There 2 ſorts thereof which 
iſtinguiſhe their Colours, viz. Wh; 
Black = 2.95 my 
o make White Soap, take Tw 

Pounds of Black Saltwort id very Wann 
a Hundred Pounds of Quick-Lime in — 
the Lime be half ſlackned with Water ＋ 
ceed ſo far till it Smoaks no longer, and * 
duced into Powder, then mix the Saltwort 1 
with the Lime, and ſtir them together with 
great Wooden Spatule ; next put the whole N 
a Cask or Fat which muſt not be cloſed x; 
and put into the bottom of it an Engine wig 
fome call a Haunch, in order to draw the Van 
and a Panier within, for fear of mixing the dat 
wort in the Haunch ; then pour as much Wax 
into the Veſſel upon thoſe Ingredients, that tw 
or three Pailfuls may ſwim on. the Surface: Nen. 
let the Veſſel be well ſtopt, for fear the matte 
therein ſhould take vent; let it lye ſo for fon 
long Hours; then draw your firſt Water, a 
mark it well, leaſt you ſhould take one fr 
another; this being all drawn, ſtop it up ud 
pour in Water a ſecond time, and let it reſt fr 
Hours, and ſo draw off and pour on the thir 
and fourth time; and mark all your Waters ad 
ſtop them well: Then take Two Hundred Pound 
of Mutton or Ox-Suet or Tallow, and when ya 
are about to make your Soap, melt it in a Keitt 
over the Fire, and as ſoon as it is dove, pour 
upon it a Pailful or two of the ſecond Water 
till it becomes like Paſte, and then feed it by 
little and little with your firſt Waters, pouring i 
a Pailful at a time, with an Interval of about 2 
quarter of an Hour between each : When you 
have pour'd in the ſecond and firſt Water, d 
the ſame by the third and fourth at the diſtance 
of half an Hour between each Pailful, and if, 
when you have lain ſome of it on the edged 
the Kettle, and find it firm and very Rog, 
you may put it up in Barrels, c. which mul 
firſt be rubbed with ſome Oil of Olive: let i 
cool about three Hours; if you make a gr 
Quantity, the Fire for the Boiling muſt be in Fr 
portion, but if you deſign a ſmall Quantity, ther 
will be no need of four Waters, three will do; 
for the reſt proceed as above. 

Our way in England of making the Soft d 
Common Soap is this: Take of Oak or Beech Alles, 
or rather Pot-Aſhes three Parts, Quick Line 
one, moiſten the Pot-Aſhes a little, and ti 
mix the Quick-Lime with them, Lay upon LA, 
or rather cover the Quick-Lime over with then, 
which leave ſo long in a large Fat, till the Lin 
falls aſunder, and they mix together, ceaſing t0 
make a Noiſe; put on more Water, that “ 
Maſs may become moiſt ; then with a fu ſy 
quantity of Boiling Water man extratt ff 


ery lixivious Lye, call'd commonly Ye 
Workmen, the Magiſtral or Capital Lys, wi 10 
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ſrong, that an Egg will ſwim therein; this upon a ſtiff Clay or hard cold Stone, is not to 
it be drawn off, and make another Lye of the fertil as a leaner Soil of greater Depth, or lying 
ne mixture not quite ſo ſtrong, with boiling upon a warm Lime. Stone, Sand or Gravel, thro 
ter, with which mix your Oil, Lard, Fat or which the ſuperfluous Moiſture may deſcend, 
low, which boil with a ſoft Fire, till they and not ſtand upon the Clay or Stone to chill the 
* White; then add of the Capital Lye in a] Roots of the Graſs or Corn: The Climate like. 
ple Proportion, to the Oil, Lard, Fat or Tallow, | wiſe muſt be conſider'd, (for even in England, 
continue boiling till they are coagulated, cold moiſt Clays are much more Fruitful in the 
1 all compacted into one Body; then make South than in the North parts) with the quanti- 
al of it by the Tongue, and if the Taſte be ties of the mixture of each Soil, and what it 
cet, you muſt add more of the Capital Lye; moſt abounds with; and likewiſe the natural 


on A icing, it muſt be boiled till it has ſwallowed|produce of the Land, as to Weeds and Graſs; 
WT the Oil; but if more than ordinary pungent, and when plow'd, what Corn agrees beſt with it, 
Oil muſt be leaſurely and at Diſcretion put|and what effect Plowing has upon it. 

idea boil it till it begins to roap and run] But for a more 1 N knowledge of Fruit. 


ar or tranſparent from the Ladle, and continue ful and Unfruitful Soils ; it is to be obſerv'd, 
boiling for the ſpace of Three Hours. that all Land which moulders to Duſt with a 
SOAP-ASHES, a Manure very much com- Froſt, with all ſorts of warm Lands, black Mould, 
nded by ſome, after the Soap-Boilers have yellow Clays, if not too ſpewy and wet, and that 
ne with them, both for Corn and Graſs, they |turns black after Rains, are good for Corn and 
good for Cold or Sour Lands: Some have Lands that produce large Trees, Black- Thorn, 
yen an Inſtance of a piece of Land 3 Weeds, Thiſtles, Rank Graſs, esc. and 


er, ich Broom and Furz which having been Manur'd [that lie in Bottoms open to the Eaſ or South, 
ter ith $04p-4/pes, and ſow'd fix Years together | being well ſhelter'd from other Winds, ſhew us 
our Witch Wheat, had yielded incredible Crops ; but | they are Fruitful. 

nl 7 would have done well, to have inform'd us| All Land that binds after Froſt and Rain, 


the Nature of the Land, and the Quantity that turns white, and is full of Worms, that is 
d on; others ſay it Kills all ſorts of Weeds and extreamly moiſt or cold, or too hot or dry, that 
umpery whatſoever. lies on the North. ſides of the Hills, expoſed to 
SOIL, a Term in Agriculture, being Earth Cold Winds and Froſt in Winter, and ſcorching 
ſder d according to its Qualities and Proper- Heat in Summer, that bears Holly, Yew, Box, 
: A good Soil is neither too dry nor too Juniper, Ivy, Brakes, Furz, Broom, Heath, 
iſt, but eaſy to be cultivated, ſhort; united, | Ling, Ec. alſo Lands that bear Moſs, Ruſhes, 
et, and without Stones; it ought to be of à Yarrow, Wild Tanſy, Flags, £#c. are ſigns they are 
x grey Colour, the Goodneſs of the Soil is of a cold Nature; and Plants appearing wither'd 
better known by the Productions of it, when | or blaſted, ſhrubby and curled, are the effects of 
are vigorous : See Earth. immoderate Wet, or Heat and Cold interchange. 
Our French Author having been full in his|ably : Black, Dun or Yellow Sand, and very hot 
vunt of Soil under the Article Earth, and ſſtrong Gravel are generally very Unfruitful: See 


en many curious Obſervations concerning the] Corn- Land. 
00 al ſorts of Earth uſed and proper in Garden-| SOIL for Timber-Trees ; they will indeed 
ao in Husbandry, to which the Reader |proſper well in any Land which produces Corn 
i referr'd, has been the ſhorter in this. Andor Rye, if not exceedingly Stony; in which, 
er we judge it proper to add ſomewhat |nevertheleſs there are ſome Trees delight ; or 
ef our own concerning our ſeveral ſorts of [altogether Clay, which few or no Trees naturally 


Is all which may be reduced to Sandy, Gra- |aff 3 yet the Oak proſpers in it, and ſuch 
ly, Chalkey, Stony, Hazelly, Black Earth, Oak is preferr'd for its oughneſs, by moſt Work. 
rſh or Boggy and Clay Land, of which laſt men; but of all Soils the Cow-Paſture does cer- 
me are Black, Blue, Yellow and Red, and |tainly exceed for planting of Wood: Yet divers 
Which you may more particularly conſult the Heathy Grounds, and as Barren Hills as any in 
Cle Clay, England do now bear, or have ** born, A 
Several of theſe Soils are mix'd together in |Woods, Groves, or Copſes, which yield more 1 
an Places; and where they are, it muſt be profit to the Owners than their beſt Wheat- is 
ed that they are much better than when Lands, as the Brabant Nurſeries, and ſome Home | 1 
ag eſpecially where the hot and the dry are | Plantations teſtify : A few Acorns by this Induſtry. 4 
a with the cold and the moiſt ; for which have Peopled the Neighbouring Ground with 
* any Clay laid upon Sand or Gravel, or Young Stocks and Trees, and the Reſidue have 'Y 
upon Clay is the beſt Manure, becauſe it become delightful and profitable Groves and A 
"3 and changes the nature of the Land it ſelf, Copſes : We ſee daily that Coarſe Lands bear | 
" Dung and ſuch things, do but improve] theſe Stocks, as Oaks, Wallnuts, Cheſnars, Pines, 
for a time. Fir, Aſh, Wild Pear, Crabs, and ſome of them, 
vol not only the Natural Soil that we areas the Pear, Fir or Pine ſtrike their Roots thro? / 
90 der, but the Depth of it, and what Soil the hardeſt Rocks and Stones: There are others 
il ir indernesth it; for the beſt and richelt| that will grow in any moderate Soil, eſpecially 
but half a Foot or a Foot deep, that lies' if committed to 0 in Seed, which allies them 
| VKqqqqz to 
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to the Ground; they are much aſſiſted by ſtir. 
ring the Ground about them for a few Years. A 
ſtrong Plowing, a Winter Mellowing and Summer's 
Heat, incorporated-with the pregnant Turf, or a 
ſlight aſſiſtance of Lime, Loam, Sand, Rotten 
Compoſt, diſcreetly mixed, perform Wonders. 
even in the moſt unnatural Soil: But in ſuch 
places where Woods have formerly. grown, the 
old Roots and Stumps are to be dug up, for 
they ſour and poiſon the Ground ; the Soil it 
ſelf does frequently point beſt to the particular 
Species, tho' ſome are for all Places alike; but 
to try which is moſt agreeable, ſow your Seeds 
promiſcuouſly, and you will beſt know by the 
thriving of them: As for what concerns the 
Soil, Growth and other things relating to each 
Tree in particular, you are to conſult *em under 
their reſpective Names and Articles. 

SOLDIERS OINTMENT, an Ointment 
made uſe of among other things, for a Horſe 
that is Shoulder Splated, c. which is prepa- 
red in this manner, take Three Pounds of freth 

y Leaves, Two Pounds and a half of Rue, One 
ound of Mint, Sage, Wormwood, Roſemary 
and Baſil, of each Half a Pound, Twenty Pounds 
of Oil of Olive, yellow Wax Four Pounds, and 
Malaga Wine Two Pounds; bruiſe all the Leaves 
and boil the whole to the Conſiſtence of an Oint. 
ment, and keep it for uſe: This may be made 
in a ſmaller quantity by thoſe that keep bur 


few Horſes. a good Ragoe of Lentils, ſuch as is product i 


. SOLE, a flat Sea-Fiſh, dreſſed ſeveral ways: 


To dreſs Soles after the Spaniſh way, Fry em] boil'd a little while over the Fire; whea th 
firſt and then cut them into Fillets, while a Sauce] Fillets are ready to be ſerv'd up, let 'em \ 
is preparing for them, with good Champaign. |dreſsd in a Ragoe or Cullis, and gariilt 
Wine, Two Cloves of Garlick, Pepper, Salt, | with what you have a mind to, for a Side. Dil. 


Thyme, and a Bay-Leaf; then ſoak them by 


Degrees in this Sauce, and garniſh them with dreſſed in the fame manner, but the latter mi 
what you ſhall judge moſt requiſite. be more gently handled. | 


To prepare a Side. Diſp of Fry'd Soles, open 


the Back of the Soles on both ſides, and take [of Capers, others with Truffles, and ſome # 
away the Bone, till the white fleſh appears :| Robert. Sauce, with Sweet-Baſil or Cray. Fil 
When they are fry'd, let them be garniſh'd] A Pan or Farced Loaf, and Gatoes may alſo | 
with the fleſh of other Soles, and let a white| made of Soles, or they may be dreſs'd in a C 
Sauce be made with an Anchovy and Capers, Bouillon, or in a Marinade which you may ſe: 
or Robert-Sauce, or elſe a Ragoe of Muſhrooms| As for thoſe that are fry'd they may be c 
with Pike-Livers, Artichoak- Bottoms chopt very| with Salt and Orange. Juice. 


ſmall, and Carp-Roes, fqueezing in ſome Lemon. 


Juice before the Diſh is ſet on the Table. Pie of Sole, for they firſt ſcald and wall then 

Sole-Fillets with Cucumbers are thus ordered; then put 'em into a Pie made of Palts, 
when the Soles are cut into Fillets, let mari-|ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, fine He 
nated Cucumbers be cut into ſlices, fry'd and chopt very ſmall, Chibbols, Truffles, Morils® 
ſoak'd with Gravy or Broth, in which they muſt | Mouſſerons, common Muſhrooms, freſh Oy 
be afterwards ſtew'd and well ſeaſon'd, taking and a great deal of Butter: As ſoon #5." 
Care they do not ſtick : The Fillets being put to] baked, let it be ſerv'd up with Lemon. Jud 
them, may be ſery'd up a little after, and gar- See Fiſh-Potages for Sole-Pottage. 


niſh'd with what you pleaſe. 


Soles may be Farced with fine Herbs and and Sigilum Salomonis; a Plant that 
Dreſsd otherwiſe ; in order to which, after |a Stem, a Cubit high, round, ſmooth, al 
your Soles are fry'd, let them cool, and let a] many Leaves like thoſe of Laurel; 
Farce be made of fine Herbs, viz. Parſley, are larger, have more uneven Veins, and and 
Chibbol, Thyme, Savoury and Sweet Baſil, |aſtringent Taſte ; the Flowers are m—_— 
all chopt together with Pepper, Salt Cloves and | grow at the place where the Leaves are, * Seeds 
Nutmeg : Dreſs all theſe with a good Lump of| a ſingle Stalk 3 from whence ariſe tb 


Bones of eyery one, at the top of the 
ſoak em afterwards in melted Butter, ang j 
Breaded them, let them be broil'a u. 
Grid-iron, and brought to a fine Colour 110 
red hot Fire. ſhovel; they may be ſeryd y 1 
—_ * = Halves, | 5 
ther es are Farced with Bread. 
Anchovies, Farſley, Chibbols and — * 
all well chopp d, kneaded and ſeaſond: wy 
they are thus ſtuffed, let them be ſteep'd in ( 
breaded and dreſs'd, as Piggs-Petry Tye 
Sainte Menehout, which ſee: A little Br 
Sauce muſt be prepar'd for them, and fome 
mon- Juice added, as they are ſerving up; th 
are other ways of Farcing Soles in Pottan 
which you may ſee Pottages, and many 90 
Diſhes may be made of them, enriching ths 
with Muſhrooms, Oyſters, Cray Fiſh and (Cx 
adding Lemon Juice when to be ſery'd uy 
You may at any time mingle three or f 
Eggs with the Farce, which is to be mas; 
the fleſh of Bon'd Soles, when they are 
fry'd, with fine Herbs and Bread-Crum ſoabl“ 
Milk: Having ſtuffed the Bones of your &. 
with this Farce, bake them in an Oven, till 
come to a fine Colour, and ſet the Diſh out wi 
Lemons, or ſome other Garniture, 
A Diſh of Sole Filets with a Lentil. Calli 
to be order'd thus : After the Soles have be 


fry'd and cut into Fillets, you muſt put en inf? 
the Article of Pottage with Lentils, and gat 0 
ret 
8 


Quavivers, Dabs and Perches may alſo | 


Sole-Fillets are likewiſe ſerv'd up in a C 


Laſily, we muſt not forget that they matt 


SOLOMONS's SEAL, in Latin Pfui 
produc 


d beat 


er the) 
_— litte 


th 


Butter, and Farce the Soles, taking out the "that are as big as Peafe, of a red brown 0 
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the Root is tender, white, long, 
z little deep, has a ſtrong ſmell, and 
| i throughout like that of Reed. It grows 
„ ils and Mountains, and Blofloms in May. 

it bas an abſterſive and ſomewhat aſtringent 
\tiry; Twelve or Sixteen Grains of the Seed 
5 * will both Purge and Vomit: The 
u Leaves being boiled in ſome Wine, or the 
under of em after the) are dry'd and taken in- 


quite red; 


he quantity of half a Dram, will purge 
* * ury Bo Humours : The Root 
＋ good to ſtop the Whites in Women. 
"SORE EYES, a Diſeaſe incident to Black 
ale: and great Care muſt be taken to cool and 
Me away the Inflammation, by bathing them ſe. 
| times a Day with Plantain Water; if the 
ſes are inflam'd, they apply to them a Poultis 
"4 of Wheat. Flower, ſteep'd in Honey-Water, 
nl reduced to a Pap. | 
REEVES, a Diſeaſe incident to Poultry as 
1 2x5 other Animals, wherein it's 5 N . 
rent Names, and is cur'd if you take a 
— of Ground.-Ivy, and chawing it well in 
boar Mouth; ſuck out the Juice, and ſpit it into 
de Eye, and it will certainly heal it. As this 
b 2 Diſtemper alſo incident to Dogs, the ſame 
Receipt ſer ves. 3 ; 

Sore Eyes in reſpect to Human Kind: See 
ORE THROAT, an Indiſpoſition in this 
ert of the * Body, 2 Lage — 
Shoulders and the Head; but the Lhroat is allo 
rery often taken for the Gullet or Wezand, which 
s properly the internal part of it: It is liable to 
many Exils. 

We have ſeveral good Receipts of Mr. Boyle's 
for a Sore Throat, take the White of a new 
hid Egg, and by beating it, reduce it into Water, 
and mix diligently ſo much Conſerve of Red Roſes 
8 will red i to a ſoft Maſs; whereof the 

reduce o a ſoft Maſs; 
Rant i t let little Bit at a time melt lea. 
rely in his Mout 2 85 

A choice Medicine for this Diſtemper, is to 
take a piece of greaſy Linnen- Cloth of ſuch a 
Bigneſs, as being doubled, may make a Bag 
u form of a Stay, to reach from one fide of the 
Throat to the other, and contain as much matter, 
pra It of the S ! of an Icy o 
more: This Bag being fill d with common Salt, 
5 X XY e apply'd to the 
2 „as warm as the Patient can conve. 
nentiy endure jt, and within two Hours after, or 
it begins to grow too cold, another like it and 
On, is to be fubſtituted in its room ; aid 

is 1s cooling, the other may be heatec 
ud made ready for uſe; fo that the Part affected 
may be always kept in a conſiderable Degree of 
Hh for eight and forty Hours, if the Re- 
0 eeded 
ether —— 5 one is to take Houſleek, and 

"0g lightly beaten it in a Glaſs or Stone 
Plates? preſs out the Juice hard between two 
of Vi to his Juice put almoſt an equal Quantity 

rar I. Honey, mix 'em well, and add a little 

: my to 18 mixture, as much as is requiſite 
II 


to give it a diſcernable alluminous Taſte; let 
the Patient take this from time to time with a 
Liquoriſh Stick, or ſome ſuch thing. 

n experienced Medicine for this Diſtemper; 
is to take of Scabious Water ſix Ounces, of wes 
Wine Vinegar a ſmall Spoonful, of Muſtard-Seed 
beaten, and of Honey, of each a Spoonful ; tir and 
ſhake them very well together, and then filter the 
mixture, and keep it for uſe. | 

Make a Plaiſter of Paracelſus, three or fou 
Fingers broad, and of Length enough to reach 
almoſt form one Ear to the other, and apply it 
to the Part affected, ſo that it may touch the 
Throat as much as may be. 
An excellent Gargle for a Sort Throat is, to 
take ſix Ounces of Scabious Water, one Spoonful 
of Muſtard, as much of Honey, and one Spoonful 
of Vinegar ; grind all theſe well together in a 
Marble or Glaſs Mortar, till you have reduced it 
to a liquid mixture, and uſe it as a Gargle. 
Another choice one is to add to four Ounces 
of Plantain Water, three or four Spoonfuls of Red 
Roſe Water, and mix very well with theſe the 
white of an Egg beaten to a Glair or Water; 
ſweeten this mixture with a ſmitl Spoonful of 
white Sugar. Candy, or for want of that, as much 
fine Loaf-Sugar : Let the Patient gargle this as 
often as need requires. 5 
A powerful and experienc'd Topick for a Sore 
Throat, is to take two new laid Eggs roaſted 
moderately hard, and the Pap of two well roaſted 
Pippins, beat them all well together, and add 
to them as much Curds of Poſſet, made with Ale: 
Having incorporated them very well, apply the 
Mixture very warm to the Part affected, ſhifting 
it, if need requires, once in five or ſix Hours. 
An approvd Remedy for this Diſtemper is, 
to take Verjuice of Grapes one Ounce, good Honey 
hatf an Ounce, crude Allom about a Dram and 
an half, and Sea-Salt half a Dram : Incorporate 
them very well with the Liquors in the form of 
a kind of Liniment; in this dip a long Feather, 
of a Piece of Rag tyed at the end of a fender 
Stick, as of Liquoriſh, and with it touch the 
Part affected three, four or five times, between 
each two times gargling with a mixture of Plan- 
tain Water, and ſome red Roſe Water. | 
A choice external Remedy for a Sore Throat 
is, to take Millepedes, Sows or Hogs Lice alive, 
and ſew 'em _ between the Foldings of a Piece 
of Linnen, and apply them to the Throat in 
the — of a Stay, which is to be kept on all 
Night. | | | 
kn eaſy but try'd Remedy for this Diſtemper ; 
take Bay-Salt dry'd, and having pounded. it, put 
it into the folds of a Rag, in a ſufficient Quantity 
to make a Stay to be ty'd about the Throat, 
and apply it over Night as hot as the Patient 
can endure it. VVV 
A choice Remedy for a Sore Throat, eſpecially 
if inflam'd, is to take a little handful of the 
Leaves of common Mallows, and eight or. ten 
good Figs, boil theſe about a quarter of an 
Hour in a Pint of New-Milk, and let the Patient 


uſe it very hot and very often, 1 
Rrrrr SOOT; 
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SOOT, Smoak condenced in a Chimney, ec. 
and in many places a good Manure both for Corn 
and Graſs, eſpecially what grows on cold Clays, 
or Lands much over-run with Moſs: They com- 
monly allow Forty Buſhels to an Acre, but 
ſome require more. Sea-Cpal-Soot is the beſt by 
much, 

SORRANCES ; Evils incident to Hortes, 
and taken two ways, either for an evil State or 
Compoſition of a Horſe's Body, which is to be 
diſcern'd either by the Shape, Number, Quality 
or Sight of the Member eyilly affected or diſea- 
ſed ; or elſe it is the looſning and diviſion of an 
Unity, which as it may change diverſly, ſo it 
has divers Names accordingly ; for if ſuch a 
Diviſion or Looſning be in the Bone, then it is 
called Frat#ure, if any Fleſhy part, a Wound, or 
Ulcer ; if in the Veins a Rupture, if in the 
Sinews a Convulſion or Cramp, and in the Skin an 
Excor iat ion. 

SORREL, in Latin Aretoſa or Oxalis, a 
Plant of which there are ſeveral ſorts; there is 
large Sorrel, of which a ſingle Leaf will ſer ve 
for a Pottage; the ſame being ſo very large, that 
the Leaves are Seven Inches broad, and Fifteen 
or Sixteen long; it's a Species brought into 
France from the Low Countries. 

A Second ſort is another great Sorrel, like unto 
the Herb Patience. 

The Third is that which bears no Seed, but 
the Plant ſpreads its ſelf in the Earth, and 
* — ſmall ſhoots on the ſides, which ſerve for 

lanting. 

The Fourth is a ſmall Sorrel, which has not 

been long in uſe. 
The Fifth is a round Sorrel, both great and 
ſmall, that has no Seed, but they draw certain 
Trailings from the Plant which cover the Surface 
of the Earth, and of the Shoots which are round 
the Plant, which are to be divided into fmall 
Tufts, they make Borders. 

The Sixth is Wild Sorrel found in Meadow 
Grounds, c. which no body takes the pains to 
cultivate in Gardens. — 

There is a Seventh, which has a Leaf like a 
Trefoil, and by reaſon of its Acidity is call'd Ade. 
Inya, every way like Sorrel in Point of Taſte, 
yery good for Pottages, Stuffings and Sallets ; 
for as much as that ir has all the ſame Qualities 
and the ſame Taſte as the other Sorrels. 

We ſhall ſpeak here but of two ſarts of Sorrel, 
which are the moſt common either in the Kitchin 
or in Phyſick. 

The long or great Sorrel has Leaves like that 
of the common Rhubarb, which often deceives 
our Eyes; however the Leaf is ſmaller, narrower, 
much more even, and ending in the form of an 
Arrow : It has a pretty many Roots, but not 
yellow like that of the Baſtard Rhubarb ; it has 
a ſharpiſh Taſte' 

It grows of it ſelf in Meadows, is ſown in all 
Gardens, and flouriſhes in June and July. 

It is of an opening Nature and helps Digeſtion ; 
the Herb quenches Thirſt, creates an Appetite, 


— 
make uſe of it in Common and Peſtilential x 
the Decoction of it opens the Body, ang ou 
apply'd raw with the Oil of Roſes or Safe 
diffolves 1mpoſthumes : The Seed bring * 
in Wine or Water is proper for the Bloody þ 
and for the Æliack Paſſion, and the Weaknes | 
the Stomach. 7 

The ſmall Sorrel has more even ang f 
Leaves than the other, and is ſtreak d With Ref 
Veins : It yields much more Juice than the 
the Seed is like it, except that that of the n 
Sorrel, is bigger. ' 

It grows in Uncultivated Places, and in h. 
yards, and Blooms in Faly. 

It has the ſame Qualities as the great a 
in the uſe of Phyſick when we ſpeak of Som 
we mean the Great one which grows in Pidg: 
tho' in the Room of it the round Sorrel whi 
grows in Gardens may be ſubſtituted, accords 
to Scroderus : Its Decoction opens the Body, w 
performs all the Functions of the other. 

The Leaf of Sorrel dry'd between hot Ale 
has a ſingular Vertue to diflolve and bring 20 
the bad humours of the Eyes: A Catapli 
made of the Leaves of Sorrel, with twice as muy 
old Hogs-greaſe, all well beaten and mix t 
ther, is a ſovereign for all cold Impoſthumes; a 
its Seed has the fame Effect, being taken in th 
ſame manner, in the Bloody Flux: Sorrel ſirepl 
in Vinegar and eaten in the Morning faſting, 
a Preſervative againſt the Plague, and the La 
being bruiſed and apply'd to the Wiriſt, allays th 
Burning Heat of a Fever. 


Sorrel is extreamly Cooling, its Decoctio will 
carry off the Jaundice by Urine ; and the Lan 
beaten with a little Vinegar removes St. Anthony 
Fire, and allays Inflammations : Sorrel is an a 
rable Plant againſt the Bitings of Mad.Dop; 
they daily drink of its Decoction, wall ti 
Wound therewith and cover it with its Lats, 
and this muſt be continued till the Bite is curd. 
Sorrels are eaſily enough raiſed from Flats 
which ſhould not be ſet too near, the ſame being 
apt to grow large and ſpread abroad: But tle 
uſual ways for the ſetting the largeſt and bd 
Sorrel is by Seed, which is ſmall, ſleek, and d 
a Triangular Oval Figure, and of an exclket 
dark Cinnamon Colour: It may be ſown, 
whatſoever Sort it be, in March, April, Ah 
June, July and Auguſt, and in the beginning 4 
September, provided ſufficient time be allow'd , 
to grow big enough to reſiſt the rigour 
Winter; and it is either ſown in open 
or elſe in narrow Rows, or Furrows in Be& ® 
Borders; in all which caſes it muſt be ſown ref 
thick, becauſe many of its Plants periſh. * 
The Ground it requires ſhould be hate K 
good, or well improy'd with Dung: It mub 
kept clean from Weeds, well Water d, and on 
Year cover'd with a little Mould, after W. 
cut down to the Ground; the Mould fes 
give it new Vigour, and the Seaſons moſt hk 
for applying it, is in the Four Hot Months 


and moderates Choler, whence it is that they 
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unners, and ſo on. : 
nder Leaves of this ſort are ſometimes 
h Sallet-Furnitures ; but it is ordinarily 
llons or in thin Broth : Sorrel is a 
ſhould be mixt with other Herbs, 
et there be Lettice, which is 
« 2nd Rye or Mint, which is hot, and It 
he to be uſed only in hot Seaſons, and by 
ing, cholerick, and ſanguine People. | 
You may boil Sorrel, or fry it in Butter, put. 
am to it, and ſeaſon it with Salt, uſe Volks! 
to thicken the green Sauce, and ſer ve 
up: they likewiſe dreſs Sorrel between two 
tes with ſome good Butter, Salt and Pepper, 
it has diſcharged its Humidity. 
SOUSE, Marinated Swines.Fleſh 3 to make 
Intermeſs of Souſe, let Hogs Ears and Feet be 
la after the uſual manner, and ſuffer em to 
| in their own Liquor; then cut them into 
V ſmall thin flices, and let all the Bones be 
en away; while ſome of the beſt ſort of Vine- 
r is put into the Stew-pan, with Sugar propor- 
mble to the Quantity of the Meat: Boil the 
inegar and Sugar with a ſtick of Cinnamon, 
ree or four Cloves, a little Pepper and Salt, and 
jo or three ſlices of Lemon; ſtrain all thro? a 
irSieve, and when the Meat is cut into Menus 
tits, boil all together, till the Sauce becomes 
lick, as if it were for Menus droits with Mu. 
ud: Afterwards when you have removed the 
ew-pan from the Fire, and provided certain 
e ſquare Boxes, of what ſize Jou ſhall think 
all the Fat being alſo taken off with a Spoon, 
the whole Meſs be turn'd into them, with 
all ſlices of Bacon, of the ſame Length as the 
es: When they are fill'd, cover them till all 
well coagulated, then cover them with Paper, 
Id the Lids of the ſame Boxes: This Compound 
Jelly may be kept for four or five Months, but 
de newer it is the better: It's uſually ſerved u 
thin ſlices, and laid in good order on a Di 
t Plate, with a clean Napkin underneath. 
SOW, the Female of a Swine, the Male ungelt 
ing call'd a Boar 3 the Sow that is deſign'd 
r Breeding is to be ſpoken of here, and the 
dime for Covering is in the Month of Febru- 
), at leaſt with us in England. The Cuſtom 
b France, is from the beginning of the ſame 
"nth to the middle of March; that ſo in the 
onths of June, Fuly and Au uſt, the young 
. 8 
5 May acquire Strength before September: 
Pay let their Sows take Boar in May or June, 
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will not ſuffer him to cover her, till her Ears 
hang downwards; and when ſhe is with Pig, let 
ner not eat too many Acorns, neither let , the 
Boar come near her, but let every Sow have a 
particular Sty to her ſelf, and let her not go 
abroad for Nine or Ten Days after her Farrow. 
ing; keep the Sty clean, for tho' theſe Animals 
feed filthily, yet they deſire to lie dry and clean 
in Stys: They will in ſome Parts, when well 
manag'd, bring forth thrice a Year, .at every 
Ten Weeks end; and Twelve, Fqurteen, and 
Sixteen Pigs have been known at a time: Chome// 
ſays, ſhe will Breed from One to Six Years, that 
1 Five Months, and will Farrow twice 
a Year. | 

Obſerve how many Teats the Sow has, ſo many 
of the beſt Pigs you are to, preſerve and let her 
bring up. You muſt never ſuffer the Sow that 
has Sucking Pigs to have an empty Trough, for 
fear ſhe ſhould ear her own Pigs; the Nature 
of this Animal being ſuch, that if ſhe be never 
ſo little preſſed with Hunger, ſhe will ſeize upon 
whatever comes in her way: See Boar, Pig, 
Swine, &c. Ka? = 

As for the Spaying of a Sow, which is the 
Gelding of that Animal, that. ſhe may not have 
any Pigs; ſome adviſe this work ſhould be done 
after the has been often cover'd, as. at Three or 
Four Years Old, which is accounted beſt ; others 
hold the contrary Opinion : In the Operation 
they cut them in the Mid Flank, with a ſharp 
Knife two. Fingers broad, take, out the Bag of 
Birth, as *tis call'd, cut it off, and fo ſtitch up 
the Wound again ; then they anoint it, and keep 
up the Sow warm in the Sty, for Two or Three 
Days after; and ſo they will have no more Pigs, 
neither will the Boars ſeek. after them; but 
they will grow Fatter, and that is the principal 
Intention in Spaying them. i 
But the particular way of Spaying, is to lay 
the Sow on ſome Form or Board, and to bind 
her Mouth cloſe with ſome. Cord, then lay her 
on the Right Side, ſo as the Left may be up- 
wards; then ſtrip away the Hair two Inches long, 
three Fingers from the hinder Legs, and likewiſe 
from the edge of the Flank ; after which with 
the point of a Lancet, cut her Belly aſlope thro? 
the Skin, two Inches and half long; fo that you 
may put in your Fore-Finger towards her Back, 
and there you ſhall feel two Kernels as big as 
Acorns on both ſides the Birth, and with the 
top of your Finger, hook or elſe draw one to the 
ſlit, then cut the ſtring with a Knife, and ſo in 
like manner you are to take out the other Kernel : 
But if ſo be you cannot ſo eaſily find them, you 
ſhall with your Finger. foftly draw forth ſome 
ſmall Trails, whereby they may be found, and 


" hat they Farrow in September and Ott ober; 
but it's a wrong practice, ſays M. Chomell, becauſe: 
p „ will not have gather'd Strength before 
ag 8 comes on; and conſequently on 
10 21 . 
ptible of Cal. oſe Creatures being very ſu 
128 a Sow Brim or take Boar, is to 
r Barly-Sod ; a Sow going again to Boar, 
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ſo cut 'em off, putting in the Trails again with 
your Finger: Then ſtrike away the Blood, and 
ſtitch up the ſlit again with a ſtrong Thread, but 
beware you ſtitch not her Guts, and then anointing 

the Place with Tar, let her go. "os 
SOW.FENNEL, in in Pencedanum, Aa 
Plant, according to Dioſcorides, ſhoots forth a 
ſlender and wea yo like that of Fennel : It's 
| frrrs 
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in nature from another; ſo that it requires dif. 


Husbandmen find fo great an Advantage and Im- 


the North from the South, except in the 
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Root has groſs, thick Hair, or Fibres, full of | 
Juice, and of an ill Smell. It grows on Mountains 
and in Marthy Places. 

They make an Inciſion in the Root when it is 
tender, and they dry the Juice which comes out 
of it in the ſhade, becauſe if they did it in the 
Sun, it would all of it paſs away in Smoak : 
They do more particularly make ufe of the Root as 
they do of its Juice and Gum; but the Juice has 


more Vertue becauſe it is hot, reſolutive, penetra. 


ting; attenuating and inciſive: Thus it is good for 
the Hardneſs of the Spleen, Lungs, Breaſt, and 
Diſtempers proceeding from groſs and viſcous 
Humours, as having the Vertue to cut, diflolye 
and ſubtilize: The Root is hot in the ſecond 
Degree, and dry in the third; it has the ſame 
Vertues as the Juice, and tho' it is not fo hot, 
yet it is ſo deſiccative, that it will ſeparate and 
make the Flaws and Splinters of Bones gently 
come out; being apply'd dry, it is good for Ma- 
lignant Ulcers, and ſuch as are hard to be Cur'd. 

SOWING OF CORN ; every Seed differs 


ferent Nouriſhment, which is the reaſon that 


provement by changing their Seed, eſpecially 
trom that Land which has been ſo often Cultiva- 
ted, and which they call Hook-Land, into Land 
newly broken, and from a Dry, Barren and Hungry 
Soil, to Rich and Fat : Some Authors ſay, Seed 
muſt be got from a worſe Soil than your own if 
you can; if not, it's better to have it from 
good Land, than not to have Change, for it is 
certain all Seed degenerates if long Sown on 
any Land: This the Ancients were ſenſible of, 


as appears by Virgil, 


Tour Changed Seed delights the pregnant Plains, 
And Ground left Fallow, yields no little Gains. 


They fetch from the Southern Parts of Staf. 
fordſhire the North Seed Corn; and they of 


Moor-Lands, where they always chooſe to get 
the biggeſt Seed they can, becauſe their Corn is 
apt to come to nothing, if not helpt from other 
Parts; but having the Seed from the Northern 
Countries to the South, is undoubtedly the great- 
eſt Improvement, and the farther North-ward 
the better: The ſmalleſt Seed is reckon'd the beſt 
of Wheat, Rye or Barley, if it be clean from 
filth; but ſome think they judge it ſo, rather 
upon the Account of the Number of Grains that 
go to fill the Buſhel, than upon the Account of 
the Produce ; Variety of Seed is likewiſe bene. 
ficial to Land, becauſe every ſort of Grain 
draws and attracts from the Earth only its pro- 
r Juice, ſuitable to the Nutriment of its own 
y ; ſo that the Sowing of the ſame Grain, 
often exhauſts and weakens the Ground by con. 
ſtant attracting the ſame ſort of Juice, one Crop 
after another, | 


It's no ſmall Advantage to the Farmer to pick| like thoſe of Succory, rough and prickly ' 
and cull out the beſt Seed, and that which| it is ripe; the Stem is angulous, a Cubit 5" 


of it being apply'd to the Eye-lids, wil ax 


rence, but that which grows on the ...._ 
Stalk is the beſt, and doubtleſs nie Pas. 
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Increaſe: The Practice of ſome has ow! 
ſtrain a Whim-Sheet athwart a Barn. Flo Th 
the middle of it, and with a Scoop or Win long 
caſt their Wheat againſt the upper = It 
Sheet, whereby the heavieſt Grain he, 
calt over, and the lighter has fallen on the 9 
ſide of the Sheet. — _— 

Great regard ought to be had, in fy; gol 
Land, to the Weather and Temper of the es 


deſign' d to be ſow'd. As for dry Land the y 
may be done in wetter Weather than in My 
cially if the Seed be what will bear wet, 
the dry Time happens againſt Winter, when 
Husbandman may be ſure of Rain approxi 
as if Rye or Wheat is deſign'd to be ſow, | 
firſt of theſe Seeds cannot be ſow'd tw 
nor the other too wet, except it be ſo 
that the Plow cannot paſs; for which Rear 
Rye ſhould be ſown in dry Land, and ind 
Weather, and the Wheat in moiſt; and hr 
fome have obſerved that in September, 16 
which was a very dry Seaſon, the Rye f 
then did very well, and came up preſs 
without Rain; but ſeveral Sowing of Wbet 
that time, becauſe it was the uſual Seaſon of 
Year, it remain'd in the Ground till Rain fell,whi 
did not happen before the latter end of 0H 
and then but part of it came up neither, be: 
it was muſty'd and ſpoiled by lying ſo long int 
Ground; and it's obſervable, that what came 
was chiefly on the ſides of the Ridges, fir t 
Ground was ſo dry, that the Rain could not per 
trate through the Top, and therefore rea! 
only to the Root of the Corn on the ſides t 
were but ſlightly cover'd; for this Reaſon ti 
Husbandmen having the whole Winter ben 
them, it had been much better if they had u 
ſown their Wheat, till they had ſome Rain tri 
But all Summer Corn does beſt in a dry lin 
except Black Oats, which require more moilur 
See Steeping of Corn, Seed, Ridge, &c. 


SOW-THISTLE in Latin Sonchus, à Put 
of which there are two ſorts, viz, the Har 
Thiſtle, and prickly Sow-Thiſtle. | 

The firſt has a Stem that grows a Cubit high, 
in every thing elſe is like the prickly Sow-Tiif 
except that its Leaves are ſmooth and with 
Prickles; and for the reſt there are two ( 
of them, which differ no otherwiſe, but that 
one has Leaves that are more indented than 0 
other: This Plant grows in Gardens, Vineſante 
and unfrequented Places: It Bloſſoms ina * 
and July: The ſmooth Sow-Thiſtle has 4 
ſame Properties as the other; it's ſaid if you 0 
it under a Siek Perſon's Pillow, and he .o 
nothing of it, it will expel his Fever: Ih 


the Hair fall o — 
The prickly Sow-Thiſtle has indented 2 


grows in the middle of the Ear has a Prefe- 


hollow, tender, brittle, full of Milky Juice, tr 5 
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mes of a dark Red; the Flowers are 
thoſe of Groundſel; they turn into 


he 4 low like 

7 Fi Plant grows in uncultivated Places, and 
wh We high Ways: It Bloſſoms in June and Tub, 
one 72 Juice of the prickly Sow. Thiſtle being drank, 
c, the Pains that gnaw the Stomach, and 
* cs much Milk: Being drank in ſome Wine, 


qualifies the Heat of the Stomach, and ſtops 
"(eſs and Vomiting 3 the Leaves of it being 
leu d, ſweetens a bad Breath, its Milky Juice or 
voillations Drop by Drop, are good for Aſthmas 
id Stranguries. 2 
SPADE, an Iron Inſtrument near Eight or 
ine Inches broad, and about a Foot long, pretty 
tin at the lower part and a little thicker at the 
oper, at the place where there is a hole, which 
key call the Socket, into which hole they put 
1 Handle near three Inches thick and three Foot 
xg; they make uſe of this Inſtrument to Dig, 
ut is, to ſtir and dreſs the Ground, by thruſting 
he Spade a Foot, more or lefs, into the Earth, 
1d ſo turn it up-ſide down, whereby they de- 
ſiroy Weeds, and at the ſame time prepare the 
round to bring forth ſeveral Roots, and other 
hings, for the uſe of Mankind, (c. 
SPANIEL; a Dog of which there are two 
forts, which ſerve neceſſarily for Fowling ; the 
it finds the Game by Land, and the other on 
the Water; the former play their parts either by 
ſvifrneſs of Foot, or by often gueſſing to ſearch 
our, and to ſpring the Bird for farther Hope of 
Reward, or elſe by ſome ſecret Sign and privy 
Token, diſcover the Place where they fall; the 
firlt kind of ſucii ſerve the Hawk, the ſecond the 
Train or Net : Now for the firſt ſort, rhey have 
no peculiar Name aſſign'd them, except they are 
umd after the Birds, which by natural Ap- 
pointment they are allotted to take, for which 
Conſideratiou ſome are calld Dogs for the 
Faulcon, the Pheaſant, the Partridge, and the like; 
tixy are commonly call'd by one Name, viz. 
Spaneels, as if originally they came from Spain. 
SFANISH-FLIES : See Cant harides. 
SPARAGRASS, a moſt delicate Garden 
Plant for the Kitchen, which grows in the Spring; 
tay the Induſtry and Ingenuity of Gardiners by 
the uſe of Hot Beds is ſuch, that they raiſe it in 
Winter; it ſends forth a Stem which has a thick 
op drawing to a point, which coming to open 
bots out many Branches, whoſe Leaves are 
{mall like thoſe of Fennel, but ſhorter : It pro- 
duces a ſmall Flower, from whence ariſe as it 
Were ſome Pearls, which at firſt are Green, then 
td, wherein the Seed is contain'd; the Root 
q it is Spungy, from whence proceed ſeveral 
Pllatures, or as it were Hairs ike Hellebore ; 
ountain and Marſh Sparagraſs are like the 
arden ones, 


Sparggraſs uſually with us is raiſed on a good 
s Soll, and at two Years Growth may be tranf- 
Planted into Beds, which with Dung mult be 
— order d, by digging firſt about two Foot 


=P and four wide, and made level at the Bot- 
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the Mould and fill them up; they are uſually 
lanted at about two Foot diſtance, in three or 
our Rows; and you muſt not cut them for 
the ſpace of Three Years, that the Plant may 
become ſtrong and not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe 
they will prove but ſmall ; but if they be ſpar'd 
for Four or Five Years, they will grow as big as 
Leeks ; the ſmall ones may be left that the 
Roots may become bigger, ſuffering thoſe that 
ſpring up about the end of the Seaſon to run into 
Seeds, and by this means it will exceedingly 
repair the Damage which you may have done to 
the Plants in reaping their Fruits. | 
When you have upon the Approach of Winter 
cut away the Stalks, the Bed muſt be cover'd 
with new Horſe Dung, four or five Fingers thick ; 
but ſome uſe Earth Four Fingers thick, and two 
Fingers thick of old Dung, which will preſerve 
them from the Froſt : The Beds are to be un- 
cover'd about the middle of March, and good Fat 
Mould about two or three Fingers thick muſt be 
ſpread over them, and the Dung muſt be pur in 
the Alleys or elſewhere, which will rot and be fit 
to rehew the Mould in the following Spring. . 
If the old Roots of this Plant be diſplanted about 
the beginning of January, and planted in an Hot Bed 
and well guarded from the Froſts, Sparagraſs may 
be ſoon had; when you cut them, remove a little of 
the Earth from about them, leaſt the others which 
are ready to peep be Wounded, and let them be cut 
as low as conveniently may be. | 
You muft cover the Bed for this Plant every 
Year with a little Earth, taken off from the Path. 
way, they inſtead of ſinking, being always riſing 
by little and little, and every two Years they are 
to be moderately Dung'd. | 1 
The Stems Yearly about Michaelmas are to be 
cut down, and the faireſt taken for Seed, and to 
have 'em come to bear, an Iron Fork, the Spade 
being dangerous, is to be imploy'd to draw them 
into the Nurſery Beds. | 3 
We have other Authors of Experience, who 
ſay, Sparagraſs Seed may be ſown about Micha- 
elmas, or early in the Spring; becauſe they lie 
long in the Ground before they grow; that when 
you break the Husk, you muſt waſh the Seed, 
which you are to dry before you ſow it : The 
Ground that they are ſown in, muſt be kept. 
clear of Weeds, that the Plant may neither be 
ſtary'd nor ſmother'd, and the ſituation of the 
Beds ſhould be temperate, neither too Dry nor 
too Wet, or Cold : And when the Beds are 
planted, a few Onions, Radiſhes or Lettice may 
be ſprinkled - the firſt Year, among the Plants ; 
but they muſt be drawn as ſoon as the Sparagraſs 
begins to ſpread. hon Re NS 
But as Sparagraſs is moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by 
Plants bought of the Gardiners of two or three 
Years Growth, who raiſe them on purpoſe for 
Sale, that will be found to be the moſt profi- 
table way : Their Roots muſt be ſpread as much 


Dung is the beſt Soil for them. 
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as may be in the planting of them: Butchers 


The moſt dreadful Enemy of this Plant are a 
dom, to mix ſome very good rotten Dung with ſort of Fleas, that faſten upon its ſhoots, me. 
| makes 
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| becauſe they have more of that Salt in them from 


SPA 


. 


makes it Miſcarry; and againſt which miſchief 
there has been no Remedy found neither at 
Home nor Abroad. 

As for the Qualities and Vertues of Sparagraſs 
they are abſterſive, and conſequently very good 
for the Obſtruction of the Liver, and for the 


Kidneys, they open the Body, purge the Breaſt, 


provoke Urine, increaſe the Seed, and eſpecially 
when they are eaten Hot with ſome Butter to 
them : They give the Body a good Smell, but 
an ill one to the Urine, and if eaten to exceſs, 
are the cauſe of Barrenneſs. 

W hoever eats Sparagraſs, will ſoon find the 
Nature of them, and that is, that they will make 
him Piſs ; but if you eat too much and too often 
of them, the Bladder may come to be ulcerated 
thereby; however they cure the Jaundice, and 
eaſe the Pains of the Sciatica : The Root does 
the ſame thing; but if you carry it about you, 
or drink of its Decoction, it will hinder Copula. 
tion and Conception; its Seed alſo provokes 
Urine, and ſtops the Bloody Flux, but if Dogs 
ſhould drink of its Decoction, they will dye. 

Sparagraſs is a delicious Fruit and wholſome 
for every Body, eſpecially when it is large 
and tender, ſweet, and not too much boil'd ; it 
will give a Sick Perſon an Appetite, if he takes 
it before Meals, make him Piſs, and remove the 
fore-mention'd Obſtructions; the Root of it being 
apply'd to the Teeth, eaſes the Tooth-Ach, and 
drys and faſtens looſe Teeth 3 being put into a 
Decoction and often drank, it diflolves the Stone 
and Gravel, gives the Patient's Face a good 
Colour, and all his Body a good Smell, except 
the Urine as already obſerv'd: Sparagraſs does 
not much agree with Cholerick People, but Old 
Men may eat it moderately. 

As the Tops of Sparagraſs eaten in any Quan- 
tity diſcover themſelves in the Smell of the 
Urine ; ſo their Roots are yet more Diuretick, 


whence they derive that Quality, than any part 
above Ground, into which it cannot riſe in ſuch 
Plenty as the Root it ſelf receives it from the 
Earth; and this may by the way paſs for a 
Reaſon, why moſt Roots are more endued with 
this Property than their Plants. This is deſervedly 
put amongſt the Five Opening Roots, and is a good 
Ingredient in all Compoſitions intended to cleanſe 
the Yiſcera, eſpecially where there Obſtructions 
threaten the Faundice and Dropſy : They are 
likewiſe good in many Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
as operating by Urine, are of Service in moſt ſuch 
Caſes, and are therefore with good Suceeſs joyn'd 
with PeCftorals in many Extemporaneous Pre. 
ſcriptions ; tho' they are a principal Ingredient] 


in the Syrop of Marſh-Mallows, yet Yan Helmont|graſs, and ſo on till the Pot be almoſt full ; l 


pretended to produce an Inſtance of theſe Breeding 
the Stone, and imagin'd by making the Urine 
Fetid, and ſubject to Putrify, they favour'd the 
Generation of ſuch Particles as bred the Stone. 
As for Sparagraſs in a Ragou, they boil em in 
Water, then take 'em out, and when drain'd, take 


* 2 
and ſerve em in with Sauce made of By 


Vinegar, Salt and Nutmeg, well mi "et 
| To have Sparagraſs like Small eg, Ge 
into little bits, blanch 'em in boiling . 
and dreſs em in a Copper. pan with ſome . 
and then putting ſome Milk and Cream to he 
ſeaſon the whole with Salt, a little Peppe 
ſome fine Herbs, and as ſoon as you judge mn 
Ragou enough, beat the Yolks of two Egg; + 
ſome Milk Cream, and pour the ſame upon . 
Sparagraſs, and when the Sauce is incorpacay 
ou = _—_ 2 the Table; you 
, UKewlſe make uſe of Spararraſs 1Tnifhin 
ſeveral Diſhes. e 1 
Sparagraſs with Cream, cut them into Cm 
| Pieces, and ſcald them a little in boiling Wig 
then let them be toſſed up in a Stew.Pan ih 
Freſh Butter or Lard, take care that the why 
Meſs be not too fat, then put into it ſome Wit 
and Cream, and ſeaſon it well, adding alf x 
Faggot of fine Herbs. It would he requiln 
before this Diſh is ſerv'd up, to beat a Yolk « 
two of Eggs, with Milk Cream in order to thicts 
your Sparazraſs : You may alſo ſerve up Hu 
graſs among Green Peaſe, with a green Cal 
of Peaſe-Cods ; then put a Cruſt of Bread in th 
middle, and garniſh your Diſh round with 2 
da Fambon, 

Sparagraſs with Natural Butter, boil em wit 
alittle Salt in Water, prepare a Sauce with Butt, 
Lale, Vinegar and Nutmeg, or White. Peppe, 
continually ſtirring it; and pour it upon tr 
Sparagraſs, when they are dreſs'd. 

Sparagraſs in Gravy ; dreſs em, cut into pi 
ces, with Lard, Parſley, Chervil chopt ml 
and a Cibolet, ſeaſon them with Salt and Nu. 
meg, and let 'em ſoak in a Pot over a gente 
Fire; then taking away the Fat, pour them 
ſome Mutton Gravy and Lemon Juice, and ſr 
it up with ſhort Sauce. 

Preſerving Sparagraſs, cut off the hard Stalls 
and give em one ſeething with Salt and But 
ter; throw them again into freſh Water, and 
them be drain'd ; when they are cold, put en 
into a Veſſel, wherein they may lie at their fil 
length, with ſome Salt, whole Cloves, gre 
Lemon, and as much Water as Vinegar, c 
them with melted Butter, putting à Linn 
Cloth between, and keep em in a temperit 
place in order to make uſe of them, let en e 
ſteep'd and boil'd. 
To Pickle Sparagraſs, take the ſmalleſt, cd 
them into ſeveral Slices, ſtrew upon them a 8 
deal of Salt and Clove groſly pounded, and pl 
them at length in an Earthen Pot that is leaded, 
let there be a Lay of Salt, then a Lay of S4 


firlt and laſt Lays muſt be Salt; then fill it wi 
good Vinegar and ſtop it cloſe: When Jou ® 
about taking them out, make uſe of a Sil & 
Wooden Spoon, and not of Iron; you mult . 
wiſe take care that you touch not the Vi"% 
with your Hand. 


care to ſtrew ſome fine Salt upon 'em; and when 


SPARROW, a finall Bird, dwelling 2 
d the like 


that is done, they range em orderly in a Diſh, Houſes, and frequenting Barn-doors, af Plz 
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ring Hedges; and when no 
that it grows ſcanty in the 
their former Habitations : 


- but upon the gathering in of 
be Hon they Gill retire into the Fields 
12 Suſtenance, and if any thing remote from 
ir uſual places of Abode, will in the Night 
te up their Lodgings or Rooſt in the Neigh- 


more Food is left, 
Fields, will return 
There are many 


vices found out, wherewith to catch Sparrows, 
d amongſt others, that call'd the Sparrow. Net, 
uſed after Sun-ſet, and before Sun-riſing, being 
e times when theſe Birds are at Rooſt. 

The Engine or Sparrow-Net js to be thus made; 
ſt have a long Pole, much like a Hawks-Pole, 
d there muſt be faſtned ſtrongly at the upper 
d, either with one, two, or more Grains, a 
nal, ſquare, croſs-piece of Wood, like unto the 
ad of an ordinary Hay-Rake, but much larger 
r length and fize, and of a little longer ſquare, 
cording to the following Figure. 


J 


Then take another Staff like 


t ee too and fro from 
taff, and 

ter, they may be both of one 
r otherwiſe they will be ou 


deffettual : Behold the manne 
decond Croſs. Staff. 


n 


unto this, but not 


ge one third in length, and join it to the lon- 
ter, with a ſtrong Cord ſo looſly, that it may fall 


the longer Croſs. 


and when both the Croſs-Staffs meet toge- 


equal Length and 


"8ht,and join together without any di erence ; 


t of order, and ſo 
r-and form of the 


Theſe two Croſs-Staffs being joined in this 
manner, fit to meet together, fix both to the one 
and the other, a large and wide Purſe-Net, ha- 
ving that liberty at the Top, that the Crofs-Staves 
may fall, and part the one from the other a pretty 
diſtance ; and the lower end of the Net muſt be 
ſtraight and narrow, and made faſt to the ſame 
Hole in the lower Croſs- Staff, to which the ſhort: 
er Croſs-Staff was before faſtned : Then take two 
ſmall Cords or Lines, which triuſt be faſten'd with 
Knots to each of the ſhorter Croſs.Staffs, paſſing 
thro the two Holes; and ſo thro' the Holes of 
the lower Croſs.Staff, throꝰ which they may go 
and come at pleaſure, and then ſhall the two ends 
of the Wards be tyed on a Knot together at ſuch 
an even diſtance, that the ſhorter Staff may fall at 
pleaſure from the lower, as far as is convenient, or 
the wideneſs of the Net permits ; and then ano- 
ther ſingle Ward being made faſt to the laſt Knot 
of the two Cords, which ſingle Ward always carry 
in your Right- Hand, draw the Croſs-Staves cloſe 
together, and cloſe up the Net as you find occa- 
ſion ; and make with it the Staves and Net to 
fly open and widen, as the Place requires where 
you are about to ſet it : Here follows the form 
and manner of the Sparrow-Net, as it is fix'd 
together. 


ö 
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This Sparrow-Net is to be uſed early in the 
Morning, or late at. Night, as already noted, and 
muſt be ſet or fix'd againſt the, Eaves of Houſes, 
Barns, Dove-Houſes, and fuch like Places, as alſo 
againſt Stacks of Corn or Hay ; and if they were 
Thatch'd, it would be better, and being ſet_cloſe 
againſt them, to knock and thruſt the Croſs-Staves 
cloſe againſt the ſame, making a Noiſe to force 
them to fly out into the Net, and immediately 
draw the long ſingle Line, and ſhut up the Croſs. 
'Staves cloſe, and ſo take the Birds out. | 
| The chief Benefit of this Net, is either to de- 
ſtroy the Sparrows that lye about your Yards, 
Orchards and Fields, devouring the Corn, and 
ſpoiling the Fruit; or for the Mewing of Hawks, 
or getting ſuch as are weak and ſick into ſtrength ; 


'So with this Net you may take. Mornings and 
Evenings fuch Quantities as are ſufficient to give 
em warm to your Hawks, which is a great Nou. 
riſhment, and makes em Mew faſter, See Bird. 
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SPAYING a SOW : See Som. 


SPEED, a Diſtemper in Black Cattle, and 
may well be ſo call'd, becauſe it either mends 
or ends them in Three Days Time : It proceeds 
from the Rankneſs of the Blood, and alſo for 
want of Bleeding; it takes them in the Hinder 
Parts, and is catching among Young Cattle, be. 
twixt one Year Old and Three, and none elſe: 
To Cure it they give them Salt and White Wine 
blended together; and for thoſe that are well, 
bleed em in the Neck Vein, but thoſe that are ſick 
muſt be bled very well in the Tail ; then caſt them 
and tye their Feet, and take a ſharp Knife and 
flit a hole Two Inches long, in the inſide of the 
Hinder Legs above the hollow of the Gambrel, 
ſtraight up and down, for fear of cutting any Vein 
or Sinew, and with your Finger make room to 
put in ſome Spear-Graſs, Salt and Butter, and 
take a Quart of Ale, and ſome Rice, Sage, 
Featherfew, and Spurge ground fſinall, put to 
the Ale, and give it warm to the Beaſt : But 
ou muſt not drive off the Cure above Twelve 

ours, for then they will be paſt it ; but if they 
are taken while they can ſtand, they are likely to 


be curable. 


SPELT or SPELT-CORN ; by ſome faid 
to be Beer-Barley, or Beer-Corn, in Latin Zea, 
is of two ſorts; the firſt has only one Seed in 
a Skin, and the other two; it's almoſt like Wheat, 
but the Stalk is ſmaller and ſtronger, the Ears are 
flat, having only Corns on two Sides, at the Top 
of which grow long and ſmall Beards : This 


Plant is ſown in the Fields, and is very common 
in 1taly, Greece, Sicily and Egypt. 


Spelt is of a drying Nature, it's of a midling 
Quality between Barley and Wheat, but not fo 


Nourithing ; the Bread made of it is light, plea- 
ſant to the Taſte, but hard of Digeſtion : If you 
boil it in ſome Vinegar, and form it into a 


Cataplaſm, it will cure the Leproſy and the like! 


Scurfs: They make uſe of its Decoction in 


Glyſters for the Bloody Flux: They make Beer 


of the Corn. 


SPIDER, an Inſet of which there are ſeve— 


ral ſorts, which differ as well in Shape as in 
Colour; ſome are ſmall, others thick, ſome others 
are ſhort, while there are thoſe which are large 
and long: They are no leſs remarkable for their 
Colours than their Form ; for there are thoſe that 
are Yellow, others Green, ſome are Brown, and 
others Grey; here and there you have Black, 
and others that are White; they may be alſo 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Places where they breed, and 
wherein they live, as Woods, holes in Trees, 
Gardens, Plants, Corners of Windows, Vaults, Ec. 

People generally have not only an Averſion 
for this Inſect on the Account of its Meaneſs, but 
alſo becauſe they take it ro be Venomous ; tho' 
it has nothing Poiſonous in it : If both the Wriſts 
be anointed with the Oil of Spider on the well 
Day, it is much commended for its Effects in the 
Cure of Agues: Nay, the Spider it ſelf will cure 
Quartans; for which end it muſt be bruiſed 
and apply'd to the Wriſt, or ſhut up alive in a 


to provoke Urine when drank, it ſtops a 198 


and Diſorders of the Kidneys, occation'd bi M9 


hinders the Hairs of the Eye-lids to fal 0%, 
makes em grow thicker : I 

to hinder the Lodging of it in the Bo. 
when you have a mind to cure Obſtructivns | 


for Sheep, that are incommoded with 
ons which muſt otherwiſe kill them; **: 
a Hens Quill or ſome other Birds, and git 
it in this Oil, put it up into the Sh&P> 9. 
and you muſt have a particular one for ele 


proach of the Fit; Ermullerys 
2 a * * cur'd all bort, A 
ing Fevers with Spiders reducd j p 
W inwardly. g Into Ponte, 
e Web of the Spider is vulne 
and conſolidating ; being apply'd to War 0 
ſtaunches the Blood; they uſe it for C. 
it muſt be put to the Wound as foo al 
receiv d, that it may not ſwell; it's alſo a 
the Wind Cholick, for if the Part be rubbel 
as much of it as amounts to the Bigneſs of an 
mix'd with a little Vinegar, and afterwards * 
it Hot to the Navel, it will force out the 1 

The way to deſtroy the Niches of Spider 
our Gardens, is to pour ſome Turpentine ( 
upon them. Some in France have made a for; 
Silk of Spiders Webs. 

SPIKENARD or LAVENDER-SPIKF: 
Plant that has ſeveral hard Branches like Wy 
and like thoſe of Roſemary ; the Lear 
longiſh, narrow, thick and copious, they 
ſtronger, larger, and whiter than thoſe of [ax 
der; at the top of the Branches grows the Flo 
like an Ear of Corn of a red Colour, with 
Square, and ſlender Pedicle: It grows natud 
upon ſtony and dry Hills, which are expoſ1 
the Sun, and partieularly in Languedoc, vi 
they alſo ſow it and tranſplant it into Cn 
It Blooms in the Months of June and 7 
This Plant is Opening, Digeſtive, and conſifs: 
ſubtil Parts; it's good for the cold Diſcaſs« 
the Brain; as in Apoplexies, Epilepſies Pills 
Lethargies and Convulſions; the Flowers d 
ſtrengthen the Stomach, remove the Obſtritli 
of the Spleen, and warm the Womb; th 
Decoction in Wine provokes Urine, and for 
the Menſes and After. burden. 

The Indian Spikenard is not the Ear tl 
grows upon the top of the Plant but the lu 
which is of that ſhape, becauſe it attrath 
Nouriſhment from certain ſmall Fibres, * 
are faſtned to the Root, as we ſee in Garlic 8 
Lilly Roots; this Ear is of an Iron Colout d 
Taſte, and has a Smell that is not diſagree 
It grows in the Mountains of India; it's d 
aſtringent, abſterſive, opening and fort 
Nature; it's good to digeſt cold Human 


when taken in Water, it takes a way loatills* 
Food, pains of the Stomach and Wind; K N 
the Jaundice, or the Qver-flowing of the 6 


ſticking there; it's put amongſt Artic 
* y 
t's given in Naas 


The Oil of Spikenard is a Soverelsh\'. 


they © 


Noltrils x 


in order to rub the Inſides of their 
Nut-ſhell, and ty'd to the Neck upon the Ap. [this Oil. 


SPINA 
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"AGE, in Latin Spinacia, a Plant that 
14 . about a Foot high; the Leaves 
| large, pointed, indented, and ſtick to long 
alks, of a dark green Colour ; the Flowers 
on Stamine-Wiſe, of a herby or purpliſh Co- 
ur, and grow along the Stems from the middle 
" the top: The Fruits grow in places ſeparate 
um the Flowers; they are Oval Capſulas -in 
ich of which you will find Seed which is almoſt 
und, tho' a little pointed. 3 
It does not appear that Spinage was known to 
e Ancients, unleſs it was by ſome other Name. 
This Plant is now very well known in Kitchen 
irdens, and is cultivated for the Kitchen. 
It's an. excellent Herb Crude or Boiled ; It's 
ultiply'd by the Seed only, deſcribed by our 
un Authors ſomewhat differently from M. Cho. 
% Gying that it is pretty big, horned, and 
riangular on two ſides, having its Corners very 
rp pointed and prickled : and that on the part 
which is oppoſite to thaſe two pointed Horns, 
it is like a Purſe of a greenifh Colour. 

This Plant requires the beſt Ground or elſe 
Furrows, in ſtraight Rows upon well prepar'd 
Beds, and this ſeveral times in the Year, begin- 
ping to ſow about the middle of Auguſt, and 
frihing about a Month after; the firſt are fit to 
de Cut about the middle of October, the ſecond 


that will remain after Winter, run up to Seed 
towards the end of May, and they are gather'd 
about a Month after. 
They require to be well Weeded, and if the 
Autumn proves very dry, it will not be amiſs to 
Water them ſometimes; they are never tranſ- 
planted : Their uſe is well known, they are 
fry wholſome to eat, when fry'd in their own 
Liquor, and then ſeaſon'd with Salt, Pepper or 
Cinnamon, or Raiſins with Verjuice, or the Juice 
of Oranges. 
M. Chomell ſays, the firſt Water Spinage yields 
Is not wholſome 3 they mollify the Belly, but 
they are Windy; their Juice is good againſt the 
ſinging of Scorpions and Venomous Spiders; a 
Water diſtil'd from em has the ſame Effect: 
— allwage the Roughneſs of the Throat, and 
«Wage of the Lungs ; the Water diſtill'd from 
them in the Months of April and May, when 
they are in Bloom, is good againſt Inflammations, 
Ereſypelas and Corroding Ulcers, if apply'd out. 
Wardly with a Linnen-Cloth. 
o hay 
— waſh'd into a Pot, to which add Water, 
utter, Salt, a ſmall Bunch of Marjoram, Thyme, 
* or Balm, with an Onion ſtuck with ſome 
el boil the whole together, and when the 
3 is half boiled, add ſome Sugar according 
* Diſcretion, as about half a Quarter of a Pound 
0 better, an Handful of dry'd Raiſins, and whole 
**. of Bread or Toaſts; finiſh the boiling of 
e Pottage and then dreſs it upon Bread Sippets. 
$ for Spinage in a Pan-Pie: See Tourte. 
SPINDLE-TREE or PRICK-WOOD, in 
ad has 1 Per il Tree as big as a En 
ike it; it begins to ſhoot in Sep- 
F 


in Lent, and the laſt in Rogation-Time: Thoſe 


e Spinage-Pottage, put ſome Spinage|J 


| 
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tember, and Bloſſoms in the Spring; the Flowef 
is like White Violets and has a bad Smell, whicti 
is injurious to thoſe that ſmell to it. The Fruit is 
Red, divided into four parts, and vulgarly call'd, 
the Prieſts Bonnet. It reſembles Jugeoline Cods ; 
they have the Seed inclos'd in them: The Wood 
is ale like the Fruit, | 72 
This Tree or Shrub grows every where in 
Hedges and Woods, Bloſſoms in April; and both 
its Fruit and Leaves will kill the Cattle which 
eat them, if they have not immediately a Looſ- 
neſs: It's ſaid if a Perſon takes but two or three 
Grains of this Fruit, that it will work with him 
upwards and downwards; the Decoction of the 
ſame Grains or Seeds, if you waſh your Head 
therewith, will make the Hair grow Yellow ; 
take away the Dandriff and kill the Lice, the 
Fruir being dry'd in an Oven and reduced into 
Powder, will alfo kill Lice. | 5 
The Wood of the Spindle. Tree is uſed for 
Bows to Violins, and by the Inlayer for its Colours. 
Inſtrument Makers likewiſe uſe it for Toothing of 
Organs, Virginal- Keys, Tooth-pickers, Spindles, 
Larding-pans, gc. | 
SPINDLING ; a Term in Gardening, and 
ſignifies the firſt Appearance or Putting. forth of 
Flower-Stems. 3 
SPIRIT of ROSES, an Operation conſiſting 
in the Exaltation of rhe Oily, Subtil, and Eſſen- 
tial part of the Roſe into a Liquor; for which 
take Fourteen or Fifteen Pounds of pale ſingle 
Roſes, which are moſt Odoriferous ; let the 
whole Heads be entire, that is, with their Husk; 
Cup, and little Butron, which Knob or Button 
containing Oily Parts is very proper for this Ope- 
ration, and that is the Reaſon why the Roſe is 
uſed entire: Bruiſe them well together, and put 
them into a very large Earthen Pot, becauſe of 
the Fermentation, which ſwells the Matter, whoſe 
Third Part at leaſt muſt remain Empty : Pour 
upon them Six Pints of the Juice of other Roſes 
of the ſame kind, which muſt firſt be heated, 
and mix'd with Half a Pint of Yeaſt, which con- 
taining a piquant volatile Salt, is very capable of 
ſetring the Bruiſed Roſes in Motion, and is onl 
added to forward Fertnentation : Stir all we 
together with a Stick, and =p the Pot cloſely ; 
then leave the Matter in Digeſtion in Hot Dun 
for three or four Days, or until it has acquirec 
the Scent of Wine; then put it into a Balneum 
Vaporis to be diſtill d, taking Care to cloſe the 
unctures, and to manage the Fire gently, that 
only the moſt Spirituous Parts may aſcend : When 
you have diſtil'd about fout Pints of Liquor, take 
away the Fire, withdraw the Recipient, and 
reftify what remains within that Matraſs, as in 
the Rectification of the Spirit of Creſſes which 
you may conſult, you ſhall have a Spirit of Koſes 


very Odoriferous and Inffamable, which muſt be 


kept in a Glafs Viol well ſtopt. | 

he Spirit of Roſes fortiftes and chears the 
Heart and Stomach, whether apply'd inwardly 
or taken outwardly : It is given to Men in Syn- 


copes and Palpitations, but it does not very well 


omen, becauſe it raifes Vapours in 
ITtttt 
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to Heat and Cold. 


and ſo diſtil the Spirit cum Balneo vaporis; and 


* 


n 


them: The Doſe is from Half a Dram to Two 
Drams in its own Water. | 

If you ſqueeze what remains in the Cucurbit, 
after the Diſtillation of the Liquor, and mix it 
with what remains in the Matraſs after the Recti- 
fication of the Spirit, you ſhall have a very good 
Roſe. Water. After the above- ſaid manner may be 
drawn the Spirit and Water of other Odori- 
ferous Flowers, Herbs and Seeds; but for as 
much as the moſt part of them have but little 
Juice, they muſt therefore be firſt moiſtened with 
Water or White Wine. | 

Fhe Spirit of Roſes may be alſo made after the 
following manner. Bruiſe Twenty or Thirty 
Pounds of Pale Roſes, until they become a Paſte, 
put it into a long Earthen Pot, ſuch as Butter is 
commonly kept in; lay above it common Salt 
powdered, a Finger deep, ſtop the Pot cloſe with 
a Cork and wet Clay or Pitch, then ſet the Pot 
in a cool place, and leave it there for two Months : 
After this open the Pot, and diſtill the Humidity 
of the Roſes by a Balneum Vaporis: What comes 
firſt is the Spirit, which mult be rectified as the 
former. 

SPIRIT-WEATHER-GLASS ; an Inftru- 
ment that has ſeveral uſes. 1. The ſudden Riſing 
of the Spirit in the Day-time in Summer, fore- 
ſhews an immediate Approach of Thunder and 
Storms of Rain; and in Winter Snow. 2. If it 
riſes much in the Day, and Falls but little in the 
Night, then the Day following will have exceſſive 
Heat, if not Thunder and Storms. 3. If it riſes 
never ſo little in the Night Time, expect next 
Day either Rain or Snow, as the Seaſon is. 4. If 
it Riſes more in the Day then it Falls in the Night, 
it is a Token that the Air is Temperate as 
5. If it falls in the Night- 
Time, and the Weather is fair, expect a Froſt 
next Night: The like alſo happens generally 
when the Liquor is very low. 6. The more it 
riſes and falls at any Time, the more remarkable 
will the Change of the Weather be which follows. 

All the other Uſes are only to ſhew the pre- 
ſent Temper of the Air, as to Heat and Cold: 
And it may alſo be farther added here, that 
theſe Glaſſes might be made as ſtrong as the 
Tube of a Quick-filver Weather-Glaſs, provided 
the Ball be proportionable to the Bore only ; per- 
haps, if the Glaſs were thicker, they would not 
move ſo nicely ; but this would not ſignify much, 
becauſe little Judgment can be made from ſmall 
Alterations. 

SPIRIT of WINE; the Oily Part of Wine 
rarify'd by acid Salts.: Fill a great Matraſs with 
a long Neck half full of Brandy, and having, fit. 
ted a Head and Recipient to it, let the Parts of 
theſe Veſſels that joyn together be exactly luted; 
put your Matraſs upon a Pot half full of Water, 
place the Pot upon another moderately heated, 


a 


that which riſes up pure, will be ſeparated from 
its Flegm, and continue the ſame Degree of Fire, 
till no more diſtils, and you will have a Spirit 
free from Flegm in the firſt Diſtilling: They ex. 


ring which the Salt of Tartar will impregnitt 


Some ſmall Quantity of the Salt of Tartar m4 
be mix'd therewith ; but it will be of no Fre) 


diflolves Tumors and Defluxions, hecauſe it no: 
only opens the Pores, and makes Wa) 


diſſolves and rarifies the groſs ones, tl 
may be in a Condition to be rouz'd by 


the Brandy, and throw away the Blegn ny 


remains in the Bottom of the Limbec, 3 uf 
they likewiſe diftil to half of the Spire © 
had been diſtill'd, and rejet the Big. 8 
continue theſe Rectifications, till putting bh 
a Spoonful of the Spirit, the whole burn, 
the Flegm remains. J 
But as this Operation is very tedious, ang th 
you can ſcarcely in eight or nine Times rePeat 
ing of theſe Diſtillings, have a Spirit of jy 
without Flegm, let your Fire be never 5 litt 
Artiſts have found out a tall Machine, which 
reaſon of its Circumvolutions they call a Serpent 
they fit it to a Cucurbit containing Brandy in 
and the Top being made like a Tunnel rein 
the Head, to which having fitted a Recigi 
and luted them exactly, they put the Veſt ug 
on a ſmall Fire: The Spirits of the Wine yi 
mount with this gentle Heat; but the Flegnk, 
ing heavy will not riſe ſo high; thus you hae! 
Sprrit of Wine freed from Flegm the firſt Tine 
But becauſe it is difficult to convey this Mache 
into the Country, and other Places, wher 
they would have Spirit of Wine, and belids 
that is ſubject to grow looſe in the Joining 
through the Violence of the Spirits, they har 
berhought themſelves of another Method to gr 
this Spirit; for provided there is a Matraſs a 
a Head, you may diſtil it, and have alſo th 
which is as good as that by the Serpent; ad 
there is no Reaſon to fear that the Spirit (houlf 
get out of the Veſſel any where, provided it c 
well luted. | | 
Several have purfued a Method of making $i 
rit of Wine without any Fire, and the ſaci 
very eaſy ; they put two or three Pounds of vil 
of Tartar, calcin'd and well dry'd, into a Gla 
Cucurbit, and pour upon it ſome very old in 
Brandy, riſing about the Thickneſs of five or fl 
Fingers; they ſtir the whole with a wooden 
dle, and ſuffer it to lye by ſo about an Hour, a 


with the Flegm, that is, in the Brandy, and th 
Spirit of Wine remain pure; they ſeparate en 
by pouring the Spirit off gently, or by filtrating; 


dice to it. | | 
Spirit of Wine is very good in Lethargics 1 
Apoplexies, becauſe it puts the Spirits 1009 
greater Motion than they were before: But 48 
cording to all Appearance, theſe Diſtempets 4 
cauſed by ſome Obſtructions, which hinder ' 
Courſe of the Spirits in the Brain; this Spit 
imparts new Vigour to them, by diffolving 
ſubduing thoſe tartarous Viſcocities which 7 
their Paſſages 3 they give the Patient . 
Spoonful of it; they likewiſe rub the 9 
Breaſt and Face therewith : This Spirit lies 


of [ 
t it allo 
t tne 


the Ma. 


moſt ſubtil Humours to come out; bu 


tract by Diſtilling about half of the Quantity of 
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ns, provided it be preſently ap- 
. * it 5 bs for the fiery Bodies that 
ny jn to come out at the Pores. | 
-p|RT.NET ; a Device wherewith to take 
t Filh as well as ſmall; the ſame being alſo 


n by other Names; this is a common Sort 
Vet, whoſe Figure is here repreſented, 
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The Meſhes of this Net muſt be made indif. 
rent large, that you may the more eaſily lift 


a out of the Water, or elſe great Fiſh will be 
ng We to leap over it; you muſt alſo do thus: 
bar te 2 Needle and Thread, which draw thro? 
) of Sides of your common Earth-Worms, but in 
n manner as not to hurt them much, to 
tu End that they may ſtir with their Heads and 
i iis with Strength and Vigour, that the Fiſh 
ul the Sight of 'em may imagine they are at Li- 


ty: then tying both Ends of the Thread to- 
her, hang it at Q, juſt over the Middle of 


wet, within eight Inches of the Bottom: 
lc 1 Wo! muſt moreover have a long Pole, as O, 
Vit PN, and within a Foot of the ſmaller End, 
za Wn two croſs Sticks of the Net, in ſuch a 
a naer, that they may hang about two Inches 


e from the Pole, that ſo the Net may play 
* b.tter, When you put the Net into the Wa- 
„Habe a little daſhing Noiſe therewith ; for 
e Fiſh are very inquiſitive after ſuch Novel- 
and co ing to ſee what the Matter is, will 
"ive the Rowling of the Worms; then they 
Il chaſe after the ſmaller Fiſh, and each at his 
de begins to pull for the Worms: You may know 
re are great ones, and good Store of them 
their pulling and tugging the Net; upon 
lich the great End of the Pole muſt be clapp'd 
"wen your Legs, and a ſudden Mount with 
th Hands given to the Net, and you may be 
It of all within the Compaſs of it: In holding 
* Net, it ſeems to be moſt for your Eaſe to 
= End reſt ſtil between your Legs, with 
N Hands a little extended on the Pole, for 
ate ſupporting it; and let it ſometimes be 
Ad flat on the Ground, as the Place 


MMITING ; a natural Action, and when: 


ein Moderation contributes to Health ; and 
my 1 when a Perſon has a Difficulty of Spit- 
h et him take half a Pint of Hyſop, four 
of Colts-foot, one Leaf of red Cabbage, 


a {one freſh 


Butter, about the Bigneſs of a 


half of Water, in an Earthen Pot that is very 
clean, till half of it is waſted; then ſtrain and 
keep it in a Bottle; let the Patient take a ſmall 
Glaſs of this Liquor two Hours before he eats 
any Thing, in the Morning as ſoon as he awakes, 
adding a little Sugar to. ir, and let him do the 
ſame when he to Bed. 5 3 

You may make a Syrup of the ſame Decoction. 
without Butter, adding thereto half a Pound of 
Sugar, and two Ounces of Honey; that is, ſo 
. to each Pint, or Pint and an half of De. 
coction. 


ten befalls Mankind; the Blood which comes out 
of the Mouth, if it proceeds from the Oeſophaguni, 
which is the Channel appointed for the Patlage 
of the Victuals, or from the Stomach, Lungs, 
Tracheal Artery, or the Breaſt, ought to alarm 
us much more, than when it comes from the 
LL the Pallate, Gums, or Cavity of the 

oſe. . | 2 

If it proceeds from the Oeſophagum, tho' the 
Quantity is uſually but ſmall, yet the Efforts are 
great, by reaſon of the Delicateneſs of the Veins : 
Beſides, the Vomiting is violent, and the Pain 
acute, when the Perſon ſwallows any Thing. | 

When this Spitting of Blood comes from the 
Stomach, a Reaching to yomit precedes it; by 
which he brings up curdled Blood, with an excre- 
mentitious Matter. 5 

It ſometimes happens a Perſon brings up Blood 
after he has taken ſome Phyſick, or ſome other 
violent Remedy, or after having received ſome 
Blow; then it will be black and grumous; and 
7 _ feel a Pain very near the Place where the 

vil is. 

If it proceeds from the Tracheal Artery, it is 
hot, and of a Vermillion Colour, mix'd with a 
little Corruption, and never unattended with a 
ſmall Cough, which cauſes Pain enough. 

If it comes from the Lungs, there will be but a 
ſmall Quantity at a Time, but the ſame will be 
red, ſubtil, vermillion'd, boiling and frothy, and 
the Party will feel no Pain. 


When it is carry'd from the Breaſt to the 


Lungs, tho' it comes out but in a ſmall Quan. 
tity, yet it is with Pain, and looks black, thick, 
and rugged, and is attended with a violent 
Cough. WV 

If it deſcends from the Cavity of the Noſr. 
into the Breaſt, he will perceive it by a ſort of 
tickling, or ſome Drop of Blood, which comes 


| out of the Nofe before: If it falls into the Tra- 


cheal Artery, it cauſes a ſmall Cough, and it 
may be ſtopp'd with a little thick Wine wherein 
a hot Iron has been ſquench'd 3 or with Conſerve 
of Roſes; or elſe the Patient may drink a Glaſs 
of Plantane Water, wherein may be put a little 
Goosberry Jelly, or a little Sugar or. Honey : 
Honey is belt for thoſe who are advanced in Years. 

When the Mg of Blood is attended with 
no Fever, it is a good Sign; for it may be ftop- 
ped with a little Coral reduc'd to Powder, or a 
ſmall Bolus, or Maſtick, mix'd with a little Con- 


i it; let all of 


them be boil*d in a Pint and an 


ſerve of Roſes; but if otherwiſe tis a bad Sign. 
Terre x When 


SPITTING of BLOOD; a Dſtemper that of. 
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When Women have conſiderable Overflowings, 
if they happen to vomit Blood, that will ſtop 
them preſently. 

There is more Danger in Spitting of Blood, 
when Perfons are young, then when in Years. 

W hen a great Vein happens to be opened or 
broke, the Heart will be ſtifled therewith, and 
the Strength failing, Death enſues. 

Thoſe who are ſubje& to ſpit Blood, ought 
not to mind that which is red. 

In all Spirttings of Blood, it is neceſſary that 
the Parties ſhould forbear Talking, reſt quiet, 
have moderate Reſpiration, and ſometimes open 


a Vein; but they ſhould not have much Bleed} Hardneſs which recoits, and the Paticnt « 


taken from them at a Time. 

If a Veſſel is broken, or much open'd, by a 
Defluxion of a ſharp and ſalt Humour, they muſt 
uſe the greateſt Precaution in Bleeding, and take 

away but little Blood. 

If Bleeding has not ſoon a good Effect, Cup- 
ping-Glafles may be apply'd to the Groins and 
Buttocks; or elſe the Thighs muſt be bound 
with firong Ligatures; and let the Party by In- 
tervals drink the Syrup of Pomegranates, or of 
Quinces, Myrrh, dry'd Roſes, or Goosberries 
beaten with Plantane, Purſlain, or Solanum Wa— 
ter; or elſe let him ſwallow in half a Glaſs of 
the Juice of Sorrel, an Ounce of Syrup of dry'd 
Roſes, or Roſe-Honey. 

Two or three Days after, let him be purg'd 
with two Drams of the Bark Citrin Mirobolanum, 
wherein you are to diſſolve an Ounce of the 
Syrup of purgative Roſes; or let him have an 
Ounce of fine Caſſia, with a Dram of Rhubarb 
reduc'd to Powder, in a Glaſs of Plantane Water, 
or its Decoction; or elſe an Ounce of Manna, 
with as much of the Syrup of Succory, compound. 
ed or attempered, with a Decoction of two Ounces 
of Tamarisk : After purging, they may uſe the 
following Receipts. 

Take two Ounces of Gum Traganth, two 
Drams of Bole, one Dram of Terra Sigi lata, 
Maſtick and Coral, half a Dram of each ; re- 
duce the whole into a Powder ; add thereto two 
Ounces of Conſerve of Roſes, and as much of 
the Syrup of Pomegranates or Goosberries : Let 
the Doſe be a ſmall Quantity, about the Bigneſs 
of a ſmall Nut, and uſe it Morning and Even- 
ing. Or elſe, dilute half a Dram of Coral in a 
Glaſs of the Water of Crefles, and let him take 
it faſting ; others preſcribe ſoon after the Spit- 
ting of Blood, to take ani Ounce of the Juice of 
Plantane, with as much of that of Purſlane, where. 
in you ſhall ſteep a Dram of Coral, and half a 
Dram of Honey-Stone reduced to Powder. 

Some order Mouſe-Turd and Aniſeed, of each 
half a Dram, reduc'd into Powder, to be mix'd 
with a Glaſs of Plantane Water, and give it the 
Patient faſting : There are thoſe who preſcribe 
two Drams of Egg Shells well pulyeriz'd in three 
Ounces of Plantane Water, adding thereunto an 

Ounce of the Syrup of dry'd Roſes. 

SPLEEN ; a Part in our Bodies deſtin'd to 
receive melancholick Juice, as well for its own 
Nouriſhment, as to ſeparate it from the Blood: 


Liver, being made in the 


ll 


— 


it draws it from the Liver by a Vertue tin 


altogether natural to it. 
It is ſituated on the left 8 


ide oppoſite (0 the 
Pu pe” Form of 2 Next 
Tongue; it is raiſed up on that Side wh 
touches the falſe Ribs, and hollow or emen 
that by which it ſupports itſelf on the Va 
It conſiſts of ſpungy Fleſb, of ſeveral Var 
Arteries, a thin Skin, and ſmall Filament | 
Nerves : The Subſtance thereof is ſoft u 
and ſpungy. 
Thoſe who are troubled with the Spl by 
a Heavineſs and a Pain in the left Side, wit 


lie upon it: If inſtead of this reeoiling Hin 
there be no more than a Tumour, the Puri 
ſoft and yielding when it is touch d. 

He breathes with Difficulty, has a leade f 
lour, is droughthy in the Day-time, and (a 
much in the Night-time. 

His Gums are raw, the Mouth has an il Sa 
and the Legs have often Ulcers upon then ;1 
Veins are thick and extended, and thoſe on 
left Side appear black; moreover the Ui 
tawney-colour'd ; he bleeds often at the No 
his Cods grow big, and his Feet ſwell nt 
Evening. 

Melancholick People are generally plenei 
as are alſo thoſe who drink much Watert 
groſs Food, much raw Fruit, Herbs, or Leguns 
ſo are ſuch as live in moiſt Places, or thoſe th 
are low of Situation and gloomy. 

A Perſon may alſo continue ſplenetick, af 
long Sickneſs, by the Suppreſſion of the Ik 
or Menſes, by the Obſtruction of the Lind 
ter a Quartan Ague, or by being too much b 

If the melancholick Blood comes to diſz 
it ſelf into the Veins that paſs to the Fundm 
it will cure the Patient; but if it falls upott 
Liver, it cauſes a Dropſy, if upon the Lag 
the Tiffick or Conſumption ; and if on the 
a Pleuriſy, and terrible Indiſpoſition; and 
the grand Artery, a Palpitation. | 

The Spleen is much more predominant, w# 
more troubleſome to cholerick than flieg 
People; Joy and Gaiety diminiſh the # 
whereas Vexation encreaſes it; thoſe vio 
ſubject to Rheums do not become ſpleneticl. 

If a Perſon who is troubled with the a 
ſeiz d with a Bloody Flux, it is a good Wi 
becauſe the Load that oppreſſes him b 
charg'd thereby; but then it is to be wilt 
it do not laſt long, for fear it might be att® 
with other evil Accidents, as a Dropſy ot * 
tory, both which are mortal. 
If the Patient's Water continues for * 
Time to be clear and tranſparent, it * 
Symptom for him; on the contrary, the 
and thicker it is, the ſooner he will be cu o 

The Spleen is ſubject to Obſtructioas 
Schirrus. | e Parh 

The Spleen as well as other natur 1 7 
the Body, is ſubject to a Phlegmon, Which 


Abundance of Blood, that is extream') "het p 
boiling, that falls upon ſome Part or 0, 
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were forms a Tumout, which extehds it ſelf, and 
uſes 2 Fever, attended with Heat, Heavineſs, 
ode ſenſible Pain in it when touch'd. 
When the Spleen is affected, they uſe the ſame 
medics to it, as they do to an Inflammation of 
de Liver; eſpecially you muſt he ſparing of 
leeding, and fo far as to open the Vein which 
between the little and the Ring Finger, and 
the Patient drink Barley Water made with a 
le Cinnamon and Wine, and rub the diſtem- 
»d Side with Oil of Roſes, Camomile, and 
lower-de-Luce, of which you are fo take an 
| Quantity. 
ur > the Indiſpoſitions of the Spleen, when 
hey are inveterate, are cur'd with Difficulty : 
the Inflamation of the Spleen turns into a Suppu- 
tion, it is mortal: The Inflamation which ſeizes 
pon the upper Part of the Fpleen, is more to 
fear'd than that which ſeizes the lower Part. 
There is not ſo much Danger when the Liver 
iſcharges it ſelf upon the Spleen, as when the 
pen diſcharges it ſelf upon the Liver. : 
A long Looſeneſs in a Perſon troubled with 
he Spleen threatens a Dropſy, and even Death. 
If in an Inflammation of the Sp/zen, the Patient 
ds at the right Noſtril, and that he has a 
woſeneſs on the Day of the Criſis, it is a good 
en; when the Patient makes thick Water, 
here is no Danger, but if it be clear much is to 
fear'd. 
The Obſtruction of the Spleen is a Diſtemper, 
hich feizes upon the Conduits and Pores, thro' 
ich the Blood before was drawn and puri- 
J, in order to nouriſh the Body. : 
He that knows the Cauſes of the Obſtruction of 
e Liver, eannot be ignorant of that of the 
pleen, which can proceed from no other than 
melancholick, groſs and earthy Humour, which 
be Spleen draws, and cannot ſend back, whereby 
Stop is put to its Functions. 
As foon as a Perſon is ſeiz d with this Diſtem- 
r, you may diſcern it by his ſad, penſive, and 
plt down Look, an unnatural Colour, a Pain in 
de left Hypochondria, Difficulty of Breathing, 
lrbulent Dreams, ſometimes a very great Sto- 
ach, or one much diminifh'd, or quite loſt ; 
the Swelling of the Feet, and of the. Breaſt 
er Eating, and by a Cough that increaſes in 
de Intervals. | | 
But if it falls upon the Stomach, it occaſions 
d Hardneſs there, not from its own Nature, for 
's thin and ſoft, but from that which is foreign 
"I, which is altogether thick and earthy. 
Several Inconveniencies ariſe from the Ob. 
lions of the Spleen ; In the firft Place, the 
doc is impair'd, by being not purify'd of its 
Mo and conſequently the Liver weaken'd ; 
— it cauſes a Quartan Ague, Hectick 
uc d Dropſy; the ctearer the Urine is of a 
on troubled with the Spleen, the worfe it is. 
M Jou have ſet forth to you all the fenſi- 
. of a real Obſtruction of the Spleen ; 
the Fil be cur'd as well by Bleeding in the Arm 
d elfeck Ie 1 5 certain * 
I 
VOLL II. and t e ſame mult b 


* 


repeated as the Party's Strength will allow, or 
elſe have Recourſe to Barley Water, Purgings, a 
Regimen of Life, and external Remedies. - | 
tiſſanes are made with an Ounce of the Bark 
of Caper, half an Ounce of Tamarinds, a hand- 
ful of Hart's Tongue and Bugloſs, half an hand- 
ful of Camedris, as much of the Flowers of Broom 
and of the Root, half an Ounce of Fennel Root, 
two Drams of Liquoriſh and Aniſe, all boil'd in 
ſix Paris Pints of Water, conſum'd to two Thirds, 
and after it is ſtrain'd and cool, give the Patient 
a Glaſs thereof in the Morning faſting, in the 
middle of the Day, between Meals, and in the 
Evening; continue to do ſo for a Week or two, 
and if the Seaſon of the Year be ſo, that =_ 
cannot have theſe Herbs, diflolve in ſome Mut- 
ton Broth, or that of an old Cock, a Dram of 
Cream of Tartar, with fifteen Grains of the Salt 
of Wormwood, or of Tamarinds, which he muſt 
take Morning and Evening for ſeven or eight 
Days; then purge him once or twice a Week 
with a Medicine prepared after this Manner. 
Take half a Setier of a Decoction of Polypo- 
dy, in which infuſe for a whole Night in hot 
Aſhes, three Drams of Sena, and one Dram of 
Aniſe; when the whole has been ſtrain'd, add 
to it half an Ounce of double Catholicon, with 
as much of the Confection call d Hamech; and 
when you have divided the ſame into two Doſes, 
let him take them at an Hour's Diſtance one 
from another, and two Hours after the laſt Doſe, 
give him ſome Broth, wherein a Dram of Cream 
of Tartar has been diſſolv'd, or elſe add to it 
half a Glaſs of the Juice of Chervil. 
\ Thoſe who had rather be purg'd by way of 
Bolus, let them take twenty Grains of the Pow- 
der of Ivy, fifteen Grains of Agaric, as much of 
Sena reduc'd into fine Powder, with a little Sy- 
rup or Comſiture to make it up. | 
At the ſame Time apply to the Spleen either 
a Plaiſter made of Melilot, Mucilage, or Dia- 
chilum ertatum; or let the Patient inake uſe of 
the following Ointment; | 
Take an Ounce and an half of Flower-de-luce 
Oil, an Ounce of the Oil of Rue, and of Capers, 
three Drams of Goats Dung, a Dram of Saffron, 
and an Ounce of Wax; melt the whole together, 
and rub the left Side with it all over Morning 
and Evening, and ſpread a Leaf of Paper upon it. 
And to ſtrengthen the natural Heat, as much 
as poſſible, let the Patient make uſe of Treacle, 
Orvietan, or the Confection of Alkermes, Con- 
ſerve of Buggloſs Flowers, or the Roots of An. 
gelica preſerv'd. . 
They muſt not eat groſs and undigeſted Food, 
as that of Gammon, Hares, Ducks, and the like; 
neither muſt they eat -Legumes, fuch as Beans, 
Lentils, Parſnips, Red-beet, Turnips and Carrots. 
As to their Drink, they may uſe Wine mo- 
derately, Water, wherein a hot Tron has been 
quench'd, or into which a piece of red-hot Gold 
has been thrown: They may from time to time 
drink ſome Hypocras, provided you add to it a 
very little Vinegar; all other Liquors will be 
injurious, | 1 1 
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But if the Ohſtruction of the Spleen proceeds 
from drinking a deal of cold Water, or having lived 
a little abſtemiouſly, the Patient may take the 
fallowing Pills in the Evening as he goes to Bed, 
or before Supper; 

Take three Drams of finely ſearc'd Aloes, as 
much of Rhubarb and Agaric, twenty Grains of 
black Pepper, and a Grain of Rue, or Agnus 
Coſtus ; the whole being reduced into a fine 
Powder, make a Maſs thereof with a little Oxy- 
mel : The Doſe is a Pram once or twice a 
Week ; bur if the Obſtruction proceeds from an 
Ulcer, or perfectly form'd Schirrus, both the 
one and the other, in the Opinion of De /a Haye 
and others, are incurable, 

A Schirrus frequently ſucceeds a Phlegmon, 
to which a preſent Remedy muſt be uſed ; and 
therefore you muſt in the very Beginning apply 
a Cauſtick to the Place where it is form'd, or 
elſe make uſe of the following Plaiſter ; 

Take two Ounces of Gum Armoniac, and the 
ſame Quantity of Sagapenum ; diflolye them in 
a. Chopine of the Juice of Hemlock, and half a 
Setier of Vinegar ; after both the one and the 
other. Liquid is conſum'd, and if nothing remains 
but the Gums, ſpread them upon a piece of 
Leather, of the ſame Extent with the Sore, 
and let the Plaiſter remain on till it falls off 
of it ſelf. Inſtead of the Juice of Hemlock, you 
may take that of Cabbage, and you may make 
uſe of the Hemlock Plant alone when it is pure 
and green, cut ſmall and beaten; apply it to 
the Spleen, when a little ſuppled, and renew it 
often; or elſe take ſome Muſtard-Seed, which 
after you have beaten with large Figs, apply it 
by way of Poultis, and cover it with a Linnen- 
Cloth ſteep'd in the Juice of Nettles. : 

Theſe Remedies are to be accompany'd with 
a Barley-Water, which muſt be uſed for ſeveral 
Days, and muſt be prepar'd in the Manner fol- 
lowing; . 

Take an Handful of Hyſop, the ſame Quan. 
tity of Agrimony, and as much of the Leaves 
of white Nettles; boil them together in four 
Paris Pints of Water, till half of it is conſum'd; 
then ſtrain the Decoction, and while it is yet 
boiling, add to it an Ounce of Rhubarb, half 
' beaten, with as much Cinnamon; ſuffer it to in- 
fuſe a whole Night upon hot Embers, after 
which. train off it into two Glaſſes every Evening, 
and drink the firſt at Five a-Clock, and the other 
at Six a-Clock, and ſup fome Broth at Eight. 

Then let the Patient purge for this Schirrus, 
from time to time, with half an Ounce. of double 
Catholicon, and an Ounce of the Confection of 
Hamech, diſſolv'd in a Glaſs of Succory Water, 
or a Decottion of Polypody. 

In the Intervals, take either Treacle, Or. 
vietan, or the Confection of Alkermes : This 
alſo will bring down the Menſes, and make the 
Piles run, if they are ſtopp'd; and as to the Re- 
gimen, the ſame is to be obſerv'd, as in the Ob- 
ſtruction of the Spleen. 

Thoſe who are inclin'd to be troubled with 


on his Shank-Bone, and ſpoils the Shape of i 
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P in a Bottle; g 
Root of Blk, 


| y Experience, t 
who without any Averſion have — — 9 


to time the Liver of an Aſs, or a youn 
have been perfectly cur'd of the ler; b le 
thoſe who have in half a Glaſs of Oxymel drat 
a Powder made of the Fleſh of a Mouſe ſons 
Mornings faſting ; to this End they put (© 
Mice into an Earthen Pot, to be dry'd nest th 
Fire, after they have firſt cut off their Heads 
If the Schirrus becomes incurable, the Bi 
will become lean, becauſe it hinders the Ny 
riſhment to paſs into the ſeveral Parts they 
If the Schirrus has a Senſation or Feeling, i n 
be eafily cur'd: If a Bloody-Flux comes UM 2 
Schirrus of the Spleen, it will cure it, pi 
it be of no long Duration; for otherwiſe it thraty 
the Patient with a Dropſy, and with Death, 
SPLEEN WORT, or MILTWORT, in 1 
Hemionitis ; a Plant that has Leaves like th 
Dracunculus, but larger, made in the Form d: 
Creſcent, and curl'd ; it has ſeveral ſmall Run 
which ſtick to one another; it ſhoots forth u 
ther Stem, Flowers, nor Seed, and has a row 
Taſte ; it grows in ſtony, moiſt Places, as in Gm 
to's, the Ruins of Rome and other Places in l,; 
it holds all the Winter, and produces new Les 
in April. | 
It is of an aſtringent bitter Quality, and, bn 
drank in Vinegar, is a ſovereign Remedy ain 
the Hardneſs and Obſtruftions of the Spleen. 
SPLENTS ; a Diſeaſe in a Horſe, beings 
callous, hard, and inſenſible Swelling, that br 


Ccordi 
or th 
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Leg when it grows big: To cure this Evil, ts 
Hair muſt be thav'd away, and the Swelling wü 
and beat with the Handle of the Shoeing tl 
mer, till it be foften'd ; then they burn tis 
or four Hazel.Sticks, while the Sap is in ti 
and chafe the Splent with the Juice or Vil 
that ſweats out at both Ends, applying it  M 
as they can without burning the Part; 
which they rub or bruiſe the Swelling with er 
of the Sticks, and continue frequently to tin 
the hot Juice upon the Part, but not ſo wt 
to burn it, and rub till till it grows ſoft; 
they dip a Linnen-Cloth five or fix Times 
bled in the Hazel-Juice, as hot as they an © 
dure it upon their Hands, and tying it up® 
Splent, ſuffer it to remain there four and! v 
Hours: In the mean time, the Horſe mul 
kept in the Stable, without ſuffering him 1 
led or rid to Water, during the Space ® * 
Days; at the End of which the Spſent . 
diſſolved, and the Hair will come os. x 
time after: It the Hazel be not in the full 91 
will not operate ſo effectually; beter * 
may be uſed; but the Part muſt be rub 1 K 
bruis'd with more Vehemence : If the Jp 
not quite taken away, but only lefſen'd, te 


the Spleen, may drink out of a Cup made of the 


Operation a Month after. lune 
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Remedy is that in April or M, from any piece of the remaining Splint, but alſo 
oy a little, black, longiſh Inſect, about heal it 8 6 | my. . 
Foot of the Stalk of the bulbous Crow. foot: To remove the Splint and leave no Scar be. 
g no bigger than a ſmall Bean, without Wings|hind, take a red Hazle-Stick, about the Bigneſs 
+ has Legs; and it is ſo hard, you can ſcarce of one's Thumb, a quarter of a Yard long, and 
\iſz it between your Fingers: Mix three or| having knock'd and beaten the Splint very well 
Hundred of them with old Hog's Greaſe in|therewith, take and cut one End very ſmooth, 
Pot, which cover very cloſe, till they are quite|ſtick a Needle in the Pith of it, leaving out fo 
ad. and with Greaſe ſtamp them to an Oint- much of the Point thereof as will prick thro' the 
nt, which will be the better the longer it is] Skin, which you muſt prick full of Holes; then 
pt: Now the Sptent having been ſoftened and] take ſome of the Oil of Peter, with which rub 
ccd after the uſual Manner, apply the Oint-|it all over, bathing with a hot Fire-Shovel four 
t to the Thickneſs of a French Penny, with|or five Days together. = 5 
red-hot Fire- Shovel held over it, to make it]! Here it is to be obſery'd, that you may ſtop 
nk in; it will draw out a red Water, which af-|the falling down of new Humours, to the Place 
eight or nine Days time will turn to a Scruf, affected, by binding Plaiſters, as Pitch, Roſin 
Scab, which will afterwards fall off; but be-] Maſtich, red Lead, Oll, Bole Armoniack, and 
re the applying of this Ointment, tis neceſſary the like. Then to draw out Matter which is 
) ſoften the callous or hard Swelling firſt, with | gathered, uſe Drawing Simples, as Wax, Tur- 
Poultis made of two Ounces of Lilly Roots, | pentine, (ge. and laſtly, to dry up the Relicts, 
s much of Marſh-Mallows, of Leaves of Mal-Juſe Drying Powders, as Honey, Lime, Oyſter- 
ws and Violets two handfuls each, one handful | ſhells, Soot, fc. You muſt alſo know that all 
Dill, of wild Majoram, of wild Penny-Royal, |Splints, Spavins, and Knobs, muſt be taken away 
r Cora Mint: Let the Roots be boil'd in Wa- at the Beginning. | | 
about an Hour, and mix the Water with] SPOT; a Mark that remains on ſome Stuff 
bout three parts Oil; then put the Herbs to it, [or other Matter: Secrets to take out Spots are 
nd when well 'boil'd, ſtamp all to Maſh, ſhave|theſe following. | | 
# the Hair, and apply it warm to the Part} 1. Take half a Pound of Venice Soap finely 
vu iutend to ſoften. | fcrap'd, three Ounces of the Oil of Spike, four 
SPLINT ; a Diſeaſe incident to —_ and |Spoonfuls of Ox-Dung, as much Lemon Juice as 
ade by ſome Authors to be different from the | will moiſten the Maſs of Starch to give it a Con- 
Vent; tho? indeed not unlike it. It begins at [ſiſtence, and form Balls thereof; the Soap muſt 
he very Griſtle, and will, if let run too long, be very dry before you uſe it: In uſing of them, 
come as hard as a Bone, being bigger or ſmaller, [firſt waſh the Spots with warm Water, then tub 
ccording to the Cauſe of its Coming: It is found dem with your Balls, and after that waſh them 
or the moſt part on the Inſide of the Shank, [again very carefully with Water. | 
tween the Knee and the Fetlock-Joint, and is] Here it may be obſerv'd, that if you make 
very difficult to be cur'd 3 it is ſo painful toſa Lye with the Aſhes of Ground.Ivy, and dif. 
dum, that it will not only cauſe him to halt, |ſolve a little of your Maſs therein, you would 
trip, and ſtumble, but alſo fall in his Travel ; have an excellent Remedy for the Itch, if you 
It befails the poor Beaſt by the Means of too|waſh the Parts ſeveral times therewith. | 
Bard Travelling, and fore Labour, by op-] 2. Take two Pounds of Spring Water, Aſhes 
preſling him with too heavy a Burden, whereby [of Tartar, or old Lees of Wine, to the Bigneſs 
tte tender Sinews of his Legs are offended : It |of a Wallnut, and a Lemon cut into fmall Pieces: 
cones alſo hereditarily from the Sire or Dam's|when you have mix'd the whole together, fuffer 
being troubled therewith, and is known by theſit to digeſt four and twenty Hours, and then I wel 
Sight and Feeling; for if you pinch it with your [filtrate the Water: This will take off all Sorts bt * 
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Thumb and Finger, he will ſhrink up his Leg. ſof Spots, made by Oil or otherwiſe, out of Hats, 
When you have waſh'd the Place, and fhav'd land Cloths, whether made of Silk, Wooll, or 
away the Hair, as you muſt do in the Cure of|Linnen; you muſt take Care to waſh the Part ; 
all Splints and boney Excretions, knock and rub{|where the Spots is with fair Water, after you 0 
It with a Blood. ſtaff, or Hazle-Stick, then prick [have taken it out, and clean it well. . 7 
Mt with a Fleam: That being done, take Vervainj 3. Take two Meaſures of River Water, one of 
Salt, of each a handful, pound themJOx-Gall, four Ounces of Roch Allom, three 
Naber to an Qintment, and apply it to the] Ounces of burnt Tartar, and two Seruples of Cam- 
5 &: bind it up with a Rowler, and ſtichingſ[phire; boil the whole together till half is conſu- 
Bo. faſt, let it remain ſo for four and twenty med, then ſtrain it, and waſh the Spors therewith ; 
* 1 ' {twice or thrice doing will take it quite away. 
of V: ers to take off the Splint, preſcribe the Oil 4 To take out all Sorts of Spots in Cloths, | 
* 2 for 1 a Stick or Feather into and the like, take common Salt, pound it well, + ml 
* als, touch the Place therewith, and it will and black Soap, of each as much as you have. 
Ne but if You find it eat too much, [occaſion ; mix the whole well together, and rub 
dall y bathing it with cold Water; or if youſthe Sports therewith; and when they become 
ome green Copperas in Water, and waſh dry, waſh them afterwards with warm Water, 
re therewith, it will not only cleanſe it and they will be . 4 
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J. To take a Spot of Oil out of Sattin, or o- 
ther Stuff, and even out of Paper; take calcin'd 
Sheeps Trotters or Feet, put ſome of it on both 
Sides the Paper, or Stuff, at the Place where the 
Spot is, and leave the Powder or Aſhes there for 
one Night, it will take out the Spot; and if it 
does not effectually do it, repeat it once more; 
but the Spot muſt not be of long ſtandin 
6. Take half a Pound of Soap, four Ounces of 
Potters Earth, and an Ounce of Quick-lime, mix 
the whole with a little Water, and apply it to 
the Spot. 5 
7. To take Spots out of White Silk, or velvets 
dy'd in Grain, or crimſon'd; take ſome good 
Bran, thrice boil'd, and wet the Spots backwards 
and forwards therewith; then take the White 
of a new-laid Egg, and ſpread it on the Spot; 
put it to dry in the Sun, waſh it very gently with 
cold Water, preſs it well, and the Spot will be 
gone: Do this twice at leaſt, for the Colour will 
not be effaced at all. | 
8. To the ſame End for Cloth dy'd in Grain, 
take Water made of Roch Allom, and waſh the 
Spot with it; rub the Cloth well, then waſh it 
with clear Water, and the Spot will be gone the 
ſecond Time, . - | 
9. To the ſame Purpoſe, take Roch Allom, 
Tartar, and white Soap, of each three Ounces 
pulverize the whole very finely ; then take two 
Ox-Galls, and a Pot that is not too large, 


1 


into which you muſt put ſome Lye, 2 


to your Diſeretion; put it upon the Fire, an 
when it begins to boil, you are preſently to add 
the Galls, and powder to it ; and ſuffer it to boil 
till the third or fourth Part is conſum'd; waſh 
the Spots twice with this Water, and ſufter the 
Cloth to dry each Time; and the laſt Time waſh 
it with cold Water, and you will ſee the good 
Effects of it. | 
10. To take Spots out of ſilken or woollen 
Scarlets, without loſing the Colour; take the 
Herb call'd, Soap-wort, and extract the Juice 
thereof, which you are to lay upon the Spot for 
the Space of two or three Hours, and then waſh 
it with hot Water : and if you do not find the 
Spot quite taken out, waſh it once more: If the 
loth be not dy'd in Grain, put a little Soap to 
it, and ſomewhat more of the Juice, incorporate 
and waſh the Spot well with the ſame, it will 
anſwer your End. BY | 
11. To take out Spots of Greaſe or Fat, take 
Roch-Allom, and new Quick-lime,: of each a 
Pound, Allom of Tartar ſix Ounces, Soap cut 
very ſmall three Pounds, and fair Water four 
Pounds ; put the whole together in a clean Veſ- 
ſel, and let 'em boil for ſome Time; then ſtrain 
and keep the Liquor, and when you have occa- 
ſion to uſe it, warm it; then waſh the Spots on 
each Side with fair Water, and afterwards with 
this. Water ;. rub one part of the Cloth or Stuff 
againſt another, and the Spors will come out; 
then apply a little Soap with cold Water, and they 
will certainly be gone the ſecond or third Time. 
12. To take Spots of Ink or Wine out of Wool- 


or Citron, and waſh the Spot ſeyera 
with; let it dry, then wk it wich _ 0 
and this will efface them; but if it be 
of Ink, waſh it with white Soap and Vis 
and you will ſee no more of it. 8 
13. To make black Spots in a white $i 
as to reſemble the Skins of Leopards hey 
thers, take an Ounce of Litharge, two Ounces 
Quick-lime, three Meaſures of common W. 
mix the whole, and put upon a ſmall Fire, tl. 
is only heated, but it muſt not boil ; then tile 
off, and make a Tincture, with which jou! 
to form the Spots upon the. Skins, with 2 Þ, 
eil made of Hogs-Briſtles; when that is 4 
dry them in the Sun, and then beat them vis 
a Switch; but if you do not find the Spots aq 
pear, 19 muſt go over them once more, x 
your End will be anſwer d; this Colour will u 
fade, but will give the Skin a fine Smell; 
may uſe it to make your Horſes Backs look bv 
tifully, 
| Spots in the Face are taken away by Wali 
it with the Water which drops from the Vin 
when it has been prun'd. 
- SPOTS and WEBS : See Pearl in 4 Hiſt 
Eye. | 
SPOTTED FEVER : See Purple Ferer, 
SPRAIN ; a Diſtemper incident to the Ir 
and Legs of Hawks, and ſoon diſcern'd by it 
Heat and Burning; for Cure, anoint and rub th 
Place Morning and Evening with Oil of Er 
binding about it a fine Cloth dipp'd in the (anc 
Oil, and keep it warm and ſupple. | 
If the Sprain happens to be in any of tit 
Talons, or Pounce. Joints, take a Coping - lie 
cut the Talons to the Quick, and let out a god 
Quantity of the inflam'd corrupt Blood, wid 
otherwiſe would endanger the Loſs of the Foot 
ou may ſtay the Blood by ſearing the Fac 
with ſome Iron heated in the Fire, and then 
noint it with the Oil of Exeter, tying a Linn. 
Cloth dipp'd in the ſaid Oil about the Sore, ad 
over all, the Finger of a Glove, with a Hole i 
the Talons to come out, which Finger mult 
made faſt with a Drawing. Thread, that you 4 
open it every Morning, to convey three or 
Drops of the Oil into it, and not be forcd d 
take it quite off. | 
But if ſhe has a Sweling thro' a Blow, Sue 
or any other Accident, on her Legs of 
anoint the Place with Oil of Bays and Bran 
mix'd together; then tie over it a Cloth pf 
in the ſame, and over all a Leather to ke" 
warm: In all theſe Caſes give her Reſt and die 
Feeding, otherwiſe all will be to little purpoſe | 
SPRAIN or STRAIN, a Misfortune that 1 
falls a Horſe, when his Sinews are ſtretchd 
yond their Strength, by reaſon of 2 Slip d. 
Wrench ; thoſe in the Back are cur'd 
Manner ; 1 5 * o 
Take a fat ſucking Maſtiff Whelp, a+ 
bowel him; then ſtop the Body as full a" - 
bold with great black-Snails, and roaſt it 47 9.1, 
ſonable Fire; when it begins to be Warm, 


len or Linnen; get the Juice of a Lemon, Orange, 


it with fix Ounces of Spike Oil, made FF 
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ich Saffron, 
then fave the 


als from It 
grain, 
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and fix Ounces of the Oil of Wax 
Droppings, and whatever Moiſture 
with which you are to anoint the 
and work it in very hot, 


holding a hot 


ler Sbovel before it; this is to be done Morn- 
ig and Evening. 3 bf a 

Others take five Quarts of Ale, and a Quarter 
Glover's Specks, and boil them till 


of a Peck of 


it comes tO à 


Quart; then apply it hot to the 


Grief, and remove it not in five or fix Days. 
Some take Yenice Turpentine and Brandy, 
her into a Salve; anoint the griev'd 


beaten toget 


Part therewit 


h, and heat it with a Fire-Shoyel, 


nd in two or three Days doing it, will have a 


good Effect. 


For a Strain newly done, take a Quart of the 
Grounds of Ale or Beer, Parſley and chopp'd 
Graſs, as much as you can gripe boil them till 
the Herbs be ſoft 3 then put to it a Quarter of a 
Pound of ſweet Butter, and when it is melted, 


wheit from the Fire, and put it into a Pint of 


White Wine Vinegar, and if it be thin, thicken 
it with Wheat Bran, and lay it upon Hurds; and 
poultis-wiſe, as hot as he can endure it; remove 


It once in twelve Hours, and give your Horſe 


moderate Exerciſe. | 

Others take White Wine Vinegar, Bole Armo. 
tack, the Whites of Eggs and Bean Flower; 
«hich being beaten into a perfect Salve, muſt be 
kid very hot to the Sore. | 
Strain or Grief proceeding from 


For a new 


Heat, take the Whites of ſix Eggs, and beat em 
Kitha Pint of White Wine Vinegar, Oil of Roſes 
ad Myrtles, of each an Ounce, Bole Armoniack 
four Ounces, as much of Dragon's Blood, and as 
much of Bean or Wheat Flower, the firſt is the 
teſt, it will thicken them, and bring it to a Salve, 
then ſpreading it upon the Hurds, lay it upon the 
and renew it not until it be dry. 
| For a new Sinew-Sprain, take of common 
Soap a Quarter of a Pound, Bole Armoniack in 
Fowder an Ounce, the Whites of three or four 
ben. laid Eggs, a Gill of White Wine Vinegar, 
wlf a Gill of Brandy, and a Quarter of a Pint 


of new Wort, either of Beer or Ale, with half a. 


Gill of the Oil of Turpentine, which incorporate 
fry well with your Hands; then rub and chafe 


the thinneſt of it in upon the aggriev'd Place, | 
ding a hot Fire-Shovel before it, to make it 


lnk in the hotter ; then daub it all over with the 


thickeſt, 


in the Nature of a Charge, and ſtick 


ax or Hurds upon it, binding it up with a 
anen.Cloth, and if there is occaſion for it, you 


ly apply a freſh Charge. 


When the Sinews of the Animal are ſo train'd, 


that the M 


ember is grown uſeleſs ; take of Can- 


tharides, Euphorbium and Mercury, a like Quan- 


ty, and of the Oil of Bays, double as much as 
al the reſt; bring 


the hard Simples to a 


"der, and beat all to a Salve, then apply it to 


the G 


rief; and tho? it makes it ſore, it will give 


denn and Streightneſs to the Sinews: As for 


re, you ma 


y cure it with Populcon, freſh 


utter, or Dear's Greaſe warm. 


OLL. II 


| For a Strain in the Shoulder, or elſe-where, 


hid or apparent, take ten Ounces of Prew.Greaſe, 
melt it on the Fire, put. to it four Ounces of the 
Oil of. Spike, one of the Oil of Origanum, one 
and. an half of the Oil of Exeter, and three of 
that of St. John's-wort ; ſtir. them all together, 
and put them into a Gally. pot, with which, be- 
ing made hot, anoint the Place, rubbing and 
chafing it in very much, hold a hot Fire-Shovel 
before it, and anoint it once in. two Days, and 
rub and chafe it in once or twice a Day, and 
give him moderate Exerciſe. .. - , 
For .a Strain in the Paſtern or Footlock Joint, 
a Poultis made of .the Grounds of Strong Beer, 
Hen's Dung, Hog's Greaſe, and Nerve Oil boil'd 
together, and apply'd two or three Times bound 
in a Linnen-Rag will do. FEE 
An old Strain upon the Leg is cur'd thus ; 
when the Hair is ſo cloſe clipp'd off, that you 
can ſee the Paſtern Vein, ſtrike it with your 
Fleme, and let. it bleed well; then take two 
Ounces of Turpentine Oil, as much ſtrong Ale 
or Beer, and put them into a Glaſs; ſhake them 
well together, the better to incorporate them ; 
then pour it into an Earthen Diſh, and anoint 
and chafe the aggrieved Part very well, holding 
at the ſame Time a red-hot Fire-Shovel before 
it, that it may the better fink in: When you 
find the Swelling is abated, lay the common 
Charge of Soap and Brandy upon it, and bind 
a Linnen-Rag wet in the, ſame about it, and 
when the Charge begins to peel off, anoint it 
once or twice with the Oil, of Trotters. | 
M. ChomelPs Preſcription in a Spraie, is to 
take the Grounds of Vinegar with hot Aſhes and 
old Axonge or Man's Greaſe ; mix the whole to- 
gether, and adding an Egg to it, apply it. - 
You may know that the Foot is out of Order, 
when ſome Bone is out of its Place, and that 
the adjacent Parts ſtand. out; the firſt Thing to 
be done is to ſcarify the Hoof, apply to it a 
Spunge dipp'd in Vinegar, and tie on ſome 
ſmall Pine Splinters; but if the Bone does re- 
turn to its Place, you muſt pound eight Ounces 
of Fenugreek, and when you have ſteep'd it in 
ſome Wine and Wax with ſome Honey, lay it 
on for ten Days together. 


SPRAIN in MANKIND; See Strain. 


' SPRAIN, a Misfortune incident to Oxen, as 

well as. other Animals ; which when it ha 

jou muſt take ſome Lard, Honey and White 

Wine, boil the whole together, and chafing or 

rubbing the affected Part therewith, for three 

Days, 26d three or four times a Day, it will 
ure It, o 


SPREAD or DRAG-NET, a Partridge 
Net, which may be made, if you will, with 


four Square Meſhes, which we need not De- 
(cribe. 


; 
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It's made of three pieces, the greateſt A. B. 
F. G. muſt be fix Foot long and four broad ; the 
other two P. Q. I. H. and K. L. X. Y. four Foot 
long and one broad ; let the grand beginning of 
'em be faſten'd at the Letter Q. and then from 
Q. R. to the end G: Leave as much Length or 
ſpace as the ſmall Net is broad, which is a Foot: 

his Length terminates at the point R. from 
whence begin to ſow the two pieces Q. and R. 
together, and 70 to the Letters P. S. leaving 
alſo an equal Length of the Great Net from 
S. to B. to that from Q. to G. ſow the other 
Piece X. V. over-againſt Y. I. in the ſame man- 
ner. 

When you have joyn'd the Nets together, get 
four Stakes, the Form of which is repreſented 
at C. E. N. let em be eighteen Inches long 
and a Finger thick, with a Notch at the end N. 
in order to faſten em at each Corner, as at R. 
S. I. U. where the Nets are joyn'd together; 
each of theſe Stakes muſt have a little Hole 
bor'd in em within half a Foot of the end C. 
that you may put in the Buckle or Ring E 
made of Iron or Copper, and reſembling the 
Rings of Bed-Curtains. | 

Then you muſt take a pretty ſtrong Pack. 
thread, one end of which you muſt thruſt into 
the Ring of the Stake, to be ty'd to the corner 
of the Net Q R. and from thence to the corner 
of the Small Net, thruſting it thro' all the 

Meſhes of the Edge, and bringing it out at the 
Meſh I. and then put it thro' the Ring of the 
Stake at the corner P. S. and from thence into the 
Meſh at the corner of the Small Net B. and 
ſo. quite about to the laſt corner G. and finally 
into the Ring with the other end; let each of 
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But you ſhould firſt a little before Sun, pg 
into ſome Field or Place where you think to fnd 
ſome Sport, and there hide your elf, and yoy 
will ſoon know if there be any of the Birds hy 
their Calling and Jucking, and then they vil 
take a ſmall flight, and oftentimes two or three 
before they go to Rooſt ; and be ſure to obſere 
exactly the Place where they Rooſt, by making 
ſome Mark at a diſtance, to the end you my 
not be to ſeek the Place in the dark; then pre. 
pare two ſtrait light Poles, which muſt be x 
long as the Net is broad, which to do wid 
ſhould be about Fifteen or Twenty, or mur 
Fat homs: They muſt be as ſtrong at one end xs 
the other; they need not be all of one Pier 
but of two or three well joyn'd ; take your Net 
Poles and Companionalong with you to the Place; 
for the Sport cannot well be perform'd without 
one to aſſiſt you. 

Now the Cut above, more particularly repre 
ſents a Piece of Corn, where Partridzes hau 
been diſcover'd ; the Ridges are denoted by ti: 
22 Lines, and the Ground between tic 

idges is the ſpace you find between theſe pricit 
Lines; and laſtly, the Letter P. is the pla 
where the Partridges are ſuppos'd to ſtoop. 

The two Men muſt ſpread the Net upon tne 
Ground, in a place where there are neithe 
Buſhes, nor other Incumbrances to entangis * 
Net, and hinder the Effects of it; then filz 
the Poles A. D. and B. C. to each end; The 
fix the Net all along to the places Mark's " 
the ſmall ends of the Thread as in the On 
then they put Packthreads into the Born 
the Net, which they faſten all along the E 0 
at the places O, P, C. Theſe Packthreads 2 
to be about Two Foot and a half, or Ihre 7 
long, with ſmall Buſhes at the other En 3 
trail on the Ground, that the Partriege ” 
be forc'd to Spring when they hear the Ru 7 
Noiſe; and it may here be particularly one 
that the Red Partridges are not fo fot W 


thoſe two ends hang four or five Foot in length, 
and then tye 'em together as at M. 

The following Cut repreſents our Drag. Net 
ſpread in order to catch Partridges. 


Spring as the Grey ones. ye Th 
When your Net is extended, each bo and 
muſt lay hold on the middle of the Poles, hat 


) 
] 
] 
; 
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Mat their thickeſt End 
thick S ma 
Rroweſ part of the Net which nag 
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1 ; 
he higher end of the Net about five or fix. 
t from the Ground, and letting the lower 
wt ow ſloping about half a Foot from the 
wand, upon which nothing muſt drag but the 
bre ſmal! Branches, O. P. Q; the Cord and 
Buſhes muſt drag on the Ground, and ſhould 


being adjuſted, let the Sportſman go into the 
Field, and obſerving where- the Partridges are, 
let him carry the Net in ſuch a manner, that 
the Edge S. T. being againſt his Belly, the 
ends of the Poles S. and T. rub againſt his Sides; 
and extending is Avms, Jet him with both his 


+ he above two Foot long; when the Partridges 
ie both muſt let go their Hands, and let the 
i fall upon the Ground upon them. 
cametimes it ſo falls out, that the Partridges 
e before the Net is over them, which may be 
afion'd by the too great Noiſe you make; 
wrefore be as ſtill as poſſible, and if ſo, let 
reſt two or three Hours before you attempt 
thing again, then march over the whole 
ad with your Net ready ſet, and 'tis ten to 
x, but you will meet them. 
This Sport muſt not be follow'd neither when 
de Moon Shines, nor when it Snows : Some 
cry a Light or ſome Fire with them, the better 
p diſcover the Partridges ; which when they 
ke, they will believe it. to be Day-light, and 
re diſcover'd by the noiſe they make in walking 
nd firetching out their Wings; then they hide 
be Light and draw the Net over them. 
In order to carry ſuch a Light, they faſten 
he bottom of a Corn-Buſhel, or the like, to the 
raft, and the Mouth thereof being turn'd to. 


Hands lay hold of the Two Poles as far as he 
can, to the end, chat preſſing the Cord S. T. 
|againſt his Belly, he may have the more 
Strength; then, Folding up the Net four, five 
or {ix Foot from dhe Ground, let him walk along 
the ſide of the Corn-Field; and let the Edge of 
the Net Q. R. trail on the Grougd on the Right 
and Left, without quitting it, if no Partridges 
are found under it; Hut if otherwite; let him drop 
the Poles and Net, and run to catch the Game, 

SPRING, living Water, iſſuing naturally out 
of the Earth, Rocks, fc. or made to do ſo by 
digging in proper Places for it: See Garden, 
Fountain, Fiſh-Ponds and Water. O 
_ SPRINGS, Devices for the taking of Fowl 
and Birds, both great and ſmall ; they are uſual- 
ly made and accommodated thus; firſt, well 
knowing the Fowls Haunts, and the Places where 


the Flocks and Couples do uſually feed Morn- 


ings and Evenings, and obſerving well the Fur. 
rows and Water Tracts, where they uſually ſtalk. 
and paddle for Worms, Flotgraſs, Roots, and the 


nis the Partridges, they place a Tin Lamp like Things, on which they feed; be ſure to 
de on purpoſe in the Bottom thereof with a obſerve where ſeveral Furrows or Water-Drains 


Fik or Match, as big as a Man's little Finger, 
tak the Light can only be ſeen right forward 
id not ſide ways. Other Inventions there are, 
ad more may be found out to carry Lights for 
us purpoſe, with which we ſhall not amuſe, 
e Reader: That Perſon who has a mind to 
we a Covey of Partridges alone by himſelf, 
ult prepare Two Poles made of Willow, or 
ome other Wood both ſtrait and light, bigger 
tone end than at the other, and about twelve 
Ir fifteen Foot long, to which he is to faſten 


dis Net, as you may ſee by the following Cut. 


The Poles muſt be faſtned along the ſides Q. 8. 
with Packthreads, in ſuch a manner, 
be at S, T. the 


meet in one, and after a ſmall Courſe, divide 
themſelves again into other Parts, or Branches, 
the middle Part being the deepeſt, and as it 
were feeding the reſt ; and alſo obſerve which 
is moſt padled, and fitteſt for them to wade in ; 
for ſuch as are the likelieſt Places for your Purpoſe, 
Then take ſmall and ſhort Sticks, and ſtick 'em. 
croſs.wiſe overthwart all the other Paſſages, one 
Stick within about half an Inch of each other, 
making as it were a kind of a Fence to guard eve- 
ry Way but one, through which you would have 
the Fowl to paſs. SE 

All the Ways, except one, being thus hemm'd 
out, take a good ſtiff Stick, cut flat on one Side, 
and pricking both Ends into the Water, make 
the upper Part of the flat Side of the Stick to 
touch the Water and no more; then make a 
Bow of a ſmall Hazel or Willow, in the Form 
of a Pear, broad and round at one End, and nar- 
row at the other, and at leaſt a Foot long, and 
five or fix Inches wide, and at the narrow End a 
little ſmall Nick or Dent; then take a good ſtiff 
young grown Plant of Hazel, Elm, or Withy, 
being ruſhy grown, and clear without Knots, 
three or four Inches about at the Bottom, and 
about an Inch at Top, and having made the 
Bottom End ſharp, faſten at the Top a very 
ſtrong Loop, of about an hundred Horſe.-Hairs, 
platted very faſt together with ſtrong Pack-thread, 
and made ſmooth and pliable to ſlip and run at. 
pleaſure, and this Loop ſhall be of the juſt 
Quantity of the Hoop, made TFear-wife, as al- 
ready mentioned ; then hard by this Loop, with. 
ſtrong Horſe-Hair, within an Inch and an half of 
the End of the Plant, faſten a little broad, but 
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thin Tricker, made ſharp and equal at both Ends, 
after the following Proportion. 
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And then the bigger ſharp End of the Plant 
being thruſt and fix'd into the Ground, cloſe by 
the Edge of the Water, the ſmalleſt End with 
the Loop, and the Tricker ſhall be brought down 
to the firſt Bridge; and the Hoop made Pear- 
wiſe, being laid upon the Bridge, one End of 
the Tricker ſhall be ſet upon the Nick of the 
' Hoop, and the other End againſt the Nick made 
on the ſmall End of the Plate, which by the 
Violence and Bend of the Plant, ſhall make em 
ſtick and hold together, until the Hoop be mo- 
ved: This done, the Loop ſhall be laid on the 
Hoop in ſuch faſhion as the Hoop is proportioned ; 
then from each Side of the Hoop, prick little 
Sticks as aforeſaid, as it were making an impal'd 
Path-way to the Hoop, and as you go farther 
and farther from the Hoop or Spring, ſo ſhall 
you widen the Way, that the Fowl may be en- 
ter'd a good Way in, before they perceive the 
Fence; the firſt Entrance being about the Wide- 
neſs of an indifferent Furrow, ſo that any Fowl 
falling, they may be enticed to go and wade up. 
on the ſame, where they ſhall no ſooner touch 
the Spring with their Heads, Feet, or Feathers, 
but they ſhall be taken, and according to the 
Strength of the Plant, you may catch any Fowl 
great or ſmall. 

Now for the taking ſmaller Fowl with this 
Engine, as the Snipe and Woodcock, Pewit, or 
the like, that uſes to feed in wet and marſhy 
Grounds, and amongſt Water Furrows, or Ril- 
lings, from thence ſucking the Fatneſs of the 
Soil, the Device or Engine 1s the ſame without 
any Alteration ; only it may be of much leſs 
Strength or Subſtance, according to the Fowl it 
is ſet for, eſpecially the Sweeper or main Plant, | 
which is order'd before, to be of Hazel, Elm, 
or Withy; and ſo in this Caſe may be of Wil- 
low, Sallow, or ſtrong grown Ozier, or any other 
yielding Plant that will bend, and recover its 
own Straitneſs again; and this kind of Engine is 
only for the Winter Seaſon, when much Wet is 
on the Ground; But if their happen many great 
Froſts, ſo that you are depriv'd of the Advantage 


and tie ſome Bait, either of green . Pears, Ul 


touch them, unleſs he ſets his Foot on the (i 
Stick, which will preſently 
to the Knot M; then fol 
Twig N, and the Bird remains ſnapt . * 
Legs. 


a Miſtake cannot well be made; however ® 
is the Form of three of them, two ready 15 
one before aud the other behind, and fit * 
unbent, that you may obſerve a 
Pieces. 


Springs, ſuch as Black Birds, 
tridges, Pheaſants, or the like, is repte 


ſo as by the ſwiſt Current the Wares 5. ©... | 
zen, and there ſet your Springs, and = 2 | 
Froſt is, the apter they are to be taken * 

Now to take Birds and Fowl on Trees, Boy 
or Hedges, with ſuch or the like Deyice 3 
you have obſerv'd any ſuch to which Fink 
ſort, as in this Figure you ſee repreſented, u 
chuſe any Branch thereof; for Example. 


The Letter O, which is tall and firait, ; 
off all the little Twigs that grow about it, trons 
Bottom, until you come within four or fire þ 
of the Top; then pierce a Hole thro' the 
Branch with a Wimble at the Letter H, wi 
muſt be about the Bigneſs of a Gooſe-Quill; u 
chuſe out another Twig about four Foot din 
from the former, as mark'd N, and pate: 
all the little Branches; at the End L. tt 
ſmall Pack-thread, half a Foot long, at ad 
tie one of the Running Boughs of HK 
Hair finely twiſted, as the Letter M: You n 
alſo have a little Stick P, O, four Fingers ln 
with a little Hook at the End O, and tht 
ther End round pointed. Stoop down your Brat 
or Twig N, to which your Horſe-Hair Coll 
faſten'd, and paſs the Collar thro' the Hole! 
and draw it until the Knot M be likewiſe dr 
thro'; then faſten very gently the End of fl 
ſmall Stick P, in the Hole H, which mult N. 
neatly done, as only to ſtop, and no more 
drawing back of the Branch N; then ſpread 
broad the Collar upon your little Stick 50 


ries, Wheat, Worms, or the like, according fot 
Nature of the Birds for which you ſet your" 
at the Letter Q; ſo that no Bird can cm 


fall, and fo giie® 
lows the Branche 


The Figures and Deſcriptions are ſo plalt, 
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of the Waters, then ſearch out where thoſe ſtand- 


the following Figure, which may 
ing Waters have any Deſcent, or ſmall Paſſages, cording to the Game deſigned to 
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Take a Stick of Sallow, or Willow, five or fix 
Fat in Length, ſtrait and ſmooth, about the 
kpneſs of an ordinary walking Cane, as R, Z, 
ſarpen'd dt the End Z, and at the End R, fa- 
bn or tie a ſmall wooden Crook, as the Letter 
- then make a little Hole at Y, about the Big- 
x; of a Swan's Quill, and another Hole half as 
big at V; then take any Stick, which being 
kent, will ſpring back again, and become ſtrait, 
$ Holly, or the like; let it be about three Foot 
long, and thruſt the great End of it into the 
Hole ; tie a ſmall Pack-thread at the other 
a, with a Collar of Horſe- Hair, which draw 
uo the Hole V, and ſtop it here, by pegging 
it in very gently with a ſmall Stick, I, ſo that 
it may only keep it from flying back, and no 
More ; then open your Running-Collar of Horſe- 
Kr, as 8, and ſpread it over the little Stick I 
then tie at the Letter R the Bait you intend 
b uſe, and let it hang | 
four, or five Inches of the ſmall Stick I, accord- 
7e the Bigneſs of the Bird for which you 
it. 


SPROUTS ; ſmall Shoots of old Cabbage, af. 
u the Winter comes in, when they begin to 
and head; theſe being young, eat very 

ill, eſpecially in Sallet. 
SPUNGE, a Sea Plant much reſembling a 
room, that grows in the Sea, ſticking to the 
«ks : It's light, ſoft and porous; the Ancients 
d have a Spunge to be Zoophite ; that Is, 

it was neither an Animal, nor a Plant, but 
dit partaketh of the Nature of both. 
there are two ſorts of Spunges, the Male 
has ſmall Holes that are white and thick, 
Female which has great and round 


Avicen ſays, that a Spunge is hot in the firſt 


u the Ground, or on a Tree, Buſh, Hedge, prepar de that is, burnt and reduc'd to Aſhes, it 


down within three, 


— 


ſtops all ſorts of Fluxes of Blood, and that it is 
good to heal and bring on Scars upon Wounds 
and Ulcers ; the Stones of a Spunge being well 
burnt, are good to cleanſe the Teeth, and to break 
the Stone in the Bladder ; hence Pliny calls that 
Stone Ciſtcolites; they alſo make. uſe of the 
Spunge, that has imbib'd. a proper Decoction, 
without any other Preparation, to make Fomen- 
tations with; and they apply it hot to the af. 
r ESD... 3 

Galen ſays, that in order to prepare it, that is, 
to burn it, you muſt ſteep it firſt in ſome Bitu- 
men, or for want of that in ſome Pitch - 

Spunges are uſed. for the Waſhing and Clean. 
ſing of divers Things, for Coolers, and for Wounds 
1 Abſceſſes, more particularly in Horſes that 
have a narrow Orifice or. Fiſtlus.; for which they 
cut a Spunge into the form of a Tent, and intro. 
ducing it dry ;. as foon as it has imbibed the 
moiſture from the Part, it begins to Swell, and 
is enlarged to its utmoſt Capacity. . 


"a , 


SPURGE ; in Latin Cataputia or Lathyris, 
a Plant whoſe Stem grows a Cubit high, hollow. 
on the inſide, a Finger thick, and having on the 
Top the Concavities of Garlick ; the Leaves 
grow along the Stem, and reſemble thoſe of the 
Almond-Tree, tho' they are. larger and evener; 
but thoſe which grow. on the Top of the Branch- 
es, reſemble the Leaves of Ariſtolochy or Ground- 
Ivy ; it bears Fruit on the Top of the Branches, 
ſeparated from one another by three ſmall. Pods, 
the ſame is round like a Caper, and has Seed in 
it that is bigger than that of Orobus : The Plant 
grows in Gardens, and in Fields ; and yields its 
Flowers and Seed in July and Auguſt. ;: 0 
Its Milk or White Juice, is extreamly hot and 
dangerous when it is in the Body; its made uſe, 
of to purge Flegm, they preſcribe from Six to 
Fourteen of its Seeds, and when they would Purge 
luſtily, they chew and ſwallow 'em, but when 
moderately, they ſwallow them whole; the 
Leaves being boiled in ſome Broth, will both 
Purge and Vomit : It is in general, hurtful to 
the Stomach, _ 5 

SQUASHES a ſmall ſort of Pumkin, of late 
Years brought into Requeſt ; they are ordered 
like Pumkins or Cucumbers, which fee. | 

SQUILS or SEA-ONIONS}; a Plant ſo call'd 
from c Arefalt io, becauſe it grows in dry 
Places; it ſhoots from its Bulb ſeveral Leaves 
above a Foot long, almoſt as' big as ones Hand, 
and of a beautiful Green ; a. Stem ariſes in the 
middle of theſe Leaves, about a Foot and a Half 
high, along which from' about a third part up- 


| wards, grow Flowers like Lillies, conſiſting ,o 


Six Leaves, of à rotind Form, and a red Colour, 
in the middle of which is a Chive, which in 
time becomes a roundiſh Fruit, divided into 
three Cells full of round Seed ; they call this 
Plant in Latin Scida or Ornithogalum Mariti- 
mum: Chomelt ſays, its Flowers are of a Purple 


and in Sandy Places, and blofſoms in June: It 


Degree, and dry in the ſecond, and that being 
VOLL. I. 


ſeems very proper for Gardens, and will blow, 
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Colour; that it grows wild upon the Sea-ſide, 
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thrice in a Year; its Bulb is as large as that of 
a Citron, and being cut into pieces, thoſe pieces 
are ſet in the Ground in March to produce one 
large Bulb, which growing up, ſupplies us with 
enough to multiply the Species; and thus the 
Plant may be multiply'd ad infixitam: It thrives 
almoſt in any ſort of Soil, and muſt be ſet 
three Inches deep, and at a Span diſtance from 
one another ; or from any other Flower you 
think fit to ſet with it: It requires good Water- 
ings. 1 

Squill is of a ſharp and corroſive Nature; 
they rap up its Root in Paſte or Fullers Earth, 
and bake it in an Oven to uſe it as there is oc. 
caſion ; they ſometimes uſe it in Phyſick to pro- 
voke Urine, and to make us Vomit, and for the 
Weakneſs of the Stomach. Vinegar made of 
Squill or Scillitick Oxime, taken every Day in 
a ſmall Quantity, creates a good Stomach, ſweet 
Breath, a quick Sight, and is proper for all 
Sorts of Windineſs; it gives a good Com- 
plexion, keeps the Body open, is uſeful in the 
Falling-Sickneſs, the Gout, hardneſs of the 
Liver and Spleen, Apoplexy and Stone, Water 
Diſtill'd from it, and mixt with a proper Bait 
kills Rats. 

SQUINANCY or 2ai»ſ, an Inflammation of 
the Throat, which ſo ſtops up the Paſſages of the 
Aorta and Food, that the Party afflicted there. 
with can ſcarce breath or ſwallow any thing: It 
cauſes a very ſenſible Heat. 

There are four ſorts of Quixſies; the firſt 
proceeds from hot and cholerick Blood; another 
from ſharp and ſalt Flegm, the third from the 
Laxation of the Interior Vertebræ of the Neck, 
which preſs upon and ſtreighten the Entrance 
of the Throat; the fourth proceeds either from 
hot or cold Air, from the Smoak of Coals, from 
over-much Singing or Crying, long Retention of 
the Excrements, eating bad Muſhrooms, or too 
many Cherries, or from Windy Legumes: The 
uin happens moſt commonly in cold and 
moiſt Seaſons, and Weather. 

If in this Diſtemper there appears a Swelling 
or Redneſs on the Breaſt or round the Neck, 
it is a good Sign, ſo is the Swelling of the Pa. 
rotides round the Ears; but if no Tumour ap- 
pears, and that the Pain is violent, the Fever 
acute, the Mouth open, Tongue lolling our, 
that the Mouth will take in no Broths, the 
Eyes ſunk, the Face of a Leaden colour, and 
the Extream Parts of the Body cold ; they are 
faral Symptoms. 

Tho” in a 2uinſy nothing ſhould appear ei- 
ther inwardly or outwardly; yet if the Patient 
be not ſoon relieved, he will dye either the firſt 
ſecond, third or fourth Day at the furtheſt; and 
that which is farther to be. fear'd is, that when 
the Party is got clear of the Quin, a Defluction 
ſhould fall down upon his Lungs, that will 

choak him the Seventh Day; or at leaſt cauſe 
an Abſceſs, that will bring him into a Con- 
ſumption. 

1. To cure the 2 uinſy, you muſt at firſt Bleed 


are ſomewhat advanc'd in Years, and yer Y 
ones ought to do; and as for Women and Maid 
if there be a Suppreſſion of the Menſes you * 
Bleed them in the Foot, or elſe you muſt o * 
Jugular Vein, or Bleed 'em under the Tas 
2. After theſe general Remedies; — 
nothing more ſovereign than Dogs. Turd * 
and whiten'd in the Sun, of which you 1 | 
take an Ounce, beat it into Powder, and ihe 
ward mix it with a quarter of a Pound of f 
ſpread it on a Handkerchief, and apply it — 
the Neck in the form of a Poultis; or un 
other hand, weigh a Dram of it, and put it in | 
the Patient's Mouth, and let it gently oy 
therein; they may alſo make uſe of the Ordun 
of a Wolf, a young Child, or a Swallow. 
3. Tho' theſe Remedies appear to he w 
loathſome, yet Death is ſtill more to be fert: 
but inſtead of them others may be uſed. 
4. Take ſome Milk, mix it with White w. 
and apply it outwardly by way of Garsariſn, 
5- lake ſome Wood-lice all alive, wrap kn 
up in a piece of Sack-Cloth and tie em to the 
Neck ; as they dye off, ſo will the Fatient e 
reliev'd and cur'd. 
6. Infuſe an Handful of Parſly.pert in a Cu 
pine of Water, and gargariſe often thereith, 
7. Pound ſome Pepper, mix it with Hug 


2 little at a time, but often, as thoſe Perſons who 


and apply it to the Throat. I 
8. Hang to the Neck the Head of a V Roots 
ſow'd up in a little Bag. tediot 
ST. ANTHONY's FIRE, a Diſeaſe Horſes n abund 
ſubject to, it is a violent Burning in their ch thrive 
being of the Nature of Wild-fire, and cill'l ces 
ſome the Shingles, which is very hard to Cur; WA nothe 
yet there are many things in general good for t thous 
but the particular Method of Cure preſcridds So 
after you have caſt the Beaſt, to lit the du midd 
of the Forehead under the Foretop, and q beſid: 
the ſame round about with a Cornet, roundi the | 
it every way about an Inch; then take a m the r 
which is to be found in a Fuller's Veſſel a WF too | 
blow it alive with a Quill into the Place, av nip, 
have a Care the Worm be not kill'd in ſtitch 
up the Place again; for in a few Days k. S' 
Worm will dye, and then the Horſe wil * but 
ſoon Cur'd. | * and | 
ST. ANTHONY's FIRE, a Diſtemper n. S' 
dent to Mankind : See Ereſypelas. DAI 
STABLE, a Building wherein Hor . for ( 
kept, it ſhould be placed in a good Alt, mat 81 
of Brick and not Stone, the firſt being mol Yar 
wholſome and warmeſt ; for Stone will (vi 8 the « 
upon the Alteration of the Weather, which d = 
gets Damps, and cauſes Rheums in fn 
neither ought there to be any unſavor} oy ume 
ter, Sink, Jakes, Hog-ſtys, or Hen-rooſt ny 4 
The Rack ſhould be plac'd neither too his * 
nor too low, and ſo well placed, that the Mi Il 
duſt fall not into his Neck, Face nor g, d 
the Manger ought to be of an indifferent Hes — 
made deep, — of one entire Piece, 45 * | in | 
Strength as Conveniency, and the Floor ue, C 
pitch d, and not plank'd, which is 1yak ®, Gly 


great many Inconveniencies, and let there * 
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o Mud nor Loam Wall near it, for he will eat Blood-letting once in two Days, *till - there be 
b, and that will make him fick, ſince Loam| ſome Signs of Amendment : Put a little Bran, 
ind Lime are ſuffocating things, and they will and fo large a Quantity of Water before him, 
nick and putrify the Blood, endanger the|that it may be as thin as Broth : In the. next 
Lungs, and ſo ſpoil his Wind; neither let any | Place, chafe the Neck and Jaws very hard with 
Dung lye near his Heels: There ſhould be Space equal Quantities of Spirit of Turpentine and Aqua- 
nouzh in the Stable for a Bed for Servants to vitæ, united by ſhaking them together; let the 
* in; and in the Nook or Corner a great Rack|ſame Parts two Hours after be rubb'd with the 
n which to hang Halters, Saddles, and other Ointment of Marſh Mallows ; then continue to 
lltenſils, proper either for the Saddle or Work-|apply Aquavite in the Evening, and the Marſh 
ing-Horſe, See Horſe, Mare, and Colt. IMallows Ointment in the Morning: But in caſe 
St. BRUNO's LILLY, a Plant that goes|the whole Body is affected with the Diſeaſe, 
by different Names among the Botaniſts; ſome [adminiſter three or four ſoftening Glyſters every 
of them calling it Phalangium, or Spider-wort, [Day ; rub the Reins of the Horſe with the Oint- 
and reckon it in the Number of Plants of that ment of Marſh Mallows and Spirit of Wine, and 
Sort; while others give it the Name of Lilia- cover him with a Cloth dipp'd in Lees of Wine 
un from Lilium, by reaſon of the great Re- heated, under his uſual Cloths... _ 
ſemblance it has to a Lily. The Leaves of this] STAGGERS or STAVERS, a Diſeaſe in 
Plant riſing from the Root are very long, ſtrait, Horſes, being a Giddineſs in the Brain, which, 
firm, and pointed; in the middle of theſe a] when it ſeizes the poor Beaſt, comes to Mad- 
Stem grows a Foot high, with ſeveral Flowers|neſs: It is ſometimes cauſed by corrupt Blood, 
like Lilies at the Top, ſhap'd like a Ball, com- or groſs and ill Humours oppreſſing the Brain, 
pd of fix Leaves blown, ſometimes more and|and is but too common to moſt Horſes ; another 
ſometimes leſs, of a white Colour and agreeable|while it proceeds from tnrning him too ſoon 
Smell; the middle of theſe Flowers is. pofſeſs'd| out ro Graſs, before he be cold, which by hang- 
by a Chive, which in Time becomes an oblong|ing down his Head to feed, ſtirs and makes thin 
Fruit, and moſt commonly triangular, divided| Humours, which fall down to his Head, and by 
into three Cells fill'd with angular Seed. Degrees ſeize his Brain; it comes alſo by. ſore 
Its multiply'd in October rather by the Riding, or hard Labour, that enflames and pu- 
Roots, which are ſplit, than the Seed, (the more|trifies the Blood, and diſorders the whole Body. 
tedious Way) and it produces a Sort of Tubers The Signs of it being Dimneſs of Sight, and reel. 
abundantly ſufficient to augment its Kind. It ſing and ſtaggering of the Beaſt, who for very Pain 
thrives in any Sort of Soil, muſt be ſet three In-|will beat his Head againſt the Wall, and thruſt 
ches deep, and at a Span Diſtance from one a-|it into his Litter: He will likewiſe forſake his 
nother, or from any other Flowers which are|Meat, and have wateriſh Eyes. 9. 
thought fit to be ſet with them; they require] There are various Ways ſet down for curing of 
good Waterings; they are of great Uſe in the|this Diſtemper ; when you have bled him, which 
middle of Borders fill'd with bulbous Plants ;|is the firſt Thing always to be done, Take the 
beſides, they are nat deſpicable among thoſe of Quantity of a Hazle-Nut of ſweet Butter and 
the larger Size, provided they be not plac'd in] Salt, diffolve the ſame in a Saucer full of White 
the middle of ſuch as are too branchy, and riſe Wine, then take Lint or fine Flax dipp'd there. 
too high; the Root being like that of a Tur. in, and ſo ſtop his Ears therewith, and ſtitch 
bp, is multiply'd much in the fame Manner. [em for twelve Hours. 
| | Some boil an Ounce andan half of bitter Almonds, 
STACK of WOOD, ſeveral Pieces of Wood|two Drams of an Ox-Gall, half a Penny-worth of 
put together, three Foot long, as many broad, black Hellebore made into fine Powder, of Grains, 
aid twelve Foot high, make a Stack. I Caſtoreum, Vinegar, and Varniſh, each five Drams, 
SIADDLES, STANDILS, or STAN-|which they boil and ſtrain, and then put into his 
DARDS, Trees reſerved at the Felling of Woods, | Ears, as before. VVV | 
for Growth for Timber. Another Medicine is, to take the Seeds of 
STAG, the Name given to a Hart in the 5th|Creſty, Poppies, Smallage, Parſley, Dill, and of 
ar of his Age; but they call him a Hart in|Pepper and Saffron, of each two Drams, reduce 


the Sixth: See Hart. | them all into a fine Powder, and put them into its 
: SIAG-EVIL; a Niſtemper in a Horſe, which|twa Quarts of Barley Water, boiling hot from wh 
$2 kind of a Palſy in the Javs he being ſome. | the Fire, and let them infuſe together therein +, 
nes taken with ſuch a Stiffneſs in his Neck and] for three Hours, ſtrain it, and give him one | 
aws that he cannot move them; but turns up|Quart ; let his Hay be ſprinkled with Water, oft 


15 Whites of his Eyes, and is ſeized with a|and next Day give him another Quart faſting ; 
apitation of the Heart, and Beating of the and let him drink no cold Water for four or 

« nks at uncertain Intervals; and this Diſeaſe|five Days after; only white Water, unleſs ſome- 

8 proves mortal, if ſpread all over the times a ſweet Maſh. 

in J: It has its Riſe moſtly from a Horſe's be-] Another Way is, after you have ſharpen'd a 
rn to Cold, after a great Heat. ſmall and tough Oaken or Aſh Stick, and made 

G = Preſcriptions to cure him are ſoftning|a Notch at one End of it like a Fork, to keep 
Jiters every Day, Morning and Evening, and] it from running too far into his Head, put it in- 
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to his Noſtrils, jobbing it up and down to the 
Top of his Head, which will cauſe the Blood to 
deſcend freely; then in the Morning faſting give 
him a Drink well brew'd Ny made of an 
Ounce of the Powder of Turmerick, with as 
much of that of Aniſeeds, in a Quart of ſtrong 
Beer or Ale, with a Pint of Verjuice, and a 


Quarter of a Pint of Brandy, and ſtop his Ears, 


with Aquavite and Herb-grace well beaten to- 
gether ; put an equal Quantity into each Ear, 
and flop Flax or Hurds over it to keep it down; 
next ſtitch them up for four and twenty Hours, 
and then unſtitching them; pull out the Hurds, 
and next Day bleed him in the Neck, and give 
him his Blood with a handful of Salt therein, 
well ſtirr'd together ro keep the ſame from clod. 

ing ; four or five Hours after give him ſweet 
Hay, and at Night warm Water and Bran. Af- 
ter you hare given him the ſaid Drink, tie up 
one of his Fore-Legs, and ſtrew Store of Litter 
under him, and ſo let him take his Reſt, and 
he will recover in a Day or two, or dye: Ihe 
Vinegar will make him pm and the Aquavite 
cauſe him to ſleep: If he does not come to his 
Stomach, then give him Honey, White Wine, 
and a Cordial, 

Solleyſel, and thoſe that follow him, order the 
Horſe to be bled in the Flanks and Plate. Veins of 
the Thighs, and then to have a Glyſter given 
him of two Quarts of Emetick Wine, luke-warm, 


on; Creſted-Stalk, that has Furrows or Ri 
Striped-Stalk, which is of two or more Cale 
and Winged. Stall, that has Leaves fer 1 
ther Side of it — 
ALLION; an ungelt Horſe, defo, 
the Covering of Mares, in order 'to pas i 
the Species, and when his Stones are taker 2 
him, he is call d a Gelding: Now in the (1, 
of Stone-Horſes or Stallions for Mares: 
ſhould be very careful, that they neither jg, 
Moon.Eyes, Watery Eyes, Blood Shotten. E. 
Splint, Spavin, Curbe, nor, if poſſible, ma 
tural Imperfection whatſoever ; for the Colts 
will have them hereditarily from the Stalin: 
But they ſhould be the beſt, ableſt, the highek 
ſpirited, faireſt colour'd, and fineſt ſbapd; u 
a Per ſon ſhould inform himſelf of all natural U. 
fects in them, of which none can be abſolutely 
free: As for his Age, he ought not to be Younger 
than four Years to cover the Mare; from wich 
time forward, he will beget Colts till tweny, 
Your Stallion muſt be ſo high fed, as to be 
full of Luſt and Vigour, then brought to the 
Place where the Mares are: his Hinder.Shos 
being taken off, there let him cover a Mar 
in Hand twice or thrice to keep him | 
ber; then pull off his Bridle, and turn hin 
looſe to the reſt of the Mares, which muſt te 
in a convenient Cloſe, not without ſtrong bene 
and good Food; and thus you muſt leave hin 


with a Quarter of a Pound of the Ointment Po- till he has cover'd them all, fo that thy 
puleum, after which let him repoſe a little; will take Horſe no more, by which Time hi 


when that Glyſter has been voided about an 
Hour, give him the following Doſe : Buil two Oun- 
ces of the Scorie of Liver of Antimony, in fine 
Powder, in five Pints of Beer, after five or ſix 
Walms, remove it from the Fire, adding a 
Quarter of a Pound of Unguentum Roſatum, in- 
x it luke-warm ; let this be frequently repeat. 
ed, and his Legs ſtrongly rubb'd with Wiſps of 
Straw, moiſten'd in warm Water to make a Re. 
vulſion; let him be fed with Bran and white 
Bread, and from time to time be walked in a 
temperate Place. 

But if, notwithſtanding the Application of 
theſe Remedies, the Diſeafe ſtill continues ; 
immediately after you have given him an Ounce 
of Venice Treacle, or Orvietan, diflolv'd in a 
Quart of ſome Cordial Waters, inje& this Gly. 
ſter luke-wam : Take two Ounces of Sal Poly- 
creſt and Venice Treacle, and having diflolv'd %em 
in two Quarts of the Decoction of the ſoftening 
Herbs, with a Quarter of a Pound of the Oil of 
Rue, make a Glyſter. 

STALE; a living Fowl, put in any Place to 


allure other Fowl, where they may be taken j 


Courage will be pretty well cool'd; ten 0. 
twelve Mares is enough for one Horſe in the 
fame Lear: You ſhould have ſome little Houſe 
or Hovel, to defend him from the Rain, Sm 
and Weather, which are very weakening, and 1 
Manger to feed him in during the Time of Co 
vering; and you would do well to have one to 
watch him all the while, for fear of Danger, 
and the better to know how oft he covers acl 
Mare. All this being obſerv'd, when you har 
taken away your Stallion, remove your Mars 
into ſome freſh Paſture. 

We muſt not omit here to take Notice, tht 
when you cover your Mares, either in Hand « 
otherwiſe, the Stallion and Mare feed alle, 
viz, If the Stallion be at Hay and Oats, vl 
monly call'd Hard-Meat, the Mare ſhould be 
alſo at Hard-Meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not ſo fe. 
dily hold: In like Manner, if the Stalin be it 
Graſs, the Mare is alſo to be put to it; Mars 
which are very fat hold with great Difficult), 
but thoſe which are in a middling Caſe concei* 
with the greateſt Eaſe ; thoſe that are hot, & 
in Seaſon, of them, retain a great deal better 


for want of which, a Lark, or any other Bird 
may be ſhot, his Entrails taken out, and dry'd 
in a Oven in his Feathers, with a Stick thruſt 
thro' him, to keep him in a convenient Poſture, 
which may ſerve as well as a live one. 
STALING of BLOOD; See Piſſing of Blood. 
STALK ; as an Appurtenance to Leaves and 
Flowers, is diſtinguiſh'd by Botaniſts into ſeve. 


the Stallion being excited by their Heat, and f 
on his Part performs the Action with great Ar 
dour and Vigour : And when the Mare is bo 
cover'd in Hand, that ſhe may the more yr 
tainly hold, let the Stallion and her be ſo ar 
in the Stable, that they may ſee each wer 
and ſo let them be kept for ſome Time, # 2 
will animate them both, and Generation 


ral Sorts, viz. Naked-Stalk, that has no Leaves 


then hardly fail. See Mare and e ARDS: 
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Ks, (high) being treated of un- 
de eſpective Nox af of each Tree; all that 
. obſerved under this general Head 1s 
Cerning the well planting of them in the open 
in reference to which five Things only are 


ees in the firſt place, ought to have a 
12 Stem, about five or ſix Inches in 
7 vou mult never plant ſlender Trees in a 
1 Ground ; they are too long in raiſing, and 
le they bear Fruit: It is own'd, that the lar- 
the Trees are, the more they will coſt ; but 
will ſooner bear Fruit, and thereby re- im- 

he Charge. 
be ſet he light Ground ought to be about 
teen Foot aſunder ; and if the Gardener, 
deſigns to plant a Dwarf between every 
\ the Diſtance ſhould be twenty four Foot: 
me have indeed been planted out eighteen 
ot aſunder, with a Dwarf between two 3 but 
ofe who are 8 to be the beſt Judges diſ- 
tove of this Way. 
Three or four Branches ſhould be left upon the 
2d of the Tree, about ten or twelve Inches 
Length ; this makes the Head round the firſt 
ar, as is found by Experience. 
That the Roots may be lively, the Ends of 
em muſt only be refreſh'd, and the Fibres half 
t off When the Tree is ſet, let the Roots be 
read abroad, and cover'd with Earth round 'em 
th the Planter's Hand, that all the Vacancies 
uy be fill'd up; for otherwiſe the Tree will 
tt ſhoot out ſo vigorouſly. 
The Holes muſt be made three Foot ſquare, 
| caſe the Earth was dug up in Autumn, o- 
terwiſe it will be neceſſary to have the Holes 
t Foot ſquare, and three deep. Some Garde- 
are for making their Holes no more than 

ur Foot ſquare, and two deep; but Expe- 
ence has taught them, that that 1s not the 
ay to make the Trees flouriſh. In planting 
mund Trees, particular Care muſt be taken 
d ſhake them well, to keep them upright in 
heir Lines, and from the Wind's ſhaking them, 
ach will break off the young Fibres. 
STANDING-WATER, or Pool, a Place 
dere ater gathers together in the Earth, that 
no Vent, and which is ſometimes dry'd up 
den there are great Droughts: They ſometimes 
re theſe kinds of Pools with Fiſh ; but that 
ty may be fit for this Purpoſe, there ſhould 
a Conveniency for letting out the Vater when 
yo. have a Mind to catch the Fiſh ; for other- 
le it will contain only troubled Vater, which 
ll give them an ill Taſte; and therefore the 
Face muſt be clear d of the Vater at leaſt once 
1 Years, to keep it in due Order. Theſe 
n of Pools muſt not be made too near the 
Jan of a Dunghil, for fear it ſhould ſpoil the 
* and the Fiſh. They put into theſe Pools 
Cars A Chevins, a few Tench, and ſtill fewer 
. becauſe the laſt are ſubject to have a 
a = Taſte. When you firſt ſtore your Stand- 
Hel with Fiſh, you muſt keep them clear 


tom * =; oak for if otherwiſe, they 
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will not fail to devour all the young Fiſhes ; and 
you may catch them for your Uſe at the Expira- 
tion of two Years. 
STAR, a Term in Gardening, It has its 
Walks of Gravel, which are roll'd, and in the 
Middle is compos'd of Graſs, which is to be 
mow'd once a Year, or oftener, as occaſion re- 
quires : There are two Walks on the Side of theſe 
Graſs-plots, broad or narrow, according to the 
Breadth or Width of the Plot, and in every 
Thing elſe made as the Gardener's Fancy dictates. 
The Entrance into this Star is by another Walk, 
that bounds it there, or all at once by its own 
Walks, as may be ſeen in a Figure, Page 394. 
in the Retired Gardener, by Mr. Carpenter. 
STAR of BETHLEHEM, call'd by ſome 
Dog's Onion, and in Latin Ornithogalum, a Plant 


otherwiſe call'd the Alexandrian Lilly, and that 
call'd the Indian Ornithogale, are moſt eſteem'd. 
The firſt produces at the Extremity of its 
Stem, as it were, a thick Cluſter of Flowers, each 
of which opening with ſix ſmall white Leaves, 
ſurround a brown green Button, which ſeveral, 
for what Reaſon is not known, call our Lady's 
Tears; they begin to bloſſom at the lower Part, 
and as ſome come on, others go off. 

The Indian Kind is yet much more beauti- 
ful, and more eſteem'd than the other; there 
appears at the Extremity of its Stem a pointed 
Ear, half a Foot long, round which come on by 
Degrees ſeveral white Flowers, which diſcover a 
green Button in the Middle. 

The firſt Sort requires much Sun, Kitchen- 
Garden Earth, four Fingers Breadth in Depth, 
a Span's Diſtance, and they raiſe it every Year, 
becauſe 1t multiplies very much. 

The Indian one alſo requires a deal of Sun, but 
it is beſt to put it into Pots, that it may be lock'd 
up in the Winter, becauſe Cold is its great Ene- 
my; the Earth muſt be good, and only two Fin- 
gers deep; plant em at a moderate Diſtance from 
each other; but it will do ſtill better to put em 
ſingly in a Pot: They are but rarely rais d; they 
ſow them when the Seed 1s ripe, and foon re- 
plant them; becauſe it will then the more eaſily 
take Root. 

The Root of the Star of Bethlebem being boil'd, 
and fome Water being mix'd with the Broth, it 
will allay the Heat of Urine; and if you drink 
of it ſeveral Mornings faſting, it fortifies the 
Stomach; and for this Reaſon they eat it very 
commonly at Ferona. 

STARCH, a Commodity uſeful in a Family, 
and the way to make it is, to take ſome fine 
Wheat very well choſen and clean'd, ſo as there 
is nothing left but the pure Corn; put it to be 
ſteep'd at leiſure, and when it is made hot e- 
nough by putting it in the Sun, change the Water 


the beſt: When the Corn eaſily burſts between 
our Fingers it is a Sign it is enough; it will 
urſt ſooner when it is made very hot 3 the moſt 

joy it requires is twelve Hours, if it be not made 
ot. | 
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of which there are ſeveral Sorts; but the Arabick, 


Morning and Evening; River or Rain Water is 
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Vou muſt afterwards have a Bag made on pur- 
pole, of half an Ell long and a Quarter broad, 
and made of a Cloth that is very proper to take 
off the Chaff; you muſt alſo have another Bag 
or Bin that is fit for the Purpoſe, upon which 
let a Board be put that is good and even ; then 
take five Handfuls of Corn and put them into 
the Bag, which muſt be well ſow'd, that it may 
not burſt in the Rubbing and hard Preſling it, in 
the ſame manner as they waſh Great Cloaths 
abroad: Whatever comes out of the Sack falls into 
the other great Bag or Bin, and when the Flower 
of the Wheat cannot come out, you muſt from 
Time to Time dilute the Bag with ſome Water 
to help it ; when nothing remains behind but the 
Chaff, you muſt turn the Bag Inſide out to ſcrape 
and clean it well, in order to put more Corn in- 
to it, and ſo on till the Work is finiſhed. 

The Starch being at the Bottom of the Bin, a 
red Water will gather together upon it, which 
muſt be drained off gently by Inclination from 
time to time, after which put freſh Water to it, 
and ſtirring the whole very well, ſtrain it thro? 
a Cloth; put it again into the Bin with ſome 
Water, and drain it four or five times without 
ſtraining, and leave it in the Sun: When no 


Sr Av ERS; ſee Staggers. 

STAVES- ACRE, in Latin Staphis-acr; 
Plant that has a Stem growing a Fout and ik 
high, and has great and large Leaves de 7 
indented in ſeveral Parts, and ſticking 0 i 
Stalks : The Flowers conſiſt of ſeyerg] une 
Leaves, and are of a blue Colour: This . 
reſembles the wild Vine: When the Flowersy 
gone they are ſucceeded by Fruits, each of uh 
1s compoled of ſeveral dark green Cods why 
incloſe thick Seeds like ſmall Peaſe, that are x 
angular, of a darkiſh Hue, and of a ſhary a 
burning Taſte : This Plant grows in hot Gy 
tries 1n ſhady Places: The Seed of this Plant 
ing apply'd, is very proper for killing Lice; x 
it is alſo made uſe of in Maſticatories to ni 
People ſpit. 

STOECHAS, a Plant that very much ref 
bles Lavender, its Leaves are thick, longij 
white; it ſhoots up from a ſingle Root fey 
Branches, which are as hard as Wood, the Fly 
ers are like thoſe of Thyme; they grow in ſ 
longiſh Cups in the Form of an Ear, and are d 
blue Colour. 

This Plant grows in the Ifles of the Hun, 


more Water remains in the Bin, you mult cut 
the Starch which is in it into Pieces to take it 
out; ſpread a Linnen- cloth upon a Board to put 
the Starch upon, and expole it to the Sun or 
the Air, that you may dry it well, and then put 
it up. 

When there is Occaſion to uſe it, take what 
Quantity you have Occaſion for, put it into Wa- 
ter over Night, and change the Water four or five 
Times. 

They make white Starch of it, and put it to 
boil in Water till it comes to the Conſiſtence of a 
very bright Glue, and if you would make it blue, 
add ſome blue Enamel that is pounded to it; but 
it will give it a more lively Colour if you mix a 
very little Allum and Mutton-ſuet therewith; 
this alſo is the Foundation of the Powder made 
for pow dering Haar. 

Starch is good for the Diſtempers of the Eyes; 
it ſtops the Flux of Blood, and qualifies the ſharp 
Seroſit ies which fall upon the Breaſt. See Clear- 
Starching. 

STAR-FLOWER 5 ſee Ornithogalon. 

STas, a diſtinguiſhing Mark in a Horſe's 
Forehead, .and the Method uſed with us to make 
Stars is that which follows; if you would have 
a white one in his Forehead, or indeed in any 
other Part of his Body, after you have with a 
Razor ſhav'd away the Hair as wide as you would 
have the Star to be, take a little Oil of Vitriol 
in an Oiſter-ſhell, into which dip a Feather or 
Piece of Silk, for it will eat both Linnen and 
Woollen, and juſt wet it all over the ſhaven 
Place, and it will eat away the Roots of the 
Hairs, and the next that comes will be white; 
it need not be done above once, and it may be 
heal'd up with Copperas- water and green Oint- 
ment. 


[nevertheleſs may be eaſily wrought with l 


therwiſe call'd Stechades, near Marſeilles, in org 

- m 
Plenty; but the beſt is brought from Aralis: 
flourithcs in May and Fane. 

The Stechas is of a bitter Taſte and a | 
aſtringentz it has the Virtue to remove 0 
ſtructions, to cleanſe and fortify all the Parts 
the Body; its put into Antidotes; it pu 
Choler and Phlegm ; it purifies and fortifes t 
Brain and the Senſes; it's good for all Diſten 
pers proceeding from a cold Cauſe, and us'd wi 
{ome ſquillitick Vinegar for the Falling · ſchud 

Its Decoction, Syrup, or Water diſtill d fromil 
comforts the Brain and Memory, and remon 
the Obſtructions of the Liver and Lungs: Th 
that are bilious muſt not make uſe of it, becau 
it will torment them, make them vomit, mat 
impair them, and occaſion a great Heat in 
the Parts of the Body. | 

STEEL, an Iron that is very hard in l 
Nature, and ſometimes made fo by Art; it i 
the ſame Qualities as Iron: Some ſay the Lat 
Name Chahls is given it, becauſe it is broug 
from a Town in Aria called Chalibone, ws 
very good Stecl is made: But that of Dan 
is preferred before all others, and we find | 
Experience, that Swords made of it cut Iron ith 

Our way of Steel-making is to chooſe lub 
ron as is apt to melt, and yet hard, and wiK 


Hammer; for the Iron which is made of Vit 
Ore may melt, yet it is ſoft, fragil or © 
let a Parcel of ſuch Iron be heated red hot, n 
let it be cut into ſmall Pieces, and then mixt 
that ſort of Iron-ſtone which eaſily melts; . 
ſet in the Smith's Forge, or Hearth, a oy 
Diſh of Crucible Metal, a Foot and an half dos 
and a Foot deep; fill the Diſh with 

coal, compaſs the Diſh about with looſe * 
which may keep in the Mixture of Stone, 


STARWORT ; ſee After, 


Pieces of Iran put thereon, k 
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4s ſoon as the Coal is thoroughly kindled, 
the Dith is red hot, give the Blaſt, and let 
Vork man by little and little put in all the 
nuke of Iron and Stone he deſigns; when it 
nelted, let him thruſt into the Middle of it 
re. four, or more Pieces of Iron, and boil em 
rein five or fix Hours with a ſharp Fire; put- 
pg in his Rod, ſtir often the melted Iron, that 
pieces of Iron may imbibe the ſmaller Parti- 
the melted Iron-ſtone, which Particles con- 
ne and thin the more groſs Particles of the I- 
pieces, and are as it were a Ferment to them, 
1 make them tender. 
let the Workman now take one of the Pieces 
it of the Fire, put it under the great Hammer 
be drawn into Bars and wrought, and then, 
if 25 it is, plunge it immediately into cold 
ter: Thus temper'd, let him again work it 
vnthe Anvil and break it, and looking upon the 
moments, let him conſider whether it looks 
ke Iron in any Part of it, or be wholly con- 
nſed and turned into Steel: Then let the 
eces be all wrought into Bars, which done, 
e a freſh Blaſt to the Mixture, adding a little 
e< Matter to it, in the Room of that which 
| been drank by the Pieces of Iron, which will 
el} and ſtrengthen the Remainder, and make 
ct purer the Pieces of Iron put again into the 
diſh, every Piece of which, let him, as ſoon as 
s red hot, beat into a Bar on the Anvil, and 
| it hot as it is into cold Water; and thus I- 
In is made into Steel, which is much harder and 
ater than Iron. 
STEEPING of CORN, the wetting it in ſome 
Jud: Some before they ſow their Corn ſteep 
eir dec in Dung. water, or Water wherein Cow- 
ng has lain for ſome time, which nevertheleſs 
not be much advantageous to the Corn; others 
opoſe to drain Dunghils, or to diſſolve Sheeps 
hung in Water, and to add to it as much Salt as 
Umake it a ſtrong Brine: There are thoſe who 
ler Pigeons Dung, while ſome again would 
we it ſteep'd in Ale or new Wort: Some af- 
m Cory ſpritted a little as they do Malt, and 
den fow'd, comes up ſoon, and getting the Pre- 
Minancy over the Weeds at the very firſt 
*s the ſame down: But in Reſpect to an ; 
Wilions of Corn for this Purpoſe, becauſe it will 
troubleſome to ſow it when wet; it muſt 
575 a Day or two on the Floor, or elſe 
© _ ſifted FR; wm 8 08 
Vermin, Smut, Cc. but the be 
I enge Liquor for ſtee ping of Grain ſeems 
n dus; As much Water is to be poured into 
and unſlack d Lime, as is enough to make 
* Inches above the Lime, and with 
0 OW the ſaid Water pour'd off, one 
un let ee may be mix d, and in that 
Atwet the Wheat or Corn be ſoak'd for four 
1. © bog t and being dry'd in the Sun or 
br four U ſteep d agam in the ſaid Liquor 
bear and twenty Hours longer, and fo the 
ud time; then ſ he C 8 iſt 
he from Bs toes ; orn at great Diſtances 
an; ſo T, about a Foot between each 
one Grain will produce thirty, thirty 
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ſix, &c. to fifty two Ears, and theſe very fruit- 
ful, with a tall Stalk equalling the Stature of a 
Man in Heighth. 

In Honghton's Papers of Husbandry there are 
ſeveral Experiments made about feeping Wheat 
and Barley in a certain Liquor, which, according 
to his Account occaſion'd a very great Increaſe ; 
which Liquor was prepar'd after this manner : 
Take a convenient Quantity of Rain Water, and 
in every Gallon of it diſſolve two Pounds of 
Stone-Lime, let it ſtand two or three Days, 
ſtirring it thrice a Day ; pour off the Water 
into another Veſſel, and to every Gallon of this 
Water put about four Ounces of Salt Petre, and 
one Pound of Pigeons Dung, mix them well 
together by ſtirring them three or four times. a 
Day, and then ſtrain out the Liquor to keep for 
uſe. He took, as he ſaid, a Handful of Wheat 
and put it into a Quart of this Liquor to ſteep, 
and when it had lain about eighteen Hours, he 
took it out and laid it to dry in the Air for the 
ſpaceof one Day, and then ſteep'd it in the Liquor 
again about twelve Hours; and having laid it 
to dry as before, he ſteep'd it again a third Time 
about fix Hours, and then ſet it in his Garden, 
which was but common Earth; he ſet by ſingle 
Grains about ten Inches apart, and a Finger's 
Length in Depth : Very few of them failed of 
—_ up, and thoſe which grew 2 an 
Increaſe beyond Expectation; for from ſeveral 
Grains he had ſixty or ſeventy, and from ſome 
eighty Stalks, with very large Ears full of large 
Corn; many of the Ears being ſix Inches long, had 
ſixty Grains in 'em, and none leſs than forty. 
The ſame Author, with ſome of this Water of 
Salt Petre, Lime and Pigeons Dung, watered 
ſeveral Trees and Plants, and found them grow 
and flouriſh much faſter than any other of the 
ſame kind 3 he alſo ſteep'd Barley in the ſame 
Liquor, and found a great Increaſe ; ſo he did 
of Wheat infus'd in Lime-water alone, ſome in 
Brandy alone, and ſome in Brandy and Lime- 
water mixt. | 

STEPMENS's-WATER, a Medicine prepared 
in this manner: Take Cinnamon, Ginger, Ga- 
langals, Cloves, Nutmeg, Grains of Paradiſe, 
Seeds of Anniſe, Sweet Fennel and Caraways, of 
each one Dram; Leaves of Thyme, Mother of 
Thyme, Mint, Sage, Penny-royal, Pellitory of 
the Wall, Roſemary, Flowers of Red Roſes, Ca- 
momile, Origan and Lavender, of each one Hand- 
ful; ſteep em in twelve Pounds of Gaſcoin Wine 
for ſome Days, and then diſtil them. _ 

This is now made with Spirit of Wine inſtead 
of what the Diſpenſatory orders, and drawn as 
ſtrong as Proof Spirit: It's a good Cephalick and 
Cordial; the Ingredients being well ſuited to 


have nothing to do here : It is likewiſe ſome- 
what hyſterical, and therefore frequently uſed 
by the Midwives amongf their Women, tho' 
ſome, for the Pleaſantneſs only of it to the Palate, 
leave out the Penny-Royal ; but then they rob 


the Medicine of a principal Ingredient : If it be 
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thoſe Purpoſes, except the Red Roſes, which 


dulcify'd, it makes an admirable Cordial Dram, 
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and is alſo a good Carminative It's much pre- 
ſcrib'd from two Drams to two Ounces, or more, 
at a Doſe. 

STEWING, a way of Seaſoning and 5 
Victuals. For Example, Take a Breaſt of Veal, 
or ſome other Meat, and gaſh it if it be thick, 
or cut it into Slices; put it into an Earthen Veſſel 
or another common Pot, with good Broth, or as 
much Water as riſes above it to the thickneſs of 
three Fingers, or more, in ſuch a manner that 
there is enough to few the Meat without the 
Addition of any more; add to it half a quarter 
of a Pound of Marrow or Butter, if there is oc- 
caſion, ſome Salt, three or four Cloves, a little 
Pepper, a Bay Leaf, a Sprig of Thyme, a Chibbol 
or an Onion, half a quarter of a Pound or there- 
abouts of ſtreaked Bacon; /tew, the whole to- 

ether, and ftir the Meat from time to time as 
Now as it begins to boal. 

When it is half ffew'd, add thereto ſome Aſ- 

paragus, or the Bottoms of two or three Arti- 
chokes, peeled and cut into Quarters ; you may 
alſo put in Muſhrooms; add ſome more Broth 
or hot Water, if there is occaſion, to it: (Some 
put in half a Setier of Wine, but that will make 
the Victuals tough, and it's not good unleſs with 
Veal.) Stew the whole together thoroughly, in 
ſuch a manner that the Sauce may remain nei- 
ther too long nor too ſhort there. You mult take 
out the Ou1on and fine Herbs before you ſerve 
it in. 
If it be Veal you have thus ffew'd, you may 
towards the End, add to it a white Sauce of Egg 
Yolks and Verjuice mix'd together, inſtead of 
the Wine. 

You may alſo farce a Breaſt of Veal, and then 
flew it between two Diſhes, or in an Earthen 
Pot with ſome Broth or Water, and ſome Slices 
of Bacon, adding the other Scaſonings; as a 
little Marrow, Aſparagus, Bottoms of Artichokes; 
and laſtly, a white Sauce, and {till keep the 
Earthen Pot for ſome time longer upon hot 
Coals, without boiling the Sauce, that it may not 
turn. 

St. TamMEs-WorrT, or JAcosxXa; ſo call'd 
becauſe ſome ſay St. Fames was the firſt that 
made uſe of this Plant, which produces ſeveral 
Stems about three or four Foot high, very ſtrait, 
ſometimes hairy and ſometimes not; bearing 
oblong Leaves deeply indented, of a dark green, 
and divided into Boughs ; at the Top of which 
appear radiated Flowers, whoſe Disk 1s compo- 
ſed cf ſeveral Flouriſhes, and the Crown of half 
Flourithes ſupported on Embrio's, contain'd in a 
Cup, divided into ſeveral Parts: The Embrio's, 
3 become Tufted Seeds faſtened to their 

eds. 

If this Plant be placed where it ought, that 
IS, in a large Parterre, it makes a very handſome 
Show; but if planted there, and ſuffer'd to grow 
at random, it creates great Confuſion : The way 
to make it uſcful, is to ſupport it as it grows up 
with Sticks no more than two Foot long, which 
are cover'd with its Branches ; for without this 
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much annoy their Neighbours. 
Culture being like Ox-eye, ſee that Head 

St. Jonn's-WoRT, in Latin Hpei 
Plant of a dark red Colour, laden with 
and growing a Foot high; its Leaves am 1 
thoſe of Rue, pierced all over with alk b 
the Flowers are yellow like thoſe of thx 
coium, which being ſqueez'd between "ou r 
gers, yield a Liquor like Blood; the Code 
a little hairy, long and round, about the bes 
of a Barley-Corn, in which the Seed i 
tain'd, which is black. It grows in cult 
well as in unfrequented Places, and bloſam 
Fuly and Auguſ. | 

This Plant has a diſſolving and operative 0 
lity ; the Seed being drank in Wine is 200d 
the Stone and Poyſons, and for Spitting of Ry 
as alſo for the Sciatica z the Water diftill' 
this Plant, is good for the Falling Sickneſz u 
Palſey. 

The Herb being pounded and applyd oh 
Bitings of Venomous Creatures cures them 
ſhort, there are few Plants that have its Vite 

STIFF-LEGs, under which are alſo ow 

rehended Diyd, Decayd or Bruiſed Lx. 

orſes. Needing no Explanation or Deſcrigtia 
we fhall {ct down the Remedies Authors ! 
preſcrib'd for the Cure of them: Take of hi 
of Wine a Quart, Oil of Nuts half a Pint, W 
half a Pound; mix em in a glaz'd Earthen k 
cover'd with another that is leſs, exactly fit 
it; lute the Junctures carefully with Clay nul 
with Horſe-dung or Hair, and after the Cenat 
is dry, ſet the Pot on a very gentle Fire, al 
keep the Ingredients boiling up very ſoftly n 
eight or ten Hours; then take off the Pot u 
ſet it to cool. Firſt rub the Maſter-finew mi 
your Hand till it grows hot, then anoint it will 
this Compoſition, chafing it in, and repeatti 
ſame every Day. 

Others order Oil of Earth Worms to be take 
which is thus prepar'd, Take a ſufficient Quit 
tity of Worms, waſh them, and leave then i 
clean Water for the ſpace of ſix Hours to vail 
up and caſt forth all the Filth contain d in then; 
then put them into an Earthen Pot with Þ 
much Oil of Olive as may riſe the breath g 
two Fingers above them, the Pot remaining! 
empty; cover the Pot and lute the Junctus vi 
Clay mix'd with Hair or Saddle Stuffings ; tht 
bury it in warm Horſedung, and after it has 
there three Days and three Nights take it . 
and as ſoon as 'tis cold uncover it, taking ® 
to avoid the noiſome Smell, and ſtraining cui 
Oil when there is occaſion to uſe it, n 
Legs till they grow hot, then chafe them, F 
cially the Sinews, with the Oil; afterwards" 
each Leg with a quarter of a Pint of A 
to make the Oil ſink in. This Applicat 0 
be repeated daily for twelve Days 3 but if the 
does not operate ſufficiently, you may 1 4 
fesch 
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Caſtor, Fox's Cammomile and Lillies, o 
Ounce and an half; Ointment of Marſh 


Method they would grow very irregular, aud 


its Virtues, by adding to each Pound of it, 
i 
7 
Abole 


and Populeum, of each two Ounces 
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le Compoſition over the Fire, and to make I! 
lk the better, you may ſtiſten it with a ſufficient 
entity of Bees-Wax: After the Application 
1 this Ointment the Hair will fall off the Leg, 
Lt it will grow on again without leaving any 
uk: It's to be obſerv'd, that the Oil of Earth 
vorms alone, apply d with Aqua-vite, does not 
ike the Hair fall off. The uſe of this Ointment 
the ſame as that of the Oil, for you muſt 
we the Sinew till it grows hot; then apply 

Ointment about the bigneſs of a Walnut to 
ah Lig, and repeat the Application once a 
der, and ſo continue for near a Fortnight. If 
« Ointment is compoſed with the Addition of 
te abovenain'd Oils, but not thicken'd with 
Ju, you muſt uſe about half an Ounce of it in 
ery Application. | 
Under this Head may alſo be comprehended a 
Direct ions for comforting or ſtrengthening the 
news or Legs of this Animal; for which take 
Gooſe that is moderately Fat and made ready 
jr the Spit, ſtuff her Belly with the Leaves of 
allows, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, Hyſlop, 
render, Mugwort and other convenient Herbs, 
ith a large Quantity of green Juniper Berries 
eaten; then few up the Skin and ſet her in an 
hren to bake in a glaz'd Earthen Pan, that you 
ay not loſe the Fat or Greaſe, with which you 
juſt anoint the Legs of the Horſe every Even- 
ng; and next Morning chafe with Aqua-vite 
wer the Greaſe, continuing to do after the ſame 
panner for ſeven or eight Days; and to incou- 
we the Man imploy'd to rub the Horſe, you 
may give him the Gooſe to eat. 
Others for the ſtrengthening of the Sinews of a 
orſe's Legs, do, during the Heat of Summer, 
take him ſtand two whole Hours every Day up 
0 the Hams in a Stream or Current of Water, 
mach will do him more good than a multitude 
it Ointments; it will be convenient to make 
im lie abroad in the Dew all the Month of 
a); or if you chuſe rather to keep him in the 
table, you may lead him every Morning to a 
Meadow, and gathering the Dew with a Spunge, 
aide and rub his Legs therewith : Spirit of 
me mix'd with a little Oil of Wax, will ſtreng- 
hen the Sinews, diſſolve the hard Knobs which 
vow on them, and removing thoſe Obſtructions, 
zeilitate the Motion of the Leg. 
| STIFLING, a Malady that accidentally 
Klais a Horſe, either by ſome Strain by leaping, 
K. a Slip in the Stable, or on his Travel, or 
elſe by ſome Blow or Stroke with a Horſe, which 
either puts out the Stifling- Bone, or much hurts 
or ſtrains the Joint; the Sign of which is by 
2 diſlocated Bone bearing it ſelf out, which 
wu! make him grow lame and unwilling to 
touch the Ground but only with his Toes, till it 

put in again, 

0 Cure this Inci y 
7 . * * » the * - 3 tag 
- tO the Paſtern of the Stifled Leg, an 

= 3 forwards, ſo that T Bone will 
being 18 t by helping it with your Hand, which 
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then tye the other End of the Cord to the Rack, 
ſo as he may not pull his Leg back to diſlocate 
the Bone for an Hour or two after, till it be 
ſettled and dreſt: Then take Pitch melted ready 
in a Pot, and with a Clout upon a Stick, anoint 
his Stifling three or four Inches broad at leaſt, 
and ten long ; and preſently before the Pitch 
can cool, have a ſtrong Piece of Canvaſs cut fit 
for the Purpoſe, which being very warm by a 
Fire, clap it ſo neatly upon the Place, that the 
Bone cannot go forth again : This Plaiſter muſt 
not he long-ways towards the Foot and Flank, 
but croſs-ways upon the Joint, as it were about 
the Thigh, otherwiſe it cannot hold in the Bone; 
this done, anoint the Plaiſter on the Outſide all 
over with the ſaid melted Pitch, and while it 
is warm, clap Flax of the Horſe's Colour all 
over the Outſide of the Canvaſs: Let the Plai- 
ſter ſtay on till it falls away of it ſelf; but if 
the Bone be out, then put in a French Rowel, a 
little below the Stzfling Place, and let it remain 
fifteen Days, turning it once every Day, and at 
the Expiration of the fifteen Days, take it out 
and heal up the Orifice with your green Ointment. 

The common way in this Caſe is to ſwim the 
Horſe in ſome deep Water or Pond, till he 
{weats about his Ears, which will put the Bone 
into its right Place again. When you think he 
has ſwum enough, take him out of the Water, 
and throw an old Blanket over him to prevent 
his catching of Cold, and lead him gently home: 
Being in the Stable, put a Wooden Wedge, of 
the breadth of Six-pence, between his Toe and 
his Shoe on the contrary Foot behind, and when 
you find him thoroughly dry, anoint him on the 
griev'd Part with Hens Greaſe, or Oil of Tur- 
pentine and ſtrong Beer, of equal Parts alike, 
well ſhaken and mixt together in a Vial : Chafe 
it very well with your Hand; one holding at 
the ſame time before, a hot Bar of Iron or Fire- 
ſhovel to make it ſink in the better ; or you may 
apply to it Brandy, common Sope and ſtrong 
Beer mixt together, and uſe the ſame as you did 
the Turpentine. | 

STINGING of BEEs, a dolorous Wound often 
given by theſe little Animals to thoſe that come 
near them, when provok'd, and ſometimes o- 
therwiſe ; the common Method to prevent it when 
you are imploy'd about Hiving the Swarm, or 
Stifling of them, is to wear Gloves on your Hands 
and a Cap upon your Head, with a Mask on the 
Face, that ſtands ſo far out that the Sting cannot 
reach your Face, and ſo wound you. 

But if you are Hung by them, you muſt pre- 
ſently take out the Sting that is uſually left 
behind, and ſqueeze the Wound ſo that the little 
red Water which was darted inte it with the 
Sting may come out; you may ſuck, or cauſe it 
to be ſuck'd, for it is this Water that burns and 
inflames the Part, and apply ſome Fullers Earth 
moiſten'd with a little Spittle to it. 

M. Chomell ſays, he had found by Experience 
they had ſome Reſpe& for him, and ſo they 


ing in, carefully keep it ſo with your Hand; 
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might for other their Governors, and for a great 
Water Spaniel which always follow'd him, tho 
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they are Enemies to Dogs; that he viſited them 
daily from one Range to another ; that thou- 
ſands of them hover'd about him, but he inter- 
rupted them not, and ſo paſſed on uninjur'd. 
You muſt not drive them away with your Hand 
nor any Inſtrument, for that will provoke and 
make them fly at your Face 3 run as faſt as you 
can they will fly faſter, and flock together to pull 
out your Eyes. 

The moſt natural Remedy is, to heat a Piece 
of Iron in the Fire, and for want thereof, take a 
live Coal, and hold it as near and as long as 
you can endure it upon the Place, which will 
{ympathetically extract the fiery Venom that 
by the Sting was left in the Wound, or force it 
out of the Place affected, and ſo give an immedi- 
ate Eaſe or Cure, 

STINKING BREATH, a Misfortune in- 
cident to too many Perſons of both Sexes, and 
proceeding generally from one of theſe four 
Cauſes, vix. putrify'd Lungs, defective Teeth, a 
Diſtemper of the Head and Obſtruction of the 
Stomach. | 

Now to remedy an offenſive Breath proceed- 
ing from the firſt Cauſe ; Take an Ounce of Un- 
guentum Nicotianæ, and two Drams of Oleum 
Succith, mix them and anoint the Breaſt out- 
wardly therewith : Give Cleanſers inwardly, as 
Oil of Sulphur allay'd with Roſe water, Moru— 
ing and Evening; as allo Antimonium Diapho- 
reticum, ten Grains, five times a Day, for ſeveral 
Days together; then heal by giving Oil cf Al- 
monds mix'd with a few Drops of Oil of Cinna- 
mon or Pills of Turpentine; laſtly, let this Bo- 
Irs be adminiſter'd Morning, Noon and Night; 
Take Nutmeg, Mace and Ginger, of each fifteen 
Grains, two Drams of Honey, and ten Drops of 
Oil of Cinnamon, mix them and continue it for 
ſome Weeks. 

When the Defects of the Teeth are the Cauſe 
of a noiſome Breath, if they be fr'd over, 
rub them every Morning with Cremor Tartari in 

Powder, and walli them with White-wine : If 
they are Llack, allay Oil of Sulphur or Vitriol 
in Roſe-water, and ſcour them well therewith 
with the End of a Stick and a Rag, till all the 
Blackneſs be gone, then rub them with Oil of 
Almonds perfum'd with Oll of Cinnamon : If 
they be looſe, firſt rub them with this Powder; 
take Galls, Pomegranate Flowers, Sumach, Cy- 
perous, of each one Ounce ;z Roch Allum, half a 
Pound ; powder 'em all for Uſe : Then uſe this 
Gargariſm, Take Galls one Ounce, Myrrh and 
Pomegranate Peels, of each half an Ounce, boil 
them in White-wine Vinegar for a Gargariſm : 
Laſtly, waſh the Gums Morning, Noon and 
Night with good red Wine, by which Means 
the Teeth will be falten'd and the Gums reſtor'd : 
IF they are in Danger of rotting, Take Aſhes of 
Hartihorn and Magiſtery of Coral, of each one 
Ounce, Musk, or inſtead of it Oil of Cinnamon, 
ten Grains, mix them for a Dentifrice to rub the 
Teeth with; it will keep 'em white and ſound : 
If they are rotten and hollow, make little Pellets 


Cure for the fatal kind of Cholick called tix 


and put em into the hollow Tooth: If 
uſe the aforeſaid Pellets, or make litt 
Landanum Paracelſi, and put them into 
low neſs; or if they be not hollow, tie a little p; 
of the ſame up in a fine thin Rag. and bale ' 
between the aching Teeth: If they fink. 1 
1 with N 1 Spirit of Wine, in which 
ew Drops of Oil of Cinnamon a 
is diols, | i 

To rectify a ſinking Breath ariſin 
ſtemper of the Head, the Cauſe os Dif 
per ought to be conſider'd, whether it may 17 

rom the foul Diſeaſe, Impoſthumes or the 5 
and the Method inſtituted in the Cure of tu 
Diſeaſes muſt be follow'd, and the Cauſe bein 
taken away, you will find the Diſeaſe ſoon real 
nevertheleſs theſe following Pills are excellent: 
Take Calx of refin'd Silver made by Spirit of . 
tre, and well dulcify'd by waſhing in warm Ran 
Water, an Ounce, Refine Scammonii an Owl 
and an half; mix them for a Maſs of Pills 
which take eight or ten Grains at Night poi 
to Bed, every third, fourth or fifth Day. 

To rectify a linking Breath ariſing from th 
Obſtrution of the Stomach, in order to open ul 
cleanſe it, Take every Evening going to Bed 
a Dram of Pil. Ruff for ten or twelve Days ts 
gether: Or thus, firſt vomit with Yimm Bu 
dictum one Ounce or more, according as Strength 
requires, twice or thrice ; then take half a Dun 
of Pilula Rudii at a time, in the Morning fal 
drinking after ſome warm Broth or Poſſet Dri 
which repeat four or five times every third a 
fourth Day. 

When the Breath ſmells of any thing thi s 
eaten, chew Coriander Seed or Zedoary in ti 
Mouth, drinking a good Draught of Wane after 
The Scent of the Wine is taken away by etin 
ſour Apples or Quinces, or by chewing Tir 
ches of Gum Tragacanth perfum'd with Oil d 
Cinnamon. 

STINXING PILLs, a Medicine made ul 
of in ſome Diſeaſes to which Horſes are ſubjd, 
which being preſcribed without any Deſcnpt 
on how they are made, they are prepared int 
following Manner: Take an equal Quantity 
the fineſt and cleareſt Aſſa- fœtida, Barbeme 
of Provence or Italy, and Liver of Anti}, 
which are reduc'd to Powder, and mix d carve 
ly with a Peſtle in a large Mortar, pouring ® 
by Degrees, a ſufficient Quantity of Vineg#% 
incorporate them; let the Pills weigh fourt® 
Drams, be dry'd at the Bottom of a Hair Set 
and they will keep as long as you will : 4 
fetida, the principal Ingredient of theſe Pills, 
a Gum that grows in the Indies, on a Buſh ut 
ſmall Leaves reſembling Rue, and that in 2 
and dry Places; theſe Pills are univerſally u 
ful, and ſo portable that no Body how's 
without them; and they may perhaps 
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STipPTIcx PowDex, a reſtringent 5 Nd pol 
tion of Iron, known by the Name of Cole le, 


of ſtrain'd Opium, Myrrh and Oil of Cinnamon, 


Stiptick Powder, aſcribed to the Invention 
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ner: Take an) Quantity of Filings of I- 

and pour upon them Spirit of Salt to the 
nh of three or four Fingers above them; 
Them ſtand in a gentle Digeſtion tall the 
mentation is over, and the Spirit of Salt is 
me ſweet, then pour off what is liquid, and 
Lnorate it in an Iron or Glaſs Vetlel until 
lis conſumed, at which time put to it an e- 
| Quantity of Saccharum Saturn, and evapo- 
it to a dry Powder : If upon its firſt coming 
the Evaporation be ſtopt, it has exactly the 
” .rance of Colebatch's Powder ; but if it be 


peara N F it | 
tioued longer, and the Heat raiſed, it will 


red. 
b muſt keep it cloſe ſtopt from the Air, or 
+ will imbibe it and ſo flow, as to loſe its 
cy. Dr. Quincy ſays, that he had very good 
mation that this is the Stiptick about which 
much Noiſe was made ſome Years ago by the 

or of Nom Lumen Chirurgicum, and for the 
ecf which a Patent was procured ; only that 
of Vitriol was us'd in that inſtead of the Spi- 
of Salt in this, but that, that Difference is 
nificant : He adds, that he kept ſome of thzs 
him for a time, till he found a proper Oppor- 
lity to try it, when an extraordinary one hap- 
ved by a blundering Farrier cutting the Fagu- 
Artery of a very fine young Horſe ; but hav- 
 ſopped the Flux of Blood with griping the 
n with his Hand, till the Doctor had diſſolv'd 
e of this Powder in warm Water, and with 
Curriers Shavings of Leather dipt in it, ap- 
d it on the Place; not one Drop of Blood af- 

ards follow'd, and the Part was afterwards 
ly incarnated and healed up. 
SrieTick WATER, a Water for ſtopping of 
bod : To prepare a Stiptick Water for this Pur- 
ſe, in any Part of the Body; Take one Pound 
excellent Quick-lime and put it into a clean 
then Pot, pour upon it five or fix Pounds of 
untan Water, cover the Pot cloſe, and let it 
to infufe about an Hour without touching it; 

after tir it with a Stick for a little time; 
n let it lie as before for four and twenty 
urs, ſometimes ſtirring it, in the end you 
ſt let it ſettle to a Sediment; the Water 
mg very clear above, pour it oft by Inclination 
out ſtirring: Take of this Water one Pound, 
X being put into a Vial, you muſt add to it 
"am and an half of Sublimate finely powder'd, 

n ſhake it very well all together, ſo that the 
Wer may diflolve, and be of an Orange Co- 
or More reddiſh than yellow, and in the 
i clear and limpid; becauſe the red Powder 
„ PIeCipitate to the Bottom: Your Water be- 
pony d, you muſt ſeparate the Water from 
1 22 into another Veſlel, without trou- 
8 me Sediment; and to the Water you muſt 

one Dram of the Oil of Vitriol, and an Ounce 
| charum Saturn ; ſhake all together that they 
u mix the better, afterwards let all ſettle, 
1 off the clear Water and keep it for your 
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Joby Colebatch, and prepared in the following 


a Plant very well known, and uſually diftin- 
guiſhed into ſingle ones only valuable for their 
bearing Seeds, and double ones; which are rai- 
ſed, vix. 1. The double Stock-gilliflowers of di- 
vers Colours, 2. The Double ſtrip'd with White, 
3. Another Double, not raiſed from the Seed, 
4. The Yellow, whoſe Seeds produce double 
Yellow. 

They are Plants that have many Branches on 
a Stalk, and bear many Flowers on a Branch, 
beginning to flower in April; they flouriſh in 
May and ſo continue till the nipping Froſt 
checks their Pride; In order to raiſe them, 
good Seeds of right Kinds are ſet, which are to 
be ſown at the Full of the Moon in April, but 
not too thick, in good light Ground, and when 
grown three or four Inches high, they muſt be 
removed at Full Moon into barren Earth ; or 
they may be ſet again in the ſame Earth, af- 
ter turning it and mixing Sand therewith to 
barren it; which muſt be done ſpeedily upon 
their taking up, that they may be preſently ſet 
again at convenient Diſtances; and in ſome 
time ſerve them ſo again, to prevent their grow- 
ing high; and alſo about the Fult Moon, where- 
by they will be more hardy, grow low, and 
ſpread 1n Branches to be able to endure Winter, 
and be better to remove all the Spring than 
ſuch as run up with long Stalks, which ſeldom 
eſcape the Winter Froſts, It may be ſeen in 
the Spring by the Buds, which will be double 
and which ſingle, for the former will have their 
Buds rounder and bigger than the reſt , then re- 
move them with Care, not breaking the Roots 
but taking up a Clod of Earth, and ſet them 
in your Flower Garden, where they muſt abide 
all Summer in good Earth; which being ſha- 
ded, will grow and bear Flowers as well as if 
not removed at all: Thoſe that are ſingle muſt 
ſtand to bear Seed, that muſt be yearly ſow'd 
to preſerve the Kinds; for after they have born 
Flowers, they are apt to die, but may be pre- 
ſerved by Slips or Cuttings, that will grow and 
bear the next Spring following : The Manner 
thus ; Such Branches are to be choſen in March, 
as do not bear Flowers, which being cut ſome 
Diſtance from the Stock, flit down the Backs 
at the End of the Slip, about half an Inch, in 
three or four Places equally diſtant ; then peel 
the Slip as far as it is flit, and turn up the Bark, 
which muſt be ſet three Inches in the Ground; 
by making a round Hole of that Depth, and 
putting the Slip into it, with the Bark ſpread 
out on each Side dr End thereof; which being 
covered up, ſhadowed and watered for ſome 
time, if the Ground be good, will grow and bear 
well. 

STOLO NES, the Suckers which ſpring up 
from the Root of any Tree or Plant, and which 
if not cut off will hinder the thriving of the 
Tree. 

STOMACH or VENTRICLE, theReceptacle 
of Victuals and Drink; being that which digeſts 
and converts it into a white Juice like Cream, 


which they call Chyle, which paſling to the Heart 
Aaa aaa 2 thro 
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thro' the Lacteal Veins, is turn'd into Blood, by |1s troubled with the Cardialgia, he 
twenty ſeventh Day after : In lik 
The two Orifices of the Stomach are different |Puſtles ariſe upon the Eye-brows 
wards turn into ſmall Ulcers, it 
before the ſeventh Day. 


mixing and circulating with it. 


as well in their Situation as Bigneſs; that above 
is ſituated on the Left Side towards the Back- 
bone, and the lowermoſt on the Right Side : 
The firſt is larger than the other, to the end that 
nothing 2 eſcape before it be well preſerved 
and digeſted. 

The Ventricle has its Indiſpoſitions, either at 
the Orifice which is properly the Stomach, or in 
its lower Parts. 

Thoſe which ſeize on its Orifice are Pains, 
Canine and depraved Appetites, loathing of 
Food, Thirſt and the Hickup. | 

Its inferior Part is infeſted with Nauſeatings, 
Vomitings, Crudities, Swelling, Lientery, Cho- 
lick, Choler, Tumours, Impoſthumes and Ulcers. 

The Pain which ſeizes on the Orifice of the 
Ventricle, is cauſed either by an Acid or Chole- 
rick Humour, ſometimes by an Ereſypelas, In- 
flammation, crudities or Worms which ſtick to 
it; or elſe by having receiv'd ſome Blow, or 

drank Icy, Snow, or cold Water EG : It may 
alſo proceed from Vomiting, ſome violent Medi- 
cine, eating too many Onions, Chibbols or Leeks, 

If the Matter be hot, the Party will be 

droughty, and his Mouth bitter, ſalt, dry and 
burning; and if there is a Fever, it muſt proceed 
from the over-flowing of the Gall, which has 
excited an Inflammation or Ereſypelas. 
If the Matter be cold, it will diſcover it ſelf 
by a pituitous Vomiting, without cauſing either 
Thirſt or Heat, unleſs it be by Sympathy with 
the Lungs, or by Salt Phlegm. 

If it be Atrabiliary, that which is brought 
up by Vomiting will ſeem to be Harp, and 
the Party at the ſame time will find a 
a Hardneſs at the Spleen, with an Heavineſs on the 
Right Side, 

If it proceed from Winds, the Guts will be 
filled therewith, the Reins extended and ſwollen, 
and the Party will be ſubject to frequent Belch- 
ings. 

. Perſons are more ſubject to this Indiſ- 
poſition than thoſe who are advanced in Years. 


When the Mouth is raw and the Bile inflames 


the Tunicks of the Stomach, there 1s much rea- 
ſon to fear the ill Conſequences ; if by a Cardi- 
algick Pain the Party loſes his Underſtanding, 
and falls into a Fit, he dics ſuddenly. 

A Woman with Child that is attack'd with it 
will miſcarry : If the Humour which is at the Ori- 
fice of the Ventricle is ſo fix'd that it cannot be 
remov'd by any Remedy, an Impoſthume will 
be form'd there. 

It is a dangerous thing, that the Worms ſhould 
riſe up to the Stomach. 

If in the Cardialgia or Gnawing at the Sto- 
mach, there happens a Palpitation, Difficulty of 
Breathing and Head-ache, the Party dies pre- 
ogy it alſo kills old Men who are frequently 
ſeiz'd therewith. 
When ever Puſtles in the Form of Bladders 


ind of 


cauſed by malignant Humours contained bety 


cur'd, either by Bleeding or Cauſtick, i ; 


will dye 
e Manner 
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The Heart-ache or Gnawing at the 91 
the Tunicks of the Ventricle, is hard 9 


inveterate. 
1. In a Cardialgia, or Pain at the g. 
proceeding from Heat, they make uſe if Fu 
and Remedies that are quite oppoſite, and; q 
others they ſteep a Spoonful of Barley " 
half parch'd, in a Glaſs of the Juice of h 
granate, Juice of Gooſeberries or Barberris,, 
ing the ſame to the Patient in the Mornings, 
ing, and it muſt be often continu'd, *? 
Or elſe let him eat Fiſh boil'd with the Ju 
of Lemon, Vinegar or Verjuice. 
Let his Drink be Barley-water with Coriay 
Seed or Cinnamon. 

They may give him alſo ſugar'd Toaſts y 
good Wine, and purge him fiom time to j 
with a Decoction of two Ounces of Tami 
wherein may be infuſed a Dram of Run 
and an Ounce or two of Manna; and if 
perceive from the very firſt ſome Inclinat 
him to vomit, you muſt faciliate the ſane! 
ther with Emetick Wine or Emetick Tana 
with Oxymel of Squills, or the eaſieſt ſorts 
mits; and give him afterwards ſome Ca 
Potion, ſuch as the Confections of Hyacinth 
Conſerve of Pinks or Provence Roſes. 

2. As to that Pain which is attended wit 
Ereſypelas or an Inflammation; the ſame bm 
muſt be obſerved, except Vomiting, inſtal 
which adminiſter ſeveral cooling Gliſter; 
him be blooded in ſuch a Proportion u 
Strength and Age will permit, and inſtal: 
Rhubarb and Manna in his Purges, uſe cleait 
Catia. 

3. For that Pain at the Stomach Which 
ceeds from Phlegm, the Patient muſt be preleab 
vomited, and two Days let him be . a 
Diaphenicum, Manna, or the Syrup of pale du 
or with Tablets of Succo Roſarum, and forin 
Days, give him in a little Wine twenty oral 
of the Powder of Galangal, with as much «6 
Root of Zedoary, and ten Grains of Safimt;\ 
elſe let his Soop and Victuals be ſeaſon d 
Nutmeg, Pepper or Cloves. 
4. They very often purge that whuca | 
ceeds from a Melancholick Humour with 
coction of Polypody, wherein they infuſe of 
Night upon hoe Aſhes, two Drams of 
and a Dram of Cinnamon, after bich 9 
ſtrain it, and diſſolve therein two Drams d 
Confection call'd Hamech, with an Ounce 
Syrup of Apples: They put three or four dhe 
fuls of the Juice of Bugloſs or Borage * 
Broths or Spoon-meat; and whoever tel 
the Patient to have the Salvatel Vein of! 


. 


appear upon the Right Foot of a Perſon who ſooner, ſince it is certain that the Spleen ©: 


Hand open d, will effect the Cure ſo mu" 7 


nan 
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Eo almoſt always contribute to this VE Quantity, or more if need be, twice or thrice 


il 
| fnoſit1oN. a Day: It muſt be taken on an empty Stomach, 
: 45 which proceeds from Worms may be or if that cannot conveniently be done, at Meal- 


yy the ſimple Powder of Ivy, times: To correct the Bitterneſs, one may add 


aby or the Powder ' 


mixt, and of Orange Peel. 

2 other Pains of the Stomach, you muſt 
t fail forthwith to make the Patient vomit, 
1 always afterwards to fortify the Stomach with 
rd Coral, the Powder of Crabs-eyes, Bole 
— prepar d Pearl and Hartſhorn, or 

one of theſe Drugs with a little Conſerve of 
12 or Violets, or Bugloſs Flowers; or elſe 
bim take three Spoonfuls of the Juice of 

efoil, with a little Wine; or let him chew 
Noot of oy wang faſting. 

je have ſeen Perſons, who after they have 
all human Remedies and have found no 
c have been perfectly cur'd by applying three 
\ſticks at a time, the one to the Orifice of 

Stomach, another to the lower Part of the 
ntricle on the Right Side, and the third to 

Left Side of it. 

8. Take four Pounds of Wormwood Leaves, 
und 'em in a Mortar and reduce them to a 
te; take twice as much Sugar, let the whole 
well incorporated, and form an Opiate thereof, 
hich he muſt take three Days ſucceſſively : 
u muſt ſuffer it to dry in the Sun, let him 
e it when he finds Indigeſtions and other 
orders in the Stomach. ; ; 
g. Fill a Porringer with hot Aſhes, moiſten it 
ith Wine, wrap up the whole Porringer in a 
nnen-cloth, hea apply it to the Pain. 

10. Apply to the Stomach a Bag full of fry'd 
t very hot. 

u. Take ſome Crum of Bread that is 5 
ick, let it be ſteep'd in Camomile Oil, and 
Ing as hot as Bread is when taken out of the 
ren, wrap it in a Linnen-cloth, and put it 
the Pain. 

12. Fill a Hog's Bladder with a Decoction of 
le Leaves of Laurel, Origan, Marjoram, Mint, 
byme, Camomile, Melilot, Seeds of Anniſe and 
nel, and apply it to the Pain: Heat it again 
den it grows cold. 

13. Make a Cake with an Handful of Worm- 
0a, Mint and Roſes, which you are to knead 
th ſome Leaven, Rye and Wine, and apply it 
the Stomach. 

14 The following is an admirable Remedy 

a Pain at the Stomach, and Cholick : Take 
| Handful of Mint, Roſemary Flowers and 
»HJoram, pound all theſe Herbs in a Marble 
tar with the Yolks of two or three Eggs, a 
ttle Oil of Roſes and ſome Wheat Flower, 
MW as it were a Cataplaſm of the ſame, 
Ply it, 

Our Exgliſh Writers have given us ſome good 
b nir and particularly to ſtrengthen the Sto- 
8 and help the want of Appetite: Make, 
N ag to Mr. Boyle, the Roots of Gentian, 
P and not ſuperannuated, ulverable, with 

more waſte of the Moiſture — is neceſlary, 

ae theſe to Powder, of which let the Patient 


fteen Grains to double 


are from twelve or fi 
Vo I. II 


to it powder'd Sugar, or make it up with ſome 
fit Conſerve; or mix it with Syrup: It is very 
good, not only for want of Appetite but for Ob- 
ſtructions, and ſome have uſually given it in 
Vertiginous Affections of the Brain, and to leſſen, 
if not quite to take away the Fits of Agues, 
and even Quartans: But in this laſt Caſe the 
Doſe muſt be conſiderably augmented; one may 
alſo, if he pleaſes, inſtead of the Powder, give 
the Extract drawn with fair Water, and for thoſe 
that like that Form, made up into Pills with a 
ſufficient Quantity of powder'd Turmerick, or the 
like proper Additament, to which they have 
ſometimes added ſome Grains of Salt of Worm- 
wood, with good Succeſs, in Fluxes that pro- 
ceed from Crudities and Indigeſtion. Where 
the Winter Seaſon, or the Patient's cold Conſtitu- 
tion invites, or that the Medicine is to be long 
kept, you ſhould rather chooſe to make the 
Extract with Wine moderately ſtrong than with 
Water. 

For a Bitter Tincture for a Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Take a Handful of Roman Wormwood, as 
much Ground-ivy, two Drams of Gentian, one 
Dram of Galangal Root, four Ounces of the thin 
yellow Rind of Oranges, one Dram of Cardamum 
the leſs, Saffron one Dram, Cocheneal one Dram, 
infuſe them all in one Quart of Brandy, ſet 'em 
in the Sun or on warm Embers till it is well 
tinAur'd ; ſtrain it and take one Spoonful in a 
Glaſs of any Wine : It is an incomparable Bitter, 

An excellent External Medicine to ſtrengthen 
the Stomach is, to take Wormwood, Mint and 
Mug wort, and by beating them well in a Stone 
or Glaſs Mortar, make a Cataplaſm, to be ap- 
ply'd ſomewhat warm to the Stomach, and kept 
upon it for a pretty while. 

An often try'd Remedy to ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, and alſo to take off Griping Pains in 
or near it, is, to take Emplaſtrum Stomachum of 
the London Diſpenſatory, and drop upon it five 
or ſix Drops of Oil of Cinnamon, rubbing it well 
over with your Finger, and ſo apply it to the 
Patient's Stomach ; and after three or four Days, 
or as ſoon as it grows dry, remove it, and having 
ſcrap'd the Plaiſter, and warm'd it on the wrong 
Side, let fall ſome Drops of the Oil of Cinnamon 
upon it, or more Drops of the Cordial Spirit, 
and apply it again. 

The following is a rare Plaiſter to ſtrengthen 
the Stomach and Cheſt ; Take of Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, Cloves and Mace, of each a ſufficient 
Quantity, powder them well, and ftrew ſome of 
the Powder all over the Bottom of a Deal Box 
of a convenient Length and Breadth, and fit it 
with a Cover to ſhut cloſe ; upon this Powder 
lay a Piece of clean Flannel well dry'd, ſtrew it 
over thinly with ſome of the ſame Powder ; then 
lay on another Piece of the like Flannel of the 
ſame Dimenſions with the former, and upon that 


likewiſe, if need be, a little more Powder: This 
Bbbbbb done, 
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done, ſhut the Box till the time of Uſe; then take 
out one of the Pieces of Flannel, and having 
lightly duſted off the Powder, lay it on the Pa- 
tient's Breaſt, Stomach and Belly, and let it lie 
on there for ſome Days: When you perceive 
its Virtue begin to languiſh, you muſt ſubſtitute 
for it the other Piece of Flannel, and put the firſt 
into the Box to receive new Virtue, and ſo pro- 
ceed alternatively as long as you need the Me- 
dicine, adding now and then ſome freſh Powder, 
if neceſlity requires. Note, that each Piece of 
Flannel ought to be long and large enough to co- 
ver the Breaſt, and to reach from about the Paps 
to the Navel, or lower. 

A very good Plaiſter for a Stomach that is ſore 
with coughing, 1s, to take Burgundy Pitch, Ro- 
ſin and Bees-wax, of each one Ounce, melt 
theſe together, then take three Quarters of an 
Ounce of coarſe Turpentine, and, half an Ounce 
of Oil of Mace; melt theſe with the other and 
keep it for Uſe: When you have Occaſion, ſpread 
it on Sheeps Leather full of Holcs, and when you 
lay it on, grate ſome Nutmeg over it. 

For an Heat about the Ortfice of the Stomach 
make a Syrup with the Juice of Houſleek and Su- 
gar, and give about a Spoonful of it from time 
to time. 

An eaſy Remedy, which if long continu'd, does 
much deſtroy Acidities or Heart-burnings in the 
Stomach ; Take half a Dram at leaſt of finely pow- 
der'd red Coral, and give it from time to time 
in any convenient Vehicle, till the Patient be 
relieved. 

We had almoit over-look'd a good Stomachical 
Tincture beſides the above-mention'd, which is 
to take two Drams of Agrimony, ſmall Centory 
Tops one Dram, Coriander Seeds bruiſed, one 
Scruple, Saſſafras Shavings and Bark, one Dram, 
Gentian Root half a Dram, Zedoary Root ten 
Grains ; pour upon theſe three Quarters of a 
Pint of boiling Spring Water, cover it, and let it 
ſteep twelve Hours; then ſtrain it and put it in- 
to a Bottle, drop a Drop of Oil of Cinnamon 
upon a Lump of Sugar, and put it into the Li- 
quor : The Doſe is three Spoonfuls, an Hour or 
two before Meals. 

STONE, a Weight with us in England ; four- 
teen Pounds of Wool make a Stone, tho' Butch- 
ers allow but eight Pounds, and Horſe-racers four- 
teen. 

STONE, a hard and ſolid Mineral, which can- 
not be melted with the Violence of Fire, is not 
malleable, but may be calcin'd. There are ſeveral 
forts of Stones. It's generally believed that they 


are formed by a Collection of the Particles of 


Farth or Clay that are united together by Sul- 
phurs. M. Tournefort advances a Thought that 
1s quite new concerning them: He pretends that 
Stones have their Increaſe in the ſame Manner as 
Plants, by the means of a nouriſhing Juice 
which penetrates into them and yields them Nou- 
riſhment z he confirms his Opinion by what he 
had ſeen in the Lalhrinth of OGeet, where the Let- 
ters of a Name that had been cut in a Stone were 


ner as thoſe cut in the Bark of Trees with « 
Point of a Knife. * 
The Uſe of Stone is ſo well known that th 
is no Occaſion to ſay any thing of it; but gun 
are ſometimes an Obſtacle to the Improver 
of Agriculture, and that is where they wi 
thick upon a hot burning Land, in which C 
they mult be pick'd up, laid in Heaps and cy 
ry'd oft; and they may be of good Uſe tc mew 
Ways with, to be laid to the Roots of Trees, G. 
But it muſt be obſerv'd that there are ſome 
cold chalky Clays upon the Tops of bleak! 
much expos'd to high Winds and nipping Tu 
for which the Stones are a Safe-guard to the ( 
that grows on them, by keeping the Root ; 
them warm in Winter, and theltering of then 
by their Shade in Summer from the ſcorchin 


would neither bear Corn or Graſs till they ven 
laid on again. Meadow or Hay Ground muſt ix 
wiſe be cleared of Stones, which otherwiſe u 


Under this Article we may comprehend De 
ing of Stones for Building, &c. that is, the | 
ting them out of the Quarry, which ſome do 
this Manner: Having uncoop'd it, that is, tale 
off the Earth from the Stone, they obſerve byt 
Grain where the Stone will cleave, and the 
they drive in a good many Wedges, till t 
have cleft it off from the reft of the Rod 
and having thus looſen'd it, they proceed ne 
to breaking, which they perform thus, Th 
apply the Rule to it at both Ends, mark « 
| the Breadth they would have, as ſuppoſe ten 


they deſign the Stones for; and by thoſe Mal 
they ſtrike a Line with the Corner of their dn 
Ax; and they ſet ſix or eight Iron Wedges! 


three or four Foot long, which they drive ve 
them all forward together, and not one bei 


another, leſt it break the Stone a-croſs, and u 
by the Length of the Channel; yet an expe 


Method of driving the Wedges is not always 


be kept to, for a Stone ſometimes is not of n & 
ual Solidity through the whole Length, but in 
ome Places it is ſofter, and in others harder; 


this they find and obſerve in cutting their 


nel, and thoſe Wedges which ſtick in thoſe ſoft 


er Places they venture to drive a little 
the others. : 

Having thus broken em in Length, which 
this Method they can do to any Size within 
than an Inch, which is near enough for 1% 
Stones, they next apply a Square to the 
Side, and ftriking a Line, they proceed to 
them in Breadth in the ſame Manner a te 
in Length; ſo they now ſize them f ©: 
Length, as before for the Breadth : BY 
Method of Drawing, one Load of Kann + * 
as much Walling as a Load and a half 0 


| 


raiſed into a Bunch or Knob, in the ſame Man- 


Stones as in Drawing are broken at rana 


Heat of the Sun : Some of theſe ſorts of Land 
from which the Stones have been carry of 


prove very detrimental to theSithe inMowing& 


twelve Inches or more, according to the Ul 


this Channel, ſuppoſing the Stone to be but 


carefully with ſoft and gentle Strokes, keeping 


enced Perſon obſerves at the ſame time, thatth 
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Take a great Earthen Pot, make it red hot 
on the Fire, then put into it three whole Leve- 
rets new kill'd, ſtop the Pot and lute it, put it 
upon the Fire again, and there leave it till the 
Leverets are reduced to Aſhes; upon which 
pour ſome of the Blood of an He-Goat in ſuch 
proportion as you think proper; ſtir the whole 
with an Iron Rod, that they may incorporate 
very well; then diſtilling this Stuff, a Water will 
come from it which will break the Stone in the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 

You will know whether your Water be well 
prepar'd or not, if you put a Piece of Mutton 
and a ſmall Stone in it, which Stone, if the Wa- 
ter be right, ought to diſſolve and grow leſs; and 
the Fleſh will continue of a Vermilion Hue, 
without being injur'd. 

Another Preſcription is, to take four Ounces 
of the Oil of Turpentine, two Ounces of Juniper 
Seed, and as much of the Oil of White Amber, 
an Ounce of the Spirit of Salt, the Blood of a 
young He-Goat prepar'd as hereafter ; put the 
whole into a Glaſs Limbeck, with an Handful of 
the Secd of Juniper bruiſed; let the Head be 
well luted to the Mouth and its Recipient ; and 
diſtil jt in a Sand Fire, according to Art; and 
keep the diſtill'd Water in a Veſſel well ſtopp'd 
to be made uſe of as ſhall be directed by and by. 

A Water made for the ſame Purpoſe, is, to 
take a Paris Pint of the Juice of Pellitory of the 
Wall, the ſame Quantity of 3 of ſmall 
Snails, half the Quantity of the Juice of White 
Onions, and a Dram of each of the following 
Ingredients, vix. Salt of Tartar, Blood of a young 
He-Goat as hereafter, the Seeds of Rocket and 
Anniſe, common Salt and Fennel ; put the whole 
into a Limbeck and diſtil it according to Art, 
then put the Water up in a Bottle well ſtopp'd, 
and keep the ſame for Uſe. | 

The way to prepare the Blood of the young 
He-Goat, is ſo to provoke and torment him, as 
to make him as it were mad, then bleed him: 
But that Blood which comes firſt is good for 
nothing no more than the laſt; you muſt only 
oro et in the Middle for the Uſe abovemen- 
tion'd. | 

As for the Uſe and Doſe, take a Glaſs of 
White-wine, put into it twelve Drops of the Oil 
above- mentioned, and twenty four Drops of your 
bcfore-nam'd Water; let it be taken faſting for 
{-ven or eight Mornings, and you will find the 
dmirable Effect of it; the ſame being a very 
ſure and well try'd Remedy. 

Another Receipt is, to take a Pound of Salt 
Petre that is very clean, and free from all Impuri- 
ty; dry it well in the Sun, let it be melted in a 
great Crucible, and then throw in three Ounces 
of Brimſtone, Bit by Bit, of about the bigneſs 
of a Bean, ſuffering one Piece to be burnt before 
you put in another, and continue to do thus till 
all your Brimſtone be burnt and waſted ; ſuffer 
your ſtuft afterwards to cool, pound it ſmall, and 
pouring ſome common Water upon it, it will 
diſſolve; after which ſtrain the Diſſolution, to 


it;; do this thrice, adding alwa | 
itone thereto, but not in ſo — oh 


tor half an Ounce is enough for the ty 
Times. f 
As for the Uſe thereof, take an Ounce af 


Salt Petre thus prepar'd, and the 83 

wood, half an Ounce of White 3 45 5 
White Sugar with five or fix Drops f hd 
mix them all together, and three or four tn 
every Day take as much of it as will lie n 
the Point of a Knife, for the ſpace of one Mon 
and you will find all the Phlegm and Impurg 
of the Bladder and the Stone come away; 
ſhould it come to a Coagulation, this Rems 
will carry it off by the Fundament the firſt 4 


Oil of it, which is much better, fix 


without any Inciſion, which is wonderful, 


it takes away with it the Root of the Eyil 
Experience has ſhewn : And let thoſe who n 
Water with Difficulty uſe it, it will infill 


cure them. 


A Remedy for the Stone and Grave] iy 
take the Herb Turquet or Storch-Corn, dry 
and reduce it to Powder ; and when you ha 


mind to uſe it, take ſomewhat leſs than a [ 
of it, and * it into two Glaſſes of White - xi 
To brea 


time. 
Another well experienc'd Receipt is, to 


waſh and clean it well, then cut it into ſ 
Bits and put it into a Quart of White-wine, 


conſum'd ; take a Glaſs of it every Morning 


diſſolv'd. 


you muſt let ſtand for four and twenty 
without taking them out; take half a 


for a good while. RR 
It often happens that theſe Medicines . 


in which Caſe you muſt have recourſe td 


Stone in the Bladder ; and this may be | 
ver'd two ways: He is to put his Finget in 
Anus, and bringing the ſame near tue 

he'll feel the Stone if there is any there, 


the end all Impurities may be ſeparated from 


for Women, he puts his Finger into the 


the Stone, put a whole Hare, & 
Guts and all, to be dry'd in an Oven, and wiz 
you have ſo done reduce it into Pcwder, a 
take ſomewhat leſs than three Drams of it a 


two Handfuls of the Root call'd Reſt-Ham 


boil it in a Braſs Pot till two Thirds of iti 


when you go to Bed, and you will be ſoon wel 
You ſhould put the Water into a Glaſs by it 
and leaving it to ſettle, the Sand will falt 
the Bottom; and when you find the Quant 
leſſened, or that you fin no more comes fra 
you, then you may conclude that the Stow! 


To drive away or to diſſipate the Stone out 
the Kidneys and Bladder, take two Ounces ( 
of the Roots of little Celandine, waſh theme 
and when they are well cleans'd, prick til 
with a Pin in ſeveral Places, and put them 
Quart or ſomewhat leſs of White-wane, wa 


Glase 
this Wine every Morning, and continue ſo doc 


have ſo quick an Effect as could be wiſh Jy 
that the Stone will grow bigger the Blade 


urgeon. The Operation of Cutting * = 
undertaken, without he is ſure that ther 
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the Anus in young Girls; but the ſecond 
1 ſurer way is to make uſe of his Probe, and 
thruſt it through the Ureter into the Bladder, 
en giving it ſome ſmall ſhakes on one Side and 
e other, and if he perceives a little Noiſe, he 
py be ſure hee a Stone. ah 
GToONE, a Diſtemper to Which Mankind 18 
only ſubject, but other Animals, and even 
t uſeful Creature a Horſe : It ſometimes pro- 
es from the Weakneſs of the Bladder, occa- 
1d by groſs and bad Humours, ſtopping the 
Vater Conduit, or principally by violent Labour 
immoderate Riding; at other times it comes 
um foul Matter deſcending from the Liver and 
deen, which falling down into the Kidneys 
d Bladder, ſettles there, whereby there gow 
nthe 8 = Conduit 9 3 inflam'd 
nobs that ſtop his Urine, and cauſe him to 
le with great Pain and Trouble, by reaſon the 
news and Pores about the Neck of the Bladder 
re benum'd, which takes away the Sence and 
eling of the Bladder : It comes at other times, 
7 keeping a Horſe in his Travel too long from 
ding; for his Water being over-heated by 
eciſe, conglutinates and becomes fo viſcous 
nd thick, that Nature cannot diſcharge it ſelf 
freely as it ſhould do; and being pent up too 
ng in his Ridneys, ingenders Gravel, which is 
metimes red and ſometimes grey, which fallin 
the Conduits, by mixture of Phlegm and — 
lumours, is there by Conglutination brought 
d hard Stone, that ſtops the Paſſage ſo that 
vill not be able to piſs or ſtale , and all the 
WE 
- cure this Diſtemper, take Gs, Net- 
4 * Parſley Roots, Sperage Roots and 
acer, of each a Handful ; bruiſe and boil 
them gently with White - wine, till a third port 
1 1 pe * 1 
Py it and the Lard ot a Goat, o 
xt three Ounces, and half a Pound of Honey, 
| pom is bot d, ſtrain and wring it very hard, 
Th him one Pint thereof every Morning 
5 ng, Blood warm; and if it becomes too 
= by boiling, diſſolve ſome White- wine 
| 7 into it, and after the firſt boiling, it 
' e only warm'd ; and let him have it as 
1050 it will laſt, An Handful of Maiden Hair 
thy Night in a Quart of Strong Ale, and 
=; ng y * Yn. 
a Quart of Ale or Beer put into a 
50 a ut as man Radiſh Roots, clean 
vil 51 ſliced into ſmall Pieces thereto, as 
a 4 . 2 ſtop it ſo cn that the 
and let it 10 remain for twent 
* ours, then ſtrain the Roots very hard — 
let Koga and give it him in a Morning faſting ; 
him up e gently upon it, and after that ſet 
le ume ye 8 d and litter'd, and in a lit- 
Drink de' b Jong him piſs freely : Let his 
A. ite Water during the Cure. 
u the Bladder, a Diſtemper black 


att] | : 
which 1 ſometimes troubled with; to cure 


U 


VOI. 1 
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many of Cloves, and a Dram and an Half of Pe p- 
per; pound the whole together, and put them 
down his Throat in warm Claret : But if after the 
Uſe of this Medicine for ſome Days the Stone is 
not voided, the Beaſt muſt be cut and the Stone 
taken out. | 
S$STONE-BRU1ISING, a Misfortune that by 
divers Accidents befals the Cods of a Horſe, 
which without ſpeedy Application may have fa- 
tal Conſequences ; and therefore to cure the ſame, 
take Honey and freſh Butter melted, of each 
Half a Pound, Juice of green Coleworts a Pound, 
Leaves of Rue freed from the Stalks, a large 
Handful, black Sope a Quarter of a Pound, and 
Bean Flower a Pound; ſtamp the Rue in a 
Marble Morter, then add the Honey, and after- 
wards the Juice of Coleworts, Butter and black 
Sope; mix them diligently without Heat, and 
make a Poultis with Bean Flower, which muſt 
be apply'd cold with a Hog's Bladder, and 
vo on with a Bandage ty'd about the Horſe's 
ack. 
Hard Swellings may be cur'd in this manner, 
if the Dreſſing be remov'd once a Day; and the 
Quantity hereby preſcrib'd may ſerve to perfect 
the Cure by repeated Applications, if the Diſeaſe 
be not very dangerous and ſtubborn. 

But if the Swelling be accompany'd with a 
reat Inflammation, add to the whole Compo- 
ition two Drams of Camphire, diflolv'd in three 

Spoonfuls of the Spirit of Wine z but if by the 
Bruiſe the Tumour or Inflammation be ſeated in 
the Ligaments that are above the Stones, chafe the 
Part with Spirit of Wine camphorated, and after- 
wards apply the Cataplaſm er Poultis. 

If there 1s reaſon to believe that there 1s Mat- 
ter generated in the Stones, ſpread a ſufficient 
Quantity of Emplaſtrum Divinum on very ſoft 
Leather, to make a Plaiſter about the largeneſs 
of the Palm of your Hand, and lay it upon the 
Part affected, even where the Matter ſeems to be 
ſeated, then apply the Poultis; and if the Mat- 
ter be either actually generated, or ready to be 
form'd, the Plaiſter will draw it. The Plaiſter 
muſt be taken off once a Day and wip'd, but 
need not be chang'd; and by perſiſting in this 
Method the Horſe may be cur'd without Gelding. 
You muſt let him Blood in the Beginning and at 
the End of the Cure. 

This Remedy promotes the Cure by cooling 
the inward Parts, and allaying the preternatural 
Heat of the Bowels, occaſion'd by the Com- 
munication and Neighbourhood of the Bruiſed 
Stones But ſince it 1 * unfrequently, that 
the Matter appears ſo high above the Stones, 
that it cannot conveniently be evacuated; and 
that there is reaſon to apprehend it may fall 
into the Cods and there putrify, the Paſſage 
muſt be open'd with a red hot Iron at the 
Bottom of the Cod, without touching the Stones; 
and then the Cod muſt be anointed with Baſi- 
licon, and Beet Leaves ſmear'd with Butter laid 
over it; putting into the Hole a Tent anointed 
with Emplaſtrum Divinum, melted in Oil of 


CY, take two Ounces of Rock Samphire, as 


Roſes, or for want of that in common Oil of 
Ceeeese Olive; 


found out to counterfeit precious Stones, and make 
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Olive; continue to do after the ſame Manner, 
and the Horſe will certainly recover without 
Gelding. | 

This alſo is an excellent Remedy to ripen 
Matter in any Part of the Body, where the Skin 
is broken, and when” the Circumſtances of the 
Diſeaſe requires the Sore to be kept open; Ve- 
getius treating of the Bruiſing and Swelling of a 
Horſe's Stones, orders them to be anointed Morn- 
ing and Evening with the Powder of burnt Bar- 
ley, mix'd with Hog's Greaſe; adding withal, 
that the Gall of a Dog is of admirable Efficacy 
in this Caſe. | 

STONE Hos E; ſee Stallion. 

S TON E-HORSsE Du N d, the Ordure of 
this Animal, and mentioned here only by rea- 
ſon it is accounted to be good in all ſudden Diſ- 
orders in the Breaſt, that are accompany'd with 
Inflammations, in which Caſes it is always very 
ſerviceable to Human Bodies; but how far it may 
be ſo to Horſes, we do not pretend to determine, 
and we do not yet know that any Body has made 
an Experiment of it : However, 1t may be af- 
firmed, that it has fully as good a right to be 
uſed inwardly to Horſes, as Human Pits to Men 
and Women. 

STONEs (ARTIFICIAL) a way ſome have 


| 


them in a manner as hard and beautiful as the 
real ones. 

STONE (PRECIOUS) a ſort of Stone much e- 
ſeemed upon the Account of its Luſtre ; there 


are ſeveral Kinds of them which are diſtin- 


guiſhed into different Claſſes; thoſe of the firſt 
Rank are the Diamond, Ruby, Emerald and 
Opal: The Agate, Sardonix, Onix, Jaſper, and 
ſeveral others are of the ſecond Claſs ; oriental 
Stones, and thoſe of the old Rock, as ſome call 
them, are the moſt ſought for: Workmen have 
much Trouble in poliſhing precious Stones, and 
in cutting and ſetting them, ſo as to appear in 
all their Luſtre. 8 
STONE SWELLING and HARDENING, an 
Evil incident to Horſes, concerning which, ſome- 
thing has been ſaid already under the Article of 
Cod Swelling, which the Reader may conſult z but 
for a further Remedy it 1s preſcribed, to take 
yellow Wax, freſh Butter and Oil of Olive, of 
each halt a Pound, ſtrong Vinegar half a Pint ; 
let them be boiled together till the Vinegar 
be almoſt conſumed ; then remove the Veſſel 
from the Fire, and adding an Ounce of Cam- 
phire in Powder, make a Poultis to be apply'd 
to the ſwollen Cods; four Hours after lay a freſh 
Poultis without taking away the former, or un- 
covering the Part. | 
If it be a ſimple Inflammation, the Swelling 
will be aſſwaged, and the Pain abated ; but if 


the Swelling continues after the Heat and Pain is|not mute; for which Obſtruction their 


removed, and theCods hang down very low, it's 
a Sign the Horſe is troubled with a Hydrecele, 
that is, when by a Relaxation of the Peritoneum 
the Cods axe filled with Water, which being too 


corrupt and ulcerate the $ OY 
uicerate tie dtone 
ſion a fatal Gangrene. amd at kit 


Now to cure this ſort of Swelling or H 
ay 


cele, make a ſort of Gruel of Barley M 
Vinegar, and when it is almoſt boiled add * 
the Quantity of Chalf, with a ſufficient Q 
ty of the Oil of Roſes and Quinces, and — 
Sils of ty py 12 e as hot as youcy 
endure it with your Hands, ind i 

_ y and bind it on ye; 

Another Receipt for it, is, to boil a ſ&: 
Quantity of Beans in Lees of Wine, dne 
foft and tender, then beat them into x Mah 
to two Pounds of which add half an Ounce; 
Caſtoreum in fine Powder ; incorporate then 
well together, and ſow them up in a Bag lar 
enough to cover the Stones: Anoint the 
with Ointment of the Oil of Roſes, and app 
the Bag as hot as you can ſuffer it to touch ff. 
Back of your Hand, binding it on as well 1700 
can; about four and twenty Hours after an 
the ſwelled Place again, and heating the Bap i 
the ſame Lees of Wine in which the Beans u. 
boil'd ; renew the Application, and continget 
do after the ſame Manner till the Swelling | 
abated, 

When the Peritoneum, or Rim which hall 
the Entrails is relax'd, the Guts will fall int 
the Cods, and their Deſcent will appear viſible 
the Eye: In this Caſe you muſt endeavour topy 
up the fallen Guts, and then apply the followy 
Fomentation : Take the Roots 21 Comfrey, tl 
Bark of the Pomegranate and Oak Trees; ( 
prus Nuts and green Oak Apples, Sumach a 
Barberries of each four Ounces ; Anniſe and Fe 
nel Seed of each two Ounces3 Flowers of Pom 
granate, Cammomile and Melilot, of each tm 
Handfuls, Powder of crude Allum half a Pound 
put them all together into a Bag large enough 
cover the Cods, and ſow it after the manner d 
a Quilt; then put this Bag, with half a Peck d 
Beans into a large Pot full of Wine made d 
Sloes, or for want of that of thick Red Winz 
and boil them for the Space of two Hours; a 
ter which apply it moderately hot to his Ca 
and Stones, laying it on dexterouſly, with ! 
Bandage puſhing round the Flanks and tied an 
the Rump: Continue the Uſe of this RemelY 
a conſiderable time, and every four and tuen: 
ty Hours heat the Quilt in the ſame Wine: 
But after you have put up the Guts, 
ſureſt and even the ſafeſt way is to gels br 
Horſe, for ſo the Cods will ſhrink + 
the Guts fall no more down into them. See N 
ture. 

SToNY GROUND, ſee Earth. 

STOPPAGE in the BELLY, a Diſtemper u 


Poultry, contrary to the Flux, ſo that they fat 


ſhould be anointed, and then ſmall Bits of 0 4 
or Corn ſteeped in Man's Urine ſho be 
them. ; hich 
Srorraer of Urine, a Diſtemp® ©; 
ſometimes befals Dogs, when they hate 


long retained in the Part, by reaſon of the great 
Diffculty of expelling it thro' the Pores, may | 
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Reins too much heated, which tormen /, t 
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bly, and puts them often in Danger of their 
bh if a preſent Remedy 1s not apply'd, by 
en af an Inflammation which is cauſed in the 
wider, where a Gangrene will ariſe, which 
n will make the Diſtemper incurable: To 
yore this Evil, Take a Handful of Marſh- 
ſows, as much of the Leaves of Archaquang, 
mel Roots and that of Bramble ; boil the 
le together in ſome White-wine, till one 


lud is conſumed, and give it to the Dogs to 


nk, 
SroppaGE of URINE in 2 Horſe, ſee Not 


IN. 
. of URINE, a Diſtemper Oxen 
ometimes troubled with: It may be eaſily 
rerned by the frequent Efforts they make to 
* 2nd cannot; it's a terrible Pain and will make 
rBeaſt complain: To remedy which, you 
Tho ſome pellitory of the Wall and Ground- 
| together, wherewith you are to make a Fo- 
entation with ſome freſh Butter, which you are 
apply to the Purſe of the Beaſt, and tie it in a 
ce of Linnen-cloth ; and for his Drink, Take 
Pint of White-wine in which you muſt boil 
p Spoonfuls of Honey, and as much Oil, and 
is you muſt put down his Throat three ſeveral 
brings ; and for his Meat, let him have Tur- 
Ip Leaves as often and in as large a Quantity 
you can, as the Seaſon will allow ; with a Peck 
wetted Bran at Noon and as much at Night: 
is will cure him, provided he has eight Days 
eſt allow d him. 
STOVE, in general a ſort of Furnace to warm. 
ungs, but it is particularly conſider'd here 
an Utenſil uſed by Confectioners; it is a lit- 
e Cloſet, well ſtopt up on all Sides, where 
ere are ſeveral Stories and Rows of Shelves 
above another, made of Wires to hold the 
meats that are to be dry'd; and which 


uſually laid upon Slates, Pieces of Tin, 


nooth Boards or Sieves; having firſt cauſed 
we dyrup, out of which they were taken, to be 
raned off, a Pan or large Chafin-diſh with Fire 
to be ſet on the Bottom, and ſometimes two, 
there are many Things to be dry'd, or if the 
ulineſs requires Diſpatch; (we ſpeak of a Stove 
LiFamily) thus the Stove muſt be ſhut up cloſe, 
the Evening or the next Morning, the Sweet- 
AE contain'd in it, whether Paſtes or Fruits 
lt be turn d to make them dry equally: The 
er are to be ſtrew'd with Sugar, except ſome 
as green Apricocks and green Almonds; but 
. Paſtes muſt not be turn c again till they be- 
firm, ſome of which are alſo ſtrew'd with 
2 on one Side, then they may be remove 
w{ from the Slates with a Knife, and laid up- 
ers, or upon a Sieve: They muſt after- 

90 "od ut into the Stove again, changing the 
wp th it be thought convenient, and tenew - 
bo — re; ſo that the Art of Preſerving catinot 
fome in Practice without one of thefe Stoves, or 
Yin _ Machine of the like Nature ; for in 
Wein et meats at the Fire, they would not 
* the Heat equally on all Sides, and the 


F » 
"Us would be ſhrivelf'd up: It would alſo be 
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too tedious to dry them in the Sun, becauſe they * 


would give and grow ſoft during the Coolneſs of 
the Night, and at other times when deprived of 
the Rays of it. | | 

STOVE, a Kitchen Term, being a ſort of a 
Furnace where they dreſs Pottages, and where 
they prepare Ragoos : Its made of Brick Work 
furniſhed with Chafin-diſhes above, and an Aſh- 
pan underneath. 

STRABISM, an evil Diſpoſition in the Eye 


tion of the Eye towards one Side, cauſed by the 
1 or Palſey in one or other of its Mu- 
cles. 

Infants are ſubje& to this Evil thro' the Fault 
of their Nurſes, who place the Light 3 on 
one Side of them, or ſome other remarkable Bo- 
dy towards which they accuſtom themſelves 
to turn their Eyes on one Side; to remedy which 
the Eye or that other Body ſnould be placed on 
the oppoſite Side; or elſe put a Mask on them, 
whoſe Holes to anſwer the Eyes are placed in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Children muſt be oblig'd 
- to ſee, to turn their Eyes to the oppoſite 
Side. 

STRAIN, a Misfortune which chiefly be- 
fals Peoples Feet, or ſome other Part of the 
Body by ſome violent Accident or other; for 
the curing of which we ſhall inſert ſome Re- 
ceipts. : 
| Take the ſtrongeſt Vinegar you can get, and 
boil therein a convenient Quantity of Wheat- 
bran till you have brought it to the Conſiſtence 
of a Poultis, apply this as early as may be to 
the Part affe&ted, and renew it when it begins 
to grow dry, | | 

For recent Strains, the following Preſcriptions 
are approv'd of; Take Wormwood and pound 
it very well in a Mortar of Stone or Glaſs , then 
put into it as much of the Whites of Eggs beaten 
to Water, as may ſerve to-make it up to ſuch a 
Conſiſtence as may be apply'd to the Part affect- 
ed like a Poultis, 


Put down the Arm or Leg into a Pail of cold 


Spring Water, and keep it there till the Water 
be warm; then take it out and repeat it till it 
be well, which it will be without applying any 
other Remedy. | ; 

An eaſy Medicine for a freſh Strain is, to make 
up the Clay with which the Bungs of Barrels are 
wont to be ſtopped, with as much Vinegar as 
will bring it to the Conſiſtence of an indifferent- 
ly Riff Cataplaſm; then warm it a little and ap- 
ply it to the Part affected. 


d| Another good Medicine to the ſame Effect 


and Purpoſe is, to take four Ounces of Bean- 
flower, and two Ounces of Vinegar; of theſe 
*. a Cataplaſm to be apply'd a little warm 
to the Part affected; but if this ſhould prove 
ſomething too ſharp, as in ſome Caſes it may, 
then take two Drams of Litharge, and boil it a 
little in the Vinegar before you put in the Bean- 
flower « 2 3 
Take a Pint or mote of Claret, and boiling 


it for a little while in a cloſe Veſſel, with about 
Cccccct | an 
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which makes it ſquint , it conſiſts in the Retrac- 
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;an.Handful of red Roſe Leaves, till the Liquor and Anniteed, of each an Onnce, hal 
be ſtrong of the Plant: In this, well heated, dip |of a Pint of Brandy, with five or $i; 
a Piece of Linnen or Flannel, and ringing out|of White-wine Vinegar ; or for 
the Moiſture, double it, and apply it hot to] Verguice ; then bleed him in the thi Fun 


7. ether, 
ſorning 
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the Part affected, uſing a Fillet or ſome ſuch} of his Mouth, and Air him; when he ig), 5% m 


thing to keep the ſame on. 


Horſe's Throat, proceeding from ſome Chole- 
rick or Bloody Fluxion, which comes out of 
the Branches of the Throat-Veins into thoſe 
Parts; and there breeds ſome hot Inflammation 
ſtirr'd up by a hard cold Winter, or by Cold 
catch'd after hard Riding or Labour : It's a 
hard Swelling between the Horſe's Chaps, upon 
the Roots of his Tongue and about his Throat, 
which Swelling, if not prevented, will ſtop his 
Wind-pipe, and ſo frangle, or choak him: 
The Signs to know this Diſeaſe by are, that the 
Temples of his Head will be hollow, that his 
Tongue will hang out of his Mouth, that his 
Head and Eyes will ſwell, and that the Paſlage 
of his Throat will be ſo ſtopp'd, that he can 
neither cat or drink, and his Breath will be ve- 
ry hot. 

It's good in general to anoint and chafe the 
Swelling with Bacon or Hogs Greaſe, which wall 
ripen and break it; or as ſoon as you find the 
Swelling begin to riſe between his Chaps, take 
a Wax Candle and burn it therewith till the 
Skin riſes from the Fleſh; unto which lay wet 
Hay or wet Litter, which will ripen and make 
it break; then lay to it a Plaiſter of Shoe- 
makers Wax, which will both draw and heal it. 

But if it ſhould happen to break inwardly, 
then perfume his Head twice or thrice every 
Day. by burning Frankincenſe or Maſtick under 
his Noſtrils, or elſe by putting a hot Coal into 
wet Hay, the Smoke of which let him receive 
up his Noſtrils; or with a ſmall red hot Iron, 
thruſt a Hole thro' the Skin on both Sides the 
Weaſand, and after it begins to matter, mix 
Butter, Tanners Water and Salt together, and 
every Day anoint the Sore therewith, till it be 
whole: Bleeding the Mouth is alſo very good for 
this Diſtemper. 

Other particular Receipts for the Strangles we 
have, as, take Baſilicon, old . Boars Greaſe and 


Dialthea, of each four Ounces, one Ounce of| means of ſome Impoſthume in the Litern 


Oil de Ray incorporated very well together, with 
which let the Place be well anointed after you 
have chpp'd away the Hair; and bind it up 
with a Piece of Sheep-Skin with the Wool next 


to the Inflammation, that the Warmth thereof] that he will whisk, vary, and beat about nis 1 


may help the better to ripen the Puſtules; which 
when ripe, let out the Corruption with a ſmall 
hot Iron, and for three or four Days together, 
tent it with Baſilicon, and afterwards heal it 
with your black Egyptiacum, and let him eat good 
{weet Hay, and Bran inſtead of Oats, and you 
muſt let his Drink be white Water. 

Others give him in a Morning faſting, in a 


home, cloath and litter him warm, a0 itempe 
STRANGLE, a Diſtemper with which Horſes| him to the empty Rack for three or font b 
are ſometimes affected, and is not, as ſome for more; but if he ſweats very much, whicht 
ſuppoſe, a @uinſy, but an Inflammation in a | Drink uſually cauſes him to d 


tone cal 
ulley 

O, 2 | Alles, 

him deſirous to lie down, he may 12 jd it w 
Let him have no Maſh, but only warm Wa * 
and an Handful of Wheat-bran put ew a 
give him the like next Morning, and pref J. Drop 
after, give him two Ounces of Honey in M, a 
Pint of White-wine or White-wine Vinegar puſed « 
for want of either, Verjuice, and Air him erping 
it: On the third Day you may give hin") ore 
common Cordial, viz. three Pints of ſtale H the 
Beer, boil'd with a good large Toaſt of Vu ber: ( 
Houſhold Bread crumm'd into it; and de 
you are ready to give it him, put therein, bt The « 
it be quite cold, Honey and freſh Butter e Ver 
Quarter of a Pound of each, and give i * t 
luke-warm faſting : Exerciſe him after it, 2 ckrat 
ſet him up warm for three or four Hours; M Spl 
give him warm Water and Bran. be. 
It's to be obſerv'd in this Diſtemper, tu ned 
you find the Horſe run at the Noſe any f cord 
filthy and yellowiſh Matter, which after eit ! 
turns white; that if he has any Knobs or N lei 
under his 12 your common charge of So 
Brandy, heated and rubb'd in well, will cit 
break or ſink them, and if you find the Hari 
the Middle of the Swelling begin to ſealet 
and it becomes ſoft all over, you may let oui 
Corruption with your Inciſion- knife, and kt 
heal up of it ſelf; and tho? the Drink cauſes 
to be very ſick, and makes him ſwell much in 
Body, fear him not, he will do well; and tot 
three Miles Riding every Day, will do him mus 
good 1n order to his Cure. 

STRANGURY or STRANGULLION, aDilt 
per incident to Horſes , being known by K 
Beaſt's being provok'd to ſtale often, and ft 
voids nothing but a few Drops: It befab 
divers ways, ſometimes by hard Riding dt 
Labour, which heats and makes the Lrine up 
ſometimes by hot Meats-and Drinks, Koche 
times by an Ulceration of the Bladder, 1 


Kidneys, which being broken, the Matter 
down into the Bladder, and with the Sta 

thereof, cauſes a continual Provocatiol 
Piſſing, which will be with ſuch ſevere kun 


as he piſſes. : 10 
Many are the Things in general u | 
are reputed good for this painful Dine 
ſome there are who bathe the Loins of! * 
with warm Water, then take Bread and Bay” o 
ries, and tempering them with Butter, ay 5 
two or three Balls thereof, for three Days 


ther. 


Pint and an Half of ſtrong Beer not boil'd, but 
heated luke - warm, the Powder of Turmerick 


Some take a Quart of new Milk and 3 . 
tern of Sugar, and when they are We war 


ä 
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ire it him to drink faſting in the 
a Ny keep him warm, or boi in the 
Mer that he drinks good ſtore of the Herb 
Logs Fennel, it will cure him. 3 ; 
wit more particularly it is preſcrib d in this 
temper to take ſome of the Powder of Flint 
ne calcin'd, with an Ounce of the Powder of 
uley Seed, and as much of that of Ivy- 
ries, boil them a little in a Pint of Claret, 
qd it will do. See Urine making. 
eTRANGURY, a Diſtemper incident to Man- 
u, when their Urine comes from them Drop 
Drop, one while accompany'd with violent 
tins, and at other times without any Pains} it is 
uſed either by the Acrimony of the Urine, 
ping it too long, or by an Ulcer in the Blad- 
r; or elſe by a Tumour in the Inteſtinum Rectum, 
the Womb, which preſſes both the one and the 
her: Or laſtly, by a Quantity of ſharp Seroſities 
hat drop from the Kidneys. 
The Strangury happens to young Men thro' 
e Weakneſs of the Part, which ought to keep 
| or throw out the Subſtance ; or through a 
eaxation of the Muſcle of the Bladder call'd 
he Sphincter. 
When it befals thoſe who are ſomewhat ad- 


cording to the Quality of the Humours and of 
teir Temperament: If a Woman with Child 
 ſeiz'd with it, ſhe cannot be reliev'd till ſhe 
deliver d. 

The Suppreſſion of Urine call'd the Iſchuria, 
roceeds either from a Defect in the Bladder it 
if, from that in the Pipe or Conduit, or from a 
elect in the two Ureteis which are ſtopt. 

As to that which proceeds from a Defe& in 
ie Bladder, if it ils from its Weakneſs, it 
covers its Diſorder by its Extenſion, the 
Qulity of the Urine, its Inflammation, Pleni- 
de, or a Perception of the Back bone being 
rt, or elſe by a Relaxing of ſome Vertebræ. 
| When the Suppreſſion is in the Paſſage, it is 
ther ſtopp'd with a Stone, Gravel, thic lump- 
IN Humour, Pus, or by ſome Caruncles, Warts 
t Tumours. 
As for the Diſorder of the Ureters, the Stop- 
ge is occaſion'd by ſome Gravel or Stone in 
*m, which hinders the Water to come away. 

The Iſchuria is incurable, if occaſion'd by 
me Wound, a Relaxation of the Vertebræ, or 
wards by ſeveral Fits of a burning Fever: 
e ſame is alſo mortal, if cauſed by thick and 
Mgealed Blood. ps 
in what Seaſon or what Age ſoever a Perſon 
ler d with a Suppreſſion of Urine, Bleeding 
wake + neceſſary; after which take an Ounce 
5 . Caſſia, with Half an Ounce of Manna, 
* * or diſſolved in a Glaſs of the Decocti- 

5 Mallows ; and a Day or two after purging, 

atent muſt take in ſome Broth two Drams 
* Gum of Pine, which he muſt continue 
everal Days in the Morning faſting; or elſe 


: him drink two Drams of Snails-ſhells reduced 
No a fine 


ater, 


Powder in a Glaſs of a young Child's 


ned in Years, it's difficult enough to cure it, 


„ 


2. They likewiſe apply to the Belly ſome Pel- 


litory and Groundſel, with a Clove of Garlick, 
both the one and the other having been boiled 
in Wine; And at the ſame time rub the 
Navel with ſome Drops of Scorpion Oil, and 


between Meals let him uſe a Barley Water made 


with the Leaves of Agrimony ot the Roots of 
Aſparagus. 


3. Let him twice a Week, as he goes to Bed 
or gets up, take three Ounces of the diſtill'd 
Water of White Onions mix d with an Ounce of 
ds of Violets, Marſh-mallows or Maiden 
air. | 
4. Or elſe let him take from time to time a 
Dram of yellow Amber, reduced into fine Pow- 
der, in a Glaſs of White-wine, and you may alſo 
tie a Piece of it to the End of the Yard. 
5. The Fume of Graſhoppers received in at 
the lower Parts, is good for the Retention of 
Urine, which proceeds from a groſs and tough 
Humour; ſo in like manner is that of a Goat 
or Deer's Hair. | 
It muſt be obſerv'd, that if the internal Re- 
medies bring away much Urine at a time, you 
muſt be cautious in the Management, for fear 
they ſhould fill the Bladder too much. 
6. If the Iſchuria is cauſed by ſome Fleſh 
Kernel or Calloſity, you muſt have recourſe to 
an able Chirurgeon, who will convey into the 
Gland a Wax Candle rubbed with ſome Remed 
that is proper to conſume the Fleſh ; after which 
Bathing may be uſed. 

p if the Urine is Kept back by ſome groſs 
Matter, you may mix half an Ounce of Caſſia 
with half a Dram of the Powder of Aloes, which 
the Patient muſt take in the Morning faſting, 
and repeat the ſame Purge as there ſhall be oc- 
caſion. 

This Suppreſſion in the time of Drought is 
moſt incident to Cholerick Perſons ; but thoſe 
who are ſubject to it ought to be moſt afraid of 
the Autumn, | 

8. When a Suppreſſion of Urine comes upon 
an Inflammation of the Entrails or of the Womb, 
the Party will die in ſeven Days time, unleſs 
a Fever ſucceeds, which opens the Paſſage of 
the Urine; and therefore thoſe who are found 
to be of this Diſpoſition, mult be preſently bled 
in the Arm, and purg'd the next Day with Cafha 
and the Syrup of pale Roſes, diſſolv'd in a Glaſs 
of the Decoction of Marth-mallows, Violets, or 
Whey; or elſe with two Ounces of Manna in 
Broth. | | 

Let the Patient afterwards have frequent Gli- 
ſters, compos'd of Milk, Yolks of Eggs, and 
coarſe Sugar or Powder Sugar; and after that, 
by Intervals, let him- uſe Barley-Water made 
with Agrimony, Strawberry Roots, Liquoriſh 
and Aſparagus Roots; give him Morning and 


Evening a Doſe of Emulſions made with the four 
cold Seeds and of Syrup of Violets, Water Lilly 
or Maiden Haar. 

Let him take ſome Julips Morning or Even- 
ing, compounded of two Ounces of Mallows- 


Vor, II. 


Water, as much of Violet-water, or their De- 
D dd d dd 


coction 
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coction mix'd with an Ounce of the Syrup of 
Althea, white Poppy, or Water Lilly. 

Or elſe let him take three Ounces of the 
diſtill'd Water of white Onions with a little 
Sugar; or you may give him either four Ounces 
of Pellitory Water, or two Ounces of Bran wel! 
ſifted, with an Ounce of good Oil of Olive, 
or Oil of ſweet Almonds, an Ounce of the 
Syrup of Mallows, and add to it ſome Lemon- 

uice. 

y Let him every Day before Dinner take half 
an Ounce of cleans'd Caſſia, or let him eat at the 
beginning of his Meal ſome ſoft Cheeſe without 
Salt. 

In caſe there isan extream Suppreſſion, wrap a 
Garlick-clove in a Piece of Linnen-cloth and tie 
it to the Yard, he will make Water preſently ; 
he will do the ſame if a Snail be ty'd to it: He 
may alſo ſwallow the Tongue of a Gooſe in a 
little White-wine, or rub his Breaſt, Reins and 
Privy Parts with the Blood of a Fox, or through 
the Yard ſyringe a little Quick-filver with a lit- 
tle warm Milk. 

STR AW, the Stalk of ſome ſorts of Corn that 
has been thraſh'd: They make ule of Straw to 
litter Horſes and other Cattle; hence have we 
the Dung with which we dung the Ground. The 
Farmers in France are oblig'd by their Leaſes to 
leave the Straw behind in the Farms. They for- 
rage Cattle with Wheat-ſtraw, ſo they do alſo 
with Barley-ſtraw ; ſome however pretend that it 
3s neither good for Horſes nor Cows, becauſe of 
the hard Stuff which enters into their Teeth 
and hinders them to eat; but this 1s not gene- 
rally allow'd: Rye: ſtraw, being longer, they 
make Sheaf-bands thereof, and alſo uſe it to tie 
their Vines and other things which concern 
Agriculture: Oat-ftraw is ſweet and delicate, and 
in ſome Countries they feed their Cattle there- 
with: Glaſs-makers make uſe of it in the Car- 
riage of Glaſſes. They make ſeveral ſorts of 
things of Straw, as Mats, Chairs, Bands, Caps, 
Hats, Beds and Imbroidery ; and they dye it of 
ſeveral Colours. 

Tho' all forts of Straw may be dy'd, yet ſome 
are more proper for it than others; for Example, 
Rye-ſtraw is better than that of Wheat, as be- 
ing longer, and not ſo thick; that of Barley is 
the beſt of all, the Pipes being not only longer, 
but thicker and larger; you mult order it ſo, 
that the Straw has not been in the Rain, that it 
be the faireſt and leaſt ſpotted : You muſt keep 
the whiteſt that may ſerve for that Colour in 
Shadowings. 

To dye Straw red, you muſt take Braſil- wood, 
reduced into ſmall Bits, boil it in Water for half 
an Hour, till the Water draws oft all the Tinc- 
turc, pour this Tincture into a glaz'd Pot that 
can bear the Fire, and ſteep the Straw therein; 
then put the Pot to infuſe upon hot Aſhes until 
the Straw has taken the Dye; they may be made 
more or leſs red, according to the Time you 
leave them in; the more they are infuſed in the 
Colour, the more they will take. You muſt take 
Care in drying them, that they do not loſe the 


+" +2; 
Colour, and therefore you muſt rathe * 
them to remain a longer, than ſhorter 1. "a 
the Dye: You muſt obſerve, that the $? 
ſhould be ſteep'd two or three Days in All 
water before you put them into the I. I 
for otherwiſe they will not take Colo. En 
Allum-water, is nothing but Allum reduced 
Powder, and diffolved in cold Water . Y, 
1 N 7s two 7 of Water, Eni; Mesiu 
about the Quantity of two Eggs of 70 
Allum, and then 4. in the W the pulrr 
As this firſt Red is rather of a Fire-colour, 
a fine Red, and but little uſed, tho exſy.,. 
done, you muſt take ſome Cocheneal * 
{mall Pieces, boil it in Water till the Tu 
thereof is quite drawn therefrom, then pu 
into a glaz'd Pot, and put in the Shrew. | 
tuſe the whole for five or fix Hours uo | 
Aſhes, and take ſome out every Day, thu y. 
may have different Shadowings ; and you 5 
not forget to prepare them in Allum- want 
all Colours. 
To have a Gridelin Colour, you mult take} 
Juice of Mulberries, and ſteep your Strapt 
in, after it has been prepar'd in Allum-yar 
as before: There is no neceſſity of infuſing's 
in the ſame Colour, becauſe they will el 
take it, tho' cold; but as you cannot have Ml 
berries every where, and at all Times, red Wi 
coming out of the Preſs will do it as well;j 
caſe you have not ſweet Wine, take ſome thi 
or unbrew'd Wine of the Colour of Bulls Blu 
which will ſerve, tho not ſo well as the fi 
which dies Straw better than the ſecond, andth 
ſecond better than - the third; and thoſe w 
would have Straw with ſeveral Shadowings( 
the ſame Colour, have no more to do that 
take out ſome daily, and as you are toſuffert 
Straw to continue in the Dye for five or ſix] 
in order to take the Colour to Perfection, t 
ſome out as aforeſaid, if you would ſucceed the 
in to your Satisfaction. 
If you would have a gilded Te!low like Dawns 
Day, Take the Root of a Tree, which Dyersl 
for this Tellow, the Name of which is w 
known to Druggiſts; you mult cut it into ſnul 
Bits, and boiling it in Water till the Tindur 
is drawn from it, infuſe your prepared d 
therein. | 
To dye a Tellow, you muſt take Avi d 
or otherwiſe Buckthorn, boil it in Water till de 
Dye is drawn from it, put it into a fl d in 
and putting it on the Straw, infuſe the Vi 
upon Aſhes, or boil ſome Saffron till the Tu 
ture is got out of it, that is, for the ſpace d! 
ſhort half Hour, and ſo of all other Col 
which 2g boil in Water; put this Dye unto! 
glaz'd Pot, and the Straw thereon, infuſing 
whole upon hot Aſhes. ; | 
STRAWBERKRY-PLANT, in Latin Ham 
a Plant whoſe Stalks proceed from the 1 
and bear their Leaves creeping #9 6 
Ground: The Leaves are like thoſe of 1 
foil, but they are larger and indented 10 ih 


Edges z one Stalk bears three of def et 
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(mall, lender and hairy, and 


er in Beds or Borders, both whic 


t two or three Plants in each H 
ade with a Dibble : A proper 
Heats : They may indeed 


articular Importance that t 
f them in May, and that it ſhon 


eat of the Sun; then they plant 


dave Occaſion. 


our of the ſtouteſt Branches on 


bree or 


next the Foot, and conſequent] 
oft all the other Flowers which 
Numbers from the Stalk of cho 


laſt 


Pparate Beds. 
Strawberry Plants will do very 


— they have been planted, if they have been 
panted in the Month of May , and they wall 

but meanly if they have not been planted as 
* 1 they are taken out of the Wood in the 
"ay: of September; but they will do Wonders 


re white, conſiſting commonly of ſix 
any — whence ſpring the Berries, which 
round and oval, and commonly red ; the Stems 


y and ſmall 3 ſome of the Plants bear white 
"ries This Plant grows wild in Woods, upon 
ib and in Hedges, and blooms in April and 
„It is likewiſe cultivated in Gardens. 

Yrapherry Plants, as well thoſe which produce 
white as the red Berries are multiply'd and 
etuated by Trails, which proceeding from 
oll Stocks, take Root: It's to be obſerv'd, that 
e new Plant which is taken from the Woods 
4 tranſplanted, thrives better than that which 
mes from the Garden Plants; they plant it ei- 


ltivated, dung'd, &c, If the Ground be dry or 
dy, the Beds as well as the Borders ſhould be 
little lower than the Alleys or Paths, that they 
uy the better retain the Waterings and Rains z 
tit is quite otherwiſe, if they are planted 1n 
frong fat Earth, or ſuch as is almoſt new, for 
reat Moiſtures would rot their Stocks ; they u- 
ally ſet them nine or ten Inches aſunder, and 


dem is the Month of May and the Beginning of 
Ine, that is before the coming on of the great 


he Summer long, or in rainy Weather. It's of 
"ih make Nurſeries 


Place expoſed to the North to avoid the great 


ur Inches from one another, and when they have 
quired Strength, they tranſplant them in Sep- 
ember, making Beds or Squares of them, as you 


The firſt Thing to be done is to water 'em in 
iry Weather; ſecondly, let there be three or 


. in the third Place, let there be but 
our Berries on each of them; and let 
dem be thoſe that appear firſt, and that are 
you muſt pinch 


ready bloſſom'd, or are yet in Bloſſom : All theſe 
alt Flowers rarely knit or come to any thing, 
tde firſt only will be the beſt. Thoſe that are 
eurous will have both the red and white Straw- 
es in their Gardens, but they ſet them in ſe- 


the Roots are 


h muſt be well 


ole, which 1s 
time to plant 


be planted all 


1d be in ſome 


them three or 


each Foot or 


roceed in vaſt 
that have al- 


well the Year 


| 


grow ripe towards the End of May are thoſe that 
have been planted at the Foot of a South or Haft 
Wall; and the laſt ripe, thoſe which have been 
planted to the North. - 

Our Engliſh Authors ſay, there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Stzawberry Plants; and they enumerate 
the White, the long Red, the Polonian and the 
green Strawberry, which is the ſweeteſt of all, 
and the lateſt ripe; but that the beſt of all with 
us is that, which not many Years ago was brought 
from New England, which is the earlieſt ripe of 
all 1 * Fruits, being ripe, many Years, the 
firſt Week in May; they are of the beſt Scarlet 
Dye of any that grows, and very pleaſant and 
cool to the Taſte. ; 

The French, beſides the Wood Strawberry, men- 
tion the White, the Red and the Capory, plant- 
ed in Beds in four Rows, and each Bed a Foot 
and an half diſtant from the other ; for which 
the Earth muſt be turn'd up, labour'd, and the 
Plants weeded as there 1s Occaſion. 

If you would have fine and beautiful Fruit, you 
muſt put a ſmall Prop to every Plant, to which 
you muſt gently tie it with a Straw; and be- 
ſides the Goodneſs of the Fruit, you will hereby 
keep Snails, Toads, Frogs and other noxious A- 
nimals from lodging therein and amongſt them, 
which they would do if the Plant crept upon the 
Ground, and eat them in Part, eſpecially the beſt 
and faireſt. 

As ſoon as they ſhoot forth their Trails, you 
muſt take care to cut them, and ſuffer none to 
remain but thoſe you deſign for Plants. 

You muſt make ſome new Beds every Year, 
and deſtroy the Plants that have ſtood four or 
five, and become void of Goodneſs, and dege- 
nerate. 

It's good to dung them with a little Dung be- 

fore great Froſts and Colds, that * may there 
by meliorate them, cutting off all the Leaves, as 
the Practice is in reference to Sorrel. 
As to the Ground proper for em, Sand is bet- 
ter than a ſtrong Earth; and therefore chooſe that 
Part of your Garden that is proper for them in 
that reſpect, where they deſerve a Place, as be- 
ing humble, and even content with the Shades 
and Droppings of your more lofty Trees. 

Laſtly, 77 you would have Strawberries in Au- 
tumn, the firſt Bloſſoms which hoy. pot forth 
may be cut away, and their bearing hindered in 
the Spring, which will make them afterwards 
blow a-new, and bear in their later Seafons , 
and in order to get ſome of theſe of the larger 
Size, as ſoon as they have done bearing, let 'em 
be cut down to the Ground, and cropt as often 
as they ſpire, till towards the Spring; and when 
you would have them proceed towards bearing, 
now and then as you cut them, ſtrew the Powder 


of dry'd Cow-dung, Pigeon-dung, Sheep-dung, 


ccond Year, and after that but very ſorri- Sc. upon them, and water them when there is 
＋ and therefore it is good to renew them eve- 
two or three Years: It will alſo be roper e- 


very Y 


ear to cut down to the Ground the old 


Nems, when the Berries are gather d, which hap- 


dens commonly the End of Fu). 


The firſt that 


Occaſion for it. ; 

There are a ſort of thick white Worms, that 
are great Enemies to Strawberries, who in the 
Months of May and Fare will eat the Neck of 
the Root, and by that Means kill the Plant, and 
Dddddd ? therekuie 
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coction mix'd with an Ounce of the Syrup of 
Althea, white Poppy, or Water Lilly. 

Or elſe let him take three Ounces of the 
diſtill'd Water of white Onions with a little 
Sugar; or you may give him either four Ounces 
of Pellitory Water, or two Ounces of Bran wel! 
ſifted, with an Ounce of good Oil of Olive, 
or Oil of ſweet Almonds, an Ounce of the 
Syrup of Mallows, and add to it ſome Lemon- 

uice. 
; Let him every Day before Dinner take half 
an Ounce of cleans'd Caſſia, or let him eat at the 
beginning of his Meal ſome ſoft Cheeſe without 
Salt. 

In caſe there isan extream Suppreſhon, wrap a 
Garlick-clove in a Piece of Linnen-cloth and tie 
it to the Yard, he will make Water preſently ; 
he will do the ſame if a Snail be ty'd to it: He 
may alſo ſwallow the Tongue of a Gooſe in a 
little White-wine, or rub his Breaſt, Reins and 
Privy Parts with the Blood of a Fox, or through 
the Yard ſyringe a little Quick-filver with a lit- 
tle warm Milk. 

STR A, the Stalk of ſome ſorts of Corn that 
has been thraſh'd : They make uſe of Straw to 
litter Horſes and other Cattle ; hence have we 
the Dung with which we dung the Ground. The 
Farmers in France are oblig'd by their Leaſes to 
leave the Straw behind in the Farms. They for- 
rage Cattle with Wheat-ſtraw, ſo they do alſo 
with Barley-ſtraw ; ſome however pretend that it 
3s neither good for Horſes nor Cows, becauſe of 
the hard Stuff which enters into their Teeth 
and hinders them to eat; but this 1s not gene- 
rally allow'd: Rye: ſtraw, being longer, they 
make Sheaf- bands thereof, and alſo uſe it to tie 
their Vines and other things which concern 
Agriculture: Oat-ſtraw is ſweet and delicate, and 
in ſome Countries they feed their Cattle there- 
with: Glaſs-makers make uſe of it in the Car- 
riage of Glaſſes, They make ſeveral ſorts of 
things of Straw, as Mats, Chairs, Bands, Caps, 
Hats, Beds and Imbroidery ; and they dye it of 
ſeveral Colours. 

Tho! all forts of Straw may be dy'd, yet ſome 
are more proper for it than others; for Example, 
Rye-ftraw is better than that of Wheat, as be- 
ing longer, and not ſo thick; that of Barley is 
the beſt of all, the Pipes being not only longer, 
but thicker and larger; you muſt order it fo, 
that the Straw has not been in the Rain, that it 
be the faireſt and leaſt ſpotted : You muſt keep 
the whiteſt that may ſerve for that Colour in 
Shadowings. 

To dye Straw red, you muſt take Braſil-ood, 
reduced into {mall Bits, boil it in Water for half 
an Hour, till the Water draws oft all the Tinc- 
ture, pour this Tincture into a glaz'd Pot that 
can bear the Fire, and ſteep the Straw therein; 
then put the Pot to infuſe upon hot Aſhes until 
the Straw has taken the Dye; they may be made 
more or leſs red, according to the Time you 
leave them in; the more they are infuſed in the 
Colour, the more they will take. You muſt take 


e 
Colour, and therefore you muſt rather f 
them to remain a longer, than ſhorter T; "ae 
the Dye: You muſt obſerve, that the $? 
ſhould be ſteep'd two or three Days in Al 
water before you put them into the Indu 
for otherwiſe they will not take Colour. 

Allum-water, is nothing but Allum reduced 
Powder, and diſſolved in cold Water 1. 
mk bu into two = of Water, Paris Meaſy 
about the Quantity of two Eggs oft 0 
Allum, and then RE in the ja be pulp 

As this firſt Red is rather of a Fire- colour. 
a fine Red, and but little uſed, tho eaſy to 
done, you muſt take ſome Cocheneal cutitia 
{mall Pieces, boil it in Water till the Tis 
thereof is quite drawn therefrom, then Put 
into a glaz'd Pot, and put in the Strap; 0 
tuſe the whole for five or fix Hours upon 
Aſhes, and take ſome out every Day, t 7 
may have different Shadowings ; and you nf 
not forget to prepare them in Allum-wata f 
all Colours. 

To have a Gridelin Colour, you mult take 
Juice of Mulberries, and ſteep your Strapth 
in, after it has been prepar'd in Allum-wan 
as before: There is no neceility of infuſing's 
in the ſame Colour, becauſe they will ei 
take it, tho' cold; but as you cannot have Md 
berries every where, and at all Times, red Vi 
coming out of the Preſs will do it as well;j 
caſe you have not ſweet Wine, take ſome thi 
or unbrew'd Wine of the Colour of Bulls Bol 
which will ſerve, tho' not ſo well as the fil 
which dies Straw better than the ſecond, andi 
ſecond better than the third; and thoſe u 
would have Straw with ſeveral Shadowingst 
the ſame Colour, have no more to do than 
take out ſome daily, and as you are to ſuffer th 
Straw to continue in the Dye for five or ſir In 
in order to take the Colour to Perfection, tal 
ſome out as aforeſaid, if you would ſucceed the 
in to your Satisfaction. 

If you would have a gilded Te!low like Daun g 
Day, Take the Root of a Tree, which Dyets i 
for this Tellow, the Name of which is wel 
known to Druggiſts; you muſt cut it into ſmall 
Bits, and boiling it in Water till the Twdur 
is drawn from it, infuſe your prepared ## 
therein. | 

To dye a Tellow, you muſt take AvignonGrk 
or otherwiſe Buckthorn, boil it in Water til 
Dye is drawn from it, put it into a gl . 
and putting it on the Straw, infuſe the u 
upon Aſhes, or boil ſome Saffron till the Tue 
ture is got out of it, that is, for the ſpace d! 
ſhort half Hour, and ſo of all other C 
which you boil in Water; put this Dy: w_ 
glaz'd Pot, and the Straw thereon, infuſing 
whole upon hot Aſhes. a 

STRAWBERRY-PLANT, in Latin 3 * 
a Plant whoſe Stalks proceed from the th 
and bear their Leaves creepin 7 
Ground: The Leaves are like thoſe of Pie 
foil, but they are larger and indented fou 


care in drying them, that they do not loſe the 


Edges ; one Stalk bears three of Re cen 
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are white, conſiſting commonly of ſix 
= from whence ſpring the varies, which 
ound and oval, and commonly red; the Stems 
ſmall, ſlender and hairy, and the Roots are 
* and ſmall; ſome of the Plants bear white 
"ries This Plant grows wild in Woods, upon 
ib and in Hedges, and blooms in April and 
„It is likewiſe cultivated in Gardens. 
Yrapherry Plants, as well thoſe which produce 
white as the red Berries are multiply'd and 
etuated by Trails, which proceeding from 
old Stocks, take Root: It's to be obſerv'd, that 
e new Plant which is taken from the Woods 
1d tranſplanted, thrives better than that which 
mes from the Garden Plants; they plant it ei- 
er in Beds or Borders, both which muſt be well 
|tivated, dung'd, &c, If the Ground be dry or 
dy, the Beds as well as the Borders ſhould be 
little lower than the Alleys or Paths, that they 
uy the better retain the Waterings and Rains z 
it it is quite otherwiſe, if they are 1 in 
frong fat Earth, or ſuch as is almoſt new, for 
reat Moiſtures would rot their Stocks ; they u- 
ally ſet them nine or ten Inches aſunder, and 
ut two or three Plants in each Hole, which 1s 
ade with a Dibble : A proper time to plant 
dem is the Month of May and the Beginning of 
Ine, that is before the coming on of the great 
Heats : They may indeed be planted all 
he Summer long, or in rainy Weather: It's of 
articular 91 that they make Nurſeries 
f them in May, and that it ſhonld be in ſome 
Place expoſed to the North to avoid the great 
eat of the Sun; then they plant them three or 
pur Inches from one another, and when they have 
quired Strength, they tranſplant them in Sep- 
ember, making Beds or Squares of them, as you 
dave Occaſion. 

The firſt Thing to be done is to water 'em in 
iry Weather ; ſecondly, let there be three or 
tour of the ſtouteſt Branches on each Foot or 
dtock only; in the third Place, let there be but 
three or four Berries on each of them; and let 
dem be thoſe that a pear firſt, and that are 
next the Foot, and conſequently you muſt pinch 
oft all the other Flowers which proceed in vaſt 
Numbers from the Stalk of thoſe that have al- 


ready bloſſom'd, or are yet in Bloſſom : All theſe 


att Flowers rarely knit or come to any thing, 
the firſt only will be the beſt. Thoſe "that a 
*arous will have both the red and white Straw- 
en in their Gardens, but they ſet them in ſe- 
parate Beds. 
N Plants will do very well the Year 
* they have been planted, if they have been 
P — in the Month of May, and they will 
ut meanly if they have not been planted as 
den as they are taken out of the Wood in the 


have been planted at the Foot of a South or Eaſt 
Wall; and the laſt ripe, thoſe which have been 
planted to the North. - 5 

Our Exgliſ Authors ſay, there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Strawberry Plants; and they enumerate 
the White, the long Red, the Polonian and the 
green Strawberry, which is the ſweeteſt of all, 
and the lateſt ripe; but that the beſt of all with 
us is that, which not many Years ago was brought 


all Exgliſb Fruits, being ripe, many Years, the 
firſt Week in May; they are of the beſt Scarlet 
Dye of any that grows, and very pleaſant and 
cool to the Taſte. g 

The French, beſides the Wood Strawberry, men- 
tion the White, the Red and the Capory, plant- 
ed in Beds in four Rows, and each Bed a Foot 
and an half diſtant from the other ; for which 
the Earth muſt be turn'd up, labour'd, and the 
Plants weeded as there is Occaſion. 

If you would have fine and beautiful Fruit, you 
muſt put a ſmall Prop to every Plant, to which 
you muſt gently tie it with a Straw; and be- 
ſides the Goodneſs of the Fruit, you will hereby 
keep Snails, Toads, Frogs and other noxious A- 
nimals from lodging therein and amongſt them, 
which they would do if the Plant crept upon the 
Ground, and eat them in Part, eſpecially the beſt 
and faireſt. 

As ſoon as they ſhoot forth their Trails, you 
muſt take care to cut them, and ſuffer none to 
remain but thoſe you deſign for Plants. 

You muſt make ſome new Beds every Year, 
and deſtroy the Plants that have ſtood four or 


five, and become void of Goodneſs, and dege- 
nerate. | 
It's good to dung them with a little Dung be- 


fore great Froſts and Colds, that you may there- 
by meliorate them, cutting off all the Leaves, as 
the Practice is in reference to Sorrel. 

As to the Ground proper for em, Sand is bet- 
ter than a ſtrong Earth; and therefore chooſe that 
Part of your Garden that is proper for them in 
that reſpect, where they deſerve a Place, as be- 
ing humble, and even content with the Shades 
and Droppings of your more lofty Trees. 

Laſtly, if you would have Strawberries in Au- 
tumn, the firſt Bloſſoms which they put forth 
may be cut away, and their bearing hindered in 
the Spring, which will make them afterwards 
blow a-new, and bear in their later Seaſons ; 
and in order to get ſome of theſe of the larger 
Size, as ſoon as they have done bearing, let 'em 
be cut down to the Ground, and cropt as often 
as they ſpire, till towards the Spring; and when 
you would have them proceed towards bearing, 
now and then as you cut them, ſtrew the Powder 


7 whe September; but they will do Wonders 
4 2 therefore it is good to renew them eve- 
ver er three Years : It will alſo be roper e- 
dt Tear to cut down to the 8 the old 


ems, when the Berries are gather'd, which hap- 


nd Year, and after that but very ſorri- 


of dry d Cow - dung, Pigeon- dung, Sheep-dung, 
&c. upon them, and water them when there is 
Occaſion for it, 

There are a ſort of thick white Worms, that 
are great Enemies to Strawberries, who 1n the 
Months of May and Fune will eat the Neck of 


pens commonly the End of Fuly. The firſt that] the Root, and by that Means kill the Plant, and 


Dddddd 2 therefore 


grow ripe towards the End of May are thoſe that 


from New England, which is the earlieſt ripe of 


' 
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therefore you muſt go 2 Day among your 
Strawberries, and tread thoſe that begin to wi- 
ther under your Feet, wherein generally the 
Worms are, which after they have done this ficſt 
Miſchief, proceed to the other Plants and do the 
like by them. 

As to the Properties of this Plant, it is aſtrin- 
gent; the Berries are good for bilious Perſons, 
quench Thirſt, and mitigate the Heat of the Body; 
if you waſh them with Wine they will not cor- 
rupt in the Stomach; the Wine made of them will 
fuddle; the Water diſtill'd from them is good for 
the Leproſy, fortifies the Heart, purges the Breaſt, 
is good for the over- flowing of the Gall, and cools 
the Blood; the Doſe is three Spoonfuls thrice a 
Day: The Decoction of the Root and Herb pro- 
vokes Urine, and is good for the Spleen and Kid- 
neys. | | 
The Juice or Wine drawn from Strawberries is 
very good to take away Redneſs and ſmall Pim- 

les in the Face proceeding from the Heat of the 
18 and to allay the Redneſs of the Eyes, and 
efface the Blotches and Scurfs of the Leproſy: The 
Decoction of the Roots and Leaves of the Straw- 
berry Plant makes a Wine that will ſerve to cure 
the Jaundice, if drank ſome time in the Morn- 
ing; as alſo to provoke Womens Menſes, and to 
ſtop the Whites and Dyſenterial Fluxes: If it be 
taken by way of Gargariſm, it will ſtrengthen 
the Gums, faſten the Teeth, and ſtop Defluctions. 

Our Engliſh Authors ſay, that Strawberries have 
this excellent Property, not to receive any Ve- 
nomous Quality from the Toads or Serpents, tho' 
they often tread upon and paſs over them, as 
bemg of a very low Growth; but that they do 
not nouriſh much, and are eaſily corrupted in 
the Stomach, and hurtful to Paralytical Perſons, 
and that the beſt way to eat em is firſt to cleanſe 
them from their Leaves and Filth; then put them 
into White-wine, ſprinkle them with Sugar, and 
ſo take them before other Food. 

Strawberries as well as Rasberrics are very ſer- 
viceable in Entertainments, and when full ripe, 
afford Delight to the three Senſes of Seeing, 
Smelling and Taſting ; they have a Vinous Taſte, 
and ſerve to corroborate the Heart, Stomach and 
Brain, after the ſame manner as Vinous Liquors: 
Theſe good Qualities cauſe them to be eſteem'd 
ſo much in their natural Condition, that they 
are ſeldom preſerv'd, more eſpecially Strawber- 
ies; they are uſually eaten ſoak'd in Water or 
Wine, and ſtrew'd with Sugar: However they 
may be zced, as Cherries, Currants and Rasber- 
ries, Sce Strawberry-Water. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, or ARBUTUS, though 
an Exotick Plant, thrives well enough in our 
Climate: It's a moſt beautiful Tree, bloſſoming 
twice a Year, and has its Fruit ripe in the Win- 
ter ; yet, for all its Excellencies, it's little ſought 
after, perhaps as it is ſtrange, and not ſuppoſed 
to be hardy enough to reſiſt our Froſts. This 
Plant indeed is not ſo well diſpofed to be trained 
up in nice ſhap'd Trees in our Gardens as man 
others are, but it makes a moſt agreeable Hedge, 
and is very ornamental in Wilderneſs Works; 


e 
it Ioves a light gravelly Soil, and ma | 
either from the Seeds or Layers, A = 
which in all Appearance is a Strawleryy 5 


rather taſtes like the Pulp of a wild Service; 
be gathered about Chriſtmas, and laid 64 
for a Month, and then bruiſed and mixed 
Sand, in order to be ſown in Pots of light Ea, 
and cover'd about a quarter of an Inch 10 
ſifted Mould: This Work muſt be done in My, 
The gentle Heat of a hot Bed will mug. 
ward the Germination of the Seeds, which hou 
be frequently ſprinkled with Pond-water til the 
come up. 

The moſt tender Shoots of this Tree may | 
laid down about September in ſome fine Fan 
and will ſtrike Root in a Year's time, if they a 
kept moiſt by frequent Waterings, but will u 
be ſtrong enough to tranſplant till the folloging 
Spring, and muſt then be kept in the Shale 6 
two or three Months. 

STRAWBERRY-WATER, Water made d 
Strawberries; in order to which put to a Py 
Pint of Water a Pound of Strawberries, which ya 
are to bruiſe or maſh in the Vater; then out i 
a Quartern or five Ounces of Sugar, and ſqueer 
into it the Juice of a Lemon, (if the Lemon k 
full, one will ſerve two Pints) and ſuffer it o cu 
in order to drink it. 

STRAW-CAP, a thing wrought of Strap in 
the Form of a Cap, proper to cover Plants thi 
are newly tranſplanted, and to keep them from 
the Heat of the Sun, which would be apt toi 
commode them. | 

STRAW-MATS, things very neceſſary for 1 
Floriſt to preſerve his Plants from FroſtsandCall 
which would otherwiſe very much N 
Flowers he had ſown in the Beds, eſpecially ſuc 
as are moſt averſe to Cold. 

STRING HALT, a Diſtemper in a Horſe, bs 
ing a ſudden twitching or ſnatching up of Iu 
hinder Leg, much higher than the other, al 
the beſt mettled Horſes are for the moſt Part fub 
ject to it more than others: It betakes them up 
on a ſudden taking of Cold after hard Riding 
or ſore Labour; eſpecially if you waſh 
when he is too hot, which will chill his Blvd 
and ſo ſtupify and benumb his Sinews, tht i. 
will take away the Senſe and Feeling of be 
Member. : | 

The Manner of curing this Evil is to ws 
the under Vein upon the Thigh, and undern 
the ſame there lies a String, which you are too 
away, then anoint him with Butter and Salt, . 
he will both do well and go well. * 

But ſome prepare a particular Ointment 
this Purpoſe, which is, to take the Oil of * 
leum, of Worms, of Nerve Oil, of Patel 
Piece-Greaſe, and of Spike, of each al 5 
two of London-Treacle, and a Pound of Hog 
Greaſe, all melted together upon the Fire 


n 
take it off and keep it ſtirring till it 1 % e 
roughly cold, with which anoint the "Gi * 

y | Part once a Day, and then wiſp him with's ne BY 


Thumb-Band of Hay, from the Paſte * 
Top of the Hoof, and this for ten Days ther, 
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der, rubbing and chafing in the Ointment very 
1! for a Jong Time, holding, a hot Fire-ſhovel 
r it, the better to cauſe it to ſink into the Si- 
n. Nerves and Joints. ; 

When the Anointing is over, keep the Parts 
um and well littered, and let the Thumb- 
zds be or” f made leſs and leſs, and ſhorter 
na ſhorter, till you perceive the Horſe ſtand by 
th Legs alike, and be recovering, but he muſt 
ot be rid, that he may ſweat much, in a Month 
er; and as ſoon as warm Weather comes, turn 
m to Graſs in ſome dry Paſture where there 
Water, and take him up again before the Cold 
mes, and while he remains in the ſame Stable 
ep him warm, and ſo his String: halt will be 
one. | | 
undes, or LIN ES, Devices, wherewith to 
ike Birds both great and ſmall, and even Water- 
owl; they are made of long ſmall Cords, knot- 
ed here and there, and containing in Length as 
any Fathom as the Places or Haunts where you 
eto lay em requires Theſe are of great Uſe 
or the taking of all Sorts of large wild Fowl, as 
lb for Plovers of both Kinds. 


x - lined with the ſtrongeſt Bird-lime , then 
vming to their Haunts, if it be for the Even- 
ng Flight, it muſt be before Sun-ſet, if for the 
Morning Flight, at leaſt be two Hours before 
Day, and having a Burden of ſmall Sticks, about 
wo Foot long, tharpned at the lower End, and 
ih a little Fork at the upper End, let 'em be 
prick'd a little ſlant-wiſe, ſo that they may be 
thin a Foot and an half of the Ground: Then 
muſt theſe Lime-Strings be drawn and laid upon 
te Forks, ſome Rows higher than others, and 
ligher in one Place than another, like Water- 
Waves, till every Row be fill'd, and the Haunt 
cover'd all over; then faſten the End with a 
dipping-loop in ſuch wiſe that upon any violent 
dan the whole String may looſen, and lap about 
any thing that touches it, and by this Invention 
eat Store of Fowl, eſpecially of Plovers, may 
be taken, by reaſon of the great Flocks they 
come in; and they are generally taken at their 
coming into the Ground, aer Nature is to 
weep Cloſe, and ſo falling amongſt the Strings 
re taken, There is no need you ſhould be con- 
Nantly at Watch, for being entangled they can- 
not looſen themſelves. When you have done 
Jour Sport, lay 'em up for 3 Time, only 
Ju muſt new dawb them with freſh Bird- lime: 
1 may make uſe of theſe Strivgs and Lines for 
* taking of Water-fowl, and then uſe the beſt 
Ther rongeſt Water-bird-lime you can get : 
5 Strings muſt be laid over the Rivers, 
f ads, or Plaſhes of Water, where you deſign to 
thes 1170 » Which muſt be in ſuch Places where 
"ok 28 are, and let the ſaid Strings almoſt 
ay - e Water, and be as thick laid as before 
A Land-Fowl; and this Caution muſt be 
. obſerved, not to uſe ſuch Strings in 
ny Nights; for the Shadow of the Light 


will certainly creat a Jealouſy in the Fowl, and 


When you are to uſe theſe Strings, they muſt | 


Ads 
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STRIPES, a Term in Gardening, ſignifying 
thoſe Vegetables whoſe Leaves are edged with a 
different Colour, as a Cream Colour, yellow, and 
the bleach'd Sorts, as the Gardeners call 'em: Its a 
certain Rule when a Plant has its Leaves edg'd a- 
bout with theſe diſternper'd Colours, it will always 
remain variegated, withuut putting forth ſo much 
as one plain green Leaf; and on the other Hand, 
ſuch Plants as have their Leaves bleached, ting'd 
or ſpotted in the Middle, will ſeldom remain 
ſtrip'd, if they be planted in good Ground, but 
from time to time will thoot out Branches entire- 
ly green, and at length loſe all their other Co- 
lours; from whence it may be obſerved, that the 
Sap, when 1t appears diſcoloured only towards 
the Middle of the Leaf, is not then ſo much diſ- 
temper'd, but that it may be reſtor'd by whole- 
{ome Nouriſhment; but that when the tinged Sa 
has reached the extream Parts of the Leaves, fo 
much Venom is then mix'd with it, that it is im- 
poſlible to find any means to overcome it, and even 
the Fruit which is certainly fed with the moſt re- 
fin'd Juices of the Plant, is alſo equally corrupted 
with the ſame Poiſon, as its Juices plainly ſignify. 

There 1s another Obſervation made in refe- 
rence to ſirip'd Plants; and that is, when a Plant 
begins to bleach, a skilful Gardener may pro- 
voke the Poiſon which begins to tinge the Leaves, 
and by checking the Nouriſhment of the Plant, 
and giving it unwholeſome Diet, may by Degrees 
envenom the whole, and produce what they call 
an Edge, or a Plant whoſe Leaves are edged with 
White or Yellow. Again, there 1s another Expe- 
riment relating to this Caſe, which is very well 
worth Notice; at Kenſington, Mr. Furber, a curious 
Gardener and Nurſeryman, had manyPlantsof the 
common Teſſamin with edg'd Leaves, upon which 
he engrafted Cions of the Spaniſh Jeſſamin, whoſe 
Leaves had not been known to ſtripe ; the Cions 
of the Spaniſh Jeſſamin, upon their budding forth, 
produced Leaves bleach'd with Yellow, and *tis 
not to be doubted but that they may be made 
Edgers by the ſame Skill; from which it ap- 
pears, that when the moſt ſubtil Juices of a 
Plant are poiſon'd, any Plant which ſhall be 
fed from it will be envenom'd by it : It would 
therefore be adviſeable to ſow the Seed of Miſletoe 
upon edged leaved Plants, to have it with varie- 
gated Leaves. ? 

STRIPPING ATREE, is either the gathering of 
all its Fruit, fo as to leave none behind, or taking 
away all the Leaves; thus a 1 4 or naked Tree is 
one whoſe Leaves are fallen off, by reaſon of cold 
Winds, or from which all the Fruit it bore are 
gathered. : 

STRUN TED-SHEEP ; ſo called when their 
Tails are cut off, to keep them from dunging 
them, and breeding of Maggots therein. 

STUBBING, the pulling up of Shrubs, 
Broom, Hops, or the like, out of Lands, as pre- 
venting the Improvement thereof, for which Mr. 
Plat has a very convenient Inſtrument, made in 
the Form of a. three grained Dung-fork, but 
much greater and ſtronger, according to the big- 


ſo ſpoil 


our Sport. 
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See Springs. 


neſs of the Shrubs, &c. The Steale whereof is 
| | Eeeee e like 
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Lke a large and ſtrong Leaver, which being ſet| much to produce Foals, as tho 


half a Foot, or ſuch a reaſonable Diſtance from 
the Root of the Shrub, drive it with a Hedging 
Bill a good Depth into the Earth; then elevate 
the Steale, lay ſome Weight or Fnlciment upon 
it, and with a Rope faſtened to the upper End 
thereof, pull it down, which will tear up the 
whole Buſh by the Roots. 

S ru p, a Place where Stallions and Mares 
are kept to propagate their Kind; or elſe the 
Word ſignifies the Stallions and breeding Mares 
themſelves : It is abſolutely neceſſary there 
ſhould be a Stud, if you would have a Multipli- 
cation of the Horſe-kind : The Goodneſs of theſe 
Animals depends partly on the Goodneſs of the 
Stud, and their good feeding when they are yet 
but young : Fine Stallions and fine breeding Mares 
generally produce fine and good Colts, which 
will always continue ſo, if they are well and 
carefully fed. 

We bo not propoſe under this Head to ſpeak 
of any other fort of Breed of Horſes but ſuch as 
are deſign'd for Labour and Draught, and there- 
fore without meddling with thoſe of a great Price, 
and ſuch as are deſign'd for the Uſe of Perſons 
of the firſt Rank; we ſay, that a Stallion for this 
End ought to have a good Coat, be well mark'd, 
vigorous and very couragious: Care muſt be 
taken that he ſhould have none of thoſe Diſtem- 
pers upon him that are Hereditary, for the Foals 
will certainly be ſubject to the ſame : He ought 
alſo to be of a docile Nature, and he ought not to 
be made uſe of for covering the Mares before he 
is ſix Years old; for if he is very young he will 
deceive them. | 

A good Coat is as eſſential to the Mares as to 
the Stallions, they ſhould be well made, and as 
near as may be of the ſame Mien and Stature as 
the Stallion; they ſhould have ſprightly Eyes, 
and be well mark'd: They ought not to be cover'd 
before they are three Years old, and then may 
continue to breed till ten; but they ſhould have 
but one Foal in two Years, that they may have 
Time to nouriſh and breed them up. 

A Month or two before the Stallion is turn'd 
to the Mares, he ought to be fed with good Hay 
and good Oats, or Wheat- ſtraw; and he muſt be 
put tono manner of Labour, only walk him back- 
' wards and forwards, from Time to Time, for two 
Hours every Day. You ought never togive him 
above twenty Mares to cover, unleſs you would 
deſtroy him outright, or make him broken- 
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Mes 
brought to the Stallion, without oa 1 


cautions which are neceſſary for ſuch an a a: 
for how many Peaſants hee therk. un bon 
the Mares come from their Work, take and lea 
'em to be covered, by which means they are ver 
often puniſh'd with the loſs of their Labour 1 
you would have your Mare keep, you muſt f 
fer her to run for above eight Day: in 000 
Paſture, and then let the Staſlion cover her once 
or twice the ſame Day, if he be inclin'd ſo to do: 
and after ſhe is cover'd let her be conducted to 
= dot and there — 1 her for four Days 
after which you may work her with mu 5 
ration, 5 leaſt at A I 

It's a thing worthy to be obſerved, and 
the Countrymen ought poſitively to know, "ml 
ther the Stallzon he would have to leap his Mar: 
is fed on dry Meat in the Stable, or on Graſs in 
the Fields, if he is at Graſs, and the Mares are 
fed with dry Meat, or if he is fed in the Stable. 
and that the Mares are at Graſs, the Mares wil 
run a great hazard of caſting their Foals, or not 
conceiving at all, which they will ſeldom do, if 
they are uſed to the ſame manner of feeding with 
the Stallion. 
Before you let your Mare be cover'd, hold her 
in your Hand, and for a ſhort Time in the ſight 
of the Horſe, ſo as ſhe may alſo look upon him; 
this will animate her very much, and oblige the 
Stallion to cover with more Vigour, and be a 
means to make her keep the better. To bring a. 
bout this Generation-work, you ought not to 
have your Mare cover'd but when ſhe is ripe for 
it; and that you may have her ſo, give hera 
Peck of Hemp-ſeed for eight Days together, 
Morning and Evening; and in Caſe ſhe will not 
eat *em alone, mix 'em with her Bran or Oats, 
or elſe keep her faſting, that ſo Hunger may 
bring her to eat 'em without any Mixture. 

You muſt never carry a Mare to be covered 
while ſhe gives Suck to her Colt; and that ſhe 
may laſt ſo much the longer, ſhe muſt not foal, 
as has been obſerved, above once in about two 
Years; but foraſmuch as theſe Rules are not ob- 
ſerved by many, and that they will obſtinately 
have their Mares cover'd almoſt as ſoon as the) 
have foaled, they ought not to do it till eight Days 
are paſt, and even then they ought to uſe all man- 
ner of Means that ſhe may have an Inclination 
to be cover'd. | 

You will find it obſerv'd by ſome Perſons who 


wiuded; and he will continue from the Age of have treated of this Subject, that if you e 


ſix to that of fifteen to propagate his Kind, 

The Month of March 1s the time uſually where- 
in Mares are to be covered, to the end they may 
foal in April, for they go eleven Months, and as 

many Dye over as they are Years old; and the 
Reaſon why this Month is pitch'd upon is, be- 
cauſe when they foal, the following Year there 
will be plenty of Graſs for them, and conſe- 
quently they will have Milk enough to nouriſh 
their Young. 

It's no manner of Wonder, that in a Stud me- 
thodically managed, the Mares do not fail fo 


have Male Colts, you need do no more than to 


let your Mares be covered between the 
Day of the New Moon and the Full, and that 
they cannot fail in their Expectations heren, 
provided the Mare has a good Appetite to dev 
ver 3 but our Author, NI. Chomell, makes ky 
flight of this Notion, and gives no Manner 
Credit to it. : q 
When your Mares have been cover d, you). 
ſet down the Day, to the end you may au 
Inconveniences which may boys whe. nd 
come to feal; for they often kil their Foal, der 
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ough Inadvertency, or the Difficulty they 
— in Foaling, and therefore when the Day 
nes wherein they are to foal, you 2 nar- 
, watch them, and ſee whether they want 
p to bring forth, either by ſtopping her 
r otherwiſe making uſe of your Hands 


YE) it; and if this will not do, there muſt be 
act of Midwifery practiſed, and the Foal pulled 
um her, not only upon this Occaſion when no 


bt of it is come out, but even when his Feet 


When the Mares have foaled, they muſt needs 
ſuffered much, and thereby muſt be much 
ated, and if they are not quite gone, you muſt 
ndeavour to keep em by giving em preſently 
ſmall Maſh of three Pints of warm Water, 
herein you muſt ſteep ſome Meal, and into which 
ware to throw a ſmall Handful of Salt; and this 
yon are to continue three Days, Morning and E- 
ing, and then turn them into good Paſture. 
The fame Author ſays, he cannot exclaim too 
much againſt thoſe, who two or three Days after 
he Mare has foaled, put her to work, as if ſhe 
then in a Condition to bear any Fatigue; let 
hem urge what preſſing Reaſons they pleaſe, he 
makes em to be the Murderers both of the Mare 
nd Foal; of the Mare by putting her Strength 
ſuch a Trial, and of the Foal, who finding not 
| ſufficient Quantity of Milk for his Nouriſh- 
kent, comes on but very ſlowly ; and therefore 
thoſe who would have their Mares to be always 
0 good Condition after they have foaled, and 
tare the Foal grow up to their entire Satisfaction, 
mult make uſe of a quite contrary Method; or 
elſe they ſhould never have their Mares cover'd, 
unleſs they allow them at leaſt a Month's Reſt 
Uter their Foaling. 
As to the time of weaning Foals or Colts, Au- 
vary in their Opinions; ſome hold, that it 
ht to be done in the Beginning of Winter, 
Ven the cold Weather begins to come on, and 
wout Martinmas 3 others maintain, that they 
truld be ſuffered to ſuck all the inter, and that 
ttey will be the better for it. Thoſe who are 
Kft v&ill'd in Studs, do no ways heſitate to em- 
the latter Opinion, and ſay, that to wean 
tte Foals fo ſoon, is the way to make em unſer- 
icabletill they are ſix or ſeven Years old; where- 
dann fuffer em to continue longer with their 
it will harden their Mouths, and conſe- 
NWently uſe themſelves the ſooner to live upon 
Food than when they are too tender; a 
— nagement of them in this Reſpect, will 
Th them fit for Service at three or four Years 
Pat Some there are who hold it proper to let the 
th; 1 ſuck till they are a Year or two old; but 
*18 an Abuſe; for you are not only thereby 
priv q of the Fruit o their Mares, but this Prac- 
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ought not to be 
make them blind, are egregiouſly miſtaken; and 
if they ſhould happen then to fall under this 
Inconvenience when they are fed therewith, the 
Misfortune does not ariſe from this Food; but 
from the over-hardneſs of the Oats, which they 
would chew 3 and being not able to do it with- 
out ſome Difficulty, they ſo far extend the Fibres 
that paſs from the Teeth to the Eyes, that com- 
ing at laſt to break, the Sight muſt neceſſarily be 
damnified thereby; and to prove the Truth of 
this, you need do no more than grind the Oats a 
little, and give it them, then you will find they 
will be in a good Condition, and have as good 
Eyes as any in the World. 

What has been here advanced, will appear al- 

moſt extraordinary to ſome Perſons of the like 
Sentiments with thoſe we have met with in the 
World, who when they have wean'd their Colts, 
content themſelves to keep'them Day and Night 
at Graſs, believing this ſort of — 2 will 
be ſufficient to make them grow finely, and be 
fit for Service in due time; but they very much 
impoſe upon themſelves, as they would do upon 
others; for fatal Experience has ſhew'd them, 
though they have not own'd their Miſtakes, that 
theſe Colts will never be ſo ſtrong for Draught, or 
otherwiſe, and will not doas good Service as thoſe 
who have been fed with Corn. 
It's true, that when Colts feed upon Graſs, 
their Teeth are uſually ſet on Edge, and for that 
Reaſon they eat their Oats with Difficulty ; but 
this is no Reaſon that they ſhould be deprived of 
it ; you have no more to do, than fo grind them 
as aforeſaid, and to let them have the Oats ſo at 
the uſual Hour; again, this Work will be of no 
longer Duration than until their Mouths are har- 
dened, and that will not be above four Months, 
when, by Degrees, they may be accuſtomed to 
eat the Oats whole. 

Let thoſe who have hitherto been guilty of 
theſe Miſtakes amend them, as being entirely 
contrary to the good of their Colts; It's true, 
Graſs is good for them all the Summer long, but 
you muſt not forget to give 'em Corn; but when 
Winter comes, they muſt be kept warm in the 
Stable, and obſerve the aforeſaid Directions. 

As for the Manner of bringing up Colts to 
work, you muſt in the firſt Place conſider that 
ſo much cannot be expected from a young Colt 
as from a Horſe which — been accuſtomed to La- 


da il alſo make the Colts very heavy and ſlug- 


bour : The firſt is naturally apt to refuſe you that 
Eececc?2 which 
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Which he does not know you require of him; 
whereas the other complies, becauſe he under- 
ſtands your meaning. Some with as little under- 
ſtanding as the Colts themſelves which they man- 
age, uſe them with very great Roughnels to bring 
them to obey them ; but others with more Senſe, 
teach them gently what they have a mind they 
ſhould learn; and 'tis this mild way that will do 
to bring them to. 

The firſt time you harneſs them, keep them 
in, for fear if they ſhould get looſe they might 
uſe ſome Effort to drag away the Load, which 
muſt be heavy; for ſhould the ſame be too light, 
you may have reaſon to be apprehenſive, leſt 
they ſhould draw with too much Precipitation : 
Having thus harneſſed them three or four times, 
they wall begin to come to. 

In the next Place, make the Colt draw a ſmall 
Load but a little way, and never let go the Hal- 
ter, and thus taming him a little one Day, more 
the next, and ſo on, you mult order him fo, that 
he ſhall be entirely accuſtomed to the Work, 

A good Man-ſervant, who 1s dextrous at his 
Buſineſs, whether it be at Plonghing or Cart, 
after he has made his Colts feel his Whip ſeveral 
times, will afterwards fright them more with his 
Voice, than with Blows, and will take care ne- 
ver to over-burden them, and make them draw 
beyond their Strength, and more eſpecially in the 
beginning ; for it ruins them at once ; whereas 
by giving them Breath, they will go on well, and 
regularly perform the Work he puts 'em to; that 
is, ſuch and ſuch Works or Draughts, as are 
Proportionable to the Age and Strength of the 
Colts, 

To this Article taken from our French Author, 
we may add one Paragraph out of our own con- 
cerning the breeding of Horſes; and one thing to 
be conſidered, is, the Commodiouſneſs of the 
Place, and the Paſtures, where your Horſes, &c. 

are to run; for he that breeds in a Place unfit for 
it, loſes his Money and Pains, and never will 
have good Horſes ; The Ground muſt not be too 
rank of Graſs, nor too bare, but a firm and ſweet 
Soil, ſituate in a clear and wholeſome Air, where 
there are Hills and running Waters, with Quick- 
ſets and ſpreading Trees to ſhelter them from the 
Wind, Rain and Sun; nor muſt they be con- 
tinued always in the ſame Paſtures, but often re- 
moved into freſh, obſerving ſtill to put them 
into the ſhorteſt Feedings in the Summer, and 
the richeſt in Winter; at which time of the Year, 
they muſt have a Hovel, a Hay-Rick, or ſome 
2 Place to defend them from the Wea- 
ther. 

STR D]]; fee Turning Evil in Horſes. 
 STUTTERING, OLSTAMMERING, an 
imperfect Pronunciation, and difficult to be un- 
derſtood, and it ariſes from a Difficulty in pro- 
nouncing certain Letters, as B. R. and J. Stutter- 
ing is either natural, or accidental; the natural 
one is born with the Perſon, and proceeds from 
ſome Defect in the Tengue, or its Ligaments; 
and if it is not cured when a Perſon 18 young, 
it will hold him all his Life-time the Acciden- 


monly cauſes ſad Diarrhœas. 


Maſs for a Plaiſter, and uſe it as before. 


as well inwardly as outwardly. 


Nimbleneſs he ſhould. 


dom or never trip more. 


when he is hot, which makes him go very 
and his Stiffneſs cauſes Stumbling. 


two of the Ground, what remains is call 


call'd Grubbing. 


Lard; then let them be branded, and broll 


der to be ſerv'd up hot. 


they have been cut and larded, you mu 
them a little, and bring them to a Colo 


with good Gravy, fine Herbs, Slices o 


tal ſucceeds an Apoplexy, or Palſey, and cot 


| To cure this Indiſpoſition, the general Re 
dies are a way of living, which gently driest 
great Humidity ; you muſt uſe a Cauſtick 
Children, and apply a drying Plaiſter tg the 
ture: Amongſt others they ule a Betony Plat 
or the following one; Take half an Ounce 
Cammomile-flowers, as much Marjoram or G 
ger, three Drams of Muſtard-ſeed, Root of R 
thram and Bay Leaves; two Drams of 6 
Opoponar and Caſtor; pound the whole topeth 
and then melt an Ounce of yellow War Wi 
four Ounces of the Oil of Olive; and being 
the Fire, mix your Powders, and form theres 


All forts of Perſons may on the Outſide of t 
Hea1, uſe either the. Oil of Caſtor, Rue, 7 
pentine or Sage; or they may have recourſe 
the Remedies which are preſcribed for the halle 


STUMBLING, a Fault that comes either nxt 
rally, or accidentally in a Horſe, and is kno 
by the Sight and Feeling, by reafon the Sine 
of the Fore-Legs are ſomewhat ſtrait, ſo thatl 
1s not able to uſe his Legs with that Freedom u 


The way to cure him is, to cut him of t| 
Cords; that is, to make a Slit on the Top of 
Noſe, and with your Cornet raiſe up the ge 
Sinews, cut them aſunder, heal them up ag 
with ſome good Salve, whereby he will h 
the Uſe of his Legs ſo perfectly, that hewillk 


Such as comes accidentally, is either by Sli 
or Wind.Galls, or from being founder'd, pricit 
ſtubbed, gravelled, Sinew-ſtrain'd, hurt int 
Shoulder, or Wither, or careleſly ſetting hint 


STUMP, a Term uſed in reſpect to an d 
Tree, which being cut down within. b 
ü 


Stump, and the taking it up out of the Eart 


S TUR GEO N, a Sea-fiſh, much in eſtet 
for the Goodneſs and Firmneſs of its Fleſl. 
you would prepare a Side-diſh of Stine fo 
Fleſh-days, it may be dreſſed after different mn 
ners; that is, either in the form of larded FI 
does, or Collops, or in thick Slices a la Mentbo 
for the latter, let the Slices of Sturgu" © 
gently ſtewed in Milk and White-wine, bet 
ſeaſoned with a Bay-leaf, and a little 7 
on a Grid- iron, pouring a Sauce underneath, ' 
the ſame manner as for Loins of Mutton, 1. 


; 1d in a Sauce pal. 
Lard; then let them be boiled in à f Lemos 


Truffles, Muſhrooms, Veal Sweet-brea , ＋ 
well-ſeaſon'd Cullis; after which, when tue 
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: ay be planting: There ſhould be but a little Quantity 
thoroughly _ Verpuice, und ove as 8 of them ſown at once, becauſe they are apt 
prnkled with f < t at ong the Side-dithes, | to run into Seed. But in order to have a greater 
yell as 8 N =" Quantity of them, let them be ſown the __ 

Out Wo ä IS. 1 une, and all Fuly, that you may have 
4 Another way of * ret gong 10 ar * 5 end pa F 4 End of * Fri z youll 
Hmricot, with 1 with Pepper Salt, may alſo ſow them plentifully in the Month of 
muſt be boil'd in q 8 if you have any | Auguft, for a ſufficient Supply for the reſt of the 
Ne „ f it ma 1 poured in, Autumn, and part of the Winter. When they 
woth at hand, ſome o b wW A Lard; it muſt|prow too thick, they muſt be cut or thinn'd, to 
u they fry the erp #1 the Fat, and put] make them the ſtronger before they are tranſ- 
frerwards be cleare vin the Turnips, and planted; and in doing of this Work in Summer- 
1 oy II Slices > Chops. time, you muſt ſet them at a large Foot's Diſtance 
1 —_ Loa n-Juice ; and ſet from each other : And great Beds, five or fix Foot 
| may be _—_—-—_ her G rniture broad, are uſually made for them, to plant em 
It with a MarinaCe, of v7 9 org ſhould not be[in afterwards in Lines made with a Cord. This 

rr, a Ha- Hase: Joi * heir Stys; but Plant requires great and frequent Waterings, and 
ut together like other Catt e in their Stys; Ae r e When they tie 
put 10S Partit made therein, alſo|when it is big enough to be w d, they Ul 
e aft der by themſelves, ſit up with two or three Bands,.according as it is 
the $0ws ſhould be put a por Is ? for if they in height; and it is whiten'd in the ſpace of fif- 
vl the young Figs theme 2+” Þ toſs, andi teen or twenty Days: And as it is very much 
xe all ſhut up together, they _ , _ * ade afraid of Cold, you muſt, upon the Approach of a 
cu what preg Be ither is it im-|Froſt, cover it with long dry Dung, whether it 
thereby often to caſt their *. © Nen and | be tied up, or not near one another, becauſe it 
proper for all ſuch as te $row ſaid Places, neither grows ſo high, nor ſpreads ſo much, as 
NR 1 ave” 278 26 th t x es, feed in Summertime; and in caſe any of your Plants 
8 bs like e can be ſaved in Winter, they — be ame rr 
uch as the 5 | 26 let lf; ing, 1 er to produce Seed, whic 
uſe to give them their Meat, amet f _ - Rae Bars ON = = The be who have a good 
2 * 2 Valle and Hed a, f the K may put em into it, and to this 
by 1 eee ; = 8 2 3 end, they ought to * 2 | ova "gp toe 

four N : thoſe that have not, mu 
pet over, nor others come to them; and {0 he | 8 1 1 them with Dung, as alhce- 
vine Herd may look in, and take an we + 5 | 
: hs Herd, and what befals them, at Plea- fa Succor) is whiten'd during the great Heats, 
ure, ading, you find them apt 

3 1 11 n * Sable bs hay 5 e the Earth at = Side 
cy or Arſenick: There a en ig lPaloFs , without plucking it up, lay it 
25 . . 1 r CRATE fn 2 let hin appear 
move, and the other owee : . f the Leaves; it will be both whi- 

Corofive Sublimate is Mercury penetrated with but the Ends of t 1 it from 
Acids, rais'd to the Top of the Veſſel by the _ bes 3 nnn 
Force of Fire. 5 | | ' etter, 'tis beſt to 
P == 8 N A HOY mote, wo * * Bull Meds not fall between 
oints have been quality'd by ſome Pr : ? People to more 

WBLIMATE of Arſenick ; Arſenick corrected | the e _ Tell e they uſe 
wm its more e JEPBane, 205 alien By 8 7 N W . to lay 'em all down on one 
de means of Fire to the Top of the Matraſs. - - _ * e ee they have 

dvecoxx, in Latin, Chicorium, a Plant, o : e, 3 e W 
en the Garden, and the he End f the Bed, and continuing to lay the 1 
Wild Succory: The firſt of theſe grows out off the End o , ods noe the aj 

) . ſe of | Seconds upon the Firſts, and the P 
tte Earth with Leaves that are like unto thoſe o ome P 46: bn aL off obe owe. fl 
we, tho' they are narrower, ſhorter, and not 15 f ire lee, two other ways of well Wd 
vented round. about ; the Bulk ang /hi = Succory in the Winter. ſeaſon; the firſt 5 
bog vers are alſo alike: The e > ag A 2 of Froſt, when yau muſt tie 1 14 
Ts, white within, tender, and a little bitter; 5 upon 18 La 7 after eight o r ten Days, pluck N 
t grows in Gardens, and flouriſhes in the midſt em as u e Rn Ber 6 Bod * 
a Summer. There are ſeveral Sorts of Garden em up, and p de uſe of to raiſe your Seeds, 1 
Mccory, which differ only in their Leaves and which 1 eroſs the Bed, of the 1 
— eee eee Hei ht; of your Plant, being eight Inches or there- 1 

This P1 iply'd by Seed, which — begin at one End, lay in your Plants a- Wb 
s beg "nt 1s only multiply'd by Midd! f breaſt, touc ing, yet without preſſing one another, bay 

un to be ſown towards the Middle © little ſloping: This done, cover them with | 
, and they muſt be ſown very thin, and{and a little ſloping: en make another 7 
; dunn d much afterwards, in order to be whi- the Soil of the r and ſo »þ 
| 5 Place where they grow, without tranſ- Furrow to lay Tre Frft continue 4 
; OL. II. | = 
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continue to do with the reſt, after you have co- 
ver'd the whole about four Fingers thick with 
good warm Dung from the Stable : They will in 
a ſhort Time be whiten'd. 

If you would cover them with Straw, in the 
form of a Roof, to keep them from great Rains, 
they would laſt much longer without rotting : 
When you have a mind to uſe them, begin with 
the laſt you have put into the Ground, and taking 
all of them without diſtinction, pull them out of 
their Rows, and cutting off the rotten Part, or 
that which is darken'd bt the Dung, upon the 
ſpot, put them into your Basket, and carry them 
into the Kitchen. 

Another way to preſerve them long, 1s to put 
them under ſmall Props, as before, into Sand in 
the Cellar, ſetting the Root upright, for fear the 
Sand ſhould get between the Leaves, and that you 
ſhould find it upon your Plate when you are to 
eat them; when you take them up to uſe them, 
ſhake them well, that the ſame may fall off. There 
s a fort of Succory, which cloſes up of itſelf, with- 
out being tied ; it is a very {mall Species, but 
much eſteem'd for its Goodneſs. 

As for having Seed, you muſt ſuffer the Plants 
to grow high, and particularly thoſe which you 
ſee will whiten of themſelves, and head with- 
out being tied ; ſuffer them to be full ripe, they 
will not fall off, as many others do: But, on the 
contrary, after you have ſufter'd 'em to be well 
dry'd, and carry'd them into the Barn to be 
thraſh'd, it will be found to be hard Work. 

They put Succory into Sallets and Drege in 
Autumn and Winter, provided they be well whi- 
ten'd, and conſequently tender and delicate; thoſe 
that are white, are the moſt agrecable : The 

reen are more wild, and ſtand the Cold better; 

me are frizzled, and others are not. 

Succory being boil'd in Wine, purges away 
Choler and viſcous Humours; there is a Water 
that is diſtill'd from them, which is admirably 
good in burning Fevers, and againſt the exceſſive 
Heat of the Stomach, and when it is eaten, it's 
very good for the Stomach and Liver: It loſes it's 
opening Virtue when it is boil'd. M. Chomell ſays, 
it is not injurious to cold Stemachs ; but our 
Authors ſay, that thoſe that have ſuch Stomachs 
mult not uſe it, unleſs ſome Pepper, Raiſins of 
the Sun, or a little boiled Wine be added to it: 
It's eaten with Mint, Rocket, Tarragon, and o- 

ther hot Herbs. The Leaves of Succory are ap- 
ply'd out wardly to'Tumours, Ulcers, and Inflam- 
mations. Every body knows how much the 
Decoction of Succory, drank in the form of an 
Apozeme, is helpful in the Jaundice, or Heat of 
the Liver; the Juice of Succory drank two Days 
faſting, ſtops the Spitting of Blood: Succory be- 
ing pounded, and put under the left Nipple, eaſes 
the Heart-ache. 1 

Succory (wild) is multiply'd like the Garden 
Succory, from Sced, aud with leſs trouble; you 
nged only ſow it in ſmall Furrows, weeding and 
thinning it in proper Seaſons : In whitening this 
Plant, no more is required than to cover it with 
any thing that is moderately hot; they take it 
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out of the Ground upon the Approach o 

and put it into Sand in a Caller, as . ri: 
the other Succory; but before it is done, it * 
be almoſt whiten'd. Its Root is much in eſteem 
and might perhaps have been put under the Cat 
of Roots. 

Another way of cultivating wild Saccory, igi 
March, to ſow it in a Bed, and alſo in a hret 
good and well prepar'd Earth; you muſt — 
then it as much as may be in Summer, by y 
tering it, and cut it, to the end it may be go 
to be whiten'd during Winter : Some there ys 
who eat it green in Sallet, as bitter as it is; hut 
it is uſually whiten'd, and in order to this, the 
interpoſe ſome Props from Side to Side, to keer 
the Dung, (with which it muſt be well covered 
from touching it, ſince it ſhoots in the ſame 
manner under a hollow Covering, as under 
cloſe one; ſo that Care be taken ſo well to for 
up the Paſſages on all Sides, that no Light a / 
can at all get in: And hereby the Shoots we 
much cleanſed, and will not reliſh fo much d 
the Dung, 

It has been obſerv'd, that they eat Succon 
when it is whiten'd, either in Pottages, or u 
Sauce; and to prepare it in ſuch a manner, that 
it may have a good Reliſh, they boil it in Water 
and when they have taken it out, they take ſome 
Bacon, or Butter that has been thicken'd with 
little Flower, and ſeaſon the whole with fig 
Herbs, Salt and Pepper, with a little Vinegar an 
ſerve it in; they likewiſe eat Succory in Pottage 
with good Fowls, and other Victuals proper fat 
the ſame. 

SUCCULENT PLANTS, in the Language 
Botaniſts, are ſuch Plants as are plump and ful 
of Juice, which they chiefly gather from the Air 
as is found by Experience; witneſs the Tempna 
tive, a kind of Aloe, which will live ſome Yet 
without Earth or Water, being hung up n 
Room; and the Sedum Arboreſcens, which | 
been known to be kept after the ſame mannec 
for many Years ; in which Plant it is obſerveable 
that againſt Rain it puts forth Roots or little F 
bres ſtriking into the Air, which in damp de, 
ſons is thick enough to afford it that Help, and 
ſome Nouriſhment 3 but as ſoon as the Air be. 
gins to grow thinner, and is more rariſy d thole 
Roots dry up before they can provide themſelves 
with Nouriſhment ſufficient to ſupply the Plant 
they ſpring from, which perhaps they would ® 
if they could enjoy that thicken'd Air threed 
four Months without Alteration. 

SUCKERS, young Shoots that proceed 
the Root of a Tree, and of the ſame Kind and 
Nature with the Tree from which they (prin 
for ſuch as grow from Trees raiſed by Gan 
and Inoculation follow the Nature of the vt 2 
they put forth ſometimes near the Body o 4 
Mother Plant: Other Suckers are at mar g 
ſtance, which are beſt where they can be th 

et the former, when there is leaſt Sap i. 
op, and preſerving what fibrous Roots Are r 
them, often proſper well; wherefore when 


1 well, 


are taken up, the Ground mult be open K 
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ey grow from the Body of the Tree, or 
Roots, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
and ſet preſently. It helps much to put 
ge bert, to bore the Roots of Trees, and flit 
nin ſome Places. 3 
guru T Ex, a Name given by Botaniſts to 
be, woody, perennial Plant, ſending out no 
nesltom 1ts Roots, and beginning to be branch- 
om the very Bottom of the Stalk; ſuch as 
Lender, Rue, Sage, &c. 

yrs 10 N of the Eye, a Pin or Web upon the 
-of a Horſe ; for the curing of which, Take a 
tin's, or Swallow's Neſt, put it to ſteep in Wa- 
„ ſtir it well, and give it the Horſe to drink, 
de make him ſwallow it with a Cornet: You 
of keep him warm, and feed him only with 
uu and Bran: Then take of Wheat-flower half a 
und, a Pint of Metheglin, a little Frankincenſe, 
\Ounce of Roſin, with two Eggs; boil them in 
ine, and making a Plaiſter thereof, put it about 
Head, and wrap it up in Linnen ; next Morn- 
enntie it, and give him Meat; you muſt mix 
me Honey therewith the fourth Day. 

SAR, a thick Juice, drawn from a ſort of 
xd that grows in the Eaft and Veſt Indies: This 
ut ſhoots forth from certain Joints a Cane gar- 
hed with Leaves, and it is from theſe Canes, 
ißt of their Leaves, that they ſqueeze out the 


boil'd till it becomes Smooth, Pearled, Blown, Fra- 
ther'd, Crack'd and Caramel : Theſe Degrees are 
alſo diſtinguiſh'd with reſpe& to their Qualifica- 
tions; as the leſſer and the greater Smooth, the 
leſſer and the greater Pearl'd, Feather'd a little 
and a great deal; and ſo of the reſt. 


| As for the Boiling of Sugar, called Smooth, as 
t 


ſqon as it is clarify d, and ſet again on the Fire, 
in order to be boil'd, you may know when it has 
obtained to its ſmooth Quality by dipping the 
Tip of your fore Finger into it; after which, 
apply it to 7 Thumb, and opening them a 
little, a ſmall Thread or String will ſtick to both, 
which immediately breaks, and remains in aDr 

upon the Finger: When you find the String al- 
moſt imperceptible, the Sugar is then only boil'd 
till it becomes a little ſmooth, and when it extends 
it ſelf farther before it breaks, it is a Sign that 
the Sugar is very ſmooth. Now to avoid ſcalding, 
as it may happen in making this Experiment, 
if your Finger was directly dipt into the Sugar, 
you need only take out the Skimmer, which 
ſhould always be kept in the Copper-pan to ſtir 
it from time to time, and to cauſe it equally to 
boil; then holding it a little while on the Top, 
after having ſhaken it, touching the Pan with the 
Handle of the Skimmer, receive the Sugar that ſtill 


we, by bruiſing them between two Rollers 
ned with Iron Bands; it runs out like Juice, and 
received into Kettles, and they put it upon the 
re, and take off the Scum, which being mix d 
th other Food of Cattle, is eaten by em; af- 
mards they boil the Liquor on a greater Fire, 
id keep always ſcumming it, and from time to 
ne pour in ſome Spoonfuls of Lye, that the Scum 
yy the more eaſily be ſeparated from it; then 
le) ſtrain the Juice thro a Linnen-cloth 3 they 
ve it alſo ſeveral Boilings more, in order to 
unify it, mixing therewith the Whites of Eggs, 
nth Lime or Chalk water, and paſſing it thro a 
KManng-bag. Laſtly, they boil it to a reaſonable 
mlſtence, and then give it the Name of Grey 


runs from it, and only paſs the Tip of your Finger 
upon the Edpe of the ſaid Skimmer, which is Fe. 
ficient to know whether the Sugar is become ſmooth 
or not, by obſerving the former Directions. 

The Pearled Boiling is performed thus: After 
_— boiled your Sagar a little longer than in 
the laſt Article, reiterate the ſame Experiment, 
and if in ſeparating your Fingers as before, the 
String continues ſticking to both, the Sugar is pearl- 
ed. Now the greater e. Boiling is, when the 
String continues in like manner, though the Fin- 
ger and Thumb were ſtretch'd out farther, b 
entirely ſpreading the Hand. This ſort of Boil- 
ing may alſo be known by a kind of round Pearls 
that do ariſe on the Top of the Liquor, 

The Pearled Boiling 1s generally ufed for all 


ſcovadoe, of which they form two ſorts of 
Au, one of which they call Caſſonade or Powder 
% and the other Loaf-ſugar. 
The Caſſoxade is nothing but Muſcovadoe that 
u been purify'd with the Whites of Eggs and 
ne water: Loaf-ſugar is made by clarifying 
it Auſcovadoe with the Whites of Eggs and the 
e Water, paſling it thro' a Bag, and after they 
me boiled it on the Fire, they let it run into 
ds of a conical Form. The fineſt Sugar is 
wh which has been moſt clarify'd, that is very 
4 te, very hard, and when it is broken, appears 
4 e ſeveral Cryſtals within it, and that has 
1 Lask eeable Taſte, and ſomewhat like Vio- 
ther f-ſugar does not ſweeten as much as the 
= They make uſe of Sugars in the Diſtem- 
nd he Breaſt, the ſame promoting ſpitting, 
10 dolening Phlegm. Beſides theſe Clarifica- 
wr there are others made when Sugar is to be 
ne: aur Liduors or Comfitures, and theſe Boil- 
by; rn d by Degrees, and bear the fol- 
Henominations; that is, Sugar may be 


ſorts of Comfits, that are to be kept for a conſi- 
derable time. Some indeed cauſe their Sugar to 
be boiled to a higher Degree, but it is ſoon un- 
done and reduced to the Pearled Quality, by the 
Moiſture andColdneſs of the Fruits that are thrown 
into it. 

To have Blown Sugar; when it has boil'd a few 
more Walms, hold the Skimmer in your Hand, 
and having, as before, ſhaken it a little, beating 
the Sides of the Pan, blow thro' the Holes of it, 
from one Side to the other, and if certain Sparks, 
as it were, or ſmall Bubbles, fly out, the Sugar 
is arriv'd to the Degree of Blown Boiling. 

The next is the Feather'd Boiling z when after 
ſome more Seethings, you blow thro' the Skim- 


mer, or ſhake the Spattle with a back Stroke, till 


thicker and larger Bubbles riſe up on high, then 
the Sugar is become Feather d. And when after 
frequent Trials you perceive theſe Bubbles to be 
thicker, and in greater Quantity, to a flying 
Flake, then the Sugar is greatly Feather d. 
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To know when the Sugar has attain'd to the 
degree of crack'd Boiling, a Pot or Pan muſt be 
provided, with cold Water 3 then dip the Tip of 
your Finger into that Water, and having dex- 
trouſly run it into the boiling Sugar, dip it again 
immediately into the Water, at leaſt if you would 
avoid ſcalding yourſelf ; Thus keeping your Fin- 
ger in the Water, rub off your Sugar with the 
other two, and if it breaks afterwards, making a 
kind of crackling Noiſe, it's arriv'd to the Point 
of Boiling, call'd Crack'd. 

The laf is the Caramel Boiling : Now if in the 
Condition to which the Sugar is reduced in the 
former Boiling, it be put between the Teeth, it 
would ſtick to them as it were Glue or Pitch; 
but when it is boiled to Caramel, it breaks and 
cracks, without ſticking in the leaſt: And there- 
fore Care muſt be taken to obſerve every Mo- 
ment, when it has attained to this degree of Boil- 
ing, putting the preceding Directions into prac- 
tice, to know when it 1s crack'd, and afterwards 
biting the Sugar, ſo order'd, with your Teeth, 
to try whether it will ſtick to them; as ſoon as 
you perceive it does not flick, but on the contra- 
ry, cracks and breaks cleverly, take it off im- 
mediately from the Fire, otherwiſe it would 
burn, and be no longer good for any manner of 
uſe, becauſe it will always taſte burnt ; whereas, 
with reſpect to the other well-condition'd Boil- 
ings, if, after having preſerv'd any Sweetmeats, 
ſome Sugar is ſtill left that is crack'd, for ex- 
ample, or greatly feather'd, and that is of no 
further uſe; in that Condition, it would be on! 
requiſite to put as much Water to it, as is ces, 
ſary to boil it over again, and then it may be 
brought to whatſoever Degree you ſhall think fit, 
and even intermix'd with any Sugar or Syrup. 

This laſt Caramel Boiling 1s proper for Barley 
Sugar, and certain ſmall Sugars call'd by that 
Name; for which, ſee the Article Barley Sugar. 
But one of the chief Uſes of the Caramel, is to 
form a kind of a Cap or Net to cover a Service 
of Cheete-Curds ; and to this Purpoſe, a Plate or 
China Diſh muſt be provided of a convenient 
Size, upon which ſeveral Sorts of preſerv'd Fruits 
are to be put in order, at a certain Diſtance one 
from another; ſuch as Cherries, Rasberries, A- 
pricocks, Green Almonds, Orange and Lemon 
Slips, or other Things of the like Nature, arti- 
ficially intermixing their different Colours, to 
render all more pleaſant to the Sight by the 
means of that agreeable Variety: The Fruits be- 
ing thus diſpoſed on the Bottom and Sides of the| 
Diſh, a Pearling Pot is to be uſed, or elſe a Tin 
Mould in the form of a Funnel, but the Hole of 
it ought to be very ſinall, otherwiſe a kind of Pin 
or Stopple muſt be put into it, which may be ſlipt 
up and down, to cauſe the Sagar to run thicker or 
finer, according as it ſhall be judg'd moſt con- 
venient; then pour the Caramel Sugar into this 
Mould, and ſprinkle your Fruits, turning it about 
from one to another, till you have filld up the 
whole Compals of the China Diſh or Plate; now 
as the Sugar thickens, and is dry'd in an Inſtant, 
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Filligreen, or Net-work, will be fo 
proper for the covering and adornin 
Diſhes, which will pleaſantly decej 
of the Gueſts, that have a mind to 
of the Fruits with a Fork ; beſides th 
Sugar falling among the Cheeſe.curcs and Sy, 
meats, will cauſe the whole Meſs to be cite 
gether with a great deal of Satisfaction, 

Thus Pyramids of raw Fruit, particylz; 
Cherries, Strawberries, Plums, and the like 5 
be diverſify'd, and when they are dreſy\| 0 
Caramel Sugars are to be pour'd upon then 
like manner, beginning at the Bottom, and c 
nuing to turn it about to the uppermoſt. 
which means the Fruit will be entirely hid. 
ſome Part of their Colour may only be diſcern 
making a very fine ſhew under thi; W: 
Work. 

Here it is proper to obſerve, that Fruits n 
ſometimes be preſerv'd with thin Sugar, that 
to ſay, when two Ladles full of clarify'l Sy 
are put to one of Water, four to two, ſix to the 
and ſo on. proportionably to the Quantity cf u 
Fruit, which ought to be well ſoak 'A in it; 
that * the Sugar and Water muſt be heat 
together ſomewhat more than lukewarm, to | 
pour'd upon them. 

Ladies, good Houſewives, Confectionen, 6 
that imploy themſelves in preſerving Fnit 
ſhould know how to chuſe their Sugar for it: U 
them therefore take the fineſt and whiteſt Lag 
Sugar that can be procured, ſuch as is hard a 
ringing, and yet light and ſweet, without f 
leaſt 1 If there be occaſion to m 
uſe of Powder Sugar, the whiteſt and clear 
muſt likewiſe be choſen z; however, both thel 
ſorts ought to be clarify'd, ſo that there will 
much leſs Work to do than otherwiſe, if t 
Loaf-Sugar or Powder-Sugar were not well cond 
tion d. I 

Beſides what has been obſerv'd already, it! 
neceſſary to ſet down the Method of cih 
Sugar; for which an earthen Pan is to be pt 
vided with Water, in which one Egg is to be li 
ken, with the Shell, or more, according fo! 
Quantity of Sugar, then whip all together vil 
a Birch Rod, or a Whisk, and let the 3 
that is to be melted, be poured upon it; a 
wards having ſet it over the Fire, ftir it con 
nually, and take off the Scum carefully win! 
boils; as often as the Sugar riſes, a little 0 
Water muſt be pour'd in, to hinder it to rung 
and to raiſe the Scum, adding alſo the hag 
the White of an Egg, whipt apart; when,“ 1 

ou have well skimm'd the Liquor, there 159 
[eft a {mall whitiſh Froth, and not black N 
foul, as before; and when you perceive tie 4 
gar to be altogether clear upon the Kimm 
in lay ing it upon the Surface, it muſt be vices 
from the Fire, and being paſs'd thro' the Strain! 
Bag, it will be perfectly clarify'd. 

When you clarify a conſiderable 
Sugar at once, and that conſequently a 
of Scum ariſes, which is always accomP 
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{ticking to the Fruit as it falls, a kind of curious 
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with a little Sugar, this Scum being * 
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+ Water, may be boil'd in the ſame Pan, into 
whit was put, and afterwards all ſtrain'd thro' 


16M Perſons, who in preſerving Fruit uſe 
y four or five Pounds of Sugar at once, and 
«not loſe any Sugar, may clarify it in the fol- 
wing Manner; let the Sugar be melted with 
ter, and ſet over the Fire, with the White of 
vhipt Egg; as ſoon as it boils, and ſwells up 
aly to run over, a little cold Water muſt be 
1rd in, to give it a Check: But when it riſes a 
ind time, let it be removed from the Fire, 
id ſet by for about a quarter of an Hour, during 
hich ſpace it will ſink, and a black Scum will 
ay ſettle on the Top, which muſt be gently ta- 
en off with the Skimmer; afterwards ſtrain it 
0 the Bag, and it will be ſufficiently clarify'd: 
he Sugar ſo order'd, is not indeed fo clear and 
\ white as the former, yet it will ſerve to make 
ſorts of good Comfits. 

The Water that 1s proper for boiling of Sugar, 
ould be Spring or River-water, and very clear, 
ky for many other things Well- water may alſo 
e uſed ; the leſſer Quantity of Water that is 
ut tothe Sugar which is to be melted and clari- 
d, fo much the leſs time is required for the 
eſſary Boilings; whereas the contrary hap- 
ens, when there is a great deal of Water, be- 
aſe it muſt all evaporate, 

No ſcruple ought to be made as to this Parti- 
ular, concerning a Maxim advanc'd by ſome, 
ut in cauſing Sugar to be boiled apart, with- 


kt the Fruit, its Spirits exhale with the Water, 
nd it becomes only capable of preſerving the 
pper Part of the Fruits, as being made greaſy 


ways appear to have as much Sugar in the In- 


KIvIng of Fruit may be finiſh'd in one Day, yet 
+; 0 that ſeveral be taken up if you 
ould have em kept for a conſiderable time, and 
der d ag they * to be. 
common People judge only the Sugar 
obe ſufficiently boil'd, . the Dro s put up- 
M a Plate grow thick, as it were a Fel y, and 
Hales to run any longer: This way of boilin 
* indeed ſerve for certain Jellies of Fruit, an 
na mpotes z but no great Progreſs would be 
A LO the Art of preſerving, if nothing elſe 
* nown; ſo that it's abſolutely neceſſary to 
. 3 all the different Degrees of Boiling above 
7 Vd, and the Diſtinction is only to be made 
1 ole Trials, at leaſt without a long Practice; 
b e the moſt skilful Confectioners know no- 
8 otherwiſe, after the feather'd Boiling. 
* to the Medicinal Effects of Sugar in general, 
4 vary ſomething according to its different 
det des Fineneſs; the browneſt is the moſt 


decauſe there is moſt of an Oih Nature in 
Vo I. II. 


ad thick by the boiling; whereas, in their opi- cauſing 
lon, the Fruits are more eaſily penetrated when Blown (for which ſee the Article Sugar) and put- 
oth are boil'd together in the Beginning; for 
us Aſſertion is contrary to the general Practice, 
d to Experience and Truth, ſince the Fruits 
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its Compoſition, which makes it more to adhere 
to, and abide longer upon the Palate: It is alſo 
moſt opening, and therefore beſt to uſe in purga- 
tive Syrups, as alſo in Gliſters; the finer has more 
of a binding Quality, but the fineſt of all has a 
deterſive One, and is therefore uſeful where 
Phlegm abounds , for it cuts and attenuates viſ- 
cid Humours, and promotes Expectoration. The 
Common Sugars have ſo much in them that is 
groſs and viſcid, that if much uſed, they foul the 
Glands, particularly thoſe of the Skin, and oc- 
caſion many ſcorbutick Symptoms: Many Au- 
thors alſo have a Notion of their being hurtful to 
nay ſterical and hypochondriack People, becauſe of 
their fermentative Nature, and for the ſame Rex 
{on forbid them in Fevers. The Arabians firſt 
brought them into Medicine, and contriv'd a great 
many Syrups, which were to have their Conſi- 
ſtence from them. As to the different Ways of 
Boiling and Clarifying Sugar, as alſo how and in 
what Quantities uſed in Medicines, they will oc- 
cur 1n their proper Places. 


SUGAR-CAKES, Cakes made of Sugar; for 


which take a Pound of fine Sugar well beaten 
and ſearced, with four Ounces of the fineſt 
Flower, put it to one Pound of Butter, well 
waſh'd with Roſe-water, in which ſome Nut- 
meg and Cinnamon has been ſteep'd three Days 
before ; then put thereto as much Cream as 
will make it knead to a ſtiff Paſte, roll it into 


thin Cakes, and prick em, lay em on the Plates, 


and bake 'em : The Plates need not be butter'd, 
for they will ſlip off themſelves when they are 


cold. 


SUGAR-CANDY, a fort of Sugar made by 
the Sugar to boil to the Degree call'd 


ting it into an earthen Pot, wherein certain ſmall 
Sticks are laid in order, round about which the 
Sugar coagulates when it is ſet in the Stove with 
a good cover'd Fire, where it is to continue all 


Ide 4 on the Surface, provided they be well: Night. Some there are, who after having taken 
nerd, which may be done by working and 'away the firſt Cruſt, ſet the reſt in the Stove till 


viling em ſeveral Days: It's true, that the pre- another is form'd, and ſo proceed, till the whole 


Work is finiſh'd, more eſpecially, the Sugar muſt 
be boil'd over again, to cauſe it to come to its 
blown Quality : Others having laid theſe little 
Sticks in order, ſide-ways, croſs- ways, or upright, 
pour in the Sugar, and leave all for the ſpace of 
fifteen Days in the Stove, or ſome other warm 
Place ; afterwards, having pour'd in hot Water, 
at ſeveral times, they leave em again for a whole 
Day, and breaking the Pot the next Morning, 
find the Sugar-Candy round about the Sticks; of 
which there are two ſorts, viz. white and red. 
The Virtue of Sugar-Cand) is well known for the 
curing of Defluxions, and other Indiſpoſitions of 
the Breaſt. BY 

SULPHUR, a fat, inflammable and vitriolick 
Minerals of which there are two ſorts, one of 
which is call'd Live Sulphur, and the other Common 
or Tellow Sulphur. 

Live or Cuick Sulphur, is a grey, fat, clayey, 
1 Matter, which is found in ſeveral 

laces. 
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The Tellow or Common Sulphur, is a hard ſharp 
Subſtance, eaſily melted and inflamed ; they find 
it in Mount Veſuvius, and liquify it by Fire, then 

our it into Moulds, and form it into Sticks or 
Pl call'd abroad Magdalcons. 

They make uſe of Live Sulphur to ſophiſticate 
Wine, which is to be carry'd beyond Sea; they 
likewiſe make uſe of it to cure Tetters, Itch, and 
ſuch cutaneous Diſtempers : And it enters into 
the Compoſition of ſome Ointments. 

As to the Properties of the Tellow or Common 
Sulphur, it is alſo uſed externally for the Itch, 
Tetters, and the like Humours; and internally 
in the Phtiſick, Aſthma, and Ulcers in the Lungs 
and Breaſt : The Dole is from fifteen Grains to 
two Scruples. 

SULPHUR (Golden) of Antimony, a Medicine 
uſed for ſome Diſeaſes incident to Horſes, &c. 
- whoſe true and genuine Preparation is thus: 
Take two Pounds of crude Antimony, one of 
Tar, half a Pound of fine Nitre, and making a 
Regulus according to Art, boil the Scoria in a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water, ſtirring it from 
Time to Time, till part of the Score be diſſolv'd; 
let the Solution be filtrated thro' brown Paper, 
and the ſtrain'd Liquor reſerv'd: At the ſame 
time boil in Wine a ſufficient Quantity, ſtirring 
it till it be diſſolved, which will require a con- 
ſiderable Time; then by degrees pour the Solu- 
tion of the Tartar upon the Solution of the Scorze 
in an earthen Pot, and they will precipitate a 
brown Powder, throwing out a ſtrong and no1- 
ſome Smell : The Powder you are to dry upon 
brown Paper, and to preſerve it for the Golden 
Sulphur of Antimony. It 1s given generally by 
way of Infuſion in White-wine. 

SULTANE, a ſort of Sugar-work; for which 
take the Whites and Volks of four Eggs, with an 
equal Weight of Powder Sugar, and as much fine 
Flower as will counterpoiſe the Weight of two 
Eggs : All muſt be well tempered together, and 
if you would have a Grain of Musk added, it 
muſt be pounded with a httle other Sugar, and 
mingled with the reſt; the Saltaxes are after- 
wards to be dreſſed with a Spoon upon Papers, 
and ſtrew'd on the Top with fine Sugar: But you 
muſt leave a convenient diſtance between every 
one of them, becaule they are apt to ſpread very 
wide, and then they may be ſet into the Oven, 
with Fire on the Top and underneath. As ſoon 
as they are ſufficiently baked, they muſt be 
cleared from the Papers, wetting 'em gently on 
the Backſide, and bringing 'em to the Fire, by 
which means they may be eaſily fliptoff. Laſtly, 
the Saltanes are to be roll'd up in form of Waters, 
fo as the Ice may remain on the Outſide, and 
dreſſed upright upon China Dithes or Plates, or 
elſe they may ſerve for the garniſhing of ſome 
Pye, or other ſort of Service. | 

SUMACH (Indian) otherwiſe call'd Rhus, Rhos, 
Virginian Sumach, or Bucks-horu of Virgina, from | 
whence it is call'd Indian Sumach ; a Shrub that 
grows tall enough for its Bulk, and divides itſelf 


— 
Ses, and of a reddiſh 
nd of theſe 


Leaves, indented at the Ed 
Colour : The Flowers appear at the F 
Branches, they conſiſt of ſeveral 1, 
round Form. In the Cup of each F lower riſz 
Style, which in Time turns to a | 
Seeds, ſhaped like little Kidn 

M. Chomell ſays it grows in 
to manage it well for the Garde 
planted in Caſes fill'd with Ea 
half Mould, and half Kitchen 
lifted : This Planting in Caſes 
rate Climates, becauſe the 
and are then eaſi 
houſe, 

Theſe Caſes are alſo proper for 
in the Expoſition that agrees be 


caves in 


Eeys. 
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th, compoſed 


lacing the 
with ther 


t 


moſt directly down ; but in hot Countries th 
Shrub thrives well in open Ground, withoutfex 


it ought to be planted in good Kitchen-gde 
Soil, where, as well as in Boxes, it muſt be fre 
quently water'd; and it being the Nature of th 
Shrub to grow in a Form good enough of itfe 
without pruning, that Operation mult be omit 
ted, which it is very much afraid of, being ma 
hurtful than uſeful to it, 

Sumach is multiply'd by Shoots growing up 
the Foot of the Shrub. When they are cut of 1 
order to planting, let them have as much of th 
Roots as can be with them; they muſt be pla 
ted four Inches deep, and in the Soil before me 
tion'd. It deſerves a Place in a Garden amongf 
Trees and Shrubs in Caſes. It's pity thelt 
Shrubs are ſo ſcarce in our Climates, where wt 
might have more plenty of them, if we wat 
take the pains to cultivate them according to th 
Rules of Art. 

The Leaves of Sumach, according to M. Chondll 
Account, are of an aſtringent Quality, and hun 
the ſame Virtue as that of Acacia, inſomuc 
that they will ſtop all ſorts of Bleeding; ti 
Cod is good in Phyſick : Water wherein the & 
is infuſed, boiled, or thicken'd, is ſtill mat 
efficacious than the Seed itſelf, which being pa 
intoa hollow Tooth, will cure the Tooth 
Tanners make uſe of the Leaves of Sumac ü 
tanning their Hides. 

SUMMER, one of the four Seaſons af tb 
Year. 

SuMMER-HousE, a little Edifice common! 
erected at the Corner of a Garden, and conti 
ſo as to let in the Air on all Sides, or to excW 
it, as you find it refreſhing or incon venient, 
havingWindows or Doors placed according!) 
SUN, a luminous Body, that communi 
its Light to other Planets : Ancient Aftronom 
pretended that the Sun was a Planet that tur 
round the Earth. Thoſe who follow the 2 
nican $yſtem, believe the Sum to be in the (al 
ter of the Vortex, and that it has no other 
tion but what it makes round its on Az, 5 
which it finiſhes its Courſe in ſeven and t. 


Days. Be that as it will, it appears that 20 


into ſeveral Branches, adorn'd with broad oblong 


Capſulz full 


ony Places; hu 
n,u muſt be firft 


Garden Soil we 
muſt be in temys 


Y are afraid of Cad 
ly removed into the Green 


which is always that where the Sun-beams trit 


ing any Damage from the Winter : In ſuch af 
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n the Ecliptick is accompliſh'd in three hun- 
Ti ſixty five Days, five Hours, and forty nine 
\enutes The common Year conſiſts of three 
wodred and ſixty five Days, five Hours, and 
fit nine Minutes; but the five Hours and forty 
nnehlinutes being computed together at the End 
rfour Years, occaſions the Biſſextile, or Leap- 
Fear to conſiſt of three hundred ſixty ſix Days, 
o00-BURNING, the Influence that Planet 
us upon the Face, Hands, or other Parts of the 
expoſed to its violent Heat, ſo as to ren- 
them of a tawny or {warthy Hue; to take a- 
y which, put one Ounce of Sugar-candy to the 
olir of ten Eggs, and anount therewith at your 
wing to Bed, and in the Morning with Oil Om- 
cine: Lac Virginis, which you will meet with 
der the Article Coſmetick, will have the like 
Fs; ſo will the Oil of Tartar, and other things 
the like Nature. p 


firſt ſort at preſent is very much neglected by us, 
and ſcarcely to be met with but in the forlorn 
Parts of a Garden, or at the Extremities of ſome 
Borders; and indeed it would be very difagreea- 
ble in any other Place, and incommode the Flow- 
ers growing near it. 

The leſſer Sunflower muſt be cautiouſly plant- 
ed as to the Place, for if the firſt riſes too high, 
the ſecond requires too much Room, and is conſe- 
quently apt to choak the Flowers that grow near 
it. The Places more proper for it, are the broad 
Alleys planted all along with Trees, between 
which, at three Foot Diſtance one from the o- 
ther, our Turn- ſols may be planted, and if done 
with Art, they will in this Caſe prove very ſer- 
viceable: They may likewiſe be planted in the 
Middle of the ſmall Niches of our Parterres, 
without accompanying them with any other ſort 
of Flowers, ſuppoſing that in this Diſpoſition, as 


ex-DEw, in Latin Ros Solis, a Plant or ra- 
der Moſs, not taken Notice of but of late, and 
byherto enters into but very few of our medicinal 
\mpoſitions. It's accounted very hot, and, ac- 
po 
axding to that old Cant, in the fourth Degree, 
which occaſion'd its Uſe to be forbid. It's rec- 
koned by ſome a great Reſtorative, and a Pro- 
wker to Venery; it's plain, by its great and con- 
{quently drying Qualities, what Affections of the 
Nerves it is of Uſe in : Being apply'd outwardly 
v the Belly, it is ſaid to promote Deliver); held 
in the Mouth, to cure the Tooth ache; hung a- 
bout the Neck, to cure Madneſs ; and tied upon 
the Wriſts ſix Hours, to cure Agues. Mr. Ra) 
takes Notice, that its hot Eſcharotick Quality 
makes it very hurtful to Sheep, in rendering their 
Niſcera ſchirrous ; whereby, in ſome Countries, 
it i called by the Country People Red Rot. 
Sun-FLOwER, the proper Name of a Plant, 
called in Latin, Corona Solis: It's named Turn- 
ſa by the Italians and French, which ſignifies 
turning towards the dun; or Heliotrope, from 
Heliotropium, which is deriv'd from 54;, in Greek 
lgnifying the Sun, and rr», verto, to turn; be- 
ue being heavy, it from thence naturally in- 
cines towards it. Of this Plant there are two 
hurts the great and the ſmall Sun-flower ; the firſt 
0 which produces a Stem between five and fix 
Foot high, and ſometimes higher, very ſtrait, 
Without any Branches, with Leaves almoſt as 
lupe as thole of a Vine, jagged at the Edges, point- 
el at the End, and rough to the Touch: On the 
Top of this Stem a pear the Flowers, reſembling 
the dun beams ; whole Disk is com poſed of ſeve- 
yellow Flouriſhes, placed in the Shape of a 
Own, in the Middle of which are a Number of 
her little Flouriſhes, reſting on the Embrio's, 
| ted from one another by Leaves folded Gut- 
a-wiſe, and contain'd in a ſcaly Cup. 
a e ſow the larger ſort in England, but thoſe 
t are called Viuacious, are multiply'd from 
1 Roots, whoſe Tufts we divide, and find by 
K Means ſufficient to ſupply our Occaſions it 
much ſhorter than the — < ſhoots out into 
many Stems, and a great many Branches: The 


well as any other relating to Gardening, a juſt 
Symmetry, ſuch a one as will agreeably entertain 
the Eye, be obſerv'd. 

This Plant with us og with any ſort of 

Earth, be it good or bad, and its Roots being 
ſplit, muſt be ſet three Inches deep in the Ground; 
when this ſecond fort arrives to a reaſonable 
Height, and before they are full green, they muſt 
be clipt with a Garden Pair of Sciſſars, retrench- 
ing thoſe Branches which ſpread too much, and 
ſuch as ſhoot up too high : The Gardener 1s left to 
his own Judgment to determine how much muſt 
be retrenched of the one, or the other, and what 
Figure will beſt agree with it, which 1s that of a 
round Buſh ; after which, this Plant, without 
much more Trouble, aſſiſted 4 by Nature, 
rewards us with very agreeable Productions. 
M. Chomell, ſpeaking in general of the Virtue 
of the San-flower, ſays, that the Decoction of a 
Handful of it taken by way of Potion, purges a- 
way Phlegm and the Bile; and being drank in 
Wine, it cures the ſtinging of Scorpions. But as 
to the particular Virtues of the greater Sun flower, 
which grows in France in their Fields, along 
the High-ways, in ſandy Ground, and near unto 
Houſes, he "ba that if you take as many of its 
Seeds beat into Powder as there have been Days 
that you have been afflicted with a Tertian or 
Quartan Ague, in Broth, and ſup it up two Hours 
before the Fit comes, it will put it off, Galen 
writes, that if you take thirty Grains of it in Broth, 
it will purge, and be a good Medicine againſt the 
Choler and Seroſities, and will make the Stomach 
diſcharge every thing that is noxious in it. Its 
Leaves heingpounded and mix d with ſome Flower 
is good a aink the Inflammation of the Eyes, and 
the Swelling of Womens Nipples after their Ly- 
ing in: The ſame Leaves being made into a Plai- 
ſter with Vinegar cures St. Anthony's Fire. They 
make an excellent Oil of its Seed that will cure 
the Itch and Scurf; and it is alſo very good to 
burn inſtead of Candles. 

SUPERFICIAL, or Square Meaſure ; Meaſurcs 
for which take the following Examples. 


In 


| Gegees 2 


- 3 3 
SUR SUR | 
- a3 ith ARS 6k — 
| uneven Ways, amongſt rocky and ſhary G 3 
. 0 8 P ravels. 
Feet _| For preventing this, their Feet ſhould be gf 
Tards = 5 3 look'd after; but if U ve, | 
Poles a 272. |Carelefinets and Inadvertency, their Feet bee the 
Roods A 7276 78970 fore, then cauſe them to be waſh'd with gl 
A e Beer and freſh Butter lukewarm; then bi 14 
a cres 4 _1e0|__4849 43560] the Soles of the Feet a Salve, made of young 1 
Miles) 640 | 2560 10240013097600/27878400 Nettles, chopt ſmall, or beaten intg | 


In this Table you have a ſquare Mile 640 
ſquare Acres, 2560 ſquare Roods, &c. In a 
ſquare Pole 307 ſquare Tards, and 272; ſquare 
Feet; and in a ſquare Tard 9 ſquare Feet. 

SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, ſome kind of 
Beaſts, Birds, &c. which in an Atchievement are 
drawn on each Side of, and ſupporting the Shield 
or Eſcutcheon. No one under the Degree of a 
Knight Banneret, can have his Arms drawn with 
Supporters. 

SUPPOSITORY, an oblong Piece of a kind 
of Paſte, of about a Finger's Length, which in 
ſome Caſes 1s put up into the Fundament, to 
purge the Patient : It 1s uſually compounded of 
Honey, Salt, purging Powders, &c. 

SUuPPOSITORY, a Preparative to a Gliſter 
or Potion for a Horſe, and of all other, the gen- 
tleſt that can be uſed, its Nature being to help a 
Horſe that cannot well empty himſelf ; for it 
cauſes him to diſcharge many ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours, that by their peccant Qualities and Con- 
ditions, do diſturb, annoy and diſtemper his Body, 

and looſen the Guts, which may be bound and 
clogg'd with dry, hot and hard Excrements, which 
a Gliſter will not do well. | 

Now Suppoſitories are made ſeveral ways; Take 
a Candle of four or five in the Pound, and cut off 
three Inches at the ſmaller End, and anoint the 
biggeſt Part thercof with Sallet Oil or freſh But- 
ter, and ſo put it into the Horfe's Fundament; 
then with your Hand hold his Tail to his Tuel 
for half an Hour, by which time the Suppoſitory 
will be diſſolved: Then take to his Back, and 
trot him up and down till he begins to empty and 
purge himſclft. This is the gentleſt of all, and 
may be adminiſter'd, tho' you find the Horſe fo 
weak, that you dare not, without the Peril of his 
Life, give him any purging Medicine or Potion. 

Another Suppoſitory is, to take ſix Ounces of 
common Honey, one and a half of Sal WNitre, 
Wheat. flower, and Anniſeeds in fine Powder, 

of each an Ounce ; boil them all to a ſtiff Thick- 
neſs, and ſo make it into Suppoſitories : Then take 
one of them, and anoint it all over with Sallet- 
Oil, and alſo your Hand; then tie his Tail be- 
t ween his Legs, by faſtening it to his Girts, and 
let it remain ſo half an Hour, and fo ride and or- 
der him as before. This is good in caſe of Sur- 
feits, or inward Sickneſſes. 

Take a Piece of Caſtile - Soap, and paring 
it, bring 1t into the Form of a Suppoſitory, and 
apply it, ordering as already directed; and this 
is good to purge away Phlegm. 

SURBATING, a Diſtemper incident to Dogs, 
who are often /urbated in their Feet, occaſion'd b 


an Oi 
ment. Soot finely powder'd, and beaten i 


the Volks of Eggs, and apply'd to their Fe : 
alſo very good. The Juice 1 the Herb A. 
Ear is very good for the like Occaſion, 
SURBATING, a Diſtemper in a Haſ, 1h 
is ſaid to be ſurbated, when the Sole is wor 
bruiſed or {ſpoiled by travelling without Shoes 
or with ill ſnoeing: At other times it comes h 
travelling a Horſe too young, before his Feet xy 
harden'd, which often occaſions foundring; ſome 
times 1t comes by reaſon of the Hardneſs the 
Ground, . or his high lifting up of his Feet: 4 
thoſe Horſes that are flat-hoof'd, have their Ca 
fins ſo tender and weak that they mult be ſub 
ject to this Sorrance. The Signs to know thi 
Diſtemper, are, that the Horſe will halt on bot 
his Fore-Legs, and go ſtiffly and creeping, x 
tho' he were half founder'd. 

To cure it, ſome take two new-laid Eggs, mf 
when they have well pick'd his Fore- Feet, bred 
them raw into his Soles, then ſtop them with0t 
or Cow-Dung, and he will be well by the next 
Morning; or you may melt Sugar-Candy with 
an hot Iron between the Shoe and the Foot, anl 
when it is harden'd, take Nettles and Bay-Salt 
ſtamp'd, and lay upon it: Others, after paring 
his Foot, to cool it, ſtop it with Bran and Hop 
Greaſe boil'd together, very hot, and cover the 
Coffin round with the ſame, or elfe ſtop then 
every Night with Cow-dung andVinegar minglel 
together. 

Another Method is; firſt, to pare thin, toopen 
his Heels wide, and to take a good Quantity 
the Blood upon the Toes, then to tack on 4 
Shoe ſomewhat hollow; next take Frankincenſe, 
rolling it in a little fine Cotton Wool or Bom 
baft, with a hot Iron melt it into the Foot be 
twixt the Shoe and the Toe, until the Orifce 
where the Blood was taken away, is filldup; 
then take half a Pound of Hogs Greaſe, melt i 
on the Fire, and mix it with Wheat-Bran (0 
make it'thick like a Poultice, and ſtop up his Fol 
therewith as hot as he can endure it, covering" 
with a Piece of an old Shoe, and ſplint it, ar 
ſing him to ſtand ſtill for three or four Days, an 
occaſion requires, renew it till the Cure i per 
fected. | 

Now as other Cattle are ſometimes ſubject (0 
Surbating, the way of curing them, is, to bo 
Honey and Hogs Greaſe in White. wine until i 
be thick like Pap, and lay the ſame on the fe 
a good Thickneſs ; and there let it continue the 
Days before it be removed. a 
ut when the Foot is ſwollen, ſome tale! 
Handful of Elder Leaves, a few Leaves of Gro 


running long in hot Weather, upon hard, dry, 


y|ſel, and a few Crops of Chick-Weed, and 


Houſe-Leek and Swines Greaſe; 


n 


SUR 


SUR 


ten all together in a Mortar, till they become 
vive, lay it on Plaiſter-wiſe, and it will take 
wn the Swelling. 


SURMOUNTED, a Term in 
Heraldry for bearing of one Ordi- 
nary upon another. A Pile ſur- 
| mounted of a Chevron. 


ff 


w 
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su Tour, a French Diſh; as Pidgeons 
od in a Sour-Tout, ſignifies Pidgeons farced, 
4 up, and cover'd every one of them on the 
| with larded Veal Collops, in order to be 
uſted, wrapt up in Paper, and ſerv'd up in a 
00 or Cullis. Partridges, Woodcocks, and 
er Sorts of Fowls, may alſo be dreſs'd in the 
me manner. See Pidgeons. 

SORVEYINGOf LAN p, or Planometria; 
general the Art of Meaſuring all Manner of 
lan Figures, in order to know their ſuperficial 
tent O Now how to bring this in particular 
pradice in reſpect to Land, ſo as to meaſure 
e Areas of arable Lands, Fields, Grounds, c. 
the help of proper Inſtruments, is what we 
ally call Surveying, and what 1s deſign'd to 
ſewn under this Head, as very neceſlary to 
known and underſtood by Country Gentlemen 
u others, in order to a good Economy, and 
hich we ſhall take from our own moſt expe- 
d Authors in this Art, as better ſuiting with 
Ir Methods than what our French Author gives 


The Surveyor being furniſh'd with a good In- 
ment to take Angles, as well as a Theodolite, 
entire Braſs Circle, with a well graduated 
ab, and Teleſcope-ſights ; as alſo with a well 


E 

Fr Pole-chain or off-ſet Rod, Station-ſtaves, 
* may proceed after theſe or ſuch like 
2 1 which a little Practice will familiarize. 
b e the Plot of a Field at one Station in 
ing Qereoff, from whence you may ſee all the 
way i Wppole ABCDEF. to be a Field, of 
tn 2 are to take a Plot ; having ſet your 
or i many convenient Place thereof, as at 
oak et Marks or Station-Staves with Paper 
Dm every Angle; then ſet your Inſtru- 


"nt, ſo that th N 
Yor - , eedles hang directly over the 


| Meridian Line of the Cord, and there ſcrew the. 


* co_—_—__—_ 


Inſtrument faſt, 


Then direct your Sights to A. and you will find 
the Index cutting 36% 45', which note down in 
your Field-book, in the ſecond Column thereof, 
and meaſure the Diſtance from © to A. contain- 
ing ſuppoſe 8 Chains and 10 Links, which ſet 
1c alſo in the third Column of your Field- 
Then direct your Sights to B. the Index cut- 
ting 99 Degrees 15 Minutes, and the Diſtance 
from © to B. is 8 Chains and 75 Links; both 
which you are to ſet down in your Field-book 
as 3 | 

o the like for the reſt of the Angles from © 
to C. D. E. and F. and ſet them ons. as you ob- 
ſerve them with their Diſtances meaſur'd from 
the Station, as you ſee done in the following Ta- 
ble, which is a Copy of the Field-book, and will 


ſhew you the Method how t 
Obſervations, 25 o note down your 


Err | Ch. Lin. 
Al 36 45 | 8 10 
Bl 99 15 | 8 75 
C| 163 15 | 10 65 
D 212 OO 8 53 
E 287 15 | 8 15 
F[ 342 co | 9 55 


Having thus finiſh'd your Work in the Field, 
the next Buſineſs muſt be to protract the ſame ; 
that is, to lay down a Plot thereof upon Paper, 
or Parchment, which 1s to be done in this manner. 

Draw a Line at N. S. cepreſenting the Meridian 
Line, then in part of that Line, as at ©, make a 
Point, repreſenting your Place of ſtanding in the 
Field; upon this Point place the Center of your 
Protractor, ſo that the Diameter thereof may be 
directly upon the Line N. 5. 

Then againſt 36» 45“ on the Limb of the Pro- 
tractor, ſet a Point repreſenting the Degrees of 
your firſt obſerved Angle, and Yet the ſame be 
done with the ſecond and third Obſervations. 

To prick off the fourth, viz. 212, the Pro- 
tractor muſt be turn'd downwards, becauſe the 
Degrees are greater than a Semicircle ; then pro- 
ceed to protrad the reſt of the Angles. 

Next, take away the Protra@or, and laying a 
Ruler to the Station-point ©, draw obſcure Lines 
from thence to thoſe Points, on which Lines ſet 
their reſpective Meaſures from your Scale; as 8 
Chains 10 Links from © to A. and 8 Chains 75 
Links from © to B. and ſo of the reſt, as you 
have em down in your Field-book. 

Then connect theſe Points by the Lines A B. 
B C. CD. D E. E F. and F A; ſo ſhall you have 
the true Figure of the Field. 

But this way obliging the Artiſt to more Mea- 
luring by the Chain than is neceſlary, it is not 
therefore ſo good for Practice in moſt Caſes as 


another, which ſhall be ſhewn by and by ; only 


it has this ann * you may ſoon know 


hhh whether 


TIE 


—— — 
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A 
— 
| whether you have taken your Angles truly; for 3. To take the Plot of a Field at two 
all about the Point © = 36“. 


when the Field is ſo irregular, that from _ 

2. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, tion you cannot ſee all the Angles. , 

in any Angle thereof, from whence the other An-] Let C. D. E. F. G. H. I. K. Z. M. M. O. bethe Rai 

gles may be ſeen, in which, from no one Place thereof, all th 
Let A. B. C. D. E. F. G. be the Field, and F. 


Angles may be ſeen; therefore chuſe two p 
the Angle at which you would take your Obſer- for your Stations, as A. and B. 
vations, 


— 


0 


„ 
F —— — * 
E ** £7 . * 
W744 :-% 
7 2 j1 
: 
Having placed your Inſtrument at F. turn it C ; ; 
about (the North Point of the Cord from you) till of : 
through the Sights you eſpy the Marks at G. then — : 1 
faſten the Inſtrument, and move the Index till 5 KY - 
you ſee the Mark at A. the Degree cut on the . 7 
Limb being 20; then move it till you ſee B. — Fa 
where it cuts 40 Degrees: Do the ſame at C and O — 1 
there it cuts 60 Degrees; likewiſe at D. 77 De- CE | 
grees, and at E. 100 Degrees. All theſe Angles . M 
| note down in your Field- book; next, with the : 
| Chain meaſure all the Lines -running from the :; 
Station, as from F. to G. 14 Chains 60 Links, and N: 
| from P. to A. 18 Chains 20 Links; and ſo of B 
| EIN z as you may ſee them in the following Set your Inſtrument at A. and look thro't 
; ET TT. Sights, towards your ſecond Station B. and the 
Era 2 a .. Lin. 8 fix your Inſtrument ; and, as before inſtrutte 
D 14 60 with the Index take all the Angles at the End « 
AF 60 an 11 the Field, as C D E. F. G. H. I. K. and meaſute ! 
140 00 16 80 Diſtance be: een your In ſtrument and each a 
0 gle, as alſo the Diſtance between the tuo dl 
D 8 15 tions. | 
| E FF 2 8 it Then remove your Inſtrument to the fecal 
= | Station B. and having made it faſt, ſo as tio 
To protra# theſe Obſervations, 


Back-ſights you may lee the firſt 
| ſthoſeAngles at the End of Field, as 

Draw a Line at Pleaſure, as G. F. upon whichſ and meaſure their Diſtances, as before: * 
lay the Diameter of your Protractor, with the 


: | which being done, r Field-book will fan 
Center in E then make Marks at every Angle |thus : Se, Fee 
round the Protractor, as you find them in your 


Field. hook, viz. againſt 20, 40, 60, 77, 100; 


Station A tak 
N.0.CXLN 


Firſt Station. 
which done, take away the Protractor, and draw * Y. Lin. 
Lines F. A. F. B. EC. F. D. and E. E. thro' each | 2 2 =. — 
| of theſe Marks; on which Line ſet off the Di- 


ſtances by a Scale, as you find them in your 
Field-book, and where the End of thoſe Diſtances 
falls, let there be Lines drawn to connect them 


as G. A. A. B. B. C. D. E. E. E and EG. and 


1 20 
31 00 8 10 
67 co 9 85 


= Hοανο 
8 


OO 10 80 till y 
| 137 oo 7 O0 cut. ' 
you have your Field compleat. 262 o 6 70 Inde: 
Note, that you may as well take the Plot of a 316 o 13 70 toune 
Field at one Station, ſtanding on any Side there- 354. 00 24 5o_| vide. 

of, as in an Angle. 


Kor 


| To protrad this, draw a right Line at adven- 
ure, as PA B B. whereon ſet from your Scale, 
11 Chains and 60 Links, the Diſtance between the 
wo Stations, making Marks with the Compaſſes, 
« A. and B. for your firſt and ſecond Station, 

Lay the Frotractor to A. the North End of the 
Jameter being towards B. and mark out the ſe- 
real Angles obſerv'd at your firſt Station; draw 
Lines, and ſet off the Diſtances meaſur d. 

No the ſame at B. the ſecond Station, and when 

have marked out all the Diſtances between 
thoſe Marks, draw the Bound-lines. 

It's to be obſerv'd, if a Field be very irregular, 

you may, after the ſame Manner, make 3, 4, or 
5 Stations, if you pleaſe ; tho' it is much better 
bgo round ſuch a Field, and meaſure the Bound- 
ig. lines. 
2 To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, in 
u Angle, ſo that from the Angle you may ſee 
ill the other Angles, by meaſuring round about 
the ſaid Field: Suppoſe A B CDE. the Field, 
und A. the Angle appointed for the Station. 

Place your Inſtrument in A. and turn it round, 
till you fee (thro the fixed Sights) the Mark at B. 
then ſcrew it faſt, and turn the Index to C. ob- 
ſerving what Degrees are there cut on the Limb, 
- ſuppoſe to be 68 Degrees : Turn it fur- 


D 


ue : 
= 


"ll you ſee D. and note down the Degrees there 
3 85 Degrees; do the like at E. and the 
— will cut 124 Degrees: This done, meaſure 

| 5 the Field, noting down the Length of the 


es between Angle and Angle. 


SUR SUR 
Second Station, Then your Field-book will ſtand thus: 

Ang. D. M. | Ch. Lin. | Ang. D. M. 

N | 3 30 4 20 — nip 

O | 111 oo 7 oo 8 of 5 

C | 145 oo 15 60 E 1 8 

K | 205 oo 8 40 

L | 220 oo 15 oo 

M | 274 oo | 11 20 


To protract which, draw a Line A B. as you 
pleaſe, and applying the Center of the Protra@or 
to A. (the Diameter lying upon the Line A B.) 
prick off the Angles, and make Marks, through 
which draw Lines A C. A D. and AE. in which 
you may find the Points C. D. E. by the Meaſures 
taken as you have them in your Field. book, and 
taken off a Scale; then draw the Bounding-lines, 
and you have done. 

5. To take the Plot of a Park-wood, a very 
great Common, or a large Champain Field, by 
going round about the ſame, and making Obſer- 
vations at every Angle thereof. 

Let ABCDEFG. be a large Field or Wood, 
through which you cannot ſee to take the Angles, 
but muſt be forced to go round the ſame. 


B 


F 
D 


Place your Inſtrument at the Angle A. and lay 
the Index on the Diameter thereof, moving the 
whole Inſtrument about, till thro' the Sights you 
ſee the ſecond Angle at B. and there fix it : Then 
turn the Index about backwards, till you ſee 
the Angle at G. the Index cutting 97 Degrees, 
which is the Quantity of the Angle G AB. 
meaſure the Line A B. it contains 12 Chains 5 
N which you are to put down in your Field- 
00 

When this is done, remove your Inſtrument to 
B. the Index lying upon the Diameter, turn it a- 
bout till you ſee the Angle at C. and there faſ- 
ten it, and turn the Index backwards, till you ſee 
the Angle at A. then ſet down the Degrees cut 
on the Limb, and the Meaſure of the Line B. C. 
in your Field- booł. 

Remove to CD F and G. making your Ob- 
ſervations in the ſame manner, and meaſuring 
the Length of every Line; they will ſtand thus 
in your Field book. | 


E 


Hhhhhh 2 The 


— 


SUR SUR 
TT ER aking in every Line two Offt-ſets to the Hes. 
2 | : Suppoſe A. B. C. D. to be a Wood or For 
21-67 0:4 12-3 be thus meaſured, 9 
31120. 30 4 45 
Cl-332 o 8 Bvy 
D 125 oo 3 B 
E| 121 30 | 7 70 — 
EET — 
E 2 


V 

The Manner of Protractixg this, is nearly the 
ſame as before. 

How to diſcover whether the Angles made at 
their ſeveral _— = truly taken or not. 

Multiply 180 Degrees by a Number leſs by 2 
than the Number of Sides or Angles in your 
Plot, the Product will be equal to the Sum of 
all the Angles obſerv'd if you have wrought true, 
otherwiſe not. 

Thus, there were ſeven Angles or Sides in the 
laſt Plot, therefore multiply 180 by 5. the Pro- 
duct is 900. which is equal to all the Angles 
reckon'd in the Inſide of the Plot ; for the out- 
ward Angles are not included in the Rule. 

6. To meaſure parallel to a Hedge, when you 
cannot go cloſe along the Hedge itſelf, and alſo 
in ſuch a Caſe how to take your Angles, 

Suppoſe A. B. C. to be the Field, and for the 
Buſhes you cannot come nigher than © to plant 
your Inſtrument. 


A; 
29 


Then ſet up your Marks, and with your off: ſet 
Rod or Chain, if the Diſtance be large, take the 
Diſtance between the Inſtrument © and the Hedge 
A. B. which Diſtance ſet off again nigh B. and 
ſet up Marks at D. Likewiſe take the Diſtance 
between © and the Hedge A. C. and accordingly 
ſet up Marks at E. then take the Angle D. © E. 
which will be the ſame as the Angle B. A. C. Do 
thus for the reſt of the Angles, but when the 
Lines are meaſur'd, they muſt be meaſur'd of the 
ſame Length with the outſide Lines, as the Line 
© D. meaſur'd from g and f. | 

To take the Plot of a Field or Wood, by 
obſerving near every Angle, and meaſuring the 
Diſtance between the Marks of Obſervation, by 


—— . 


2 1 


Let Marks be ſet up in every Angle, not reoxd. 
ing the Diſtance from the Hades ſo my 
the Convenience for planting the Inſtrument, ſo 
as you may ſee from one Mark to another; then 
beginning at © 1. take the Quantity of that At 
gle, and meaſure the Diſtance 1. 2. But before 
you begin to meaſure the Line, take the Off 
to the Hedge, viz. the Diſtance © e. and in tak. 


ing of it, you muſt make that Line © e, perpen- a 0 
dicular to 1. 2. by directing the Diameter of your A 
Inſtrument towards 2. and turning the Inder til _ 
it lies upon 90 Degrees, which will then point to 11 
what Place of the Hedge to meaſure, as e: Then © , 
ſet the Meaſure of the Line © e. in your Fill 
Book under the 'Title Of-ſet ; ſo likewiſe when 
you come to 2. meaſure the Line 2. 2. and tie. 
Off ſets 29. 34. Do the like by all the reſt a gon. 
the Lines and Angles in the Field, how many {v 
ever they be. 
And when you come to lay this down upon h. 
per; firſt, as before directed, protract the Figures 
I. 2. 3. 4. that done, ſet off your Ofſets, as you 
find them in your Field. Book, wiz. © e. and 9 
perpendicular to the Line 2. 3. making Marks x To 
e. F. g. h. &c. thro' which draw Lines, which ſhall Wer: 
interſect each other at true Angles, and deſcrive Ne 
the true Bound-Lines cf the Field or Wos. e 
And then if many intermediate Off-ſets be taken WW All 
between Angle and Angle, when neceſſary, ih uit! 
the very beſt and moſt expeditious way of d enn 
veying. | Th 
In working after this manner, obſerve, Ind t 
I. If the Wood be ſo thick, that you cannot La 
work within it, you may then perform the fame lures 
thing, by going on the Outſide, round the Wood. Ne. 
2. If the Diſtances are ſo far, that you cannot tel, 
ſee from Angle to Angle, cauſe your Aſſiſtant 0 er 
ſet up a Mark ſo far from you, as you can cone: Chat 
niently ſee it, as at u. meaſure the Diſtance R 2 
© n. and take the Of-ſets from u. to the Hedge, eit 
and — on the Line till you come to an 5 
Angle. 
8. The common Way uſed by Surveyors for * 
taking the Plot of a Field only by a Chain. 1 ” 
Suppoſe A. B. C. D. E. F. be the Field, We * 


Plot is required, 


1. Meaſure 


* * * © 4 a hs = 
F ͤ——— — — c —— 


and the third 25 Acres; and the Lines of Di- 
viſion to proceed from D. 


— 


18 2 4 25 
A BF 8 


Firſt meaſure the Baſe, which is 50 Chains; 
LY then divide this Baſe into three Parts; thus ſay- 
— ing, If 60 give 50, what will 15 give? Anſwer, 
= * 12 Chains 50 Links, for the firſt Man's Baſe, 
— which ſet from A. to E. Again, ſay, If 60 give 
7 5o, what will 20 give? Anſwer, 16 Chains 66 
Links for the ſecond Man's Baſe, which ſet off 
from E. to F. Then the third Man's Baſe muſt 
be 20 Chains 84 Links, viz. from F. to C. This 
1. Meaſure round the Field, and note down in done, draw an obſcure Line from P. to the oppo- 
mr Field- Book every Side thereof, ſite Angle B. and from E. and F. draw the Lines 
2. Reduce your Field into Triangles by the E H. and FG. parallel to B PD. Laſtly, from 
Jagonals A. C. A. D. A. E. which meaſure and | D. draw D H. and DG. which will divide the 
town in your Field- Book; as ſuppoſe them to] Triangle into three ſuch Parts as were required. 
and thus, 10. To divide a triangular Piece of Land ac- 
cording to any Proportion given, by a Line drawn 
parallel to one of the Sides. 


79%, q 
11a 
127 


| Ch. Lin. Ch. Lin. A BC. is the triangular Piece of Land, contain- 
33 70 12 50 [ling 60 Acres, the Baſe AC. is 50 Chains; this 


AB 
B CI 23 37 [piece of Land is to be divided between two 
| 45 40 EY 19 20 || Men, by a Line drawn parallel to BC, in ſuch 
D 
E F 
F A 


N = 


mag 
. C0 


20 co Proportion, that one have 40 Acres, and the 
29 oo other 20. 
$8: ..3Q 


ToPlot which, draw a Line at pleaſure as A. C 
ſhereon ſet off 33 Chains, 7 Links; then with 
e Meaſures of the Sides A. B. C. B. compleat 
e Triangle 4A B C. 
Allo with the Meaſures of the Diagonal A. D. 
itheSide C. D. compleat the Triangle A. D. C. 
Ipon the lame Baſe CA. | F 5 — — 
Then with the Meaſures of the Diagonal A E. 1-06 
ul the Side D E. make up the Triangle ADE. | | 
0 Upon the Baſe A E. with the Mea-| Firſt, Divide the Baſe, as you were taught be- 
ws of the Sides A E. E E. compleat the Trian- fore, and the Point of the Diviſion will fall on 
. E. So you have the true Figure of the D. A D. is 33 Chains, 33 Links; CD. is 16 
A conſiſting of four Triangles, which are to Chains, 67 Links. : | 
G meaſur'd 0 the Direction under the Word | Secondly, Find a mean Proportion between A D. 
"1; which fee. and 4 C. by multiplying the whole Baſe 50 by 
a * Practice of Surveying, as it relates to| A D. 33, 33, the Product is 16665000 of which 
dung of Lands, Sum extract the Square Root, it will be 40 
in VN to divide a triangular Piece of Land into |Chains 82 Links, which ſet from A to E. then 
Number of equal or unequal Parts, by Lines draw E . parallel to B C. ſo the Triangle is di- 


MXCeding from an . Io f 
| y Point aſſign'd in any Side | vided as required. : a 
N 4 P a x 11. To reduce a Trapezia into a Triangle, by 


wet 4. B. C. be the triangular Piece of Land, | Lines drawn from any Angles thereof. 
Maning 60 Acres, to be Aided between three] Let A B CD, be the Trapezia to be reduced 


en: : , b n 
5 the firſt to have 17 Acres, the ſecond 20, into a Triangle, and B. the Angle aligns, 
n 0 © þ 35 3 ny Draw 


e — 2 — — 2 


Acres, to be divided into Halves between two 


SUR 


A F 1 E 


Draw the obſcure Line B. D. and draw C. E. 
parallel to D. B. produce the Baſe A. D. to E. and 
draw B. E. which will make the Triangle B. A. E. 
equal to the Trapezia A. B. C. D. 

Now to divide this Trapezia, according to any 
aſſign'd Proportion, is no more than to divide the 
Triangle A. B. E. as before taught, which will 
alſo divide the Trapezia. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppoſe theTrapeziaA. B. C. D. containing 124 
Acres, 3 Rods, and 8 Perches, 1s to be divided 
between two Men; the firſt to have 50 Acres, 2 
Rods, and 3 Perches; the other 74 Acres, 1 Rod, 
and 5 Perches; and the Line of Diviſion to pro- 
ceed from B. 

Firſt, Reduce the Shares into Perches, and it 
will be 8083 for the firſt Man, and 11885 Per- 
ches for the ſecond Man's Share. 

Secondly, Meaſure the Baſe of the Triangle, viz. 
A. E. 78 Chains oo Links. 5 

Then ſay, if 19968, the whole Content, gives 
for its Baſe 78 Chains, what will 8083, the firſt 
Man's Part, give? Anſwer, 31 Chains 52 Links, 
which ſet off from A to P. draw the Line FB. fo 
you divide the Trapezia, as defir'd ; the Triangle 
ABF. * the firſt Man's Portion, and the 
Trapezia B CFD. the ſecond's. 

12. To divide an irregular Plot of any Number 
of Sides, according to any Proportion given, by 
a ſtrait Line drawn thro it. 

As ſuppoſe the Field ABCDE. contains 46 


Men, by a Line proceeding from 4, 


Firſt, Draw a Line at pleaſure thro! the 2. 
gure A F. then caſt up the Content Pd 
Half, and ſee what it wants, or what it js mos 


3 true half „ 10 
1s you may caſt up the Content 

and find it to but 15 Acres, where te 
Half is 23 Acres, 8 Acres being in the Part Fr 
CDG. more than A EG therefore make à 7; 
angle containing 8 Acres, and add it to AFG 
as the Triangle 4 GT. then the Line 41 
the Figure into equal Halves. "mJ 
Thus you may divide any Piece of Land 0 
never ſo many Sides and Angles, according t 
any Proportion, by ſtrait Lines drawn thry' ; 
with as much certainty, and more expeditiouſ 
than by any other way hitherto found out. 
Another Example will make all plain. 
Suppoſe the following Field, containing 
Acres, is to be divided between three Men, ex 
to have 9 Acres, and the Lines of Diviſun t. 
run from a Pond to a Field; ſo that every ond 
may have the Benefit of the Water, withoutoff 
ing over one another's Land. 

rſt, From the Pond © draw Lines to eve 
Angle, © A. O B. O C. © D. OE. and tha 
the Figure is divided into five Triangles, each 
which meaſure, and put the Contents down { 
verally; which Contents reduce into Perche 
and ſo will the Triangle 


390 
be 238 Perches, 
911 
1107 
The whole Content being 43 20 Perches, ot: 
Acres, each Man's Proportion being 
Perches. | 
From © to any Angle draw a Line for the 
viſion Line, as © A then conſider that the 


Perches, and tht 


both togethe! by 
03; one N 
ff from the tW 


ire bal 
nes 6, aſi 


TT 


„ „ 


"BUR 
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wing © F. you have the firſt Man's Part, viz. 
r F Then ſee what remains of the Triangle 
9 D. 375 being taken out, and you will find 


to be 862 Perches, which is leſs by 578 than 


fberefore from the Triangle D. O E. cut off 

3 Perches, and the Point of Diviſion will fall 

0. draw the Line © G. which with © A. and 
5. divides the Figure into three equal Parts. 

13. To take the Horizontal Line of a Hill. 

When you meaſure a Hill, you muſt meaſure 
e Superficies thereof, and accordingly caſt up 
e Contents; but when you plot it down, be- 
aſe you cannot make a Convex Superficies up- 
n the Paper, you muſt only plot the Horizontal 
iu, or Baſe thereof, which muſt ſhadow over 
ith the Reſemblance of a Hill : The Horizontal, 
ir Baſe Line, is found after this manner. 

Suppoſe A. B. C. D. a Hill, whoſe Baſe you 


ould know. 
B 


— 


G 


A D 

Your Inftrument being placed at A. cauſe a 
Mark to be ſet up at B. ſo high above the Top 
of the Hill, as the Inſtrument ſtands from the 
Ground at A. then take the Angle B. A. D. 58 De- 
grees, meaſure the Diſtance A. B. 16 Chains 80 
Links: Then ſay, 

As Rad: A. B..: S. B. A. D. A. D. 

Coo, oo“: 16 Ch. 80 Lin. : : S. 32%, oo 8 Ch. 
90 Lin. | 
Then remove your Inſtrument to B. and take 
theAngle CBD. 46 deg. meaſure the Diſtance BC. 
21 Chains; then ſay, 

As Rad. : B C. S. CB D. DC. 

590 : 21 Ch. : &. 46 d. 15 Ch. 12 Lin. 

Ide 15, 12 added to 8, 90, makes 24 Chains 2 
Links, for the whole Baſe A C. 

Otherwiſe thus : 
| Take theAngles B A C. 58 d. and A BC. 78d. 
ubſtract theſe two from 180 d. there will remain 
i the Angle 44 d. Meaſure A B.; then ſay, 
As & C. A B. S. B.. AC. 

14 Jo find the Content of your Field in Acres, 

ad Parts of an Acre. 


$1 , 
dere us], Gunter's four- 


equal Parts 
'%0 ſquare Perches or Poles ; therefore 160 Per- 


. pole Chain, all along 
is ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 


or Links, and that every Acre contains 


the Chain being decimally divided, ſo that in one 
four-pole Chain there are 100 Links ; therefore 
10 ſquare Chains muſt make an Acre, that is, an 
Acre will contain 1000 Links. 

Suppoſe therefore the Baſe of any Triangle in 
the Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whoſe Area in 
Acres, and Parts of an Acre, you would find by 
multiplying its half Altitude 8 Chains 25 Links 
_ that Baſe or Side 3 work juſt as in Decimals, 
thus : | 


22 | 71225 


You only from the Product cut off five Places, 
or, which is all one, divide it by 10000, and there 
remains 22 Acres . 71225: To reduce which De- 
cimal Fraction .71225 into Roods and Perches, 
you are to conſider that there are four Roods in 
an Acre, therefore multiply by 4, and cut off 5 
Places, as before. 


71225 
4 


— 1 


2 | 84900 


This gives you 2 Roods and this Fraction ; 


.84900 
40 


33 | 96000 
which you 8 af 40, becauſe there are 40 
Perches in a Rood, and the Product is 33,96000, 
from whence cutting off five Places, as before, 
it gives you 33 Perches : So the whole Content 
is 22 Acres, 2 Roods, 33 Perches. See the Article 
Chain. 

Knowing the Content of a Piece of Land, to 
find what Scale it was plotted by, 

Firſt, By any Scale meaſure the Content of the 
Plot ; then ſay, 

As the Content found is to the Square of the 
Scale you try'd by, . 

So 1s the true Content to the Square of the true 
Scale it was plotted by, : 

As ſuppoſe there is a Plot of a Piece of Land, 
containing 10 Acres, and you meaſure it by the 
Scale of 11 in an Inch, and find it to contain 12 
Acres 2, of an Acre; then ſay, 

As 12 = : 121 (=) Sq.) :: 10: 100. 

And the ſquare Root of 100 is 10 ; therefore 
you conclude that Plot to be made by a Scale of 
10 in an Inch. 


How to change cuſtomary Meaſure into Sta- 


cl 
es x into 160 Perches ='a ſquare Acre: But 


Says 


3 . 
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Say, As the Square of one Sort of Meaſure is Leaves of Clary: And to apply outiwar 


to the Square of the other, 


the other. 


will the ſame Field contain, by a Perch of 16 
Foot ? 

Say, If the Square of 167 Foot, viz. 272, 25, 
gives the Square of 18. viz. 324. what will 100 
Acres Cnſtomary give? Anfwer, 119 > Statute 
Acres. | 

SwALLOw-WorrT, call'd by ſome Cellen- 
dine the Greater; in Latin Vincetoxicon or A, 
clepias : A Plant, whoſe Stems grow two Foot 
high; they are round, limber, green, and ftick 
their Tops to the neighbouring Plants: The Leaves 
are like thoſe of Laurel, except that they are 
more pointed, firm and ſmooth ; they grow two 
and two by Intervals upon the Knots of the Stems, 
and oppoſite to one another. The Flowers are 
ſmall, thin and whitiſh, and repreſent a Baſon 
cut into five Quarters; they have a very agree- 
able Smell : The Flowers are ſucceeded by ſome 
pointed Cods full of white Flocks, and Seed ly- 
ing Scale-wiſe, of a dark red, and garniſh'd with 
feathery Tufts; the Roots are white, ſmall, and 
extended in a Round. The Plant grows on 
Mountains, and in dry and ſtony Places. 

The Roots of it arc admirably good againſt 
Poiſon ; from which the Plaut in French has the 
Name of Dompte-venin, which ſigniſies the Con- 
queror of Poiſon : If it be drauk, it is very good 
again{t the Bites of venomous Creatures. Its De- 
coction with Carduus Benedictus, taken to the 
Weight of a Drachm and a half for eleven Days, 
is a {overeign Remedy for thoſe who have been 
bit by a mad Dog; being take daily in Wine, 
it is a Preſervative againſt the Plague: In ſhort, 
the Roots are ſudorifick, and provoke Women's 
AT enjes, ; 

SWAYING of the BAcx, a Diſtemper in 
Hoi ſes, which comes many ways; ſometimes it 
is occalion'd by ſome great Strain, Slip or heav 
Burden : Sometimes by turning him too haſtily 
round, and the Pain commonly lies in the lower 
Part of the Back, below his ſhort Ribs, and di- 
rectly between his Fillets. It may be perceiv'd 
by the reeling and rolling of his hinder Parts in 
his Going, he being then ready to fall to the 
Ground by his Swayzing backward and ſidelong; 
and when he 1s down, it 1s a great deal of Trou- 
ble for him to riſe again. 


To cure this Diſtemper, take two Ounces of | Horſe in ſuch a Poſture that he cannot ti, 0 and 
the Fat of the Fruit of the Pine-Tree, three of|him have a Gliſter of Sal Polycreſt every Ns" 


Oltbanzm, four of Roſin, as many of Pitch, one 
of Bole-Armoniack, and half one of Dragon's- 
Blood, which muſt all be well incorporated to- 
gether, and laid Plaiſter-wiſe all over the Reins 
of his Back, where you are to let it remain till 
it falls ofl. 


Another good Remely for theſe Infirmities, is 
to adminiſter ſome ſtrengthning things inwardly; 


over the Reins of his Back, a Charge of Ogg 
So is the Content of the one to the Content of cium and Paracelſus melted J 


worts boiled in Sallet Oil, made thick, a Poll 
Thus, ſuppoſe a Field, meaſur'd by a Perch of | tice with the Powder of Bole-Armoniack 2nd 
18 Foot, contains 100 Acres; how many Acres |Bean-Flower. 


That a Horſe's Back is ſaid to be ſway'd, 


y | the Skin from the Fleſh on the Reins, about half 


— 


dly all 


together, or Cole 


The Author of the Gentleman's Recreation ſays 
the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back a 
ſtretch d by a Fall, and that if the Vein be bw. 
ken within the Body, the extravaſated Blood 
curdles, putrifies, and produces very dangerous 
Diſtempers: His Method of Cure is immedige. 
ly to take two Pounds of Blood from the Vein, 
and having with your Hand chafed his Back ti 
warm, two ſcarifying Cupping-Glaſſes muſt be 
apply'd, one on each Side, where he complain 
moſt of Pain, or where the extravaſated Nou 
is lodged. This done, let the Horſe be put into 
a Frame, and hung up, or otherwiſe incloſe him 
with Grates, that ſo he ſhall not be able 1. 
move his Body, and let him ſo remain five a 
ſix Weeks together; then rub an equal Quantity 
of Spirit of Wine and Oil of Turpentine, þ fx 
ken together in a Vial as to look white like 
Milk, upon his Back, and next apply there 
Honey-Charge, with half an Ounce of Gallsad 
ded at every Application; applying a freſh 
Charge every time, without taking away the for 
mer. The Ointment of Montpelter, for want of 
the Honey-Charge, may be uſed for two or three 
Days, and then proceed to Fomentations; butit 
he voids Blood ſtill at the Mouth and Noſe, let 
him have Sal Polycreſt and Juniper-Berries be 
ten, of each an Ounce, in a Pint of red Wine, e 
very Day for eight Days together; and for tix 
firſt four Days let an Anodyne Gliſter be daily 
injected, after his Fundament has been fit 
raked. 

The ſame Author ſays, If, as it often comes 0 
paſs, in great Strains of this kind, theſe Ite 
ſeriptions will not do, let two or three Inciſom 
be made with a large Iron Slice, and ſeparate 


a Foot's Breath on each Side the Back-bone, il 
you come to the Hip-bone z ule Slices of Hogs den 
Lard, half a Crown thick, to ſtop the Holes 0 wher 
as to hinder the Skin to ſtick to the Fleſh : Tien be dl 
rub the ſeparate Skin with an Ointment made 0 


g thr 
equal Parts of Populeum, and of the Ointary r 
of Marſh-Mallows, covering all the Part w! Þ 


Lamb-Skin, the woollen Side inwards, and * muff 
all lay a Saddle-Cloth: Then having hung 


aCqu 
and a Pint of Wine every Day, for eight Day * po 
gether ; you may, after eight and forty Days, beſ 


cover the Sore, and if you find it much * 
tis in order to the Cure. Let the Lard be ' 
out, and the reddiſh Matter preſs d out © 11et 
Sore z then put in freſh Pieces of Lard, = or 
all the Part be chafed with the abovemen 


elve 
Ointment, cover it up as before, and for tW 


as common Turpentine made into Balls, with the 


i ; Mech SRP ct 
Powder of Bole-Armoniack, and that of the dry'd in eight and forty Hours, This being done; 


þ ; once 
Days let it be dreſsd after the ſame manner, the 
[ard 


—_ 
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aa alone, and dreſs it with the Duke's Oint- 


w erer Day, till the Sore is heal'd. The 
mb Skin may be taken away two and twenty 
rs after the beginning of the Cure; and the 
10 ten Days after that may be allow'd to 
r a little. | | 
. of ſeparating the Skin, the Fire, an 
er Remedy, may be uſed, piercing the Skin 
th a red-hot Iron, and making Holes at an 
ch diſtance from one another, all over the 
ime; then let a good Plaiſter, and two Sheets of 
uper over it, be apply'd: Hang up the Horſe 
a Month, and when the Scales are fallen, 
eſs the Sores with the Duke's Ointment, and 
roceed as before. 
eyraLING 4 Hog, an Expreſſion uſed in 
me Countries for Singing a Hoy. 
eweeT-BASIL, in Latin is called Ocimum, 
Im abus, celeriter, ſwiftly; becauſe it riſes ſo 
on out of the Earth: But others call it Bafili- 
im, from 22-2: Rex, a King; it worthily 
ſerving to be term'd a Royal Plant, from its 
rant Smell and great Virtues. There is both 
great and ſmall Baſil, but M. Chomell makes four 
ports of em, viz. the Garden, and one wild 
Vfl, call'd Aſinos: The ſmall kind of Bafil is 
tht which is uſually deſcribed to be a Plant 
rowing about half a Foot high, whoſe tufted 
Branches repreſent a Head, adorn'd with ſmall 
Lewes of a fragrant Smell; its Flowers are ſin- 
le and grow like Lips, the uppermoſt is ſome- 
thing rounder, indented, and a little larger than 
it underneath, which is leſs curl'd and inden- 
ed; in the midſt of the Cup appears a Chive, 
galten d like a Nail to the hind Part of the 
Flower, accompany'd by four ſorts of Embrios, 
Which in time become as many oblong Seeds, 
ncloſed in a Cellule, which ſerves as a Cup to the 
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conveniences of the Night in this Seaſon, and co- 
ver them again in the Evening. 

The moſt Skilful tell us, it will be proper, in 
a dry and mild Seaſon, to water it a little, in 
order to preſerve in it the radical Moiſture, ſo 
neceſſary for its Growth; but it ought to be 
water'd with a great deal of Prudence : This 
Care 1s continued till the Baſil is grown high e- 
nough to be tranſplanted, which is generally done 
into very {mall Pots; for being a Plant of the 
ſmalleſt Size, it requires but little Nouriſhment. 
Here it is to be obſerv'd, that the great Baſil 
is uſually raiſed in Kitchen-gardens, and is of 
great Uſe in our Ragoos; but the ſecond is that 
which is raiſed for Sight, and proves an Orna- 
ment to ſmall Flower-gardens. 3 
The Pots they are tranſplanted into, muſt be of 
Dutch Ware, or compoſed of a Clay very proper 
for the Plants, becauſe that being placed at juſt 
Diſtances, they are deſign'd for an Ornament to 
the ſmaller Parterres, and are either ſet upon o- 
ther Pots turn'd upſide down, or upon ſmall Stone 
Pedeſtals made for that Purpoſe. The Baſil Pots 
are to be mingled with Gas other Flowers, 
rank'd in an Amphitheatre, in which the Floriſt 
obſerves a certain Symmetry, without which, it 
will be offenſive to the Sight; which Irregularity, 
in this reſpect, is highly diſagreeable. 

The ſmall Baſil is never planted in the open 
Ground, it being too delicate, and requiring a 
much lighter Earth, fill'd with Particles of Salt, 
more ſubtil than we meet withal in a Kitchen- 
Garden Soil; theſe Pots you are to fill with two 
Thirds of Mould, and one of Earth, well ſifted : 
It's ever uſual, for Neatneſs ſake, and the Con- 
venience of the Plant, that the Superficies be 


apy with pure Mould, half an Inch deep at 
eaſt, 


Flower. This Cell conſiſts of two Lips, the up- 
permolt of which terminates in two Points, and 
de lower in ſeveral. 
Bafl is reckon'd among thoſe Plants that fear 
the Cold in the firſt degree, hence it may be in- 
gerd, that hot Beds are the only Places to ſow it 
MN; when you have raiſed a Bed, cover'd at 
aſt half a Foot deep with Mould, as ſoon as the 
beat Heat is over, the Place muſt be mark'd, 
dere Bafil is deſign'd to be ſown. A Line muſt 
drawn upon this Bed, into which the Seed is 
own as thin as poſſible; the ſame being ſo 
ery ſmall, that without an extraordinary Care, 
1 vill fall too thick. If it ſhould freeze, you 
aut immediately cover it with Glaſſes, to be 
dutinued upon it till the Seaſon grows milder; 
then the 'young Plants are by degrees made 
"Wanted with the open Air. 
Grip: the Weather prove very ſharp indeed, 
ces theſe Glaſles, Straw is made uſe of, or dry 
uck diſcharg'd of its Heat, with which it is co- 
wal * ut when the Air is more temperate, the 
Pu Coverings only are employ'd, or no more 
tink) of Straw. When you have Reaſon to 
F the Froſt is quite gone, the Baſil muſt 
over d in the Day-time only; ſor a careful 
lants always againſt all In- 


orill will arm his P 
. 


The Plant being thus ſet in Pots, according to 
the Rules of Gardening, Care muſt be taken to 
water it, which will bring it to its deſir'd Height; 
and for as much as the Beauty of this Plant con- 
ſiſts in the Roundneſs of its Head, whenſoever 
a Branch is obſerv'd to ſhoot out beyond the reſt, 
it muſt be cut off, and rounded with a Pair of 
Sciſtors. 

SwEET-BREAD, a Butchery and Culinar 
Term, the ſame being a very delicate Gland, 
found in the upper Part of the Thorax of an A- 
nimal, and in Mankind it is call'd Thymus, or 
Pancreas : It's ſituated in the upper Part of the 
Breaſt, under the Clavicles. Sweet-breads of 
Veal are what are principally us'd in the Kitchen. 

Beſides the Place theſe Sweet-breads have in 
all the beſt ſorts of Ragoos, ſeveral ſeparate 
Diſhes may be made of them, both for Side- 
Diſhes and Intermeſſes; of which the following 
is the moſt conſiderable, which is call'd Fal- 
Sweet-breads farced a la Dauphine. 

Let ſome good Veal Sweet-breads be ſcalded 
a little, and larded with boiled Gammon z in the 
mean while, having prepared a delicious and 
ſomewhat thick Farce, make a Hole with the 
Point of a Knife on the Sides of your Sweet-breads, 
but ſo as it may not paſs quite thro'; then they 
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muſt be neatly ſtuff'd in the Hole, and baked ſour and puff, which proceeds from th 
in a Pot or Pan between two gentle Fires, whilſt |neſs of the Fruit; which not having ſufficient 


a good Ragoo is making for 'em, of Mouſſerons, 
common Muſhrooms, Traffles, and Artichoke- 
bottoms. All being well dreſs'd, ſome Cocks- 
combs, ſtuffed with the ſame Farce, muſt be 
added, and a little Chicken-cullis, to the end 
that the ſame may not turn black ; then having 
thoroughly clear'd the Sweet-breads from the 
Fat, let them be put into the Ragoo, and ſtew'd 
a little. The whole Meſs muſt afterwards be 
dreſs'd in a Diſh, ſqueezing in the Juice of an 
Orange, and ſet hot on the Table. : 

Another way of "m_ Veal Sweet-breads, is, 
that after they have been larded with thin Slips 
of Bacon, and roaſted, let them be order'd with 
a good Ragoo or Sauce pour'd upon them ; or 
elſe, after having been marinated, cut into 
Slices, and flower'd, they may be fry'd, in or- 
der to be ſerv'd up with fry'd Parſley and Le- 
mon, juice; or laftl;, different Ragoos may be 
made of them, viz. ſometimes with a white 
Sauce, ſometimes with Morilles and common 
Muſhrooms, and ſometimes with Truffles; but 
they mult be always ſet among the Intermeſles. 
Sce Veal. 

SwEET-BROOM, according to Matthzolus, is a 
very branched Plant, which in Aſia and Greece 
is ranked among Shrubs, and bloſſoms twice a 
Year, according to the Account given by thoſe 
who have wrote about it; and for-this Reaſon it 
is eſteem'd the firſt and the laſt wild Plant that 
bloſſoms. 

Dioſcorides ſays, That the Leaves and Flowers 
being apply'd to the affected Part, will cure the 
Bitings of Adders; and Galen takes it to have a 
Virtue to diſcharge Humours, by tranſpiring em 
thro' the Pores: As for Matthiolus, he athrms, 
That the Water in which Sweet-broom has been 
boil'd, being taken warm three Hours before 


Meals, Morning and Evening, to the Weight of 


five Ounces, for the ſpace of thirty Days, will 
diflolve the Stone in the Bladder, and bring 
it away; but that the Patient after that muſt 
bathe in a Decoction of Sweet-broom, and that 
while he is in the Bath, he muſt fit upon the 
boiled Broom : This Bathing ſhould be often 
made. That Author aſſures us, he knew ſeveral, 
who obſerving this Regimen of Life, have been 
cured of the Stone, and have had ſmall Pieces 
come away from them thro' the Yard, by uſing 
only its Decoction. 

SWEET-MEATS, or Comfits, Fruits or other 
things comfited or preſerved; the Particulars of 
which arc to be met with under their reſpective 
Heads and therefore we ſhall conſider hereonly 
the Accidents which may befal em after they are 
made, and cf the proper Means for remedying 
them, that no good CEconomy may be wanting 
in reſpect to them: For tho? all ſorts of Sweet- 
meats thould be made with the belt Skill, as de- 
ſcribed up and down in this Work; yet they 
are apt to decay and be ſpoil'd. | 

The moſt uſual Inconveniences which befal 
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ly caſt their natural Juice, or the LI 
übe, as they were ſcalding and cook 7 
proceſs of Time cauſe the Sugar to give; {; 1 
the Sweet-meats grow mouldy, and throw an 
kind of Scum. This ill Accident is ſoon pe 
ceiv'd, in frequently viſiting the Store. houſc , 
Repoſitory, and it ſhould be immediately 4 
medy'd, while an Opportunity ſerves ; otheryif 
by your Neglect, you will run the hazard of re 
dering it deſperate, and of utterly ſpoiling your 
Jweet-meats. 

The Remedy is, to put 'em into a Copper pu 
over the Fire, cauſing the Sugar or Syrup tire, dt 
give a little, with a Cup full of Water; en re 
let all boil together, taking off the Scum thy 
riſes on the Top, and having brought 'em 252 
to the pearled Boiling, remove the Pan, and put 
1 Fruit into Pots or Glaſſes, as at the fir 

y which means they will be thoroughly free 
from their Sourneſs, and in a Condition to Reer 
to the End, provided they be not laid up in to 
moiſt a Place. Otherwiſe the Syrup alone mz 
be ſet over the Fire at firſt, with a little Water 
and after having ſcumm'd it as before, the Fruit 
may be ſlipt in, which are to boil till the Sym 
has attain'd to the pearled Degree, and then the 
are to be diſpoſed of in the nſual manner. Tho 
the Sourneſs may be taken away from all { 
of Fruit preſerv'd liquid, particularly Walnut 
Plums, Orange and Lemon-ſlips, &c. 

The Inconvenience incident to preſery'd Fruit 

is, that they ſometimes candy; but this is nf 
properly a Defect, as being only occaſion d by 
giving the Syrup too ſtrong a Boiling; ſo that 
there are no grounds to fear leſt ſuch an Accident 
ſhould do your Sweet-meats any Injury; on the 
contrary, you are aſſur'd, that they will ke! 
very well, and that the Sugar was good. 

To repair this ſlight Damage, you need oil 
put all that Part which is candy'd into a Pan, u 
a little Water, and when it 1s brought to ti 
pearl'd Quality again, mingle it with the rel, 
or elſe let all have a few Boilings together, Wie 
the Sweet-meats are only candy'd on the Surface 
ſuch as Jellies, this Candy may be taken ofh by 
paſſing hot Water over em, which will eaſch 
diſperſe the Candy, and render the Set. t 
as fine as they were in the Beginning. Ti 
Jellies of Gooſeberries, Currants, or other forts? 
Fruits, being ſtale, may alſo be renew'd, N 
ſetting 'em over the Fire, in a Copper pan, 
a little Water, to dilute, and cauſe em to 8/5) 
ſo that as ſoon as they return to their former - 
gree of Boiling, which is pearl d, or betwen 

mooth and pearl'd, they are to be pour'd _ 
Sieve, ſet over an earthen Pan, and afterv# 
put again into the Pots or Glaſſes. 4 

There are ſome certain Fruits which are aht 
grow greaſy, more eſpecially green and 4 
pricocks; and in that Condition they canne 


Out: 


wet Sweet - meats, are, that they are ſubject to 


5 il them So! 
well dry'd : The proper Remedy is to boil thet | 
in neg rae” Sugar, after they have been drain 7 


from their former Syrup. If you would del 
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me Coſt on all other ſorts of Fruits, they | Roſin and freſh Greaſe, of each alike, boil'd 
ES Ca enn 
Fodor, contents nia, according to] Hu Lp mob ite wi , Re 
dal ne ich cdey were prelcrv d, and after-|ſtand rr 
1 to dreſs them upon Slates or little Boards, S ling © 7, Knees in running Water, till the 
dry'd in the Stove ſtrew'd wi N. ; 
der to be ary rew'd with 1 3 an dos a hh violet. leaves and 
Eu. rawberry-leaves, of each a Handful ; they boi 
Spot i 12 5 80 ＋ 2 them in new Milk, into which they put Ars 
time, JENA e free from] Oil, Petroleum, and Pampilion, of each an Ounce, 
＋ Tn 9 N bar Peary Karr 1 him therewit for four or five Days 
je ought conſtantly to be kept, from time to] Man take Pitch, Virgins Wax, Roſin, the Juice 
Pee rr 88 1 Hyſſop, Galbanum, Myrrh, Zedoary, Bdel- 
4 * inen - it -i8 2 — Arabicum, Populeum and Storax ; they boil 
- on N Onadlon Bar rp _ them in Deer-ſuet, and when cold, put therein 
ſy Wen ado be the 9 * y which] Bole· armoniack and Coſtus, beaten into fine Pow - 
- 1 oe rp another] der, and they incorporate them well together in- 
2 * * _ be _ : * wrin-|to the other Ingredients: They boil 'em all over 
vo thoſe Fruits to be Voile a . e the Fire, + nt of footy foe obey uſe it, ſpread it 
6p = evi or other By 85 ver ed ire, upon a Plaiſter, wrap it about the Swelling, and 
1 4 SY rup 88 Led yr order to let It ſtay there till it drops off of itſelf. 
&) b er Ay * oiled in it | But when a Horſe's Legs are much ſwell'd, be- 
ihe pear "Dy = and ſet by to cool. See cauſe of the Scratches, Take a Quart of Chamber- 
— a 15 1 1 1 Iye and more, into which put a Handful of Bay- 
SWEET SLIT E; ſee Sublin t . 4 e "oſt 
kh Bowe bo e. | |tity of Soot, and a good Handful of Milletoe 
= St. Nh = . obn, LY chop d; boil all well together, and with it bathe 
- 4 bb 8 2 0 _ are ſeveral his Legs very warm, twice or thrice a Day, and 
| bo x nd the w_ are chiefly | wrapping a Cloth, wet in the ſame, cloſe about 
\ A props” ing; every * of them ſet them; this will aſſwage them. 
A1 - ed 4 _ They flower in Ful), S wEL L'D P1zZLE, aDiſtemper in Horſes, be- 
D = e - pt, and own, other Vari- ing a kind of a Hardneſs that proceeds from the 
- K * x e | d, which muſt be ſown Part being bruiſed by Riding, and is cur'd in the 
pr ; wy o not flower till the ſecond Year: following manner, Take Hollyhock, Houſe-leek, 
4 1 mighty well to ſow inBorders, and make and a little Plantain, which ſtamp together with 
Narr i L Ye freſh Butter, and anoint his Pizzle therewith 
mes ſahveed 8 5 5 4 * at a Horſe is ſome- tu ice a Day; and if it be fore, you muſt caſt 
4 f % y A - Ing or ſore Labour, him, and waſh his Sheath and Pizzle with White- 
= [A oy | 5 an ene eſly put to Graſs, or|wine Vinegar very well, and if there be any 
F 4 wr » 1 1 2 whereby he takes Canker or Hole in the Yard, then you muſt put 
=. ＋ on es the B ood, Greaſe and Hu-|ſome burnt Allum to the Vinegar, and waſh it 
_ ſwell wk La, 2 ” y_ wy "_ A and he will mend without fail in three 
top es by long times dreiling. 
* wy Stable, when the Planks where SWELLI = a Grief that befals Horſes from 
U 7 and, are higher than where his Heats, taken by hard Riding, or ſore Labour, 
Mood fe T are; which uneaſy Poſture makes the whereby the Horſe being over-much heated, the 
＋ A . hinder Legs, whereby they Greaſe falls and ſettles in his Legs, and other 
The pr y brought to ſwell, __ Parts, which grow dry and hard, and breed 
Top 13 for curing this Evil are of Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Ring-worms, and the 
3 ry and neceſlary to be known by ſuch like, which in time are no other than proper Tu- 
"ped o with, or keep theſe uſeful Animals.| mours 3 beſides which, it occaſions other Knobs 
melted 3 Oil, black Sope and Boars Greaſe and Swellings. See Spavin, Splints, ſwell'd Legs, 
de his L. anoint the Place therewith, or elſe Tumours, &c. : 
and Butter S5 1 Butter and Beer, or in Vinegar] SWELLING, A Diſtemper incident to Goats, 
Others A — together. 3 after they have brought forth their Young3 ſome- 
Bi and I er Sheeps'foot Oil, Train Oil, or times it is cauſed by the great Pains they under- 
ded mo boiled together to bathe his go, which makes the Matrix to {well ; and at o- 
the fame I. roll them with Hay-ropes wet in ther times by the After-burthen's not coming a- 
but they do from the Paſtern to the Knee; way as well as it ſhould, which occaſions great 
Some bath Hor be bound too hard. Diſorders within them, if not preſent] help'd 
bus and Roſe em in Water, wherein Sage, Mal-| by pouring a Glaſs of Wine down their Throats. 
e-cakes have been boiled, with But“ SWELLING, A Diſtemper in Sheep» which is 


nd => r . 
and Sallet: oil therein; or take Frankincenſe, cauſed by their eating ſome Herb or Grals, that 
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a Tumour, which you may cut open with a Pair 


SW1I 


SWI 


is an Enemy to their Nature, or cropping ſome 
that has been infected by venomous Creatures: 
They would undoubtedly burſt if you ſhould ne- 
gle& to give them ſome Relief. This Swelling 
may be 41 y diſcerned, and you may know that 
it is dangerous, when you ſee their Mouths ſla- 
ver, and that this Humour has a noiſome Smell. 
To cure them of this Diſtemper, they preſently 
let the Sheep blood in that Part of the Tail which 
1s next the Thighs ; after which, they give them 
Man's Urine to drink. 5 8 

SwELLING of the Belly, a Diſtemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, Cows, &c. in which caſe they make 
uſe of a Warming-Pan full of Fire, or a! nf, 
Pan made pretty hot, and apply'd to his Belly 
that is ſwollen : This Diſtemper would un- 
doubtedly make him burſt, if not taken in time; 
the ſwallowing of an Inſect, or elſe an Herb full 
cover'd with Dew, are the Cauſes of this Diſtem- 
per : To cure which, they thruſt a Horn that is 
bored thro' three or four Fingers deep into his Fun- 
dament, and ſo walk him about till he breaks 
Wind; or elſe they give him a Gliſter of the De- 
coction of Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, wild 
Succory, and Beets, to which they add Bran and 
Nut-Oil; and this will cure the Sweling. 

SWELLING of the Feet, a Diſtemper inci- 
dint to Oxen, &c. and in which caſe, beſides the 
allowing of them Reſt, you apply to the Place 
affected ſome Elder. Leaves bruiſed, with Lard, 
and wrapping it up in a Piece of Linnen-Cloth, 
this alone is ſufficient to effect the Cure. 

SwELLING of the Neck, a Diſtemper which 
ſometimes ſeizes Oxen and Cows, either by a Con- 
tuſion, or an Abſceſs, which is form'd there; if by 
a Contuſion, they apply to it a Cataplaſm made 
of Honey, Lard and Bran: The whole is boil'd 
in White-wine, and it is left therein for four or 
five Hours. 

If it be an Abſceſs, which you may know, 
when the firſt Remedy does not take effect, 
you muſt take the Ointment Althea, Laurel- 
O1l and freſh Butter, of each two Ounces: And 
the whole being beat together cold, you muſt 
rub the Ox's Neck therewith, and wrap it up in 
a Linnen - Cloth. This Unction will have the 
Virtue to draw the Humour ſo much, as to form 


of Sciſſors, as ſoon as you judge it to be ripe ; 
when this 1s done, you mult take care to dreſs 
it every Day, applying ſome Nettle-Root to it, 
and ſo continue till the Abſceſs is entirely freed 
from its putrid Matter, and healed. 

SWINE, a general Name for an Animal, 
that comprehends both Male and Female: The 
firſt ungelt, known by the Name of Boar; and 
gelt, by that of Hog ; and the other by the Name 
of Sow. Swine in themſelves are indeed hurtful 


and ſpoiling Animals, yet at the ſame time very 


uſeful and profitable ; which chiefly conſiſts in 
theſe three Things. 


1. For the Bacon. 
2. For the Spit, Pork, Souce and Puddings. 
3. For Breeding Pigs; and in the Choice 


gard to the Boars and Sows he breeds of. 7 
ſhould be long and large of Body, dee * 
and deep-bellied, have thick Thighs ns, * 
Legs; for tho' the long-legged Swine m.. 
good Appearance, yet he deceives the Eye 
1s not for the Butcher's Profit : He ſhould h 
high Claws, thick Neck, ſhort Groin and $ 
and a good thick Chine, well ſet with fr 
Briſt les. | "1 
As for the Colour of the Swine, that i, 
tainly beſt, which is entire, as all white, , 
ſanded; the Py'd are the worſt and moſt 
ble to the Meaſles : The Black are toleray 
but our Country, by reaſon of its far None 
Situation, and conſequently Cold, does not 
quently breed theſe. 
The Rule to be obſerv'd in reſpe& to f 
Soundneſs of Swine, is to pluck the Briftles ; 
the Back, and if there be Blood on the Ends 
them, the Hog is not ſound, nor in Health; h 
if the Tail be wrinkled, it is a ſign of Soundnef 
If the Meaſles are ſuſpected, look under 
Tongue, and the Kernels will ſatisfy you, 
Now for keeping and preſerving of Hy 
when you have choſen the beſt for Breeding, t 
reſt, both Male and Female, are to be gelde 
The Males will make brave Hogs, and excelle 
Bacon and Pork; fo will the Females alſo, call 
Splay'd Guelts, and one of theſe is eſteem'l l 
fore two Hogs : The young ſhort Swine, of thre 
Quarters or a Year old, are reckon'd the dainti 
Pork. | 
Now to feed them, when you do not fatt 
them, but keep them in good plight, give then 
Draft-pulſe, and other Garbage, with Swillingy 
their Troughs; then drive them to graze in th 
Fields, for which the ſoft, marſhy and moonil 
Grounds are the beſt, where they get the Re 
of Sedge, Galangal, Reeds, Ruſhes, Knot-gr 
and the like, good and wholeſome for them 
The Fallow, or Tythe-Field, yields them al 
ſtore of Worms and Roots, that are good f 
them; and at the Fall of the Leaf, they mi 
be driven to Hedges, where they find Han 
Sloes, wild Plums, Pears, Crabs, Nuts, 6 
which are very wholeſome : Likewiſe Acormsg 
ther'd by ſome at the Seaſon, and kept in d 
terns or Fats all the Winter, are good to an 
with their Waſh ; and when they are broug 
home, feed them again, as in the Morning, 4 
ſty them up. 7 4 
But more particularly, for fattening of S911? 
woody Countries, either for Bacon or Lar * 
thoſe who live near Woods, and Places! 
there are ſtore of Maſt, turn-'em to Ma or 
or eight Weeks, and after they have wel 3 
and fleſh'd themſelves, bring them bo 
ſty them up; then for a Fortnight or ten 1 
feed them with old dry Peaſe, giving as Wr 
a Day, and little at a time, with as 8 A 
ter as they will drink: lags their hr” 
Fleſh will be ſo harden'd, that when it c 
be boil'd, it will not conſume. 
But for ſuch Perſons as keep Hogs, 


of them the Buyer muſt have a particular Re- 


remote from Woods, in Champam 
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3 
moſt ty up their Hogs, and let them con- 
ne there till they are fed, never letting them 
+: Give them nothing at all for the firſt two 
buys: but the third, early in the Morning, let 
- have a pretty Quantity of dry Peaſe and 
ans; at Noon, at Four a-clock, and at Bed- 
ne, a like Quantity at each time, and no Wa- 
all the Day. Let them have the ſame Uſage 
next, and Water to drink as they liſt; and 
e or thrice a Week, as your Proviſion ſerves, 
1 their Bellies with ſweet Whey, Butter-milk 
warm Waſh ; but do in no wiſe ſcant their 
wifion of Peaſe : And thus, in four or five 
ecks, they will be fat enough to be kilPd. 
Now for others, who live near Towns or Cities, 
dere they have no great ſtore of Grain or Maſt, 
London, or the like; they ſty up their Fat- 
rps, take Chandlers Grains. as hard Skins, Kells, 
mps of Fleſh, &c. the Offal of render'd Tal- 
1, which will not melt; and mixing the ſame 
th Waſh, give 1t to each of them three or four 
mes a Day, which will ſoon puff em with Fat- 
s: And then, to harden the Fleſh, each Swine 
a Buſhel of dry Peaſe given him, and ſo they 
re kill d at pleaſure. 
The way to help the ſcouring of them by this 
eeding, is to give to elder Swine Milk and Ver- 
ce, and to young Pigs Verjuice alone. 
Laſtly, for feeding a Hog for Bacon, or Boar for 
awn, feed them the firſt Week with Barley 
den, till it break and be ſo ſodden, that he may 
er have it freſh and ſweet ; then let him be 
with raw Malt from the Floor, before it is 
yd, till he is fat enough, and a Week after 
him have dry Peaſe or Beans to harden his 
en; his Drink being good ſtore of Waſhings 
Hogſheads and Ale-barrels, and ſweet Whey. 
The Feeder muſt remember not to ſuffer his 
to feed upon human Ordure, as they are 
to do, nor on Pigeon or Poultry-dung ; neither 
buſt they be ſuffer'd to eat Carrion, dead Fleſh 
Ir Garbage: For it will in time make them eat 
de Quick, nay to eat their own Pigs, and even 
le Children too. Wherefore be ſure never to 
them want Meat, for Hunger will drive 
em to this, as to raven upon Capon, Chicken, 
kor Pig: Neither muſt any Fiſh or Sope- 
ater be caſt into the Waſh, or Muſtard ; all 
a breed the Meaſles. See Boar, Pig, Sow, 
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WIvE-DUNG, an Ordure formerly eſteem'd 
peck of Dung, yea, hurtful to Corn, and o- 
er things ſow'd or planted for the Food of Man- 
£ Bcd ws Fx = has taught the Huſ- 
| Preter it before any other ordinary | 
ure whatever: And therefore the y make their 
5 auds moſt compleat, with a high Pale well 
x 1 Pebble, or Gravel in the Bottom, in- 
* ich Yard they throw, all ſorts of Gar- 
— ves, Fruits, Plants out of Gardens, 
X * Yards, and a great deal of Fern, Straw 
* for the Swine to make Dung withal. 
Air and burning Lands may be allay'd with 
us, Which is eſteem'd the coldeſt of any 


* 


ker in Trees; but it ought to be cover'd with 
the Earth, for it produces too great a Quantity of 
Weeds. 

SWINE-Pox, an ill Sore in Hogs, which will 
run abroad, and is a very grievous Scab, pro- 
ceeding ſometimes from Poverty, ſometimes from 
Lice in the Skin; and while they have this Di- 
ſtemper, they will never proſper, but will certain; 
ly infect one another. 

To cure this Evil, ſome are wont to give the 
Powder of Brimſtone with Stale; but to make a 
Bath to waſh them with, take Yarrow, Plantain, 
and Primroſe-leaves, Bryar-leaves, old Oaken 
Leaves of a Year ſtanding, Water-betony, of 
each two Handfuls, which you are to boil in two 
Gallons of Running-water till they are tender ; 
with which waſh the infected Swine once or twice, 
and it will dry up the Diſtemper; it being no- 
thing but corrupt Water, between the Fleſh and 
the Skin, which draws to a Scab. | 

SWOLLEN VEINS, in French Varice, inter- 
preted by us to be a crooked Vein ſwelling with 
corrupt Blood, in the Temples, Belly or Leg of a 
Horſe; to cure which M. Chomell ſays, you muſt 
open the Skin of the Horſe, and burn it with 
hot Irons: Then rub or chafe it for ten Days with 
Milk and Qil, and if the Diſeaſe 1s not removed, 

ou are to let him Blood, and ſo he will be cured. 

his Diſtemper does ſometimes torment the 
Horſe ſo much, that when he awakes, he ex- 
tends his Foot, as if he had a Member diſloca- 
ted: You muſt rub it with your Hand, and make 
him go, and then that which ſeem'd to be diſlo- 
cated, will be brought to its right State. 

SwOON, a Weakneſs, or rather ſuch a ſud- 
den Faintneſs, that a Perſon finds himſelf as it 
were inſenſibly gone, without any Power to ſpeak 
or ſtir. The Cauſe thereof is 1n the Spirits or 
ſolid Body, and it happens either after much 
Loſs of Blood, Evacuation, Exhauſting, ſome 
cruel Grief or extreme Fright : It alſo proceeds 
from ſome peſtiferous or envenom'd Vapour ; it 
happens to Maids that have not yet hagytheir 
Menſes, or to Women when they are ſtopt: It 
likewiſe is occaſion'd by want of Digeſtion, by 
long Watchings, or elſe after much Sweating, 
hard Labour, Faſting too long, by great Pains, 
Impriſonment, being in the dark, or in a too 
luminous Air. 

The Symptoms which ſhow Swoonings, uſually 
are, that the Party grows pale, is taken with a 
cold Sweat, wants a Pulſe, has neither Feeling 
nor Motion, and becomes cold all on a ſudden; 
and if preſent Relief is not given, he may die. 

The moſt common way of relieving the Pa- 
tient, is to throw Water in his Face; to make 
him lie on his Back, to unbutton or unlace, and 
to give him a Crum of Bread that has been 
ſteep'd in Wine. = 

11 you perceive that the Swooning Fit proceeds 
from ſome bad Vapour or Poiſon, you mult give 
him a Dram of Treacle diſſolved in ſome Wine, 
or a little Brandy, Roſa Solis, Imperial Water, 
or elſe let him ſmell to Vinegar, and rub his 


Wer, 0 is the beſt to prevent or cure the Can- 
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Temples, and the Extremities of his Parts there- 
L11111 i with; 
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with; let him ſmell to ſome Balm or agreeable. 
Scent, provided the Fit has not its Riſe from the 
Matrix; or pull him by the Ears, pluck the Hairs 
in his Noſe, or ſome other Part. 

If the Fit proceeds from the Stomach, or ſome 
other Part, you muſt give him the neceſſary Re- 
lief; for Example, if he reaches to vomit, you 
muſt facilitate the ſame, by giving him four 
Spoonfuls of Oil of Olive in half a Glaſs of warm 

ater, or ſome emetick Wine; or you may 

ive him ſix Grains of prepared Antimony, or 
4h a Spoonful of Rape-ſeed, and mix it with a 
little Honey or warm Water; or elſe pound ſome 
Root of Betony, and take it with a little Honey- 
water. | 

If the Fit proceeds from the Fulneſs of B ood 
or of Humours, you mult bleed and purge with 
very gentle Remedies, as either with Caſſia, 
Rhubarb, or double . Catholicon diſſolved in 
Whey. 

You muſt not bleed thoſe that are burly or re- 
plete, but only purge them with half an Ounce 
of the Tablets of Diacarthamy, or with two 
Ounces of diſſolved Manna in a Decoction of 


Sage or Thyme; they may after Dinner chew as 
much Rhubarb as a Prench Bean. 

SYCOMORE, or the Agyptian Fig-tree, in La- 
tin Sycomorns, a Tree that has very thick Leaves, 
like thoſe of the Mulberry Tree: It produces 
Fruit along the Stock three or four times a Year, 
reſembling wild Figs, though of a much {ſweeter 
Taſte, and without any Seeds within them; you 
muſt ſcrape the Tree to make them ripen, and 
others immediately come on in the Room of 
them. The Wood is very black, tho' it contains 
much Milk in it; the Branch you cut off of it 
remains always green: It grows in Ægypt, in the 
Ifle of Rhodes, and in Sia. 

It's ſaid that the Fruit of the Sycomore-tree is 
good to open the Body, but that it yields no 
Nouriſhment, and 1s not good for the Stomach ; 
that it has in ſome ſort the ſame Virtue as the 
Mulberry, but that it is ſomewhat moiſter and 
colder. In the Beginning of the Spring, they 
draw a Juice from the Bark of this Tree, which 
they gather with ſome Wool or with a Spunge ; 
they dry it, and then make Troches of it, which 
they keep in an earthen Pot; but it will ſoon 
have a muſty Smell. This Juice has an emolli- 
ent Virtue, it conſolidates Wounds, and is ſome- 
times apply'd outwardly againſt the Biting or 
Stinging of Adders, and againſt Pains in the Sto- 
mach, ariſing from a great Cold. 

SYCOMORE, 1n Latin Acer Majus, one of 
the Maples; in more Repute for its Shade than 
the Tree deſerves ; for the Honey-dew Leaves 
which fall early, turn to Mucilage and noxious 
Inſects, putrify with the firſt Moiſture of the 
Seaſon, and ſpoil our Walks. | 

This Tree is raiſed by Keys, as ſoon as ripe; 
they come up the firſt Spring: They are alſo pro- 
pagated by Roots and 22 in moiſt Ground, 
not over-wet or ſtiff, and are to be managed as 


other Nurſery- plants are. The German S)comore Soil; it delights in Moiſture an 


Trenchers, Cart and Plough Timber, and — 
much inferior to A. This Tree being wann 
ed, bleeds a great Part of the Year, and Sl have 
quor emulates that of the Birch. L flow 
SYLLABUB, aFood many in our County li; ee 
extremely well, and is uſually prepared 9 Year. 
ing a Pint of Canary or White-wine, 2 95 11 
Roſemary, and Nut meg grated, the Juice afl Suck 
mon, and fome of the Peel, with Sugar; whip! 
put together in a Pot all Night, and cover it : e 
the Morning take a Pint of Cream, and x Pin Slips 
and a half of new Milk; then take out the Ieh 
mon-peel, Roſemary and Nutmeg, and ſqui 1 ſha 
your Milk and Cream into the Pot, with an h beit 
ſtrument, called by ſome a Wooden Cop, Root 
| There are other ways of 5 and ſm css 
uſe Red Wine to make their Hllabnb; but eme 
you would have whipt Syabub, take half To 1k 
of Rheniſh or White-wine, which put into voc 
Pint of Cream, with the Whites of three Eggs Fo 
ſeaſon it with Sugar, and beat it as you do nou" 
cream, with Birch Rods: Take off the Prat ed by 
as it riſes, and put it into the Pot, doing fo Hb 0! 
it be beaten all into a Froth; let it ſtand twoc 
three Hours, till it ſettles, and it will eat a ! 
ogy. 00 
Take a Quart of Cream and boil it, let it u 59% 
till it is cold; then take a Pint of White. wine [f 
pare a Lemon thin, and ſteep the Peel in Leng 
Wine two Hours before you uſe it: To this Ves 
the Juice of a Lemon, and as much Sugar a nt 
make it very ſweet. Put all this together into et 
Baſon, and whisk it all one way till it is pre une 
thick; fill your Glaſſes, and keep it a Day SY 
fore you uſe it: It will keep good three or fo ſome 
Days: Let yourCream be full Meaſure, and u et 
Wine rather leſs. If you like it perfum'd, pi Ther 
in a Grain or two of Amber-greaſe. ary 
SYPHON, otherwiſe call'd a Crane, a T e 
or Pipe of Glaſs or Metal, which is uſually bu Ren. 
to an acute Angle; and having one Leg (hoſts * 
than the other, they are uſed frequently to an * 
oft Liquors, out of one Barrel or Veſſel into au 8 
ther, without raiſing the Lees or Dregs. Sol tin 
times Glaſs Tubes or Pipes, though ſtrait, 4 then 
call'd Syphons. 
SYRINGA, otherwiſe called the Pipe tine, aa 
Plant that ſhoots forth knotted Stalks from ! the 
Root, divided into Branches, adorn'd with obloni 4 
broad Leaves, ſomewhat indented on the Edges * 
one oppoſite to another, pointed at the End, ant thro? 
of a fine green : The Flowers grow at the Ext till + 
mities of theſe Branches, conſiſting of ſeven - 
Leaves of a round Form; the Style rites in the Par 
Cups, which turns to a Fruit like a Top, ſtick boil 
. * and ( il 
ing to the Cups, opening in four Parts, dot 
vided into four Cells full of Seeds. 1 pi 
This Shrub ſets off a Garden. very well, WY that 
commonly placed in the Borders of thole 91 
are large, where it forms a ſort of a Buſh, 1 town 
is a conſiderable Ornament to the Place V ey 
it ſtands. . dran Hoy 
The Syringa muſt be planted in a ub %% 4 
. uch 8s ay 
no fate 


is better than ours; however, ours is good for however, they ſometimes plant it in 
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ſo. and it thrives very well : If you wonld 
wwe the Hringa to bring forth a great many 
flowers, and Wood in abundance, you muſt not 
ſpare for digging, which ſhould be done thrice a 
"tis Shrub is multiply'd two ways, viz. by 
dockers and Branches, with Part of the Roots 
flit off with them : If you multiply them by 
gckers, you muſt always remember to let the 
Slips you intend to plant, have a little old Wood 
« the Extremity of them, and let them be ſet in 
\hady Place, and they will the ſooner ſhoot out 
teirfibres. If you would raiſe em by Slips with 


this Shrub, and having laid the Roots open, chuſe 
ſme of em that ſeem moſt likely to anſwer your 
Expetations z and let them be taken off with as 
nuch of the Roots joined to them as you can. 

Foraſmuch as Nature never brings forth her 
Produftions ſo beautifully as when ſhe is aſſiſt- 
el by Art; the Hringa, among other Shrubs, muſt 
te pruned, if you would have it look well, and 
ean agreeable Figure in a Garden : When 

ou prune it, you mult firſt take off all the dead 
Wood, then that which is worn out, and the 
Boughs that are ill placed. 

If there are ſome that out-ſhoot the reſt in 
Length, or others that ſtretch out too much on the 
des, they muſt be prun'd where they want it; 
and tho this Shrub delights chiefly in the Shade, 
jet it does not come on the worſe for having ſome- 
times a little Sun. 

SYRUP, a Compoſition, to which they give a 
me what thick Conſiſtence: It's made of Water, 
ct or Fat, or Tinctures of Fruits and Flowers. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Syrups, ſome being pre- 
pared only to pleaſe the Taſte, while others are 
made uſe of for the Preſervation of People's 
Health, or to reſtore it. 
* that are uſed to be drank and kept, are 
e, according to M. Chomell; who begins with 
the rap of Red Gooſeberries, and ſays, you muſt 
ae ſome of them, and ſuch a Quantity as you 
link fit; bruiſe them upon a Sieve into an ear- 
then Pot, which Pot you are afterwards to car- 
Y into a Cellar, and place it upon a Tun or 
in ſuch a manner, that it muſt not touch 
Ground, and ſo leave the Juice to work for 
de ſpace of three or four Days; after which, 
n 1t very gently into another earthen Pot 
tir aSteve, and then again thro a Straining- bag, 
ul the Liquor becomes very clear; then take 
pur Pounds of Sugar, put it into a Confectioner's 
bo” moiſten it with Water to make it melt, 

Ut to a Caramel, and take great Care it does 
uot burn to: And when it is brought to this 
Fl Put to it two Paris Pints of Gooſeberries 
be very clear, and manage your Scummer 

b that the boiled Sugar do not ſtick to the Bot- 
* ſuffer it to reſt a Moment, and after that, 
How. "Pon a good Fire, and make it boil faſt : 
I _ take great Care that it do not boil 
bauch, and to ſcum it well as long as it is 
take To know when it is enough, you muſt 

tee or four Drops in a Spoon, which 


— — 


you are to drop one after another into a Glaſs of 
Water; and when, thro' the Water, they fall into 
the Bottom of the Glaſs, without diſſolving but 
a very little, take the Syrup off, and let it grow 


cold; then bottle it up, and keep it as long aa 


you judge convenient. 

Syrups of Cherries and Rasberries are made in 
the ſame manner as that of Gooſeberries, except 
ing that you are not to lay them by to work. 

To prepare Syrup of Apricocks : Take thoſe 
that are very ripe, and to the Quantity of ſix 
Pounds, cut them into Bits, and then put three 
or four Faris Pints of Water to them, let them 


Roots, you muſt form a Circle about the Foot off boil well together, till they are almoſt enough z 


ſuffer the Stuff to grow half cold, and ftrain it 
thro' a Sieve: Then take the Water or Liquor, 
1 through a Straining- bag, and put it into a 

an, with four Pounds of Sugar melted in this 
Water, which you muſt boil till it becomes a 
Hrup, and that a Drop of it ſinks to the Bottom 
of a Glaſs of Water. You muſt take Care in the 
Boiling to ſcum it well, and when that is over, 
let it grow cold, and bottle it, that you may uſe 
it according to your Occaſions, 

To make Syrup of Grapes: Take green Grapes, 
pound them readily, and put them into a Sieve, 
and fo in an earthen Veſſel; preſs the groſs Sub- 
ſtance very well on the Sieve, and readily paſs 
it thro' a Straining-bag, and fo manage it till it 
becomes clear or bright : After which, put it in- 
to a Pan with four Pounds of Sugar, which you 
muſt melt and boil to a pretty good Conſiſtence, 
and ſomewhat near to Caramel, but not quite 
ſo; afterwards take two Paris Pints of the faios 
of green Grapes well ſtrain'd, which you are to put 
into the Pan where the Sugar 1s, and haſten the 
Boiling thereof, for fear it ſhould grow yellow. 
You muſt take care that the Drop of all the fore- 
mention'd Syrups, which you let fall into the Glaſs 
of Water, do not fall quite plum, and ſo diſperſe 
in the Bottom of the Glaſs. | 

To make Syrup of Lemons Take three 
Pounds of the Juice of ſharp Lemons, let it be 
clear, well purify'd and newly ſqueez d, and fix 
Pounds of the beſt refined Sugar, and make a 


Syrup of them according to the following In- 


ructions. The Ancients were of Opinion, that 
a Doſe of the acid Juices of Fruits ſhould be 
larger than that of Sugar, and that the ſame 
Juices required long Boiling, as well to conſume 
part of their Moiſture, which they took to be 


ſuperfluous, as to come to the Conſiſtence requi- 


ſite for the Syrups to be made of them; from 


this Conſideration it was, that they boiled their 


Tuices a long time. It's not to be doubted, but 
that the acid Juices that are evaporated partly in 
a Glaſs Veſſel by a Bath Marie, do loſe ſome of 
their Aquoſity 3 and that what remains in the 
Veſſel will become more acid than the Juice 
was before that watry Part 1s But 
beſides that, it is not always neceſſary we ſhould 
ſeek for this extraordinary Acidity ; the Juices 
loſe their Beauty by this boiling, and become 
leſs cooling; beſides, . the 2 art is not uſe- 
leſs in the Compoſition of theſe Juices, ſince it 
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Pound of Juice to two Pounds of Sugar; 

cauſe Aſtringency is that which i nn 
ſought for in this Syrup, it will be he 10 
Quantity of the Juice ſhould be equal to that 
the Sugar, to the end that the Juice, finding i 
ſelf concentred, and diveſted of the greateſt Bir 
of its ſuperfluous Humidity by the Boiling, ( 
Thing neceſſary to bring it to the Conſiſtence, 
a Syrup) it renders it more aſtringent, and fit 
ter for the Purpoſes for which it is Prepared 
You mult therefore take an equal Quantity gf 
very fine Sugar, and of very clear Quince-juice 
put them together into an earthen glazed pd 
and boil them over a ſmall Fire to a good Can. 
ſiſtence of Syrup ; then take the Veſſel off the 
Fire, and when the Syrup is half cold, aroma: 
tize it as before directed. 


is very cooling, and that the Acids, by a Junc- 
tion with it, are convey'd more commodiouſly 
to the remote Parts, and without injuring, by 
their Acrimony, thoſe thro' which they ought to 


aſs. 

And foraſmuch as Syrups, which are only 
made of acid Juices and Sugar, do not require 
quite ſo thick a Conſiſtence as other Syrups, 
they ought not to be continued long upon the 
Fire, for fear of ſpoiling them. The Deſcripti- 
on of this Syrup may ſerve for an Example for all 
other Syrups, made of the acid Juices of Fruits and 
Sugar. 

This Syrup may be prepared two ways: One 
is, to take ſix Pounds of Powder. ſugar, that is 
very white, and well dry'd; it muſt be clarify'd 


with Whites of Eggs, and with ſix Pounds of 
Spring- water; boil it on a moderate Fire, till 
it be brought to the Conſiſtence of a ſolid Elec- 
tuary well boil'd; then taking it off the Fire, 


mix therewith three Pounds of Lemon- juice well | 


purify'd, and ſtir the Syrup with a wooden Stick 
till it be almoſt cold: The other is done, by put- 
ting three Pounds of Lemon-juice well purity'd 
into a glaz'd earthen Veſſel, and diſſolve therein 
ſix Pounds of fine Sugar reduced into Powder; 
and ſtir the whole with a wooden Peſtle, till the 
Sugar is well diſſolv'd and incorporated with the 
Juice: Continue ſtirring it off the Fire in the 
fame manner as the firſt Syrup. In the mean 
time, you muſt, in _—_— this and all other 
Syrups that are compos'd of acid Juices, forbear 
the uſe of any Veſlel that is not made of Glaſs 
or glaz d Earth. 

The Virtue of the Syrup of Lemons is to cool 
and moiſten very much; it quenches Thirſt, and 
ſenſibly allays the Burning of bi lious Fevers: It 
ſtrengthens the Stomach and the Intrails, that are 
weaken'd thro' the hot Intemperature of the Hu- 
mours, and reſiſts Corruption and a bad Air. It 
is goed againſt Worms, Poiſon, and contagious 
and epidemical Diſtempers: The Doſe is from 


half an Ounce to an Ounce in a Glaſs of Barley- 


Water, or ſome other Liquor; it ſerves for a Ba- 
ſis in ſome Compoſitions, and they mix it with 
medicinal Potions. 
Other Syrups may be prepar'd in the ſame 
manner; as the Syrups of Pomegranates, Gooſe- 
berries, Barberries, and the like. 
To prepare Syrup of Quinces Take two 
Pounds of their Juice, when it is ſettled and ve- 
ry clear, and as much of the fineſt Sugar, put 
the whole into an earthen glaz'd Pot upon a clear 
Fire, and let them be boil'd to the Conſiſtence of 
a Syrup ; then take off the Pot, and ſuffering the 
Jyrup to row half cold, add to it, if you think 
t, two Drops of the Oil of Cinnamon, and as 
much of Clove, incorporated with a little Sugar 
pulveriz'd: And thus you will have Quince- 
Hrup, which is much approved of for its good 
Effects. | 
If you would prepare a Syrup that has not 
ſo much Quince-Juce therein, and conſequently 
is not ſo aſtringent, you may do it in the ſame 


ſtrengthen the Weaknefles of the Stomach, help 


The Syrup of Quinces has the Virtue t& 


Digeſtion, creates an Appetite, digeſts ill Hu- 
mours, and puts them into a Diſpoſition to be 
expell'd: It ſtrengthens the Bowels, and is uſed 
with Succeſs in Dyſenteries, Diarrheas, and all 
Sorts of Looſeneſſes of the Body, cauſed by ſhap 
Humours, or the Weaknefs of the Parts, The 
Doſe is commonly an Ounce; you may takeit 
by itſelf in a Spoon, or mix'd in Petions, or Bar 
ley-water for your common Drink. 

To make Syrup of Maiden-hair 3 Take hal 
a Pound, or more, of the Leaves of Maiden. hat, 
well freed from their Branches, and a Pound « 
Powder, or fine Sugar; pound the whole fora 
quarter of an Hour in a Marble-mortar, and put 
this Conſerve into an earthen Pot: Take a C 
pine and a half of common Drinking-water, fo 
Ounces of this Conſerve, a Pound and a half af 
fine Sugar, and the White of an Egg; beat the 
whole together, and boil it ſlowly upon a Fireto 
the Conſiſtence of a $;,rup, which you are to fin 
and keep for Uſe. 
Hrup of Violets is rather a Drink than Phy: 
ſick : It is thought proper to inſert the Comp 
ſition thereof in this Place, tho' it ſhould ſeem 
as if it ought rather to be ranged amongf l. 
quid Comfitures : But becauſe they do not make 
liquid Comfits of Violets, and that this Artick 
cannot ſo eaſily be found in this Work, it has 
been thought proper to give it Room under the 
Head Syrup. | 
There are two Ways of preparing this 93 
one is, to pound in a Stone-mortar a Pound ot 
thereabouts of the Flowers of Violets pre 
as for a Conſerve, put the Maſs into a {trong 
Linnen-cloth, that can withſtand the Prels, 
ſo all the Juice of the Violets may be ſqueet! 
out: If the Violets are freſh gather'd, you | 2 
from this Pound extract above a Quarter ©! 
Pound. While you are pounding and ſtrainin 
this, boil a Pound of fine Sugar to the * 
ſiſtence of a Conſerve; take it off the Fire, = 
fer the Walm to be over, and then by littl the 
little pour in this Juice, and keep Rum | 
Pan all over: When it is cold, put it up in a 
Bottles, cork them well, and put folt Wax P 
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The other Way 1s to pound the Flowers, and 
put them into a Straining-Cloth, and pour the 


Sugar, that has been boiled not quite fo much 


as into a Conſerve, upon them, and by de- 
tees, while this is doing, let another cruſh or 
ſqueeze the Violets with a wooden Spoon, to 
reſs out the Juice, which muſt be received in- 
to an Earthen glazed Pot; and when you have 
done ſtraining thus, put the Cloth into a Preſs, 
that nothing may be loſt: Let the whole be 

ite cold, and then bottle it as before directed. 


theſe Violets into a Stove to be dry'd, that no- 
thing may be loſt, and the ſame will be pleaſant 
enough to eat. 

Very good Syrup of Violets may be made 
by infuſion 4 ſo may alſo good Syrups be made 
of pale Roſes, Peach-Flowers, and many o- 
thers. | 
There are ſeveral Syrnps prepared to reftore 
Health, or to preſerve it; you 7 if you 
would have a Syrup againſt a Defluxion pro- 


Brandy, four Ounces of Sugar, and two Drachms 
of Cinnamon; let them infuſe for four Hours, 
and if you would give them a Tincture, the 
thickeſt Wine is the beſt; and to give it a 
good Smell, infuſe, for a whole Night, four 
Grains of Musk or Ambergreaſe, and pour 
two or three Drops of it upon the Compoſi- 
tion, 

A Syrup for thoſe who are, as it were, at the 
Print of Death, and unable to recover, is to take 
ſome Roſe-water, the ſame Quantity of Queen 
of Hungary's Water, and ſome Sugar-candy, which 
you muſt melt over a {mall Fire; of which they 
make a Syrup, which being mix'd with ſome 
Cinnamon-water, works Miracles on Perſons in 
Extremity. | 

To have Syrup of Succory compounded with 
Riubarb ; Take ſome whole Barley-corns, the 
Roots of Smallage, Fennel, and Aſparagus, 
with ſome white crude Tartar, of each two 
Ounces; two Leaves of Succory, Dandelion, En- 
Uve or Scariole, ſmooth Sow-thiſtle, common 
Lettice and Sage, making choice of that which 
has prickly Points like Thorns, Liver-wort, Fu- 
mitory and Hops, of each one Handful ; Mai- 
den-hair of Montpelier, black Venus-hair, com- 
mon Maiden-hair, Ceterach or Scale-fern, ſcra- 


Wi Ped Liquoriſh, Conqueret-berries, and Dadder- 
* Ned, of each ſix Drachms: Boil all theſe In- 

Metients, according to the Rules of Pharmacy, 
oy mn ten Pounds of Spring-water, till a third is 
| 7 onſumed ; then ſtrain and preſs the groſs Sub- 
ur ance of the Decoction, which you are to clarify 


with the White of an Egg among ſix Pounds of 
108555 giving it a midd ing Boiling, between a 
| and ſolid Electuary. At the ſame time that 
you do theſe things, infuſe upon hot Aſhes, in an 

then Pot, glazed on the Inſide, and cover'd 
well for four and twent Hours, ſix Ounces of 
590d Rhubarb, and fix Drachms of Spikenard, 
8 722 ſmall, with an Ounce of White Tar- 


ontpelier pulveriz d, in three Pounds of 


They put the Dregs and groſs Subſtance of 


ceeding from a cold Cauſe : Take a Pound of |h 


| diſtiI'd Succory-waterz boil 'em afterwards a 
little, next ſtrain and preſs the Decoction, after 
which clarify the ſtrain'd Liquor with the White 
of an Egg among four Ounces of fine Sugar, to 
max 1t with the Syrup you have made, and boil 
the whole together to a good Conſiſtence : You 
muſt keep it carefully, becauſe it is of great uſe 
in Phyſick. | | | 

There is indeed no Syrup more uſed in all 
Places, than this of compounded Succory is; you 
have alſo a gone > = given of it in all Diſpen- 
faries, tho” in a different manner, according to 
the various Sentiments of Authors: But our Au- 
thor has added Tartar to the Compoſition of this, 
as well as of ſeveral other Syrups, that it may 
ſufficiently penetrate the Simples, and the bet- 
ter impart Virtue to the Water, in order to 
ſtop, their volatile Particles, and prevent Diſſi- 
pation. 

They begin the Decoction of the Simples with 
whole and well-fed Barley, which they boil with 
the pounded Tartar, in fix Pounds of Water, for 

alf an Hour and upwards then they add there» 
to the Roots of the Smallage, Fennel and Aſpa- 
ragus, freed from their Rind and Core, and 
well chopt or bruiſed ; they boil them for half an 
Hour, and afterwards add the Coqueret-berries 
bruiſed, and the chop'd Herbs, which they boil 
amongſt the reſt for a Quarter of an Hour and 
upwards; after which, they add the mundified 


Maiden-hair, which had been : reſerved ; and 
having given them ſome Walms together, they 
take the Decoction off the Fire, and after they 
have ſtrain'd, preſs'd, clarify'd, and boil'd it, as 
before, over a moderate Fire, till it comes to 
the Conſiſtence of Syrup, this is what is call'd 
the Syrup of Succory made without Rhubarb, 
But if you would have it compounded with Rhu- 
barb, the Boiling muſt be continued, as alread 
mention'd, till it comes to a Conſiſtence that is 
between a ſoft Electuary and that which is ſo- 
lid: And in caſe, upon the Junction of the & 
rup and the other Liquor, it be not thick enough, 
it muſt have more pap 

There are thoſe who reſerve part of their De- 
coction to infuſe Rhubarb and Spikenard there- 


dy charged with the Virtue of ſeveral Simples, 
13 not in a Condition to receive a-new that of 
Rhubarb and Spikenard, and that of neceſſity 
a good part thereof muſt be left in the Dregs; 
there is good Reaſon to think, that the Succory- 
water, here deſcribed, is much better, ſince it 
is not embarraſs'd with any extraneous Vir- 
tue, and poſſeſſes nothing but what is natural 
to it. | 
As to the Virtues of this Syrup compounded 
with Rhubarb ; ſome have call'd it the Balm 
of the Liver and the Spleen, becauſe it power- 
fully removes their Obſtructions, as well as thoſe 
of the Pancreas and Meſentery. ; 
It is good for the Jaundice, an ill Habit of 
Body, and to ſoften and diſſipate Hardneſs, and 
| Swellings of the Belly, which fometimes befal 
Mmmmmm Children, 


and bruiſed Liquoriſh, the Dadder- Seed and 


in; but if it be conſider'd, that a Liquor alrea- 
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Children, by reaſon of ſome Obſtructions, or 
from Worms: They make uſe of it with good 
Succeſs in Apozems, made for diſpoſing ill Hu- 
mours to be purged away, particularly bilious 
ones, and for opening the Paſſages that are neceſſa- 
for Evacuation. It's purgative, eſpecially when 
compounded with Rhubarb, which is the Reaſon 
that they ſometimes preſcribe it alone to young | 


Children, and that at other times they mix it [foot ; Take a Pound and a half of theſe Flowers 


with purging Infuſions, eſpecially in Diarrheas, 
Lienteries, Bloody-fluxes, and other bilious Diſ- 


it, that in evacuating bad Humours, it fortifies 
all the Parts of the lower Part of the Belly ; the 
common Doſe 1s from one Ounce to two, 

Thoſe who deſire to have ſimple Syrup of Suc- 
cory, may prepare it with an equal Part of fine 
Sugar, and the Juice of Succory well 1 
by lying by, and let them be clarify'd together 
with the White of an Egg, and boil'd to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Syrup. 

Syrup of 7uj ubes. To compoſe this Syrup, take, 
7. Sixty 7ujubes; 2. cleanſed Barley, Liquoriſh, 
and Maiden-hair of Montpelier, of each one Ounce, 
3. a Handful of freſh Violets ; 4. the Seeds of 
Mallows, Quince, white Poppy, Sthelon, and 
Lettice, of each three Drachms : Boil the whole, 
according to the Rules of Pharmacy, in ſix 
Pounds of common Water ; then ſtrain the De- 
coction, and clarify it with the White of an Egg 
amongſt three Pounds of Sugar; give it after- 
wards a Boiling, and the Conſiſtence of common 
Srups. 

"Should a Decoction be made of the Medica- 
ments preſcribed for this Hrup, without having 
any regard to the viſcous Subſtance of the Seeds, 
and without purſuing the Method which ought 
to be obſerv'd in the Decoction, you may make 
it ſo viſcous, that the Syrup made thereof cannot 
be in a Condition to laſt long: It would ſtill laſt 
a ſhorter Time, and its Conſiſtence would be 
leſs regular, if, according to the Uſage of the 
Ancients, you ſhould add to it ſome Gum-traga- 
canth ; ſeeing three Drachms of this Gum would 
be capable to give this Syrup the Conſiſtence of 


a Loch, and would not hinder it to be tranſpa- | 


rent: But, according to the Method here pre- 
ſcribed, the Virtue of the Medicines will not 
fail to be found in this Syrup, and it will have a 
very fine Conliſtence. | 

As to the Operation z you muſt boil the Bar- 
ley in ſix Pounds of Water, over a ſmall Fire, 
for a good half Hour, in an earthen glaz'd Pot, 
then adding thereto the Juſubes chopped, boil 
them for a Quarter of an Hour and upwards ; then 
add the ſcraped and bruiſed Liquoriſh, chopp'd 
Maiden-hair, and bruiſed Seeds, and when you 
have given them ſome Walms, add the freſh 
Violets, and plunge 'em into the Decoction, and 
at the fame Time take the Pot off the Fire; and 
when the Decoction is grown a little cold, ſtrain 
it, and having clarify'd it with the White of an 
Egg, as before, boil it over a ſmall Fire, to the 
Conliſtence of a Syrup. 


of an Egg amongſt four Pounds of fine Sugar, 


Coughs, and are ſubject to Defluxions on th 
Lungs; for it N the Phlegm, by qualifyin: 
its Acrimony, and helps Expectoration ; het 
commonly take it alone in a Spoon, from halt 
an Ounce to an Ounce; they may alſo difſolye 
it in pectoral Ptiſans, in Fajubes and Apozens 
and mix it in Loches. 5 
To have a ſimple Syrup of the Flowers of Colts. 


newly gather'd, put them into an earthe 

glazed on the Inſide, and pour nine Pounds ? 
Spring- water boiling upon them, then cover the 
Pot, and let them digeſt upon hot Aſhes for the 
ſpace of twelve Hours; at the Expiration of 
which, let the Infuſion have ſome Walms, then 
{train and ſqueeze it. That you may put it 
back into the ſame Pot upon a like Quantit 
of freſh Flowers of Colts fat, let them infaſ 
together, and afterwards have ſome Walms, train 
and preſs the whole as at firſt, and this being 
done, clarify your ſtrain'd Liquor with the White 


and boil it on a fmall Fire, after the Manner ct 
Syrups. 

The Property of this Syrup, is to cut and looſen 
the viſcous Phlegm that is in the Trachea Arte- 
rialis, and the Lungs, by which means an Aſthme- 
tick Patient will be much relieved, and ſuch as 
have incumber'd Paſlages of Reſpiration : It is 
taken alone in a Spoon by Intervals, and at Times 
long before or after Meals, from two Drachms 
to half an Ounce; it is alſo mix'd with Loches 
and pectoral Ptiſans. 

We proceed to the compound Syrup of Colts-fut; 
for which the Ingredients are, 1. half a Found df 
the Roots of Colts-foot : 2 Leaves and Flowersof 
the ſame Plant, of each four Handfuls : 3. Two 
Handfuls of the Maiden-hair of Montpelier : 4. 
One Ounce of Liquoriſh : 5. Five Pounds d 
Spring-water. The Diverſity of the Subſtance 
of the Simples that enter into the Compoſition 
of this Syrup, require different Degrees of Both 
ing; ſo that they muſt not be infuſed not 
boiled together at the ſame Time, at leaſt unlel 
1 would forego the chief Rules of Pharmacy, 

y which we are taught to begin with the Infur 
ſions and Decoctions of the moſt ſolid Medicine 


till the Leaves are ready; then you 72 1 
or half an 


Pounds of fine Sugar, and boil it ever! 


This Syrup relieves Perſons that have dry 


muſt 
But it ho 
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wiled a little more than the common Syrups, 
ne of the Viſcoſity of the Colts foot. 
y aſcribe ſome Virtues to the compound 

\ of Colts-foot, as they do to the former 2 
* but it operates, however, with more Vi- 
” becauſe of the Junction of the Leaves and 
«+ of Colts foot, and the Liquoriſh and Mai- 
| hair therein: It is, moreover, ſomewhat more | 
bpreeable to the Taſte; however, the Doſe and 
es are almoſt the ſame. 

np for Aſtbma's. The Ingredients are, 1. Two 
"ces of cleanſed Barley: 2. Root of Lagwort 
katter-bur, Elecampane, Smallage, Fennel, 
worin. Raiſins of the Sun clear'd of their 
nes, of each an Ounce and a half: 3. A Dozen 
Dates, clear'd in the ſame manner as the Rai- 
s: 4 Jujubes and Sebeſts, thirty of each: 
leaves of Colts-foot, Lungwort, the Tops of 
op, white Horehound, and Maiden-hair of 
ntpelier, of each an Handful : 6. The Grains or 
of Anniſe and Cotton, of each half an Ounce : 


Flowers of Colts-foot and Cats-foot, of each tize, when it is cold, by mixin 


a Handful, ; 
Let the Barley be boiled for half an Hour in 
ne Pounds of Water, and after you have added 
e Roots of Lagwort, Elecampane, Smallage 
jd Fennel to it, they being firſt well cleanſed 
uchopt, and having boil'd all for half an Hour 
pre, put in the ſtoned Dates chopt with the 
mubes, Sebeſts and Raiſins of the Sun, and 
hen they have been boiled for about a Quarter 

an Hour with the reſt put in the chopt 
lerbs, which muſt be boiled alſo for a Quarter 

an Hour, and then add the Liquoriſn and 
uſed Seeds, Maiden-hair and Flowers; and af- 
t ſome Walms, take the Decoction off the 
re, and being half cold ſtrain it; then clari- 
ſing the Liquor with the White of an Egg in 
re Founds of fine Sugar, boil it on a ſmall Fire 
the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, and when it is 
pid, aromatize it with a Drop of Anniſe Oil, 
(two Drops of Cinnamon Oil, and incorpo- 
le it with about a Pound and a half of fine Su- 
reduced into Powder. | 

2 has the Virtue to cut and looſen a 
aid, viſcous and tenacious Phlegm in the Breaſt, 
id all the Parts which ſerve Reſpiration ; it 
leres aſthmatick Perſons, and thoſe who have 
ueterate Coughs; for it opens the Paſlages, and 


mes way for the Diſcharge of the Phlegm, 


ich incumbers them: It's a true Balm for the 
maſts of old People; a Spoonful of it is uſually 
Feen at a time, at all Hours of the Day and 
git, but not near the time of Meals; and it 
uo de continued, or the Uſe of it renewed, as 


re is Occaſion. 


*forative or Tortoiſe Syrnp. I. Take a Pound 
7A Fleſh of a Land Turtle: 2. Eight Ounces 
Da ay-fiſh : 3. Cleanſed Barley, and Pulps of 
5 and Raiſins of the Sun, of each two Oun- 
7 Jujubes and Sebeſts, of each a Dozen: 
4 n Ounce of Liquoriſh : 6. Nuts or Ker- 
te "up "ine-apples and Piſtachoes cleanſed; 
G of Baſtard-ſaffron, Melon-Cucumber, 

and the Flowers of Nenuphar and Vio- 


lets, of each half an Ounce: 7. Seed of Lettice 
and white Poppy, of each two Drachms, 
As to the Operation, Take the Fleſh of the 
Land: tortoiſe, ſeparate it from the Bones, Skin 
and Entrails; and for the Cray-fiſh, waſh them 
well, and put them into an earthen glazed Pot, 
with two Ounces of the Barley; pour ſix Pounds 
of Spring Water upon them, and having cover- 
ed the Pot well, boil the whole over a ſmall 
Fire for the ſpace of two Hours, then add the 
Fruits, after they have been cleanſed and cut; 
boil them with the reſt for a quarter of an 
Hour or thereabouts, then add the Pine-apple 
Kernels, Piſtachoes, and bruiſed Seeds, and af- 
ter them the Liquoriſh and Nenuphar Flowers, 
and laſt of all thoſe of Violets; and when you 
have given them ſome Walms, take the Pot from 
off the Fire. When the Decoction is a little cool, 
ſtrain it, and clarifying it with the White of an 


Egg in three Pounds of Roſe-ſugar, boil it to the 


Conſiſtence of a Syrup, which you muſt aroma- 


therewith ſix 
Drops of the diſtill'd Oil of Anniſe, incorporated 
ig an Ounce of fine Sugar reduced into Pow- 
er. 

This Syrup ought not to be prepared, but 
when there is particular Occaſion for it, and 
for the Uſe of ſome Patient that ſtands in need 
of it, becauſe it will not keep long: It's Vir- 
tues are very conſiderable: It's recommended 
for the Recovery of Perſons who are dry'd up 
and attenuated by long Sickneſs, or ſome ſlow 
Fever: It often relieves ſuch as are Phthiſical, 
and has recovered thoſe that have been waſted 
with deep Conſumptions; for it moiſtens, cools 
and extinguiſhes unnatural Heat: They uſe it 
between Meals; the Doſe is from half an Ounce 
to an Ounce. It ſhould be long and pretty 
frequently taken: It _ alſo be mixed in 
Juleps or Emulſions, as they do by other Sy- 
rups. 

im of Nenuphar, or Water Lilly: You muſt 
chuſe only the white Parts of the Flowers, and 
weigh two Pounds of them; put them into a 
glazed earthen Pot, that has a narrow Mouth, 
and pour upon them nine Pounds of boiling Wa- 
ter, plunging the Flowers well in the Water, 
and when you have well cover'd the Pot, put 1t 
upon hot Aſhes for four and twenty Hours 3 then 
having given the Infuſion ſome Walms, ſtrain it 
and pour it hot upon a freſh and equal Quanti- 
ty of the Flowers put into the ſame Pot, and hav- 
ing covered it, repeat the Infuſion, Boiling and 
Straining; then clarify the Liquor with the 
White of an Egg in four Pounds of fine Sugar, 
and boil them to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, 
and at the End of the Boiling add ſome of the 
Juice of Pomegranate, that is clear and fine, 
thereto. This Infuſion ought to be boiled a lit- 
tle more than others, that the,Viſcoſity thereof 
may not ſpoil it. 

his Syrup cools and moiſtens much, and 
hence it is that they uſe it much in continual 
and intermitting Fevers; it qualifies the Bile, 
and allays the Head-ache proceeding there- 
Mmmm m m 2 from : 


from: It alſo quenches Thirſt, and the Heat of of 5 * 
_ . LN takes away as Paſſion which bitter. r Colour, and ; ia — 
es ſuch a Ravage in our Bodies: It provokes | Take ; =. 
1 _—_ _ is a Remedy for the Heat of the |they are full 1 cd theſe Berries y this 
: e - 12 — the Humours, and blunts the [glazed earthen Pot upon h jag an macerate j - 
xa rar Fan 0 em. It may be given by itſelf, three Hours; ſtir them from ny, for tw, of 
they comm l WY XA Ounce and — half; but ſa wooden Ladle, that they m ah ill E 
nuf only diſſolve it in diſtill'd Waters, fequally heated; then havi 5 every where 7) 
ions or Decoctions, in the form of aſthem, take ſi ; ng Kram d and pref 
Julep. , ix Pounds of their Juice P or at 
Simple Syrup of Appl Tak Pounds of fine Sugar; boil them toget] ey are V 
of the Talc 7 779 pples. Take two Pounds ſſame Fire to the Conſiſtence of S brtber on el 
four ii 5 ef n Apples, and |the Pot, and having N 9 24 other 
into & ot 4 wa ugar pulveriz d, put them it to grow cold, aromatize it ch glue A 
3 "us, ive * en Pot upon a {mall Fire, the diſtilled Oil of Cinnam wy four Drops "oF 
orated L * 4 ere till they are well incor-|Quantity of Clove, incorpor was, and the fu he | 
Hern . The reduced to the Conſiſtence of a fand a half of fine Sugar 5 rp with an Gy ne 
x 5 : The preparing of this Hrup is like to that then put up the Hrn A * noe into Powe x 
” a of Lemons. They may alſo ſerve for your Uſe. een ＋ 
the ode = ſeveral ſimple Syrups, which have] This Hrup powerfull * 
8 3 3 Fruit for the Baſis, as thoſe of throughout the whole Haba of h the Seri three 
ere — wary, Gooleberries, Rasberries, make uſe of it in Cachexies : 1 te 
ud * 1 and others, of which Joints, but more particula ly f. wet & p! 
. 0 in 4 neceſſary to give a Deſcription watery Dropſies and — AP wi the Cur t 
A bs, tht it 5 obſerve as to the Juice off mon Doſe is from half an 00 „ nic 
e 5 ! it ous t to be expoſed to the Heat [they take it by itſelf in a 8 & "0 O08 ſuict 
off 3 *F 4 it, and then gently poured |with Decoctions, or other —— or elle mix toe! 
hes Par th: — „before it is put into the Pot] Syrup of Mint. Take freſh Mint aneh, A 
2 | muſt pound oe 
Many 1 fe wo may alſo be eaſily pre- os Looks 5 TW arts * ke 
ago" kc e Aſſiſtance of Fire. If you] Juice, which you mult fine b ED va ſuict 
ices 2 the nag ages _ er Conliſtence of an a 
8 , u , . ' | 
— the Back of a new Hair-ſieve, in . reer, 3 eee Spirit of Mint, drawn by wa - 
N fam Baſon; having cover'd the Sieve] This Syrup ated oil Obſtructi _ 
: e : lices, you afterwards ſtrew as much|Diſtempers of the Stomach rations a 
pi ws 4 4 1 3 ay: : becomes| Heat, purifies the Blood, e bar 
| nels with themtclves ; Put a fg , ire 
e 
8 with Sugar: Cover the Sieve]ſ the Defects of the ficlt Ran cod nl 
whole lie b 4 or Bafon, and letting the. Enetick Syrup 10 pr th tak mn (Go 
Place y 11 7 Foe or three Pays in a cool] Pounds of the Juice . * Our l 4 ther 
: oy = WI | nd in the Bottom of the Baſon] Glaſs of Antimony : infuſe 4 era 0 , 15 
bar Lo and very agreeable Syrup, and of af and twenty Hours in Balu e, Ws 5 1 
80 Aue SK ond of and the fame is found to be|are moderately hot: Aft 9 bien 8 +) m 
333 e good Qualities that can be|Syrup muſt be boiled in” the ſens Ci * 
"Fes : 2 . the Bath ov 
20d bt ed Apples is_very cordial, and off of Sagar then wenge 7 with rev Dee BN 
n he s 1 of the Heart, the Oil of Cinnamon, incorporated with hu » (X 
3 V n on cl by Vapours that ariſe} Ounce of Sugar pulveriz d i Bo let it be kept i 
quenches > IL K all the noble Parts, a Glaſs Bottle that is well ſto t 2 a Jui 
Fevers: 'The allen the burning Heat of bilious| This Sup has the Virtue 7 ni ke Vomiting a. 
e * 1 with Decoctions, and other 3 W the Stomach of Te Pad Humour . 
Pinging S of Buc Kt horn M a Shrub, call which ſometimes ſtick faſt therein. After the Vc a 
; 2 | 5 7 2 ed g Bo) 
VV 
Leg, A tock is as thick as a Man's] not make the Patient vomit x; l but works on be 
an Peg any imes more; it bears ſeveral [ly by Stool. Note, that the Infuſion of the i 
of the eee 316 B d with Leaves like thoſe Juice, and Glaſs of Antimony, is made in 118 
neſs of well-grown its Berries are about the Big-| Juice of Quinces or Lemons Ph Sugar; but” 
firſt green, and 6 2 at inſtead of thoſe Juices, you make ul of Wine K 
nn which they 4 Peng will make you a little the more rea il : 
ſmall Cluſters wr banc ny grow, as it were, in| You muſt obſerve, we have inſerted he N 
Gs longiſh 3 b e. in them four, five or| none of the Prepar: 2 er Antimony, # m W 
riangular Seeds ; Their Juice 1s| © paration of Anti 775 — th 
| operates more gently and commodioully wm þ 
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is Grup 3 for it may be preſcribed to all make a cooling Drink upon any emergent Oc- - 


res and Ages, and even to ſucking Children 
ind old _— for thoſe Diſtempers ariſing 
rom Plenitude, particularly from a Heap of 
11 Humours lodged in the Stomach. 

The Doſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce, 
rat moſt an Ounce and a half, for thoſe who 
ne very robuſt 3 it's given in a Spoon by itſelf, 
xr elſe mixed with White-wine, Broth, or ſome 
ther Liquid. 

A Purging Syrup : Take ſome Capendu- apples, 
aut them into Quarters, in order to take out 


the Seeds, and pound 'em ſo that you may 


ure a Pint of Juice from them; pound an 
qual Quantity of Bugloſs and Borrage, in order 
b have a Chopine of their Juice, which you 
ne to mix with that of the Apples; give em 
three or four Walms, and take off the Scum, 
ind then adding to every Half-Setier an Ounce 
of pick'd Sena, let it ſteep for four and twen- 
ty Hours in the three Chopines of Juice; after 
which, take half a Pound of Sugar, and the 
luce of two large Lemons, and boil the whole 
together. 

An excellent Syrup to preſerve and recover 
Health, is to take eight Pounds of the Juice of 
the Herb Mercury, and four Pounds of the 
luce of Borrage and Bugloſs, and give them 
Boiling with a dozen Pounds of good Nar- 
ne Honey; ſtrain the whole together thro' a 
fraining-bag, the better to clarify it; after- 
yards put a quarter of a Pound of the Root of 
Gentian, and half a Pound of the Roots of 
Gaden-flag, both the one and the other being 
mt into Slices, to infuſe in three Chopines of 
good White-wine ; ſtir 'em often, ſtrain 'em 
Werwards thro' a Linnen-cloth, and mix the 
dining with the Juices and clarify'd Honey; 
then boil it to the Conſiſtence of a Syrap, 
which you muſt ſcum towards the latter End. 

The Virtue of this Syrup is ſuch, that who- 
ver takes a ſmall Spoonful of it faſting every 
Moming, he may be aſſur'd, according to M. 
onell, that as long as God ſhall pleaſe to let 


m live on the Earth, he will have no need 


a Phyſician or an Apothecary. 

Sp of Bell-grapes ; a Syrup made of their 
Juice, which muſt be clarify'd by leaving it 
b ſettle in the Sun, or before the Fire; four 

aces of it are ſufficient for a Pound of Su- 
u, which muſt attain to its blown Degree of 
ling, before the Juice is incorporated with 

| the Grapes are more ripe, a Syup may 

* made of them, according to the Method 

reatter laid down for Mulberries. 

Syrup of Cherries ; a liquid Subſtance, which 
Ly Prepared in the following manner: 

2. Quarts of the Juice of Cherries be firſt 
* W de Straining- bag, in order to cleanſe 
Ich 18 


tber the 1; 
and a Nite Caſes, and then put to it a Pound 


Vo I. II. 


— 


caſion. 


Otherwiſe, according to the firſt Method of 
ordering the Hrup of Mulberries, which ſee 
below, you need only bruiſe the Cherries, and 
throw 'em into Sugar that has attain'd its blown 
Quality; ſo that after ten or twelve Boilings, 
all may be poured into a Sieve, ſet over ſome 
Veſſel; to receive the Syrup. 2 

Moreover, having cauſed the Cherries to 
caſt their Juice, by preſling 'em in a Copper- 
Pan over the Fire; this Juice may likewiſe be 

ut into blown Sugar, and let it blow till it 
ecomes pearl'd. 

Syrup of Clove-Gilliflowers ; a ſort of a Li- 
quid, for which having provided the beſt ſort 
of Clove-gilliflowers, of a lively red Colour, 
weigh out three Pounds of thoſe that are well 
pick'd, and put em into an Earthen Veſſel with 
a narrow Mouth, varniſhed on the Inſide ; then 
pour in nine Quarts of Spring-Water boiling 
hot, and dip the Flowers with a wooden Spa- 
tula in the Water; cover the Pot well, and ſet 
it over the hot Embers for the ſpace of an 
Hour, at the Expiration of which, the Infuſion 
muſt have a little Boiling, in order to be ſtrain'd 
and ſqueez d. It muſt alſo be heated again, 
and poured hot upon three Pounds of freſh 
Flowers put into the ſame Veſſel. This Liquor 
1s to be mingled with ſix Pounds of good 
Sugar, boil'd till it becomes pearl'd, and clarify'd 
with the White of an Egg; the whole Meſs 
afterwards muſt be poured into a Sieve, and 
ſet over an Earthen Pan, or elſe ſtrain'd thro” 
a fine Linnen-cloth. 

This Syrup has an admirable Efficacy againſt 
any Infection of the Air, and malignant Fevers, 
and is a great Reſtorative for Weakneſs of Body; 
more eſpecially for ſtrengthening the Heart and 
Brain, when taken alone in a Spoon, or in ordi- 
nary Drink. 

yrup of Currants is prepared thus: When 
you have provided Currant-juice, clarify'd by 
paſſing it thro' the Straining-bag, let as much 
Sugar be almoſt made Crack'd ; then mingle 
both together, and you will perceive that the 
5 ay has attain'd to the neceſſary Degree of 
Boi ing. This Hrup may alſo be prepared 
after the ſame manner as that of Mulberries; 
explain'd hereafter as well as Syrup of Pome- 
granates, and others of the like Nature, which 
are proper for Cooling. 

Syrup of Mars ; ſee Tindture of Mars. 

Syrup of Mulberries ; a Syrup of ſingular 
Uſe in private Families, as well as ſeveral o- 
thers that occur in this Work: To prepare 
which, you muſt firſt cauſe two Pounds of good 
Sugar to be boiled, till it has acquired its 
blown Quality; let a Pound of Mulberries be 
thrown into it, and give them eight or ten Boil- 
ings ; then pour all into a Sieve ſet over an Ear- 
then Pan, and put the Hrup into Bottles, to be 
kept as long as you ſhall think fit, and uſed 


as Occaſion ſerves. 
You 
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You may alſo make it, by preſſing the Mul- 
berries to get their Juice, which 1s to be put 
into a Pan with a Pound of Sugar, and the 
whole boiled till it becomes pearled. This H- 
Tup is well known to be a ſovereign Remedy 
for Diſtempers of the Throat, and other Indiſ- 
poſitions of the like Nature. 

Hrup of 12 a Liquid that may be pre- 

3 
pared in the ſame manner as you prepare that 
of Violets, which may be ſeen; or elſe accord- 
ing to the following particular Way : Put 'em 
into a Pot, and pour in as much warm Water ; 
then cover the Pot, and let all infuſe for eight 
Hours on hot Embers ; afterwards ſet *em in a 
Copper-pan, or in the ſame Pot, over a clear 
Fire, till the Liquor be ready to boil, and 
ſqueeze it thro' a new Linnen-cloth : Laſtly, 
pour this ſtrain'd Liquor on the ſame Quantity 


f other freſh Roſes, let em all inf 
of other fre oles, let 'em all in * 
and continue to do ſo for nine Dir? Gf lin 
the Roſes every time. This Infuſion may 5 
kept a whole Lear, without being ſpoiled, j 
Glaſs Vials, provided they be well ſtopt with 
Cotton and double Paper, to the end that i 
Smell and Virtue may be preſerved, 
of Violets may be made after the ſame manner 
ion will not keep ſo well, 


_ the 1 
yrup of Sugar; a very uſeful Thing in: 
Family, and eaſily od; You are - 1 
Spirit of Wine upon Sugar-candy to the heigh 
of a Finger's Breadth, and ſet all over the 
Fire, till it attains to the Conſiſtence of a 

rup, which may be uſed to very good purpoſe 


in promoting the Cure of Diſtempe 
Lungs, and Coughs; oh 
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the ſame being a ſolid Electuary, or 
ſitlon of ſome Drugs brought to be dry, 
nto the form of ſmall, round or ſquare 
diflolve Powders, Confections, poun- 
&d Fruits Oils, Salts, and Spirits, in Sugar; of 
aich they make Tablets, like thoſe of the Juice 
if Liquoriſh for Rheums. They make thoſe that 
are Pettoral, Stomachical, Aperative, Hepatical, &&c. 
TABACCO, in Latin Nicotiana; a Plant which 
in approved Eng liſp Author gives an account how 
raiſe, viz. from Seed ſown in a good warm Soil, 
helter'd from the Winds, which Seed muſt be 
nix'd with Aſhes, that they may the more equally 
te ſown : when they begin to appear they lay 
Boughs, and other things over them, to ſhelter 
them ; and while they are growing they prepare 
mother place to remove the Plants into, where 
they plant them two or three Foot diſtant 3 but 
vith us, in theſe cold Countries, they muſt be 
ſown in a hot Bed. The Tabacco-Plant is fit to 
remove when it puts forth four or five Leaves: 
when it comes up it muſt be carefully watch'd 
from the Caterpillars and the Weeds that are about 
it, and howed up once a Month. When the Stock 
b got up to a due height, it muſt be cut, except 
what is deſigned for Seed: when it loſes any thing 
& its verdure, begins to bow down, or is come to 
a ſtrong Scent, tis ripe; and when it is cut, they 
dry it in a Houſe upon Poles. It muſt be often 
nillted, and not hang too thick. The Roots left 
in the Ground 24 another Crop, but not ſo 
good as the firſt. Mr. Worlidge ſays it tans Lea. 
tler as well as Oak-Bark. See Nicotiana. 


IT \BLETTE, or Lozenge, a Term in Phar- 
T macy, 
Compoſitl 


which is cut i 
Ats. They 


tween the two Barks of Tamarins, which is the 
Fruit:of a Tree that grows in the Indies: the beſt 
Tamarins are of aſharpiſh and agreeable taſte, and 
of the Onion ſmell; you are to make choice of 
thoſe that are freſh, pithy, and of a pretty hard 
Pate; you muſt take care that they be not hol- 
on. Tamarins are cooling and aſtringent ; they 
uſe em in continual Fevers, in Bolus's and in 

Kkcottions, in order to calm the too violent mo- 
tion of the Humours; they alſo give em in the 
lame manner in a Looſeneſs. 

TAMARISK, a Tree that grows tall and great, 
bring increaſed by Suckers and Layers, and uſu- 
' Planted by thoſe who reſpeds variety and 

ure, 

TAMBOUR, a kind of fine Sieve calld a Drum, 
oper for the ſifting of Sugar, (ec. 
k ANSY, in Latin Tauacetum, a Plant whoſe 

dot is woody, ſlender, creeping and hairy; from 
Whence ariſe Stems of a cubit and an half high, 
und, channel'd and divided by Knots or Joints, 
dich ſeveral Wings or Branches, gargilh'd with 
oder Aves, compos'd of ſeveral ſmall rang'd 
dar aint one another, extended like Wings, in- 

ted more. the wy pg the Stem$; 1 
| utton'd Flowers of a yellow colour, 
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TAMARINS ; the pithy Subſtance found be- 


like thoſe of Camomile, and the Seed is like that 
of Seriphion, and the little Cyperous, whoſe taſte 
is ſomewhat ſharp and bitter, and ſmell bad. It 
rows on the ſides of Ditches and Hedges, and 
W 
Modern Authors make uſe of Tanſy for the 
diſſipating of Wind in the Stomach and Belly; 
and of its Seed for Worms, and being pounded and 
mix d with Oil, it's a ſovereign Remedy for Pains 
and Swellings of the Nerves: Its Juice being mix'd 
with Oil of Roſes is very. good. for. Intermitting 
Fevers, and after the Fit they. rub. the Patient 
therewith ; the ſame being drank in Wine is very 
conducive to diſſolve the Stone, and for Pains in 
the Bladder, when you cannot make Water but 
by drops; but it's ſaid that Men muſt only uſe 
it, and Women Motherwort ; the Root being 
comfited with ſome Honey, gives much eaſe to 
thoſe that have the Gout in their Feet. 
TAPISTRIES, things wrought wherewith to - 
hang Rooms : if you would have your Tapiſtry 
reſume its former beauty, after it has been tarniſh'd, 
ſhake and clean it well, then take a hard Hair. 
bruſh, to rub out the Chalk with which you have 
done it all over, after it has remain'd ſeven. or 
eight Hours upon it; and when it is off do it over 
again, and letting it remain on as before, make 
uſe of the Bruſh to it a ſecond time. 
TAP-ROOT, the main Root of an Oak, ##c. 
which ſhoots deep and downright into the Earth, 
of which great care muſt be taken it be not in- 
jur'd, becauſe it is always anſwerable to the lead- 
ing Shoot on the top of the Tree, which mult ſuf. 
fer with it. N 
IARANTULA, a fort of large Spider found 
it Italy, whoſe biting is venomous: the Tarantulas 
of Ia Pouille are moſt dangerous of any other; 
thoſe who are bitten by them have not the ſame 
effect attending them ſome Laugh, others Cry, 
ſome again Cry aud Sing, and there are thoſe 
that keep awake; ſome pleaſe themſelves with 
the ſight of certain Colours, and they are all ter- 
ribly afraid of a naked Sword: The general Cure 
is to make them dance with all their might, to 
the ſound of ſome muſical Inſtrument that pleaſes 
them ; ſome love the Violin, others are delighted 
with the Hautbois ; ſome again like nothing but 
the Trumpet, Ec. EY Uk 
TARDIVE, a Term uſed concerning Fruit that 
ripens after or later than other of the ſame kind, 
or ſuch as will keep long in the Winter. Thus 
we ſay, Tardive, or late ripe Cherries, Peaches, 
r 
TARDIVITY, a Term, ſays Monſieur Chome l, 
which may and ought to be made uſe of, tho” at 
preſent obſolete, when ſuch a Fruit is mention d 
on the account of its becoming late ripe. - - 
TARNISHING, the loſing the gloſs or ſplen- 
dor of a thing, and mentioned here more particu- 
larly in reſpett to Gold or Silver Lace; to bring 


which to its former beauty, take the Gall of an 
* Or, 


— — — 
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Ox, and that of a Pike, mix 'em together in ſome 
fair Water, and rubbing your Lace therewith, it 


will recover its colour. 


TARRAGON, a Plant of which there are two 
ſorts, the firſt produces a ſtrait Stem two Cubits 


high, about the thickneſs of a walking Stick, be- 
ing ſmooth and ſpotted like a Snake's Skin, tho 
moſt of the Spots are red; the Leaves are ſo wrapt 
one within another as in Sheaths : The Fruit 
grows at the top cluſterwiſe ; it's green at firſt, 
and afterwards becomes yellow and red: The Root 
is thick and round, white, twiſted and cover'd 
with a thin Skin. This Plant grows in ſhady 
places near Hedges; it blooms in July, and the 
Fruit is ripe in Auguſt. 
Tarragon is bitter, pricking and hot, a little 
aſtringent, and has the vertues of Aram ; the ſmell 
of the Herb or Root makes Women miſcarry ; 
the Juice of the Root is good for the Diſtempers 
of the Eyes; being taken in ſome Wine, it drives 
Poiſon from the Heart ; it purges the Entrails, 
ſubtilizing the groſs Humours, and opening a paſ- 
ſage for them. 
The other is different from the former, having 
ſeveral Stems laden with long Flowers ; the Root 
is creeping and even with the ſurface of the Earth. 
All that can be ſaid of the Properties of this Plant 
which the Ancients do not mention is, that it is hot 
and dry, it pricks the Tongue extreamly when 
you taſte it; they eat it in Sallets, and put it in 
Sauces to give em a reliſh ; but being apt in Sal- 
lets to attenuate the Blood and heat the Liver, it 
muſt be eaten with cold Herbs, ſuch as Endive, 
Lettice, and Borage-Leaves, but not by young, 
ſanguine and cholerick Perſons, eſpecially in Sum. 
mer; tho' it is good for old Men at all times. 
It · is reputed to be an Antidote againſt the Plague, 
being taken in the form of an Errhine with Tabac- 
eo, brings Flegm from the Brain in great plenty; 
beſides it is aperative, powerfully provokes Urine, 
* 3 and creates an Appetite. 
IARI, a fort of Paſtry-work made of Cheeſe, 
Cream, or other things. | 
To make a Tart with Cream : Take very fine 
Paſte, which they roll or work to the thickneſs of 
a Crown-ptece, the middle to be thicker than the 
extremities 3 they afterwards beat ſome Milk, 
Flower and Sugar, and boiling the ſame upon the 
Fire till it comes to be a Pap, put it into the Paſte, 
then bake the Tart in an Oven, and, when ready, 
ferve the ſame up, with much Sugar ſtrew'd upon 
3 
Another way of making Tarts is to dreſs your 
Cruſt, the Paſte needs not be ſo fine as the other, 
neither need it be ſo thick, but yet proportion'd 
to its bigneſs; and the middle of the bottom 
Cruſt mutt be a little thicker than the other parts. 
The Cruſt being wiped over a ſecond time, you 
muſt garniſh it either with Paſtry-Cook Cream, 
Comfits, Fruit, or Cheeſe, which muſt be ſea- 
ſon'd with Sugar, dry Currans, Pine-Apple Ker- 
nel, Cinnamon, or ſweet Spice in Powder, freth 
Butter, and other Ingredients, as if it were to 
make a Tart, When the Tart is made, you muſt 
cover it at top with ſome Bands of Paſte, and ha- 


ving ſugar'd it, bake it in the Oven, and when | 


lay your Cherries in order, and roll out 


enough, ſtrew Sugar again over it, and min. «; 
with ſome drops of Roſe. water. Lide ite i 
made in the ſame manner. 1 
To make Cheeſe.Tarts : Take about two h 4, 
fuls of ſoft Cream-Cheeſe, and about the hj — 
of two or three Walnuts of dry fine Cheeſe which 
muſt be raſped, or only cut into very ſmal br 
Salt at diſcretion, and a quartern of freſh Butt 
melted, add thereto the white and yolk of n für 
or two; mix all theſe things together, work then 
that they may be well tem per d, adding a little 
cold Water to the maſs, if it be too thick: But 
if the Cheeſe you make uſe of be ſoft enough 
and yield fome Whey, you muſt put no Ware 
to it; but on the contrary you muſt drain off the 
Milk, or elſe the maſs will be too ſlabby; reduce 
it into the conſiſtence, of a Pap that is well boiled 
and as thick as Glue; you mult alſo add therets 
the quantity of an Egg of fine Flower, or white 
Bread: Fill your Tart with this maſs, or farce, 
put it into the Oven to bake, and when it is 
enough, powder it with Sugar. You may if you 
pleaſe make uſeof good Hogs-Lard inſtead of Butter, 
To have another fine Cheeſe-Tart : Beat the 
Yolks of two or three Eggs, with a handful of 
Sugar in Powder; and when that is perform, 
pour *em into a Paſte or Cruſt made ready for that 
purpoſe ,; ſpread on this firſt Preparation, and 
put upon it as much as you think fit of Cheeſe. 
Farce and other Ingredients, fet down for making 
common Cheeſe-Tarts. 
The Tart being ſufficiently garniſh'd, bake it, 
and when it is almoſt enough, ſtrew Sugar upon 
it, and moiſtning it with a little Roſe-water, put 
it into the Oven again to finiſh the baking and 
glazing of it with the Sugar. 
To make a Cheeſe-Tart of another faſhion, tale 
a good half Pound of fat Cheeſe, which is yet 
ſoft, but very well wiped, ſquaſh or bruiſe, it and 
take good ſweet and thick Cream, a ſmall pinch 
of Parſly Leaves chopt very ſmall, the Yolks of 
three Eggs and a little Salt, mix all theſe things 
well together, and when your Maſs'is reduced in. 
to a well temper'd Farce, pour it upon your 
fine Paſte form'd of the Thickneſs of two Ie. 
ſtoons, and as broad as a Plate, put upon this Farce 
half a quartern of good freſh Butter, cut into 
ſmall Lumps ; cover your Maſs with a Lid 
very fine and thin Paſte, moiſten the edges with 
a little Water, and join em together exactly. Ti 
Tart reſembles a Tourte or Porringer turn d uf. 
fide down; you muſt gild the Lid or Cote, 
and make a ſmall Hole in the form of a Croſs in 
the middle, to give the Farce in the Cruſt ſome 
vent, it will be proper a little to lift up the Town 
or Edges of this Hole ; and in half an Hour 
time, or thereabouts, it will be ready. _ 5 
Several other ſorts of Tarts there are — 
being made of Cherries, and other ſorts of Frul , 
in order to which take preſerv'd Gere 5 * 
let a piece of well made Paſte, half pun, 
roll'd out very thin, for an under Curt te 
ſpread over the bottom of the 2 lips 


of Paſte, which cannot be made too ſmall ; wif 


theſe, fine Ornaments, are made for your m_ 
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form of a Star, Basket, Royal Banner, and ſe. 
eral others, at Pleaſure: Thus having ſhap'd all 
vith the point of a Knife, the Tart muſt be bak'd 
indafterwards uſed with fine Sugar, paſſing a red 
tot Fire-ſhovel over it; it may be garnilh' with 
Feyillantines or ſmall Fleurons of all ſorts of 
Fruits; Tarts may be made of other Fruits, and 
ren of Cream, in the ſame manner, when Apri- 
cocks, Verjuice, gc. are in Seaſon, they are natu- 
nl, and at other times Marmelade may be uſed: 
However the Tarts may always be rendred more 
| licious, by making the Cruſt with Almond- 
Paſte, or crackling Cruſt, . 
Ifyou would make a Peach-Tart, ſtone ſome ripe 
Fexches, pound em well in a Morter, and leave 
km in heaps ; in the mean while having put ſome 
Sugar, with candid Lemon Peel cut ſmall, into a 
Dich, let a fine Paſte be made ſtiff with a little 
Butter, Flower, Salt, Water and the Yolk of an 
Ezp: then roll out a round Piece, very thin, for 
the bottom Cruſt, according to the fize of your 
Did, and make a ſmall Border of the ſame Faſte, 
for the ſide-Cruſt about two Inches high. After- 
wards, putting the Peaches into it in good Order, 


the Pye may be put in the Oven and brought to a] 


ine Colour, with a red hot Fireſhovel, after you 


hre ſtrew'd it with Sugar: This is commonly | = 
alld a broil'd Tart by the French, and ought to| Raz 


be ſety d up hot to the Table. 

TARTS of the like Nature may be prepar'd 
with Apples and other ſorts of Fruits; and if you 
wil give your ſelf the Trouble, they may be made 


contains leſs Earth; both the one and the other are 
had in greater abundance in hot Countries than in 
others ; but the beſt white Tartar of all, is that 
brought out of Germany. It muſt be heavy, white 
and chryſtalline, it has the ſame Vertue with 
Cream or Chryſt al of Tartar ; which ſee. 

The Lee of Wine is likewiſe a 7. artar, which 
has precipitated to the bottom of the Veſſel, where 
It remains liquid, becauſe it has been mix'd with 
the moſt phlegmatick and viſcous Parts of the 
Wine, this liquid Conſiſtence gives it a Diſpoſiti. 
on of fermenting more than the petrify'd Tartar, 
ſo that the Salt has been more exalted thereby. 

We may obſerve here, by the way, that Vine. 
gar-Makers ſeparate by Expreſſion the moſt liquid 
Part of the Lee of Wine, and uſe it for making 
of Vinegar, but they dry the thick Subſtance of 
this Lee expreſſed by Loafs, which is call'd Tar- 
tar, or Lee of Wine: It conſiſts of white and 
greeniſh Lumps, much reſembling the ordinary 
calcined Tartar ; and like that is full of a fix'd Salt, 
and a very ſharp Tartar, but it is leſs charged 
with Earth ; thoſe Aſhes muſt he kept in a very 
dry Place, for it eaſily becomes humid, 

== — TAW zan Ordinary in the He- 
ws rald's Term, which they reckon a- 
= mong the Crofles, call'd by this 
Name, and of this Figure. 
& TEA, or Thea, or Tja; a Leaf 
brought into Europe from the Eaſt- 
Indies: It grows upon a Shrub, of 
which there are two ſorts, firſt known by the 


of Paſte proper for Crackling Cruſt, neatly cut, Name of Tſea or Thea ; and the ſecond is call'd 


yd in an Oven, and afterwards iced over with 
the Yolk of an Egg, fine Sugar and a little pre- 
ry d Lemon Peel, well temper'd together: Ha- 
ng thus order'd your Paſte for the Lid, cauſing 
to be iced over in the Oven, till it becomes ve- 
77 white, it muſt be laid upon the Tart that is 
areſsd in the Diſh a little before it is ſerv'd up, 
ad may be garniſh'd with Meringues. 

Io have a ſweet-ſowre Tart, take a Glaſs of 
Verjuice or Lemon Juice, with a Quarter of a 
found of Sugar, and when half is boiled away, 
Kd ſome Cream, with fix Yolks of Eggs, and a 

Butter, Orange Flowers, candid Lemon- 
Pee grated, and beaten Cinnamon let all be put 
Fe Tart made of fine Paſte, and bak'd without 


Akind of Marmelade or Cream may be made 
N Apples; Beets, Melons, and other ſorts of Fruits, 
wing them in White. wine, and after ward pound- 
ae em with Sugar, Cinnamon, Orange: flowers 
Ha Fenon-Feel ; they muſt be ſtrain'd thro a 

k. eve, and put into a Tart made of very thin 

uſt with a little Butter, in order to be ſerv'd in 
* Musk d Sugar and Orange Flowers. 
in ARTAR ; any groſs or terreſtrious Matter 
og, that ticks to the ſides of the Veſſel, 
Fer FParated from its Liquor by the means of 

Mation, is call'd Tartar, hut what we mean 


aly, is that of Mine, which is found ſtick- 
t 


o Casks, like very hard Stone, ſometimes 


nd ſometimes red, according to the Co- 
he Wine it comes from; white Tartar is 


ſtri 
vi 

* 
d be 


prefer d before red, becauſe it is purer aud 


Cha or Chaaund Teha; the firſt is a Shrub of the 
bigneſs of the Myrtle-tre, whoſe Leaves are point. 
ed, longiſh, indented, of a brown green, and in- 
clinlng to black, and like thoſe of the Pomegra- 
nate. tree; the Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves ſtanding 
Roſe-wiſe, with ſome Stamines ; the Fruit which 
ſucceeds the Flower contains three Stones, each of 
which has a ſweetiſh and ill taſted Kernel there- 
in; the Roots are fibrous, and divided into three 
ſmall Parts, and diſperſed upon the Surface of 
the Earth. It grows in poor as well as rich Lands 
in China. | 

The Leaves of the firſt ſort are brought to us 
dry and rolled up, they aſcribe many good Qua- 
lities to them ; we know by Experience that there 
is nothing more ſovereign than this Plant, as well 
for prolonging our Days to a good old Age, as 
to obſtruct every thing that may be injurious to 
our Health, for it makes the Body notoriouſly 
vigorous and robuſt, and alſo cures the Head-Ach, 
Rheums, Shortneſs of Breath, Weakneſs of the 
Stomach, Belly-Ach, Laffitude and Defluxions, 
which fall on the Breaſt and Eyes ; it prevents 
the Stone and diffolves it, it ſo well cures and 
ſtops the Vapours, which cauſe ſleep, that thoſe 
who have a mind to write or ſtudy by Night, will 
find-themſelves no ways letten or imbarraſſed, and 
to this end they muſt drink it after Supper, there 
are ſome indeed, who inſtead of keeping awake, 
will fall to eep, for the groſſer Vapours being 
only allay'd, thoſe that remain are proper to pro- 
duce ſleep. 
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The ſecond ſort of Thea is a Shrub of about 
the bigneſs of a Gooſeberry-Buſh, the Leaves are 
like thoſe of the former, but they are ſmaller, of 
a paler and more bright Green, inclining to yel- 
low ; and their Infyſion of a more agreeable Tafte: 
As tor the reſt it is in all reſpects like the former; 
this Shrub grows in the Kingdom of Siam and 
Japan. | 

The Leaves of the Chaa have the ſame Proper. 
ties with thoſe of the other kind, Mr. Chomell ſays, 
that Fluellin is call'd the Tea of Europe; for 
which conſult that Article; but many in our own 
Nation much uſe and extol Sæge-Tea. 

The Seed of Thea being put into the Ground 
will bear in three Years Time, and as this Plant 
will grow as well in cold as in hot Countries, its 
not to be doubted, but if it were brought into 
theſe Parts, it might be as eaſily cultivated as in 
China. | 
As to the method uſed in China for drying and 
rolling Tea-Leaves ; they gather them in the 
Spring, and then expoſe 'em to the Vapour of 
boiling Water in order to ſoften them ; when they 
have been well penetrated, they ſpread *em upon 
Plates of Metal, which they lay over a moderate 
Fire, and drying them by degrees, they will be 
roll'd of themſelves into the form wherein they 
are tranſported to us. 

In the choice of Tea you muſt pitch upon that 


ſow the Teaſil- ſeed, which they keep well we 
in the Spring: One Peck will fow th og 
Clay-Ground is eſteem'd to be the belt Soil fe 
them: They cut them about Auguſt, tying then 
up in Bundles, or Staves, as they call it, and st 
them to dry in the Sup, if the Weather be fair 
but if not, they ſet them in Rooms and dry then 
there. The common produce is about an hunde 
and ſixty Bundles, or Staves, upon an Acre, which 
they ſell for about One Shilling a Stave, But the 
moſt common Way of propagating them ig, 1 
ſow them mixed with Carraway and Coriander 
Seed, of which there is a great deal ſown abou 

Kilvedon, Coggeſhal, and other Places in Eſex, 
TEETH-LOOSNING, an Inconvenience tg 
which Black. Cattle are ſometimes ſubject; it pro 
ceeds one while thro? Feebleneſs and at other times 
from a cold Rheum, got by lying on ſome cold and 
wet Place, or eating much watery Graſs: Io cure 
which, caſt the Beaſt and draw Blood on his Gum; 
and he will mend, and ſome after Bleeding ancint 
the Gum with ſtrong Sack; while there are 0. 
thers, who ſlit his Tail under his Rump, and bind. 
ing there a little bruiſed Garlick, it will do... 
Sheep alſo are liable to this Misfortune, for which 
ou muſt bleed them in the Gums, and under the 
Sal, and rub their Teeth with Sage, Earth and 

alt. | M5. | 
TEMPERAMENT, ſee Conſtitution. 


newly imported, that has a good Smell, and a 
Taſte ſomewhat like Violet, the Leaves ought to 
be cool, well dry'd, and of a green Colour; the, 
Chineſe Merchants often mix other Leaves with 
them. 

To keep Tea, it's generally put up in a Bottle; 
well ſtop'd, or in a Box cloſely ſhut ; this Box, 
which we call a Caniſter, is generally made of, 
Tin, but it would be better if made of Lead, like 
thoſe brought from China; when the Caniſter is 
new, you muſt let a Pinch of Tea remain in it ſome! 
Days, which will take off the Scent, throw that 
away, and fill it with your Tea. 

TEAL, ſee Wild-Duck. 

TEAM, ſee Cart. 1 

TE AZ LE, or Fuller's Thyſtle, in Latin Dip- 
ſacus, a Plant like enough to the wild Dipſacus, 
yet the Stem is not ſo much channel'd nor ſo co- 
ver'd with Prickles; it has weak Leaves, and its 
Tops are much ſmaller, being no bigger than an 
Olive; they are full of ſmall Threads, inſomuch 
that they reſemble Tufts of green Silk, ſome take 
it to be the Lead. wort of Plim, and perhaps with 
ſome Reaſon. It has a very aſtringent Vertue, 
and ſtill more deſſicative, by which as well as Com- 
frey, it conglutinates as well inward as outward 
Wounds, Ulcers and Fiſtula's ; ſtops Fluxions, 
repreſſes Dyſenteries, cures Ulcers in the Mouth 
and its Inflammations ; it is very good to make 
you piſs. a 

They ſow their Lands in ſome Parts of Eſeæ 
with Teaſils, to dreſs their Bays and Cloth with, 
which they do upon Lands already plow'd up for 
Corn: And about Dec. they either double furrow 
it, that is, have one Plow to follow the other in 
the ſame Furrow, or dig it up ; and in the latter 
end of February, or the beginning of March, they 


Fundament, which obliges Perſons to go to ſto 
continually ; it happens commonly in all Flute 
of the Belly, and when the Matter is ſo ſharp, and 
as it were baked over, as to make the Part au 
it paſſes. | 
Ihe Texeſmus, if it laſts long, makes Wome 
with Child miſcarry : The Hiccup is an ill Symp 
tom in a Teneſinus, if it happens in the Time of 
Dyſentery or Looſneſs ; when the Cauſe is taket 
away, it will ceaſe ; but if it comes from a (larp 
hot and long baked Humour, you muſt. bleed onde 
or twice, and then purge with Caſſia, or doubi 
Catholicon, or Manna in Whey; Bathing mj b 
alſo adviſeable, and Gliſters made with Milk av 
brown Sugar, or with a Tripe Decoction, or 
Decoction of Provence Roſes, Agrimony, Flantath 
Flax, Honey, or Oil of Roſes. 2 
A Teneſmus is eaſily catch'd, and therefore ay 
who have it upon them, ſhould do their Nets 
TENNY or Tawny, a Termin Heraldry 
bright Colour made of red and yellow m d, 


is expreſſed in engraving by thwart * 
Hatches like Purpure; in the Coats of all * 


the Degree of Noble, tis call'd Tenn, but in my 
of Nobles it is call'd Hyacinth, and jo Fri 
Courts by the Name of the Dragon Head. 
TERRAS-Walks : ſee Garden-Walks. deb 
TERRE NE, or Land. Plants, ſuch a8 the 
Elm, 6c. that receive their Aliment 1 
Earth, and this Food is reckon'd to be * 
ſorts, viz. Sand, Loam, or Mother-Eartn, 
Clay, in their ſeveral degrees: They af 11 
guiſh'd from Amphibious-Plants, and 4 * 


TERRINE; aSide-Diſh fo calle% 971, 
ry conſiderable one, which may be prepares 7 


—— 
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TENESMUS, a Diſtemper in the As, o 


r * 
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s Quails, four young Pigeons, two Chick- 
Take ch eaſt of Mutton cut into pieces; bake 
he em all in an Earthen- Fan, which in French 
* cal'd Terrine, between two gentle Fires, with 
— Bards at the bottom to keep em from 
burning, or young ſtreak'd Bacon cut into pieces; 
then letting the fat be drain d off, put ſome good 
Val Gravy in its place, with boil'd Lettice, a 
irtle green Peaſe-Soop, and green Peas or Aſpa- 
us Tops: Let all be ſtew'd again together for 
eme time, and throughly clear d from the Fat 
tfore they are ſerv'd up. Something havin 
teen ſaid already in relation to this Head, in the 
fond Paragraph of Miroton, conſult that Arti- 


ck. : 145 

| TERTIAN-Azue or Fever is that which inter. 
ß ats entirely, and then returns again on the third 
b Dy inclufively. See Aue. 5 
* TETTER, otherwiſe call'd Ringworm, a cu- 
is tncous Diſtemper incident to humane Race; for 
the curing of which, or more particularly thoſe 
u rd Live-Tetters : firſt, Take half a Dram of 
"BF C:amphire, half an Ounce of Clove, Grains of Pa- 
4 radiſe a dozen, a little Gum-adragant, live Sul- 
phur, as much as you judge proper, Hogs-Lard 
— ht is ſufficient; pound 'em all well together, 
and reduce em into Powder, then with à little of 
the Lard make a kind of an Ointment, with which 
you are to anoint the Tetter. You may do the 
ſame for the Itch. 5 5 

2. Take fix Ounces of the Juice of the Root of 
Lapatum acutum, Hempſeed Oil, one Pound, Soap 
ſcraped very ſmall, four Ounces, Soot from the 
Mouth of an Oven, reduced into fine Powder, half 
an Ounce ; boil it all together in a Veſſel on the 


9 Fire, keep continually ſtirring till it is reduced 
into an Ointment, rub the Ringworms with it, 
09 and waſh em with Piſs. 

of 3. Take two pennyworth, or thereabouts, of 
u bite Virgin Wax, an Ounce of the Oil of ſweet 
" Almonds, and ſome Venice Turpentine reduced 
ino an Ointment by way of Lotion in Roſewater. 
de Melt the Wax in a convenient Veſſel upon a cha- 
be ing Diſh, and when it is melted, put the reſt of 
de Ingredients to it; take it off the Fire, and 


beat the whole well together till it attains to the 
cnſiſtence of an Unguent; put it up and keep it 
for your occaſions: You are to rub your Tetters 
with it. | | 

4. Boil ſome Walnut-Oil in the Spring, and ha- 
wg five or fix live Toads ready, throw them in, 
When they have boil'd ſome time take em off and 
throw them away ; preſerve the Oil in a Glaſs- 


up in a ſhort time. 


ifterwards mix the whole together, and beat em 
well for two or three Hours; make an Unguent 
it with which you are to rub 'em: It will 
© off the Heat at firſt, and then cure. 
N intlam'd Tetrers 3 1. Take an Qunce of 
d Litharge, half a quartern of Oil of Olive, 
VOL. II. | 
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and two Spoonfuls of Vinegar ; put the whole in. 


to a glaz d Pot and boil it on a flow Fire, when 
it is reduc'd to the form of an Ointment take it 
off the Fire, arid keep it for uſe ; when that is 
done apply it to the part aſſected, and rub it on 


as hot as you can, 


2. Take Water. Creſſes, pound the ſame with 
common Salt, and apply to the Tetters. | 

3. Take the Powder of Algeroc, mix it with 
a Pomatum of either Orange or Jeſſamine Flow- 
ers, or Roſe Ointment, and rub it on. 

+ Take a piece of Haſlewood, light it at one 
end, and put itall in a flame to a Pewter Plate, 
leaning a little on one fide, and a dark red Oil 
will run from it, with which rub the Tetters. 

1. For farinous or mealy Tetters; Put into a 
Pewter Diſh ſome freſh Butter, about the bigneſs 
of an Egg, and as much black Pitch, incorporate 
both together, lay it up in an Earthen Pot and 
apply it every Evening. | | 

2. Take a Glaſs of good Vinegar, and ſteep 
therein a new laid Egg in the Shell, a Scum will 
appear on the ſurface of the Vinegar, with which 
the Tetters are to be rub'd, IR 

For Tetters in the Face; they muſt be often 
rub'd with Vinegar, wherein a new laid Egg has 
_ ſteeped ſo long till the Shell is diſſolv'd en- 
tirel7. 8 . 8 
TET TIER, a Diſtem per to which Dogs are ſome. 
times liable; to remedy which take black Ink, 
Juice of Mint, and Vinegar, of each a like quan- 
rity, mix em together with the Powder of Brim- 
ſtone, to a Salve, and anointing the Terter till it 
bleeds, it will kill and cure it. 

TETTER, an Evil incident to Sheep and Goats, 
which is cured in this manner : Take Sorrel- 
Roots, wild or tame, ſlice or bruiſe em a little, 
ſoak 'em in Vinegar two Days and two Nights, 
and rub the Tetter four or five times a Day there. 
with, leave the Roots to remain ſtill in the Vine. 
gar. 5 1 | | 

2. Others take the Gum of a Cherry-Tree, and 
diflolving it in ſtrong Vinegar, rub the Sore with 
it. Many preſcribe the Herb Prick-Madam, ſtamp- 
ing it with Harrow-Greaſe, let it ſo remain for 
two. Days and then anoint it therewith. . 

. TETTER, otherwiſe call'd Flying-Worm, or 
Ring-MWorm, a very evil Sorrance, which runs up 
and down a Horſe's Body ; from whence it receives 
its Name ; ſometimes proceeding from heat of 
the Blood, which engenders a hot and ſharp Hu- 


| 


mour, and ſometimes from bad and foul feeding, 


and if it continues there long, will turn into a 


5. lake ſublimate Mercury and Ceruſe, of each Canker: But yet it will now and then ſettle upon 
n Ounce ; Oil of ſweet Almonds, two Ounces ; ſome fleſhy part of the Body, which will ſo trou- 
Lemon Juice, two Drams, in which you are ble him with itching and rubbing againſt Walls 

to kill your Mercury; then pound the reſt, and and Poſts, that it will bring away the Hair, 
Skin, and Fleſh; which he will tear with his 


Teeth if he can come at it, the itching is ſo vio- 

_.... N O 1 
This Diſtemper may be known by the falling 
away of the Hair, and by his continual rubbing; but 
if it gets into the Joint between the top of his 
*B  Rump 


—-—— 


and is moſt commonly found in his Rump, which * 
Vial and rub your Tetters therewith, which will | runs down the Joints till it comes into his Tail ; 


i 


" Tl 


Rump and the Tail, then it is known by a Scab, 
which you may feel with your Finger; and if it 
be fcrap'd or pick'd away, a thin Water will come 
out of it by degrees, which being left long to run 
will in time get into his Tail and become a Canker, 
as aforeſaid. 

Things generally uſed in the cure of this Evil 
are, Water found in the decay'd hollow of a Beech 
Tree, wherewith it is rubb'd: The Juice of the 
Leaves and Roots of ſtinking Gladwin, one Pint 
of Plantain. Water, two of Beef-Brine, boil'd to- 
gether and clarify'd, is good to kill them: So are 
many more things, but particularly, Take two 
Drams of Precipitate, put into a ſmall Vial-Glaſs 
with fair Water, much more than will cover the 
Powder, ang. kept cloſe ſtopped 3 with which waſh 
it twice a Day; and after you have dreſs'd the 
Sorance, ſhake the Glaſs and let it ſtand till the 
next Dreſſing : But if it be in any fleſhy part, 
you may kill it by bathing the place with the 
Juice of Southern-wood, Maudlin and Rue, of each 
a like quantity, and put them into three Quarts 
of Urine, with two handfuls of Bay. alt; let it 
boil till one Quart be conſumed z then take it off, 
and with a Clout faſtned to a Stick waſh the 
Sorrance very hot, for four or five Mornings to- 
gether, 

THATCHING, the covering the Roof of a 
Houſe or Barn with Straw or Reed: It is a com- 
mon covering in many Parts of the Kingdom, 
and to be even preferred before ſome others; 
the beſt is that is called Holm, which is long 
and tiff Wheat-Straw with the Ears cut off, bound 


up in Bundles unbruiſed, when, well laid, lies 


thin, laſts long, and is much neater than the com. 
mon way. Thatchers commonly allow about two 
good Load of Straw for five ſquare of Thatching, 
or one Load to two and a half ſquare. They 
uſe no Withs in ſome Parts of Kent, to bind on 
their Thatching- Rods, but Rope-Yarn, which is 
a ſingle ſtrand Line about the ſize of a Penny.Cord, 
pitch'd as ſome do their Well-Ropes : It's cheap 
enough, and more durable than Withs ; for when 
they are grown Sear they will fly and break, but 
this will not, and therefore it may be judged 
good-husbandry to uſe it. They Thatch in ſome 
Parts with Reed, inſtead of Straw. Some Work- 
men aſſure us, this kind of Thatching will endure 
forty, fifty, or ſixty Years: A thouſand handfuls 
of Reed bound up in a little Band will coſt fif. 
teen or ſixteen Shillings, and cover about three 
. ſquare of Roofing ; for laying of which they have 
four Shillings per Square. 

THIRD-Earzzg, a Term in Tillage, ſignifying 
Ground a third time plow'd. 

THIRST, a Diſtemper conſider'd as an immode- 
rate deſire of ſome Moiſture, is cauſed by an ex- 
ceſſive Drineſs, which obliges the Party to drink 
inceſſantly: It has its Origin either from an inter- 
nal or external Cauſe: If the Cauſe is internal, it 
proceeds either from the Stomach, Liver, or Heart, 
an Intemperature that is generally hot and dry, 
ſalt and bilious Juices, or from other Parts, as the 
Reins, Belly, or the Brain; as may be obſerved in 
Erenzies, Madneſs, and other violent Paſſions, 


If the cauſe of Thirſt be external, it Proceed 
from the heat of the Sun, hard Labour, Vexation 
exceſs of Drinking, and from ſalt and hi ; 
Victuals ; ſo it may alſo from ſtrong Phyſick, Po 
ſon, Stinging of Serpents, or from long abſtinenz 
of drinking, Ec. 

If Thirſt be occaſion'd by Choler, you mz 
diſcern it by a bitterneſs in the Mouth, and if th 
Spittle is ſalt, it proceeds from Flegm of the 
ſame nature; if from the Lungs and the 
the Party will find a ſmall Fever upon him ſpit 
Blood, or breathe with difficulty. ; 

In the Thirſt which proceeds from the 
the Patient will have a continual Inclination to 
make Water. 

If from the Liver, he will be pale and his Urin: 
yellow; if from an Obſtruction in the Myſenter 
the more he drinks the more dry he will be: He 
will be continually looſe, and the Excrement; al. 
ways raw. 


An immoderate Thirſt in a Fever, when the 


Perſon's Body is extreamly arid, is a bad ſymp. 
tom. | 

If the Thirſt ceaſes, the Fever continues and 
that the Patient's Tongue becomes dry and black, 
it is a ſign that the ſenſitive Power is extinguiſh'd, 

As for thoſe who are wont to drink in the 
Night, if they ſleep after it, it is a good Sign; 
but, on the contrary, they will become Dropfical, 
or die ſuddenly, if they do not ſleep after they 
have drank. 

If you ſuffer Thirſt at going to Bed, you wil 
find your ſelf better next Day. | 

He that can voluntarily ſuffer Thirſt is ſtrong 
and vigorous. 

He that takes Phyſick and drinks before it works 


will be ſure to vomit. 


if it proceeds from the 


— 


To cure Drought that proceeds from the Ob. 
ſtruction of the Myſentery; the Patient muſt for 
ſeveral Days drink an opening Tiſſane faſting ; and 
eins, tet him drink ſome 
good pure Water in the Mornings. 

That Drought which proceeds either from Poj- 
ſon, the ſtinging of ſome venomous Creature, 
Sauce, high. ſeaſon'd things, or violent Phyſick, 1s 
to be remedied by giving immediately a Vomit 
to the Patient; you muſt alſo give him Cordials: 
Let him uſe the Syrups of Lemon, Gooſeberriss, 
Pomegranates, Barberries, and Whey ; let hin 
drink Barley-Water made of Succory, Sorrel, and 
Water-Lillies, and take Caffia in a Decoction df 
Tamarinds. | 

As for the Thirſt which is cauſed by ſalt and 
corrupt Flegm, purge the Patient either with dou- 
ble Catholicon, Diaphenic, or Confection of 
mech; let him take a Tiflane of Barley, with ſome 
Cream of Tartar, or the Spirit of Sulphur. 

To cure that Drought which proceeds from t 
Lungs, Heart, and Weſand-Pipe, if you are ink 
Country, chew the Leaves. of Alleliuiia, ort 
Leaves of Barberries, both which are ſowrilh, 0 


the Bark of Amara dulcis, . which is the Solanum 


Lignoſum of ſome Botaniſts, but do not ſw 
your Spittle which this brings into your Mount 


or, laſtly, the freſh Root of Polypody, name 


gh. ſeaſon d 
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„ d to de the beſt; its Roots taſte like Li- 
rd wil, and will make the Mouth Water: In 
J. ſeſtribing things after this manner, it may be 


x Expence, get rid of many Diſtempers they labour 
N 4 
t 1 Perſon has been very much heated, and af. 


„ 


. 


which grows at the Root of Oaks, which is 


body to 
"ed by ſome, that we account every body 

n Herbal j it were to be wiſh'd indeed 
they were ſo, for they might thereby, at a ſmall 


ir that finds himſelf exceſſively thirſty, dry your 


on warm your ſelf by a good clear Fire, where 
Wind comes, and, laſtly, drink a very ſmall 
quantity of pure Wine, let it be the very beſt, 
1d let it not be very cold : Keep your ſelf from 
the cold Air, for fear of ſome bad Accident. 

When you find your Tongue burden'd with 
ame ſalt Flegm, ſcrape it with a filver Spoon, 
nd if you have none, take a clean, but coarſe 
Inen-cloth, with which you may rub it: If you 
e not hard to vomit, mix a little Oil of Olive, 
ith a Spoonful of warm Water, to make you 
wnit, and to free the Stomach from the Hu- 
nour, which cauſes Thirſt. 

THISTLE, in Latin Carduus, a common 
Nine to ſeveral Plants, whoſe Flowers are Pipes 
doſed together in the form of a Head, and whoſe 
Laves are prickly 3 tho' the Thiſtle be a noi ſom 
Weed, yet ſome of them are receiv'd into Gardens 
ith us. 

1. The Greater Globe-Thiſtle, with Leaves cut 
i or gaſh'd to the middle, full of ſharp Prickles ; 
Its Branch and Stalk above a Yard high, bearing 
great, round, hard Heads, with ſharp-bearded 
Husks, of a bluiſh Green, (from whence come 
ale.blue Flowers) ſpreading over the whole 
Head, and are ſucceeded by the Seeds contain'd 
n the Husks, which muſt be preſerv'd, for the 
Flant dies in Winter. ö 

2, The Leſſer Globe-Thiſtle, whoſe Leaves are 
ſmaller and whiter, as are the Stalk and Head of 
the Flowers; the Root more durable, commonly 
aling four Years, bearing Flowers. 

Their time of Flowering is uſually in Auguſt, 
nd being ſow'd of Seeds, they will come to be 
Flowers the ſecond Year ; they prove a great 
Aunopance to ſome Lands, by killing the Graſs, 
Lorn, tec. tho? they be a ſure token of the ſtrength 
the Ground; and the way to deſtroy em, is 
cut them by the Roots, before the Seeding-time. 

3. Our Ladies milky. dapled Thiſtle, in Latin, 
Grduus Marianus, is à Plant, whoſe Stem grows 
tire or four foot high, the Leaves are long, large, 
Prickly, and mark'd with Spots as white as Milk ; 


ach of which ſuſtain a tuft of Flower-work, hol- 
bon at top, and of a purple Colour : It grows 
Wo \ Gardens, and in uncultivated places, tis 
* elteem, for the young Stalk about May, 
ed peel'd and ſoak'd in Water, to extract the 

erneſs, boil'd or raw, is a very wholſom Sallet, 


aten with Oil, Salt and Pepper; ſome eat them 


rs at the top Heads, beſet with hard Points, | 


THO 

ſome prefer, both are nouriſhing and reſtorative. 

Mr. Chomel ſays, That the Seed and Root of 
this Thiſtle, have almoſt the ſame Vertues, to re- 
move Obſtructions, and to provoke Urine, as the 
Star-Thiſtle : That the Iraliaus made uſe of its 
Root in Sallets, like Artichoaks, that a Tiſſane is 
made of the Root, reduc'd into Powder, Fennel. 
Seed, and a little long Pepper, which is good 
for Nurſes, who are defetive in their Milk; and 


the diſtil'd Water of its Leaves being drank 
with half a Dram of the Seeds, is. very good for 


if firſt, then take a Shirt well warm'd and put] Pains in the Sides. 


4. That call'd Holy-Thiſtle, in Latin, Carduus 
Benedictus, ſhoots forth a Stem two or three Foot 
high ; the Leaves are large, indented, prickly, 
and of a Colour inclining to that of Borage ; the 
Heads which grow on the top of the Branches are 
beſt, they grow in the manner of Heads formed 
of. ſome Leaves ; the Flowers are of a yellow 
Colour, 

Holy Thiſtle has no leſs Vertues againſt the 
Plague, and all ſorts of Poiſon, than Angelica, whe- 
ther taken inwardly, or apply'd outwardly : It 
does by the ſame Vertue, drive away Moles, and 
other Creatures injurious to Gardens, from the 
Place and Ground wherein it is planted, Thoſe 


with a cold Fit, will be cur'd by taking in a 
Morning three Ounces of the Water of Carduus 
Benedictus, or about a Dram of its Seeds pulve- 
rized. This Remedy is good for Pleuriſiès and 
Epilepfies in young Children, if you boil the Seed 
in Wine: Its Decoction is good to allay Pains in 
the Kidneys, and the Cholick, to kill Worms, and 
to make you Sweat. Carduus Benedictus, whether 


wardly cures malignant Ulcers. 

The Hundred-headed Thiſtle, in Latin, Eringium, 
is a Plant, whoſe Stem is divided at the top into 
ſeveral Branches, grows up about two Foot, the 
Leaves are large, indented, guarded with Prickles, 
and alternatively rang'd ; the Flowers are whitiſh, 
and conſiſt of five Leaves, ſtanding Roſe-wiſe 3 
they ſtand upon prickly Heads, which grow on 
the ſummit of the Branches; a Crown of ſmall 
prickly Leaves, ſerve for a Baſis to each Head. 
This Plant grows on the Sea: ſide, and in Sandy 
Places. | 
The Wine, in which the Roots of the Hundred 
headed Thiſtle has been boiled, will remove the re- 
tention of Urine, forces away Gravel, is good in 
Epilepſees, Dropſies and Faundice : The Decoction 
of its Root is admigable againſt the Head-Ach, and 
alſo the diſtilled Water of the Tendrels of its 


THORN, a common Name given to two or 
three ſorts of Plants; as the White-Thorn, Black- 
Thorn, and Goats-Thorn ; the White-Thorn is ſo 
well known every where, that it needs no deſcrip- 
tion 3 and therefore we proceed to the uſe of it : 
You will certainly find it the beſt Quick to Plant, 
and is the moſt common, and eſteem'd the hand- 
ſomeſt and beſt Fence : It will ſuit any Soil, where 


— in proper Broth, or bak'd in Pies, like the 
oak ; but the tender Stalk boil'd or fry'd, 


2 new Ditch and Bank are made, except the drieſt 


Gravel and Sand, and will alſo even grow upon 
B 2 - - . Thats 


who have a Quartan, or other Agues that begin 


dry or green, taken inwardly, and apply'd out. 


Leaves drank daily, and even as often as you can. 
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THO 


that, if it proves a wet Year: It is raiſed of Seeds 
or Plants, but Plants are the quickeſt way, the 
Seeds lying two Years in the Ground before they 
ſpring, but they grow very faſt after two or three 
Years. Where Sets are ſcarce, when you fell your 
Underwoods, or rather the Year before, ſow Haws 
and Sloes in them, and they will furniſh you with- 
out doing your Wood any harm, becauſe you may 
draw them before they come to be big. 

Next to the White-Thorn, is the Black-T horn, 
a Plant likewiſe very well known, and is raiſed 
as the other ; indeed it makes a very good Fence, 
tho? it comes ſhort of the Whzte, becauſe it is apt 
to run more into the Ground, and is not ſo cer- 
tain of growing ; but then the Buſhes are much 
the beſt, and-moſt laſting of any for dead Hedges, 
or to mend Gaps ; nor are Cattle ſo apt to crop 
them as the other : They will grow upon the 
ſame ſort of Soil as the other, but the richer the 
Mould is, the better they will proſper. See Fence, 
Hedge, Quick. Fence, or Set and Goat. Thorn. 

The Root of an old Thorn is excellent for Boxes 
and Combs, and curiouſly, and naturally wrought. 
They formerly made Ribs to ſome ſmall Boats 
with the Mhite.- Thorn. And if they were plan- 
ted ſingle, and in Standards, they would riſe into 
large bodied Trees in time, and be of excellent uſe 
for the Turner, and not inferior to Box. The 
diſtilled Waters from the Stones, or Kernels of 
the Haw or Mhite.- Thorn reduc'd to Powder, is 
ſaid to be ſovereign againſt the Stone. 

THORN-APPLE, in Latin, Stramonium, a 
Plant that bears large broad Leaves, pointed at 
top, of a dark green, and faſtned to long Stalks; 
amidſt theſe riſes, a Stem about a Foot and an 
half high, as big as a Man's Finger, and branching 
out into ſeveral Boughs, each of which bears a 
Flower ſhaped like a Pipe, and indented in ſeveral 
places ; in the Cup a chive appears, faſtned like a 
Nail to the lower part of the Flower, which in 
time becomes a round Fruit garniſh'd with little 
Points, and divided into Cells full of flat Seed, in 
the Figure of a little Kidney. 

This is an annual Plant, ſown thin on Beds in 
the Month of March; and ſince the readieſt way 
to raiſe it, is to ſecure it from the hoary Froſts, 
care muſt be taken as ſoon as it is up, to cover it 
with Glafſes, or any covering, which will do the 
buſineſs as well ; when it is ſtrong enough to be 
mov'd, let it be raiſed with the Spade, which is 
the beſt way, for if it be pull'd by the Roots, it 
will too much retard its growth. The place moſt 
proper for it is a Border, either of a great or 
{ſmall Parterre, where it makes a handſom Show, 
as it does likewiſe in Pots : It muſt be carefully 
watered after it is planted ; and this muſt be con- 
tinued all the Summer, till the fall of the Flower. 

Others ſay the Thorn-Apple is two-fold, v1z. 
the green, which riſes up with a ſtrong round 


Stalk, four or five Foot high, branched at the 


Joints with large, dark, green Leaves jagg'd about 
the Edges ; kaving large white Flowers at the 
Joints, which are ſuccceled by great round thorny 
Heads, opening, when ripe, into three or four parts, 
full of flat blackiſh Seed; and the Leſſer differing 


THR 


from the other in ſmallneſs of the! 

are ſmooth, indented on the Eg e th 
without Branches ; the Flowers are not fn 1,0 
more beautiful, the Heads round, leg el 
der than the other ; the Roots of both die; , 
Winter: The greater kind is common. 2 4 „ 
Troy. * where. e 

AVE of Corn, in moſt parts 9. 
conſiſts of four Shock? and ch Shak "Ela 
ſix Sheayes ; tho” in ſome Places, they reck * 
rar ror to a Thrave. «6 

ING, a Diſtemper in B. 
proceeding from ſome © 96-2. 25h r 2 
under their Throats, and cauſe the Glands & 
ſwell to ſo dangerous a manner, that the wil 
choak 'em, without ſome ſpeedy Remedy 1 
and the way is to open theſe Glands, Morning 
and Evening with a Lancet; then rub the Thray 
underneath with Laurel-Oil and freſh Butter beat 
together; his Head muſt be wrapt warm and ye! 
cover'd, otherwiſe the poor Beaſt will die. 

_ THROUGH-WAX, or Through- Leaf, in L 
tin, Perfoliata, a Plant, whoſe Leaves are alma 
round, tho? pointed at the top, like thoſe of Pa 
with certain pretty large Veins, from the Stil 


to the Edges, they ſeem as if they were pern! 
through the Stems and 3 and bd [ 
is, that the Plant has obtain'd the Name of pe + 
foltata : The Stem is ſlender, ſmooth, round, and 
laden with Branches: It has but one Root, ti p 
is hairy enough. It grows amongſt Corn and in 
Meadows, and bloſſoms in June. g 
The Decoction of this Plant in Wine being u 
drank, is good for Ruptures, and the falling do 
of the Guts. It is alſo, when apply'd Plaſterviſ i « 
good for the Ring- Evil: the Water diſtill'd fon ;; 


it, as well as the Herb, allays all ſorts of Irfan 
mat ions. 
| THRUSH, or Throſt le, a ſmall Bird, a little 
bigger than a Lark, generally of a Leaden-Colour; 
but there are ſeveral ſorts of them; as the . 
toe-Throſtle, the Northern or Field fare, the Wi. 
Throſtle, the Moodſong-Throſtle, the Heath-Thriftt, 
&c. They make hot Pies of Thruſbes, in thc 
ſame manner, as they do of Partridge or Molin. 
Pies, which you may ſee. If you roaſt them, l 
em be baſted and ſtrew'd with Bread and vill 
in order to be eaten with Verjuice, Pepper, and 14 
little Orange-Juice, after having rub'd the Dil 
with Shalot. Amongſt other Diſhes, Thr 
may be put into a Ragoe, in order to which, fry 
'em in Lard, with a little Flower, a faggot dd 
fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, a little White 
Wine, and Capers, ſqueezing in ſome Leno 
Juice, as they are ſerving up to the Table. 
For Pottage made of Thruſhes, let them be 
likewiſe fryd in Lard, after they have bee 
drawn, and then boil'd with brown Broth prof 
for that purpoſe, and which you may ſee Wo 
the Article Broth ; the Liver being alſo fry 
the ſame Lard, muſt be afterwards pounded 7 
ſtrain'd through a Hair. ſieve with the ſame * 
in order to be put upon the Thraſpei, or m. 
Pottage, which are to be dreſs'd and 84 
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with Muſhrooms. THUNDES. 
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THUNDER, the quenching of Fire in a 
Cloud, or an Exhalation hot and dry mix'd with 
moiſture, carry'd into the middle Region, and 
there thicken'd and wrap'd in a Cloud: Of this 
dot Matter, coupled with cold and moiſture, clo. 
& in the Cloud, grows a Strife; the Heat beats 
and breaks out of the ſides of the Clouds with a 
thundering Noiſe, and the Fire then diſperſed is 
the Lightning. | 

Thunder prognoſticates the Weather to follow; 
fr when it Thunders more than it Lightens, it 
preſages great Winds; but otherwiſe, if it Light- 
ens oftner than it Thunders, great and haſty 
Showersare likely to ſucceed : Morning Thunder 
fenifies Wind, Noon Thunder, Rain; Roaring 
or diſtant ones, Wind ; but cracking and acute 
Thunders, Winds and Rains. 

THYME, in Latin, Thymus, from vu, Ani. 
ml Spirit, becauſe according to the Phyſicians, 
there is a vertue in this Plant able to repair the 
Animal Spirits, by means of which we live. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of this Plant, but not differ- 
ing much from one another; we ſhall deſcribe 
that only cultivated in our Garden-Borders. It 
grows very low, ſhooting out ſeveral woody Stems 
very Branchy and full of little Leaves of an Aſh 
colour; on the top of theſe Branches grow the 
Flowers, like little Heads, of a Purple colour; 
ach Flower, according to Mr. Tournefort, is a 
Pipe cut at top into two Lips, of which the up- 
permoſt is ſtrait, and often divided into ſeveral 
Parts, that beneath is divided into no more than 
two, From the Cup of this Flower ariſes a Chive 
faſtned like a Nail to the hinder part of it, and ac- 
company'd with four ſorts of Embrios, which, in 
time, become ſo many Seeds, incloſed in a Capſula, 
which ſery'd as a Cup to the Flower. As for the 
uſe of Thyme in Gardens, ſee Edgings. 

Wild-Thyme grows in hot Countries, in barren 
Places and upon rocky Mountains, more particu- 
larly in Candia; hence it is called Thyme of Candia. 
It bloſſoms in June; ſee Wild.Thyme. 

Thyme being boiled in Water and Honey, and 
ſo drank, is good for ſevere Coughs and ſhortneſs 
of Breath; it promotes Urine, and helps to bring 
Way the After-burden and a dead Child: It helps 
the Menſes and diffolves Blood clotted in the Body. 

fyou reduce it into a Powder and take three 
Drams of it in the Spirit of Vinegar, with a little 
dalt, it will purge away thick Flegm and ſharp and 
bilious Humours. A Cataplaſm made of Thyme 
boil'd in Wine, is good for the Sciatica, and the 
Ventoſities of the Belly or Womb. The ſmell of 
Thme is excellent for the Relief of thoſe who are 
ſubject to the Falling.ſickneſs ; and to keep them 
tom it, its proper to place its Leaves round about 
their Beds : The frequent uſe of Thyme in Wine 
or Whey is good for melancholick Perſons. 

TIDBITS, or Dainty-Bits, in French call'd 
2 are certain delicious and nice Things 

at enter into the Compoſition of Tarts, Ragous, 
and Pottages, ſuch as Truffles, Artichoaks, Cocks- 

mbs, or Pallates, Sweet-Breads, and the like. 
841 AG — a I or ſtirring ofthe Earth, 
ng perform'd on the it, enters to a 
VOL top of it, 
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certain depth and makes the lower and upper parts 
change place : The Operation, as to Gardening 
in general is, that hot and dry Earth muſt be till'd 
in Summer, either a little before or whilſt it Rains, 
or ſoon after, or Where there is a likelihood of 
more, when it can be done neither too often - nor 
too deep: But it muſt not be perform'd in hot 
Weather, unleſs water'd preſently after. But 
moiſt, cold and ſtony Earth, muſt be never till'd 
in time of Rain, but rather during the greateſt 
Heat ; and as frequent Cultures partly hinder the 
goodneſs of the Earth from being waſted, by the 
growth and nouriſhment of ill Plants; ſo in the 
time that Trees bloſſom, Vines ſhoot, c. it muſt 
not be done at all. | 

But in reſpect of Arable Land, tho' the Spade 
was anciently uſed as well as the Plow, yet the 
latter being found more expeditious and conveni. 
ent, the other has grown out of uſe ; of this Land 
there are reckon'd three ſorts, 1. Such as are claiey, 
ſtiff, cold and moiſt, which is generally thrice - 
plowed, in the Spring, Summer and at Seed-time, 
for Wheat, and four times for Barley, if it be the 
firſt Grain ſown after long reſting, which in moſt 
places with us is not uſual ; and theſe plough- 
ings and fallowings are very advantageous to the 
Ground, for hereby it is by degrees laid in ſuch 
Ridges, as the nature thereof requires; for the more 
in number, the higher the Ridges, the better they 
are for Wheat, which delights naturally in moiſt 
Ground, ſo that it be laid dry, and not ſubject to 
be drown'd and over-glutted with moiſt Years, 
and it very much prevents blaſting : This is a 
means likewiſe to make the Land lighter and fit- 
ter for the Seed to take Root in, the Clods being 
apt to diflolve by being expoſed to the Weather, 
and often broken by the Plough ; as alſo to. kill 
the Weeds, tocapacitate it to receive nitrous Dews, 
and celeſtial Influences; ſeeing they more eaſily 
coagulate and fix on a light Earth than on a ſad 
or heavy Lump ; and to defend the Corn well 
from the extremities of the Weather, eſpecially. 
cold Winds : For the more uneven any piece of 
Land is, the better it bears ſuch Seaſons ; for 
which reaſon, in the open Champaign, where the 
Land is dry, and they do not lay up their Ridges, 
as in other Places, then it is harrow'd but little, 
and left as rough as may be, for no other caufe, 
but to break the fleeting Winds. | 

But in caſe Barley be intended to be firſt ſown. 
therein, after the firſt fallowing, it muſt lie over 
the Winter, that the Froſt may the better temper 
it for the Seed-time, when it is to be plowed a- 
gain; if for Peas or Beans, once fallowing before 
the Winter ſerves the turn ; but if it has a good 
Sward or Turf upon it, it is more adviſable to 
denſhire or burn it the Summer before it is ſown, 
that being the more expeditious and advantage- 
ous way ; it ſpends the acid moiſture, kills the 
Weeds, and ſoon brings the Land to a lively fine 
temper. | 

Good rich mellow Land, as black Mould, or 
any other colour, that has lain long for Paſture, 
till overgrown with Moſs, Weeds, or the like, 


which will as ſoon grow on rich as on poor Land; 
* ( are 
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are improv'd by plowing, which is not only a 
Medicine, or cure to them, but raiſes an immedi- 
ate advantage, and much benefits the Land for the 
future, in caſe a Crop or two be taken of it at a 
time, and that it be laid down for Paſture again 
well ſoiled ; vr elſe ſown with St. Foin, Clover, &c. 
but if not, by ſoiling it only the Year before it 
be laid down, it may yield good Graſs after the 
Corn is carried off, and ſo come to a Sward. The 
hard Land is to be laid in height according as 
to its inclination either to Moiſture or Drought. 
New-broken Ground, if it be ſown with Peaſe the 
firſt Year, ſaves one plowing, and a good part of 
the Herbage the Summer before ; it alſodeſtroys 
the Weeds, and better prepares the Land for any 
other Grain. 

As for poor and barren Land, the beſt and ſpee- 
dieſt way to reduce it to Ti/age, if it has lain long 
untilled, and has a Sward thereon, either of ſowre 
Graſs or of Ruſhes, Weeds, or ſuch like, or of 
healthy Graſs, Fern, or Broom, whereby an evil 
Juice has been contracted injurious to Vegetation, 
and withal fertile with terreſtrial Salt, is to burn. 
heat or denſhire it. But this Caution is to be 
obſerv'd by the Husbandman, that he muſt not 
be too greedy to ſow it often, till the Heart of 
the Land be drawn out, if he doth it muſt lie to 
reſt many Years after to gain a Sward again, nei- 
ther muſt the Soil made of the Straw be expend. 
ed on other Lands, which ill Husbandry is ſo ge- 
nerally uſed, that it brings an ill name upon this 
part of Improvement; which if they ſoil'd and 
laid for Paſture, after two Crops, would yield ve. 
Ty good Graſs ; orelſe let it be ſown with new 
Hays, or Grafles, See Agriculture, Plows of ſeve- 
ral ſorts and Ridges. 

TILLS; ſee Lentzles. 

TIMBER ; ſee Felling, Pruning, Seaſoning, 
&c. of Timber. 

TIM BER-Mezgſure ; Forty three Foot ſolid 
make a Tun of Timber, and fifty Foot a Load ; 
ſee Felling of Timber, 

TIM BER-Trees and Underwood ; ſee Planting 
of Timber-Trees and Underwood, Coppice, Dreſſing 
and Cleanſing of Wood, &c. 

TIMBER<CClefts ; an inconvenience that at- 
tends green Timber, which is very apt to ſplit or 
cleave after it is wrought into form, and is a great 
Eye-ſore in fine Buildings : Now to cloſe the 
Chops and Clefts, this expedient has been found 
to do well; Anoint and ſupple it with the fat of 
- powder'd Beef, with which it muſt be well ſoak'd, 
and the chaſm fill'd with a Sponge dip'd into it; 
this muſt be done twice over. Some Carpenters 
uſe Greaſe and Saw-duſt mingled together ; but 
the firſt is ſo good a way, that our Author ſays, 
he had ſeen Wind-ſtock Timber ſo exquiſitely 
cloſed, as not to be diſcern'd where the Defects 
were: But this muſt be done when the Timber is 
green. 

TIM BRE, or rather Timmer, ſays Cuillim, 
the Heralds Term for the Creſt, which ſtands in 
any Atchievement a top of the Helmet. 

TYMPANY, a Diſtemper proceeding from a- 
bundance of Blood, which uniting with the Seed 
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retain'd in the Womb does by its immoderate 
change itſelf into ſeveral ſmall pieces of Fleſh 
into one great one, It is perceiv'd when the Body 
grows lean, the Colour fades, the Stomach fai 
the Hypocondras ſwell, the Back pain'd, the Met 
ſes ſtopt, the Breaſts grow big, and the Belly ; 
extended, and raiſed, that nothing can more K 
All theſe Symptoms, at firſt, makes Women fur 
pect they are with Child, but they are undeceiy 


when the term of their Lying-in is paſt, and that 


the Diſtemper ſtill remains upon them. 

Women in the Southern Parts of the World are 
not only ſubject to Tympanies, but alſo to bree 
Monſters ; and if this Diſtemper, after all the 
real Symptoms of it are known, be neglefted, it 
becomes incurable, and at length cauſes a Dropſ a 
and therefore to provide againſt ſuch fatal Conſe, 
quences, the Patient muſt be preſently bled in the 
Foot, in caſe ſhe has plenty of Blood, and that 
her Age and Strength will alſo allow it; after 
which a hot and moiſt Regimen muſt be ufd, 
the hot to open, and the moiſt to ſoften ; and to 
this end Recourſe muſt be had to Medicines that 
are proper for the Stoppage of the Menſes ; and 
yet theſe here muſt not be neglected. 

Take half an Ounce of Euphorbium well pul. 
verized, make Pills thereof with a little of the 
Syrup of Mugwort, or of its Juice, divide en 
into four parts, a Dram for each Dofe, and take 
it every Morning faſting ; or elſe either make uſe, 
from time to time, of the Pills of ſimple Hiera, 
Trochisks of Myrrh or Agarick, Hermodactyl, and 
Injections made with Mallows, Pellitory, Origan, 
Calamint, Camomile, Melilot, Roſemary, Sage, 
Mugwort, Anniſe, and Fennel: You may alſo 
uſe Baths, to which you may add a good part of 
the ſaid Herbs ; and at your coming out of it, 
rub your Reins and Belly with Lilly and Camomile 
Oil, or with Gooſe-greaſe. Suppoſitories and Fer. 
fumes taken in at the Privy Parts, will very much 
help to looſen, and at the ſame time, draw it of: 
The firſt may be prepar'd of a Dram of Iris Pon. 
der, half a Dram of Myrrh, twenty Grains of 
Caſtor and Seed of Rue, and Turpentine as much 
as is needful. Or elſe take two Ounces of Nut- 
meg Oil mixt with two Drams of the Powder 
of Gentian, and with ſome Cotton. 

As for the Perfume, you may make uſe of 
Myrrh, and often uſe Pulpy Tympary, an Herb ſ 
called; Maids as well as marry'd Women, ate 
ſometimes ſubje& to a Dropſy, Aſcites, or 1M 
pany, thro! the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes. For tit 
Aſcites uſe the ſame Remedies, and moreover SUP 
poſitories made of white Hellebore, Opopon% 
Ox or Bull Gall. : 

For the Tympany the ſame Remedies are uſed 
as in the Dropſy; and if there be occaſion for du. 
poſitories, prepare em with Rue, Honey, and . 
ter, or ſome other with Bdellium, Oil of Spike 
and Mugwort Juice. 

TINCTURE, a Word in Heraldry ſignif 
ing the Colours in an Eſcutcheon, or Coat of Arm 

TIN, called by the Ancients Wire Leut, 
Metal which comes near unto Silver in Colon 


but differs very much from it in the figure =Y 
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wes, and in the ſolidity and weight ; the name 
c the Planet Jupiter is given to it by Chymiſts, 
; ſuppoſe that it receives its particular Influ. 


a . from it. It is a malliable Subſtance, ſulphu- 
len. ons, and very eaſy to put into faſhion. A ver- 
y is WY toc has been attributed to it againſt the Diſeaſes 
it WI of the Liver and Matrix. 
ſuf. But foraſmuch as the beſt Tia, and in moſt 
ira WM benty, is the Product of our own Country, and 
har note particularly in the County of Crnwal, and 
hit which contributes much to the increaſe of 
arr Wor Wealth and Power, it will be very proper to 
ey ſomething concerning the finding, working, 


1nd ordering of it. ; 
The Stones from which Tin is wrought, are 


ſy; ſometimes found a foot or two below the ſurface 
„(td Earth, but moſt uſually betwixt two Walls 
the or Rocks, which are commonly of an Iron colour, 
hat of little or no affinity with the Tin, in a Vein or 
ter Load, as the Tinners call it, betwixt fourteen and 
f, WM cighteen Inches broad, or thereabouts ; ſometimes 
to WT the Metal is rich and fat, other whiles hungry 
hat and ſtarved 3 and the Pits are forty, fifty, and 
nd ſometimes ſixty Fathoms deep and more. The 


Tin is for the moſt part incorporated with the 
Stone, and is found in it; they break every indi- 
vidual Stone, and if there be any Blackneſs in the 
Stones they break out well, as they term it, and 
this black ſtuff produces their Tin. 

But tho' this Metal be made for the moſt part 
of Stones, yet it is often mix'd with a ſmall gra- 
ell Earth, ſometimes white, but for the moſt 
part red; and it is eaſily ſeparated from this 
Earth with bare waſhing, but from the Stone not 
without much ſtamping. 

They diſtinguiſh this gravelly Tin from that 
which is gathered from the Stones, and call it 
Prjan-Tin, an hundred Loads of which ſcarcely 
equals in value fifty of the other. 

Another ſort they call Mandick-Ore, and being 
mix'd together the Mundick may be eaſily known 
by its glittering, wherewith it will ſoon colour 
your Fingers; but if there is any Mundick left in 
melting the Tin, it does much Prejudice, ſeeing 
It makes it thick and muddy: It ſeems to be a 
kind of Sulphur : Fire only ſeparates it from the 
Tin and evaporates it into Smoak. 

Beſides the forementioned Stones found in Tin. 
Mines and incorporated with the Tin, there oc. 
curs a Spar mix'd alſo with this Metal, as it is 
commonly with Lead and Copper: It appears fre- 
quently of a ſhining whitiſh Subſtance, and cauſes 
{White Froth upon the Water in waſhing ; when 
idis firſt taken out of the Earth it is ſoft and fut. 
tit, but ſoon after grows ſomewhat hard. It is 
{ldom found growing, but ſticking to the Metal: 

he Miners call it White-Spar, and ſome think it 
0 be the Mother and Nouriſhment of the Metal: 

beſt Ore is that which is in Spars, and next 
to this, that which has a bright Spar in It. 

As for the working of the Ore, it is done in this 
manner; the Stones being beaten, as before, are 


— by Water, with ſuch Hammers as Faper-Mills 
Ne; the Stones are ſo diſperſed that by degrees 


| they are waſhed into a Lattin-Box with Holes, in- 


brought to a Mill call'd the Sramping-2158, which | 


m 


to which the Stampers fall, by which means they 
are beaten pretty ſmall, and by the Water con. 
tinually paffing through the Box, the Ore, though 
its weight, falls cloſe by the Mill, and thoſe Parts 
that are not Metalline, which they call Canſalty, 
are waſhed away by the Water ; then they take 
that which falls cloſe by the Mill, and ſo diſpoſe it 
in the ſaid Mill, that the Water may drive it once 
more, to make a better ſeparation of the Cauſalty. 
In the next place they dry it in a Furnace, on Iron 


Plates, and then grind it very fine in a Cra. Mi il, 


with Stone, common on the Hills of Cornwall; 
after this they rewaſh it, as before, and then dry 
ita little, and carry it, laſt of all, thus fitted to 
the Furnace, called by them a Blowing-Honſe, and 
there Melt and Caſt it. There ſwims on the Metal, 
when it runs out of the Furnace, a Scum, which 
they call Droſs, much like to Slag or Droſs of I. 
ron, Which being melted down with freſh Ore, runs 
into Metal. The Cauſalty they throw in heaps 
upon Banks, which, in fix or ſeven Years, they 
fetch over again, and make it worth their labour. 

Under this Head of Tin we may add a few 
Lines more concerning Tin-Works and TinStones : 
If the Load of Tin, as they call it, lies right down, 
the Tunners follow it ſometimes to forty or fifty 
fathom deep, and the deeper they ſink the greater 
they find the Load; but their Labour is ſo hard 
and tedious, that they cannot work above four 
Hours in a Day ; and as they dig their Load 


ſlopewiſe under the Ground, the Air at length 


will not yield them Breathing, till they ſink a 
Shaft, that is, a perpendicular Hole down to that 
place from the top or ſurface of the Earth, and 
tho' the Light be juſt then over their Heads, yet 
the Pit is ſtill ſo dark that they are fain to work 
for the moſt part by Candle-light. In their paſ- 
ſage under Ground they ſometimes meet with 
very looſe Earth, and extream hard Rocks, where- 
of a good Workman will be ſcarce able to hew a- 
bove a Foot in a Week. They now and then 
meet with great ſtreams of Water, and ſtinking 
Damps that diſorder them. 

When the Tin. Stones are brought above Ground, 
they break and mill them, as before; and in caſe 
the Stuff be moiſt they dry it by the Fire in an Iron 
Cradle, and after that grind it to a fine Sand, and 
when it has all the Earth waſh'd from it, it is then 
call'd Black-Tin, which is carry'd to the Blowing- 
Houſe and melted by a Charcoal-Fire, blown by a 
great pair of Bellows, moved by a Water-W heel, 
and then it is coined ; but the Soft Tin is the 
moſt worth of the two. A Foot of Black Tin is 
in meaſure two Gallons, but the weight is uncer. 
tain, and according to the goodneſs of it. A Foot 
of good Moor-Tin, which is held the beſt, will 
weigh about eighty pounds; a Foot of the Mine- 
Tin, which is meaner, fifty two pounds; and of the 
worſt, fifty pounds: And two pounds of good 


Black-Tin being melted, will yield a pound of 


White-Tin. 
TIN-GLASS. See Biſmuth. 8 
TIN POWDER, a Powder made of this 


Mi ting it in a Crucible, and ſhaking it 
Mineral by melting it i . . 
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about in a Box,and there will come off a grey Pow- 
der from the out. ſide; what remains muſt be mel. 
ted again and ſhook about as before, until you 
have obtain'd what quantity you deſire. 
Powder is a celebrated Remedy to deſtroy Worms, 
and may therefore be given for that intent. The 
Doſe is from an Ounce and a half to two Ounces, 
See Worm. Powder. | 

TIN-WORM, a ſmall Red-Worm round and 
full of Legs, much like a Hog-Louſe, which will 

be creeping in Summer among the Graſs, and pol- 
ſons the Beaſt that eats of it, cauſing him ſud. 
denly to ſwell, ſo that within four and twenty 
Hours, if he be not remedied, he will die. The 
Cure is, 

1. Take a quantity of Stale, and put ſome Salt 
therein, which mix well together, and give it him, 
and preſently after chafe him till he ſcowres, and 

when he does, he will be likely to do well. 

2. Some take a good handful of Herb Robert, 
which being chopt ſmall, bruiſed well, and mixt 
with Ale or Beer, they give him. 

3. Others take Earth of Ant-Hills, and mixing 
the ſame with Vinegar, give it the Beaſt. 

TIRING of a Horſe, a very incommodious 
thing to the Rider, whether in Journeying, Hunt- 
ing, or the like; the beſt help for him is to give 
him warm Wine to drink, and to let him Blood 
in the Mouth, to ſuffer him to lick up and to 
ſwallow the ſame ; and then if you come where 
are any Nettles, rub his Mouth and Sheath well 
therewith ; after which gently ride him till you 
come at the reſting-place, where ſet him up very 
warm, and before you go to Bed give him fix 
Spoonfuls of Agua-vitæ, and as muſt Provender 
as he will eat: Next Morning rub his Legs with 
Sheeps-feet Oil, and it will bring freſh agility in- 
to his Limbs. Others let their Horſe Blood in 
the Neck-Vein, and next day give him a Gliſter 
with an Ounce and an half of Sal Polycreſt, and 
the day after make him drink a pound and an half 
of Oil Olive, keeping him bridled two Hours be. 
fore, and as long after. 

TIT, the Name by which ſome call a little 
Horſe. There are thoſe who call a Horſe of a 
middling ſize, and above that of a Tit, a double 
Tit. | 

TLALAMATI, a Plant whoſe Leaves are 
almoſt round, like thoſe of Moneywort, ſtanding 
three and three together: The Stems are of a pur- 

ple colour, and creep upon the Ground: The 

lowers grow in the form of Ears of Corn, and 
are of a red Colour: The Seed is ſmall and round, 
and the Root ſlender, round and fibrous. This 
Plant grows in the Province of Mechoacam in the 
Weſt-TIndies. 


This 
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em to be uſed as they have occaſion, Other. . 
em up by the hinder Legs with a Prckthr r 
and let them hang in that manner in a ver = 
place; where they not only let them nel. 
they die of themſelves, but alſo till they are J 
dry'd up; and then they lay em by for = 

Toads thus prepar'd being held in the Hand 
put under the Armpit, or behind ones * 
laſtly, hung about the Neck, paſs for a Spee 
againſt bleeding at the Noſe; and being alf x 
ply'd to the Navel, they ſtop the over Owing of 
the Menſes. 

A Toad being beat into Powder and apply'4 t 
peſtilential Buboes, or Plague-Sores, draws the ma- 
lignity out of them : And it does the fame even 
by Venerial Buboes : Moreover, the ſame being 
apply'd to the Reins, and given inwardly in White 
Wine, from a Scruple to half a Dram, brings out 
dropfical Water. 

Vanhelmont very much recommends thoſe Amy. 
lets which he would have prepar'd with the Pow. 
der of dry'd Toad, and the Stuff which he dil 
gorges in dying into a Cup made of Wax, which 
is plac'd under him as he hangs by the Leg; and 
he does aſſure us, that theſe Amuletsare Speciich 
as well to preſerve from, as to cure the Plague: 
He ſays, in fine, That Authors aſcribe all theſ 
Virtues in a Toad, to a Bone, or rather, a Store, 
which is ſometimes found in the Heads of thoſe 
that are very large or very old, call'd a Toad.Stor, 
and in Latin, Bufonites. 

Chymiſts extract a Volatile Salt from a Tod, 
which has admirable Vertues againſt Dropfes : 
They reduce the dry'd Toad into a Powder, and 
uſe it againſt the ſame Maladies. The Doſe taken 
inwardly is from one Scruple to two; for they 
apply it alſo outwardly to the Navel, not only 
for the purpoſes already mention'd, but alſo to 
provoke Urine, 

Tho? a Toad has no Teeth, yet he will bite with 
his Lips: His Urine is venomous, he ſwells to 
{quirt it out, when he is purſued. It is alſo ſaid, 
that his Slaver has a poiſonous Quality : when 
any one has been touch'd either with his Urine or 
Slaver, the place ought forthwith to be waſ's, 
either with Urine or with Brandy; and the ker. 
ſon ought to take inwardly ſome Doſes of the 
Volatile Salt of a Toad, or Harts-horn, to pte. 
vent the Coagulation of the Blood, or to thin il 
if it begins to coagulate : It's a Precaution prope! 
to be made uſe of, to the end you may prevell 
ſuch ill accidents as may happen. But one thils 
more is to be obſerved, that Toads are not ſo muc" 
to be fear'd in temperate, as they are in very hot 
Countries. 

TOAD-STONE, a precious Stone like unto 
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The Tlalamati is of an aſtringent nature, and 
proper to cure Wounds and to ripen Tumors: It 
alſo ſtops Vomiting. 


TOAD, a Reptile generally loath'd and ab- ther times green, or of divers Colours; 
hor'd by Mankind, on account of ſome poiſonous beſt is the white. 


Qualities he has; yet however of much uſe in 


Phyſick : To prepare them for which, there are medy againſt Poiſon. There are a great 
thoſe who, after they have ran them thro' and do aſſure us, that thoſe who carry it 2 
thro', dry em in ſome airy Place, and ſo keep [are preſery'd from all Poiſons ; and that 


ſmall Bottle, which is hollow on one ſide, - 
ſomewhat rais'd on another; it's of a dark 
Colour, ſometimes black, ſometimes _— ke 
This Stone being reduc'd int“ 


Powder and taken inwardly, is an excellent Re. 
many wo 
bout them 


if you 
ru) 
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ſpel the Swellings caus'd by the biting or ſting- 
ge venomous Creatures, and draw out the Poi- 


6104 D-F LAX, and WILD-FLAX, in 
Latin, Linaria, Plants of which the laſt is twofold, 
. The Wild-Flax with a white Flower, broader 


layed than the common Flax, with many white 


Flowers at the top, lined with purple, whoſe Root 
will abide many ears; and tho' the Branches 
de in the Winter, new ones will come up in the 
Spring. 2. That with a yellow Flower, whoſe 
etalksare reddiſh, Flowers yellow, Seeds black, but 
not ſhining, and Roots durable. 

Then for the Toad-Flax, it is diſtinguiſhed, 1. 
Into Toad-Flax that is narrow leaved, greeniſh, 
ſaipt about the edges with 1 Flowers, of a 
adder Purple or a pale Violet, with a yellow 
Spot in the gaping place of the Flower. The 
Seed is ſmall, lat, and greeniſh, and the Root 
dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. 2. The ſweet 
Purple, with Leaves lying on the Ground, and a 
Stalk plentifully furniſh'd with ſweet Flowers 
of a lighter Purple, the Seeds reddiſh, and the 
Root periſhes. 3. Toad. Flax of Valent ia, bigger 
talked than the former, with Leaves like ſmall 
Centory, and yellow Flowers. Broom Toad-Flax 
is buſh-leay'd, riſes up with an upright Stalk, 
with Green Leaves, red Flowers at the Joints, 
and ſmall blackiſh Seeds. 

They bloſſom in July and Auguſt, and the Seed 
is ripe ſoon after. Such whoſe Roots abide the 
Winter are fit to be ſet together ; the reſt are to 
be ſet with Seedlings in ſome place open to the 
Sun : They come up dry and require but ſmall 
Attendance, | 

TOD of Wool, a weight containing 28 pounds, 
er two Stone weight. 

TOISE, a Fathom, a Meaſure, of which they 
make three ſorts, via. the Current Toiſe, Square 
Toiſe, and the Cubical Toiſe. 

he Current Toiſe is a Meaſure of ſix Feet in 
length, diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Nails into Feet, Inch- 
& Lines, c. with which they meaſure the 
Lengths and Heights of Gardens, and Walls, of 
beaps of Dung, raiſed or tranſported Earths, fc. 


Its commonly made of Wood ; there are alſothoſe| 


that are made of ſmall Iron or Copper Chains : 
A Foot is twelve Inches, and an Inch is twelve 
| A Square Toiſe is a Superficies which is a Toiſe 
n Length and Breadth; its Arca contains thirty 
Fot ſquare : It ſerves for meaſuring the ſur. 

face of the Earth and Buildings. 1 
A Cubical Toiſe is a Cube which contains ſix Feet 
ery way, viz. in Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
nd comprehends two hundred and ſixteen cubi- 
al Feet in its ſolidity. The Cubical Toiſe is made 
uſe of to meaſure Earths, as well thoſe that have 
dug up and tranſported, as thoſe which have 
eap d up ; as alſo Ramparts and Baſtions. 
an b. eee the Lo in —_ 
r a Golden which is ſometimes born 

a Coat of Arms, * | 
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ub it gently upon the Fleſh of a Perſon, it will | 


delicious Smell, much beyond any other Balſom; 
Schroder ſays, it is brought from ſome pirts ofthe 
African Continent, near Carthage ; but we haye 
it from the We. Indies, It firſt. flows from the 
Tree which produces it of the conſiſtence of ordi. 
nary Turpent ine; but with keeping, we find it fre- 
quently grow hard enoughto be brittle, and itdoes 
not ſeem the worſe for being ſb, its Balſamick 
Parts cohering too cloſely to fly off in the waſte. It 
is a moſt excellent Balſamick and Reſtorative, is 
very good in all decays, particularly of the Lungs : 
It ſoftens and quickens the Blood, and cures CA. 
tarrhs and all Conghs from tickling DefluQtions : 
Its healing Virtues alſo extend to the temoteſt 
Parts, and it is an extraordinary Medicine in Se- 
minal Weakneſs, and old Gleets in both Sexes. In 
ſhort, there is not a better, pleaſanter, and more 
efficacious Drug in our Shops, in all the abovementi. 
oned Intentions. Lindanus and Sylvins de la Boe 
were great admirers of it. The beſt way of gi- 
ving it is in Pills, or a Solution in ſome ſpiritu- 
ous Menſtruum, for it will not diffolye its beſt 
Parts in any other. Scroder and Etmullerus recom- 
mend its external uſe in many Caſes ; and ſo have 
ſeveral others, who have taken notice of it before 
them ; but it is not ſo apply'd in the preſent 
Practice. . 

TONGUE, a Part very well known in a Man's 
Mouth, which ſerves to form Words, and to con- 
vey Food into the Throat. It's the Principal Or- 
gan of the Taſte, and is ſubje to many diſorders. 

Thoſe who are troubl'd with a ſwell'd Tongue 
it will often hang out of their Mouths, as that of 
a Dog does when he is dry ; they eat with much 
difficulty, and the Throat is affected thereby: 
This Evil proceeds either from Super- abundance of 
Blood, or from a wateriſh and ſubtil Flegm, 
which drenches its Muſcles : If it comes from the 
Blood it is known by the colour, but if from 
Flegm, the Tongue is white, the Face pale, and 
the Mouth drivils perpetually ; this diſorder muſt 
by no means be neglected, tho” it does not ſeem to 
be of any great importance, for it may bring on 
ſome other more pernicious Accidents, W hen the 
Blood is the cauſe of this Swelling, the Party muſt 
be bled in the Arm, and under the Tongue, and 
be cupp'd behind the Neck, after which he muſt be 
purg'd with Manna or Tablets of Succo roſarum 5 
or let him uſe Gargles made either of the Juice 
of Lemon, or Pomegranate, put either into Pur- 
ſlane or Nightſhade Water; or elſe he may uſe 
only the Juice of Lettice or Sorrel, with a little 
Honey or Sugar. eee 

If the Cauſe be Flegm, he muſt have frequent 
and pretty ſtrang Glyſters adminiſtred, purge of. 
ten, either with Manna, Agaric Pills, Syrup of 
Roſes, Tablets of Citro, or Diacarthami. 

For Ulcers and Inflammations in the Glands 
of the Tongue, put to a Chopine of the Decoction 
of old or new Figs, half an Ounce of Allom re- 
duced into Powder, and gargle the Tongue with 


it; or elſe mix it either with the Juice of Mint, 
1 * D Lemon, 
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Lemon, or Verjuice: Lou may take two Drams 
of Aloes with two Ounces of Honey in half a Se- 
tier of White - Wine, or the Decoction of Purſlane, 
and gargle your Mouth with it. 

For the hardneſs of the Glands under the Toxgue, 
take a Setier of Water, two Ounces of Honey, and 
two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Muſtard, with 
which make a Gargle. ; 

If your Tongue be troubled with Puſtles, boil 
ſome Milk and gargle it therewith, or waſh your 
Mouth with a Decoction of Quince-ſeed. - 

TONGUE-GRAFTING, a way of Grafting 
in Roots, and thus perform'd 3; the Root is cut 
floping about an Inch in length, and the Graft as 
much, both very ſmooth ; then each is cleft an 
Inch alſo in length, and ſo they are made to enter 
into one another, inſomuch that the Sap of the 
Graft may join to that of the Root as much as 
can be : Lap the jointed part about with a little 
Hemp or Flax-Hurds, and ſet the Roots ſo grafted 
into the Ground, about ten or twelve Inches deep, 
ſo as the Joint may be about four Inches at leaſt 
cover'd under the Earth, that it may not be bare 
at any time, but kept moiſt by the Earth : The 
Root you graft on may be a Piece of the Root 
of an Apple or Pear-Tree, about fix Inches in 
Length; it ſhould not be leſs than the Graft, it 
may be bigger, but it is beſt when they are both of 
the ſame ſize. 

« Some Ycars ago, ſaid Mr. Lewis, who commu. 
« nicated the Method above to the Royal-Soctety, 
« ſow'd a Bed of Apple-Kernels in March, the 
„ Spring following I pluck'd up forty of thoſe 
« Seedlings, grown to the thickneſs of a fair 
« Graft, 1 grafted them in the manner of Tongue- 
&« Grafting,.and planted them again, they all grew, 
„and four of em bore Fruit to Perfection that 
« Year ; ſo that in a Year and an half, from an 
« Apple-kernel, 1 had ripe Fruit: Some of theſe 
Trees will now bear two Quarters of Apples 
« upon a Tree, and are bigger than moſt of thoſe 
„ Trees among which they ſtand; which coſt 
cc twelve Pence a Tree, when theſe were Kernels: 
„I canceive, ſays he, that Plumbs, Cherries, Apri- 
« cocks, Peaches, and all ſorts of Fruit Trees, 
« may be thus raifed. 

TONGUE-HURT, an Injury that befalls a 
Horſe by ſome Accident; or with a Bit, Halter, or 
the like: To cure it, fome boil Water in Woodbind 
Leaves, Primroſe Leaves, Blackberry Leaves, Knot- 
graſs, with ſome Honey, and put a little Allom 
to it, and two or three times a Day waſb it with a 
Clout ty'd upon a Stick, being luke.warm ; or 
elſe, you may take *melted Roſatum and anoint 
his Tongue therewith: But whenever you dreſs 
either his Tongue or Mouth, be ſure to tye the 
Horſe up to the Rack an Hour after it : Others 
take red Honey, the Marrow of powder'd Pork, 
quick Lime and Pepper, made into fine Powder, 


of each a like Quantity, boil em together till | 


they come to an Ointment, and anoint the Part 
with it twice a Day. But the particular Recei 
is, take half an Ounce of Arman, put it into the 

ire, till it becomes red hot, then take it out and 


pt] you are te place upon the Tooth. 
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cer full of live Honey, and a Pint of White. wine. 
mix and ſteep theſe with the Powder together 
and ſo let it boil over the Fire, keeping it ſtirrine 
then take it off to cool, and ſo waſh the Too 
with it Morning and Evening till it is well. 
TOOTH, the hardeſt and whiteſt Bone any 
Animal has, and a Tooth has this in Particular 
that it has no Perioſt cum as the other Bones haye: 
Mens Teeth are in number two and thirty, fix. 
teen in the lower, and as many in the upper 
Jaw; every Tooth conſiſts of two Parts, viz, the 
Crown and the Root: The Extremity of each 
Root, has a little Hole therein for the Paſſage 
of the Veſlels : There are three ſorts of Teeth 
; nd theſe are the Fore-teeth, Eye. teeth, and Grin. 
ers. 

The Fore-teeth, are four, and ſtand in the fore. 
part, or middle of the Jaw ; the Eye. teeth are 
two, and ſtand more to the Cutters, and the Grin. 
ders are ten in each Jaw ; theſe are alſo, from their 
Situation, call'd Cheek-teeth. 
Teeth are not only of Uſe in aſſiſting us to ex. 
preſs what we have a Mind to, but they alſo ſerye 
tor Ornament, and to chew our Food, which de. 
ſcends from the Mouth into the Stomach ; they 
are ſubject to Pains, Ulcers, and Inflammations of 
the Gums and Jaws, to rot, become bare, ſhake, 
and fall off. | 

If you wonld preſerve your Teeth, you muſt 
Drink nothing that is either too hot or too cold. 
Eat not much Milk-meats, ſugar'd Things, Fit, 
Lurneps, Leeks, or Vinegar ; you muſt waſh em 
in a Morning with the Decoction of the Roots of 
Tithymala, or with Wine, wherein the Leaves of 
Provence Roſes have been boil'd, or the Leaves of 
Myrrh, Sage, or Lemon, peel; or elſe rub your 
Teeth with the Aſhes of Tobacco, or burnt Allom 
mix'd with a little Honey, or with Coral, dry'd 
Bone, or Pumice.ſtone reduced into Powder, ot 
with Sal Gem, or common Salt. 
Jo prevent the loſing of your Teeth, take ſome 
| Tobacco-Roots, pound em well in a Mortar, ſicep 
a Linnen-cloth in the Juice that comes from the 
Roots, and rub your Teeth and Gums therewith: 
You may alſo put Tobacco-leaves, into the bo- 
low Part, after you have bruiſed it a little be 
tween your Hands. N 
To faſten looſe Teeth, take ſome of the gre 
Leaves of a Plum. tree, or Roſemary, boildn 
thick Wine or Vinegar, waſh your Mouth wil 
this Liquor very hot, and repeat it often. 
1. To faſten the Teeth, and preſerve the Gums 
take a Dram of Allom, two Drams of Bo 4. 
mani ac k, half a Dram of Myrrh, and a Pint or mote 
of Claret; reduce the three firſt Ingredients into 
fine Powder, and put this Powder together with 
the Wine into a Glaſs-bottle, ſtir it ſametins 
and daily waſh your Teath and Gums with 
Liquor. ies * 

2. Take ſome Frankincenſe, and receive * 0 
Smoak of it through a Funnel, the end of wi 


To cloſe up the Gums and the Tub, thi 
are looſe, take ſome Earth-Worms, calc" 


deat it into a fine Powder, after which take a Sau. 


with which rub your Teeth, or elſe a Calf's 15 
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zin a Oven and reduced to Powder, adding} 
equal Quantity of Honey to it, and bring the 
gle into the Conſiſtence of an Opiate. 
T2 clean the Teerh and bring on the Fleſh a- 
it em, take Dragons Blood, three Ounces of 
mon, and two Ounces of calein'd Allom, 
zee the whole into a fine Powder, and every 
der Day take care to rub your Teeth with it. 
The way to whiten the Teeth is, to dip à bit 
« Cloth into ſome ſquilitic Vinegar, and rub 
Teeth and Gums therewith ; it will alſo faſten 
nd ſtrengthen the Roots, and ſweeten the Breath. 
Another way to whiten the Teerh, is to take 
Roſe water, Syrup of Roſes, white Honey, Plan- 
win Water, of each half an Ounce ; and four 
Ounces of the Spirit of Vitriol 3 you muſt mix 
te whole well together, and with a Linnen:Cloth 
wh your Teeth with the ſame Stuff, and waſh 
Mm with Roſe and Plantain Water, an equal 
untity. 
01 = a Water to whiten the Teeth with, 
tie Allom, Sal Niter, and common Salt, one 
Found, three Drams of Borage, and ſome Allom 
Water, mix the wi-vle and put it in a Glaſs Alem. 
ke to be diſtill'a over a ſmall Fire; to ufe it 
jou muſt take a Liquoriſh-Stick, or ſome Wood, 
nd ſteep it in this Water, to which you may 
id a little Roſe Honey. 
If your Teeth happens to be ſet on Edge, you 
nuſt eat Cheeſe made of Goats Milk, Purſlain or 
Qrrel. 
To help Children to breed Teeth without Pain. 


pliable by Vertue of the boiling, take the Cxeſſes 
in your Hand, form 'em, as it were into the ſhape 
of ſmall Spoons, which you are to put to the 
Tooth, let the ſame be often chang'd, and this 
will bring Flegm, wihch will Cure the Pain. © 
4. Take an handful of Sage, and as much of 
Roſemary, boil em in a g60d quantity of ſtrong 
Vinegar, and having made a Flint red-hot in the 
Fire, put it into the Pot with the Herbs, and then 
apply 2 Funnel to the Pot; and receive upon the 
ooth all the Fume that comes out; then take a 
little of theſe Herbs, and applying it to the pain'd 
* * it on with a piece of Linnen, and go 
to . 2 27 
| 4 Take ſome of the Efſence of Clove, and put 
a drop of it into the Tooth that achs; a drop of 
the eſſence of Thyme will have the ſame Effect: 
The Root of Pellitory apply'd to the Tooth will 
bring away ſome watery Humour, 'which will 
very much relieve the part. 


radice, otherwiſe called Cardamomum, the Root 
of Maiſterwort, half an Ounce, or thereabouts, 
Clove, Cinnamon, Pellitory; of the laſt four 
Ounces and an half, and long Pepper about two 
Drams; the whole being pulverized and ſifted, 
it muſt be incorporated with Roſe Honey, make 


neſs of a Pea, it will cauſe a Defluxion of clear 
Water to proceed from the Mouth, and eaſe rhe 
Patient. | | 

7. Take fome Gum Elemi, the Gum Tacama- 


1. Take the Head of a Hare, that has been 
bolbd or roaſted, take out the Brains, and mixing, 
the ame with a little Honey and Butter, rub the 
Child's Gums frequently therewith. 

2. Take a Cock, and with your Scifſers cut off 
alittle of his Comb, and with the Blood that 
Ifues out, rub the Child's Gums once or twice: 
Its an approved Remedy. 

The Tooth. Ach is a moſt violent Pain, which 
ſometimes is the fore-runner of ſome other Pains : 
They are cauſed either by the Repletion of the 
Whole Body, or only by the Vapours of the Sto- 
mach, cold Air, Blow or Wound, drinking ſuch 
things as are either extreamly Cold or extreamly 


Hot, or the Corruption of the Teerh themſelves, 
»betein a Worm may have been Bred. 
Its a good Sign when the Gums or Cheeks are 


ſrell'd; and if the Humour which occafion'd the 
oh hot, it will be ſooner cur d, than if it 
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TOOTH-ACH Pain in or about the Teeth, for 
Which the following Remedies are uſed. 

. Take ſome new Cotton, ſteep it in the Oil 
of St. John wort, put it into the Ear on that fide 
Where the Pain is felt. | | | 

2. Take three or four Cantharldes, beat em in 
1 Mortar with as much Leaven as 2 Bean, half 
1 much Muſtard, and fome ſtrong Vinegar, mix 
a whole ee and make à Plaiſter 

creof that is moiſt enough, which apply behind 

Ear on that fide where the Pain is. ; 


haca, fine Maſtick, refin'd Pitch, of each an equal 
Quantity, pound and put em to be metted all 
together, in an Earthen or ſome other Pot, add 
thereto about the weight of a Crown Pieve of 
Opium; take it off the Fire, and roll it fo as to 
form it into a Plaiſter, which muſt be apply'd fo 
the Temple on the fide where the Pain Hes; but 
it muſt be warm'd when apply'd, and the Pain 
will 0 off preſently. | 

| 8. You muſt in time of Harveſt, cut the Root 
of the Garden Mulberry Tree, ſave the Fuice 
that comes out of it, and keep it to be apply'd to 
_ aching Teeth ; it will preſently atſey' the 

ain. 

9. Take ſome Crumb of Bread aud Milk, and 
making a Poultis thereof, apply it to the Cheek. 
10. Take and pound the Herb cad Grounſel, 
put it into the Ear on the actting fide; and it will 
at the ſame time allay the Pain; it will e4ofe a 
ſmall ſwelling in the Ear, which wild diffipete 
the Defluxions, and for want of this Herb, pur in 
two or three Drops of cold Water. 
I. Take ſome of the beſt Spirit of Wine, 
which has been extracted three or four times, and 
rub the Ears and Temples with ir: If che Fains 
are cauſed by Worms that breed in ehe foeten 
Teeth, you muſt put ſome Cottott di pt in te Spirit 
of Vitriot into the Tooth, and the Fuln cexfes. 

12. Take ſome of the Seed of Leeks, and red 
Wax, make Pills in which you are to ineloſe the 
Seeds, heat an Iron Peel in the Fire, put the Pills 


3. Take ſome Creſſes, boil em in ſtrong Vine. 
bir, and when they are become pretty ſoft and 


upon it, and let the Fume by the means of a 
Funnct, be convey'd into the Moth, | 
D 2 13. Take 


6. Take the Roots of Angelica, Grain of Pa- 


it into an Opiate, and putting in about the Big- 
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13. Take twelve Drams of Venice Turpentine, 
four Drams of Gum Elemi, three Drams of Roſin, 
long Ariſtolochia one Dram, and the ſame quan- 
tity of Dragons Blood : Make a Plaiſter of them 
to be . to the Temples. 3 

14. Take the Roots of the ſtinging red Nettle, 
and the ſmall red and pricking Nettle, apply 
the ſame to the Aching Tooth, it will remove 
the Pain. | 

15. Take ſome Spirit of Wine, and melt or 

diſſolve therein a bit of Camphire, which will 
ſwim on the top of the Spirit like Oil ; take 
ſome drops thereof, and apply it to the Tooth, it 
will preſently eaſe it. 
16. Take a pot of Vinegar, into which put an 
handful of green or dry Betony, and a ſpoonful 
of common Honey ; boil the whole till it is much 
reduced, cover the Pot well, put half a ſpoonful 
of the Liquor into your Mouth, and hold it 
there for ſome time. 

17. Take Dragons Blood and Maſticane a ſmall 
quantity, which muſt be well pounded, and a pinch 
of Muſtard-Seed alſo well pounded, the white of 
an Egg well beaten, mix therewith a ſufficient 

uantity of Powder wherewith to make a Plai- 
er, and applying the ſame to the Temple, it 
will have its due Effect. | 

18. Take two Ounces of Guaiacum, an Ounce 
of Pomegranate-Bark, half an Ounce of Pomegra- 
nate-Flowers, a quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, 
and an Ounce of Salt-Petre refin'd ; this Salt. 
Petre being diſlolved, ſuffer the whole to be in- 
fuſed for two or three Hours, in about three 
Pints of ſpring Water ; then let the Water be 
ftrain'd for uſe ; take a mouthful of it, which 
keep a good while in your Mouth ; and you muſt 
rinſe your Mouth with it every Evening: This 
Water allays the Pain, faſtens the Teeth, and hin- 
ders the Gums to corrupt or rot. 

19. Take ſome Vinegar, a little Salt, Powder 
of Sage-Leaf dry'd upon a hot Quoit, put both 
into the Vinegar, in a Veſſel that is well cover'd, 
where after it has remain'd for ſome time, take 
ſome green Sage, ſteep it in the ſame Vinegar, 
Tub the Teeth therewith, and rinſe em with the 
Vinegar. 

20. Chew ſome Sage Leaves, or Roſemary, or 
ſomething elſe that will make hrs Spit, take care 
to hold down your Head; and letting the Wa- 
ter run out, the Defluxion and Pain will be gone 
together: The Root of Pellitory being apply'd 
to the Tooth, and moyed up and down in the 
Mouth, will yet more readily do it ; or elſe let 
It be put into a Glaſs of Wine, and boil it upon 
the Fire, or in a Porringer upon a Chafing-Dith ; 
and waſh your Mouth therewith. 

21. Take an equal Quantity of Worm-wood, 
and Cummin, let em be well pounded in a Mor- 
tar, then fry *em with Hogs Lard, and makin 
a Plaiſter of this Stuff, apply it to your ſwell 
Checks. | 

22. To faſten your Teeth take an handful of 


Thiſtles in Rubbiſh of old Walls, mix d 
one third of ſandy Soil, and ſome 
of Free-ſtone among it; for this 


Leaves, and Sage Leaves, of each 
the whole into about a Pint and = half Pl 
Wine Vinegar, and boil it over a gentle F p 
two thirds of it is conſum'd ; then ſuffer jt 
cool, and when it is cold, ſtrain it thro 4 7, 
Cloth; and put it up into a glaſs Bottle 
ſtop'd 3 and when you would uſe it, dip a a 
Linnen-Cloth in it, and rub your Teeth ang C 
ma og 1 once or twice in a Mar 
at moſt, for the Gums will grow, | 
10 PICK. a T a 
O0 „a2 Term in Medicin ifyi 
that which is made uſe of in nts 
tions, and that can ſeldom be with ſafety av 
ply'd with inwardly. 

TOPPING of Wood ; ſee Fuel Ipod 

TORCE, a Term in Heraldry for a Wreath 
which ſee. 

TORCH-THISTLE, or Cerens, a ſuccylng 
Plant, very different from any other Tribe, jt 
that it never bears any Leaves; there have bern 
ſeven Sorts of them cultivated in England, with 
out reckoning thoſe other Sorts of Torch lik 
Plants, which have milk Juice, and are reckon; 
of the Euphorbium Race: It ſeems Torch.Thifh 
grew naturally no where but in America ; ther 
are two Sorts of them, ſome creeping upon th 
Ground, and the other growing upright to 1 
great Height without ſupport : The creeping 
Kinds are more inclining to branch than the « 
thers, and take Root eaſily as they run upon the 
Ground : The Branches of the creeping Kinds 
are differently ſhaped ; the one ſort pretty com. 
mon in our own Country, has triangular Branch. 
es, and the other has its Sprouts divided into fit 
or ſeven Angles ; both theſe have the Edges of 
their Angles adorn'd with ſmall tender Spires, ſt 
together in the form of Stars; the Flowers df 
the firſt our Author has not yet ſeen, but the lat. 
ter has been bloſſom'd in England, which yet pet. 
haps, it would not have done without an Act 


dent: A large Plant of it that ſtood in tie 


Neighbourhood of a plaiſter'd Wall, ſtruck It 
Root into it, and ſoon after dying, at its fil 


Root, it remain'd ſometime nouriſh'd by tit 


Wall only, and in that Condition ſet for Flowe: 


ing; the Bloſſoms were very large, radiated ſome 


what like the Sun-flower ; many of the Petil 
were of a yellow Colour, with ſome few toward 


the middle of a fair white: This Flower food 
upon the ſummit of the Fruit, and whe t 
_—_— it was extreamly well ſcented, but ſom 
ecay d. 
grows naturally upon Rocks, will not wonder ® 
its flowering when it g 


W hoeyer conſiders that this 


rew in Lime. mortat, 


which comes the neareſt to a rocky Soil of 20 
we can compoſe. : m 
Our Author therefore thought it moſt 4 


ſable, to Plant both theſe creeping Sorts of Tut 
with abolt 


ſmall Pics 
Mixture . 


Sage, and boil it in a good Quantity of red Wine, 
and then gargle and rinſe your Mouth therewith. 
23. 


keep the Roots dry, and grow hard 25 & 
after it has been well water d: Ihe 
Take Allom, Dragons Blood, Roſemary raiſed from Cuttings planted in this 


Rock, 


11 5; re both 
d : Theſe - — 
bet wiel 
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between May 


and the end of Fuly ; but we muſt form ſo many Stems, except only that cutting, 


irt obſer ve, that they lye in the Sun a Day or which was the running - top of the. Plant, that wi 


tuo alter they are Cut, to heal their Wounds, and 
ut put them into the Ground before they are 
rd, which muſt likewiſe be done with all cut- 
tings of ſucculent Plants : Plant theſe upon a 
rtle Hill ln the middle of a Pot, for they can 
hardly endure Water; let them after planting, 
und Abroad for twenty Days to take Root, be. 
fore they are put into the hot Bed, for they will 
ele be apt to ſhrink ; and at firſt putting them 
in Pots, Water them to ſettle the Earth, but with 
this Caution, that it be done when the Sun has 
Power enough to dry, and harden the Mixture 
they are planted in; they may now and then be 
zently refreſh'd during the Summer, but elſe no 
materings from the middle of September till May: 
dome have planted them in light ſandy Soil, and 
they have ſhot well in the Summer, but would 
fldom live till the Spring: Keep 'em as dry as 
roſſible in the Winter, and let them have the 
open Air, eſpecially after Rain, in the Summer, 
z much as you can give them; for it is what 
they chiefly feed upon, as may be known, by their 
putting out long Fibres from their Branches in 
ſich Seaſons : This ſort of Plant, which comes 
from thoſe Parts of America near the Line, are 
not ſo hardy as Aloes, and therefore ſhould be 
et more in the Houſe, and ſet in the warmeſt 
laces, 

The great or xpright Kinds, have generally 
much larger Stems or Branches than the others, 
nd the Spines upon their Edges very ſtrong, 
which are various in their Length and Colour, 
6 the Plants they belong to are different, and the 
kreral Kinds of this Plant, likewiſe differ in 
tieir Colour, and numbers of Ribs or Angles ; 
the upright Sorts never offer to put any Branches, 
8 long as their Stem can preſerve its top from 

age; but as ſoon as that is cropt or 1njured, 
tte they commonly put forth freſh Shoots, near 
tle Place where it was cut or broke off, about 
hee or four in number which grow upright : 
SMetimes the great upright Torch-Thiſtle, will 
dutinue growing in one Stem, till it be near 
twenty Foot high, without putting out any Buds 
ut thoſe Blofloms : The Flowers are radiated 
Wh whitiſh Petals, which do not open till the 
Fruit upon which they ſtand, ſeems to be full 
brown : This Kind, as well as the others, is ea- 

I raiſed from Cuttings planted in any of the 
6 mer.Months, but beſt in May, if you cut a 
em of any of them into Pieces of fix or ſeven 
iches long, and let them lye in the Sun till their 

vunds are dry; eyery cutting will ſoon take 
thee? if they be ſet in parts of light Earth, till 
! J begin to Shoot ; and then ſome of the Mix. 
me prepar'd for the cteeping Kinds, ſhoutd be 
M to their Roots, and as much of the light 
_s as poſſible taken away; the Reaſon given 
he) Vis Mixtute is not at firſt choſen to Plant 
den u is becauſe the Roots will more readily 
Ran themſelyes in the other Earth: When theſ 
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ſhoot upright : When the little Stems are about 
four or five Inches long they may be cut, and af. 
ter drying in the Sun, be planted like others. 

eg 6, Very can be ſaid of theſe Plants, than 

what has done of the creeping Kinds, unleſs 
that that which is called the great upright Torch- 
Thiſtle ; that is, it will thrive better in a plain 
ſandy Soil, than in the Mixture preſcrib'd for the 
others of this Tribe, and will bear more Water 
in the Summer: We do not find any medicinal 
Virtue aſcribed to theſe ſorts of Plants. 

 TORMENTIL, or Setfoil, in Latin, Tormen- 
tilla, or Heptaphyllon, a Plant of which there are 
two ſorts, and yet without any other difference, 
than that one has larger Leaves, and a thicker 
Root than the other ; the Tormenti/ is a ſmall 
Plant, whoſe Leaves are narrower than thoſe of 
Cinquefoil, and longer, and are indented round 
about : The Root is ſhort, and as it were of a 
heap, and of a red Colour, its ſmall Stems are 
of a dark Red and ſlender; the Flowers are 
Yellow, like thoſe of Cinquefoil, 

This Plant grows on Mountains, Hills, and in 
graſſy, and moiſt Fields, and flouriſhes all the 
Summer long, | 5 

Tormentil has the ſame Virtues as Biſtort, the 
Decoction of its Leaves being drank, and the 
Leaves themſelyes being apply'd to the Belly and 
Kidneys, hinder Women to Miſcarry : Being ta- 
ken with the Juice of Plaintain, they are good 
for thoſe who cannot hold their Water : Being 
reduced into Powder, they will ſtop the Bleeding 
of Wounds : The Decoction and diſtilled Water 
of this Plant, is a Remedy againſt all ſorts of 
Poiſon, and againſt Worms in Children : The 
Root being reduced into Powder, will ſtop Vo- 
miting, and Spitting of Blood. | 

Some will have it, that this Plant has got the 
Name of Tormentil, becauſe the Powder or De. 
coction of its Root, allays the Torment and raging 
Pain of the Teeth ; beſides which, it is a fingu- 
lar Remedy againſt the Plague, and for all bloody 
Fluxes, whether upwards or downwards, and for 
all Vomitings, whether taken inwardly, or ap- 
ply'd rp whether taken in Subſtance, of 
Diſtill'd. | | | 

TOASTS, pieces of Bread, uſually heated and 
made brown before the Fire, they may be ſerv'd, 
beſide the common Uſes, up to Table, both on 
Fleſh, and other Days, and are very frequently 
uſed : For Fleſh-Days, you may boil Veal-Kidneys, 
chop'd very ſmall; with Chervil, Salt, Sugar, 
Cinnamon; and the Yolk of an Egg, may be laid 
upon the Toaſts of Bread, and ſtrew'd with other 
Bread, or elſe neatly Iced over. 1 

For Wood-cock-toaſts, let the Fleſh! and Entrails 
of the Wood-cocks be likewiſe cut fmall, except 
the Gizzard, and ſeaſon'd with white Pepper, 
Salt, and melted Lard : When all is well mingled 
together, the Toaſts may be made, and bak'd in a 
Pye-pan, over a gentle Fire; they ought to be 
ſer d up with Mutton-Grayy, and Orange-Juice, 
or with a Shallots | 

Toaſt s 
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into a Pan- pie, made of beaten Paſte, ſeaſon'd with 


fide Diſh ; take Quails, Pidgeons, Mauviettes, or 
died they be all ſmall and tender Fowls : For Ex- 
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Toaſts of the like nature, may alſo be made 


with Capons Liver fry'd in pounded Lard, three 
or four Muſhrooms, fine Herbs, and the uſual 
ſeaſoning Ingredients. 

For Fiſh Days, the Toaſts are generally pre- 
par'd with Butter, Oil of Olives, or Hy pocras; 
which manner of dreſſing is ſo eaſy, and ſo well 
known, that it does not deſerve any longer to be 
inſiſted upon. 

TOURTE or Pan pie, in general a Pie bak'd 
in a Pan, of which there are ſeveral Sorts : The 
French Name of Tourte, is taken from the Word 


Tourtiere, or baking Pan ; there are two ſorts of| po 


Tourtes, or Pies, as well as of ſtanding Pies, both 
for Fleſh Days, and thoſe of more Abſtinence, viz. 
one fort for {ide Diſhes, and the other for Inter. 
meſles ; ſome of the firſt have been already de- 
ſcrib'd, particularly Chicken and Pidgeon Tourtes, 
under Chickens and Pidgeon ; ſo alſo for the Inter- 
meſſes, have Almond-Pan-pies, ſome Fiſh-Pan-pes, 
and others, under the Heads that make the chief 
Ingredients : We ſhall proceed here to explain 
the moſt conſiderable of thoſe that remain. 

For a 2 uail Tourte or Pau pie; when you have 
well cleanſed and truſsd your Quails, put 'em 


Pepper, Salt, and a Bunch of Herbs; you muſt 
fill this Pie alſo with Veal Sweet-breads, Muſh. 
rooms, Truffles cut into Pieces, pounded or melt- 
ed Lard, underneath the Quails, and Beef.Suet, you 
may then cover it with a Lid, and bake it for the 
ſpace of two Hours: Some Lemon Juice muſt be 
ſqueez'd in as you ſerve it up hot. 

To make a Tourte after the Spaniſh way for 4 


Ortolans, that is, any one of theſe Sorts, provi- 


ample, if they are Pidgeons, when they have been 
well truſsd, you muſt make a Farce of a little 
Marrow, Muſhrooms, Truffles, a little Piece of 
8 Bacon, all well ſea ſon'd with Spice, and 

ne Herbs of all Sorts: The Pidgeons muſt be on. 
ly ſlit on the Back, to let in the Farce; and if you 

iſcern *em to be ſomewhat tough, ſcald 'em a 
little before they are truſs'd. 

In the mean while, let fome Veal Sweet-breads, 
Muſhrooms, Cocks-combs, and Artichoke-bottoms, 
be cut into quarters, to be well ſeaſon'd, and 
ftew'd a part, while the Paſte is making, with 
Water, Flower, the Volk of an Egg, and a little 
Salt and Butter, but it muſt not be too Riff ; ſet 
it by a little, beat it with a rolling Pin, reduce it 
into eight Parts, according to the Bigneſs of your 
baking-Pan ; take four of theſe eight Pieces of 
Paſte for the bottom Cruſt, roll out every Piece 
almoſt as thin as Paper ; rub the outſide of the 
Pie-pan with Butter, or Lard, and having put 
one plece of Paſte therein, waſh it over with melt. 
ed Lard, to the end that another may be laid up- 
on it, and ſo of the reſt : You may then ſet the 
Pidgeons, or other ſmall Fowls in order, with the 
Ragoe, and cover em with thin ſlices of Bacon; 
the next thing is to take the four pieces of Paſte 


| 


| 


| 


in the ſame manner as thoſe for the bottom 
that is, waſh em with Lard, before they are 1; 
upon one another; the Pie being thus wt 1 
muſt be waſh'd over again on the top. 2 l 
f Ph P, and ſet i 
the Oven, taking Care it be not of too brow 
Colour; when it is bak'd, let it be dreſzd . 
Diſh or Plate, take off the Lid and Bards of, 
con, pour in a good white Cullis, or one of Mut 
rooms, according to the nature of the Fowks x 
let all be ſerv'd up hot. ; 

The next is a Tourte of a Capons Bre f 
an Inter-meſs ; for which take the Breaſt of: f 

n or Pullet, and pound it in a Mortar, with 
little grated Lemon-peel, a March-pane, the Yolh 
of three or four Eggs, Orange-flower War 
and a little beaten Cinnamon, all well thick 
ned : Spread this Mixture upon a Piece of hex 
en Paſte roll'd out for the bottom Cruſt, and let 
the Pie be bak'd without the Lid: Then lk is 
over with fine Sugar, and cauſing the Cover ; 
Pan- pie to be heated very hot, lay it upon the Pie 
to give it a Colour, adding a little ſweet Ware 
and Lemon Juice, when it is ready to be brought 
to Table. 

You may make another Pan. pie of a Capon;Bruf 
and therefore take a raw one, and let it be minced 
with as much Marrow or Beef-Sewet; then ET. 
your Pie be made of beaten Paſte ; and (tuff the 
Intervals with Muſhrooms, Truffles, Cocks.comby 
Veal-Sweet-breads, a little pounded Lard, Prp. 
per, Salt, and Nutmeg, cover it with a Lid of 
the ſame Paſte, waſh'd over, and bake it fora 
Hour and an half; and laſtly, put into it at th 
Inſtant of ſerving it up, ſome Piſtachoes, with 
Mutton Gravy, and Lemon Juice, and let it be 
ſet off with little Tarts, or ſome other kindot 
Garniture, 

In a Pau. pie of Capons Livers, the Livers nul 
be ſcalded in Water, and afterwards laid in order 
in a Pan-pie upon fine Paſte, with chopt Mult 
rooms, fine Herbs, Chibbol and pounded Lan, 
ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and a pic 
of green Lemon: In the next place cover the 
with a piece of the ſame Paſte, waſh it over,and 
let it bake a full Hour : In the Interim take 
of the Livers that were reſerv'd, let it be fry'd it 
a little Lard and Flower; pound alſo and (trill 
it thro' a Hair Sieve, with Mutton Gray 
Lemon Juice, after having rub'd the bottom ofti 
Diſh with a Shallot : In the laſt place, let Al K 
put into the Pie, as it is ſerving up hot to theTab 

For a Gammon Tourte, or Pau: pie, you Ml 
2 good piece of Gammon into ſmall Slices, 4 
em in order in the Pie-pan, upon a Plece 0 
Paſte, with Herbs chopt ſmall, Pepper, Om 
Nutmeg, freſh Butter, and a Bay. leaf; cot 
waſh it over as the former, and et it into tte 4 
ven for half an Hour only: When it 5 10 
ſome Mutton Gravy muſt be put into it,“ 
Lemon Juice, and a Shallot. _ 

If you think fit, the Gammon may be mite 
to make a Pie of the like Nature, addin 
Cinnamon, white Pepper, candy'd Lemon 


that were left for the Lid, let them be order'd 


, test 
and a little pounded Lard; when it 3 wal 
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_ . 
d as before, Lemon Juice and Sugar, muſt 
p * it, in order to be convey d to the Table 
boſs who make a Tonrte of Sheeps Tongues, 
it cut the Tongues into Slices, which they 
ay put into a Fle-pan, with candy'd Lemon 
ls, Currants, Dates, Pepper, Salt, Sugar, Cin- 
Anon, two Pounded Macaroons, ſome melted 
Liu. and a piece of green Lemon; let them 
Ver the Pie with a Lid waſh'd over, and ſuffer it 
\ lake for an Hour: They muſt put into it ſome 
lemon Juice, Sugar, and ſweet Water, juſt be. 
ou ſerve it up to Table. | 
A Pan-pie of a Neats Tongue muſt be order'd 
us; when you have cut a ſalted Tongue into 
thin Slices, as the former, lay it upon a piece 
f Paſte, in a Pie-pan, ſeaſon'd with Cinnamon, 
per, Sugar, and melted Lard: Then cover it 
th a Lid of the ſame Paſte, and when it is half 
ud, that is about half an Hour after it was 
u in the Oven, pour in half a Glaſs of good 
Vine; bake it afterwards out-right, and as it is 
ring up, put ſome Sugar into it, with Lemon 
luce, and Pomegranate Kernels. | 
To make a Tourte of Veal Sweet-Breads, when 
q have ſcalded em in very hot Water, let em 
| put into a fine Paſte with ſmall Muſhrooms, 
Truffles, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, green Lemon, 
id pounded Lard ; then covering the Pie with a 
id of the ſame Palte, waſh it over, and ſet it into 
he Oven for an Hour; when it is bak'd, pour in 
dme Veal or Mutton Gravy, adding Piſtachoes, 
d Lemon Juice, a little before it is brought up 
0 Table. | | 
If you would have a Tourte of Beatils, or Tid. 
Its, when they are well cleanſed in hot Wa- 
r, put 'em into a Pan- pie, with Muſhrooms, 
ruffles, Veal Sweet-Breads, Artichoak-bortoms, 


mot d Beef-Marrow ; all muſt be well ſeaſon'd with 
order F*per, Salt, Nutmeg, a bunch of Herbs, and 
(ul-Founded or melted Lard: you muſt cover it with 
ard, WP Lid, and waſh it over as the others, and when 
piece BR das been baked about two Hours, in an Oven 
ele oderately heated, pour ſome Mutton Gravy into 
and vith Lemon Juice, in order to be ſerv'd up. 
A Toure of Veal Kidneys, may be made two 
dn tral ways: Firſt chop the Kidneys ſmall with 
train BNP Vittle Lard, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Nut- 
ad Ps, Cinnamon, Chibbols, fine Herbs, Muſh- 
fie eems, and Veal Sweet-Breads: The Pie being 
u made of beaten Paſte, muſt be cover'd and 
able d as before, for a full Hour. 

i it WW bor the other Ways, the Kidneys muſt be | 
(ly Pd, minc'd, and in like manner put between 
fue BE" Pieces of fine Paſte, with Sugar, Cinnamon, 
o, lon Peel, Dates, a little Butter, two Maca- 
. dias and other neceſſary ſeaſoning Ingredients; 
e 0 BE" fort of Pie muſt be bak'd three quarters of an 
ke, our, and you muſt put into it ſome Lemon 
wit! "ice, Sugar, and Orange-flower-water, when 


_ to be ſery'd up. 


rd te are Tourtes made of Butter, Lard, and 
9100 row, in this manner; for the Butter Pan-pie, 
ed Jeumuſt take very freſh Butter, to the Quantity 
, j .08it Ounces, according to the Bigneſs of your 


©; it muſt be refin'd and well clear; d from the 


Scum, adding a little chopt Marrow, if the Enter- 
tainment be for a Fleſh-Day, otherwiſe it is to 
be omitted; the Butter being thus refin'd, muſt be 
taken off from the Fire, and ſet by for ſome time; 
then you are to break three new laid Eggs, of 
which take the Whites and make ſome Snow, in- 
to which you are to put fine Sugar, the Volks of 
four Eggs, candy'd Lemon Peel cut very ſmall, 
reen Lemon Peel grated, and a little Orange- 
ower-water, all proportionably beaten : The But. 
ter muſt be pour d into the ſame Farce, and all 
well whipt together; ſome fine Paſte being pro- 
vided in the mean time, roll out a piece vety thin, 
and lay it on the Pie-pan that is a little butter'd, 
and ſhape the ſides of the Pie with the point of a 
Knife; the Farce being afterwards put into it, 


the middle of the Pie-pan, leſt it ſhould take t60 
brown a Colour, that you may know when theſe 
ſorts of Pies are ſufficiently bak'd, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, whether they are ready to ſlip off from 
the baking Pan; and before they are ſerv'd up, 
ſtrew em with fine Sugar, and Ice them over with 
a red hot Fireſhovel : They may be garniſh'd with 
Riffoles, Apple-Fritters, or any thing elſe of the 
like nature. | 

The Lard Pan-pie, is prepar'd after the ſame 
manner, only you muſt uſe fry'd Lard inſtead of 
Butter, and take Care that it has not the leaſt ill 
Taſte, and that the Eggs be always newly laid. 


made as the former, that is, when the Marrow is 
refin'd or well melted, beat the Eggs in the ſame 
Manner, and the Lemon Peels, and the other In- 
gredients muſt be added: Some pound the Mar- 
row, Sugar, and Lemon Peel all together, with 
a little Flower and Orange-flower-water: Then 
afterwards whip the Whites of the Eggs, with 
three or four Yolks, and mingle them with the 
reſt in a Mortar : However, a fine Paſte ought 
to be made, as for the other Pies, and it is no 
great matter how different the ways of making 
them may be, provided Per tend to the .produ- 
cing of the ſame good Effect. 

For a Sugar'd Par pie, for an Inter-treſs.; take 
five or ſix Biskets, Marchpanes, or Macatoons; 
with Sugar, and the Yolks of four or oe 855 
let them be pounded in a Mortar, with 4 litrle 
Orange. flower. water, and let the whole be laid on 
a Puff. paſte; bake the Pie with a gentle Fire, and 
Ice it over, till it aſſumes a fine Colour. 
To order an Artichoke Pour te or Fan. pie, whett 
the Bottoms of the Artichokes are well hoid, and 
become very White, put em into a Pic, with fine 
Herbs, Chibbols chopt ſmall; Pepper, Salt, But. 
ter, and Nutmeg ; let the Pie be coyer'd With a 
Lid, and pour a white Sauce into it, with'd little 


11 


Vinegar, when ready to be ferv'd lp. 
Another way is, to pound the Artichoke Bot- 
toms, and to ſtrain them theo” a Sieve, with intel- 
ted Butter, or Lard, to make. it as it were a kind 
of Cream; add the Lolks of two Eggs raw, with 
Nutmeg and Salt; put all into a very fine thin 


Paſte, and when bak d, ſerve it up with Mutton 
Gravy, and Lemon Juice. + Fat 
| E 2 Tou 


bake it with a little Fire upon the top, only in 


As for the Marrow Pan-pie, it may alſo be 


1 O U 


1 O U 


n 


You may alſo put a pounded Macaroon into, 
the Artichoke Cream, with Sugar, Cinnamon, be made of a kind of 


candy'd Lemon Peel, a little Milk Cream and 
Salt: this Pie may be made without a Lid, but 
it muſt be iced over with Sugar and Orange-flower 
Water, before it is brought to Table. 

The way to make an Aſparagus Pan-pie, is to 
cut the tender P 


they muſt be ſcalded in Water, and dreſsd in a 
Pie, with melted 


ſhould cover this Pie with a Lid, and when it is 
bak'd, you may put ſome Cream or Mutton Gravy, 
with the Volk of an Egg, into it. 

In forming a Spinage Tourte, the Spinage Leaves 

muſt be ſcalded in Water, or elſe ſtew'd in an 
earthen Pot, with half a Glaſs of white Wine, to 
take away their Crudity; as ſoon as the Wine is 
conſum'd, drain the Spinage, chop em very ſmall, 
and ſeaſon them with a little Salt, Cinnamon, 
Sugar, Lemon Peel, two Macaroons, and ſweet 
Butter, this done put them into fine Paſte, and 
cover them with ſlices of cut Paſtry Work, ad- 
ding ſome Sugar and Orange-flower Water, as it 
1s ſerving up. 
For a Truffle Pau- pie, wheti the Truffles are cut 
into ſlices, cauſe the Skin to be well peel'd off, 
that they may be laid in order, on a 2 of 
fine Paſte roll'd out for the bottom Cruſt; then 
fry a little Flower in Butter, with fine Herbs 
chopt ſmall and a whole Chibbol, and put all into 
the Pie, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg; 
they do not uſually cover thls ſort of Pies, but 
they muſt be ſerv'd up with Lemon Juice. 

When a Tourte is to be made of Mouſſerons, 
Morilles, and common Muſhrooms ; your Muſh. 
rooms muſt be cut into ſlices, and laid upon a 
Piece of fine Paſte, in the Bottom of a Pie-pan 
with fine Herbs, Chibbols, Salt, Nutmeg, fry'd 
Flower and Butter ; the Pie muſt be cover'd with 
a Lid, waſh'd over, and when bak'd, ſerved up 
with Mutton Gravy, and Lemon Juice, after the 
Chibbols are taken away : A thickning Liquor 
may alſo be added with burnt Butter. Mor i lle, 
and Mouſſeron Pan-pies, are uſually made in the 
ſame manner. | Ef! 

To dreſs an Egg Pau- pie, take the Volks, a 
lump of Sugar, a little Butter and Orange-flower 
Water, of which make as it were a kind of Cream, 
and put into a Piece of very thin fine Paſte, raiſed 
with a little Border for the fide Cruſt; then 
having grated ſome Lemon Peel upon it, bake 
me 4 it over, when ready to be brought to the 

able. | 

Thoſe who would have a Pan-pie, with Sorrel 
Fuice, muſt after they have pounded the Sorrel, 
to get the Juice, let it be put into a Diſh, with 
Sugar, Cinnamon, Macaroons, a lump of Butter, 
the Yolks of three Eggs, candy'd Lemon Peel 
grated, and Orange-flowers, they muſt boil all to- 
ether, as it were into a Cream, and afterwards 
ay it upon a piece of very fine Paſte in the bot- 
tom of a baking Pan, when the Pie is bak'd, it 


s of the Aſparagus, and to re- 
ſerve the Tops for garniſhing ; in the next place, 


rd, Marrow, or Butter, fine; particularly Pies made 
Herbs, Chibbols, Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg ; you; cut into ſlices and laid 


Pan-pies are made of di Nr. 
N Cen. wa 
ſome Beer Juice with Piſtachoes and Fs 

as they are ſtraining through the Hair-Sj N 
[what r «ing of Colours, you may 4 

what is ſaid under the Artic po OY 
Je * ie Blaze. Magen 

any other ſorts of Tourtes may b 
ard, to be ſery'd up as the * = 7 
nter. meſſes, as well for Fleſh as other ND, 

of the Pulp of or f N 
upon fine Paſte, with 
gar, a pounded Macaroon, Cinnamon, ang p; 
choes : The ſame thing may be done with J 
Lemons, only ſome candy'd on Peel o 
muſt be us'd inſtead of Piſtachoes : And both te 
ſorts are to be ſerv'd up, with musk'd Sugar 
others may likewiſe be made of Pomegranir fy 
nels, candy d Lemon Peel, preſervd Plans .., 
Piſtachoes, &c. "2 

Before we leave this Article of Tourters, it m 
be proper to ſubjoin ſome other Pan. pies made 
of Fiſh, which are generally provided for f. 
1 1 on Fiſh Days. 

o make a Cray-Fiſh Tourte ; the Fiſh, when 
they have been well waſh'd, muſt be Rew'd in 2 
Glaſs of White-Wine, and the Claws and Tail 
reſerv d; the reſt muſt be pounded in a Morte, 
to be ſtrain'd through a Sieve with a little Broth 
and melted Butter, then the whole mixture my 
be put into a Pan-pie, with Pepper, Salt, Nut. 
meg, young Chibbols, and Muſhrooms, cut into 
pleces, and when the Pie is cover'd with a Lid, 
it muſt be waſh'd over, in order to be bak'dand 
ſery'd up with Lemon Juice. 

Another way is to mince the Fleſh of tlie Cray 
Fiſh, and put it into a Pie, with Carp Roe, 
Pikes Livers, Morilles, common Muſhrooms, Trif. 
fles, Butter, and the other ſeaſoning Ingredients 
It muſt be ſerv'd up with the Juice of Lemonsar 
Oranges. 

There are Pan. pies, made of Carps Rots, and 
T e for which the Roes and Tongues, mul 
be laid in order upon a Piece of fine Paſte, it 
the bottom of the Pan, ſeaſon'd with Pepper, 
Salt, Nutmeg, fine Herbs, Chibbols, Morills, 
common Muſhrooms, Truffles, and ſweet Butter; 
when the whole is cover'd with a Lid of the 
ſame Paſte, the Pie muſt be bak d with a Bratt 
Fire, and ſerv'd up with Lemon Juice. 
There are Tourtes made of Pikes Livers, ulich 


are to be ſeaſon'd as the former, except that jo! 


muſt uſe burnt Butter, and put into them, di 


ſoly'd Anchovies, with Capers, and Lemon Juice, 


before they are brought up to Table. 


In making a Salmon Pan. pie; after you hare 


ſtew'd the Salmon for a while in Claret, cut I 
into ſlices, and dreſs *em in the Pie, with candy 
Lemon Peel, Dates, Sugar, Cinnamon, 2 * 
Pepper, Salt, and Butter; when the Pie is he 
bak' d, let the Wine be ] 
Salmon was ſtew'd, let it alſo be iced over, 
ſerv'd 


ur'd on in which 


with Lemon Juice. 1 
The Salmon may otherwiſe be chopt n 


may be ſerv'd up with Sugar. ; 


The. „ Chibbols, Artichoke: 
with Muſhrooms, fine Herbs, Chibbols, hattotls, 
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„ Peppers. Salt, and Nutmeg, and ſerv'd 
in the, ſame, manner. $2 


e ſeaſon'd With, Salt, Pepper, üutmeg, fi ne 
. Chibbols, and P ieces f. Mushrooms, or 
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fore it be. ſerv'd u* 


with Muſhrooms: C 


bet, Salt, Nutigeg, 
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an . handful, chop and grind then together, then 


and Butter: When muſt tho Ropes be cwin d too hard, but- be 
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t into it, with meg an pia as alſo Lemoh 
Fice at the inſtaat of ſerving it up. | 

In order to have a-Toarte of Farced T, eath, firſt | 
deanſe the Fiſh well from their Slime, let them 
te lit on the Back and the Fleſh taken away, ſo 
that the Head and Tail may ſtick to the Skin; 
this done, mince the Fleſh with Muſhrooms, Carp- 
Ves, fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and beaten 
Cloves, and having ſtuff d the Bones of the Fiſh 
vith the ſame Farce; dreſs em in a Pie, with 
Ojſters, Muſhrooms, Carp-Roes, Pikes-Livers and 
butter; adding half a Glaſs of White.-Wine, 
when the Pie is half bak'd, and ſome Lemon Juice, 
& tis ſerving up. | 


Other Tourtes, are alſo made of Fiſh, as of | = 
eaſures |. = 


Perches, Tortoiſes, Ec. for which due 
may eaſily be taken from the former, or from the 
particular Inſtructions given in their proper Places 
fr the dreſſing of thoſe ſorts of Fiſh": We may 
al to theſe Pan-pies of Beatils, and others of 
tidgeons dreſs'd with a good Fiſh Farce, prepar'd 
wth the Fleſh of Eeles, Pikes, and Carps, with 
pounded Roes; and to that end, you muſt make 
bollow the Rumps of thoſe Pidgeons, and put into 
them a piece of Pike-Liver, or ſome other fuffing ; 
ſtew them a little in melted Butter, and put 
tdem in a Pie, with artificial Cocks. Combs, and 
Val Sweet-Breads, made of the ſame Compound 
* Farce, and ſcalded ſeparately in a Ladle: Sea- 
in the Pie with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, Muſh 
doms, Fiſh-Roes, Morilles, and ſweet Butter; 
Wing a little White-Wine and Lemon Juice 
ſerved up. | 
| 1OWERING-LONG-SOUGHT, a Diſcaſe 
me *b-Cattle, proceeding from Poverty and Lean- 
S of Fleſh ; the Signs of which are, they look 
Dy on their Sides, ſo that their Sides will grow 
the ir Backs, and their Eyes fink in their Heads; 
fa. will not chew the Cud, but will be by them- 
des and not care for their Fellows. To cure 


and ſo made uſe of to make the Root or Bulk 


grow bisger. 


o 


the French Armotiſts, to expreſs a 
= manner of Counter-changing in an 
=23 Eſcutcheon thus form'd. ; 
Our Englih Heralds blazon it 
thus: He beareth, Per Pale Argent 
| and Azure, per Bend counterchanged. 
TRANSPLANTING of Foreſt-Trees, a Work 
to be done with dexterity'; in order to which the 
Roots muſt be preſerved, and the Earth which 
cleqyeth to the ſmalleſt Fibres, muſt not be ſhook 
off, neither muſt you cyt them ſhorter,. as moſt 
Gardiners do; for thoſe tender Hairs ate the 
Mouths which ſuck in Nouriſhment, and transfuſe 
it into the Tree: The Pits and Foſſes into which 


ou tranſplant ſhould be left open ſometimes to 
'S ſe 


in, Froſt, and Sun, to diflolve the compatted 
alk, render the Earth friable and qualify it for 
nouriſhing the Trees: This may be done, in ſome 
degree, by burning Straw in the new Pits, and 
drenching the Mould with Water in over-dry 
Seafons, and by meliorating with ſweet and com- 
muninuted Lztatious. Pliny was of Opinion, 
that no Tree ſhould be remov'd under two Years 
old, or above three. Cato would have none tranſ- 
planted leſs than five Fingers in diameter; but 
we are not to ſtay ſo long for thoſe we raiſe of 
Seedlings, you are to tranſplant thoſe you find a- 
gree leaſt with the place, or elſe Copſe the Sta- 
vellings in the places where they are newly ſown. 
The diſtance of tranſplanted Trees muſt be 


his Diſtemper, take of Ru 
: e, Hyſſop, Sage, Fea- 
88 and Roſemary, of each 


tion the dth and Length of the 
propor lon'd to e * | 4 7 
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-TRANCHE, a Word uſed by 
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Walks and Avenues, vo ſuch'-as are aptet to 
ſpread than mount, as the Oak, Beech, Walnut, 
&c., mult be diſpoſed at wider. Intervals: The 
quality of the Soil mult Iſo be regarded; Trees 
that affect cold; and moiſt Grounds, if planted in 
hot and dry Places, muſt be ſet in cloſer Order, 
but Trees that love dry Grounds, at a greater 
diſtance: The Situation muſt alſo be confider d, 
and where they are expoſed to impetuous Winds. 

For the Preſervation and Stability of tranſplan- 
ted Trees, againſt Winds and Cattle; thoſe plan- 
ted in Copſes and large. Woods, are ſufficiently 
defended by their Mounds and. cloſe Order ; but 
when expoſed in ſingle Rows, they . muſt. be em- 
paled with three good quarter Stakes, of com- 
pleat length, ſet triahgular and faſtened to one 
another by. thort pieces, above and. beneath, in 
which a few Brambles being ſtuck ſecures it, 
without that fretting, to which Trees are Ob. 
noxious, that are only ſingle ſtak d and buſh d: 
W here Cattle do not come, a $990 Piece of Rope 
tyed about the neck of the Tree upon a Mhiſp 
of Straw, preſerves them from gallings, and the 
other end tightly faſten'd to a Hook or Peg in 
the Ground, ſufficiently table the Trees againſt 
weſtern Blaſts, for the Winds of the other Quar- 
ters ſeldom trouble them : If theſe Cords be well 
pitch'd they will laſt many Years. 

To tranſplant old Trees was eſteem'd ſo dif. 
ficult, that Veterem arborim tranſplantare, was 
proverbially apply'd to denote any difficult, Enter- 
prize; yet Count Maurice of Naſſau, ſometime 
Governor of Braſile, for the States of Holland 
tranſplanted a Grove of ſix hundred Cocoa- 
Trees of eighty Years growth, and fifty Foot 
high, to the neareſt Bough, to his Paradice: of 
Friburg, having wafted them four Jang Miles 
upon Floats and Engines. Monſieut de Fiar, 
a Marthal of France did the like with Tome. latge 
Oaks at Fiat. A Perſon concerned in this Work 
ſaw rows of Oaks at forty Years growth tran. 
Planted in K:nton-Park, near Sunbury in Middleſex, 
the Seat of Sir Jonathan Andrews, that throve 
very well. The Lord Fitzharding removed great. 
Oaks thus: He choſe a Tree, as big as a Man's 
Thigh, and cut through all the colateral Roots, 
till with a competent Strength, the Tree could 
be forced down on one fide ; ſo as to come with 
the Ax at the Tap-Root, which being cut off, he 
redreſſed the Tree, and let it ſtand cover'd abbut 
with the Mold looſened from it, till next Year 
or longer, and then took it up at a fit Seaſon, 
when it had drawn new tender Roots, apt to 
take, and ſufficient for the Tree: Pliny mentions 
it as a common Thing to re-eſtabliſh huge Trees 
- wa down, and having part of their Roots torn 
off. | 
To facilitate the Removal of ſuch huge Trees 
or rare Plants, for adorning a particular Place, 
a little before hard Froſts trench about the Tree, 
at ſuch a diſtance from the Stem as you judge 
ſufficient for the Root, dig ſo deep, as almoſt to 
undermine it, place Blocks and quarters of Wood 
to ſuſtain the Earth, and caſt in as much Water as 


[the better to 
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lets the Ground was very Moiſt before 
let it ſtand till ſome bard Froſt bind it firmly ts 
the Roots, and then convey it to its new Statt. 
which may be preſery'd from freezing by layig 
ſtore of warm Litter in it, and ſo cloſe the Mol 


you take out about it? but in caſe the Moalck a 
bout it be ſo weighty, as not to be removed by 
an ordinary force, it may be raifed with a Crane 
or Pully, banging between a Triangle of thine 
ſtrong and tall Limbs united at the top, white 
the Pully is faftned as the Cables be under 
the Quarters, Which . the Earth about © 

Weigh up and 


cots 3 you may by this means we 
plage the weighty Clod upon a Trundle to he c. 
vey'd where you pleaſe, * it down” perpen. 
dicularly into the place by the help of the afore. 
id Engine: You. may by this way tranſplant Trees 
of a wonderful Stature, without: the leaſt diſorder, 
and many times without topping,” which isofIn- 
pottance, where this is prattiſed, ro fupply a Deſt 
We may add undet this Head, a ſhott Deſerip- 
tion of a very uſeful Inſtrument contrived by an 
Ingenious Country Gentleman, for the more aſe 
and ready tranſplanting of Trees, ont of the Nur. 
ſery, or from one part of a Garden into anther, 
as occaſion requires; it is made exactly in the 
ſhape. of a little Tub, cut perpendicularly down 
the middle into two ſemi- circular Halves, ſome. 
thing leſs at the bottom than at the top, which 
Semi-circles being held together by Iron Hoops 
diſtinctly, are ſo contriy'd, as when they are uſed, 
to be held together only 'by Iron Hooks on one 
ſide, and drawn together by a long Iron Screo 
on the other; for after the circular Trench is made 
round the Tree, it will eaſily be perceir'd, that 
ſuch an Inſtrument muſt be of great Uſe, to hold 
a ſufficient quantity of Earth about the Roots 
and make its removal ſafe, or very little Jnjurious 
TRANSPLANTING of Seedlings, a Wort 
uſually done after one Summers Growth in the 
Seed-plots: You muſt pull up ſuch of your Crab 
apples or Pear-Seedlings, as you find grown abor 
a, Foot in height, with your Hand, and tranſplant 
them into the N urſery, leaving the reſt to remain 
in the Seed. plot till another Fear: As for thok 
from Stones they need not be removed, but inocct- 
lated in the Seminary: When drawn up, you nd 
cut off the Sprigs from about the top, and Strich 
from about the Roots, and ſnip off the Extrem 
of the top, that it may not run too faſt ups i 
and of the Tap or Heart-root, that it maj 
run directly downwards, leſt it ſhould run fur 
than the good Soil, but that may be more if. 
to ſpread its Roots in breadth. 1 
The Soil muſt be of good fertil dry E 
over Rich, and every Bed that is made for ſet a 
theſe Plants muſt be about two Foot bros + 
room enough left between them for Walking 
Working; ſet two rows a Foot of mote Tins 
from each other on every Bed, by drawing hs 
and pricking Holes a full Foot aſunder, ſong; 
Holes be ſo deep that the Roots be not al 10 4 


may fill the Trench, or ſufficiently wet it, un- 


ou may ſet your Plants deeper in the Gio the 
caſt two Fingers Breadth, than they gre " 
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eſs of his Stomach, which to get 
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of it: I 


if 


4 grow ſtrait, and at convenient | 
mother, which may be done by drawing fuch as 


| 


with, which moſt People havifig one time of zno- 
ther occaſion for; it will be neceflary, and not ag all 
Iacompatible with this Deſign, to ſay ſomething 
of it : He ſhould be choſen for his Strength, that 
is, bis Joints ſhould be ſtrong, his Paſterns ſhort 
and ſtrait without beading in his going, his Hoofs 


neither too furious nor too dull; and being thus 
qualify'd, let him be fed with good Hay in the 
Winter, and good Graſs in the Summer; let his 
Provender be dry Oats, Beans, Peaſe, or Bread, 
according to his Stomach, whereof in the times 
ot Reſt, half a Peck at a watering is enough, but 
in te time of Labour, as much as he will Eat 
with a good Stomach. © 
When you Travel him, let him be watered 
two Hours before you Ride; then rub, Dreſs 
and luſtily Feed him, after which Bridle and 
kt him ſtand half an Hour before you Back him ; 
nd in your Travel let him be Fed betimes for 
ll Night, that he may thereby ſooner take his 
Reſt ; and in the Morning Travel him moderate- 
ly, till his Wind be rack'd, and his Limbs 
warm'd, and then do as your Affairs requires; 
but be ſure at Night to Water him two Miles 
you come to your Journey “end, then the 
warmer you bring him to his Inn the better; 
neither Walk nor Waſh him, the one begets 
Colds, and the other foundering in the Fert or 
Body, but ſet him up Warm, well ſtopp'd and 
well rubbed with clean Litter; and give him no 
Meat while the outward Parts of him are Hot 
ind wet with Sweat, as the Ear Roots, the Flanks, 
the Neck, or Part under his Chops ; but being 
ary, rub and feed him according to the Good: 
in him, change 


Food, of walh his Tongue, or Noſtrils with 


64&d.Plots 3 cloſe the Meuld abdut them; and if ſtop his Feet 
\ dry time, Water them-the fame Day: Old Fern | ly Cold, and 


ſta nce one from 


.to 


tough and hollow, let him be of a temperate Nature, | 


2 


ther is neither extreamly Hot, or ex- 
d E Jen Pay cid Extrean 
Colds, and let hi 15 


an 


Rei id. oft 
ma the beter Rive Feet and auß 


Litter is a Bed of Wheat 


beine Eat that, which is unwholſom 
for him, whereas Wheat Straw, tho it be hard 
K. upon, yet is wholſom to Kat. 


0 


his Legs; 
2 evted 
e Hor jt's 


cloſe at pleaſure; the Planchers ſhould lie even 
and level, that the Horſe may ſtand at his Eaſe, 
and not prove lame by too much oppoſing his 
hinder Feet; there ſhould be no Mud-Wall within 
the Horſe's reach, for he will naturally covet to 
Eat it, and nothing is more £nwholſom. | 
In feeding, let the Horſe have chopt Wheat 
Straw amongſt his Provendet, it being a mighty 
cleanſer of the Body, and let the Hay-bottles 
be little, but tyed very hard; for ſo the Horſe 
ſhall Eat with a better Stomach, and make leaſt 
Waſte, and as it will be found to be very Whol- 
ſom to ſprinkle Water 1 bis Hay, ſo Feni- 
greeck is ſovereign upon His Provender, the firſt 
being good for Wind, and the other for Worms. 
All this has relation ro his being at home in 
your own Stable, ſo alfo the exerciſing: of him 


daily, which will beget him a good Stomach to 


his Meat. 44 , | | 44 & 53 - 4 " 
Lou may Purge him ance a Yeas, with Graſs 
Corn, call'd For r ge, for tif. 


or green Blades of x fif- 
teen Days together, yet before you Purge him in 


any Caſe, let him Blood,” and while he is in 


J 
gar, Wine, Salt, or warm Urine : Again, do — 


tet him have no Provender; and as a 


Hor ſe 


purgi 
purging, Non" 
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Horſe after Travel has ever more Blood than any 
Bealt whatever, therefore it is good to take Blood 
from him to prevent the Yellows, or other Dil. 
caſes, which may enſue. | 

In caſe it ſo happens that you ſhorfld come 
late to your Inn, that the Journey be great and 
preſing, and that the Horſe will not Eat till he 

as Drank; and yet is Hot, then let his Drink 
be Milk given in the Dark, leſt the whiteneſs 
makes him refuſe it, this being both cordial and 
pleaſant; but if you cannot get Milk enough, 
then mingle the Milk with Water luke- warm, 
and if the Hſe by Labonr, or any Surfeit, be 
brought low, lean and weak, give him Mares 
Milk to drink for many Days together, and it 
will make him Strong. 

When he is at Reſt in the Winter, Water him 
betwixt ſix and ſeven in the Morning, and four 
or five in the Evening, but its not good to waſh 
him when he is Hot, but yer he may be waſh'd 
above his Knees, provided you waſh not his Belly, 


and that you Ride him after, abd ſo ſet him up Root of Zedoair and Gentian, of each one Ounce 
and Dreſs him, and the purer the Water is where-, 


in he is waſh'd, the more wholſom it is, ſo it be 
not extream Cold; but for a Sick Horſe, he muſt 
have his Water at ſeveral times, and notas muchas 
he will Drink at once, let him ftand two or three 
Hours every Day without Meat; and remember 
always that rubbing much, hard and well, does 


profit, and preſerve, and keep both Legs and Body 


in Strength, and he does much delight therein, 
and it does better than much Mear. 

In Travelling, alight at every ſteep Hill, both to 
refreſh the Horſe, and your ſelf, look often to the 
Saddle, and his Shooes; and after his Journey, 
cleanſe and pick the Soles of his Feet, ſtuffin 
them well with Ox Dung as before hinted, 2 
anoint his Legs with Greaſe, Tarr, and Turpentine. 


TRAVERSE, a Partition of an 
Eſcutcheon uſed in Heraldry, of 
this Figure, which they call Part- 
ed per pale Traverſe. 


TREACLE, a' Name often given to different 
Compoſitions, which are good againſt Poiſons, 
and malignant Diſtempers; there are many In- 
gredients which enter into the Com poſi tions of 
Treacle, and the firſt is not ſo much compounded 
as the other. | 

To make right Treacle, take a Viper, cut off her 
Head, and the end of her Tail, then having skinn'd 
her, throw away the Skin, Head, Tail, and Inteſ- 
tines, but ſave the Liver and the Heart, out of 
which you muſt take the Blood, after you have cut 
off all the Veſſels that ſtick thereunto which are 
of no uſe: Pound the Fleſh, Bones, Heart and Li. 
ver in a Mortar, but you muſt firſt dry the whole 
with a moderate Fire, that you may the better 
pound and reduce it to Powder; and you may, to 
this end, make uſe of the heat of the Oven, ſome 


pour the Honey into a reaſonable Quanti 

ter, which boil in a Pan or Skillet foes — 
of an Hour or better, and keep it always Fo ra 
that nothing may burn too; laſtly skim the wht 
and ſtrain it thro” a linnen Cloth, Mo 


| ſt 


When that is done, put your ſtrain'd Stu: be 
the ſame Veſſel, and when it has had e 4 
ſo as that there remains not too much Wan 
throw in the Viper Powder, and let j+ boil [nc 
about half an Hour, being ever careful in ti fall 
ring it; when the Treacle is thick enough | 40 
move it from the Fire, let it Cool, but ftir f 
petually till there is no more Heat left; and id 
the whole will be well mixt. 4 117 op 

This Treacle, is very good againſt the Pag Wiſh in 
malignant Fevers, Purgings, and Vomiting th 
take to about the bigneſs of a Filbert of it, nid 
then Drink a ſmall Modicum of good Wine me 
it: This Medicine Operates » by Sweating, and 

rengthnens the Heart. | m1 


Another Compoſition of Treacle is, to take the 


the Roots of Tormentil and Angelica, an Ounce: 
and an half of each, three Ounces of Viper Foy. 
der, choice Myrrh an Ounce, or an Ouace and an 
half, Flowers of Sulphur an Ounce; half an Yunce 
or ſix Drams of Saffron, Cinnamon fix Drams 
a Clove three Drams; expreſsd Opium and 
Lemon Juice, from three to ſix Drams, 

Mix the whole with thrice as much Hong 
and Juice of Juniper in equal Parts, pound and 
work the ſame well, till the Maſs attains to the ne 
ceſſary Conſiſtence, then ſuffer it to Ferment. 

They aſcribe. two — Vertues to this 
-Treacle, the one is to allay the Impetuoſity of the 
Spirits, by the means of the Opium, and the 0. 
ther is to cauſe plentiful Sweating, by the Aroma. 
tick Ingredients; it is good for thoſe who can. 
not Sleep, Tooth.Ach, | Vomiting, Diarrhaz 
ſtreightneſs of the Breaſt, Reſtleſneſs, malignant 
Fevers, and thoſe Diſtempers which require Ano- 
dines and Sudorificks. 

The Doſe is from one Dram to two, as of al 
other Treacles, they give it in Vinegar or other 
Acids in malignant Diſtempers, and acute Ferets, 
accompany'd with an exceſſive Heat; but tne 
put no Vinegar to it, if the Heat and the fe. 
ver are not ſo ardent : See London Treaclt, Hit 
Treacle, &c. & | 

TREE, the firſt and the greateſt Plant, thit 
has but one ſingle and principal Stock or Trwk 
which ſhoots forth many Leaves and Branches 
there are ſeveral Sorts of Trees, the Deſcriptiol, 
Culture, c. whereof, may be found under their 
reſpective Heads; however it may not be am» 
here to ſay ſomething in General concern 
Trees, whether in reſpect to Choice, Planting: # 
and in the firſt Place, 3 muſt apply your - 
as much as may be to People of Integrity; ; 
you are about purchaſing Trees, and take care! 
mark and Regiſter them. | 12221 

The proper Age in general for Planting * 
Trees, is at three or four Vears old, 1 


time after you have taken out the Bread; tak: 
thrice as much good Honey as you have Powder, 


younger and are for an Eſpalier, they will be! 101 
before they come to a Growth to adorn it; f 


or 


T K E 
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they are older their Productions will be faint 
1nd deceive your Ex pectations; Reject thoſe Trees 
at are Moſſy, you can hope for no Good from 
vn, as coming from a bad Soil, and you muſt do 
whe Game by thoſe that are Knotty and appear to 
e Grubby : Your Trees ought, to look well, to 
de pretty ſmooth, to be of about an Inch, or an 
Inch and an half thick, and the Wood of em 
tir: the Roots ought to be Sound and Good, 
nd likewiſe thick in Proportion to the Stem 
hit which has nothing but Fibres is to be reject- 
ed; thoſe Trees which you are to Plant in the 
Air, 
1 at leaſt ſix Foot high, five or fix Inches 
thick at the bottom, and three or four at the top, 
they ſhould have a Head and ſome Branches, 
which muſt be ſhortned in Planting. 
If the Trees have been already pluck'd up, you 
ouſt take care that they have not been long out 
of the Ground, which may in ſome Meafure be 
oſery'd by the Witheredneſs of the Bark or Dry- 
neſs, and perhaps Deadneſs of the Wood; but 
tho! they are not found to be ſo, if there be any 
Defelt in the Roots, you may conclude the Trees 
are worth nothing; more particularly you muſt 
obſerve, that ſome one of them at leaſt, thould be 
ery near as thick as the Stem, for when they are 
all ſmall and in the form of Fibres, its an infalli. 
bleſign of the Weakneſs of the Trees, and common- 
ly of its approaching Death. 
In the next place, Regard muſt be had to the 
chief of em, that they are neither rotten, ſplit, 
unbark'd, nor much prick'd; neither muſt they 
te dry or hard; for. if they are rotten, it de- 
notes great Infirmity in the Principal of the Life 
of the whole Tree, the Roots being never rotten 
when the Tree is ſound; if they are ſplit, the 
Wound is incurable, and a Gangreen enſues; 
ad therefore thoſe who pluck up Trees, ought 
to manage that Work gently and dexteroully, 
ad to dig Holes about them, ſo as to require 
ut little force to ger 'em out of the Ground. 
The pricking and disbarking of the Roots in 
ſuch parts as require their being kept uninjur'd, 
a alſo very dangerous Wounds, particularly in 
lome ſorts, where Gum will be form'd afterwards; 


if 


round, as aforeſaid, or too much expos'd to the 
Air; in all which Caſes, it is certain they will 
lot take, | | 5 a ; $1?0 N 
Above all, it wereto be wiſh'd, that th 
pitch upon ſhould ha ve. well ordered Roots, and that 
Jou ſhould, have one degree or Story of good.ques, 


* 


de meaſure perfect, ſo that when you, have taken 
llthe bad ones, whether upper 9 INT there 
ud remain, two, three vr four, and; that they 
ap nd very near round the Stock, ar that 
a9 ould be at leaſt, ſo, well diſpoſed, that, in 
warts the e Tree, you may happily turn em to- 
ordingrtee 8294 Earth]; the young Roots, wt 
och l , Brow in. that. Part of the Ground 
neareſt the Surface, are moſt, valued. 
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ought to be ſtrait, and generally ſpeak- 


Roots will become dry either by reaſon. of 
Frolts, their having been too long out of the 


& 9 vo ( "14 
e Tree you 


ſpecially new ones, -and that this Story be in 


| Its not ve 
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The top and the bottom of Trees, to be ttanſ- 
planted, are principally to be regarded and pre- 
par d, and it muſt be remembred that the Stem 
muſt be proportion'd to the place it is deſign'd 
for; fox ſome being low, as Shrubs and Eſpaliers, 
you muſt cut them ſhort enough; others being to 
grow tall, ſuch as Foreſt Trees, &. they muſt be 
longer, but you -muſt neither ſhorten the one, 
nor the other, till you have firſt prepar'd the 
Roots, and the firti thing to be done is to take off 
the Fibres, unleſs the Tree is to be replanted as 
' ſoon as it is taken out of the Ground, in which 
caſe it muſt be done without the leaſt Loſs of 
Time; otherwiſe there are certain white Fibres, 
which ought to be preſery'd, when never ſo little 
expos'd to the Air, that will turn black, and-con- 
ſequently periſh; thoſe being no more able to en- 
dure the Air, than certain Fiſhes, which die im- 
mediately as ſoon as they are out of the Water. 
The occaſion of preſerving theſe 'white Fibres 
happens only when you pluck up a Tree in. your 
Garden, in order to replant it in another place of 
the ſame Garden, in which caſe you are to retain 
the Fibres that are not broken, and whoſe extremi- 
ties ſeem till as it were to operate and proceed 
from a good Place; you muſt alſo, if it be poſſi 
ble, keep ſome Clods of the old Earth about the 
Root, and take care in planting the Tree rightly 
to place, and extend the ſaid Fibres. , , F 
But for thoſe Trees that have been .long out 
of the Earth, you muſt take off all the fibrous 
Parts, which many Gardiners retain with ſo much 
Care, and with ſo little Reaſon. 14 
Having retrenched the fibrous Parts, you wil 
thereby be able to diſtinguiſh between the good 
and bad Roots; in order to retain the former, and. 
as the Roots of ſuch Trees often happen to be a 
little impar'd, Care muſt be taken to ſteep em ſeven ; 
or eight Hours, before they are replantet. 7 
| Whena Tree that has been replaiited takes Root, 
it ſhould ſtrike, new ones, otherwiſe. it will, die; 
for all the old ones will be of no avail-fo.jt;; Of 
theſe new Roots ſome are fair and thick; others 
are weak and ſlender ; all the fair,ongs;proceed. 
either from the Extremities of thoſe t re left. 
which is what is to be with/d for, gf, eſe, hey 


come from the Body of the Tree, and & g. 
ty abore the old Roots; or alſarhey e e 
that part of the old ones, which comes pearelithe |, 


* 
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Body of the Tree; while the old Seither 
made no Improvement at all ig their EX Nit, o 
bave ſhot forth, yery, ſmall Kochs“ Arte 
0 ſome t 75 ones At. Wange 
from, their extream Parts. 4 10 bien! 
An theſe two caſes tlie thick.Roors. potted! 8 
from the Body of the Tree, or tom ne of 

Roots, but not from. their ,Extremity, will in- 


| remity, will in- 

fenfibly deſtroy all the reſt, whether, olg or new, 

and. conſequently theſe muſt be eſteem'd_.to be 

the bad Roots, as being ſuch as will render the 

Tree languid and yellow in ſome parts of its. 
(130 


ry Difficult to know the good. from 
the bad Roots, ſuppoſe, and that according to 
the or * 
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der of Nature, the lower or bottom pa 
ns G 
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of the Stem be always thicker than all the reſt, | 


it ought ever to preſerve it ſelf in that State ; 
but if in the mean time, you perceive that 


that part, after the Tree has been tranſplanted, 
is ſo far from retaining this Diſtinction of thick. 
neſs, and from improving therein in Proportion 


coction of the Plant being d 2 

Whites in Women; the Seed n the 

being boiled in Water, and put into 2 Pate 

TRELLIS, an Ae Wo 
8, an Aſſemblage, or ſetti 

of Wooden or Iron. Bars, which croſs one dine 


to all the reſt, according to the ſame order of] in a ſtrait Line or * the Uſe of it be. 


Nature, that on the contrary, it continues ſmaller 


than ſome part a little above it, from whence in 


effect, ſome fine Roots proceed; then this part 


muſt be eſteem'd unfortunate, as being abandon'd 
by Nature, which ſeems to take Pleaſure to fa- 
vour another, and conſequently, you muſt entire- 
ly cut off this ſmaller 
tenances : Many Gardiners call it Pivot, and 
thoſe Roots muſt only be preſerv'd that proceed 
from the fortunate Part, let em be what they 
will, and let their number be never ſo ſmall. 

If you are obliged to fetch your Trees from 
afar off, you are to be very circumſpett, that nei. 
ther the Bark of the Stock, nor Branches be 
rubbed off, for that will breed Cankers, and 
when they are replanted, you muſt always refreſh 
the Roots. 

Some are ſo nice, as to forbid you to imploy 
thoſe that have a bad Breath in replanting or 
grafting ; they alſo ſay the ſame thing in reſpect 
to ſottiſh and drunken Fellows, as being uncapa- 
ble of ſo judicious an Imploy : They add, you 
muſt never ſow Saint-Foil, in your Ground-Plot 
there being no Herbs ſo Injurious to Plants, upon 
the account of its Roots, as It. 


TREFOIL, in Latin, Trifolium, a Plant of 


which, there are two Sorts, viz. the Pitch, or 
ſtinking Trefoil, and the common or Meadow 
Trefoil. ; 

he firſt of theſe grows about a Cubit high, 


its Stems are ſlender and black, from whence 


proceed hanging Stalks, that have each of them 
three Leaves, like thoſe of the Tree Lotus ; when 
they are Young they ſmell like Rue, and when 
old like Bitumen, the Flower is of a purple 
Colour, the Seed is a little broad, Hairy, Jong 
on one ſide, and has a ſmall Cod, the Root is 
ſlender, long and hard. 

This Plant, ſays Mr. Chome ll, grows in Sicily 
and Romania, and flouriſhes in Jah and Auguſt, 


the Sced and Leaves of this ſort of 7 refoil, being 


drank in ſome Water, is good for a Pleuriſy, 


ſtoppage of Urine, Falling: Sickneſs, the begin. 


nings- of ' a Propſy, and Diſtempers of the 
Womb; he prefer three Dtams of the Seed, 
and four of* the Leaves, they ufe this Plant in 


Antidotes. A Water that is diſtill'd from it, 


Has the fame Effects. | 


The Meadow.Trefoil, has round Leaves rang'd| 


three and three together at' the end of a lon 
Stalk, each having a dark white Angle trace 
thro” the middle, the Flower is white : It will 
grow in any Ground, and may be ſown with or 
without Corn, or being ſprinkled in Meadows, 
will exceedingly mend the Hay, both in Burden 
and Goodneſs, | 

The Juice of Meadow Trefoil, is very Good 
for Dimneſs of the Eyes, Wounds, 8c. the De- 


art, with all its Appur- 


ing for Wall-Fruit-Trees : You muſt 

ſome Hooks chequerwiſe into the Wal * 
Foot diſtant from one another, leavin two liche 
jutting out, to ſet your Poles or rops u 
them; Oak being the moſt laſting, is moſt in 
queſt, provided there be no Sap in it; having 
got together a ſufficient quantity of Props, — 
Workman muſt take care to make them ſmocth 
and trait, without weakning them; you mul 
place them on your Hooks, one over another, the 
Square ought to be ſeven Inches wide, and eight 
high: an oblong Square will be more Grace 
than one that is perfect; you may faſten them 
together with Wire, and when the Treljs is 
finiſn'd, if you Paint your Props in ſome Oil 
Colours, it will make em laſt the longer. 

There is another fort of Trelis made of Iron 
Wire, for which ſuppoſe the Wall where you 
are to make it, be nine Foot, your Bearers mu 
be of an equal height fix'd in three Rows, tuo 
Foot diſtant one from another, you muſt upon 
every Row place your Poles, each nine Foot long, 
joyned together at the ends, and faſtned to the 
Bearers of every Row with an Iron- Wire; the 
Poles are to be continued the height of the Wal, 
from ſix Fathom to ſix Fathom, tyed to one of 
the Bearers of every Row ; the Poles are put 
upon the Bearers, that the Wire Trelis may 
be well ty'd and faſtned, the Squares are to be 
made after the manner of thoſe of Wood, that 
is ſeven Inches long, and eight high, your expence 
this way, will be two thirds leſs than the othet, 
and the Work will continue infinitely longer. 
If inſtead of Props you made uſe of Iron-Rods 
ſuch as Glaziers uſe in their Caſements, the) 
would continue a long time ſerviceable. Ser 
Horſe-Beam. 

TREMBLING, or Shaking, a depray'd Mo- 
tion of ſome part of the Body, which one wblk 
dilates it ſelf, and at other times withdraws. 
The Cauſe thereof in young People is rather 
External, than Internal; and it happens elthet 
by drinking too much Wine, Icy or ſnow Watt, 
for by performing thoſe Exerciſes, which the N. 
ture and Age of the Perſon cannot beat ; if the 
Urine of Children that have a Fever upon then 
appears Green, they will fall into a Palſy, * 
| forme confiderable Trembling. HOT, 
„ The Head and the Hands are more fbf 
Trembling, than the Feet and Legs, agd t of 
Reaſon is, becauſe they are nearer the 
TT... ITS CE WF) 

Trembling often menaces a Palſey of Gan 
fions, according as the Matrer is groſs of fb 
when it proceeds from Drineſs, it becomes Te, 
rable : If the lower Lip happens to Tr 


preſages Vomiting. 
Tremiling 


| 
| 
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Trembling in old People is 
o generall 


« the natural Heat. 


kneſs, if it happens in a Delirium or 
8 licht beadenneſs it gives Relief, or entirely 


well -— = _ — * gh, 21 
r Age may be cur'd, if they obſerve a Diet 
ack and take in the Morning faſt. 
pg, 4 Dram of Treacle to be prepar'd with a 
ile Wine, or in ſome Bugloſs Water; or elſe 
they may rub the Back. Bone all along either 
aich the Oil of Brick, otherwiſe call'd the Philo- 
phers Oil, Oil of Eggs, or Deers Marrow; or 
they may inſtead of thoſe Oils apply dry Cupping 
liſes. 
eu may for twelve or fifteen Days together, 
tte every Morning faſting a large Glaſs full c 


Youth as 


Skep upon it: But when they make uſe of this, 
they muſt abſtain from that of Wine and Brandy, 
nd Drink only either Hydromels, Cyder, or Bar- 

Water. 

00 Men may alſo do the ſame, but they are 
ut abſolutely forbid the uſe of Wine; Bathing 
kalſo recommended to young People, into which 
jou are to put all ſorts of Aromatick Herbs, as 
dige, Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, and o- 
thers, with two Ounces of quick Sulphur, half 
n Ounce of Salt. Petre, and as much Allom boil'd 
0 one part of the Bath-Water. 

The uſe of a Hares Brain dry'd in an Oven 
nd mix'd with your Victuals, is a ſovereign Re. 
ledy in this Caſe. | 
IRENCHING-PLOUGH or Coulter; an In- 
ment uſed in Meadow or Paſture Ground, to 
tout the ſides of Trenches, Carriages and Drains, 

« the ſides of Turf for the taking of it up whole, 
at ſo it may be laid down again in the ſame, 
rt ſome other place. It is only a long Stale or 
dle, with a Button, for ones Hand at one 
0d, like the Foot of a Plow to ſlide on the 
round, in which Bend a Coulter or Knife muſt 
ple d of that Length you intend the Turf to 
n Depth. A. They are often made different 


9s; as ſome with one Wheel, others with two, 
rr without any as you pleaſe. 
_ AENCHING-SPADE, an Inſtrument uſed 
, eMting Trenches, in Watery, Clay'd or Moor- 
Lands, the ſame being uſually made with a 
be Of Fin, like a Knife, turn'd up by the 
dt, de Spade, and ſometimes on both ſides, 
* ke he Clay or moift Earth, and to cut the 
Thi t, that it may come clean away. | 
Wade is a general Deſeription of a Trenching- 
hn, which there are many Sorts, according 
m aa terien of Places, and the ſeveral Occa- 
Humeurs of Men; as N 


cauſed thro” Fear, 
y thro' Weakneſs, and the Remoteneſs 


Trembling is alſo a Symptom of a Fever, or 


the Decoction of Guaiacum, and endeavour to 


At B. is the ſhape of 
a Spade much uſed in 
Eſerx, the broad part of 
which is all Iron; the 
Handle going into the 
Socket at C. where is a 
. 9 of Iron to ſet the 
dot on to Dig with, 
141 which may be ſet on el- 
ther ſide according to the Foot the Occupier 
on: 17 is r beſt Spades to Dig hard 
umpy Clays with, but it is too ſmall for Ii 

gardening Moulu. 93 
D. ie made uſe of in the Fens of Lincoln. 
ſoire, the Edges of which are as ſharp-as a Knife, 
which makes it eaſy to cut Flag-Roots, and the 
Roots of other Weeds, and indeed very uſeful in 
any Lands that have not Stones in them : Some 
of theſe Spades as before obſerved, are made with 
one ſide turned up like the Breaſt-Plow, by which 
means they . with once jobbing of it into . the 
Ground, cut an exact Turf, ſo that one Man 
with one of theſe Spades in Fenny ſoft Ground, 
will do as much in a Day, as two Meri with a - 
common Spade; | 3 
You have at E. a very convenient» Inſtrument 
wherewith to Dig bard Gravels, tiff Clays, 
or Chalky Lands, when hard ; but if you make 
one of theſe Inſtruments about ſixteen Inches long 
and four or five Foot broad, making it every 
way ſtrong in Proportion, into which put a long 
ſtrong Handle, this ſame will be fund very 
uſeful to Dig ſtrong Clays with, 1 4 in 
Summertime, when it will riſe in large hard 
Lumps, and the way of uſing it is after this man- 
ner. | OL 
Firſt, Dig a ſmall Trench ten or twelve Inches 
deep, and about three Foot from this Trench od 


a Man drive down the Inſtrument into the Groun 
with a Beetle, and let two Men having hold o 
the Handle, when the Iron part is drove into 
the Ground, raiſe up the end of the Handle, and 
it will lift the Earth up with it in Lumps, as far 
as the Trench that was firſt cut; ſometime in 
hard Grounds as much has been raifed at ance 
as would near fill a Cart: When you have broke 
this part out, you muſt remove it two or three 
Foot further, and ſo on till you; begin again, 
which Lumps they fling into the Cart af ones; 
this is a good Way for levelling. of Lands, one 
Man this way will be able to do as much as two. = 
can with the Spades and Mattocks; But if you. 
have Room and are not hindred by Roots, Ston 
ec. and have a mind to level a piece ef Grout 
break up the Land with the Plow firſt, and zou 
will by that means ſave the Labour both of the 
Spade and Pick-Ax, and be obliged only to the 
uſe of the Shovel, - + 2-1 1! 
'TRIPE, the Belly or Paunch of an Ox, Cow, 


ec. and made uſe of for Food to howſhold Ser- 


vants, and the meaner ſort of People; in order 
to which they take care firſt to waſh it well in War 


ter, that they may take away all the Filth ineloſed 


therein, and when that is done, and that it is 
made very Clean, they boil it in a Kettle or 
| 15 G 2 Caldron 
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Caldron full of Water, over a good Fire, and ſo 
continue it till they. judge it is enough; there 
is likewiſe a way of frying and ordering Tripe 
for the better ſort of People, which renders it 
very Delicious, and ſo well known, that no fur- 
ther Notice ought to be taken of it; However 
one way of frying Tripe, is to pitch upon that 
which is pure and white, to cut the ſame into 
middling Pieces, and to put 'em into the frying 
Pan with Butter, then cut an Onion into Slices 
which you are alſo to fry, and ſeaſon em with 
Salt, and Pepper, together with a little Broth, and 
as ſoon as boil'd a little, pour in a Glaſs of Wine, 
ſome put in a little Muſtard. Pa: d 
TRESSURE, a Term in Heraldty for an Orle 
when it is flower'd, and if there be two of them 
it is call'd a double Treſſure. See Orle. | 
"TRINITY, or Hearts-Eaſe, in Latin Flammu- 
la, a Plant that has Leaves, Flowers, and Seed 
like the third Species of Clematis, and has the 
ſame acrimonious Taſte, yet it does not ſtick to 
Trees, but grows ſtrait by it ſelf; it has ſeveral 
Stems of a dark Red, two Cubits high; the 
Leaves are like thoſe of Smilax, having a burn- 
ing Acrimony in them, from whence it had the 
Name of Flammula. | | 
It grows in moiſt Meadows and ſtanding Wa- 
ters, and Bloſſoms in May. 
- There is a Water diltilled from the Leaves of 
this Plant, which is Excellent for Diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from Cold Cauſes; it will Ulcerate the 
Fleſh if apply'd to it, its ſaid if you eat this 
Herb in a Quartan Ague, that it will Cure it; 
they chop the Leaves of it very ſinall, and put 
it into a Vial full of Oil of Roſes, which they 
expoſe for ſome Days to the Sun in Summer: 
This Oil is good for Sciaticas, Gouts, Difficulty 
of making Water, Stone and Gravel, being us'd 
inwardly and outwardly, 
"TRIOLET, or three leav'd Graſs, in Latin 
Lotus, a Plant that ſometimes grows about two 
Cubits high; its Stems being, ſtrait, firm and bran- 
ched; the Leaves are like thoſe of the Meadow 
Trefoil, ſlightly indented round about; the Flow. 
ers grow Clufterwiſe, and ſtick to a ſlender Stalk, 
being White and Yellow, the Secd is a little 
large and Hairy, and grows in Pods; the Root 
is long, this Plant grows in Meadows, on Hills, 
and in GAH. Ot e e 
This Seed is good-apainſt Poiſon, and therefore 


Urine and allay the Hear of it; they are good for 
the Suffocations of the Womb, and cure the 
Dropſy, if aken in the beginning of the Diſtem- 
Per, as well as Ter tian, and Quartan Agues. 
"TRIPPING, a Term in Heraldry. See Paſſant. 
TROTTING, \ce Rules for buying Horſes, 
"TROUT; a delicious freſh Water f iſh. which is 
dreſſe | ſeveral Ways; to prepare a fide Diſh of 
broiled Trouts they may be either breaded or left in 
their natural Condition; for the latter, a Ragoe 
may be prepar'd, with Mouſſerons, Truffles, ' Fiſh- 
Roes, and Fike-Livers fry'd brown, alſo an An- 
chovy, fine Herbs, and a few Capers; let the 


are ready, let them be dreſſed in ova 
let a Ragoe be turn'd upon them made of all ſorts 
| | | of Garniture; ſome freſh Oylters may alſo be a6: 
they often put it in Treacle: The Seed, Flowers, ded with their Liquor, ot elſe Carpe. Sauce . 
and Leaves being boil'd in ſome Wine, provoke one df Gammon-Eflence may be prepar d for = 


Trout lye à ſoaking for ſome time in this Sau 
and afterwards ſerv'd upavith Lemon Juice 

As for the others which you-would nabe brei 
ed, they ought to be ſteeped in a good Marin 
for the ſpace of a full Hour, after you ue cu 
them into Pieces, that ſo they may take the why, 
Reliſh; then they may be broiled over 3 gentle 
Fire, and ſprinkled with Lemon Juice, whileth 
Diſh is garniſt'd with Ferit, Pates, or little Pix 
* of Fiſh, —＋ Marinade. | 

or an Inter-meſs of Trouts for Fleſh- Days 

you have provided two or. 5 T — i 2 
be neatly gutted at the Gills, ſcrap'd and ud 
wip'd, then let them be laid on a Dreffer, and 
paſs a red hot Fire-Shovel gently over them, yer 
ſo as not to touch 'em, and repeat it from time 
to time; when they are well hardned by this 
means, they may be larded with ſmall ſlips of 
Bacon in Rows, then laying ſome thin ſlices of 
Bacon on the bottom of an oval Stew-pan, ſet the 
larded Trouts in order upon them, kindling à lt. 
tle Fire underneath, and putting ſome live Coals 
on the top of a Cover to give the Fiſh a fine Co- 
lour, you mult allo ſtir them ſeveral times, let 
they ſhould Rick to the bottom; when they arc 
well colour'd, take away all the Bacon, ſoak your 
Trouts in good Gravy, with a little Champaign 
Wine, and an Onion ſtuck with Cloves, and let 
all be gently ſtew'd together, and well ſeafon'd in 
the ſame Pan; as ſoon as they are almoſt donee- 
vugh, anda little Sauce is left, let ſome Truffes 
Muthrooms, and all forts of Garnitures, according 
to the Seaſon, be put in a little Gammon-E/: 
ſence, in order to make a well ſeaſon'd, and fome- 
what thick Ragoe; then dreſs your Trouts in 4 
large Diſh, either of an oval or round Figur 
and after the Fat has been thoroughly drain d of 
pour the Ragoe round about; you map, if yol 
will, garniſh. the Diſh with Artichoak-bottols 
Andouillets, or ſmall Trout Collops, well larded 
and order'd as thoſe of Soles. 

As for large Sea. Fiſh, they muſt be larded with 
thick ſlices of Bacon, and when well tied Up, 
they may be boil'd in a good Court Bouillon, Pro, 
per for Fleſh-Days,. that is well ſeaſond, nd 
enrich'd with all ſorts of exquiſite Ingredients al 


ding a little Champaign Mine; when the F 
® palg J Diſhes ao 


Purpoſe, taking care that all be well: clear®* 
Fat, and ſerv'd up hot. i TS 
When you make a Trout-Pie, after the 4 
is well ſcal'd and cut, it may be larded with ” 
Fleſh, and afterwards put into a Pie, made im 
uſual manner, ſeaſon'd with Fepper, Salt, Clo , 
Nutmeg, a Bay-Leaf, - Butter, and fine — 
and enriched with Muſhrooms, Articho 
toms, Capers, Oyſters, and Fiſh-Roes, {q he 
in ſome Lemon Juice, before it be ſerv'd f 
Table. - 9 > ba | Florit 
TROWEL, a Garden-Tool, which 2 wy 
ought never to be without, no wore... — 
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Groove ;- for it is with this Inſtrument that he 
takes up Flowers ſucceſsfully with the Earth a- 
bout them, which otherwiſe would be in danger 
of being kill'd by taking them out of the Ground. 
IROVY WEIGHT, a Weight in which the 
ſmalleſt Denomination is a Grain, which is the 
Weight of a Grain of Wheat, gather'd out of 
the middle of the Ear well dry'd, and of which four 
and twenty make one penny Neigg as twenty pen- 
y Weight make one Ounce, and Ml ve Ounces one 
Pound; this is the Weight uſed by the Apotheca- 
ries, and Gold and Silver is weigh'd by it ; take 
the Specimen thus. | | 


— 


Grains, 
Penny 
Weight 24 
| Ounces, | ak 
F536 | 280 
Pound. | 12 { 2% 576 


TRUFELE, in Latin Tuber, a kind of Root 
that ſuoots out no Stem, it is round, rugged, of 
à brown or dark Colour without, but of af ob- 
ſcure white, and marbled within; the common 
ones are as big as an ordinary Wallnut with the 
r | 
As Truffles never appear above the Earth, thoſe 
who make it their Buſineſs in foreign Countries 
to gather them, have only one way, ſo far as we 
can learn, to find out where they grow, and that 
is by the help of a Hog, which they lead in a 
String thro' the Woods, ſuffering him to root 
up the Earth as he goes along ; for Swine being 
very Voracious of them, diſcover them by their 
Smell, and turn them out of the Ground, 7 

Truffles, have little Vertue in themfelves, but 
they may be dreſs'd various Ways; however 
they breed groſs and melancholick Humours more 
than other Victuals, being very hard of Digeſtion 
they ate Enemies to the Teerh, and the too fre- 
quent uſe of them, inclines People to the Palſey 
and Apoplexy. | 

It's beliey'd that they excite Inclinations to a- 
morous Embraces, - thoſe who have weak Heads, 
or are ſubject to Gravel ſhould abſtain from them; 
roaſted Cheſnuts eaten with the Juice of Orange, 
ae gbod after them. | | | 

The way of dreſſing Truffles moſt in Vogue ig 
that of Court-Bouillion, ſo as that they may be 
dew'd in White-wine or Claret, and ſeaſon'd with 
Pepper, Salt, and Bay-Leaves © 

hey may alſo be broiled upon Coals, ſlitting 
them in half, to put in ſome white Pepper and 
Salt, and cloſing them up again, in order to be 
rapt up in wet Paper, and put over a Fire that 
not. too quick; then they may bei ſery'd up to 
the Table on a folded N api. 

Or elſe after you have cleanſed your Truffles, 
cut em into Slices, and fry em in Lard or But- 
Fs with Flower, then they muſt be ſtew'd in a 
tte Broth, with fine Herbs, Pepper, Salt, and 


[little Salt left, to be ſerv'd u 


with Mu 
Gravy and Lemon Juice : Seyera Ragoes Sk 
made of Truffles, as alſo Tourtes or Pan-pies. . 
IRU OO, or. Trugg of Corn; a Meaſure of 
two Buſhels, and we find Truga frumentis menti. 
on'd in the black Book of Hereford, for ſuch a 
Meaſure of Wheat ; and at Leominſter to.this, Day 
the Vicar has Trugg Corn allow'd him for officia- 
ting at ſome Chapels of Eaſe within that Pariſh. 
| TRUNCHEONS, ſhort and thick Worms in 
the Bodies of Horſes, -and of a pretty bigneſs, 
which have hard black Heads. See Bots, 


IRUss of Flowers, a Term uſed by Floriſts to 
| ſignify many Flowers growing together on the 


Head of a Stalk, as Cowſlips and Auriculas do. 
TRUSS of Hay, fifty fix Pounds, and thirty 
Truſſes make a Load. 1 
IUBEROSE, a ſort of Hyacinth, call d Hya- 
cinthus Indicus, which ſtrikes out from its Root 
ſeveral Leaves about half a Foot long, ſtrait and 
pointed at the end, in the middle of which ariſes 
a Stem three or four Foot high, and about the 
bigneſs of ones little Finger; on the top of this 
Stem grow the Flowers like Lillies, ſingle leav'd 
and ſharp'd like a Pipe, notch'd in fix places, and 
looking almoſt like a Bell ; at the bottom of the 
Flower riſes a Chive, which in time becomes a 
roundiſh Fruit, full of Seeds and of the ſame Co- 
lour; the Flower has an agreeable Smell. 
Tho? this Plant be brought from afar off, yet 
it is now become very common in Europe, and no 
Vegetable whatever takes ſo much delight in 
Heat as this does; for which Reaſon the Flowers 
are never ſo large in thoſe temperate Climes as 
they are in Provence, and thoſe hot Countries, 
from whence they were rk ang brought; they 
Multiply this Plant by Suckers, but this Method 
is not to be thought of any where but in Hot 


Countries; for tho never ſo much Care be taken 


of theſe Suckers; yet their Stems are never ſo big 
as, thoſe that are planted and brought afar off, nor 
are the Flowers ſo numerous and beautiful. | 

Seeing therefore it is in vain to think of aug- 
menting their Species this way in our Climate, 
we are to obſerve other Methods; and the firſt 
Care muſt be to chooſe. thoſe that are large and 
firm, they muſt be felt with the Thumb and 
fore Finger, picking out ſuch as upon Tryal 
prove to be; ſo, from ſuch as we take Care to 
— ſent, tous from abroad; they may incline 


to be Rottem nd the way to find whether they 


are ſo or. not, is to run à Nail a little into the 
ſide of the Root, and upon Jour finding that the 
Pulp is hot White, that muſt be rejected and o- 
thers tryed. ii 2 22 41 1 N 
Having fix'd upon the - Choice, ſome middle 


ſized. Pots are prepar'd, which, are fill'd within 


two Inches of the top, with, Earth compounded 
of two thirds of Maul and one of Kitchin 


Garden Earth, the whole, being well mix d to; 
gether; this done, 5 aberoſe: Root is ſet an 
Inch deep in the Earth, leaving the other part, 
which 7 to be covered with l to re- 


Nutmeg, and laid a ſoaking in a Diſh till there be 


, 


ceive the Heat of the Sun, which. by this means 
of n will 


- 
— 
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will the more eaſily Penetrate: But ſince at the 
time of planting when we have a mind to have 
early Flowers, which muſt be about the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, the 
Heat of the Sun is not ſtrong enough in temperate 
Climates to fet them at Work, het Beds muſt 


he us'd, when difcharg'd of their great Heat in 


the following manner, 

Having planted the Taberoſe as aforeſaid, the 
' Pots muſt be bury'd up to the Rim in the Bed, 
and cover'd with Glafſes ; and if the Weather 
is mild and that the Sun ſhines, the Taberoſes 
muſt be ſuffered to enjoy the benefit of 1ts Beams 
thro' the Glaſſes; but if the Froſts fall, and the 
Weather is Cloudy, then Matts muſt be thrown 


over the Glaſſes, and if it Freezes, Straw muſt be 


pot over the Glafles ; for the leaſt Cloud imagina- 
le retards the Growth of the Plants, and de- 
ſtroys 'em, how well foever | diſpoſed to bear 
Flowers; when they are thus managed, it will 
appear by their Shoots that they are coming for. 
ward; and fince befides Heat, Moiſture is alſo re- 
quir'd to make Vegetables grow, it will be ne- 
ceſſary from time to time to give em ſome Wa- 
ter new drawn out of a Well, in ſuch a manner, 
and fuch a Quantity as Prudence will Suggeſt ; 
the Tuberoſes muſt be continued under the Glaſ. 
fes till the Air is grown Mild, without removing 
the Pots however out of their Places; for whilſt 
they are continued there, they retain a certain 
Warmth within, which has a wonderful Influence 
upon them. „ a 

It often happens, after all the Care that has 
been taken, that ſome of the Tuberoſe Roots will 
not ſhoot out their Stems as ſoon as others; to 
prevent this Miſcarriage the Pot muſt be removed 
out of that Bed, and fet in another new made, 
provided it has diſcharged its-firſt Heat ; or for 
want of a Bed, it muit be placed on a heap of 
Horſe-Dung moderately Warm, which is an Ex- 
pedient that will ſucceed; but if there are any 
Perſons who have no Dung, and are too thrifty 
to purchaſe any, yet” arg- willing to raiſe Tube. 
roſes, its adviſable! Th the firſt place, that they 
ſhould not Plant their Roots till the end of 
March, or the beginning ef April, becauſe the 
great Colds being 'then over, they will have no 

ea ſon to apprehend! any Inconvetiences; in the 
ſecond place, their Pots muſt be fifl*din the man- 
ner before preſeribed, che“ there ade Tome at the 
Pains to put ſome Hotfe Dung at the hottom of 
their Pots, ſuppoſing by trat means to forward 
the Production of the Tuberoſes, but they are miſ- 
taken in the Point. ieee 1 | | 

For in the firſt place they imagine that this 
Dung is as Warm as that taken out of à Stable, 
but let them try the difference by touching one 
and the other, and they will ſoon be cegnviticed of 
their Error. Secondly, the Spirit ef the Salt 
contain d in this Dung being too Volatil, the 
Tuberoſe* will indeed firrke qut its Stems and 
Flowers, but neither che one nor the other will be 
fo beautiful nor fo abundant, as when it is ſet 
in a Soil where the Salt is more fix'd, and in 
greater Quantity ; far if the Earth be obſerv'd in 


TUL 


which this, Plant naturally Grows, it will b. 
found to be a Yellow Fat Earth, and conſequent, 
ly ought to have one that is ſubſtantial, hut 
not indeed fo moiſt in our Climates as in Proven 
where the Sun has a Force ſufficient to correct that 
Humidity. | 3 

When Tuberoſes are planted, they muſt be put 
into thoſe Places which are moſt expoſed to 
Sun, alwa N. them on Planks undet a Wal 
to the end tha y may receive a} poſſible Hey 
from the Reverberation of the Sun-Beams, whieh 
will make 'em come up to the Growth defiry, 
and ſo forward them in it: They muſt be water 
8 Day at Noon, with Water warm'd in the 
Sun. 

When they ſhoot out their Stems, and that 
the Flowers begin to appear upon the tops of 
them, care muſt be had to ſupport them hy 
a little Wand, about the bigneſs of a Man' little 
Finger, which muſt be ſtuck into the Earth at 
the Foot of each Plant, and the Stems muſt be 
tenderly tyed to it; for otherwiſe the weight of 
the Flowers would make 'em bend, and perhaps 
break them. 

W hat is particular in the Taberoſe is, that the 
Flowers Blow ſucceſſively one after arfother, which 
keeps it a long time in Bloom ; their Odour Per. 
fumes the Places where they are ſet. This Plant 
is not to be raiſed in open Ground, becauſe the 
Heat with us is not ſufficient to make them grow 
as they ought: The Pots in which Tuberoſes are 
planted are an Ornament properer for Windows 
than Parterres, unlefs we have a great Number 
of them, 3 

Tuberoſes are likewiſe planted in May, and then 
they will Flower in Autumn; the ſame Method 
is to be obſerv'd, in regard to them, as to thoſe 
that are -planted ſooner, that is, they muſt be 
placed where the Sun is hotteſt, and water'd a 
before; ſome, when they Plant their Tuberoſs 
in Pots, not only expoſe them to the quickell 
Heat they can in the Day time, but put foms 
Glaſſes upon them, to retain the Heat the longer; 
a Method not to be deſpiſed. 

TUEFT, a Term in Gardening, the ſame beilg 
the thick Foot of a Plant compoſed. of ſeieril 
ſmall ones, which may be ſever'd from one au. 
ther, and planted ſeparately; each of theſe Flatts 
may afterwards, and in its turn become 4 Taft ; 
hence they ſay a Tuft of Violets, Alu, 
Daiſes, &. a 
TUILIP, in Latin Tulipa, a Plant of which 
there are ſo many Diverſi ties, that it wauld be al 
moſt endleſs to enumerate them all, and therefore 
a few of the beſt ſhall ſerve, beginning with oy 
Præcopes or early blowing Tulips; and * 
Floriſante, which is low-flower'd, Pale H 10 
fieſh'd colaur'd, mark'd with ſome Crimſon 37 
Pale Yellow, which at length turns W . 
the bottom and Tamis blue. 2, Blindenburg. n + 
dle fized, the tops of whoſe Leaves are "ow 
Peaſe Blofſom Colour, the ſides White, Ve 11 
Tamis. 3. General Molwilik, well mark d 


Carnation, and White, Pale Yellow Tami f 


Morillion Cramoſine, a delicate Flower, - * 
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__ but inconſtant, the bottom White, and 
„ amis Pale Yellow. 6. Fair Ann, with round 
«ated Leaves Claret colour'd, with Red Flakes 
White, bottom and Tamis as the Periſhot. 


mſon, guarding great ſtripes of White, the 
nom and Tamis both Blue. 8. Galatea, bright 
edeline and White ſtriped, the bottom and 
"mis Pale Yellow. 9. Superintendant with a 
i and large Flower, well marked with Violet 
ple and good White, Pale Yellow bottom 
4 Tamis. 10. Aurora, Red and White variably 
yd, the bottom and Tamis Pale Yellow, 
md Flowers. 11. Gilder Blooms, Pale and 
uud with fome ſtripes of Gold Colour thre? 
e Leaves, bottom and Tamis Yellow. 12, Algetus, 
$5 narrow Leaves, good Purple, well ſtrip'd with 
ved White, bottom and Tamis of Blue Purple. 
The next Tulips are thoſe call'd Medias, or 
idle Yowering Tulips ;. only ſome of the beſt 
ul be nam'd, 1. General Eſſex, being Orange 
plour'd, bottom and Tamis dark Purple. 2. Pluto 
fa ſooty Orange Colour, variably mark'd with 
ghter and dark Yellow bottom, fad Green and 
lui Tamis. 3 Agot Robin Paragon, of a ſullen 
led, well park'd with Dun colour, Crimſon and 
hite, bottom whitiſh, Black Tamis, 4. Royal 
Indeat, of a fad Red about the Edges, whipt 
ith Crimſon and ftrip'd with Pale Yellow, bot- 
bm and Tamis Black, 5. Cardelan Elambiant, 
le Scarlet, well mark'd with White, bottom 
amis Blue, 6 Morillion of Antwerp, a 
Scarlet and Pale Yellow. 7 Bel Bruns, a 
ark brown Crimſon, well mark'd and ſtrip'd 
White, bottom Pale and Yellow, and large 
y Tamis. 8 Bright Carnation, and Snow 
lite, finely divided, bottom White, Pale Green- 
amis. 9 Paſte Belliene Carnation, ſome 
edeline and much White, well parted and 
anted bottom and Blue Tamis. 10 Camaſetta, 
flower d Carnation, Gredeline and White; 


Wm White, tho the Tamis be Blue. 11 Paragon 
Blackburn, with a tall broad Flower, yet ſharp 
ated Leaves of 'a Carnation Colour, mark'd 
th deeper Red, and ſtrip'd with White, bottom 
, Tamis Blue. 12 Paſte Roſie, of a Pale Rofe, 
mark'd with-Crimfow and Straw Colour, 
d Veins, bottom and Tamis a Pale Yellow. 
| chimney Sweeper, of a dark blackiſh Red, 
ſ 2 large round whitiſh bottom, from whehce 
tea comes ftrip'd, a Pale Yellow Tamis. 14 
Ml, of a deep Bluiſh Carnation, mark 
ind Crimſon, ſome Gredefine, White bottom, 
Nati Blue Tamis, 15 Lanſcot Bole, bright Car- 
ton, rarely agoted, and firip'd with Grede- 
White bottom and Blue Tamis. 16 Parrot, 
wig folded Leaves, Greeniſh Middles and 
— es, Yellow bottom, Whitiſh Tamis 


* Crimſon, or rather Scarlet and pure laſt, but rent in the ſides 
dle, rarely ftr ip d, and well parted bottom and middle of the Leaf of a Whitiſh Green, tending 
Pale Yellow. 5. Periſhot, of a fair ſhining | gradually to a dark Brown | 
Red Colour, and often well mark'd with and Tamis Yellow, 


ie well making of this Flower makes the bot-| pe 


and ſtrong. 17 Rich Parrot, like the 


and with Spurs, the 


at the Edges, bottom 
l 18 Royal Parrot, its Leaves 
half folded, with long Spurs, Greeniſh at firſt 
and only tipt at the top of the Leaves with 
Scarlet, which, as it opens, ſpreads its ſelf up and 
down the Leaves in ſmall freaks, the three out- 


Omen, a fair large and well form'd Flower, moſt Leaves feather d up the Back with Gr 
1 Pale Roſe Colour, with many Veins of|the reſt not all ſo crumpt Backt, and of a Gol 


Colour, ſtanding in a ſtrange Form, the bottom 
and Tamis browner; no Tulip having a Scarlet 
(Green but this. 19 Agot Rampard, of a heavy 
ſad Iſabella Colour, with ſome mark of Crim. 
ſon, and great Stripes of Yellow, dark bottom, 
large Black Tamis. 20 Royal Shuttle made with 
ſharp pointed Leaves, a little twining, curiouſly 
mark'd with a bright Fleſh Colour, deep Scar. 
let and Pale Yellow ; the bottom and Tamis 
Black, increaſed by an off-ſet coming out above 
the lowermoſt 4 21 Eagle, a fair Flower 
Peach colour'd Pale Gredeline, ſome deep Crim- 
ſon, and pure white Purple bottom and Tamis. 
12 Paragon Floriſon, with ſharp pointed Leaves, 
finely ſtrip'd and mark'd with Iſabella, Peach 
colour'd and milk White. 23 Diana, of a bright 
Bluiſh Carnation, . ſtrip'd and well mark'd with 
deep Red and pure White, Blue bottom and 
Purple Tamis. 24 Diana, rais'd from the Seeds 
of the laſt, differs from it, in that the Leaves 
being pure White are edged, and whipp'd about, 
and in the middle feathered with a deep brown 
Putple, the Tamis dark and Blue. 25 Priones, Tur- 
giana, well marked with two Purples and much 
White, the bottom Blue and Tamis Purple. 26 
Ariana raiſed from the Seed of the laſt by Mr. 
Ray, is of a purer White from the firſt opening, 
and well mark'd with bigger and lefler Stripes, 
and drops of white Crimſon, bottom and Tamis 
as the laſt. 27 Brown Duke of Brabant, mark'd 
with a brown and lighter Purple, and firip'd 
with White, Blue, bottom and Purple Tamis. 
28 General Bole, agoted and variably mark'd 
with a dark and lighter Reddiſh Purple, and 
good White Blue bottom and Purple, Tamis. 29 
Dorothea, of a deep Brown Purple, finely whip. 
d about the Edges, and mark'd with a White 
and redder Purple, and pure White bottom and 
Tamis Purple. 30 Carolus, finely mark'd with 
Shades of Murry Purple, pure White thro' every 
Leaf thereaf, Blue bortom and Purple Tamis. 
1 Brown Purple de Maris, of a Rich ſhining 
brown Purple, the Leaves mark'd with great 
Stripes, Blue bottom and Purple Tamis. 32 Mi- 
nerva delicately ftrip'd thro* cach Leaf, with 
lighter and darker Leather Colour, divided with 


equa} Stripes of Liver Colour. 33 Bacchus Pole, 
not tall, yet luſty and very large broad-leav'd 


Flower, of a fadder and lighter Purple, and 
ood White equally divided, the three outmoſt 
aves only edged, with Crimſon Bluiſh bottom, 
and dark colour'd Tamis. 34 Agot Hanmer, a 
Beautiful Flower, of three fine Colours, viz. Pale 
Gredeline, rich Scarlet and pure White, moſt 
times well parted, firip'd and agotted, never 
H 2 runniog 
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running, bottom and Tamis Blue. 35 Auguſtina 
Eſtoil, five Violet and White. 36 Tramontane, 
Fleſh, Pale Yellow and Iſabella colour'd. 37 
Boreas deeper and lighter Crimſon with Pale Yel- 
low. 38 Amidone, Pale Yellow and Cinnamon. 
39 Browi George, ſadder and lighter Cinnamon, 
and Pale Yellow. 40 Clitug dark Yellow, Crim- 
ſon and Hair Colour. 41 Agot Bezar, deep Orange, 
light Fleſh Colour, and Pale Yellow. 42 Memo- 
tables, of a Pale tann'd Red, ſad Purple, and 
bright Yellow. 

The third are the Serotines, or late flowering 
Tulips, which are. 1 The Prince de la More, well 
when 7-3 low, deeper and lighter Cinnamon and 
Pale Yellow, Blue bottom and black Tamis. '2 
Serfione Sea Bloom, low weak ſtalk'd Flower, 
deep Red, feather'd and mark'd with ſome Gre. 
deline at the firſt Pale, yet low, and then turns 
White, bottom and Tamis dark Blue.*3 Greſound, 
low {mall Flower, dark Red, ſtrip'd and feather'd 
with Pale Yellow, bottom dark Green, Tamis 
almoſt Black. 4 Star of Venus, Carnation mark'd 
with Pale Yellow, that after turns White, bot. 
tom and Tamis Blue. 5 Paragone Mulleon, bright 
Carnation, ſtrip'd with Whitg, bottom Tamis 
Blue. 6 Tenebres, a ſtrong Flower, deep Red, 
vein'd with Peach Colour, Pale Yellow bottom, 
Tamis dark Brown. | 7 

To ſay no more of the particular Sorts ; a 
Tulip in general may be thus deſcrib'd, that it is 
a Plant whoſe Bulb, which is that part that is 
put into the Ground, is of a whitiſh Brown out- 
wards, almoſt round, and compoſed of ſeveral 
ſmall white Coverings, that are laid one upon 
the other ; pretty large Leaves proceed from this 
Bulb, they are about half a Foot in length, 
wav'd on their Edges, and ending in a Point, a 
Stalk ariſes out of the middle of theſe Leaves, 
of half a Foot long, and ſometimes leſs, which at 
its Extremities, produces a Flower, in the form 
of a Cup, ſometimes of one Colour, and ſome. 
times of another ; this Flower has ſix Leaves, in 
the middle of which riſes a Chive, that in pro- 
ceſs of time, becomes an oblong Fruit, opening 
into three Parts, and divided into three Cham. 
bers, fill'd with flat Seeds of a roundiſh Figure, 
and reddiſh Colour ; this place, which contains 
the Seed, is term'd the Collet by Floriſts. 

Never any Flower made People take more No- 
tice of it than a Tulip; its ſurprizing to think 
the paſſion Perſons have had for it; and ſome 


have given an incredible Price for a ſingle one, | 


but that Heat is much abated, either thro' the 
Inſtability of human Nature, or from a Conviction 
of their Folly to dote upon a Flower, eſpecially 
one that was ſo ſubject to degenerate ; and indeed 
tis very certain, that Nature never ſhew'd aher 
ſelf more Capricious than in this Flower, which 
changes ſo often; this Year it ſhall be an Agar, 
and the next quite Plain, or at leaſt the third 
Year, it ſhall have nothing at all of the Agat, ſo 
that it muſt have a new Name given it. 

As to the Culture of this Plant, its Seeds is 
proper to be gather'd in Autumn, and it is alſo 
from the middle of October, to the end of No. 


delays till the Spring, might not, it 25 


together loſe his Pains, yet he would dert: 
retard the Production, and the Flowers monte 


be ſo fair. | 
pretends to Sow th 


veneer, that you ought to Sow it + 


The Gardiner, before he 
Seed, muſt be careful to provide Beds, with Farr 
that is proper for it; over and above the natur 
Earth of the Garden, he muſt take Bed Moule 
and mix it with that ſame Earth, then lay i 
apart in a Heap, as large as he thinks he fy 
have occaſion for, to the end that when we 
mix d, he may Sift it upon the Beds defign'd i 
his Tulips; the Mould being thus ſifted, the g 
muſt be cover'd wigh a Rake, and above all, or 
muſt be taken, that it do not lye aboye an Ind 
thick, and then the Seed muſt be Sown as thi 
as poſſible : This done, the Sieve muſt be mad 
uſe of once again, to paſs ſo much more of th 
ſame Earth thro' it, that the Seed may ng 
appear above Ground; or if he pleaſes, h 
may let as much Earth be fifted upon the Bet 
as may lye half an Inch thick, which ma 
ſuffice, afterwards he . has even'd the Supert 
cies with his Hand or Rake, to make the Sed gros 

The Month of September is moſt proper fo 
this Work, and as ſoon as ever it is perceire 
that the Seed begins to Sprout, which alway 
happens in March, he muſt take care to keep thi 
Beds free from Weeds, for fear they ſhould de 
prive the young Plants of their Nguriſhment 
which is neceflary to make them thrive. 

The Tulips being thus riſen above Ground, thi 
Gardiner muſt not omit to Water them, eſpeci 
ally in hot Weather, and it is neceſſary the 
ſhould.remain two Years in the Ground without 
removing, he would do well after their fir! 
Stalks are wither'd, to take freſh Mould, and 
Sift anew upon the Beds an Inch thick. 

The Cuſtom amongR Floriſts, is always tt 
leave the Bulbs in the Beds two full Years. before 
they remove them, but after that time, they tak 
them out of the Nurſery and Tranſplant em; 
this Method very much forwards: their flowering 
the Flowers muſt not be expected from em i 
leſs than five or ſix Years ; its true the time 
ſeems to be long, but if Care has been taken to 
make Choice of good Seed of the better fort of 
Tulips, their Patience will be ſufficiently com- 
penc d, by the great Abundance of Flowers that 
are produc' d. | | 
Suppoſing the parts of a Parterre or Beds de 
ſign'd: for them, already provided with' the befote 
mention'd compound Earth, and laid in the form 
of a Carps Back; you muſt take a Cord and e 
tending it long ways, draw a Rill from one end 
of the Bed to the other ;. this done, extend th 
Cord in the ſame manner again, a ſecond and! 
third time, and draw two Rills more at fie 
Inches diſtance, as before; till you come to „* 
end; then Plant the Bulbs, upon the Corners 9 
each Square, about three Inches deep, taking a 
that each Bulb be provided with Earth on I 
ſides 3 the time for Planting theſe Bulbs 15 fro 


the fifteenth of 0Fober, to the end of Degemia It 
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It being neceſſary to know what Aſſiſtance may 
t further requir'd, to enable them to produce 
ch Flowers as are expected; as ſoon as ever 
theſe Bulbs are put into the Ground, the Gar- 
liner muſt not neglect to ſecure them from Froſts, 
y covering them with large Straw, or dry'd 
Dung ; but then they muft be uncoverd again, 
3j ſoon as the Froſt is gone. 

When the Month of March is come, and that 
he perceives theſe Bulbs begin to ſhoot, care 
nuſt be taken to Water them, if the Seaſon per- 
mits, and no Rain has fallen: But for the Quan- 
tity, more or leſs, that is left tq the Diſcretion of 
the Gardiner, who is to act as prudently as he 
Weeds will be always apt to grow among 
A and incommode them, and therefore to a. 
void ſuch Inconvenientes, care muſt be taken fre. 
quently to Weed them, 

The Bulbs of Tulips muſt remain in'the Earth 
one Year only, during which time they muſt be 
carefully cultivated ; and after the expiration of 
that Term, they muſt be remov'd in this manner: 
Takea Gardiners diſplanting Groove, and thruſt 
it into the Ground at a convenient diſtance from 
the Bulb, and a little below their Fibres, by 
which means they may be taken up ſafe without 
wounding; they ſeparate the Earth from them, 
and continue ſo to do, until you have diſplanted 


The Tulips muſt be remoy'd as ſoon as you 
perceive their Stalks are wither'd, the Bulbs being 
out of the Earth and clear'd; they muſt be car. 
ryd into an open place, where nevertheleſs the 
Sun muſt not come; for theſe Roots are ſo ten- 
der that the leaſt Heat would be apt to dry them 
too much; now the better to preſerve them 
from this Inconvenience, the Gardiner will do 
well to take care that they be not heap'd one 
upon another; for by that means it might often 
happen, that thoſe underneath might be heated, 
which would certainly do them harm, by fea- 
ſon of the prepoſterous Motion it might give 
the Sprout when the Seaſon for planting the 
Bulbs is come; the Gardiner muſt behave as al- 
ready directed, after having ſeparated the Suckers, 
which are to be planted in a Nurſery, . made of 
the ſame Earth that his been ordered for the 
Buld it ſelf. = 
| As the Suckers of Tulips are planted only to 
Prepare their Kind, and not for the Ornament of 

a Garden, there needs not be ſo much Care taken 

to trace out the Beds for them, as for the Bulbs; 
boerer, they are to be planted in Rows at five 
bes diſtance from each other, and two Inches 
| — in the Ground, and when this is done, they 
mut be cover'd neatly with the Gardiner's Hand, 
daa he muſt afterwards take care of them in the 

me manner as he does of the Bulbs. 

Thoſe who are moſt imploy'd about the Cul 
lure of theſe” Plants, are divided about the time 
they are to continue in the Ground before they 


are removed; ſome ſay two Years will be ſuffi- 
cent; but others will have em ſtay three ears; 
becauſe they only Sprout the firſt Year, multiply 


in the ſecond, and in the third they acquire Dif- 
VOLL. IE. | 


5 proper to produce Flowers; the laſt 
pinion ſeems to be the beſt, tho the former Sen- 
timent is not altogether to be rejected; however 
in the Affairs of Plants, the beſt Reaſon is always 
to — choſen. 
ow to prevent the Suckers from growing dry 
from the time they are ſeparated from their Bulbs 
to that of replanting them, they muſt be put-into 
Moſs in ſome open Place, and after they are plant. 
ed, they will thrive wonderfully, , _ | 
In order to have Tulip Seeds from which you 
may reaſonably expect ſomething more than ordi- 


nary, the. beſt way is to have ſome for Seeds, that 


are very fine and large, to the end that being of 
a noble kind, one may rationally hope for ſome- 
thing Excellent from them, tho' Nature often 
deceives us in thoſe Expectations; this Caprice 
appears in reſpect to Tulips, not only in Regard 
to their Colours, but alſo to the time when they 
ſhould Flower: Some of Spring Tulips that were 
before, after ſowing become late Flowers ; ſo that 
in reality People do not know what they Sow, when 
they throw Tulip Seed into the Ground, and it is 
a great chance if they get a Flower of any Value. 
Tulips are mis d in Parterres, with Hyacinths 
and Narciſſus's, eſpecially if the Gardens be large, 
where we have not ſo much Regard to the Beaut 
of the Talips, as to the Variety of Colours of 
Sorts of Flowers we deſire to have therein, and 
which ſucceed one another ; its generally in little 
Gardens only that they obſerve to put Txlips by 
themſelves, where we muſt then remember to 
follow the Inſtructions that have been given con- 
cerning their Culture. 3 
As to the Beauty of Tu/ips, the fine ones have 
commonly fix Leaves, three withig, and as many 
without, whereof the former ought to be larger 
than the latter, a flat Form in them is more Beau. 
tiful than a ſharp, and their bottom ought to be 
proportion'd to their Top. yy” We, 
hen a Tulip has its Form and Greeri of a 
midling Bigneſs, it is a good Sign, as well as when 
it has a requiſite Largeneſs, and that this Green 
appears a little friſled, or accompany'd with ſmall 
Streaks; every Tulip that may appear fire at its 
opening is not to be eſteem'd, you muſt Wait two 
or three Days before you can form 2 right Judg- 
ment of it. 0 ' , * Nee \ | 
That Tulip which opens with its Leaves turn d 
either inwards or outwards, is not to be eſteem'd, 
no more than where the Leaves are too ſmall or 
thin; that Tulip whoſe. Cup is leaſt convex, is 
Preferable to that which is a great deal ſo. 
Among the better ſort of Tulips, thoſe will be 
ever Moſt eſteem'd whoſe Colour js luſtrous, and. 
appears like Sattin, or of a flame; colour d Red 
upon a white Ground, thoſe. divers Cotours 
with ſhadings, and the Yellow. rip d with Grey . 
The bottom of a Tulip is commonly very mych 
taken notice of, becauſe that the Stripes which 


ariſe from thence are generally of the fine Cofours. 
Every Colour in a; Tulip, which is not confu- 
ſedly bended, and whoſe Stripes are well ſepara ed, 


took agreeable to the Eye. | 
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That Tulips may be Perfect, its neceſſary their 
hrums ſhould be of a brown Colour, and not 
ellow, as for the Chive. it matters not how they 

are. 

There are Diſeaſes, which it is pretended theſe 
Flowers are annoy'd with; but as they are occa- 
fion'd only for want of Care taken of them, ſo 
when they are ſufficiently look'd after, they are al- 
ways exempt from them. 

ine Tulips are brought from Tarkey, and the 

Ifle of Ceilan; the Portugneze and Flemings were 

the firſt that brought them into Europe: The Tu- 


lip Root is digeſtive and diflolving, but its not | 


made uſe of in Phyſick. 

TUMOUR, a Swelling or Puff, that forms it 
ſelf in ſome part of the humane Body, by the ſet- 
tling of the Humours ; they diſtinguiſh in gene- 
ral four ſorts of Tumours, viz. natural Tumours, 
enchiſtick Tumours, Critical Tumours, and malig- 
nant Tumonrs. 

To hint at ſome general Obſervations, concern. 
ing the Cure of Tumours: You muſt mind their 
Motions or Times, which are four, viz. the Be- 
ginning, Increaſe or Progreſs, Condition and De- 
clenſion; their Beginning is denoted by the Cru. 
dity of the Humours, the Progreſs by a begun 
Maturity; their Condition by a full Maturity, 
and their Declenſion by the entire Reduction of 
the Matter to the Motion of Nature. 

But to facilitate the Cure of Tumours, we'll only 
conſider *em in two Reſpects, to wit, of their Mo- 
tion, and that time to which the Humours are 
fix d; from theſe two Conſiderations ariſe two 
Indications, the firſt is to ſtop the Courſe of the 


beginning Evil, and the ſecond to take away that | pe 


which is already form'd; the Motion and Impetu. 
oſity of the Humours, which excite Tumonrs, de- 
pend either on external Cauſes, as Contufions and 
other Things, which are the Effuſion of the Hu- 
mours, or internal, which are Plenitude and Caco- 
chimy; the external Cauſes may ſometimes, be 
prevented by Prudence, and the internal may alſo 
often be done by proper Remedies, as Plenitude 
by Bleeding, and the Cacochimy, which is the 
{ll Quality of the Humours, by Purging. 
No to hinder thoſe Humours that are alrea- 
dy in Motion to afſemble, you ought to make uſe 
of two proper Methods, one of which is to turn 
and keep back the Impetnofity of the Humour, 
which js call'd the Revulſion, by which they may 
take a. Courſe to the oppoſite Part; and the 
other is to ſtop and repel em; which is call'd 
Repercuſſion, that ſends em back to their Source: 
Bleeding is the grand Revulſion, and is. ſo ne- 
_ .Ceflary in all Humours that require Revulſion, 
that you ought not to forget it, and even in ma- 
ignant Tumours; what Sentiments ſoever the 
Aucients have entertain'd- concerning it, ſeeing 
Wwe know by Experience it draws the Blood from 
e Center to the Circumference ; you muſt care. 
fully obferve, always to make the revulſive Bleed. 
ing in a ſtrait Line, and as much as you can by 
the remoteſt Part: Cupping-Glaſſes, Ligatures, 
Frictions and Fomentations, do alſo ſerve to make 


of Tumours ; for if the ſeize the Emundtorieg i 
the Matter is Vicious, Venomous, or near the noh 


Parts, and puſh'd on by a critic 
muſt abſtain from 'em. | 
When the Humour which cauſes the Tymay, 
is fix d, you muſt make uſe of Reſolutive or $ 
purative Remedies, according to the Diſpoſitic 
of the Matter, in reſpect to Tumours that ar 
form'd by Fluxion ; but if the Tumonys are mage 
by Congeſtion or 2 you muſt neither 
uſe Convullſives nor Repercuſives, but only gent} 
Reſolutives and Suppuratives by degrees, for 
theſe Remedies often become uſeleſs, by reaſon af 
the Weakneſs of the Part and cold Quality of the 
Matter. 

TUMOURS, a Diſtemper which affiits Nys 
but too often, and when theſe Swellings are of x 
long ſtanding they grow hard; becauſe the Hy. 
mour continu'd between the Skin and the Fleſ js 
ſo raw and undigeſted, that Nature is not able to 
concott it, and therefore the Swelling muſt be a. 
ſwag'd, and the hardned Humour ditfolv'd by the 
Application of a piercing Remedy, ſuch as this 
which follows. 

Endeavour to get ſome of the Mor{?'s own 
Urine ; for ſo the Remedy will be yet more ef. 
fectual, but if that cannot be had, take of Cons 
Urine a Pint, Flower of Brimſtone half an 
Ounce, and of Allom a Dram, boil them amy 
to half a Pint, and bathe the Swelling with this 
Liquor, chafing it hard; then take a Clout that 
has been worn, dip it in the ſame Liquor, and 
wrap it about the affected Part, renewing the Ap. 
plication Morning and Evening, till the Cure be 
rfected. . 

Another preſeription is to take ten Pounds of 
green Roots of Mallows, or Marſh-Mallons 
when you prepare the Remedy in the Spring; 
or during the time of Advent before Chrifin; 
but at all other times take ſix Pounds of the drj 
Roots, beat them to a Maſh, and boil then 
3 ten Quarts of Water in a Kettle for 
two Hours; then pour in as much Waters jon 
have loſt by Evaporation, adding three handful 
of Sage Leaves, and continue tg boil it an Hour 
and an half, or two Hours longer; take of 
Kettle, and order two Pounds of Honey, and one 
Pound of black Soap, incorporating all togetÞ!, 
ſuffer it to cool till you can almoſt endure te 
thruſt the end of your Finger into it, and the" 
mix a Quart of ſtrong Aquavitz with the whok 
Compoſition: Foment the Swelling with this 
Bath, and afterwards chafe it with a handful g 
the Droſs or thickeſt Part thereof; then 
the Horſe half an Hour, and continne to 
the ſame Method every Day; feven or 


al Motion, You 


: 

eight 

Applications will diflolve the Tumoxr, ule 

there be an Impoſthume which tends to SUP 

ration, which you may eaſily perceive bi * 0 

Heat and hardneſs of the Part, in which 00 

lay afide the uſe of the Bath, and apply Ball- 
cum. 

Take black Soap and Honey, of en 

good Aquavitz half a Pint, and mix 


a Revul ſion. Repercuſives are not uſed in all ſorts 


this is a good Remedy to take away the = 
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aps; you muſt.rub the Part with it every Day, 
nd walk the Horſe half an Hour afterwards, re- 
wetting the Application till the Horſe is cur'd; 
- if the Swelling be ſmall, bathe it with the S9. 
lion of Allom in Wine, 2 1 | 

TUMPING; a fort of Fencing in Field 
vhen a Tree is ſet in the deſign'd Place, almo 


ge end of a Line about a Yard lon 
about the Tree, but ſo that in going round 


the Tree as the Man goes ; the other end 1s to be 


point, and the Ground is to be mark'd as you 
p round the Tree; then a Ditch is to be made 
in the out-ſide ef the round Score, and a Turf 
kid handſomlly of two or thre Heights on the 
"ides with the Graſs ſide outwards, ſo as to 
make the Work full half a Yard high; the 
Mould is to be caſt out of the Ditch, and Care 


Roots of the Trees, till it be rais'd within as 


«wn WJ high as the Turf, and | wo outwards a Yard 
of oer the Turf; as the Thorns are plac'd, more 
ww; 8 Turf or faſt heavy Earth is to be put out of the 
:n WJ Ditch upon the ends of them, treading the ſame 
bon, the better to fix them ; and the Earth is 
his s de laid ſhelving down from the Turf towards 


the Roots, it would be proper to lay ſome ſmall 


nd WF Thorns, Briars, Furze or Goſs on the top, or the 
b. Work finiſh'd, and the ſame yearly repair'd as 
he WH there is Occaſion. 


TUN, a Meaſure in Averdupois, conſiſting of 
twenty hundred Weight, each Hundred being a 


Hundred and twelve Pounds, but a Tan in Exg- 
g; Liquid Meaſure, is two Pipes or Butts; and 
4; WT forty ſolid Foot is a Tux of Timber. 

ry IUNNEL-NET, a Net to catch Partridges 


vith, which ought not to exceed fifteen Feet in 
lgth, nor to be leſs than eight Inches in breadth, 
" opening for the Entrance; caſt your Eye upon 
the following Cut, which ſhews a Tunnel ſpread ; 
ts length is from the Letters A. to G. it ought 
to be made narrow towards the end A. ſo as to 
ine no more than five of fix Inches high. 


n 


This Net 


Thread, muſt be made with a three twiſted 


that muſt not be too thick, they Dye. 


1 „ * 


u the top of the Ground, no deeper than to 
make it ſtand, tho all the Roots be not cover d, 
i the Tump or Mould be raiſed about it, when 

is to be 
but it, with the Line ſtraln'd, it may flip about | G 


ned to an Iron-ſetter or Stick with a ſharp| 


mot be taken to throw the beſt of it next to the] x 


the Hoop 
| fides of the Circle of Entrance” two Stakes“ 


42 * * 


it Green, Yellow 0 | Ruſſet ; the Meſhes" ſhould 
5 an Inch and an half, or t Inches broad, the 
| Ne Rand RY more or leſs, accordin 

 bignets of the Me ou may te this i 
ba Cut annexed,” * ie 2 yo & l { 22 


— 


| 


To carry on your Work, inſtead of Meſh G: 
to probecg with, take that on the other ſide at H. 
and continue working round, and fo to the fixth 
or ſeventh Row, where you are to take two 
Meſhes at once in one Place only, in order to di- 
miniſh the Net, you are to do the fame thing 
every fourth Row, that the Ner may become 
narrow by degrees, and when it tomes to the 


Meſhes round. TY | 
When the Net is finiſh'd, you muſt put into 
the hind Meſhes at the larger end, a prety ſmooth 
wooden Rod, abont the bignefs 1 y a. Fuſy or 
Musket Rammer, of which you muſt make as it 
were a Hoop, and tye both ends together on 
one another, to keep it tight; you muſt add 
other ſmaller ones by degrees at the place marked 
with the Letters F. E. D. C. B. which muſt he 
ſet at ſuch diſtances from one another, as ſuits to 
the Proportion of the length of the Tunnel; they 
chooſe rather to make uſe of theſe Circles than 
of thoſe of another Form, becauſe they may eaſily 
be placed in the bottom between two Ridges of 
Corn or fallow Ground: Now in order to f | 
or faſten theſe Circles to the Net, it wi % 
proper to put 'em into the Row of Meſhes round, 
and with that ſome thread to tye Both end$/of 
together, that they may always he in 


lo 


Pegs, as a. b. c. d. to keep the extended Net git 


a due and right Poſtare ; you muſt faften to bg 


| [enough, you muſt place another at A. of a Mot 


long, at the end of the Net to keep it ſtrait" Abd 
Riff enough, you muſt make two plain Haligrs 
to accompany the Tunnel Ner, whoſe Meſhes" muſt 
be lozengewiſe or four ſquare; etch Halier myſt 


Pegs: M. N. O. F. H. I. K. L. abant the thick- 
neſs of a little Finger, and a Foot and au Half 


' [long, that ſo they may be fer on. both ſides of 


the Tunnel, when you Have 4 mind to uſe ft. 
Now to apply this Ner for the uſe defign'd 


in taking Partridges, When you have found out a 
Covie, take . and ſo pirch the Net at 
* e e ee 


Point or end, have no more than eight or ten 


be ſeven or eight Fathom ton at when of | 
are made, faſten to 'em at tap Poor et the 
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a good diſtance from them, but ſometimes far- 
ther, and at other times nearer, as the Ground 
8 to be; and then ſurround 'em with your 
ſtalking Horſe, or for want thereof, with the 
Artificial ſtalking Horſe or Ox, and gently drive 
em towards the Net, not coming on them in a 
direct Line, but by windings and turnings, and 
ſometimes ſtanding till, as if the Horſe graz d; 
if the Partridges make a ſtand and look up, tis 
a fign they are afraid and intend to take Wing, 
therefore make a ſtand, or a little Retreat, and 
when you find 'em quiet after a- little Reſpite, 
and that 'they are buſy in ſeeking for Food, 
which is a fign they are not afraid, you may 
move nearer, and if any ſingle Partridge lies re- 
mote from the reſt, he muſt be fetch'd in by ta- 
king a Circumference about him, and thus they 
may be driven as it were like a Flock of Sheep 
into a Pen: But a Live Horſe fitted for the 
— far exceeds the Artificial ſtalking Horſe or 
a | 


The Wings of the Tunnel muſt not be pitch'd 
on a direct Line, but inclining to a Semicircle ; 
when the Partridges are at the mouth of the Tun. 
nel, the Old ones will ſtand a while as if to Con- 
ſider, but preſſing gently ot, ſome of the Young 
ones will venture in, and then all the reſt will 
follow ; upon which make in apace to ſecure *em 
from returning back and making their Eſcape. 
See Partridge. 

It will be proper to obſerve in this place, that 
the Letters Q. R. S. TI. V. repreſent the Partridg- 
es in the Cut; and as to the Ox or Cow re. 
preſented by the ſecond Figure; it ought to be 
made of a piece of Canvaſs or Linnen Cloth, X. 
R. G. H. denote the four Feet, they ſow ſmall 

ieces of the ſame Cloth at the four Corners X. 

H. G. and in the middle above, at the places 
E. F. the pieces muſt be two Inches Broad and 
Square, to put into em, and to hold the two Sticks 
O. P. that croſs one another, and the top of the 
Fork; the Sticks ſhould be long enough, to keep 
the Cloth well ſtretch'd, and they be tryed toge- 
.ther where they croſs ; the Fork ſhould be four 


— 


in the Cask, and it may be obſerv'd, that uhr 


Works over, muſt be ſupply'd again, wi 
Beer of the ſame Blewihg * the workiigs nn 
added to the ſmall Beer, or elſe to the Barm * 
the clear left to run thro' a large Hippocrates 
Sleve or Flannel Bag, made in the form of , 
Pyramid, the Point being downwards, with ; 
Hoop at the top, ur Gu the ſaine over a Tub: 
and if there be great Quantities of Cleanfings, a 
Barrel of Beer may be got in a large Brewing, 
TUNNY, a Sea-fiſh, which may be drefed in 
Slices or Fillets, with poor Man's Sauce, and in 
Sallet with a Ramolade, which Article you may 
conſult ; they may alſo be fry'd in round flices, 
and ſerv'd up in a kind of Fiſh Marinade, which 
you may alſo ſee under that Head; or elſe they 
may be broiled upon a Grid. Iron, after having 
rubb'd and ſtrew'd them with why er, Salt, and 
Butter, to be eaten with Orange an ! po. Butter; 
otherwiſe a Poupeton may be made of them, or 
they may be bak'd in à Pot-pie, putting the Fleſh 
chopt ſmall into a Pot or Earthen Pan, with 
Pepper, Salt, Muſhrooms, or Cheſnuts and Capers; 
the Diſh may be garniſh'd with Bread and Oyſters 
fry'd, and ſlices of Lemon. 
Some make a Tumy Pie; in order to which, 
they cut the Tunm into round ſlices, and dreſs it, 
as is uſually done, with Oyſters, Artichoaks, and 
other ſeaſoning Ingredients; as alſo one or two 
ſlices of green Lemon : It muſt be bak'd in an 
Oven moderately heated, and ſome Leman Juice 
or a little Vinegar, put in, as you ſerve it up. 
TURBARY, a rural Term uſed in ſome Parts 
of the Kingdom, by which is meant the Right 
or Intereſt to dig Turves on other Mens Ground; 
and Common of Turbary, is a Liberty which ſome 
Tenants have by Preſcription, to dig Turves a 


the Lord's Waſte. > 
TURBITH, a long Root, about the thicknels 
oſinous, of a brown Gre) 


of a Man's Finger, | 
Colour on the out-ſide, and of a dark White 
within; they bring it from the Zaſt-Indiex, cle 
through the length of it into two Parts, a0d 
free from the Core; when it is in the Ground, if 


Foot and an half long at leaſt, having a ſharp 


pointed end at I, that goes into the ſmall bit of | 


Cloth K, the Fork and the two Sticks ate tyed 
in the middle at L, a piece of Cloth C. L. is 
ſow'd to the fide like a Cows Head, and of the 
- 1ame Colour with the reſt of the Cloth; having an 
BE Q. and two Horns made of ſome pieces of 
Hat, the Tail made of ſome Thread or the like, at 
the other end X. there ſhould be a Stick above at 
N. and Y. to keep up the Head and Tail, which laſt 
- ſhould be at ſome diſtance from the Body, that 
it may wag in moving; M. and N. are two 
Holes to ſee the Partridges thro. 
IUNNING of Beer, a neceflary piece of Oe- 
+ 'CoNoMy ; after the Beer is brew'd is the Tunning 
of it; which is perform'd ſeveral Ways, ſome being 
of Opinion it is beſt tunn'd as it Cools, or begins 
to come; others ſuffer it yet to be more Ripe, 
but the beſt way is to cleanſe and Tun it juſt as it 
comes to a due Ferment and gets a good Head, 


o 
, 


* 
. 
* 


ſhoots forth Twigs as thick as one's Finger, 2nd 


ſometimes fix or ſeven Ells long, ſome of whicl Me 
creep upon the Ground, and others twiſt them. anc 
ſelves about the neighbouring Trees and Shrubs - 

The Leaves are like unto thoſe of Nach. Le 


Mallows, but a little whitiſh, ſoft as Vet 
angulous, indented at the Edges, and ſtick to 
Pedicles of an indifferent length, the Flo 
are of a Carnation or White. When the) - 
Prat they are ſucceeded by ſimall Membrane 
ruits, each of which contain in them four 


for then it has the moſt firength to cleanſe it ſelf, 


i d 
as big as Pepper Corns, half round, angulous 2h 
of. a darkiſh = Turbith is a. violent Purga" 1 
and is made uſe of in Dropſies and Apople nes . 
TURBITH Mineral, a Preparation of Met the 
impregnated with the Acidity of the 22 W * 
triol; for which pour four Ounces of A u e 
ver reviv'd from Cinnabar into a Glaſs OI VJ. 
and pour upon it ſixteen Ounces of * Fo 
Vitriol, ſet your Retort in' Sand, and — 5 
Mercury is diſſolved, put Fire underneat * By 
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pill the Humidity, make the Fire ſtrong enough 
wards the end, to drive out ſome of the laſt 
Fpirits of all; after which, break your Retort, 
ard powder in a glaſs Mortar a white Maſs you 
ind within it, which weighs five Ounces and an 
ulf; pour warm Water upon it, and the Matter 
will preſently change into a Yellow Powder; 
ohich you muſt dulcify by a great many repeat. 
4 Lotions, then drying it in the Shade, you 
wil have three Ounces and two Drams of it: It 
Purges ſtrongly both by Vomit and Stool ; it is 
wen in Venerial ,Maladies, the Doſe is from two 
Grains to fix in Pills. 9 

Here it may be obſer vd, that tho that which 
x improperly call'd Oil of Vitriol, be the ſtrong. 
&, and moſt Cauſtick Acid of this Mineral-Salt, 
nevertheleſs it is much Weaker than, Spirit of 
Nitre, and ſo requires a greater Quantity of it, 
nd longer time to diſſolve the Mercury in, for 
it is difficult to diſpatch the Solution in, the 
ſpace of ten Hours; that which is diſtill'd, is 
exceeding Weak, becauſe the Mercury retains the 
rreater part of the Acid Spirits, and they are 
the things that Purge ſo ſtrongly, tho' many of 
them be carry'd off by the Lotions. 

If one has no mind to reſerve the Acid Liquor 
that riſes, he need only pour the Diſſolution into 
Stone Porringer, and to cauſe a Humidity to 
Eraporate by a Sand Fire, till it becomes a white 
Maſs; this manner of Operating, is more ready 
than the other. I ͤ ͤ OT TROY 

TURBOT, a Sea-Fiſh well known, that may 
de dreſsd various Ways; if you would have a 
Side.Diſh of Turbot in a Court.-Boui llion, let a well 
ſaſon'd Court. Bouillion be prepar'd with Vine- 
pr very nice, White-Wine, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, 

hyme, Onions, Lemon, and a Bay-Leaf or two; 
kt a little Water alſo be_added, and at laſt ſome 
Milk, to render it very White; then the Turbot 
muſt be leiſurely ſtew'd therein, over a gentle 
Hire, and garniſh'd with Parſly, Lemon-Slices 
kid upon it, and Violets in their Seaſon, 

A Turbot may be ſerv'd up among the Inter- 
Meſſes on Fleſh-Days, for which having ſcal'd, 
and waſh'd your Fiſh, put it into a large Diſh, 
vith thin Slices of Bacon ſeaſon'd with melted 
Lard, White-Wine, a Bunch of Herbs, Bay- 

ves, Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, whole Cloves, and 
green Lemon. : then let it be cover'd with other 
Bards, and bak'd in a Pot between two Fires, or 
n an Oven; when it is to be ſerv'd up, take 
Way the Bacon Bards, dreſs your Turbot in a 
Diſh, pour upon it a good Ragoe of Muſhrooms, 
(pan of the Sauce, and garniſh it with Slices of 

mon, 

A Turbot may be put into a Pie, and bak'd in 
i round or oval Diſh, or in a ſtanding Pie, after 
he uſual manner; when it has been well ſcalded 
ad waſh'd, cut off the Tail, with the end of the 
Head and Gills : Seaſon your Pie with Pepper, 
Alt, Cloves, Nutmeg, young Chibbols, fine Herbs, 
dure, or common Muſhrooms, and ſweet 
»utter, and cover it with a Lid; as ſoon as it 


with the entire Gra Fi c 
Turbot Pottage. Oo IM , * A ay 
TURF, or Green Turf, Earth coyer'd with ſmall 
and very ſhort Graſs, its done two ways, either by 
Sowing or Turfing ; the firſt is to be done in the 
Autumn, and for the other, they cut out of ſome 
Meadow or Common, ſquare Pieces about three 
Inches thick, about a Foot broad, aid a Foot and 
an half in Length, with a Spade, and ſe arating 
the Surface, together with the bottom, from the 
Ground, ſet 'em together very neatly in the place 
they have a mind to Turf, you mult take care to 
Water, and Mow it cloſe, that it may always kee 
Green and very even ; in ſome Counties they cal | 
that Turf, which in others they name Peat, which 
is dug out of Fenny and Mooriſh Grounds, with 
an Inſtrument made for that 1 * and after- 
wards ſet up to dry, and made uſe of for Firing, 
where there is Scarcity either of Wood or Coals ; 
theſe Tarfs are generally of a ſquare Form, and 
not unlike a Brick. : 
| TURFING-SPADE, a _= made very thin, 
light and ſharp, with a Socket to put the Stalk 
in, like the Hedging Bill, the bit being ſhort, and 
not very broad ; its, of very great Uſe to ſome 
to undercut the Turf, after it is mark'd out 
with the Trenching-Plough, which it does with 
much Eaſe and Expedition. 

TURKEY or African Marigold, or Gilliflower 
in Latin Tagetes, a Plant of which, there are 
ſeveral Sorts, but principally two, viz. the great 
and little one, call'd in general, by the French, 
the Indian Pinks.  _ 

The larger Sort has a Stem, that grows about 
three Foot high, and about the thickneſs of ones 
Thumb, the Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Tanſy, being indented on the Edges ; the Flower 
is radiated, round, and conſiſts of a Heap of Flow- 
er- Work, of a Gold Yellow Colour, the Flower 
is ſucceeded by black and corner'd Seeds ; the 
Root is nothing but ſmall ſlender-Fibres. This 
Plant grows in Barbary, France, Italy, Germany, 
and other Countries, and is cultivated in Gardens. 

Some take it to be Poiſon, others pretend, that 
the Juice of its Leaves will take off the cold Fit 
in intermitting Fevers, if you rub the Patient 
therewith a little before the Fit is to come on; 
and that it is good for Convulſions, Cacexias and 
Dropſies; che Leives being bruiſed, and taken in 
ſome Wine or Water, may ſerve inſtead of the Juice. 

The lefler ſort has Stems like the great, and 
its Flowers, Leaves and Seed alike, except that 
they are all ſmgller ; it grows but a Foot 
high, and the Flowers ſtanding in two or three 
Ranges, are of a deep Yellow charg'd with Red, 
and ſome of the Saffron Hue; it grows in the 
ſame Countries as the other does, is raiſed in 
Gardens, and flouriſhes in May, and all the Sum. 
mer long ; as to its Vertues and Properties, they 
are the ſame as the other, _ 3 

TURKEY, a very Profitable ſort of Poultry, 
and notwithſtanding any Trouble there is had in 
rearing them, the ſame ought not to be regretted ; 
for the Pleaſure that will accrue therefrom, will 


's half bak'd, pour in a Glaſs of White- Wine, 
nd ſerve it > Brom Lemon Juice er Verjuice, 
VOLL. II. | 


make us a ſufficient Compenſation, 1 
* * Thefe 
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Theſe Animals do indeed at firſt give more 
Trouble than common Poultry, as they are much 
more ſuſceptible of Cold than the others; but 
with time and due Care you will have your Ends, 
if you follow the Directions preſcrib'd concerning, 
them: To rear a few of theſe Animals is ill Ma- 
nagement, they will coſt more than if you had 
a good Number of them, for not thinking it 
worth while to take a more than ordinary Care 
of the few you have, they will do more Miſchief 
to your Gardens, Corn, tc. than a great many, 
that have a Keeper on purpoſe to look after them; 
who in the Day-time ſhall Conduct them into the 
Fields, and make em feed upon ſuch Roots, Ver- 
min, Herbs, and wild Fruits, as they can meet 
with, which will be agreeable Entertainment to 
them; whereas if you have but few, and you per- 
ceive it not worth while to allow 'em a Keeper, 
you muſt be continually ſupplying em with Food, 
which will coſt more than the Turkeys will be 
worth, when they are full grown; theſe Animals 
being of a devouring Nature, and not content 
with the little Corn or Food you give them: But 
they muſt have a Being before they are fed or con- 
ducted into the Fields, and therefore it is expedi- 
ent it ſhould be ſhewn how it muſt be had. 

As for their Eggs to breed from, and their Neſt, 
they are managed like common Poulrry, we need 
obſerve no more here, than that your Turkey Hens 
will Lay a dozen or fifteen Eggs, and that when 
they begin to keep to the Neſt, its a ſign they 
have a mind to Sit. | 

They allow 'em fifteen Eggs for the firſt Brood, 
becauſe of the Colds being nor yet over, for with 
us they Sit in March or April; and eighteen for 
the ſecond Brood, which is produced in the Month 
of Fuly; and as it ſignifies nothing, that Turkeys 
ſhould be hatch'd either in the Increaſe or Wain 
of the Moon, its only to be noted here, they Hatch 
in five and twenty Days or a Month at fartheſt, 
during which time Care muſt be taken that the 
Eggs be not touch'd, for fear of ſome Inconveni- 
ences which may be incident to them, 

It muſt be remember'd that the ſitting Turkey 
Hens ſhould not want Food, for which end you 
muſt always very gently lift *em up from the 
Eggs to make them eat and drink; for otherwiſe 
theſe Animals, ſo intent they are to Hatch their 
Eggs, would for the moſt part, ſtarve themſelves 
to Death upon their Eggs, tho' they had Food ſet 
before them, if you did not oblige em to Eat, and 
this is the way .to make them alſo empty them- 
ſelves, which will hearten them very much, and 
enable them to go thro' with their Work. 

When the Brood is hatch'd, and yet very tender, 
the utmoſt Care muſt be taken to keep em from 
Cold, and therefore a warm Place muſt be pitch'd 
upon to rear em till they get a little ſtrength, 
and then let em have liberty to go up and down 
the Yard, and enjoy the benefit of the Sun, whoſe 
Heat ſtrengthens them the moſt of any thing; 
however, at firſt when ever you perceive the Wea- 
ther inclin'd to Rain, you muſt not ſuffer em to 
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ntly, for whenever you abe obliged, . 
very gently, for whenever you are oblige 
ſently after they are hatch'd, to take ay 
under their Dams, or to put them there again, 
it muſt be done in ſuch a manner as if you did nor 
ſtir them, for they are cruſli'd with the leaſt mori; 
on under their Feet. | 

The Perſon, who is to look after theſe Bird 
muſt be ever Vigilant, and four times a Day giyg 
'em Meat and Drink; for they are of a devour. 
ing Nature, and if ſo be you ſhould ſuffer em tg 
endure much Hunger, they will ſoon be ſeizg 
with a Pining, which will end in Death, 

Theſe Anjmals are at firſt to be fed with hard 
Eggs, whoſe Volks muſt be taken away, and 
chopt very ſmall; there are thoſe who take ng. 
thing but the Yolks of theſe Eggs, which they 
mix with Crums of white Bread; both theſe 
Foods being equally good, but you muſt not con- 
tinue 'em above five or fix Days; for our onn Au. 
thors ſay, that Curds or green freſh Cheeſe, cut 
into ſmall Pieces is then a proper Food, as new 
Milk or Milk and Water is a good Drink for them; 
however, after the expiration of the ſaid Dayy 
you mult begin to give 'em Nettle Leaves, chopt 
alſo very ſmall with thoſe hard Eggs ; fix Days 
after the Turkeys have been Fed in this manner, 
uſe no more Eggs, but give them the Nettles 
well chopt and moiſtned, with a little Bran and 
Curds, together with ſome Barley Meal, and black 
Wheat not ground ſmall, and to whet their Ap- 

etite from time to time, they throw a little Mil. 
et or boil'd Barley before them. | 

If you obſerve em Pine never ſo little, you dip 
their Bills in ſome Wine, to make em Drink a li. 
tle of it; its an excellent Remedy to make em g. 
ther ſtrength ; the more Care there is taken in fac. 
ing your young Turkeys, the ſooner you will bring 
em into a Condition to have no further Occall 
on for their Dams, no more of the Care ofa good 
Houſewife, and laſtly, to require nothing more that 
the Vigilance of a Keeper, to conduct them into 
the Fields to ſeek their own Food. 

Tho” Turkey Hens of the ſame Year are der 
good to Breed, yet thoſe of two Years old are 
beſt for this Purpoſe ; they will lay their 8885 
earlier, Hatch em ſooner, and take more Cate 
of their Young ones, and therefore you Mi 
if you pleaſe, have half of the one, and halfoft 
other; to act with good Oeconomy, in rel 
theſe Animals, when you have ſeveral 28% f 
Hens, which have lain their Eggs, and hatcl : 
their Brood, take the Young of three Dams, a 
put em under the Conduct of one of them — 
and the other two Hens you may turn fo | 
Cock, in order to have a ſecond Brood. 1 
are thoſe, who as ſoon as the Young of a 12 
Hen are out of the Shells, take em all, and co 
mit them to the Care of another that has To 
ones at the ſame time, and then put other -! 
key or common Hen Eggs under that Hen, Mut 


| ſhe will alſo Hatch as ſhe had done her 0"; had 


the better to accompliſh this, Care muſt Ps 
from time to time to give her a Toaſt in 


„ 47 for there is nothing will make 'em catch 
Id ſooner and Kill them; they muſt be handled 


Wine, with Barley or Oats, which muſt be ber 
common Food, [1 
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Pre. 3 Kas e them every 
rts of Poultry, for you may not only Hatch Day very ca 
— . under the Hen Turkey, but alſo Ducks lected, they wil 17 nes 
bu and this will do as well, and the. Cuſtom - Our tan is Ard 
mot then is to put one and twenty of theſe Eggs un- Little Vi 
der ber. | „in nell 1 e 94334 20 «ff 18-15-4, „ | tr 
Bird If you mould put half of the one, and as many the re u and let | or 
zine WY of the other under her, you maſt not put the Hens four 8 0 
your. ; into the Neſt till eight Days after the other, [hen they.ar y 
me use the Ducklings are hatching a, Month, Months, 
| vhercas the other are hatch'd in one and twenty Heat, of 1 


Days. REY | N bel 
When the Young Turkeys are able to ſhift for I beſt M 
temſelyes without their Dams, let em be con- very Wholſom̃ to Eat, an 
tufted into the Fields, that you may ſpare the ſtore decay d Natur-. 
Food beftow'd upon them at Home, and that un-] It may be Pertinent 
ter the Cond uct of ſome poor Boy or other whoſan approved Author ſg 57 Lhak, de knew a Sen. 
jill take Care of them; early in the Morning, as“ tleman that had a Hen Turkey of the f 
don as the Sun is up, let him Conduct em out, “ Kind from i of which, and an Engliſh 
ith 2 Charge not to forſake his, Flock, and to]“ Cock, he Taiſed a fine Breed, that bred Wild in 
trive em ſometimes one way, and ſometimes, ano-J* the; Fields, and always berame Tame / when 
m; WM ther, that ſo the Variety of Food may whet their“ grown up, That they were a very hardy Breed, 
134, WY Appetites, and make em grow up the ſooner. 1” and much larger than ours, and that'they, rear- 
houg ten in the Morning let him bring, back | 1 Young ones without any Cate or 

as WY tis Flock, and in the Afternoon let him return ]“ Trouble, breeding much better, than our F- 
ih em into the Fields to Feed; when the Even:“ li ones, s. d „ 
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les BWW ing comes he muſt drive em home to put em into! The, way to Fatten Turbeys, is to give em ſad. 
nd de Houſe prepar'd for them, but before they are den Barley or ſodden Oats, for the firſt Fortnight, 
ut up, you muſt not be wanting to let em have ſand for the next Fortnight, Cram em EVERY way 
little Corn to ſtrengthen them; the good Wo- ſas you do a Capon, and they will be Fat beyond 
il. nun of the Houſe muſt not be wanting every Meaſu re. 
Erening to view her Turkeys, and count 'em, which | A Turkey is dreſt ſeveral Ways; they /Roaſt it, 
ip WY make their Keeper to be the more watchful | with Sauce'Robert, or Eat it @ J daule, as tlie 
it. ver them, and not ſuffer em to go aſtray 3 Dew | French Termiit, and ſo Manage em in the ſame 
4. WT 6 very Injurious to em, and that is one Reaſon [manner as they do Capons; or they make a Paſty 
d- y they ſhould be . houſed at Night, tho they [of it. 13d %a S977 36 9147 612 164..57r | 
be to Rooſt on Trees and other high Places. To farce. a Turksy; take ſome raw Bacon, Chib- 
l It might have been obſer vd before, that in bol, and all ſorts of fine Herbs, chop the whole 


tooling of Tarkeys for breeding, the Cock thould |very ſmall, and ſeafon them with Salt, and white 
tot be above two Years old at moſt, and Care | Pepper, you ſhould before make your Turkey ready 
nuſt be had that he be loving to the Chickens; he for roaſting, that is, you muſt Truſs it without 
bould be a large, Stout, Proud, and Majeſtical |blanching, and taking the Skin off the Breaſt, 
Bird, for when he Walks dejected, he is never a [put this Stuffing between the Skin and the Fleſh, 
pod Treader ; as for the Hen ſhe will lay till ſhe be [and a little in the Body, after which Spit and 
ie Years old and upwards, and lay her Eggs, if] Roaſt it; and when it is enough, Dreſs it in a 
Not rf in ſecret Places, for which Reaſon | Diſh, and put upon it a good Ragoe of a Sweet- 
de ſhould be watched, brought back to the Hen. | Bread of Veal, Muſhroom, Salt, Fepper, and fine 
Houſe, and there compell'd to Lay. 
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| Herbs in a Bunch, take care to thicken the whole 
As for the Infirmities incident to Turkeys, when [with fry'd Flower, and to boil it well, then ſerve 
they are at liberty, they are generally ſuch good ſit in hot in the firſt Courſe; you may dreſs Pid- 
thyficians for themſelves, that they will ſcarce l geons, Chickens, and other Fowls in the ſame 
der trouble the Owner; but being coop'd they manner. eee 250 4 DOS 
at otherwiſe ; however we ſhall mention two or] To have a Side Difþ of | Turkeys with Onion E/- 
Evils they are ſometimes Incident to, tho' [/exte, you muſt cut the Onions into Slices, and fry 
br the moſt part they are cur d in the fame man- em in a Stem. pan with Lard 5 then draining che 
& as Pullen is. | Fat a little from them, toſs em up again, with 
c metirnes you will perceive their Wings out [as much Flower as can be got between your Fin- 
Queer, in which Caſe you muſt pull out thoſe : | 
llls that are bigger than ordinary, becauſe other neceflaty ſeaſoning Irigredients ; when all 
are ſwelled; and give em at the ſame time have been ſtew'd together a-little while, let them 
the Crumb of Wheat Bread fteep'd in Wine, and be ſtrain d thro a Hair-Sjeve; and afterwards a 


*t em Drink F WW ird time put inte | ith a few 

orge Water; when they have a [third time put into the Stew-pan, WIth a fe 
Bladder or Swelling under the Tongue or Rixenp, Drops of Ver juice, and à little Bread Cullis; in 
zou muſt prick the ſame with a Pin; when you the mean while, the Tarts having their Wings, 


®ICive their Heads are Swollen, waſh em forth.“ Breaſt and Legs well _ p, they muſt be _ 
| . 2 ? 


gers, adding ſome good Gravy, Cloves, and the 
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ed, and Dreſt in a Diſh, pouring the Sauce apy 
them, before they are ſerv'd up, after the uſual 
manner. | he ami. eee 

There are other Side Diſhes of Turkeys, ſome- 
times Young Turkeys are one of them Jarded, and 
the other only barded or cover'd with thin Slices 
of Bacon, without being breaded, roafted and ſeryed 
oo KA Mes \| 
Your Turkeys at another time being barded' 
and roaſted, take away their Legs, Wings, and 
Breaſts, and cut them into Fillets, to be put into 
a Ragoe of Cocumbers and fry'd- brown, with a 
brown thickning Liquor, 
JJ. Fe 
TURN the Tup to Ride, a rural Term ſignify- 
ing to put the Ram to the Ewe, to Engender ac- 
cording to the old Proverb, © | .) 


| Abont St. Lukes Day, = 
Let the Tup have its Way. 


_ TURNEP, in Latin Napus, according to Mr. 
Chomell, are of two Sorts, the Garden and Wild 
Turnep, the laſt differs no otherwiſe from the 
Garden Turnep, but that its Root is ſmaller, its 
Flower Yellow, and that it grows amongſt Corn; 
its Seed alſo has the Preference in Phyſick to the 
Garden Turnep, whoſe Flowers, Stems and Root 
are almoſt like the other; but the Root is thicker, 
and of a more delicious Taſte. | . 
Our Exgliſh Authors ſay, Turneps are of three 
Sorts, excluſive of the Wild Turneps; viz. the 
round which is the moſt common, a long Sort 
that grows much in Suffolk, and the Yellow ; 
theſe are commonly ſown in Gardens, but are 
of very great Advantage to be Town in Fields, 
not only for the uſe of the Kitchin, but for Food 
for Cattle in Winter, when other Food fails, as 
for Cows, Swine, and Sheep alſo of latter Years; 
they delight moſt in a warm, mellow, light Land, 
that is rather Sandy than otherwiſe, and a Pound 
and an half, or two Pounds will ſow an Acre. 
Turneps are commonly ſown at two Seaſons of 
the Year, firſt in the Spring, that they may run 
up to Seed that Summer, which is uſed to ſow 
again, or to mix with Cole Seed to make Oil of, 
where they have a Quantity ; or at Midſummer, 
they firſt Plow the Land in May, and. twy fallow 
it in June, and make it very fine; the Seed bein 
harrowed in with a Buſh, they roll' the Land 
with a Wooden Roll to break the Clods, and with 
the Turneps ſow'd at this time of the Year they 
Feed Cattle, as aforeſaid, about January, February, 
and March: But for fatning Cattle they com- 
many give 'em Turneps in Suffolk, in the Houſe, 
which they pull up, and carry to them twice a 
Day, either in a Wheel-barrow, or in a Cart, ac- 
cording to the Number of Cattle they have ; they 
were wont to cut 'em in ſmall pieces, of which 
they have ſince found the Inconveniency, becauſe 
the Cattle were apt to ſwallow 'em without 
chewing, which often choak'd em, and therefore 
they have ſtnce given them whole; they propoſe 
two tags N in feeding Cattle with them in 
the Houſe, the one is, that it hinders the Cattle 
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and a piece of Lemon, 
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g into them, and they will only Eat the Garlick, 
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| | | 1 
other is, that they reckon the Cattle ſo Win 
will grow Fat mich ſooner and better chan the 
that ramble about: Hogs will alſo Eat em F n 
they are firſt boil'd, only it muſt be obſery', th the 
the Cattle you Fat them with, for about 4 For dane 
night before you Kill them, muſt be Fed with Hu 7 
or other Provender, to prevent their Fleſh fro fr 
taſting of the Turnep. 7 2 pare 
They are a very great help in dry and bare em 
Lands, and will grow almoſt in ariy ſort of Ground. der 
only the Fly is ſometimes apt to Eat 'em at the tir 
firſt coming up; but if they do, there is no get ll 
Loſs in ſowing 'em again, the Seed being ſo Cheap A 
and that ſo ſmall a Quantity will Sow an Ace: faid 
but to prevent the Fly, ſome propoſe to ſow Aſhes that 
with the Seed, and others to ſow Soot juſt zt nue 
their firſt coming up; the beſt way it is thought, it © 
is to ſteep your Turnep Seed in an equal Mixture aut 
of Soot and Lime, and as much Urine x may in 
ſerve to cover the Seed, and this for four and vill 
twenty Hours. 8 and 
There is likewiſe a black ſort of Caterpillar, Wl Cr: 
that does ſometimes eat them, which when you Wi 7? 
find out, your beſt way is to roll themewith 2 die 
Wooden Roller, which will cruſh them tl Ma 


pieces, eſpecially if done in a dry Time, and 
will do the Turneps no hurt, but rather make 
them Root the better. Some have a Roll full 
of ſmall Pegs, with which they: roll their Land, 
and then Sow it with Turnep Seed, Harrowing 
it over with a Buſh, is ſaid to be a good way 
of Sowing. 

When the Tarneps come up too thick, it will 
hinder the Growth of the Roots, which is the 
principal Part to be taken Care of ; and there. 
fore if they come up too thick, they ſhould be 
thinn'd with a Hoe; for which Work they com. 
monly give from four to nine Shillings an Acre, 
becauſe it muſt ſometimes be done twice over, 
if the Txrneps thrive and flouriſh much. 

If too much Wet or the richneſs of the Ground 
cauſe them to run much into Leaves, which 
is a Fault in Turneps, the Feeding them and tread- 
ing down ſome of the Leaves, will help their 
Rooting. If you have Garlick comes up amonglt 
your Turneps, before your Garlick blows, tho 
your Turneps are Young, you may turn SheP 


and not the Turneps. 

Some Sow em upon their Stubble as ſoon © 
the Corn is off, and only Harrow 'em in, and te. 
ſerve 'em till late in the Spring for Food for 
Ewes and Lambs, and fatning Cattle, eſpecial 
if you Sow 'em on Land you deſign to Fallon, 
you may then reſerve em till April, which is the 
ſcarceſt time for Fodder for the fore. mention 
Animals, but then you muſt have a mild Winter 
and if the ſeverity of the Winter ſhould ſpot 
them, neither the loſs of Seed nor Labour wil 
be much. Many ſow Cole-Seed and Turn G 
together, which do very well, becauſe the Prot 
of the one lies in the Tops, and of the other 
the Roots, the ſhallower you ſow Turmps, oo: 
or any of theſe ſorts of Roots, that go but a lit 


from ſpoiling them with their Feet, and the 


way in the Ground, the larger they will be. , 
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r before great Froſts come, and cutting off 
the green Tops, diſpoſe of them in ſome cool Place 
in Heaps, and they will keep a long time ; but 
the beſt way to keep em is to cover them with 
"= are.a Legume uſed in ſeveral Sauces, 
rſt, they Eat 'em as common Salſifix, and pre- 

in the ſame manner; ſecondly, they Eat 
em fry'd in a Pan with Butter or Lard, a little 
verjuice ſeaſon'd with Salt, Pepper, and Muſtard, 
thirdly, they uſe em in thin and fat Pottages, and 
Ally in different Ragoes. 

As to the Properties of the Turnep, it may be 
aid in General that it is a Plant that is Windy, 
that it ſwells the Stomach, that it yields not 
nuch Nouriſhment, tho? it Heats pretty much; 
it enters into the Compoſition of Treacles, be- 
auſe it is good againſt Poiſon ; if you drink it 
in the Juice either of Orange or Lemon, it 
will kill the Worms; being Drank in Oxi mel, 
nd in hot Water, it will make you Vomit the 
Crudities of the Stomach 3; Turxeps boiled and 


Winte 


pply'd outwardly, allay the Pains of the Gout; i 


the Seed being Drank in a Decoction made with 
Maiden Hair, Figs and Lentils, is a Preſervative 
in the Pox, expels the Itch and Puſtles; and 
fly, a Spoonful of this Decoction in ſome Wine, 
to which you may add a Dram of Linſeed, is 
good to help, making of Water. 
TURNING. See Lemon, the ſecond Paragraph 
under that Article. | 
TURNING-.EVIL, otherwiſe call'd Sturdy, a 
Diſeaſe in black Cattle of which there are ſeveral 
dorts, one in the Brain-pan of one fide or both, 
another under the Horn-root, and a third in the 
Neck-joint, which two laſt are reported Incu- 
nble; the Symptoms are, for that in the Neck- 
vint, that the Beaſt will hold his Head up in 
the Air and look wildly ; for that under the 
Horn they will turn round; ſo they will do, 
When it is in the Brain- pan; It conſiſts of a Blad- 
&r lying under the Skull in the Forehead, which 
muſt be taken out, or the Cure can never be ef- 
ited, and it is performed in the following manner. 
You muſt firſt caſt the Beaſt and tye his Feet, 
then feel all oyer ſoftly with Jour Thumb, thruſt- 
| thereon where you ſhall find the ſofteſt Place, 
a little above which you muſt cut the Skin over. 
thwart four Inches, and ſo likewiſe beneath the 


ſoft Place, and with a Needle and long double 


Thread ſtitch the Skin- up out of the way; and 
then take a long ſharp Knife and a Hammer, and 
cut the Scaup two Inches ſquare, and turn it 
up, when you may ſee the Bladder, which you 
me to take out very carefully for fear of break- 
ng it, and caſt it away; anoint the Place with 
freſh Butter, and always apply warm Cloths 
SY for fear of cold; you muſt be ſure to 
the Scaup on in the right Place again, then 
urn down the Skin and ſtitch it down with ſome 
lik cloſe together, after which make a Plaiſter 


a hating Wax, Roſin, and Swines Greaſe, 


| 
| 


| 


You may, for the Kitching, take up Turneps in from the Wind and Weather, which Plaiſter re. 


new once in five, Days, and be careful againſt 
Cold, let not the Beaſt drink any, cold Water 
3 nine or ten Days more, and he will do 
, TURNING.EVIL, a dangerous Diſtemper in 
Sheep and very hard to be cur d; its occaflon'd by 
very great Heats, and more. eſpecially in the Do 
Days ; as ſoon as they are ſtruck with it, you wil 
find they will do nothing but turn round, and Jump 
without any occaſion ; and they will Stumble 
every Moment, if you do but touch their Fore. 
heads and Feet, you will perceive an exceſſive 


Heat in them. 3 
We know no other Remedy for this Diſtemper, 
but to Bleed em a little in the Temple, or elſe 
in the Vein that is upon the Noſe, perhaps you 
may ſucceed by this Operation. Ss 
Theſe are the, Frexch e our own 
Countrymen adviſe to let em Blood in the Eye. 
Veins, A or thro* the Noſtrils, and 
to rub the Place with young Nettles bruiſed, or 
to give em a Spoonful of Treacle or Mithridate 
in Wine, its good for the Morefound, as this 
Diſeaſe is otherwiſe call'd, but when there is a 
Bladder in the Scull, the Operation is to be much 
the ſame as is mention'd under the Article Tarning- 
nocd og black Cattle, to which the Reader is re. 
rr'd. | | 
TURNSOIL. See Sunflower. > 
TWITCH-GRASS, a Weed that is very perni. 
cious to ſome Lands, by keeping it looſe, hollow, 
and by drying away the Vertue of the Ground, 
to the prejudice of the Cory ſown upon it; it be- 
ſpeaks the Corn Land to be of a Sour and cold 
Nature. | 9 
The beſt Remedy for this Evil is a good Fal- 
lowing in dry Weather, and Harrowing it well, 
with good Manuring of it by Lime, Dung, 
Aſhes and Chalk; white Oats are alſo a good Seed 
to ſow on ſuch Land, becauſe they are ſowri late, 
and come up quick to overtop it. * 
Burn-Bating of this Land is alſo an effectual 
way of deftroying it. | 
TYLES, a ſort of Artificial Stones, of a lami- 
nated Figure, uſed about the Roofs and Pave- 


ments of Buildings, they are made of Clay kneaded 
together, then being ſqueez'd flat in a Mould, are 
ed in a Kiln, 


There are many Kinds of them, and thoſe 
known by ſeveral Names, as Plain or Thack 'Tyles 
which are the common and Ordinary. ones of an 
oblong Figure, uſed about covering of . Houſes, 
which. Sort are Dearer or Cheaper according to 
the Plenty or Scarcity of the Earth of Which 
they are made, and of the Wood wherewith' they 
are Burnt; 7 Roof, or Creaſe, uſed to cover 
the Ridge of Houſes ; Hip and corner Tyles, that 
are to be placed on the Hips or corners of Roofs, 
Gutters uſed to lye in Gutters, or Valleys in' croſs 
Buildings. Pan, Crooked or Flemiſh, uſed ih co- 


utter, a Plaiſter of Flaxhurds, and lay ters, betwixt the 


verings of Sheds, Lean-toes, and all Kind of flat. 
— Buildings. Dormar or Dorman, for Gut- 
oof and the Cheeks, or ſides 


da four or five doubl he Dorma lain 7 part lying upon. 
vor ou * Woolley Cloths to keep it. of the Dormars, pl * Ye part Hing oo 


V AL 
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the Roof, and the Triangular part ſtanding per- 
3 by the Cheek of the Dormar. Stal. 

or, or Aftragal, uſed in ſome Places for Wea- 
ther Tyling, and look very handſom, Travers, 
which they lay with the broken Ends upwards 
upon Rafters, where pinn'd Tyles cannot hang. 


8 . 
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ſtead of Chimney corner Stones, bei 

painted with Birds, Flowers, Se. and — 

with Hiſtories out of the New Teſtament, 
TYLING, the covering the Roof of a Build, 

with Tyles, the Work is commonly done by ti. 

Square, and the Workman in new Work, tg 


Dutch Tyles, the Ancient and Modern ; the firſt 
uſed for Chimney, Foot Paces, and the other in- 


— 


ing all Materials, uſually does it at 30 or 325 
per Square. | 


VI, or Yerry, a Term in Heraldry, when 
the Field of a Coat of Arms is chequer'd in- 
to two Colours by the Figures of little Bells; 
and if thoſe Colours are Argent and Azure, tis 
Fairy proper, and you need ſay no more but Yarry; 
but if the Colours are any other, they muſt be ex- 
preſly nam'd in Blazoning the Coat: See the form 
of it under Yerry, 


that its Stem grows a Cubit high and more, tht 
it is ſmooth, tender, and inclining to Red, hollow, 
and knotted at equal diſtances 3 that its Flowers 
reſemble thoſe of the Nareiſſus, but that they are 
larger and tenderer, of a dark White and Purple 
Colour, the Root is about a Finger thick; 1d 
that it ſhoots here and there ſome ſmall Root 
like the ſweet Ruſh or Camels Meat, interlaced 


3 VAIRY Coppy, or Potent Conn- 
ter Potent, a bearing in Hera 
dry of this Figure, and in Blazon, 

the Colours muſt be exprefs'd, as 

Azure and Argent, &e. 


VALERIAN, call'd in Latin Yaleriana, deri. 
ved by ſome from one Yalerius, who was the firſt 
that made uſe of it; that Yalerian cultivated: in 
our Gardens, is deſcribed to have ſeveral Branches 
about three Foot high, flender, divided into di- 


fu one another; that it is of a Yellowihh Ca 


lour, and has a good Smell. It grows Wild in 
low. Grounds in ſome Parts of France, and that 
which is cultivated in their Gardens, floutiſhesin 
Muy, and laſts till Auguſt They raiſe it in Fraxi 
from Seed, but it will not bear the firſt Year, un. 
leſs ſown early, and in good Earth, but then it 
will bear in the Autumn. Its Flower comes up 


like Pinks, and becomes tufted. The Vertuesf. 
eribed to the great Valerian, is, that it is. Vulne. 
rary, Opening and Sudorifick, good to: expel 
2 helps Reſpiration, and forwards the 
nfes.  - | 


| 


vers Boughs, and garniſh'd with Leaves, at equa 
diſtance, of which ſome are entire, and rs 
notch'd and deep; at the top, of theſe Boughs 
row the Flowers, ſingle leaved, and rd 7 like a 
ipe, of a light Purple Colour, and of a fine 


Odour, reſting upon the Cup, which in time be-] 


Hellebore, and of a ſtrong Smell, like thoſe of 
Spikenard'; this Plant grows in marſhy and moilt 


comes an oblong Seed, almoſt folded and tufted. 
This Plant is eſteem'd not only for the great 
number of its Flowers, but its fragrant Smell, it 
rows very high, bearing fender Stems, for which 
eaſon it muſt be ſupported by ſeveral Props, 
which makes it look more beautiful, and not tyed 
in one Bunch, as ſome Gardiners have done; its 
multiply'd by the Seed, and by the Roots ſplit in 
livers, the laſt being the more expeditious way; 
but for as much as it is raiſed in the ſame man- 
ner as the Ox-Eye, we forbear Repetitions, and- 
refer the Reader to that Article. Vlerian is 

proper only for large Gardens. 

hus much concerning the Exgliſp Deſcription 
and Culture of Valerian; the French diſtinguiſh 
this Plant into four Sorts, the great or Garden 
Valerian, in Latin Yaleriana major; the midling 
Valerian; and the little Valerian, Valeriana minor 


or minima. 
We 
ld 


Mr. Chomell, deſcribes the firſt 2 Plant 


that bears a Leaf like Smallage or 


Parſly; | 


Grounds, and: Bloſſoms likewiſe in May, aud fo 
continues till Auguſt. 
The Root of the Wild Valerian is pluckd up 
in March, before the Leaves appear, and when E 
dry'd they reduce it to Powder, and ſteeping tui 
Powder in Wine, give it in the Morning faſting 
to thoſe who are troubled with the Balling-Sid 
neſs, they uſe it once in fix Days, and ſo on: the 
Dofe is from one Dram to two, it provokesSwat- 
ing; if it looſens the Body, and: brings av} 
orms, *tis a ſign of Cure. 2 | 
The little Valerian is a Plant whoſe Letter ff 
ſemble thoſe of the great Valerian, with-t08.", 
ference, that they are much ſmaller and en 1 
its Stem is Triangular, grows about a Cubit hig 
at the end of which. there is a Tuft like ti 
mer in Colour; the Root is ſmall, 4 
only one of a whitiſn Colour, that has ſev 


. 
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ts proceeding from it; its of a pleaſant! Oil of dulcifpd Vitriel for | 
1 5 his Plant grows on Mountains and in ten. ad Vi, wem four Drops ts 
poilt Places, and flouriſhes like the others from | Tincture of Quinquina, make with Wine or 
ln Wy to Auguſt; its medicinal Qualities are the | Water, the Doſe from one Ounce to four. 
My ame with thoſe of the other Kind; all the Yaſe-] Tincture of Myrrh, from fix Drops to fifteen. 
nd: MY ria are valued for their Smell, and being taken in| Volatile Oil of Aromatick Salt, from four 
Wine, is good againſt the ſtinging of venomous r fix. wo 
tures. il of Aromatick Volatile Spirit; fron 
The Wild — a V 2 by ay to twenty. age: toe. won 12 
WW oe, for ſtrengthning the Opeie ves, and re-] Olt of Brick apply'd externally, and given in- 
Ving decay'd Sight; tho the preſent Praftice|ternally, from hen 4 ſix Deeps! a 
bes not acknowledge it in any fuch Intentions 3] Rolin of Amber, from fix Grains to fifteen, 
t does ſometimes Wonders in Hyſterical felt ions, Oil of Camphire from two Drops to fix. 
eſpecially where thoſe of the fztid Kind are, and} Camphire from a Grain to fix. a 
dere the Spirits are too impetuous in their Mo-] TinEture of Caftor and Saffron, from four Drops 
tons, fo as to occaſion Convulſions; being aſſiſted to twelve. 7 1 
ut Camphire, and fome other things of the like] Spirit of camphir'd Wine, from two Drops to 
Kature, which are very powerful in breaking thro” eight. . | 
the minuteſt Obſtructions, it has been known to] Water of Balm. gentle, or Mugwort, wherein 
ure obſtinate Agues. ; inflam'd Camphire has been extinguiſh'd five or 
VAPOUR, a ſubtil Humour which aſcends|ſix times, the Dofe from an Ounce to fix, you 
ſrom the lower Parts of Animals, and which cuts] may alſo put to your Doſe, the thick Gil of 
pd hurts the Brain, both Men and Women are Amber, Volatile Gil of Sal Armoniac, Spirit of 
fect to Yapour's, but the latter more; here fol. Urine, Queen of Hungary's Water, Camphire, Oil 
bas a Catalogue of ſeveral Remedies againſt the of Pepper, and Oil of Gum Armoniac. h 
/qours and Palpitations. VARIEGATED, an Epithet given by Floriſts 
ugwort in Decoction. | ä to ſuch Flowers as ate diverſly ſpotted, marked 
Ide Volatile Spirits of Sal Armoniac, and of | or ftrip'd. n 
Urine, the Doſe from ſix _ to twenty, | VEAL, the Fleſh of a Calf, whoſe Parts are 
The Spirit of Salt of Vitriol dulcify'd, of Vi- dreſſech after various Ways, and firſt, if you would 
mol and Sulphur, from four to eight Drops. have 2 fd Diſh of Yeal, after the Italian manner 
Spirit of Vitriol of Mars, from four to twelve. | after you have provided ſome ſlices or Stakes of 
Iincture of Mars, Drawn by Sat Armoniac,|z+al, that are very tender, and: cut em as it were 
rom four to twenty. | to make Fricandoes or Scotch! Collops, let them 
dal Polyereſt, from two Drams to fix. be beaten à little with the cleaving: Knife, then 
Salt of Sulphur, from ten Grains to two Drams. let ſome good Bards or thin ſlices of Bacon be put 
Magiſtral Water of Balm-Gentle, from a Dram ſon the bottom of a Stew-Pan, and lay alſo the 
ban Ounce, . k Stakes in good Order upon them, and all muſt be 
Spirit of a Man's Head, from four Drops to] well ſeaſon dz muſt. adjaſt the Quantity of 
twenty four. Itheſe Stakes according to the Bigneſs of your 
Olof a Man's Skull, from a Drop to ſix in at|Diſh or Plate, which being; corer on the Top 
tte Noſe, | with other Bacois Bards, che Pau mult be ſet 4 
Antiepileptick Elixir, from four Drops to|/a Braiſt, or between two Fires; when all has 
twen | ry | | [been ſufficiently bak'd in this manner, tate out all 
Volatile Salt of Karabee, or Yellow Amber, the Bards and the Meat apart, and let the Fat be 
four Grains to ſtxteen. | = drairn'd off; only let as much be left as will ſerve 
Cryſtal of Tartar, from half a Dram to tliree to make forme brown Sauce, with a little Flower, 
Drams, iin the ſame Stew-Pan; but not too much. This 
Oil of Amber rectify di from one Drop to four. done, ſoab it with ſome good' Grary, put jour 
Uten of Hugarys Water, from half a Dram Vi Staktes/ into the Pim agaiv, and finiſh the 
n n Icreſſng, with 4 S wert. Breads, Truſſtes cut in. 
The volatile Salt of Wine, Hartſnorn, Urine tc flieg Muſhrooms, boliec Coche Combs, to 
. Tertar, from fix; Grains to ſixteen © tees of Lemon, a bunch of fin Mere, dd four 
Cionamon Mater; frum one Dram to ſide- Drops of Verjuice, & bit of Stfallbt,. and 4 Nttle 
Tindture: of Cinnamon from half a Dram to] Brend Oulſs; to thieken / the Sæuce ; care miſt Ber 
Iindude of Antimony, from four: Drops to hot 81 ̃ ˙ . ahiy,” ek 
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be gick of Poterius, from ii Grains to tuo fa. s Buygeriſe, in der to. fich zer ane n 
1 — re S [ckes 6280, Omfewhit thdek, anlatchef wirts 
, Harquebus Water to Smelbto. a Imap Woogen larding Pin, the Larabobs being a 
| dige in a Conſerve or Beeoltion- lletle ſeaſon d wr —— 2 
| g-Hower: Water,” from 2 Pram to an | Pepper and Satt, ther? put overall malt Bardsiof 
1 a aer, mer e Neu es an fa nn Sers e 20 lev" rite a aber 
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Mixir Proprietatis, from ſev Drops totwelye. be laid orderly wa Fo mg, your firſt Fire _—_ 
| | 2 
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be very gentle, that the Meat may Sweat and be 
brought to a Colour on both ſides, by putting 
in a little Flower; when it is well coloured, let 
it lye ſoaking with good clear Broth and boil 
gently, the Sauce muſt afterwards be a little 
thickned, and clear'd from Fat, ſprinkling it with 
Vinegar or Verjuice, ſo as the whole Meſs may be 
conveniently dreſs'd in a Diſh, and ſerv'd up hot 
to Table. 

To have a Line of Yeal in a Ragoe, Lard the 
Loin with thick ſlips of Bacon, Seaſon it with 
Pepper, Salt, and Nutmeg, and when it is almoſt 
roaſted, put it into a Stew-Pan cloſe cover'd with 
Broth, a Glaſs of White-Wine, ſome of the orlp- 
ping, fry'd Flower, a Bunch of Herbs, Muſh. 
rooms, and a piece of green Lemon ; laſtly, ſerve 
all up with ſhort Sauce, after having taken away 
ſome of the Fat, and let the Diſh he ſet out with 
larded Veal, Sweet. Breads, Cutlets, or other ſort 
of Garniture. 

Other ways there are of dreſſing a Quarter and 
Line of Veal, the Quarter may be larded, with 
ſmall flips of Bacon except the thick End, which 
is to be well breaded and ſeaſon'd ; it muſt be gar- 
niſh'd with Rifloles and Capons Breaſts, and ſome 
Yeal Gravy muſt be pour'd upon it, when ready 
to be ſet on the Table. | 

It may alſo be marinated in an oval Stew- Pan, 
and well order'd with the uſual ſeaſoning Ingre- 
dients; when it is roaſted, take the Kidney to 
make farced Toaſts, to garniſh the whole Quarter, 
or elſe an Omelet, and let the Diſh be ſet out 
with Marinades, either of Cutlets or Chickens, 
or with farced Cutlets and fry'd Parſly. 

Another midling fide Diſh may be made o 
half a Loin of Veal, boiled in a Court-Boutlion that 
is well ſeaſon'd and enrich'd, wraping it up in a 
Napkin, left it ſhould break; it muſt be garniſh'd 
with fry'd Bread, Parſly, and Lemon ſlices. 

If you would have a great fide Diſh of a Quar- 
ter or Crupper of Veal farced upon the Leg, you 
may, to avoid Repetition, for the Ragoe which is 
proper for the ſtuffing of this Joint, ſee the Ar- 
ticle Salpicon, or elſe make a well ſeafon'd Haſh 
of the Fleſh that is taken out of the Leg, and 
cover it again neatly with, the Skin, then let that 
part which is not larded, be breaded with Bread 
Crumbs, garniſhing the Diſh with Cutlets either 
farced or unfarced, or with Riſſoles and Cruſts. 
of fry'd Bread, all brought to a fine Colour. A 
quarter of Veal may alfo be larded with , Haſterts. 

A Leg of Yeal may be Eaten roaſted, but you 
muſt firſt Marinade it for half a Day, then readi- 
ly Lard it, and having ſpitted it while roaſting, 
baſte it with the Sauce wherein it was ſteeped, 
till it becomes bluiſh, which is the true ſign of 
its being Dreſt as it ſhould be. e. 

For a Leg of Veal in a Court. Bouillion, they make 
a ſeaſoning with Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Thyme, 
Onions, Verjuice, White-Wine and Laurel, with 
a little Water, all mix'd together, and boil'd 
flowly, and as ſoon as it is drain'd enough, cut the 
Leg into ſlices, ſqueeze ſome Lemon 1 — there. 
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is to boil i 


One way of dreſſing a Leg of Yea 
— a 17 * ow ow and Pepper, or With 
ome Broth ſeaſon'd with white Pe 
_— ſmall, Andes rar 
here are divers ways of dreſſing a Br 
Veal, a fide Diſh may be made of it a 
niſh'd with roaſted Poupiets, which Article — 
be conſulted, in the Form of Quails, and 3 x 
e e pour d on the top. This Joint muſt berg 
roaſted brown, and afterwards ſtew'd in a Por 
you muſt alſo add a piece of Beef Stake, as it j 
dreſſing, to enrich it, and a brown thicknin 
quor with Gravy, when ready to be ſery'q UP to 
the Table, as for the Farce it muſt be made, 
other Veal, with Beef Sewet or Marrow, Bacon 
fine Herbs, Muſhrooms, and Yeal Sweet. Bread 
and ſeaſon d with Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg, 4 
Breaſt of Veal may alſo be boiled in an Earthen 
Pan, or in a Stew Pan, with Broth and a Glaſs 
of White-Wine, then ſome Muſhrooms are to he 
fry'd in the ſame Lard, in which the Met was 
dreſt, with a little Flower, and all muſt he mingled 
together. | 
Another Side-Diſh may be made of-a Breaſt of 
Yeal in a Pan- pie, with a well ſeaſon'd Godiuy and 
good Garniture, as for other Pies, adding a pro- 
per thickning Liquor and ſome Lemon Juice, he. 
fore it is brought to the Table. Laſtly, another 
Diſh may be prepared of a farced or unfarced 
Breaſt of Yeal, roaſted and put into a Ragoe, with 
Lemon Juice when ſerved up, garniſhing it with 
Veal Sweet-Breads, Cocks-Combs, and Muſhrooms 
fry'd, or elſe the Breaſt of Yeal being firſt parboiled, 
may be marinated in Vinegar, with Pepper, Salt, 
and Bay. Leaves; it may be afterwards flower'd 
and well fry'd, in order to be ſery'd up ith 
fryed Parſly, and the reſt of the Sauce. 
A Shoulder of Veal is ſcarce eaten any other 
way than roaſted, and that it may reliſh the bet- 
ter, let it be well larded, then ſpitted and baſted 
. Butter, while roaſting, and ſery'd up when 
ready. 
They make a Pie of 4 Fillet of Veal, by cutting 
it into Pieces, and larding them with thicklices 
of Bacon, being afterwards dreſſed in a good Co- 
divoe, it muſt be filled with AſparagusTops, 
Muſtirooms, Val. Sweet-Breads and Artichoak- 
bottoms : When it is ready to be ſery'd up, it 
would be proper to pour into it a little thick- 
ning Liquor, with ſome Lemon Juice, and to 
garniſh it with its own Cruſt, as well as the other 
ſort of Pies. OST 1 ie e 
A Gigot of Veal may be boiled well .in a Pot, 
and eaten with Sauce made of Vinegar, Feppet, 
ke. or with Broth ſeaſon'd with white Pepper 
and Parſly. tg? 
As for Vral. Cut lets, fee Cutlets. Veal. Marinait 
fee Marinade. Fillet of Veal, ſee Pie. Veal Stil- 
Breads, ſee Sweet-Breads. - You may likewiſe cn, 
Cult the Articles, Calves Ears, Calves Head haſt' 
and roaſted; Calves Heart, Lights and Spleen; Cave 


Liver, and Veal Chitterlines. . E 2 
5 ſually _ 
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on and ſerve it in. Its admirable Eating. 


' VEAL-LIQUOR, à Preparation 
for Perſons Indiſpoſed; when you have Lille 
Sod . n 36 
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r iti guet of Veal into thin Slices, let them be hoild in an land is made to diſtribute itſelf ib 

Parf — Fot full of Water, over a gentle Fire, for the Vegetable, which are as Tce A =o 
Ly the pace ofan Hour, and then ſtrain this Liquor thro' it. In them it is filtrated; rarify'd, and there it 
aft of: Linnen-Cloth, Without ſqueezing the Meat. ſcirculates and gives a Noutiſhment to the vege. 
, gar WW VEAL-CHITLTERLINGS, or Andoni lets, a|table Parts: The pureſt and moſt exalted Parts of 
mi erparation of the Kitchen, of minced Veal, Bacon, this Sap goes to the Flowers and Fruit; that 
good fre Herbs, and the Yolks of Eggs, with Pepper, Which is leſs ſubtil nouriſhes the Bratiches, Leaves 
X fit gat, Nutmeg; and beaten Cinnamon, ſo as to give and Roots; that which is moſt oily forms the 
Toe a fine Colour ; and in ſerving them up, ſome [Gums and Roſins; and the outer Bark and Moſſes 


deten Yolks of Eggs are to be added, with Ver- are produced by the groſſer and more ter reſtrial Parts. 


5 Li er and Lemon-Juice. 'Theſe Andoni llets are to Thoſe Plants whoſe Sap is roſinous, oily, or 
up to e roaſted on a Spit between Slices of Bacon, and [gummy, commonly grow leſs than, others: be: 
de af ate with their Dripping, with the Yolks of |cauſe theſe fat Subſtances ſtop the. Pores of. the 
acon, Fes and Crumbs of Bread, ſometimes one and | Plant, and hinder the Sap from diſtributing itfelf 
eich WWſonetimes another, to produce a fine Cruſt upon | ſo readily for Nourifhment therefore in hot 
- A een. When they are ready to be ſerved up, | Countries, where the Sun cauſes much of the 
then Wd fome Mutton-Gravy, with the Juice of a] unctuous part of the Earth to enter into Plants; 
laſs lemon and fry'd Parſley, to garniſh them. Trees are often ſuffocated with their Fitneſs, ug. 
) be VEGETABLE-MUMMY, or Grafting. Wax, | leſs they be carefully bled by an Inciſion in the 
"2s Wh: Compoſition of Wax that ſerves to cover the] Bark at the foot of the Tree, whence comes the 
led erafts of Trees; to prepare it, take half a Pound | Turpentine : The Roſins differ from the Gums 

ee Wax, as much Burgundy- Pitch, and two] in this, that they have more Oil, do diffolye more 
t of WMOunces of common Turpentine, melt the whole eaſtly in Oil, and are more eaſily broken or beaten. 
and ugether in a new Earthen Pot that is glaz'd; and | Tho” the ſeveral Plants be nouriſhed by the ſame 
pro- ar it often: Suffer the Compoſition to cool at Sap, yet they have very different Qualities, becauſe 
be. iat twelve Hours, then break it into Bits, and | the diſpoſition of their Parts are not the ſame, and 


lep it in warm Water for the ſpace of half an 


| that it may the more eaſily be apply'd: You may 
ith ap a Cloth in this Compoſition and cut it into 
Ms the form of a Plaiſter, that is proper for the In- 
led, N odon or Wound of a Tree, and this will fave much 
at, WWefyour Compoſition. Make uſe of this Cloth to 
nd ver the Slit of the Tree that remains between 
i Witte two Grafts, to preſerve it from Water; wrap 
ilſo the Scion therein before you put Earth and 
tay to it; by this means you will ſecure your 
braft from Water that may injure it. Moiſten 
wr Grafts with Diſh-water, this will bring em 
Mapace, and hinder the Fruit to be ſtony or gra. 
ly, eſpecially the Bon Cretions. 
VEGETABLES, a Term uſed concerning all 
es of Plants, Roots and Trees that live in the 
„auth; from whence they deduce their Thickneſs, 
„ 1 10 and Breadth; and from whence we have 
le Terms Vegetation and Yegetative Life. Others 
tribe Yegerables to be ſuch natural Bodies as 
don and increaſe from Parts organically form'd, 
it have no proper Life nor Senſation. 
This being but a general Deſcription, we may 
frye that all Plants or Vegetables, both great 
ud ſmall, come from Seed ; in which they are 
(ur up for ſome time, as in a Matrix, until 
i ſaline humidity of the Earth has penetrated 
ud ſoftned the Skin, or the outer part of the Seed: 
enters into the Pores of the young Plant, and 
v1 it room to extend itſelf, and then it is that 
T begin to ſee its Parts diſtin, which before 
oh undiſcernable. Apple and Pear-Trees are 
4 ſhut up within their Fruit and the Frees 
* bear Stone- Fruit are contain'd in the Ker- 
ws well as the ſmalleſt Plant in its Seed. 
p...5 are chiefly nouriſhed by the Root, whoſe 
kr. re ſo difpoſed as to receive the Sap of the 
th : This Sap is exalted by che heat of the Sun, 


II 


Hour, working it about and entirely breaking it, 


conſequently becauſe there happen different Fer- 
mentations, and other Etaborations amongſt the 
ſenſible Parts: Now this diyerſity of the diſpo- 
ſition of the Pores and inſenfible Parts, is the 
Cauſe why ſome Plants require one Climate, and 
others another, why ſome require much Moiſture, 
and others little, ſome fat Earth, and others a 
ſandy or ſtony Ground: Some grow better in the 
Sun, and others in the Shade ; for this Cauſe alſo 
ſome thrive better when they are cultivated, and 
others are the worſe for it : Severat are the bet. 
ter by being near one another, and others only 
when they are at a great diſtance, See Sap. 
It's more than probable, that every Vegetable 
has ſome Vertue or other, to cure Diſeaſes ; but 
as yet we know only the uſe of ſome few ; nor 
do we know all the Vertues of any one: We are 
wholly ignorant of ſome, becauſe we have no 
occaſion to make 3 of them; and we 
uſe approved Remedies, becauſe there is leaſt 
hazard in them: But it would contribute much 
to the uſe of Phyſick, that the Vertues of Sim- 
ples were more carefully ſtudy d by Mankind. To 
this we may add here, that as commonly there 
is both more Oil and volatile Subſtance in the 
Compoſition of Yegetables, than in that of Mine- 
rals, ſo the Separation of thefe Principles in.Yege. 
tables, is much more eaſy. | 
VEGETATION, a Term in Agriculture, by 
which is meant, the Action whereby Plants and 
Trees are nouriſh'd, grow, flouriſh, and multiply 
by means of their Seeds. | 1 
| Plants do not grow as Stones do; the Increaſe 
of Plants come on per intus ſuſceptionem, as 
the Philoſophers ſay, that is, the Growth is in 
the inner Part ; when the Fuices of the Earth' be- 
ing agitated by fermentation, inſinuate themſelves 
into the Pores of the Roots, and mount up by the 
neat of the Sun into the Stem, where they unite 
*M together 
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together by Coagulation, with the internal Parts 
of the Plant; but it is otherwiſe with Stones. 

It's not altogether without ſome colour of Rea- 
ſon, that Philoſophers aſcribe an Animal Life to 
Plants; for, in t, there is much analogy be- 
tween the manner of the Nouriſhment of Plants 
and Animals; for we find, in effect, ſome organi. 
cal Parts, and ſuch as are near like to thoſe 
which we diſtover in Animals : The Fibres and 
ſmall Pipes that we daily obſerve in the Bodies 
of Plants, are, as it were, the Veins, and the nu- 
tritive Juice which we call Sap, ſtands inſtead of 
Blood, See Sap. Lis therefore the Motion of 
this Sap that makes the Plant vegetate: It is this 
parry Humour that makes the Seed bud, the 
Leaves to open, the Root and Stem to grow, 
the Buds to appear, the Branches to ſpread, the 
Flowers to open, and, finally, the Fruit and Seed 
to be form'd. 

Whether Plants of different Species are nouriſh'd 
by different nutritive Juices or not, is a Queſtion 
left to be decided by Philoſophers, tho' in the 
main it ſeems to be a Queſtion only in Name, and 
that both the Opinions come to the ſame Point ; 
be that as it will, it's more difficult to know how 
the Sap mounts even to the rops of thoſe Trees 
that are ſo tall; the moſt rational Notion is, ac- 
cording to the Sentiments of Mr. Ray, that the 
Juices mount in the manner as Water does in 
Bread, a Sponge, and a long a piece of Cloth. But 
if the Sap circulates in Plants in the ſame manner 
as the Blood does in Animals, as ſbme Philoſo- 
phers pretend to demonſtrate, it ſeems to be an 
caſter way to decide the Controverſy. 

There is not ſo much difficulty in explaining 
how the Sap and the Juices of the Earth enter 
into the Roots of the Plants; the Rain or Wa- 
terings dilute the Salts of the Earth ; thus the 
Juices are put into Motion, ſo as no more than 
the heat of the Earth is requir'd to puſh them up; 
then comes the heat of the Sun forward, which 
dilating the Pores of the Plant, opens a Paſſage 
for the Juices to mount into the Stem and the 
Branches. | 

As to what is ſaid concerning the heat of the 
Sun, it is unconteſtable; every body knows that 
its return in the Spring prepares the Plants to re- 
ceive that which is prepar'd and digeſted in the! 
Roots, and in the Earth, during the Winter : All 
thoſe who underſtand this Coction and Digeſtion 
never make a ſubterraneous Fire, concerning which 
many are in doubt, to be the efficient Cauſe thereof. 

Nevertheleſs there ſeems to be nothing more 
certain in hag than theſe ſort of Fires, 
the Volcanos, Exhalations, and Fumes of the 
Earth, the Springs we meet with on the tops of 
Mountains, Hot-Baths, Earthquakes, and the pe- 
netration of Metals and other Foffiles, demonſtrate 
to us, that there muſt be a Fire in the center of 
the Earth, which produces the ſeveral Phenomenas 
we have now mention'd. See Generation of Plants. 

VEIN of Earth, a Term uſed concerning ſome 
Parts of a Garden, whoſe produce is better or 
worſe than the reft of the Soil ; and thus they 


ſay, A good Vein of Earth, a bad Vein of Earth, &c. 
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VENISON, the Fleſh of Game, diftineyi 
into two ſorts, the High and the Low, w_ 
High-Veniſon, according to the French manner 
are comprehended, Deer, Wild. Boar, and other 
large Beaſts that are hunted ; and under the other 
Hares, Rabbets, t#c. | * 

V ENISON-PASTY, a Paſty made of Veniſon. 
Fleſh, which when it has been mortify'd or nu. 
rinated, muſt be larded with thick Slips of Racy, 
and ſeaſon'd with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg and Cloveg, 
all well beaten together; then make a brown Paſe 
with Rice- flour, as being more proper to preferye 
Meat and more portable, adding ſome Salt and x 
little Butter: when you have dreſs'd the Fa 
with pounded Lard, thin Slices of Bacon, Ray. 
leaves, and the above-mentioned ſeaſoning Tngre, 
dients, waſh it over with the Whites of Eggs and 
bake it for the ſpace of three or four Hours, A 
Hole muſt be made in the middle left it ſhould 
burſt, or the Liquor run out; but it may be ſopt 
when taken out of the Oven, and the Paſty ſet upon 
a Hurdle or Pie-Plate. You may ſerve it up either 
entire or cut into thin Slices. A Paſty may be 
made in the ſame manner with the Fleſh of x 
Wild-Boar or Koe. Buck; but it is not neceſſary you 
ſhould bake it ſo long, or ſeaſon it ſo high. S 
Veni ſon, and a Hart or Stag. 

VENICE-TREACLE, a Medicine, alſo call 
the Theriaca or Treacle of Andromachus, its Au. 
thor, who was Phyſician to the Emperor Nero: 
It's the capital Alexipharmick of all Europe, there 
being no Country wherein it is not greatly uſed, 
It is called Venice. Treacle only, becauſe there have 
been great Quantities made there, and tranſpottel 
from thence to other Parts: But it will be proper 
to advertiſe all to whom it may concern, thut 
what is ſold for it in Tin-Pots is a meer Cheat, 
and only made in London, and the Italian Bils 
printed here: But beſides, if it was true and g. 
nuine from Venice, it cannot excel our own, not 
come cheaper than what is made here, as we have 
all the Ingredients in greater plenty than they, thx 
Vipers only excepted, which is the principal thing 
that has given them a Reputation for it. 

It is indeed a very tedious and troubleſom Me. 
dicine, becauſe of the vaſt number of Ingredients 
that are in it; and as it can have but few Ve- 
tues beyond what are to be met with in M. 
date, ſome are of Opinion, that thoſe who ha 
the one, need not give themſelves the trouble d 
making the other. It's true ſome have conce! 
great things from the united efficacy of ſuch a f 
number of Ingredients ; but there are others, 
have condemn'd many Ingredients in it, either & 
uſeleſs, 6r not altogether agreeable to the on 
deſign of it; and therefore the Compoſition of! 
is given here in a compendious Form. 

ake Opium, long Pepper, Scordium pick dfton 
the Stalks, Opobalſam, Cinnamon, Myrrh, Sele 
Spikenard, Schænauth, Calamint, Indian. Leaf C. 1 
damoms, Marum Syriacum, tops of. Marjoram, * 
Calamns Aromaticus of each three Ounces, Zed 


white and black Pepper, Stachas, Cypres TP 


tine, Ginger, Celtic Nard, of each ſeven — 
Ground. Pine, Styrax, Meum, Tops of Cem 
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Cubebs;; Anni ſeeds, Fennel Seeds, and Seeds of Trea. 
de. Muſtard, Sagapenum, Caſtor, Opopanax, and 
Calbanum, of each faut Drams, a ſufficient quantity 
of old Canary to diſſolve the moiſt and diſſolvable 
lngredients, and claritied Honey, triple the weight 
ofall the dry Species. That Vipers and Squills 
may not be loſt in this, let a dozen Vipers be put 
alive into half as much Wine as is here requir'g, 
nd after ſome Weeks ſtanding very cloſely ſtopt, 
kt all be drawn over by a Retort to a drineſs, and 
what comes into the Receiver may be put into the 
Medicine; and in the other part of the Wine in- 
fuſe ix Ounces of greenSquills for ſome time, which 
preſs out hard, and reſerve this to diflolve ſome of 
the Gums in. By this Management all the Ver- 
toes of theſe two Ingredients will be much better 
ſecur d. than as order d in Troches. 

Some, in the diſpenſation of this Medicine, di- 


vide the Ingredients into ſeveral Claſſes, * yrs | 


to the ſimilitude of their Textures, thoſe of eac 
Claſs to be diflolved as the Gums, and the other 
powdered ſeparately, and afterwards mix'd; but 
ſucha trouble ſeems to be altogether needleſs. All 
the Herbs ought to be clear'd of their Stalks, and 
to be as freſh as poſſible; as alſo the Roots, from 
erery thing that is unſound or decaying, - The 
daltron, if its Colour is inſiſted on, may be pow- 
der d ſeparately, and put into the Wine drawn 
trom the Vipers. The Galbanum, Turpentine, 
e. muſt be firſt ſtrain'd, and mix'd with the 
Honey; and then the Species ſifted in leiſurely, 
mother ſtirring it all the time, that it may be 
well mix'd; and, laſt of all, the Wipe is to be 
ut in. Being thus prepar'd it m a Noble 
edicine, and cannot be exceeded by any Com- 
polition, as an Alexipharmick and a Cephalick 
for there is ſcarce any particular View, which 
any Symptom can give in either of theſe Inten- 
ons, for which there are not many Ingredients 
herein of great efficacy provided. It is a good 
Opiate, and may more ſafely be given than many 
of the plainer Opiates, in Caſes that require ſome 
Stimulus at the ſame time, with ſuch things as 
procure Indolence; becauſe ſuch alone are apt to 
ccaſion Stagnations, and other Inconveniences. 
VERDOY, a Term in Heraldry for a Bordure 
of a Coat of Arms, being charged with any kinds 
9 of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Plants, Ege. 
ERDURE, a general Term that fignities all 
the Plants, whoſe goodneſs and uſe conſiſts in 
their Leaves; as Sorrel, Parſiy, Chervil, &c. 
VERGE, a Term in the Language of Floriſts, 
lpnifying the Edge or Outſide of a Leaf; as a 
Dented Ver e. | 
VER Illex, a Name given to a Grape that 
i green, and to the Liquor that is preſs'd out of 
them : nevertheleſs, there are three ſorts of Grapes 
© which they properly give the Name of Ver- 
ce, viz. the Goyais, Farineus, and Bourdelas, 
herwiſe Je Grey; and tis from theſe three that 
commonly preſs Verjuice. 
„ Jou would learn the Secret how to keep Ver- 
IUce Grapes, as vermillion'd, and as freſh as if 
>) were growing till Eaſter, you muſt gather 
em Pretty green, about eight Days before the uſu- 
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al time of gathering, and when the Weather is 
tajr ; fo that they be dry, not Totten, nor muſty; 
then range them gently in a ſmall, Barrel; Buach 
Againſt Bunch, and when the Barrel is; full, you 
muſt Head it, and fill it thro” the with old 
Ferjuice, of the preceding Tears growth, and let 
the Barrel lie in the Cellar; and when you have 
mind to have your Verjaice, you muſt unhead the 
Barrel, and you will find it very good. 
To make Verjuice-Water 3 you muſt put to a 
Pint of Water three, Quarts of Yerjuice-Grapes, 
or elſe a Pound if it be ngt. very good; you muſt 
firſt bryjſe them in a Mortar, yet withqut pound- 
ing them, for fear the Kernels ſhould give the Li. 
hor an ill taſte; throw em afterwards into the 
ater, work em with your Hands, and then 
ſtrain; and take away the groſs Subſtance, and put 
thereto a quartern, or five Ounces of Sugar, ac- 
cording to the ſharpneſs of the Verjuice; as ſoon 
as the Sugar is melted, ſtrain the whole thro' a 
Bag, till it becomes as clear as Rock. Water; then 
let it cool and it may be dran. 
If you would have Compotes of peel'd Verjuice, 
take two Pounds of Ver juice, that is ripe enough, 
which you muſt peel; take out the Kernels at the 
Ends with a ſmall ſlick made on purpoſe, and put 
it into a Diſh or earthen Pot; and when you have 
peel'd the whole, take a Pound of clarify'd Sugar, 
which you muſt boil till it becomes feather'd, 
then throw your peed Yerjuice into it, and finiſh 
the boiling till the Syrup is made; for the Fruit 
will allay the boiling of your Sugar : Neverthe- 
leſs, you muſt, aboye all things, take care that 
your Syrup be not too much boil'd, for iti 
that caſe the Fruit will turn black and burn. The 
Compotes of Muſcat may be done in the ſame man- 
ner, | 
Comfitares of Verjujce: Lou muſt take ſome fine 
Vrrjuice in Grain, flit the Grape-ſide or croſs- 
ways, with the point of a ſmall Knife, take out 
the Kernels as much as jou can poſſible. You 
muſt, as you pick your Yerjuice, throw it into 
cold Water, to the quantity of four Pounds ; then 
take a Copper-pan or Kettle half full of Water, 
which you are to boil upon the Fire ; after which, 
take the Yerjuice out of the cold Water, and 
when you have drain'd it upon a Sieve, put it into 
the boiling Water; the Yerjuice, mult not be 
boil'd, but let it ſimper only; and as ſoon as your 
Verjzice mounts to the ſurface and ſwims, take 
it off the Fire, cover it with a Napkin, and let it 
cool, while you are preparing four Founds of Su- 
gar, which muſt be clarify d; and boil it till it is 
feather d: Next put your Verjuict to drain upon 
a Sieve, and throw it into the feather d Sugar, 
and manage it over a ſmall even Fire, ſo that it 


may aſſume a green Colour; and as ſoon as it has 
me ſo, make a good Fire, "and read] j finiſh the 
Work, or elſe it will turn black. Take care you 


do not boil the Syrup too much; becauſeit is ſub- 
jet to cand. 8 


3 4.12600 3g {5.2% 4. dt 
| If you would have yout Combture made with 
Powder Sugar, you. muſt pick your Verjuice 


without throwing it into Water, putting it into 


an earthen Pot, that you may not loſe the Juice, 
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Shiverings, and inclination to Vomit. It comes 
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that runs out in taking away the Kernel; then 
having as many Pounds of powder Sugar feady as 
you have Pounds of pick'd Yerjuice, put it in, 
and ſet It over a ſmall Fire, that it may only ſim- 
"per, and your Yerjuice will take a fine green: 
iniſh the Work readily till the Syrup is made. 
': VERTIGO, or Dizineſs in a Man's Head; a 
Indiſpoſition of the Brain, wherein all the Object 
about thoſe who are affected with it, ſeem to —. 
round, and that they themſelves do fo, tho they 
ſtand ſtil. | | 
There are two degrees of a Vertigo, one of which 
they call a Simple Vertigo; and that is, when the 
Body, and the external Objects, ſeem to turn round, 
and yet the Sight is not prejudiced; The other they 
call Scotomia, or Tenebrous Vertigo, when the Eyes 
are darkned, and, as it were, cover'd with a Cloud. 
The immediate Cauſe of the Vertigo is the whir- 
ling, or irregular Motion of the Animal Spirits, 
that are in the Brain, or only of thoſe that are in 
the Lays of the Optick Nerves. | 
The external Cauſes are the turning about of 
the Body, Drunkenneſs, faſting too long, immo. 
derate Exerciſe, the uſe of Legumes, Onions, Gar. 
tick, Radiſh, Clove, Muſtard, (cc. The Vertigo 
will ſometimes ſeize upon thoſe who look down 
from an high Place or Precipice, or fix their Eyes 
too long upon Wheels, or other things which 
move circularly, or round, | 
Some Phyſicians pretend, that the Vertigo is 
produc'd from different Cauſes, which are, the 
Brain, the Womb, the Blood, and other Humours: 
And they tell us, we may know when the Yertigo 
proceeds from the Brain, by the frequent tingling 
of the Ears, pain and heavineſs of the Head, and 
Senſe of Smelling ; not allow'd to the other Parts, 
as the Stomach, Pain at the Heart, other Pains, 


from the Womb, when ſome of theſe Indiſpoſiti- 
ons proceed from a retention of the Seed, or that 
of the Menſes: If from the Liver, Bladder, or o- 
ther Parts, it may be almoſt perceived from whence 
it proceeds. If the Cauſe is in the Blood, the 
Face'is red, the Pulſe quick at the ſides of the 
Temples, the Party ſtretches himſelf out, is ſleepy 
and floathful, he fancies he ſees every thing Took 
red, his Water is even ſo, and it is thick withal: 
If from Choler, he becomes yellow, and every 
thing he ſees appears to be fo alſo; he cannot ſleep, 
he has frequently an inclination to Vomit, and a 
bitterneſs in his Mouth, and his Water is thin and 
yellowiſh, If from Flegm, he is pale and ſtupid, 
lumpiſh and heavy-headed, ſkeps mare and 
ſoundly, ſpits much, and his Spittle one while is 
falt, and at other times not ſo; his Urine is clear 
and undigeſted, and the Vertigo Fit laſts longer 
than the others. If from Melancholy, his Face is 
clouded, and of a Lead Colour, his Head is filled 
with ſtrange Ideas, ſad and moutnfut Thoughts, 
and he is always in Fear; he is ſubject to ſharp 
Belchings, and his Water is thin and very clear. 

Perſons are more ſubject to Vertigoes in Winter | 
than in other Seaſons of the Year. - If you neg- 
left this Diſtemper, you will be in danger of fall. 


Head Ach takes du upon à Vertigo, it 

— es you u ertigo, it will cure 

but it will laſt long. 7 af; Tg 
1. Remedies for the Vertigo are theſe: Take 

1 Coriander. Seed, Nutmeg, Miſletoe of the 

Oak, and Galanga, of each two Ounces; Logg. 


Pepper, Ginger, Tormentil, and Roſemary, 


each one Ounce. Reduce the whole into Pow, 
The Doſe is two Drams Morning and Trag | 
2. The difference between Medicines for a 2 
tigo, and thoſe for an pick is this; that thoſe 
for the laſt Diſtemper ought to be ſtronger, the 
Cauſe being more ſtubborn. Our French Author 
in this Place, falling into a Deſcription of the 
Epilepſy, and the Methods of curing that Diſtem. 
per, in a manner not materially Giferent from 
what he has ſaid under that Head, we omit it, 


and refer the Reader to rhe Articles Epileph, 


and Faling-fickneſs, for his Satisfaction concerning 
them. | 


VERRY, or Fairy, in Heraldry, 
is of two ſorts ; if the Colours, -& 
which is a ſort of Chequer-work of LS 
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the ſhape of little Bells, be Argent 
and Azure, it is enough to ſay F 
Vairy alone: But if the Colours. A 
are any other, they muſt be named | 


exprefly. They engrave it thus. 


VERT, the word in Heraldry for 
a green Colour, and Vert in the N 
Blazon of the Coats of all, under the 
degree of Npble : But in Noblemens 
Coats, 'tis Tall'd Enerauld, and in 
thoſe of Kings, Venus. In Engra. YN 
ving, 'tis expreſs'd by Lines drawn 
athwart, beginning at the ſiniſter 
Corner of the Efcutcheon thus. | 
VERTILLAGE, a Term in Agriculture, ſig. 

nifying the preparing of Ground to receive its 
Seed, by ſtirring, toſſing, or turning the ſaue. 

VERVEIN, in Latin Yerbena, a Plant whoſe 
Stems grow a Foot and an half high, the ſame be- 
ing hard, angulous, and a little hairy ; the Leaves 
are oblong, and deeply indented ; the Flowers are 
ſmall, and generally of a blue Colour, and ſome. 
times white; they grow in the form of long and 
ſlender Ears of Corn; the Seeds are incloſed in 1 
Cod, which contains four of them. This Plant 
grows in uncultivated Places, as among Hedges 
in Walls, and along Highways. . 
Vervein is inciſive, and they make uſe of it in 
the Wind-Cholick. It diſſolves the Stone in the 
Kidneys and Bladder, and increaſes Nurſes Milk. 
It's good for the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, the Head. 
ach and Tooth-ach, for Ulcers in the Mouth, and 
eſpecially for cutaneous Diſtempers, as the Itch, 
Scurf, Scald-Heads, and St, Anthony's Fire: They 
uſe it by way of Bathing, or Fomentation made 
with Fumitory in Water and Vinegar. 

If you bruiſe this Plant, and apply it ae 
Side, it will give eafe in a Pleuriſy. The Ju 
of Vervein newly ſqueezed is purgative. 


Lemery found by Experience, that it evacuated \ 


ing into an Apoplexy, or Epilepſy; and if the 


Flegm. The Doſe is from three Ounces to fix. 
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Dung ; 
reit VETCH, in Latin Vicia, the French deſcribe 
a to be of two ſorts, tho? they differ very little 
Take WY from one another, one being properly call'd Vetch, 
fthe u the other the Wild -Yetch. The Veteh is a 
ong. WI Plant that has a pretty thick, ſquare Stalk, about 
„or three Foot high ; it has extended Leaves which 
der w oppofite to one another: The Flowers are 
ing, fa purple Colour, like thoſe of a Bean, and the 
vir. ds are flat, which contain Grains of a blackiſh 
hoſe WY Colour, and ſtick to its ſmall Branches. This 
the Pant they ſow in the Fields; it's ripe in Jah 
bor, nd Ag. The Country-People gather the 
the WY Fetch, Cods and all, for Provender for their Cat. 
em. e. They make no uſe of it in Phyſick, and it's 
om 10 Food for Men, becauſe it's hard of Digeſtion 
it, d bindiag; and conſequently being of ſuch a 
pſy, wture and ill-taſted, it affords but bad, groſs 
ng Nouriſhment, and is apt to produce melancholick 


ee. 

Our Authors ſay, Vetches are of ſeveral ſorts, 
but the moſt known are the Winter and Summer 
Fitch, the one ſow'd before Winter, which abides 
the extremity of it; and the other in the Spring. 
dme have diſtinguiſh'd 'em into Red, Black, and 
White ; the Red being call'd Venereum, becauſe it 
acites Venery more than the other two; and the 
Black Arietinum, from its reſemblance tb a Ram's 
Head; they add, that they are hot and dry, and 
thoſe are beſt which are large, and full, not hollow, 
t Worm eaten; and the White contrary, in a man- 
ner, to what the French ſay above of the Yetch, 
ſerve better for Meat then Phyſick, being very 
wuriſhing, apt to looſen the Belly, and to pro- 
wke Urine : But they are windy, and if eaten 
freſh, or ill boiled, beget many Superfluities in 
the Body, and are (injurious to the Reins and 
Bladder : But that the way to correct any hurt 
that may be in them, is to ſteep em in Water 
for a whole Night, arid to boil 'em with Roſe. 
mary, Sage, Garlick, and Roots of Petroſelinum, 
ar Parſley ; yet their Broth, rather than 
the Vetches themſelves, are to be uſed, with 
bid Wine mix'd therewith and Cinnamon, but 
t muſt be eaten in a ſmall quantity. 

Vetches ſow'd early and plow'd in, juſt at their 
Hooming-time, will make the Land light and 
bollow, and enrich it, eſpecially (tiff Clays; and 
tis adviſable, that thoſe who have any Vetches, 
d lay them by themſelves in ſome convenient 

ſeparate from their other Corn, or elſe 
they will be apt to foul it. | 

The Wild Vtech is a Plant which has Leaves 
like the other Vetches, but they are ſmaller and 
longer, the Stalk is ſquare, and the Flowers more 
reddiſh, from whence the Cods hang, which are 
iorter than thoſe of Peaſe, and larger than Len- 
til Cods : The Seed is black, and a little bigger 
than that of the other. This Plant grows of it 
ſelf in Hedges, and in Corn, and they ſow it in 
the Fields. It bloſſoms in May and June. The 

of the Wild Yetch is bitter, the Subſtance 
arthy, abſterſive, and aſtringent; Men cannot 
dell digeſt it, but it is good for Pigeons. If it 


Flower mixt with Hone i 
y, and ſo apply'd, will 
take away Freckles, an % 
the 8 1 75 1 wat _ n Ou 
_ VINE, in Latin Vitis, a Shrub that has a 
crooked Stem cover'd with a dark-red Bark, and 
full of Crevices, furniſh'd as it were with Hands, 
call'd by the French Pampres, and which, in our 
Language, we call young Yine-Br anches it's with 
theſe they catch hold of Props and Trees, along 
which the Vine mounts up. Its Leaves are 
green, big, large, and indented ; the Flowers are 
ſmall, conſiſting of five Leaves in a round Form, 
yellow, and of an agreeable Smell : Its Fruits are 
round or oval Berries, that grow together in 
Cluſters or Bunches ; they are green and four 
at firſt, but when they grow ripe, they aſſume ſe. 
veral Colours, and contain a Juice that is ſweet 
and agreeable. The Fruit of the Vine they call 
Grapes, and they are either, white, red, or black ; 
they alſo contain ſome Kernels in them. This 
Plant is uſually cultivated in hot and temperate 
Climates. If in the Spring, when the Sap is in 
the Vine, you cut its Tops, a great quantity o 
Liquor will run out, which is good for the 
Stone : It's good to cleanſe the Eyes, and clear 
the Sight : It's alſo ſaid to be proper, to take 
red Spots and Blotches out of the Face. 
* 7 Grapes which ripen beſt in Exland are 
\ _ Fe 2 N A 
July Grape, or early Currant of Zantoigne. 
White Sweet-Water, ſeldom fails of ripening in 
England, the coldeſt Year, upon a good Wall. 
Morrellian, a Black Sweet-Water. 
White- Muſcadint. 
Royal- Muſcad ine. 
Cor int hi an. Grape, ot 
Black- Muſcadint. 
Par ſtey-Grape. 
Griſlin-Frontiniac, 
White. Front ini ac, 
Black. Frontiniac, J | x $44: 
Muſeat of _—_— for the beſt South-Wall. 
Theſe are chiefly the Kinds we ſhould propa- 
gate, and that may be done, either by laying down 
the young Branches, as ſoon asthe Fruit is gather'd, 
or by making Plantations of Cuttings at that time, 
always minding to let a Bud or two of the Layer 
or Cuttings under Ground, for it. is from 
thoſe only that the Buds put forth; ſome have 
made Layers in March and April, which have 
been fit to tranſplant the Michaelmas following, 
and it has been praftis'd, to draw a riſing Branch 
through a Hole at the bottom of a Garden-Pot 
about Chriſtmas, and then filling the Pot with 
Earth, it has taken Root, and been cut from the 
Mother-Plant the Michaelmas following, with 
ripe Fruit growing upon it. The Vines thus 
ralsd in Pots, will hold their Fruit good till 
Chriſtmas, if they are ſhelter'd fram the Weather 
in a Green-Houſe, or ſome ſuch like Place. 
By what the moſt experienc'd and beſt J udges 
amongſt us have obſery'd, concerning the Ci the 
of Vines, the Month of Frbrnary is the be if the 


— 


Black Cluſter-Currant. 


for South-Weſt Walls. 


: For South, South-Eaſt, or 


te a little: roaſted arid | pounded, and then boil'd 
5 you do Lentils, it 1 0 
VO LI. II. 


will ſtop Vomiting. Vetch 


Weather be open, and great Care muſt be taken in 
the Removal of n that the Root be nor, 
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too dry before it be replanted, for that would 
greatly endanger it, therefore wet Moſs wrapt a- 

ut the Roots, if they are to be ſent to any re- 
mote Place, has been praftis'd with good Succeſs. 

It being the moſt common practice in England 
to plant Vines againſt a Wall, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that that Wall ſhould be full South, or but a little 
inclining to the Eaſt ; or elſe if there be a half 
round or corner in a Wall, or the back of a Brick 
Chimney, ſuch places are to be made uſe of for 
them : They will proſper well againſt a high Wall, 
but yet low ones will ſerve turn: That of a Ter- 
ras-Walk, will do very well for them, and the 
Gravel- Walk under the Wall, will mightily 
creaſe the Heat about them: Narrow 
between Windows, where other Fruit-Trees bave 
not room to ſpread, will ſerve this Plant ; above 
which it may enlarge itſelf where-ever it finds 
Room. A Vine may moreover be planted between 
every Fruit-Tree that grows againſt the hotteſt 
Walls, and it may be ſuffer'd to ſpread a little in 
the Summer into the Fruit. Tree on either ſide, e- 
ſpecially if their Fruit be early ripe, or that they 
have not been fo long ſet as to cover the Wall, 

As for Soil proper for Vines, and its Situation 
with us, our beſt Authors ſay, neither of them 
can be too dry for the Root of the Vine. One 
of them inſtances, a flouriſhing Vine growing at 
Barnwel, near Oundle in Northamptonſhire, from 
between the Joints of an old Caſtle- Wall, near 
twenty Foot high from the Ground, which pro. 
duc'd admirable ' Grapes, when well manag'd. 
Another mentions one at Cambden- Houſe, that 
produces yearly fairer Bunches of Grapes, much 
ſweeter and earlier ripe by a Fortnight at leaſt, 
than any other Vines in the Garden ; they il- 
luſtrate the Matter by Erving that the Soil of 
the Vineyards abroad, which afford the richeſt and 
beſt Wine, is either rocky or gravelly ; that the 
Chianti Vine in Italy, grows upon a high Ground 
in a rocky Soil, like that we make Lime of; and 
that the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines are the growth of 
Mountains, which will hardly produce any other 
Plant, they are ſo dry; from whence they con- 
clude, that chalky Hills, if well expoſed to the 
Sun, are very proper for the production of Wines; 
and ſo alſo hot gravelly Grounds which lye dry 
and warm, will produce better Grapes than any 
of the rich Soils prepar'd with Horſe-dung : But 
that in a Garden, w either of theſe Soils are 
wanting, the Rubbiſh. of ſome old Building will 
very well ſupply the defect, if it be well ſifted 
and mix'd, about one third, with the Earth about 
the Roots of the Vines. 
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ſington that ſprouted in the beginning of Meg 


and continued from that time to ſhoot vi 

all the Summer, tho' with little r 
heat of the Sun, and grew in a ſtiff wet Cr 
the Grapes ripening much ſooner than any _ 
of the ſame kind: The other at a Pot- Houſe in 
Fulham, where the Soil is ſandy, and the expoſ | 
the ſame, being planted againſt an Oven, kept > 


. 


ftantly hot for baking Earthen Pot F 

began to Bud about January, and to eq ri 7 
Grapes in June, by the help of a Glaſs-Frame tu fir 
cover it in ſevere Weather. So that if you ſhoulg 
plant a Vine againſt the Back of a Chimney, Vi. 


* Wood TE ire is 
as to warm the Bricks, it will by that 
ſprout early, and have early ripe Fruit. "I 
Suppoſing then that a Vine is by this meang, 
brought to ſhoot or bloſſom earlier than uſual, 
Perſons muſt not run away with the common 
Opinion, that the expoſing the Bloflom or Joung 
Fruit immediately to the Sun, will be a mean; 
of haſtning its Maturity, or making it large, as 
ſome do, by pulling off the Leaves from abour 
it ; for that rather retards the Ripening, by 
contracting the outward Skin of the Fruit fl 
much, that it cannot receive the Nutriment it 
ought, and would otherwiſe admit of : Shade 
always contributes to the growth of Plants and 
Fruits, and the heat of the Sun is chiefly requi. 
lite for ripening the Fruit; and therefore the 
young Fruit muſt remain ſhelter'd with its 
Leaves, till it be at full growth, and then you 
may begin to lay it open to the Sun for ripening, 
It's the common practice of our Gardiners, to 
prune their Vines in December, which Seaſon they 
hold to be much better than in Jaruary and R. 
bruary ; for the Vines pruned in thoſe Months are 
apt to bleed away too much of their Streogth : 
hey generally leave four Buds or Eyes, upon 
every prun'd Branch, whether they are ſtrong or 
weak ; but certainly the beſt way is to prune 
the Vines as ſoon as your Fruit is gather d, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength or thickneſs of the Branch 
left growing; a due length muſt be allow, if 
very ſtrong one, about a Yard, and thoſe of les 
vigour, muſt be prun d ſhorter ia proportion. 
The May after this pruning, the Vines muſt be 
look'd over again, and disburthen'd of the ſmall 
weak Shoots, rather by breaking them off than 
cutting; and ſuch Shoots as then have Fruit in. 
pearing upon them muſt be top'd, fo as to lente 
a ſufficient number of Buds above the Fruit on 
every Branch, obſerving always not to prune nearet 
to the Fruit than three or four Buds. 


conſtantly kept, s 


Beſides a good Wall, warm expoſure, and other 
things before-mention'd, as neceflary for the ripen. 
ing of Grapes, ſome other ways have been thought 
of, for the expediting the budding out of Vines, 
and making 'em blofſom earlier than uſual, that 
they may haſten the growth and ripening of the 
Fruit, while we enjoy the Summer-Sun : A good 


Author gives us an Inſtance of two Vines that grown about the beginning of Auguſt, and then ® 


were made to ſhoot near two Months ſoaner than 


Nature would of her ſelf have given them Mo. the 
tion; one planted againſt a Baker's Oven at Ken. not be left too naked of Leaves, leſt it receire it 
| | | jur 


The Vines in Fane muſt be examin'd a third 
time, and the barren Branches, which will then be 
ſhot to a great length, ſhould be prun'd to ſuch 
lengths as anſwer to their Vigour, or elſe take 
quite away, if they are not wanted to furniſh ſome 
Vacancy on the Wall. 

The Grapes of the forward Kinds will be ful 


fourth pruning may be given, in order to exp! 
Fruit to the Sun for ripening ; but yet let it 
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ury from the cold Dews, which begin to fall the 
latter end of the Month. | 

la the Summer prunings of Vines, due regard 
wht to be had to the number of Branches, which 
the Wall will require to be laid in the Water, to 
ſupply the place of old Wood, which ſhould then 
t taken away; for it is a certain Rule, that no 
Branches of the Vine bear Fruit, but ſuch as are 
the produce of the laſt Tear; and thoſe, if they 
re diſcreetly manag'd, ſeldom or never fail to 
rniſh Fruit in abundance. 1 15 

Thus much concerning the management of 
Vines againſt Walls, Wc. amongſt us; it may not 
e improper to give ſome Hints, concerning the 
Way we may order them in Vineyards, for the 
making of Wine, which ſome ſay, they are ſatis- 
fed, may turn to as good an Account in Exgland, as 
they are known to do in many Parts of Germany. 

Ifa Vine will proſper upon a Chalk, as it cer- 
kinly will, the Expence would be but trifling to 
ant an Acre of ſuch Ground with Vines, in fome 
rell diſpoſed place, on the declivity of an Hill: 
The annual Income of ſuch Land, can ſcarcely 


by WY ©: one Shilling, if it be ſtrictly Chalk; and the 
ſo WY Vines may be raifed with very little trouble; 
it en for the Charge of planting, a Week's Work 
ide br a Man, would more than do it, ſeeing there is 
nd WM 1oneceflity of manuring the Ground: The whole 
ui. Wi Expence before they begin to bear Fruit, which 
the WH would be the third or fourth Year after planting, 
its WT could hardly amount to twenty Shillings. 

jou The better to ſucceed in ſuch a ſort of Plantati. 
0g. s ia the firſt place, plant only the forward Kinds 
to Wed Grapes, which have been often enough experi- 
hey WW aced, to ripen in open Borders, without the help 
Fe: ea Wall: Secondly, the Chalk-Hill which is fup- 
are . to be planted with Vines, will certainly re- 
ch: 2s much Heat upon the Fruit, as any Wall 
n vhatſoever ; and every one knows, that the Cold 
or Wi thoſe Parts of Germany, where the Rheniſh Wines 
ne ur made, is much more intenſe than what we feel 
ac. WW Elan; fo that fince we need not be appre- 
ch ate of too much cold in our Country in the 
fa WH Vinter, and may reaſonably expect as much, if 
eſs it more warmth in Summer, aur Vineyards may 


ertainly afford us as good Wine, as what we re- 
We from the Rhexe, and fone Places in France, 
ud conſequently turn to account. | 
The Rheniſh Wines, when they are newly made, 
i ſo four, that they are not fit to drink, but 
ter ſome Years ſtanding, afford that incompara- 
le Liquor call'd 0/d Hock; and, on the contrary, 
ilxter Liquors arc apt to turn ſonr in keeping; 
Mich is an Argument to prove, that a continued | 
on, and Alteration of State of every created 
Atom, is requiſite to fupport the Frame of Na-| 
7; the Sweet when it prevails in any Liquor, 
dot without the Sour ſubſiſting in it, the ky 
4 not power to appear till its oppoſite begins 
decline 3 and ſo the Sour is not without the 


* ent of Sweet, tho it cannot be diſcerned 


LHilts, and thoſe that are accounted the moſt 


— time of Ripeneſs approaches. Again, As our 


it is obſervable; that ſeveral Vin ards in our 
Country, planted with the ſame fort of Vines, 
produce very different Wines; thoſe on the tops 
of Hills much ſtronger and better, than thoſe 
which lie lower: Inſomuch, that a Cask of 
Mountain Wine, will fell for much more than 
that growing in the Valley; and the firongeſt 
Wines are always the produce of the higheſt Moun. 


tains. 

Now to plant a Vineyard, let the place where 
each Vine is to ſtand, be opened and 3 be- 
fore any of the Plants are taken out of the Nur. 
ſery ; let em ſtand a Yard aſunder in Lines; and 
the moſt proper Seaſon for their planting, -is in 
the firſt open Weather in Fbruary. It's uſual to 
prune thoſe Vines according to their Strength, 
the September before tranſplanting, leaving no 
more than four Buds on the ſtrongeſt, and then they 
will require no other Care the firſt Summer, but 
to keep em clear from Weeds. Abaut the end of 
September after planting, ſhorten the Shoots of 
that Summer, according to their Strength, 40d | 
the Summer following, the ſtrongeſt of them wi 
begin to ſhew a little Fruit; This ſecond Year 
the breaking off the ſmall Shoots, and ſuperfluous 
Branches ſhould be carefully done in May and June, 
and two or three Shoots only maintain d on each 
Vine, r to its Strength, and thoſe not to 
be ſhortned till the September following ; thoſe 
ſhould be days wy by Poles, that they may not 
run clofe to the Ground, but about a Foot above 
it, left too much wet ſpoil and rot the Fruit ; for 
the nearer the Ground, the Grapes grow, if they 
do not touch it, the riper and ſweeter they will 
be, and the ſtronger the Wine. In ſhort, Con- 
tinue this Method from time to time, to preſerve, 
young ſtrong Shoots every Year to bear the fol- 
lowing Summer, in proportion to the ſtrength of 
every Vine, cutting away all the old ones, which, 
were they to remain, would only rob the Plants 
of their ſtrength. . 

Your Vineyard, with this management, will 
produce good ſtore of Grapes, in fiveor ſix Years 
after planting; and if the Owner ſhould be then 
diſpoſed to try what Wine they will yield, let 
him gather the Fruit in dry Weather, if 
when they are full ripe; put em into the Fat, an 
be pleafed to follow the Direction fer down for 
making of Wine, However, it may. be obferv'd 
here, that the Wine is ſtrenger or weaker accord- 
ing to the management of the Vines 3 for thaſe 
Vines that have their liberty to run up into tall. 
Trees, and are never prun'd, afford. the ſmalleſt. 
Wines; but others, which are kept prumd, and 
have their Branches tied ta Stakes, about four 
Foot bigh, make ſtronger Wine than the former: 
But the ſtrongeſt of all is, of thoſe which. gro- 
near the 9 — 1 Aud * 2 
ſometime, after Gathering, hung up to; drr for 
three or four Days, before they ate preſſed, which, 
they fay, enhales the watry Parts. 


VINE-DRESSER; a Peaſant. whoſe Buſineſs 


a Mountains in Zeglund, art very proper to 
a Vines upon, and the higher the better; for 


it is to cultivate Vineyards, Whether they be his 
own, or rented: of another. - 7 h 
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VINE-FRETTER, a little Animal of a dark- 


green Colour, which during the Months of May 


and June, makes 2 havock among the young 
Shoots of Fruit. Trees, by cutting off half their 
Ends; ſo that theſe Extremities coming to periſh, 
it will by this means hinder the young Shoots to 
grow as long as they would otherwiſe do. See 
Diſeaſes of Trees. | 

VINEGAR, an acid Liquor commonly made 


of Wine; its naturally made when the Wine be. 


gins to grow old, or they ſuffer it to evaporate: 
This happens by a diſſolution of its Parts, which 
become eager, eſpecially if the Wine has been ex- 
pos'd in a hot place. Wine that is drawn off tine, 
will grow ſour as well as that which is in the Cask, 
tho' not ſo readily: The Tartar of it which ſticks to 
the ſides of the Cask or the Lees at the bottom; 
very much contribute to change Wine into Vinegar. 

There are two ſorts of Yinegar, the Red which 
is made of Red-Wine; and the White, made of 
White-Wine. | 

Some People are not content with this natural 
Vinegar, but make it ſtronger by adding ſome In- 
gredients to it: and for want of Wine, make it 
of ſome Juices drawn from Fruits. Laſtly, Some 
are for having Vinegar that is readily made, or 
which may be eaſily tranſported without danger 
of ſpoiling : We proceed now to the different 
Ways of making Vinegar. 

Take ſome decay'd Wine and boil it, take off all 
the Scum as it riſes in the boiling, keep it on the 
Fire till two thirds are conſum'd, then put it into 
a Veſſel wherein there has been ſome Vinegar, add 
ſome Chervil to it, and let the Veſſel be well 
cover'd, ſo that no Air comes to it, and in a 


ſhort time it will become good and ſtrong Vine. 
gar. 


To make ſtrong Vinegar, dry the Mother of 
Grapes for the ſpace of two Days, then pur it 
into ſome Muſt, adding thereto a little of the 
Verjuice of Grapes, you will have ſtrong Vinegar, 
which you may uſe ſeven Days after : You will 
have it ſtill the ſtronger if you add a little Pelli- 
tory to it. Moreover, if you would make a Vi. 


negar, that is good for Digeſtion and for Health, 


take eight Drams of Squills, and two Setiers of 
Vinegar, put the whole together into a Cask, add 
to it ſome Pepper, Mint, and J uniper-Berries, and 
you may then uſe it. | 

| Boil upon the Fire a fourth or fifth part of your 
Vinegar, and then put it to the other, expoſe it to 
the Sun for the ſpace of eight Days, and it will 
be ſour enough. Finally, the old Roots of 
Couch-Graſs, Alicant or Frail-Raiſins, Leaves of 
the wild Pear-Tree, the Roots of Brambles, burnt 
Nuts, Live-Coal, the Decoction of Chich-Peaſe, 
and hot Crab or Tortoiſe-ſhell: either of theſe 
things put into Vinegar, will make it ſtrong, 

To have ſtrong Vinegar made in a ſhort time, 
put into. that you have by you, ſome pieces of 
new Barley-Bread, and in two Days time it will 
be ſtrong enough. $156 (6h 

Some affirm, That if you put ſome Salt mixt 
with Pepper into Wine, it will grow preſently 
ſour ; and ſtill the more, if you plunge into the 


Veſſel, once or twice, a piece of hot Steel 
Radiſh, green Medlars, Cornil-Berries, Mule . 
or Plumbs, it will do it; ſo will Pinks or Gilly 
92 3 = into Wine, a 
r. Chomell ſays, you may make 7 
Cyder: Take ſome Cyder, o the Juice body 
out of Pears, or wild unripe Apples, which you 
muſt put into a Veſſel, or tie it in a Rag, and let 
it hang in the Lees of Wine, and the Juice by this 
means will change into very ſharp Vinegar: It 
will be of uſe to add thereto ſome Fepper, Ginger 
and ſome other ſharp Aromaticks, to promote the 
Fermentation, and the better to dilute the Tartar, 
Our own Authors ſay, That Vinegar may be 
drawn from the meaneſt Cyder ; to which Pur. 
poſe the Cyder muſt be drawn off as fine as may 
be, into another Veſſel, and a ſmall quantity of 
the Muſt or Pouz of Apples muſt be added there. 
to: If there is a conveniency, let it be put into 
the Sun, and at a Week or nine Days end it may be 
drawn off: Now if this be deſign'd, a Cask of Muſt 
or Pouz mult be kept in a dry place, till there is oc. 
caſion to uſe it; and let none of it be uſed that 
ſmells muſty, f 
But a common way with us is, to take a mid. 
ling ſort of Beer, indifferently well hoop'd, into 
which, when it has work'd well and is grown fine, 
put ſome Rape, or Husks of Grapes, uſually 
brought home for that purpoſe : Maſh em toge. 
ther in a Tub, then letting the Rape ſettle, draw 
off the liquid Part, put it into a Cask and ſet it in 
the Sun as hot as may be, the Bung being only 
cover'd with a Tile or Slate. ſtone, and in about 
thirty or forty Days it will be curious Yinegs, 
and may be uſed as well as that made of Wine, 
if it be refin'd and kept from muſting. 
Another very much approv'd way with us, is 
to allow to every Gallon of Spring. water, three 
pounds of Malaga Raiſins, which put into an 
Earthen Jarr, and place em where they may have 
the hotteſt Sun, from May to Michaelmas, then 
preſſing them well, tunn up the Liquor in a ver 
ſtrong Iron hoop'd Veſſel to prevent its burſting. 
It will appear very thick and muddy when newly 
preſs'd, but will refine in the Veſſel, and be 28 
clear as Wine. Thus let it remain untouch d for 
three Months before it be drawn off, and it will 
prove excellent Vinegar. | 
It muſt be noted, that in order to preferve the 
Acidity of all ſorts of Vinegar, there is nothing 
better than to put a Stick of red Willow throug 
the Bung into the Veſſel. : 
Vinegar wherein ſmall Shot has been long ſteep'd, 
and afterwards mixt with the Water where ! 
Farriers and Smiths extinguiſh red-hot Iron, and 
then drank, will according to Mr. Chomel, ext. 
guiſh the Flame of Concupiſcence, | 
Our Country People in England make Ying 
of their melee Ale, by ſetting it in the dun 
till it ſours, and then they call it A 
that is not ſo good as what is made from Wins, 
or dry'd Grapes. 
Vinegar is Medicinal, being cooling and 8%: 
ful to the Stomach: It will ſo much aſtringe © 


| ; in Food, 
Fibres of the whole Body, if taken 1 eicinal 
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edicinally in any conſiderable quantity, as to 
0 out what is near the Surface, and occaſion 
eweat. Some have entertain d a good Opinion of 
irs reſiſtance of Poiſon, and being therefore good 
all contagious and epidemical Fevers; for which 
reaſon it is preſcribed in a large quantity in the 

us Theriacalis of the College of Phyſicians. 
People aſed it with much Succeſs in the time of 
de great Plague: And there are many Inſtances 
v be met with of ſuch a Deſtroyer being prevent. 
g, or thrown off by profuſe Sweats, which have 
een procured by wrapping the Patient up in a 
tet wet with Vinegar, which cannot but be an 
"fallible way of procuring Sweat. 

Finegar is ſometimes diſtiled; and principally 
iſed in other Medicinal Preparations, for Diſſo- 
lation and Precipitation. They likewiſe make a 
hirit of Vinegar, which is much more penetrating 
than the former, and will perform any Operation 
with more force, and in much leſs quantity; but 
ting ſeldom made, we wave it. But the Vinegar 
of Roſes being us'd to embrocate the Head and 
Temples, in ſome kinds of the Head-ach, in which 
it frequently does great Service, it will be proper 
to give the Compoſition of it here. 

ake one Pound of red Roſe-Buds dry'd with 
the white, cut off as for making the Conſerve, and 
infuſe them in twelve Pounds of the beſt White- 
Wine Vinegar, for forty or fifty Days, then preſs 
out the Roſes and keep the Vinegar for uſe. 

Vinegar of Rue being a very good Medicine muſt 
not be omitted; and therefore infuſe the Leaves 
of Rue and Hordium, or Water-Germander pick'd 
from the thick Stalks, of each three handfuls; 
ſuniper-Berries and Angelica-Roots, of each two 
Ounces; Zedoary and Sevil Orange-peels, an Ounce 
of each, in eight Pounds of the belt Viuegar; let 
them digeſt a Month, and then preſſing the Vine. 
gar from the Ingredients, keep it for uſe. 

This is ſo eaſily made by any private Family, 
and is ſo good a Medicine to procure Sweat upon 
any threatnings of a Fever, or upon a Surfeit, that 
we reckon it good Oeconomy in them to make 
and keep it by them. It may be given from half 
a Spoonful to two or three, in any convenient 
warm Liquor ; and if the Patient is kept warm 
with Cloaths, it cannot fail of raiſing a Sweat; 
and is the beſt Succedaneum to Treacle-Water in 
the World, where that cannot be had, for a ſud. 
den occaſion. | 

VINOUS-HYDROMEL; Honey difſolv'd in 
Water, and made Vinous by Fermentation ; for 
which take twenty Pounds of fine white Honey, 
of a good Conſiſtence, newly taken from the Hive, 
and of an agreeble Taſte ; put it into a large Cop- 
per. Pan, tinned over, and pour upon it ſixty Pound 
of Water, and let the Mixture boil ſoftly upon 

e Fire, and skim it now and then till it be di. 
Miniſh'd to about one half of the Water, or till 
a entire Egg, with its Shell, can ſwim upon it; 
{train it afterwards thro a new Searce or Sieve, in 

to ſeparate any Impurities which may be 
in, and you will have a ſimple and clear Hy- 
drome], and of a good and agreeable Taſte, proper 
Diſtempers of the Breaſt or Stomach. 
VOLL. II. 


Get a ſmall Barrel, of freſh Wood, which m 
contain forty Pints of Liquor, and has a hoe 
Bung-hole above, waſh it often within, firſt with 
very hot Water,and afterwards with White- Wine, 
in order to take 2 ſmell of the Wood, which 
the Staves of the Barrel have retain'd ; fill the 
Barrel with ſimple Hydromel ſcalding hot, and it 
will contain about one half; ſtop the Bung-hole 
ſoftly above, or apply barely a piece of Linnen, 
to hinder the falling of Filth into it; place it in 
a Chimney-corner, where a ſmall Fire muſt be 
kept Day and Night, and let it ſtand in a Stove ; 
and put the other half of the ſimple Hydrome! 
into Glaſs-Bottles, which muſt be ſtopt as well as 
the Barrel, and hang the ſame with Pack-thread 
againſt a Wall, that it may receive a gentle Heat; 
and eight Days after, you will perceive that the 
Hydromel of the Barrel will ferment, and a Scum 
riſe to the Bung-hole, part of which muſt be 
thrown away, to make room in the Barrel, which 
muſt then be fill'd up with the Hydromel of the 


Bottles, in ſuch a manner, that all the Scum or 


Froth may diſperſe and come forth ; let the Fer. 
mentation of the Liquor be continued, and care 
taken to fill the Barrel every Evening with the 
Hydromel of the Bottles: Let this Fermentation 
laſt fix Weeks, or till the Hydromel, or Liquor, 
has attained a ſufficient vinous Taſte : Then take 
the Barrel from the Chimney, or the Stove, and 
after having ſtopt the Hole with a dry and pro- 
per piece of Linnen, carry the Barrel to the Cellar, 
and fill it, from time to time, with the Hydromel 
which is left in the Bottles, which will become 
almoſt as vinous as that which is in the Barrel : 
W hen you find that it diminiſhes no more, then 
ſtop the Barrel exactly, and let the Hydromel not 
be ſtirred a whole Winter. Put it afterwards into 
Bottles, which muſt be well ſtopt, by which 
means it will be like Syrup, and its Conſiſtence 
and Taſte will reſemble that of Wine. There 
will remain at the bottom of the Barrel a ſmall 
quantity of Lees, far more liquid than that of 
Wine, and of a brown colour. | 
Vinous Hydromel fortifies the Stomach, exhi. 
lerates the Heart: Its good for windy Cholick, 
helps Breathing, and reſiſts ill Air. The Doſe is 
half a Glaſs : But it is uſed more for drinking 
than for Medicine. a Fa 
Moſt of the Yinous Hydromel is prepar'd and 
ripen'd in cold Climates, as in our own Country, 
Holand, Sweden, and Denmark: And a good Oe- 
conomiſt may make his Liquor in ſome meaſure . 
to ſupply the ſcarcity of Wine, and if it is well 
made, it comes not ſhort of the ſtrength of Spanſb 
Wine, and is of a more agreeable Taſte, It may 
be drank as Spaniſh Wine, and if taken to exceſs, 
will fuddle as well as it. us 3.4 | 
VINEGAR of Rue, a Medicine for Horſes : 
To prepare which, take Leaves of Rue, and Wa- 
ter-Germander, pick d clean from their thick 
Stalks, of each three handfuls; Juniper-Berries and 
Angelica-Roots, of each two Ounces ; Zedoa- 
ry, and Sevi! Orange-Peels, of each an Ounce; 
let them digeſt a whole Month in eight Pints of 
the beſt White Wine FEE, after which ** 
| 6. 
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This is certainly a very good Medicine, and may 
be given in the beginning of any Cold or Surfers, 
to the quantity of half a Pint mixed with any 
warm Liquor, with an Ounce of Venice-Treacle 
in it, and it will hardly miſs promoting Sweat, 
if the Horſe be cloathed warm, | 

Mr. Gibſon does the more readily recommend 
this Medicine, from an Qbſervation he once made, 
of a Horſes falling into a plentiful Sweat upon 


having a Horn-ull, or two, of Vinegar given him, 


to ſtop bleeding at the Noſe. And he is of Opi- 
nion, «thoſe Compoſitions that have a good quan- 
tity of Acid in them will more effectually anſwer 
* End, than any other, except thoſe of Cam- 
phire, | 
VINEGAR-WATER. See Water. 

VINE-SLIPS, catled by the French Creſſets, a 
Word uſed concerningtheBranches of Vines which 
are prun'd in ſuch a manner, that bur little of the 
Wood of the preceding Year remains: Theſe Slips 
being put into the Ground will eaſily take Root. 
They uſe alſo the ſame Word in reſpect of prun'd 
Fig-Trees, when nothing remains on the Stock but 
a little of the Wood of the preceding Year. 

VINE (Wild) in Latin Labruſca, or Vitis Sil. 
veſtris, a Plant that ſhoots forth long Twigs like 
the Vine, that are rough and hard, and having 
a Park that is chinked or creviced ; the Leaves 
reſemble thoſe of Morel, tho' they are larger and 
longer : The Fruit grows in ſmall Cluſters, which 
being ripe, turns red; and the Seeds are round, 
and have an ill ſmell : The Root is hairy. The 
Bark of the Branches is very bitter at firſt when 
you chew it, but it becomes afterwards ſweet ; 
hence they call it a Bitter-Sweet. 

This Plant grows in Hedges and amongſt Buſhes, 
bloſſoms in May and June, and the Fruit is ripe 
in the Month of September. 

The Grapes of the Wild Vine are aſtringent; the 
Root being boil'd in Water, and drank in two 
Glaſſes of Wine, mix'd with Sea-Water, is good 
againſt the Dropſy. Ladies make uſe of the Seeds 
to beautify their Faces, to take out Freckles and 

Spots, and to make the Hair ſhed, 
VINTAGE, the gathering of Grapes, or the 
time when they are gathered to make Wine af 'em. 
The Word is alſo us'd to ſignify the Grapes and 
the Wine that are in the Vat. When Vintage 
time draws near, care muſt be taken to examine. 
the Vats, to provide well-hoop'd Casks, and to 
have Tubs to carry the Muſt, as well as to ſee 
that your Preſs be good: You muſt alſo provide 
Paniers, Dreſſers, Vine-Knives, Shovels and Rakes. 
Finally, Care muſt be taken to cleanſe the Cellars 
and Vaults, and to keep 'em neat. | 

The moſt certain Rule that can be given, as to 
the time of Vintage, is when Grapes are ripe, 
which ſometimes happens in November, and ſome- 
timer in Ot#ober, according to the difference of 
Countries and Climates where the Vineyards are. 
To judge of the Ripeneſs of Grape, you are to 
ſee whether it has attain'd to the Colour which 
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the Vinegar from the Ingredients, and keep it for 


may likewiſe judge of it by your Taſte, 
find the Juice is ſweet, and has a pleaſant Ia h 


to gather your Grapes; and t 
done, if poſſible, when the Weather is fair; þy 
if the Seaſon ſhould be irregular and liable to fn 
quent Rains, you muſt not, for all that, neglelt 


to gather them in the beſt manner you can. 


It ſometimes happens in the time of Vintage, 
tho? it be fair Weather enough, that thick Fogg, 
or Miſts, will riſe in the Morning, which comi 
to-fall, wet the Grape pretty much, in which cue 
you muſt wait till the Sun appears, and has dry4 
up all the Moiſture; for ifthis great Humidity ſhould 
be mix'd with the Juice of theGrapes in the Casks 
it muſt neceſſary leſſen the Goodneſs of the Wine 

It's the Cuſtom of ſome Countries to gather the 
Black Grapes ſeparately from the White, in order 
to make Wine of them; and in others to mix em 
together, 

Thoſe who are intent upon having good Wine, 
ever avoid the mixing of good Grapes with thoſe 
that are bad, or of little value, and always recom. 
mend the ſetting of thoſe apart by themſelves in 
order to make common Wine for Servants to drink, 
They alſo obſerve, eſpecially in hot Years, and in 
reſpect to Grapes of which they make Red Wine, 
as ſoon as they are put, Basket after Basket, 
into the Veſſel which is placed at the foot of the 
Vine, to tread *em, and then with their Hands to 
take off the Traſh as much as they can; you can. 
not imagine how much this little Aſſiduity contri- 
butes to the quality of the Wine, which ſhould 
reſt a little in the Vat, in order to take Colour. 
uk Country has its faſhion; in fome they tread 
the Grapes in Veflels which are carry'd to the 
Vineyards before the Grapes are brought to the 
Houſe and in others they carry 'em thither be- 
fore they are trodden or bruiſed. 
VIOLET, in Latin Viola, in Greek is 7% from 
%v, a Way, becauſe it is a Flower that grows in 
places where we walk. There are fingle and 
double Violets: Mr. Chome# particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes them into two ſorts, vez. the Sea- Violet, 
or our Lady-Glove, and March Violets : The firſt 
has long, broad, rough, blackiſh and hairy Leaves; 
the Stem is round, ſtrait, branch'd and cover d 
with a kind of Hair; the Flowers grow on the 
top of the Branches, they are longiſh, hollow, 
round, and indented at the Edges, and of a blue. 
red Colour; there are thoſe alſo that bear White 
Flowers. Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by certain 
ſmall hairy Heads, which hang downwards, where 
in is encloſed a ſinall, yet bluiſh Seed. This 
Plant grows in Woods and upon Mountains, in 
ſhady and ſtony places: Its Root is long, thick, 
why is and of - 2 taſte: It bloſſoms 
egrees, in 7uly and Auguſt. : 
The Root of Fed Violet colin and aſtringent j 
it's eaten in Sallad; it's good for Ulcers, an 


the Diſcaſes of the Throat and Neck; and hence 
it is, that it has had the Name of Trache/1um 


Cervicaria. ] = 
The March. Violet ſhoots out from its R 


is natural to it, whether Red, Black, or White: You| 


on the 
Edges, 


tufts of Leaves almoſt round, indented 


When you find things thus, =_ — 80 about 
is Work is to be 
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pages, and of a beautiful Green: In the midſt of 
theſe Leaves grow the Flowers, conſiſting of ſeve- 
al irregular Lips, ſhap'd like a Butterfly, of 
which the two uppermoſt reſemble a Standard; 
thoſe on the fide are like Wings, and the two 
wermoſt are form'd like a little Bark : In the 
Cap of this Flower grows a Chive, which in time 
comes triangular Fruit, opening into three Parts, 
{ill of ſeveral round Seeds. 
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Sugar, which you muſt ſtir well, and put em into 
Moulds; and manage em as you do Orange- 
Flowers. | 
VIPER, a ſmall Serpent whoſe biting is very 
venemous, and for which many Remedies, both 
external and internal are preſcribed : Now a very 
learned Phyſician having inquired into the many 
ways of curing the Yiperine Poiſon, which is in 
jected upon a Bite of that Animal, tells us, that 


ohich are ſplit in pieces; it delights in ſhady 
places, for which Reaſon we ſet it in ſuch Parts 
if the Garden, as are leaſt expoſed to the Sun : 
That which is raiſed is uſually the Double Violet, 
the Single being not though worth the Gardiner's 


This Plant is uſually multiply'd by its rag 


the Viper. Catebers have a Remedy far beyond all 
others, and in which they place ſo great Confidence, 
as to be no more afraid of a Bite than of a com- 
mon puncture; for they immediately eure them- 
ſelves with the Fat of the Viper, which they va- 
tne, in ſuch” Caſes, as a Specifick, as he diſcover'd 
upon the ſtricteſt enquiry 3 but to convince him- 


Care: It grows in any fort of Ground, upon the 
Edges of the Borders in little Gardens. hen it 
Blows, the Flower is agreeable both to the Eye 


ſelf further of the Truth, in ſo important a Point 
to Mankind, he enraged a Viper to bite a youn 


nd Smell. To make it thrive, it muſt be replant- Dog by the Noſe; both the Teeth « were ſtruck 
d every three Years, and kept clear from Weeds, | deep in, he howled bitterly, and the part began 


which is all the trouble this Plant requires at our 
hands. Chome ! ſays, it will grow better, and 
field finer Flowers, if tranſplanted every Year, 
nd that if we would have it blofſom and flouriſh 
ill the Year round, you muſt cut off its Head 
ben it is ready to yield Seed. The Method he 
rreſcribes to have Violet-Flowers of all Colours, is 
to take Seeds of ſeveral ſorts of Colours, and mix. 
ing them together, let them be wrapt in a piece 
of Linnen that has been uſed, and put em into 
Erth prepared for them, and they will anſwer 
jour purpoſe. : | 

March.Violet is of a laxative Nature, and in 
Phyſick is made uſe of in Syrups, Julips, Con. 
ſerves, Vinegars, and Oils: It's good for all ſorts 
of Inflammations ; above all, for Epileptick In. 
ants, or thoſe that have burning Fevers; it eau- 
ks Sleep, eaſes hot Pains, purges Melancholy, re- 
leres diforders in the Breaſt and Throat: If you 
ike three or four Spoonfuls of laxative Syrup of 
Violets, it allays Fevers, looſens the Body, ſtrength. 
as the Heart, eaſes Pains in the Side, and is 
mod for all Diſtempers, that proceed from too 
nuch Heat. The yellow part that is in the 
midſt of the Violet, being boiled in Water and 


| 


dank, is a Sovereign Remedy againſt the Falling-| ] 


dekneſs in Infants, and the Quinſy: Two Drams 
the Powder of Violet, gently purges the Body. 
The Flowers of March. Violet apply'd to the 
Head, eaſes the Head-ach, and promotes Reſt : If 
Perſon happens to receive a Blow upon the 
Head, and no other Inconveniency by it than be- 
ng ſtunn'd, let him preſently drink of the Juice 
f Violet. Flowers pounded, and continue it for 
ſome time, he'll find the benefit of it. 
0 make a Conſerve of Violets, you muſt take 
* quarter of a pound of the Flowers of Violets 
Rell pick d, pound 'em in a Mortar, and wet em 
"th boiling Water as you pound em; then ſtrain 


to ſwell ; but upon application of ſome of the Ax- 
ung ia, which was ready at hand, he was very well 
the next Day: But becauſe ſome Gentlemen, who 
ſaw the Experiment, were apt to impute the Cure 
rather to the s Spittle, than to the vertue of 
the Fat, he cauſed the Dog to be bit again in the 
Tongue; upon which, forbearing the uſe of this 
Remedy, he died within four or five Hours after. 
Lhe ſame Experiment was made another time with 
the like Succeſs ; which the Doctor aſcrib'd to the 
clammy and viſcid part of the Fat, tho? withal it 
was more penetrating and attractive than other 
oily Subſtances. | o 
VIPER. GRASS, an Herb that is excellently 
good againſt the Palpitation of the Heart, Faint- 
neſs, and Obſtruftions of the Bowels; as alſo a 
very ſweet and pleaſant Sallad, if laid to ſoak out 
the Bitterneſs, and then peel'd: It may be eaten 
raw condited, but it is beſt of all tew'd with Mar. 
row, Spice, Wine, (gc. fliced or whole: You 
may likewiſe bake,. fry, or boil it; and there is 
hardly a more excellent Root growing. 
VIRGIN-BOWER, a Plant of which there 
are two ſorts, viz. the Red, which has limber, 
woody, weak Branches, whoſe Leaves ſtand at the 
oints, whereof ſome are notched on one ſide, and 
ſome on both: The Flowers conſiſts of four Leaves, 
ſtanding like a Croſs, of a dark-red Colour, a 
the Roots are a Bundle of brown ſtrong Strings, 
faſtned to a Head, running deep in the Ground 
The Purple YVirgins-Bower is only different from 
the otherin colour of the Flowers, which are of a 
ſad, heavy, bluiſh Purple: They are all in Flower 
moſt part of Fuly and Augnff, endure long, and 
are eaſily encreaſed by laying the Branches; their 
common uſe being to cover Arbours ; but many 
of the young and ſmall Branches are apt to die in 
Winter, and muſt be morn in March; and by, 
how much the nearer they are cut, the fairer the 
Flower is like to be. The Donble Purple Virgin- 


Ii thus pounded and water'd, thro' a Sieve or 
inen<cloath: Take two pounds of clarify'd Su- 
2 boil it well, and when you have taken it off 
* Fire, tir it with a Spoon round about the Skil- 


7 then take your Flowers of Violets, prepar'd | 


8 frefaid, throw em readily igto your boit'd 


Bower is every way like unto the laſt, but bigger 
and ſtronger; and the outward Leaves of its Flow. 


ers fall away commer before the inward open, 


or ſhew themſelves, which is a great defect therein. 
© 2 VIRGIN: * 
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VIRGIN- CREAM, a Diſh for which having 


the Whites of five Eggs, let them be well whip'd 


and put into a Pan, with Sugar, Milk, and O- 
range-flower Water; then ſet a Plate upon the 
Furnace, with a little Cinnamon, and pour in your 
Cream, that is well beaten, and which, when made, 
may be brought to a Colour by paſſing the red. 
hot Fire-Shovel over it. N 
VIRGINIAN-CLIMBER, or Maracac, a 
Plant that comes out of the Ground in May, with 
long round winding Stalks, more or leſs, and in 
height according to the Age: Leaves proceed 
from the Joints, and at each Leaf, from the mid- 
dle to the top, a Cluſter like a Vine, and a Flow. 
er alſo; the Leaves are of a whitiſh Colour, hav- 
ing towards the Bottom, a Ring of a perfect Peach- 
colour, and a white Circle above and beneath it; 
but the ſtrongeſt Part is the Umbone, which riſes 
in the middle, parting itſelf into four or five 
crooked ſpotted Horns, from the midſt whereof 
ariſes another roundiſh Head, that carries three 
Nails or Bars, big above, and ſmall at the lower 
end: It bears Fruit like a Pomegranate ; its beau- 


tiful Flowers appear in Auguſt: The Stalk dies to 


the Ground every Winter, and ſprings again 
from the Roots in May: Ir ſhould be planted in 
a large Pot, to hinder the Roots from running : 
For houſing in Winter, and ſetting in the Sun in 
Summer, it muſt have the hotteſt place that may 
be, or it will not bear at all: We ſet the Pots in 
Spring in hot Beds to bring them forwards, 
VIRGINIAN-DOG WOOD, a Tree of the na- 
tural growth of Virginia, about the ſize of the com- 
mon Cherry-TIree, bloſſoming early in the Spring; 
the Flowers are white, growing in Branches, and 
are ſucceeded by red Berries, which hang a long 
time upon the Tree. You may ſow 'em in Pots of 
light Earth in Autumn, and let them ſtand the 
Winter in the Green-Houſe, giving them the 
aſſiſtance of a hot Bed the following Spring. The 
Indians boil the Root of this Plant in Water, 
which they account good to heal Wounds, 
VIRGINIAN-MYRTLE, otherwiſe call'd 
Candle-Berry-Trees, an Ever-green and Aromatick 
Plant, which bears Berries about the ſize of a ſmall 
Vetch; from which is drawn the Green-Wax, 
which Candles are made of: This Wax partakes 
ſo much of the natural Scent of the Plant, that 
the leaſt bit of it burnt upon Coals will perfume 
a whole Room. The Berries muſt be ſown in Au- 
tumn, in Pots of black ſandy Earth, and kept con- 
tinually moiſt, as well before they Sprout as after 
they come up. It muſt be houſed with the Vir- 
ginian Wild-Crab-Tree. : 
VIRGINIAN-SILK, in Latin Periploca Vir. 
gini aua, a Plant that at ſeveral Joints of its Stalks 
is beſet with two long, broad. vein'd, round. point- 
ed, green Leaves, and on the Top, out of a skinny 
Hoſe, comes forth a great tuft of Flowers, of à 
purpliſh Colour, and hanging downwards, and af. 
ter them long crooked Cods, with flat broad Seeds, 
wrapt with a great deal of fine, ſoft, whitiſh- 


brown Silk. Its Root runs far under the Ground : | 


It flowers in July, brings Seed and Silk in Auguſt ; 
and from Seeds brought from Yirginia, it has been 


| 
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raiſed in England: The Stalks die to the Ground 
every Winter, and if the Place where it ſtands h 
well cover'd with Horſe-Dung, it will riſe again 
in the Spring. We do not find any uſe has deen 
attempted to be made of this ſort of Silk, as it i 
call'd, which the Plant produces. 

_ VIRGINIAN WILD-CRAB-TREE, a Plat 
that bloſſoms ſomewhat like the Apple, but Very 
pleaſant to the Smell: It bears ſmall Fruit of ; 
yellowiſh Colour, and well. ſcented, which the ty, 
ans preſerve in Sugar. This is raiſed from Sees 
in March upon Hot-Beds, and it loves a light dry 
Soil: It muſt be houſed as other Plants of that 
Country, till it becomes hardy enough to be plan. 
ed abroad. | 

VIRGOLEUSE, the Name of an excellent 

Winter-Pear, which is took from the Place from 
whence it was firſt brought, and ſent out amongſt 
the Curioſities of the World: It's a Village in 
Limoſin in France, near the Town of St. Lionard. 

VIRGIN-VINE, a Plant reckon'd by many a. 
mong the ſorts of Snake. Meed, yet the uſe of it in 

Gardening is quite different; for it is only in. 
ploy'd to adorn a Walk, where it will ſhoot up ſo 
high, that whatever height the Ridge of the 
Houſe may be of, twill yet ſurpaſs it. It's avi 
vacious Plant, and multiply'd by Slips taken of 
with part of the Roots; it makes a very agre: 
able Proſpect, and grows without putting People 
to much trouble to cultivate it. *Tis call'd the 
Virgin-Vine, becauſe, if it may be ſo ſaid, it ö 
Maid, and has hitherto brought forth nothing, 

VIVACIOUS, a Term in Gardening, and 
ſpoke of thoſe ſorts of Plants which are laſting, 
and in diſtinction to thoſe that are Amnual, and 
partly periſh: Theſe are the Plants whoſe Kinds 
are propagated, not only by means of their Seed, 
but alſo by their Roots; they do not require that 
they ſhould be ſown every Year, becauſe being 
once ſown, they continue a long while in the 
Ground, and multiply in Roots exceedingly: 
Theſe Plants are not ſo ſuſceptible of Cold 8 
others are: For which Reaſon our Gardiners fe- 
ver fear to loſe the Kinds of them, there being 
ſome amongſt them, that ſo extreamly multiply 
in Roots, that every three or four Years, they are 
obliged to take ſome way, either to plant elk 
where, if they. deſerve it, or to disburthen tle 
Maſter-Root of them : And to the end that whit 
has been ſaid may ſerve for Inſtruction to ſuch 85 
delight in cultivating Flowers, a Liſt is here ſu 
join'd of thoſe laſting Plants that commonly go 
in our Flower-Gardens. 

Vi vac ious Plants. 

Anemone s, are vivacious by their Fangs. 
Aſphodils, by their Tubers. 
Auriculas's, by their Roots. 
Bell. Flowers, by their Roots. 
Camomile, by its Roots. 
Columbines, by their Roots. 
Climbers, by their Roots. | 
Crown Imperials, by the Suckers produced fro 

their Roots. 
Baſtard Dittany, by its Roots, 


Day-Lilly, by its Bulb. 
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Great Daiſy, by its Roots. 
frittilaria, by its Roots. 
towers of Parnaſſus, by its Roots. 
hw Gillyfower, by its Roots. | 
crnadil, or Paſſion-Flower, by its Roots. 
tkhebore, by its Roots. | 
harint h, by its Bulbs. 
thucinth of Turkey, by its Roots. 
Hep, by its Roots. 
lulbous Iris, by its Roots. 
lavender, by its Roots. 
liver wort, by its Roots. 
lilies, by their Bulbs. _ 
lih of the Valley, by its Roots. 
lil of St. Bruno, by its Roots. 
rage. Lily, by its Bulbs. 
Labv- afros by its Tubers. 
Marjoram, by its Roots. | 
Martagon, or Mountain-Lily, by its Suckers; 
Moly; by its Bulbs. 
Narciſſus's, by their Bulbs. 
(rulus Chriſti, by its Roots. 
(x-ee, by its Roots. | 
Orchis, or Satyr ion, by its Bulbs. 
Paſque-Flower s, by their Roots. 
linke, by their Suckers. 
Penies, by their Tubers. 
Rauncalus's, by their Claws. 
Saffron, by its Bulbs. ns 
e, by its Roots. 
Savory, by its Roots. 
Scabious, by its Roots. 
Sea-Thrift, by its Tufts. 
Star-Flower of Ethiopia, by its Bulbs. 
vun. Flower, by its Roots. 
Thme, by its Roots. 
Tuberoſe, by its Suckers. 
Valerian, by its Roots. 
Violet g, by their Tufs; 
Winter. Flower, by its Roots. | 
Wormwood, by its Roots. | 5 1 
VES, Avives, or Fives, all one Diſeaſe in a 
Hrſe, being certain flat Kernels, much like un- 
to Bunches of Grapes growing in a Cluſter, cloſe 
Mitted together in the griev'd place; they center 
from the Ears, and creep downwards between the 
Chap and Neck of the Horſe, towards the Throat; 
ad when they come to inflame, they will ſwell, 
ad not only be painful to the Horſe, but prove 
Mortal, by ſtopping his Wind, unleſs a ſpeedy 
Courſe be taken for the Cure of him. Our Au. 
thors ſay, it is commonly Rankneſs of Blood that 
auſes this Infirmity, and that in the Cure, Care 
muſt be had, that you do not touch them with 
Jour Fingers, for it will invenom them. 
This Diſtemper, according to Mr. Chomell, pro- 
from watering the Horſe when he is too hot, 
after he has been wrought very hard; and that 
do Care has been taken, when he is put into the 
Stable to cover him, or to walk him before you let 
im in: It's obſerv'd, a Horſe has the Vives when 


not the Stuff 


names Gillyflower's, by their Roots. | As to our praftice in England in the Oden of 
Da, by its Tufts. s this Diſtemper ; ſome cut Holes where the Ker. 


nels are, and pick em out with a Wire, then fill 
the Hole with Salt, and at three Days end it will 
run, and afterwards waſh it with Sage Juice; and 
heal it with an Ointment made of Honey, Butter, 
and Tarr, or with Green Ointment, and alſo uſe 
other ways with it 3 but the particular Receipts 
are theſe following. 

Take Tarr, try'd Hog's-Greaſe, Bay-Salt, and 
Frankinſence powder'd, of. each, as much as will 
ſuffice, melt them together, and with a Clout 
faſtned to a Stick, . ſcrub the Place four or five 
Mornings, until the inflam'd Part becomes ſoft 
and ripe; then flit the Skin with your Incifion- 
Knife, let forth the Corruption, and heal it with 
try'd Hog's.Greaſe and Verdigreaſe, made up into 
fine Powder; melt them upon the Fire, and let 
boil more than a walm or two ; 
then put in ſome ordinary Turpentine, and ſo ſtir 
all together till it be cold, and carefully a- 
noint the Sorance therewith till it be whole. 

Another excellent way is to take a Penny worth. 
of Pepper, beaten into fine Powder, a Spoonful of 
Swines-Greaſe, mix *em very well together, and 
convey the Stuff equally into both the Ears of the 
Horſe, ſo tie or ſtitch 'em up, then ſhake 'em, 
that the Medicine may fink downwards; and this 
being done; let him Blood in the Neck. Vein, and 
Temple-Veins. | | | | 

But the moſt common way of Cure, and ſuch 
as our Smiths uſe, is to let him Blood on both 
ſides the Neck-Veins, then to ſear the Swelling 
with a ſmall hot Iron, from the Root down to 
the bottom of the Ear, till the Skin looks yellow; 
the ſame Iron being in ſhape ſomewhat like an 
Arrows Head, with three or four ſmall Lines 
drawn from the Body of it; and after Searing; 
in order to take out the heat of the Fire, and to 
make it ſound again, anoint it with freſh Butter; 
or with Hogs-Greaſe, and he will do well. 
ULCER, a Solution of Continuity made by an 
Erofion of the ſoft Parts, which is inveterate, and 
not bloody, but ſends forth a Pufs or Corrupti- 
on, which retards the conſolidating of the Parts. 

An infallible Balm for the Cure of Ulcers, is 
to calcine Roch-Allom, Vitriol, and Verdigreaſe 
dry, an equal quantity, which you muſt beat, and 
bray together; after which pound the calcin'd 
Stuff, and put alſo into a Glaſs-Bottle, or Vial, 
two Pounds of Linſeed-Oil, and pour upon it a 
quarter of an Ounee of this Calcination reduced 
into a very fine Powder; ſtop the Bottle well, 
then expoſe it tothe Sun, or put it into Sand or 
Dung till it grows as red as Blood. This Balm 
is ſovereignly good, and eaſy to be had, for Vlcers, 
Cancers, Ring-MWorms, Itch and Wounds, . 

Take a Plate of Lead, which you are to pierce 
thro? in ſeveral places, and a little Sponge Abe 
in Aus Celeſtis, with it mix a little of the 
Water, wherein Farriers extinguiſh their hot Iron, 
and applying the Plate firſt to the Ulcer, let your 


de tumbles, lies down and riſes up often, at which 


e he is extreamly tortur'd. 
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fter be drawn or ſqueez d over it. | 
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with a very good quick Lime, as ſtrong a Lime- 
Water as you can, ſo that, if it be poſſible, it may 
bear an Egg, drop this upon the diffolved Subli- 
mate, till it will precipitate no more reddiſh Stuff; 
as ſoon as you perceive that the Liquor acts no 
longer viſibly upon one another, pour the Mix- 
ture into a Filter of Cap-Paper, which retaining 
the Orange-colour'd Precipitate, will tranſmit an 
indifferently clear Liquor, that is to be kept in a 
Glaſs Vial ſtopt for its proper uſe ; namely, that 
the Part affected may be therewith waſh'd from time 
to time; and, if need be, kept cover'd with double 
Linnen Cloths wetted in the ſame Liquor. 

An excellent Water for Ulcers and Sores, and 


fry'd with great. Succeſs; To a Quart of Spring- 


Water, take one Dram of Mercury-Sublimate 
finely powder'd ; and when it is diflolved, drop 
into the Solution either the Spirit of SalArmo. 
niack, which is beſt, or Oil of Tartar per deli. 
quium, till you ſee that no more will manifeſtly 
Precipitate; this done, filter the Mixture thro' 
Cap-Paper, and reſerve the Precipitate for other 
Uſes : The Liquor that paſſes muſt be kept cloſe 
itopt in a Glaſs-Bottle or Vial; and when you 
are about to uſe it, you muſt dip Linnen Rags in it, 


when thoroughly wetted, apply them to the 


Part. affected, fingle or double, more or leſs, as 
need requires. This Application may be renew'd 
twice, or if the Caſe be urgent, thrice a Day. 

A cheap but excellent Medicine for Ulcers is, 
To take one Dram, at leaſt, of Corroſive Subli- 
mate, finely powder'd, diflolve it in a Quart of fair 
Water, and let it lie there, if you have leiſure, 
four or five Days in a light Digeſtion, that it may 
be thoroughly difloly'd, then drop in it as much 
Spirit of Sa! Armoniac, or as much Oil of Tartar 

r deliquium, as will Precipitate it all ; then filter 
it carefully, and keep it ſtopt for uſe; which is 
to imbibe Doſſils or Pledgets with it, and apply 
em to the Ulcer twice or thrice. 

To make an aſtringent Liquor, of great uſe in 
Ulcers and ſome Wounds, boil two Drams of 
choice Catechu, or ＋ 7 Earth, in a Quart of 
Spring-Water, pour off the clear, and with it, by 
Injection, or otherwiſe, dreſs the Ulcers or 
Wounds. | 

The famous Scotch Emperical Medicine for a 
ſtubborn Ulcer : Burnt Aſhes, but not too much, 
the groſs Stalks, on which the red Colewort, not 
Cabbage, grows, and with any fit Addittament, 
make thereof a Cataplaſm to be apply'd to the 
Ulcer, and ſhift it at reaſonable diſtances of 
time. 

For Ulcers in the Breaſt and elſewhere, Take 
Millepedes, call'd by Come in Engliſh Wood- Lice, 
and by others Sows, and having waſh'd em clean 
with a little White-Wine, and dry'd *em with a 
Linnen-Cloth, beat em very well in a Glaſs or 
Marble-Mortar, and give the firſt time as much 
Juice as you can by ſtrong Expreſſion obtain from 
five or fix of 'em: This Juice may be given in 
ſmall Ale or White-Wine; in which, the next 
time, you may give as much as can be ſqueez'd 
out of eight or nine MiHepedes ; and ſo you may 


them, by two or three at a time, till it 

twenty five or thirty; and, if "need be, to fr 
or more, for one Doſe. . And note, That if u : 
pounding of theſe Inſects, you find the Maſk * 
afford too dry, as it now and then happens, — 
may dilute it with a little White-Wine or A 
to be well agitated with it, that being penetrated, 
and ſo ſoftned with the Liquor, the Maſs m; 
the better part with its Juice. | 

For Ulcers and Wounds in the Legs; Take a 
ſmall Plate of Lead, or elſe a Musket-Ball, which 
you are to beat and imbibe with Quick: ſilver, and 
apply it to the Wound or Ulcer; you muſt cover 
the Evil, and it will be ſoon cur'd. 

For Ulcers in the Legs, and Hurts in the Spleey 
and Womb ; Take forty or fifty red Snails, put em 
into a Linnen-Bag, with a little Salt, then hang 
it up, ſo that the Water which diſtils from it 
may be receiv'd into ſome Veſſel, with which 
you are to rub the affected Part; afterwards take 
theſe Snails, put 'em into an Earthen Pot, with 
two Glaſſes of Brandy, half a quartern of Hogs. 
Greaſe, melted, and a pennyworth of new Wax, 
boil the whole till you bring em to the Conſi- 
{tence of an Ointment, and it will do. 

An excellent Balm for Ulcers in the Legs, is to 
take two Pounds of Oil of Olive, and balf a 
Pound of new Wax, melt them upon the Fire; 
and when you have taken them off, add to 'em 
two Ounces of Cinnabar, and as much Minium, 
ſtir the whole with a wooden Ladle till it be cold, 
and keep it in a Pot for your uſe: You muſt 
make a Plaiſter of it twice a Day, and apply em 
to the UVlcers. . | 

For old and inveterate Vlcers; Take as much 
Quick-Lime as you think proper, pour a ſufficient 
quantity of Vinegar and common Water upon it, 
that it may riſe about the thickneſs of four Fingers 
above it; boil it in a glaz'd Pot, and pour upon it 
as much Spirit of Wine as may be fix Fingers 
thick: Take off this Spirit by way of Inclination, 
and toa Pound of it, add half an Ounce of Mer- 
curius Dulcis; they dip pieces of Linnen therein, 
to be apply'd to the Inveterate Ulcers. See Bla. 
der and Womb. 

UMBEL, the Floriſts Term for Flowers that 
are ſet thick together, and all of the ſame Height; 
but a ſparſed or thin Umbel is, when they ſtand 
x — from one another, yet all of an equal 

eight. N 

UMBONE, or Horn, a Term uſed by Florilts, 
to ſignify any pointed Stile in the middle of 2 
Flower; but there is an Vmbone which they 
double-pointed, or biparted, as in the Peony ; 
the Umbone ſometimes has three or four ſharp 
Points, and is then term'd an Vnbone divided into 
ſo many Heads or Pointels, or cut into four ot 
five Parts. | 

UNFRUITFULNESS of Trees; Trees that 
do not bear Fruit according to Expectation : 
ſides what may have been ſaid elſewhere cob. 
cerning the Barrenneſs of Fruit-Trees, we maf 
obſerve here, that when Fruit-Trees are large, 
they draw a great deal of the Heart of the Grou 
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continue increaſing the number, that you uſe of 


and cannot maintain themſelves with VigaW 
e withobt 


zithout good Dunging, Chalking, Liming, ec. Inches deep, in ſuch places where neither Plough 
And as Coneys, Hares, and the like Animals, are nor Spade has ever come; it is a Soil not dif. 
pt to bark, and ſo ſpoil their Production, the ficult to be had as ſome may imagine, moſt Lord. 
nixing of green Cow Dung and Urine together, | ſhips affording it in one place or another in ſuf. 
ad waſhing the Trees therewith, with a Bruſh, | ficient Quantities; either in the Lower:Grounds 
once in two or three Months, will prevent it, and, and Meadows, ſometimes overflowed, and ſo much 
inthe Opinion of ſome, deſtroy the Canker. We ſenriched with Drift. Sand; or in the ſeveral Waſtes, 
have read, that a Gentleman in Herefordſhire, | Commons, or other Places frequented by Cat- 
kaying fed ſeveral Hogs about ſome old Apple-|tle; and this Earth will in a great meaſure 
Trees, which he thought had done bearing, he] diſcover itſelf to skilful Judges, in the ſeveral 
had the next Year, to his Surprize, thirty Buſhels| Gramens, by the Turf which grows upon it. 
of Apples, a piece off of ſeveral of them; and] Granting therefore that this ſort of Earth may 
therefore he was of Opinion, that if a moveableſ be had, without any great Charge or Trouble, 
Stye were made, and a Yard about it with Hur-|we very heartily recommend the uſe: of it for 
dles, to be remov'd from one Tree to another, it | Amendments and Improvements, both in the Fruit 
would not only be a very great Improvement of and Kitchen-Gardens ; tho' we are aware at the 
ll forts of Fruit- Trees, in promoting their Bear-|ſame time that this will be thought ſtrange, b 
ing, but likewiſe ſecure the Moſs, Canker, and] all thoſe who have a fondneſs for Dung, and thin 
ther Infirmities ; eſpecially ſince by this means] no Riches can be had without it; but the Judicious 
the Urine will be ſav'd, which, for Trees, is toſ are well ſatisfy'd, that no ſort yoo rn made 
be preferr d much before Dung, becauſe it pene- by Art can, in all reſpects, be brought to exceed 
rates better to the Roots, and is much to beſ this, which Nature offers ſo freely to our Hands; 
preferr'd for the curing of the ſaid Infirmities.|for if you- plant the choiceſt Fruit-Trees in this 
It was formerly a Cuſtom in Kent, to keep up] Earth, they preſently diſcover an uncommon 
and fatten Oxen in Stalls, in which Earthen Veſſels] Fruitfulneſs and Vigour; if you ſow any of the 
were placed under the Planks to ſave the Urine] tender forts of Annual Plants, if the Earth be 
that came from them, with which they waſh'd| diſcreetly choſen and made fine by a Sieve, you 
their Trees, twice or thrfce in the Month of] may perſently perceive they /ike the Soil by their 
March, and pour'd ſome of it to their Roots, to flouriſhing Looks and Colour; even Melons and 
prevent their Unfruitfulneſs ; and if plenty of it| Cucumbers, which are uſually nurſed with the 
gere now to be had, it is not to be doubted, but|greateſt Art, and complemented with the richeſt 
that Pippin-Trees eſpecially might be raifed, | artificial Mould, do proſper therein to a wonder; 
made to thrive and flouriſh, as well as heretofore ;| and if they have but equal Care in other reſpetts, 
or the Urine warms, invigorates, and quickens the|need no other Compoſt than this Vntry d. Earth; 
Circulation of the Sap, eſpecially in a cold Seaſon. | nay, in caſe where Dung has always been thought 
It may not be improper to obſerve here, that,|to be wanted in greateſt abundance, and that it is 
generally ſpeaking, all Manures differ in Good-|accordingly loaded in at a great Expence, more 
ts and Strength, according to the different Kinds, | patticularly in making an Aſparagus. Bed, here all 
it Claſſes of Bodies they are made of; as, that Ve- or moſt of that Expence is ſaved, and the Pur. 
ſable Subſtances, viz. Rotten Straw, Beans, | poſe, as well, if not better anſwer'd, by the ſole 
braſs, tc. are better, Quantity for Quantity, | uſe of Untry'd-Earth laid a Foot and an half deep; 
than Marle, Lime, Mud, Sea Sand, ec. and that|tho' they do not allow it to ſerve all Purpoſes 
limal Subſtances, as Urine, humane Ordure,ſalike ; but own they do not know any extraordi- 
that of Beaſts and Fowls, Bones and Horns of|nary excellence in this Earth, with reſpect to 
halts, burnt or putrify'd Woollen-Rags, and the] Flowers, eſpecially the nicer and more tender ſorts 3 
ike, are of greater Strength and Nouriſhment|ſo alſo for the ſeveral ſorts of Exoticks and 
than either: Therefore it is in reality a Diſgraceſ choice Shrubs, a proper artificial Compoſition may 
0 us, that the ancient Husbandry ſhould oùt- do] be much better and more ſuitable to them then 
be preſent in any reſpect; and more particularly this rich Earth; but then in all ſuch Caſes and 
at ſo uſeful a Material as Urine ſhould be ſo [Inſtances as ſerve to make a Garden fruitful and 
duch neglected, and generally let run away to] profitable, this Vntry d. Earth, as far as has been 
ute, of which ſo great Advantage is made in|experienc'd, is much | mages to rotten Dun 
e 


5, and other Parts beyond Sea. or the common artificial Compoſts, for theſe 
UNCOVERING of Fruits: See Disburdening following Reaſons: = 7% 1 
Nuit. Trees. Firſt, Dung, where it is laid in any Quantity, 


UNDER-SHRUB, a ſort of ligneous Plants, [mightily fills the place with many noxious Weeds, 
Ut leſs than Shrubs; they do not — the Buds which, without great Care and Pains will be apt to 
« — from which the Flowers or Fruit ſchoak whatever is ſow d or planted therein; but 4 
lite © and theſe are Thyme, Roſemary, and the Covering of this new Earth being immediately fit 


| for uſe, is not ſo ſubje to that Inconyenience. 
ANIVERSAL Cordial-Balls : See Cordial-Balls| Secondly, Tho it muſt be own'd that the plen- 
UNI | | tiful Dunging of the Soll is a great Amendment, 
IN RY'D.-EARTH; that Earth which is|and tends to make it rich and fruitful, yet gre 
* mellow, and rich Soil, lying next the Sur-|ricnce ſhews, that all Legumes and Annual Plants 


er the Turf is par'd off of about ſix or ſeyen | for eating, have by = means ſo ſweet a SE 
3 
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thoſe raiſed in pure wholſom Mould, ſuch as 
every Body knows new-broken-up Ground pro- 
duces: Nitre and Sulphur are indeed the Life of 
Vegetation, bur Dungs, tho? full of them, contain 
alſo many other noxious, heterogeneous, indige- 
ſted Juices, which generally impart a ſtrong and 
unſavory Taſte to every thing Sowed and planted 


In it; whereas Earth taken from under old Turf, |} 


having a ſufficient quantity of Nitre, or Sulphur, 
or both; ſufficient for the purpoſe of Vegetation, 
has all its Parts well mix'd and incorporated, all 
its Juices mellow'd and refin'd by Age, and want 
only to be expos'd to the Air to exert themfelyes : 
A manifeſt Proof of this is the ſtrong and unſavory 
Taſte of the Aſparagus planted in and about Lon- 
don, where there is plenty of Dung, in comparifon 
of the finer, and more natural ſort in the Country. 

Thirdly, Tho' moſt of the artificial Compoſts 
come neareſt to the excellent Qualities of this 
Dntryd Earth, eſpecially when they have had 
ſufficient time to mellow and incorporate, yet 
this is cheaper, always ready at hand, and imme- 
diately fit for uſe; by which means the greater 
quantity of Dung will be ſpar'd and allotted for 
the Paſture and Corn Ground. 

It may be obſerv d, That a Coat of this Untry'd: 
Earth laid only two Inches deep, is ſufficient for 
moſt ſorts of Annual Plants from Seed, ſuch as 
Beans, Peas, Lettuce, Spinage, Onions, Kidney. 
Beans, £#c. (except Carrots, Parſnips, c. which 
require more) and will laſt well three or four Years 
without any Amendment, and longer ſtill, if only 
a little Coat of Dung be allow'd as a Foundation 
for this Earth. 

You are to note, That the Parings of Turf, 
taken off where the Earth is found, if not other- 
ways requir'd, ſhould be laid on Heaps to rot, for 
two or three Years; and this will produce incom- 
parable Soil for Amendments z the oftner it is 
ſtirred the better. See Earth and Soil. 

VOICE, Sound produc'd by the Air, that pro- 
ceeds with fome violence from the Throat of an 
Animal; it ſerves to impart the Sentiments and 
Thoughts: Human Kind, by the help of the 
Tongue, Teeth and Lips, deliver articulate Words, 
and by that means make their Thoughts known. 
There are ſome Birds who are taught toarticulate 
Words ; but we have not yet found out the Art 
to make em expreſs their different Sentiments: 
The Cries which expreſs em are natural. It 
ſometimes happens that the Voice is loſt, and that 
either by the vehemence of Crying and Speaking 
too loud, or by ſome other Accident. 

The ways to recover a loſt Voice are: 

1. Take, for three Days together, a Dram of 
Crabs- Eyes. . 

2. Uſe the Balm of Sulphur. 

3. The Decoction of Huellin, taken from time 
to time, will recover the Voice. 

4. The moſt excellent of all Remedies is a De- 
coction of Aretimon, with Raiſins of the Sun. 

VOIDED, a term in Heraldry, when there 
are Lines drawn within, and parallel to the out- 
lines of any Ordinary: This exprefles an Exemp— 
tion of ſomething of the thing Voidable, and 


makes the Field appear tranſparent thro” the 


Charge. 


VOIDER, ſo the Heralds 

of the Ordinaries, whoſe 8 
much like that of the Zlaſque 9. 
Flanch, only it does not bend or * 
in ſo much. This Armour, the 
y ſay, is the Reward of a Gentleno 
man that has well deſerved of her 
Prince, They are always born by Pairs, The 
Field is Tenn, two Yoiders, Or. 

VOITURE, a French Word of late Years 3. 
dopted into our Language, and ſignifies the car. 
rying of Merchandizes and other heavy Things on 
Horſes, in Coaches, Chariots, or otherwiſe, 

VOMIT, a fort of Phyſick ſometimes, thy 
very rarely, to be preſcribed to a Horſe, the ſame 
being generally abhorrent to their Natures: Take 
two large Roots of Polypody of the Oak, waſh 
and ſcrape them very clean, and tye it to his 
Snaffle or Bit, then let it be ſteeped in 01 of Spike, 
(which Article you may ſee) a whole Night, and 
in the Morning faſting put on his Bridle, with 
the Roots tied to it, and ride him foftly for about 
an Hour, with it in his Mouth, and if he be troy. 
bled with any Flegmatick or Rheumatick Humours, 
or with any cold or filthy Matter that clogs 
or annoys his Stomach, it will cauſe him to caſt 
it out of his Mouth or Noſe : It will alſo cauſe 
him to Sneeze or Cough much, purging froth Filth 
and Slimy Matter, ſo that it will foon cleanſe his 
Body and purify his Blood. This you may give 
to a Horſe newly taken from Graſs; or to one 
that has taken Cold or is Foggy and Parſy: This 
being done, you are to give him Wuhite-Wine and 
Honey, and alſo a Cordial. 

VOMITING, a depraved Motion of the Sto. 
mach, by which it throws out that which in. 
commodes it: The Cauſe is either internal or ei. 
ternal ; internal Vomiting proceeds either from 
Indigeſtion, and Impoſthume, ſome corrupt Hu- 
mour, Criſis of a Fever, or Sympathy of tie 
Brain, Liver, Bladder, or Gall; or from the Womb, 
Bowels, Reins, or ſome broken Vein. External 
Vomiting, or that arifing from outward Cauſes 
proceeds either from the Quality or Quantiti of 
the Aliments, ſome Poiſon, corroſive Phylici, 
Fracture, Hurt, Blow, Wound in the Head, t 
ſome extraordinary Motion; as being at Ses, f. 
ding in a Coach, or Swinging: Reaching to Je. 
miting is more to be apprehended than the Vo. 
miting itſelf, becauſe of the Matter which a0. 
heres to the Stomach and imbibes its Tunick 

The Fore-runners of Vomiting are Loathing 
the trembling of the lower Lip, the tention 
the Hypocondria and confus'd Sight: If that hie 
is vomited be acid, without the Party's wy 
dry, it denotes a cold Humour; if it be of a yel 0 
or green Colour and the Party be thirſty, ispo, 
bitter, has Prickings in his Stomach, and that * 
Tongue and Palate be raw and dry, it pe”, 
from Choler. If the Vomitting be accompitl, 
with a putrid Matter, that has an horrible 


— — 


and bad Smell, it proceeds from a very a 
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Humour; or if that which he diſcharges is like 
to the Juice of Lettuce, or of a green Colour, 
+ ariſes from Flegm : If the Vomiting proceeds 
from a broken Vein in the Stomach, the Pa- 
tent will only feel Heat therein. If it comes 
from the Oeſophagum, ſwallowing will be painful 
to him, and he will feel a Pain in his Back, if 
what he vomits ſeems hard and thick, like Bits 
or Lumps of Fleſh, it is a Sign there is an Ulcer 
in the Kidneys; and critical Vomitings are known 
by the Loathings which precede them. Sym 
tomatical Vomitings which happen at the begin- 
ming of Diſtempers, and not on the Day of the 
Criſis, having no preceding Signs of Coction or 
Digeſtion, are always pernicious, as well as in 
Feſtilential Fevers. | | 

As for thoſe who are ſubject to Vomit, the 
Cauſe, as near as can be, muſt be enquir'd into: 
For if the ſame proceeds from groſs and viſcous 
Humours IA to the Stomach, or its Tunicks, 
they make uſe of the Decoction of Radiſh mix'd 
with a little Honey and Vinegar; or elſe you 
may excite the Patient to the Diſcharge of it out 
gr Stomach, by thruſting a Feather down his 

roat: And he may be purg'd with Double. 
Catholicon, diflolved either in the Water of Agri- 
mony, Plantain, Knot-Graſs, or Roſes ; repeat 
this Purge till he finds Relief. 1 

If it be a bilious Humour, make uſe of warm 
Water, with three or four Spoonfuls of the Juice 
of Sorrel; or elſe take two Ounces of Emetick- 
Wine; finally if the Vomiting ariſes from the 
ſympathy of the Brain, Liver, Spleen, Womb, 
Nerves, or other Parts; the Remedies will be 
fond ſet down for each of them under their pro- 
per Heads. | 

In caſe Women and Maids vomit Blood, on the 
account of the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, bleed- 
ing in the Foot only will ſtop it; and the Practice 
Is this: At Six in the Morning take away nine 
Ounces of Blood, and at One in the Afternoon 
take two, and at Nine at Night an Ounce and an 
half, all from the ſame Foot, and thro' the ſame 
Orifice, It's an infallible Remedy. | 

Againſt Vomiting which proceeds from the 
Matrix, you muſt pound ſome Worm. wood and 
Penny-Royal, with ſome Oil and Vinegar, and 
often rub the infide of the Noſe therewith : The 
Seed of Smallage will do as much; for it will 
— Vomiting, and it will cauſe the Party to 

weat. 

Remedies to ſtop Vomiting. 2 
Take a new. laid Egg, let it be moderately boil'd 
in the Shell; and mix with it about the Bigneſs 
+ Bean of good Treacle, and let the Patient take 

own, 

2. Take a Dram of the Salt of Worm-wood, a 
Spoonful of Lemon or Pomegranate Juice, mix 
em well together and ſwallow them. 

3. Take four Ounces of Roſe- Water, and three 
Ounces of Sugar, boil em till the Sugar is diſſol v d, 
then take an Ounce of Turpentine, (that which 
comes from Venice is the beſt) waſh it carefully 
and ſeveral times with this Water, and make ſmall 


VOM 


three, four, five, ſix, and even to a Dozen of 'em, 
according to the Stubbornneſs, more or leſs, of 
28 "I — 
This Medicine is alſo good againſt the Nephri- 
tick Cholick, and difficulty in — Water. Y ; 
Vomiting is cauſed by the effort of a cholerick 
Matter, which, by its own Motion, is convey'd 
to the upper Parts; and this happens oftener in the 
Summer than Winter-Seaſon ; and you may know 
this predominant Humour by the bitterneſs of the 


p- Mouth, the yellow Colour of the Stuff that is 


brought up, a Perception of Heat, and by the 
Comfort the Patient finds from thoſe things which 
cool and moiſten. 27 

4. You may in this ſort of Vomiting have free 
Recourſe to Bleeding, to correct the hot and dry 
Intemperature it produces; the Party may after. 
wards be purg'd with the Infuſion of a Dram of 
Rhubatb; in a Decoction of Agrimony and Plan- 
tain- Leaves; you provoke Vomiting with a large 
Glaſs of warm Oxycrat ; and after that, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of Hypocrates, Vomiting is 
cur'd by Vomiting. | 

5. To ſtop Vomiting make a Decoction of Bar- 
berries, of which take one Glaſs; and to the ſame 
purpoſe take a Spoonful of the Spirit of Cherries, 
and repeat it. WW 

6. If the Patient can by no means keep in Li. 

uid Remedies, as it often hap give him a 
ram of waſh'd or fed Aloes, and the Water or 
Juice of pale Roſes. " 

7. Boil the Pulp of a Quincein ſome Vinegar, 
to the Conſiſtence of Pap, then add to each Pound 
an Ounce of the Powder of Cyperous-Root, or of 
Orange-Peel, and let the Patient take the quan- 
tity of a Nut of it Morning and Evening. 

VOMITING, a Diſtemper incident to Hogs, 
and cured by giving them Gratings or Shavings 
of Ivory, with a little dried beaten Salt; or elſe 
give them ſpelted Beans to eat with their Meat. 

UP-LAND, Higb. Ground, or as ſome call it, 
Terra firma, in oppoſition to Mooriſh, Marſh, or 
Low. Land: It lies either on the Tops or Sides of 
Hills, or Riſing-Grounds, and conſiſts either of 
Sand, Gravel, Chalk, Rock, or Stone, Hazelly; 
Loam, Clay, or Black-Mould ; they are beſt for 
Grazing, or Corn, according as they lie moiſt or 
dry, which depends much upon their Situation 
and Nature: Thoſe Lands that lie upon the tops 
of Hills, and that lie flat, are commonly the dri- 
eſt; and thoſe on the Sides the moiſteſt ; becauſe 
of the Moiſture that continually, is owſing out 
of them; The Black-Mould and ſome of the 
Hazelly Loams are the beſt for Graſs and Corn 
roo, eſpecially if the latter is not (1 ubjed to Worms, | 
becauſe they neither Chap, Poach, nor Burn. 
Too much or too little Water is almoſt equally 

rejudicial to Meadows ; but the beſt Lands for 
Meadow or Paſture, are either Low Lands, or 
hanging Grounds, or any rich Soil that has a moiſt 
Bottom, eſpecially where any thing of a little 
Brook, or ſome running Spring may be brought 
over it, and where there is ſome deſcent in the 
Meadow, that the Water may not lodge upon it. 


of it like Peaſe, and let the Patient take 
VOLL. II. 


Theſe Meadows are much better than thoſe 1 — 
*Q- RK Rivers 
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Rivers, whoſe Crops are often loſt: The worſt of 
Up. Land Meadows is, that they often need Mend- 
ing or Feeding, which the other never do; but 
then the Hay of the former is much finer than 
that of the Low-Lands : Theſe Lands are im- 
proved much in the ſame manner as Arable, (Jou 
may ſee Corn. Land) only, it muſt be noted, that 
as the Dung which is laid on Arable Ground is 
harrow'd in with Harrows, ſo that Dung that 
is laid on Paſture ſhould be well harrow'd in with 
a great Buſh, or with a Gate ſtuck full of Buſhes ; 
and that all Dung that is laid on Paſture-Lan 
muſt be done in Winter, that the Rain may waſh 
the fatneſs of it into the Roots of the Graſs, be- 
fore the Sun dries it away. Many commend 
ſomething of Mould mix'd with Dung, to be 
better than Dung alone, becauſe it waſhes to 
the Roots of the Graſs, and incorporates with 
the Earth : But the beſt Manure for Meadows is 
the bottom of Hay-Mows and Hay-Stacks, becauſe 
of the Mould it is compoſed of, and the Hay- 
Seeds that is mix'd with, which will both mend 
the Land and increaſe the Graſs; for which reaſon 
due Care ought to be taken, not to mix any Hay- 
Seeds with the Dunghils that you deſign for Corn- 
Grounds, becauſe it is apt to breed Graſs and 
Weeds in them. See Meadow and Paſture. _|} 
URINE, a liquid Excrement of Animals dif. 
charged from the Bladder : This Term is uſed 
more particularly in reference to Mankznd than 
others: The Matter of the Vrine is three-fold ; 
the firſt proceeds from all ſorts of Drinkables ; the 
ſecond is the Serous and clear Liquor of the Hu- 
mours, which are in the Veins and Arteries ; and 
the third proceeds from the Colliquation of the 
Fleſh and Fat, which diſſolve in the Body. The 
Urine ſeparates from the Maſs of Blood by the 
Means of the Glands of the Reins: It paſſes af. 
terwards thro? ſmall Pipes or Conduits, which 
proceed from theſe Glands into a little Baſon, and 
from thence thro the Ureters into the cavity of 
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W hite-Wine, either of the Roots of Radiſh, Dock 


Hundred-headed Thiſtle, Elicampane, Aſparagus, 


or Gramen, or elſe of Reſt-Harroy ; apply al 


to the Yard, or about the Privy Parts, a Catz. 


plaſm, or Linement made of Fleas found in 
Bed, with the Oil of Bitter Almonds, or Coney's. 
Greaſe, It's held to be a great Secret to drink 
unded Palmers found in Cellars, in ſome White 
ine: They dry and reduce 'em to Powder, and 
then put em into the Wine. Others very much 
prize a Water diſtill'd from the Bark of the Rot 
of Reſt-Harrow, firſt ſteep'd in Malmſey Wine. 
See Strangury. | 
URINE-MAKING, a Word of Nature, neceſ. 
ſary and conducive to the Health of moſt Ani. 
mals, but conſidered now only as it reſpetts the 
uſeful Creature a Horſe ; for the provoking of 
which, Take about four Ounces of Pidgeons.dung 
in Powder, boil it in a Quart of White. Wine 
and after, two or three walms ſtrain out the Li. 
quor, and give it Blood-warm to the Horſe, then 
walk him for half an Hour, and he will Stale, if 
poſſible. - | 
Another good Remedy for a Horſe that canndt 
Stale, is to conduct him into a Sheep-Cote, and 
there unbridle him, ſuffering him to ſmell the 
Dung, and roll and wallow in it ; for he will in. 
fallibly Piſs before he comes out, if he be not paſt 
Cure. This goes Effect proceeds from a certain 
volatile, ſubtil, and diuretick Salt, which exhales 
from the Sheeps-dung, and ſtrikes at the Brain, 
for by reaſon of the Correſpondence between that 
and the lower Parts, it obliges the expulſive Fa- 
culty to void the Urine. It would be needleſs to 
g0 about to * that this Dung is full of ſuch a 
Salt, ſince the truth of that Suppoſition is ſuffi 
clently confirm'd by the great quantity of Salt- 
Petre, which may eaſily be extracted out of it: 
The Urinary Paſſages are frequently ſtop'd. by 
thick Flegm, which will hardly be remov'd by 
the above-mentioned Remedies ; and therefore Re. 


the Bladder. courſe may be had to the following Receipt. 


The Retention of Urine is very painful and | 
very dangerous: It's a Collection or Retention of 


ill Humours that is the Cauſe of it. 


Take an Ounce of Saflafras-wood, with the 
Bark, which contains part of its Vertues, cut it 
ſmall, and infuſe it in a Quart of White. wine, in 


To relieve a Patient labouring under this Di-ſa large Glaſs-bottle well ſtop'd, ſo that two- 


ſtemper; Take a large Lemon, roaſt it under hot | 
Coals, and when it is enough apply it hot on the 
Bladder, yet without burning, and keeping the 
ſame on with a Napkin or Bandage, the Patient 
will preſently make Water. | 

Dip a Napkin, or ſome other piece of Linnen, 
into ſome Spirit of Wine, and apply it to the 
Bottom of the Belly, it will do much good. 

Take an Handful of the Herb call'd Herniaria, 
or ſmall Knot-Graſs, and after you have waſh'd 
it, let it be dry'd between two Linnen-Cloths ; 
then put it into a new glaz'd Pot, and pour upon 
it about a Quart of White-Wine, which you muſt 
boil till one half is conſumed ; and let the Per- 
ſon ſo afflicted with a ſtoppage of Urine drink a 
Glaſs of it, he will find the Benefit. 

A proper Remedy for thoſe that make Water 
with Difficulty, is to take the expreſs Juice of 


- Cherries, red Night-Shade, or the Decoction in 


thirds of the Bottle may remain empty; let it 
ſtand in hot Aſhes about ſix Hours, then ſtrain 
out the Wine, and give it to the Horſe in a Horn. 
This Remedy will quickly produce the defir'd ef- 
felt, for it will quickly make the Horſe Sweat 
or Stale; and it is generally acknowledg'd, that 
the Matter of Sweat and Urine is the ſame. 


URIVES, Nets to catch Hawks with. 


URRY, a kind of blue or blackiſh Clay, that 13 
uſually dug amongſt the Coal-Pits, being, as it 
were, an unripe Coal: This is laid on Paſture- 
Lands, in ſome Parts of the Kingdom, with wol. 
derful Succeſs, and is very proper for warm Lands: 
and the ſame has been experimented; to have 
been an extraordinary good Soil laid on Meadow 
and Paſture-lands, 


USQUEBAUGH, 
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USQUEBAUGH, drinking Li nor, > —_ cold, for fear it might too ſuddenly enter into the 


the beſt is generally made in Ire. 
take two Gallons of rectify'd 3 of Wine, 
pound of Spaniſp Liquoriſh, hal 


ther; then let em ſtand in a cool Place for t 


Sugar. But for a weaker ſort | 
to the Ingredients, and do as before. 


the Palate of t 
the force, and impetuoſity of the Air when too 


a Pound of Rai- 
ins of the Sun, four Ounces of Currants, three 
of Dates 1 5 £0 ray > TJ, on. Savory «algo lon 
and Mint, the Top of Flowers of Roſemary, off hangs from the Roof above t 
ach two Ounces, Cinnamon and Mace well bruiſ-|rinx between the Tonſils; gd „ 97 a 
el Nutmegs, Anniſeeds, and Coriander-Seeds like-|pair of Muſcles ; 
wiſe bruiſed, of each four Ounces; Citron, or Drink, ec. from 
Lemon and Orange-Peel ſcrap'd, of each one] Arteria. 
Ounce: * all . — infuſe * . wg na Leap for * 
eight and forty Hours, with often ſhaking toge- To bruiſe ſeveral Houſleeks, and ſteeping a Linn 
; for he Cloth in the Juice of them, apply It Tound the 
ſpace of a Week; decant the clear Tincture, and | Throat, and dip it as often as it is dry in the ſaid 
to it an equal quantity of choice White. Port 
ine, and a Gallon of choice Canary, and ſweet. 
en it with a ſufficient quantity of double. refin'dſ had been given over h 
put choice Brandy 


ms 


Lungs. Others deſcribe it to be a 

a [duCtion of the internal Membrane of . 
that its Subſtance is very Lax; that it has a num: 

ber of ſmall Glands, as in the Palate ; that it is 

and of a Conick Figure; that it 


and that its uſe is 'to hinder 
falling down into the Aſpera 


A Remedy for the fallen and inflam'd Tn] is, 


Juice. A Perſon who was at the Point of Death 
has been cur'd of it in twelve Hours time, _ 
the Phyſicians and Sur. 
geons. For want of Houſleek, you may uſe Fe. 
nugreek, the Decoction of Plantane, Ruſh-Leaves, 


UVULA, a piece of ſoft Fleſh, that hangs to ſand a little Roſe-Honey therewith, as well to ap. 
Mouth, near the Pipes of the ſply outwardly with a Linnen-Cloth, as to make 
Noſtrils ; Some hold that the uſe of it is to break [Gargariſms of, f 


A FER, a ſort of Paſtry-Work, moſt pro- 

perly made in Winter- Seaſon; for which, 
let as much Flower as you pleaſe be mingled with 
new Cream in the Evening, taking Care that it 
do not grow ſoure; next Day, when they are well 
temper'd and cleared from the Lumps, add a great- 
er quantity of Powder-Sugar than of the Flower, 
and intermix all with a Spoon ; then pour in more 
Cream, with a little Orange-flower Water, till 
the whole Maſs becomes almoſt as thick as Milk, 
and tir all well together.  _. 

In the mean time the Wafer. Iron is to be heated 
and rubb'd on both ſides, from time to time, with 
freſh Butter, put into one corner of a Napkin ; 
then let your prepar'd Cream or Batter be turn'd 
upon the Iron; but it muſt not exceed a Spoon- 
ful and an half for every Wafer, which will be 
fendred ſo much the more delicious, if the Iron 
be preſſed a little. | SD 

he Wafer-Iron, after that, is to be laid on the 
Furnace, ſo that when the Wafer is bak'd on one 
lde, it may be turn d on the other. To know 
Whether the Wafer be done enough, let your Iron 
gently open'd a little, and obſerve whether it 
be come to a good Colour : At that very Inſtant 
take off your Wafer from the Iron, with a Knife; 
ling it a little round the ſame. Laſtly, Let 
afer be ſpread hot upon a wooden Roller, 

Made for that purpoſe, to give them their due 
pe, and ſet em in the Stove as they are finiſh'd, 

to the end that they may be. kept very dr). 

WAGGON, Cart, tc. Inſtruments in general 
relating to Rural Affairs, and made diverſly, ſome 


W 


ſeyeral Uſes, either for carrying Timber, Corn, 
Dung, tec. ſuited differently to the ſeveral Pla- 
ces where they are uſed, whether they be ſto. 
ney, level, or clay Grounds ; or to the ſeveral 
Occaſions they are intended for: As for the 
Wheels, the more upright and ſquare the Spokes 
are from the Box or Center, the weaker they are 
when they come to bear on either fide ; for which 
urpoſe they are made concave, to ſecure the 
heel from breaking in a fall: The greater the 
Wheel's Cir&umference, the eafter the Motion; 
for the Ring or Band of the Wheel is more flat, 
and eaſier over. paſſes any Stones or other Obſtructi- 


ons, not ſo eaſily finking into the Cavities of the 


Earth; the Motion is alſo flower at the Center: 
For the great Wheel of eighteen Foot Circumfer- 
ence, goes out once round in the ſame meaſure of 
Ground, where the leſſer Wheel of nine Feet Cir- 
cumference goes twice, and ſo proportionably; 
therefore ** 5 the den is, the 1 and 
more unevenly and jogging they go; and the only * 
reaſon why the fore Wheels of a Waggon are 
leffer, is the convenience of turning. 
But foraſmuch as the higher a Waggon or 
Cart is ſet, the more apt it is to over- turn; its 
low ſetting, and height of the Wheels being incon- 


ſiſtent ; the Bed of the Cart may properly be ſet 
under the Axle.Tree, at ſuch a diftance as the 
Depth or ſhallowneſs of the Ways, or Waters to 
be gone thro' will bear, whereby 


part of the 


* 


Weight being under the Axle. Tree, will fo far 


counterpoiſe what is above, as will ver) much pre- 
vent the over. turning, or over- ſetting of the Cart 


With four, ſome with two Wheels; and alſo for 


ne 


or Waggon. 
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WAIN, See Cart. 
WAKE-ROBIN, or Calves-Foot, in Latin A- 

rum, a Plant that from its Root ſhoots forth tri- 

angular, green, and ſhining Leaves; the Flower, 


which conſiſts of a ſingle Leaf, grows on the top 


of the Stem which ariſes in the midſt of the 
Leaves: When the Flower is gone, there appears 
a ſort of a Piſtile at the bottom, to which red 
Berries are faſtned, and appear cluſterwiſe. It 
grows in ſhady Places in Fields. 

The Root of this Plant is purgative and pene- 
trating ; they prepare a Powder of it that is us'd 
in Almas Dropſy, and Hypocondriac Melancho. 
ly. The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Dram. 
They do in ſome Countries make Bread of the 
Root of this Plant in the time of Dearth. 

WAKE-ROBIN, or Calves-Foot of Exypt, a 
Plant different from that which grows in Europe, 
becauſe it is bigger, and has larger Leaves: Many 
take it for the Colocaſia: Authors ſay, it taſtes 
like Calves-Feet, that its Seed ſticks to a thick 
Stalk, that proceeds from the middle of the Plant, 
and that it appears cluſterwiſe. It grows in 
Egypt, and flouriſhes in June. | 

The Root of it being boil'd in Honey is good 
for Aſthmatical Perſons, and, with Oil of Almonds, 
for thoſe that have a Cough : It alſo cleanſes the 
Breaſt. It will have the ſame effect if you boil the 
Root in Cows-Milk. They apply it to running 
and livid Eyes, for Inflammations of the Throat, 
and ſwell'd Emrods. 

WALK, a Great Alley, uſually having two 
Counter. Alleys, or Walks, of half the Breadth of 
the principal one; both the one and the other, 
being beſet with large Trees, ſuch as Elms, Lin- 
dens, Oaks, and ſometimes Fruit-Trees, See Gar- 
den-Walks. 

WALL, a Term in Architecture, by which is 
meant the Incloſure of a whole Houſe, or parti- 
cular Room, as alſo of a Garden, Orchard, tec. 
if made of Stone or Brick. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Walk, diſtinguiſh- 
able by ſeveral Names, according to the Subſtance 
of which they are made, as Plaiſter'd or Mud-Walls, 
Brick-Walls, Stone-Walls, Flint or Boulder.Walls, 
and Boarded.- Malls; concerning all which, ſome- 


thing ſuccinctly ſhall be ſaid, for the Benefit of M 


Gentlemen and others, who may be concern'd in 
Building. 

Plaiſter'd or Mud-Walls are common with Tim- 
ber-Buildings, eſpecially ordinary ones; ſome- 
times theſe Walls are made of Brick between the 
Timber, which is wrong, becauſe the Mortar cor- 
rodes and decays the Timber: But the right way 
is, that being quarter'd and lath'd between the 
Timber, or ſometimes lathed all over, they are 
plaiſter'd with Lome, which being almoſt dry, is 
plaiſter d over again with White-Mortar. See 
Mortar. This kind of Work is commonly mea- 
ſured by the Yard. 

Brick-Walls, concerning which, ſeveral things 
are to be conſider'd. | 

1. All Walls ought to be moſt exactly perpen- 
dicular to the Ground-work ; for the right Angle 


. 


— 


| depending thereon, is the true Cauſe of all $t, 


bility, both in artificial and natural Poſitions, 

2. The maſſieſt, and heavieſt Materials muſt h 
the loweſt, as fitter to bear, than to be horn. 

3. The Walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proporti. 
28 in thickneſs, for eaſe both of Weight an 

xpence. 

4. Certain Courſes, Ledges, or Quoins, of more 


Strength than the reſt, muſt be interlaid, lite 


Bones, to ſtrengthen the whole Fabrick. 

5. Care muſt be taken in Laying the Bricks. 
For we ſee Laying of Bricks, under the Wor 

rick, 

6. The Angles, which are the - Nerves of the 
whole Edifice, muſt be firmly bound, and there, 
fore in working up the Wall of a Building, you 
muſt ſee that no Wall be work'd above three Fot 
high, before the next adjoining Wall be wrought, 
that ſo they may be join'd together, and good 
MR made in the Work. 1 

7. A Wall of a Brick and an half thick with 
the Joint, will be fourteen Inches, or very near h 
thickneſs ;* whence 150, or 160 Bricks will lay x 
Yard ſquare, meaſur'd upon the face of the Build. 
ing; and to the ſquare of ten Feet, which is 100 
ſquare Feet, are uſually allowed 1700 or 1800 
Bricks; and 4600 Bricks, or 5000 Bricks, will com. 

leatly, lay, ereft, or build one Rod, Pole or 

erch, containing in length, according to the Sta. 
tute 16 Feet 2, whoſe Square is 272 Feet 5, ſuper. 
ficial Meaſure, which is thirty Yards and a quar. 
ter, 

However, theſe Numbers are not to be rely 
on, as abſolutely exact; for tho' the Bricks were 
all made in the ſame Mould, and burnt in the 
ſame Kiln, or Clamp, yet the Nature or Quality 
of the Earth, whereof they are made, whereby 
ſome Shrink more than other ſome, and the Brick. 
layers Hand and Mortar, may make a conſiderable 
Variation: Beſides, ſome Bricks are warp'd in 
burning, and ſo will not lye ſo cloſe in the Work; 
ſome miſcarry, or are broken, in every Load; 
and the Tally or Tale, is, for the moſt part, if not 
well looked after, too little; and beſides all theſe 
Uncertainties, when Bricks are dear, and Lime 
cheap, the Workman, by the Great, will uſe more 
ortar, and make the ampler Joints, which 1 
worſe for the Building. | 

8. It may alſo be noted, that when all Mater. 
als are ready, a Workman, with his Labourer, 
will lay in one Day a Thouſand, and ſome twelie 
or fifteen Hundred Bricks. 

9. All Brick-work, according to theſe Rules 
is ſuppoſed to be one Brick and an half, which 
is the Standard thickneſs. -. 

Bricklayers commonly meaſure their Walls} 
the Rod, each Rod by the Statute, being 16 Fett : 
long, ſo that a ſquare Rod contains 272 ſufel 
ficial Feet ?; therefore having taken the Dimenſ- 
ons, that is, the Length and Heighth of a We 
in Feet, the Length is multiply'd by the Height! 
and divided by the Product 272 2, and the Quo 
ent ſhews the number of ſquare Rods in tie : 
perficies of that Wall; but it being ſometfing 


| trouble to divide by 272 3, they commonly di I 
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1272 only, which gives the Content ſomething 
bore than the Trutb. 1 
Haring thus found the Contents of the whole 
\merficies of a Wall, the next thing to conſider 
ede Thickneſs, and the Standard, Thickneſs be- 
ns One Brick and an half thick, as they Phraſe it, 


; 2 the Length of one Brick, and the Breadth of 
mother 3 ſo that a Wall of three Bricks length 


= wick, of the ſame Height and Length with ano- 

r of one and an half thick, the former will 
rick - Wſootain twice as n_ ſquare Rods as the latter. 
Won ow to reduce any Wall to this Standard Thick- 


le, ſay, as three is to the thickneſs of the Wall 
i half Bricks, that is, in the Breadth of Bricks, 


* the Breadth of a Brick being always half its 
| length, ſo is the Area before found, to the Area of 
ot rie Standard Thickneſs of a Brick and an half. 
ught, Thus, if the Wall be all of one Thickneſs from 


he Foundation to the Top, it is eaſily; reduced to 
te Standard Thickneſs of a Brick and an half; 
at if of different Thickneſs, as Walls in Brick. 
Houſes commonly are, then the beſt way is to mea. 


* ſure every Thickneſs by itſelf, and to reduce it to 
11514. de Standard Thickneſs, then adding all theſe 
: 160 eas into one Sum, out of which deduct the 

Doors and Windows, meaſur'd by themſelves, the 


Remainder will be the true Area, or Contents of 


le or ide whole Wall. 1 a Gentleman will be 
Sta. Wezfily able to judge whether he has Juſtice done 
uper. bim. But as it is the Cuſtom in ſome places to 


neaſure by the Rod of eighteen Foot long, and 


lt. 
N nothers, by the Rod of ſixteen Foot; in the for- 
eld rer Caſe, you muſt divide the Area in Feet by 
were W324, and in the other by 356. 

1 the he Price of building Walls is various in dif- 
ality I frent Places, according to the various Prices of 
reby Materials, and way of Living. The uſual Price 
rick. in London, according to Leybourn and Harton, 
table WY for Building a Brick and a half Wall, the Work- 
| in WH man finding all Materials, is Five Pounds, or 
ork ; WH Five Pounds Ten, per Rod Square; and for the 
xd; Wa Workmanſhip only, Thirty Shillings per Rod 
not BA >quare ; but, as it ſeems, the Workmen in and 


aout London, ſometimes find only Mortar and 
Workmanſhip, in Building Walls, and that the 
Bricks are laid in at.the Builder's Charge, then 
Iwo Pounds Ten Shillings per Rod is the uſual 
Price, But Leybourn ſays, That to erect new 
Structures, by taking down old Walls, it may be 


fer Rod, becauſe in taking down the Walls and 
Clearing the Bricks, there is much Time | pent, and 
uſo more Mortar uſed in laying them again, than 
u new Work. 

Fence. Malls, Walls built round Courts, Gardens, 


VOLL. II. 


bf hards, c. are commonly called Fence-Walls, 
dne of which are built of Brick, ſome of Stone, 
cr. id others of Hints or Boulders ; the Brick. Mall 
nf. oe this uſe are commonly made of Statute- Bricks 
* i Brick and an half thick, tho? they vary, in ſome 
If Parts, from this Rule, and they are commonly 
„ir d, as before; they are ſometimes coped 
oY with Stone, and ſometimes with Brick, and theſe 
1 wy rated by themſelves: In this Coping one fide 
by the Wall is carry!d upright to the Top, and 


worth Three Pounds, or Three Pounds Ten Shill. | Seed, 
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on the other ſide there are two Courſes of Bricks 
ſtanding an end in an oblique Reclining, or ſlant 
Poſition, and a ſtretching. Courſe on the Top 
finiſhes the Wall: But Fence-Wals built of great 
Coins fr coped watt e Bricks, and this 

allo meaſur'd and rated with 
o rn 
Stone-Malli, ſerve not only for Walls for Houſes: 
but alſo for Fence-Walls. rows Ganda . 
and they are commonly meaſur'd by the height 


of a Line preſſed into all the Mouldings, from the 


# Bog the Copings to the Bottom of the Foun. 
ation. 2 ä | 
Flint, or Boulder alli, Walls much uſed 
ſome. Parts of Suſſex and Kent, as Fence Walls. 
not only round Courts, but alſo Walls for Stables 
and other Out-houſes are built of theſe Materials, 
which appear very handſome: It's ſaid that a 
right-hand and a left-handed Man fit well toge. 
ther for this ſort of Work, for they have a Hod 
of Mortar pour'd down upon the Work, which 
they part betwixt them, each ſpreading it to- 


wards himſelf, and ſo they lay in their Flints; 


which we mention on the account of the ſingu- 
larity of it: They alſo ſay, that their Mortar 
for this Work muſt be very ſtiff, and that it is 
beſt to have a good length of Work before ; for 
they work but one Courſe in height at a time, 
and if they did more, it would be apt to ſwell 
out of the ſides and run down : They likewiſe ſay, 
It is very difficult to make the Work ſtand in 
miſty Weather. | | 
Boarded, Walls are ſometimes Boarded, parti- 
cularly the Walls of ſome Barns, Stables, and other 
Out-Houſes. | 5 | 
WALL-FLOWER, otherwiſe call'd Tow. 
Gillyflower, and in Latin Leucoium, a general 
Name that ſignifies Gihflower, is a Plant that 
ſhoots out from its Root oblong Leaves, of a 
dark. green Colour, and pointed at the end; be- 
tween thoſe Leaves grow ſeveral branchy Stalks, 
and at the top of them appear Flowers conſiſting 
of four Leaves, and ſometimes more, of a yellow 
Colour; after the Flower is fallen there grows a 
flat Pod, containing flat broad Seeds of a reddiſh 
Colour. | | 
There are two ſorts of Wall-flowers cultivated 
in Gardens, tho' after a different manner ; that 
which is call'd the Single being multiply'd by 
and the Double by Layers or by Slips : 
The firſt ſhould be ſown in September, in the 
Earth juſt as you find it; for 'tis the Nature of 
this Flower to 7 every where even upon 
Walls, or amongſt Rubbiſh: Nevertheleſs, when 
they are cultivated, more Care is taken of them, 
that they may ſerve for Ornaments of Borders, 
or other Plots in a Garden, where this. Flower 
looks very agreeably. os | 
They are to be managed as Flowers that are 
tranſplanted, ſuch as Cyclamen, and the like; 
and as ſoon as they are found to be ſtrong enough 
to change their place, they muſt be carry'd to one 
that agrees with them, planted therein and wa- 
ter'd to facilitate their taking Root : Being then 


a little mindful to clear them of Weeds, their 
*R growing , 
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rowing to Satisfaction may be depended on. 
Both ſorts of them are vivacious Plants, and the 
culture of the Double will alſo ſerve for the 
Single, - _-: | ** 

But the Double Wall. flower deſerves more Care 
and Pains than the Single. It is pretended that 
it never yields any Seed, and that it is in vain to 
ſow the ſingle Wall lower Seed, which is very ex- 
traordinary, if what the Gardiners ſay is true; 
ſince before it was at all, it muſt have its Growth 
from ſomething, and it can be nothing but the 
Seed, which is the principle of-the Vegetable Life, 
and by which the Growth of all Plants at firſt 
begins. ' 5 

The way of multiplying this Plant is by Lay- 
ers, the fineſt that can be got muſt be choſen and 
laid in the Earth; and that they may not riſe too 


faſt, a Hook-ſtick muſt be driven down upon them, Gardens, an Account what time the Ground 


and the Earth to be put upon the Layers muſt be 
* ſame the Ground is of, in which they are 
aid. 4 

Now, to facilitate theſe Layers to take Root, 
they muſt have due Waterings given them, that 
they may faſten themſelves the ſooner in the 
Earth, and that in may have a Subſtance ne- 
ceſſary for Action: The Layers are laid as ſoon 
as the Plants have dropt their Flowers, which 1s 
commonly about the end of May, or beginning of 
June: When they are laid in the Ground they 
muſt be left there till September or October, which 
is the time of raiſing them to put them elſewhere, 
either in the open Ground, or in Pots. | 

Thoſe that would place them in any Border, 
or other Plot of a Garden, let them obſerve that 
the Earth of thoſe Compartments will do well 
enough ; and if they have a fancy to plant them 
in Pots, let em take two thirds Kitchen.Garden 
Earth, and one third Mould ; iet the firſt ſort of 
Earth be well ſifted, and the Pots being fill'd 
with it, the Layers are to be put therein. 

This ſort of Plant is not very apt to be injur'd 
by the Cold ; however the Gardener muſt not neg. 
lect to put the Pots into theGreen-Houſe, for fear 
rather that the Earth freezing ſhould break the 
Pots, than that the Plants themſelves ſhould re- 
ceive any Harm by the Froſt: As for thoſe that 
are in open Ground, they may be left expoſed to 
the Weather, which they will always bear. Wall. 
Flowers ſmell ſweetly and look beautifully, either 
in a Parterre, or in Pots. | 

There is another was of multiplying WalL 
Flowers, and that is by Slips, which are Branches 
of this Plant cut off without Roots, above the 
Maſter-Root, after the Flower is paſt ; and this 
is the moſt frequent Method. Care ſhould be 
taken that the Slips, which are deſign'd to grow 
up into perfect Plants, ſhould be nouriſh'd, and 
not kept dry ; for then the Fibres will not be well 
diſpoſed to receive the nouriſhing Sap, nor to 
caſt out Roots, and the Gardener's Labour will 
conſequently be to no purpoſe. | 

Theſe Slips being well choſen, ſome ſifted Gar- 
den-Earth muſt be put into Pots or Pans, with 
ſome Mould thinly ſpread upon it ; then the 


and the Earth gently put down upon . 
the Gardiner's Hand th help to faſten dent 
ſooner; and when they have been Water'd b 
| muſt be carry'd to a ſhady place, till jt ap ; 
they begin to be in Action; after which they 
to be remoy'd into the Sun. Theſe Slips 8 a 
be planted at the ſame time that Layers are laid 
and when they have taken Root and are fit to 
cran (punter, you may ſet them where you please 
not forgetting to Water and Weed them, as y F 
as the Layers planted where they are to ſtay 
often as they have occaſion for it. 8 
WALL-FRUIT-TREES, tho treated of , 
der their particular Heads, yet ſomething is ge 
ceſſary to be ſaid of the planting of them in ge 
neral, after having premiſed, that the Reif. 
will find under the Article Planting of Trees in 


to be till d, and the manner of doing it, er. 
In the firſt place, the Stem muſt be cut ſeyen or 
eight Inches above the Graft, and the Roots and 
Fibres above half off 2. The Trees muſt be 
placed along the Wall, about half a Foot from 
it, ſo that they may have the advantage of the 
beſt Earth, which is always that towards the 
Walk. The Head of the Tree muſt not be abore 
three Inches at moſt from the Wall, that it may 
be the better nail'd up againſt it from the Bottom 
to the Top. 3. The Dwarf muſt be planted at 
the diſtance direfted under that Head, with half 
a Standard between every two of them. The 
Roots are to be ſeparated and cover'd with Earth, 
4. The Cut of the Tree muſt be turn'd towards 
the Wall, and the principal Roots towards the 
Alley, for the better nouriſhment of the Tree, 
5. When the Trees are planted, ſome Dung muſt 
be put at the foot of each of them; or rather, 
let the whole Border be cover'd with it; and if 
an entire Eſpalier be planted, the Dung ought to 
be about four Inches deep, and the Trees water 
in a very dry Seaſon. 

WALNUT-TREE, a Fruit. bearing Tree, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts; as the large ſoft 
Shell, and the ſmall hard Shell ; the whiter and 
the blacker Grain, the black-grain'd bear the 
ſmalleſt hardeſt Nut, and the Timber is much to 
be prefer'd ; the beſt ſort of which are thoſe that 
grow in Virgina, which bear a kind of a ſquare 
Nut, from whence we might eafily procure them; 
and next to theſe are thoſe of Grenoble, which are 
much valued by Cabinet-Makers. , 

The readieſt Method, ſays Mr. Chome ll for ni. 
ſing ſmall or young Walnut-Trees, is by ſowlng 
them in Nurſeries; as ſoon as the Nuts ate g. 
ther'd you muſt chooſe the beſt ſort, carry em li- 
to a Cellar, or ſome other place, where Froſt cal- 
not affect 'em, and there plant em in ſome Sand, 
and ſo leave 'em till the Month of March. Theſ 
may be alſo kept in their Husk, or without, til 
the Spring, tho the other may be the better . 
Lou may ſet em about the latter end of Februar 
or beginning of March, or earlier: But if Jen 
can, ſet them with the Husk on, becauſe the Bit 
terneſs of it is a good Preſervative again 


Slips muſt be ſet half their Length in the Earth, 


Worms: and if you chop ſome Furz, and 
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about them under Ground, it will be a good de. 
ſence for them againſt Rats and Mice, when the 


Shells grow tender, eſpecially, if you ſupple *em f. 


1 little in warm Cows Milk; but being treated 


is before, you will find them already ſprouted, b 


and may 1 them where they are to abide. 
It's a Tree that does not well bear tranſplant. 
ing, and therefore does much better to ſtand 
where it is raiſed of the Nut; but if you have 
occaſion for the Removal of them, let not the 
Tree be above four Years old when you remove 
them; and if they be once before remov'd from 
your Seminary to your Nurſery it may do well, 
which firſt trauſplantation may be perform'd 
at two Years old; and obſerve as near as may be, 
to remove *em to the ſame ſort of Land, as that 
they were raiſed on, for it is very difficult to make 
em either grow or proſper on a different Soil; 
but you muſt by no means, in the Removal of 
them cut the Head, only ſhred up the ſide Branches, 
becauſe of the hdllow Pith which is apt to let 
in Water, and be as ſparing of the Roots; any 
Bruiſe is very prejudicial to them : You may 
likewiſe put a Tile-ſhred under them to occa- 
fion the ſpreading of the Tap-Roots : It's ſaid the 
tops and paliſh Buds of the Tree, when it firſt 
ſprouts, tho? as late as April, will take hold of 
the Ground, and grow to a wonderful Improve- 
ment, if firſt ſteepꝰd in Milk and Saffron. It may 
be propagated by a Branch ſlip'd off with ſome 
of the old Wood, and ſet in February: Nay theſe 
Trees will receive their own Cyons by grafting, 
which will improve the Largeneſs of their Fruit. 
The Time to remove em is in November and Fe- 
bruary 3 the beſt Compoſt is to ſtrew Aſhes at the 
foot of the Trees, the Salt whereof being waſh'd 
into the Earth is the beſt Dreſſing: They ſhould 
at leaſt be planted at forty Foot diſtance, becauſe 
they love to ſpread both their Roots and Bran- 
ches, tho they will grow amongſt other Wood, 
provided you ſhred up the ſide Boughs. 
Theſe Trees delight moſt in a dry, ſound, rich 
Mould, eſpecially if it has Chalk or Mart under- 
death it; and will grow well on any Land that is 
dry, where they are raiſed from the Nut, and 
Where they are protected from the Cold; tho 
they affet Cold rather than extream Heat, and 
ou in Pits; Valleys, Highway-ſides, as alſo in 
meſtone Ground, if loamy, and on Hills that 
ae chalky. Eg 
You may know when the Fruits of theſe Trees 
are fe for then they begin of themſelves to fall 
of; t is better to cudgel off the Fruit, when 
topping ripe, than to gather it by Hand, and to 
open the Husk ; then lay em by in a dry Room, 
ad turn them often, ſometimes with a Broom, 
t without waſhing, for fear of Mouldineſs. 
They arm the Tops of long Poles with Iron and 
Nails in 1raly for that purpoſe, and imagine, both 
and in France too, that beating improves 
the Tree, The Nuts that do not eaſily come out 
of their Husks, ſhould be laid by to mellow in 
Tl and the reſt expos'd to the Sun, till the 
els dry, elſe they will be apt to corrupt and 
iftroy the Kernel. Some preſerve em in their 
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own Leaves, or in a Cheſt of Walnut-Tree : O. 
thers in good Earth or Sand, eſpecially if preſery'd 
or a Seminary, as aforeſaid. Old Nuts are not 
wholſom till macerated in almoſt boiling Water ; 
ury them in a Leaden Pot in the Earth, ſo as 
no Vermin can attack em, and they will keep * 
marvellouſſy plümp the whole Year, and may 
eaſily be blanch'd. In Spain they ſtrew the Gra- 
tings of old hard Nuts, firſt peel'd, into their 
du d and other Meats: And in France they eat 
em blanch'd and freſh with White-Wine and 
Salt, having firſt cut them out of the Shells, be- 
fore they are hardned, with a ſhort Braſs-Knife, 
becauſe Iron ruſts. 3 

Mr. Evelyn, to incourage good Oeconomy a- 
mongſt us in propagating Walnut. Trees, ſays, if 
they were more plentiful in our Country; we 
ſhould have better Utenſils of all ſorts for our 
Houſes, as the Romans had of old, who it ſeems 
much incourag'd the Plantations of 'em, as well 
as other Nations do now, for in Burgundy, ſays 
the ſame Author, they ſtand in goodly Wheat. 
Lands, at ſixty, and an hundred Feet diſtance, 
they preſerve the Crop by their Warmth, nor do 
their Roots hinder the Plow ; the Inhabitants 
when they fall a Tree, which they never do till 
it is old, plant another near it : No young Far- 
mer, between Hanau and Francfort in Germany, 
is permitted to Marry, till he can prove he has 
planted a ſtated number of Walnur-Trees, which 
is inviolably obſerv'd, to the great Benefit of 
the Inhabitants: The Berg. ſtreet, which extends 
from Heidelberg to Darmſtadt, is all planted with 
Walnut-Trees, the Inhabitants being oblig'd to 
Nurſe 'em ups by an Ancient Law, ſo that a 
Man may ride many Miles, under their ſhade ; 
and the Dutch, reap great profit from the Plan- 
tations of them in their Raadls. 

Great, likewiſe, and many are the Uſes of this 
Tree, and its Produce; the Timber is much e- 
ſteem'd by the Joyners, for the belt grain'd and 
colour'd Wainſcot : It's uſed for Gunſtocks, Coach- 
wheels, and the bodies of Coaches: They make 
Hoops and Bows of it in New-England, for 
want of Yew: It makes Rims for Drums, and is 
uſed by Cabinet. makers for Inlayings, eſpecially 
the firm and cloſe Timber about the Roots : 
That which we have from Bologne and New- 
England is very black of Colour, and ſo admira- 
bly ſtreaked, as to repreſent natural Flowers and 
Landskips. Joiners, to make it better colour'd, 
put the Boards into an Oven after the Batch is 
out, or lay it in a warm Stable; and when they 
work it, poliſh it over with its own Oil very hot, 
which makes it Black and Sleek: And it ſhould, 
not be wrought till thoroughly Seafon'd, becauſe 
it will ſhrink beyond Expectation. 


The Fruit, when young, with Husk and all, 
is fit for Preſerves, Food and Oil, and of extraor- 
dinary uſe with the Painter in Whites, and other 
delicate Colours, alſo for Gold-Size and Varniſh ; 
and with this they poliſh Walking-Staves, and 
other Works that are wrought in with Burning: 


They fry the Oil in ſome Places for Food 
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aſe it in Lamps. The younger Timber makes 
the better colour'd Work, but the elder the 
more firm and cloſe, and is finer Chambletted for 
Ornament, 

The Husks and Leaves being ſteep'd in warm 
Water, and that Liquor pour'd on Walks and 
Bowling-Greens, infallibly kills the Worms, with- 
out hurting the Graſs. A Dye is alſo made of 
this Lixive to colour Wooll, Wood, and Hair. 
The Water of the Husk is ſovereign againſt all 
Peſtilential-Infections, as is the Water of the 
Leaves to cleanſe and heal inveterate Ulcers. The 
green Husks dry'd, or the firſt Peeping of the red 


Buds and Leaves, reduced to Powder, ſerve as 


Pepper to Meats and Sauces. The Lees of the 
Preſſing is excellent to fatten Hogs. The Diſtil- 
lation of its Leaves with Honey and Urine makes 
Hair ſpring on bald Heads. The Juice of the 
outward Rind, is an excellent Gargle for a Sore- 
Throat. The Kernel rubb'd on any Crack or 
Chink of a leaking Veſſel, ſtops it better than 
either Clay, Pitch or Wax. 


Walnuts are Preſerv'd, uſually, when they come 
to their full Growth ; nevertheleſs before the 
Wood is form'd, which happens about the be. 
ginning of July: And to have White-Walnuts, 
they muſt firſt be neatly par'd, till the White ap- 
pears, and thrown into Water; let 'em afterwards 
be boiled for ſome time in the ſame Water, while 
ſome other Water is ſet over the Furnace, into 
which the Walnuts are to be put, as ſoon as it 
begins to boil. It may be perceiv'd, whether they 
be done enough, by pricking them with a Pin, 
after the ſame manner as green Almonds, and 
green Apricocks ; ſo that when they {lip off from 
it, they ought to be remov'd from the Fire. 


To render 'em White, it is requiſite at firſt to 
fling in a handful of beaten Allom, and to give 
them one boiling more : Then they muſt be im- 
mediately cool'd, by turning them into freſh Wa- 
ter, in order to be put into thin Sugar, that is, 
by allowing one Ladle-full of Water to every two 
of Sugar. Some time after, having drain'd your 


Walnuts, ſlip em into Earthen Pans, and having 


cauſed the Sugar and Water to be heated together, 
ur it upon them: Next Day the Syrup muſt 
clear'd from the Pans without removing the 
Walnuts, becauſe they muſt not be ſet over the 
Fire at all: Let the Syrup have five or ſix boil. 
ings : It muſt be build on the third Day, till it 
becomes ſomewhat ſmooth ; as alſo on the fol- 
lowing Days ſucceſſively, till it be very ſmooth, 
between ſmooth and pearl'd, and at laſt entirely 
pearl'd, encreaſing the quantity of Sugar every 
Day, to the end that the Walnuts may be equally 
ſoak'd in the Syrup. To bring the whole Work 
to perfection, let em continue in the Stove du. 
ring the Night, and afterwards let them be put 
into Pots: Ihe Walnuts will by this means be- 
come very white, provided that good fine Sugar 
be uſed in the Operation; and they may be dry'd 
in the Stove at pleaſure, as other ſort of Fruits. 
For Walnuts preſer vd Liquid, if ſome Syrup 


lar Situations : It ſhould be upon a ſmall Aſcen!, 


f Apricocks be added they will k 
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better. a | "Te ch 
If you have a mind to ſtuff em with Lem 
Peel, after the manner of Roan-Walnuts, it ma 
be done before they are put into the Stoye to 95 
dry d: Io that purpoſe, the neceſſary openin 
may be made with a point of -a Knife, Ather 
quite .thro', or on the top of the Walnut — 
then the Lemon: peel ifluing forth from then 
will appear, as if it were the real Stalk. — 
Amber may be added, which will give it 
N very grateful, both to the Taſte and 
mell. | 
WALWORT, or Comfrey, in Latin Symphityn 
Petracum, a Plant with ſmall ſlender Branches, 
like thoſe of Origan ; its Cimes or Tops, are 
like thoſe of Thyme, as well as its Leaves; the 
Flowers are yellow, tho' ſome are to be met 
with that are White, and others Red: The 
whole Plant is hard as Wood; the Root is long, 
of a dark Red, and a Finger thick : It grows In 
ſtony Places, and Flowers in November. 


A Decoction thereof in Metheglin, being drank, 
purges away the ſuperfluous Humours of the 
Breaſt 3 the Juice of it taken in common Water, 
is good for thoſe who ſpit Blood, and for the 
diſtempers of the Reins ; if you take it in Wine, 
it ſtops the bloody Flux, and the exceſs of Wo. 
mens Menſes ; the Plant being chew'd quenches 
Thirſt, and correfts the ſharpneſs of the Throat, 


WARNEL-WORMS ; certain Worms ſtick- 
ing within the Skin of Cattle on their Backs, and 
commonly attend ſuch Beaſts as are poor and Lean, 
{ticking along on both ſides of their Backs, a Foot 
deep or more, and are prejudicial for the ſale of 
the Skin if it be then taken: They may alſo be 
perceiv'd within the skin of the Beaſt, like ſmall 
Knots or Knobs, appearing like black Spots. 


Io cure the Cattle of them, they pick em out 
with the point of an Awl, tho' ſome Country-met 
ſay, as the Beaſt grows in fatneſs, theſe Worms 
will wear away, and his Skin will be as ſound 8 
any others : But as this Diſeaſe in ſome Cattle, 
runs into divers Parts of their Bodies, called by 
ſome the Wari-breed, the Remedy is to caſt the 
Beaſt, bind his four Feet together, and with an 
hot Iron, if the Mari. breed be long, ſear em of 
hard by the body ; but if it be but beginning, 
and is but flat and low, then you ſhall only l 
the hot Iron thereon, and ſear it but to the skin; 
afterwards anoint it with Tarr and freſh Greiſe 
mixt, and it will heal for ever. 


WARREN, a Franchiſe, or Place priviledg% 
either by Preſcription or Grant from the King, te 
keep Beaſts and Fowls of Warren in. The word 
now is generally apply'd to a quantity of Ground 
ſet aſide for Rabbets, cc. A Warren, as well 3 
other things, requires proper Places, and partic 


expoſed to the Eaſt or South ; and the Soil that 


is moſt ſuitable to it, is that which is Sand); C 


' 
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o make a Warren of a ſtrong clayey Ground, 


gould be the way to hinder the Rabbets, to make ſt 


themſelves Burroughs with eaſe ; and if the Mar- 
n ſhould be Mooriſh Ground, you would rea 
dut little benefit from the Coney, theſe Animals 
being Enemies to wet. | 

A Warren, properly ſpeaking, is a Coppice, 
ghich is cut every ten, twelve, or fifteen Years, 
the Owner thereof thinks fit; and if it can 
de made near his Houſe, it's the better; other. 
wiſe he muſt be content to have it according as 
the Situation of the Ground will allow. 

He ought to take all due Precautions, that his 
Warren be ſo contriv'd, that the Rabbets may 
eaſily habituate themſelves to it; but how to 
ſucceed therein, Mens Sentiments differ; ancient 
Authors who have wrote —_ this Subject ſay, 
that it muſt be ſurrounded with Walls; but 
others think this agony and the expence 
will by much exceed the Profit; and indeed we 
fnd not many that are ſo enclos'd. 

Mr. Chomell's Opinion is, that a Warren ought 
to be incompaſſed with a good Ditch, and tho 
ſuch an Incloſure cannot hinder the Rabbets to 
90 out, at leaſt if it be not fill'd with Water, yet 
it may be hoped no damage will accrue therefrom, 
when once theſe little Animals are accuſtomed to 
the Place, to which they will keep, tho' there 
were neither Walls nor Ditches, to hem them in : 
He that makes a Warren, is at liberty to make it 
as large as he pleaſes, the extent is not to be li- 
mited ; only this may be obſerv'd, that the more 
ſpacious it is, the more will be the Owners 
rofit. 

I do not know, ſays the ſame Author, how 
thoſe who have wrote before me upon the ſubject 
of Warrens, have given their Opinion, that it 
ought to be ſurrounded with Ditches full of 
Water; they muſt either be acquainted with 
the nature of Rabbets, or they muſt not; if 
they were, why, ſince they know theſe Animals 
are Enemies to moiſture, ſhould they adviſe a 
thing that moſt contributes to it, by bringing 
Water about by the means of Ditches ? Is not 
this acting againſt the courſe of Nature? And if 
they were not ſenſible of the matter, they could 
have no reaſon to preſcribe Rules, that muſt na- 
turally tend to the detriment of a Warrex ; and 
therefore without troubling themſelves about 
what will become of the Rabbets that are put 
into a Warren, let em make one in ſuch a Situa- 
tion as is before deſcrib'd, and ſurrounded with 
good dry Ditches, it will be ſufficient. 

If you have but few Rabbets, to ſtock the 
Warren with, you muſt exerciſe the more Pa. 
lence, to wait for the Pleaſure and Profit you 
may expect from it. Time is requir'd before 
en can make their Adyantages of them, and 
therefore they muſt wait; a Warren is of ſuch 
a Nature, that it cannot too ſoon abound with 
Subjects that are proper for it, ſo as to be in a 
condition to yield good Profit to the Owner ; 
thoſe who deſire to have a Warren ſoon, ought 
to furniſh themſelves with a certain Number 
of Does big with young ; theſe Animals, by 
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their young Ones, will multiply in Time: but 
hey muſt not for the firſt be Hunt. 0 
ed, and but a little the third 3 but thoſe who 


P|have moſt knowledge in this kind of manage- 


ment, take care to ſtock their Warren, by the 
means of a Clapper of Coneys ; and its kept 
up the better, by ſo doing. 3 
WARREN, a Term in Fiſhery, being an eaſy 
and cheap way, of preſerving and ſtoring Fiſh, 
in the midſt of a River, by making, as it were a 
Warren, for the Fiſh to retreat to, tho“ you may 
take em when you pleaſe: The enſuing Figure, 
ſhews the draught of the deſign. | 


Suppoſe the Circuit P. Q. R. be the Place de- 
ſign'd for the Fiſhery ; then 4 above twenty 
large Faggots, bound at both ends, of about ſix 
Foot long, and four Foot about ; lay four of 
them in a kind of a ſquare, at the bottom, but 
let there be about a Foot ſpace between every one 
of them; then lay a Range on the top, croſs em, 
and a third Range over them, until you have 
piled up Faggots almoſt to the top of the Wa- 
ter ; then lay ſome heavy Stones, on the upper- 
moſt Faggots, that you may keep all cloſe and 
ſecure, _— the violence of the Water, in caſe 
it be a Rapid Stream: It would not be amiſs, if 
you drove a ſtrong Pole with an Iron point, thro? - 
the uppermoſt Faggot, and ſo thro' all that are 
direlcty under it, into the Ground, the better to 
ſupport your Covert. | EA 

Every thing being thus fitted, let nothing be 
done for about a fortnight, that the Fiſh may 
Paſs too and fro', and have time to acquaint ' 
themſelves therewith : When - they find ſuch 
Holes to receive them, with the benefit of the 
Retreat, they will, eſpecially the large ones, much 
reſort thereto. | 

When you have a mind to try what ſtore there 
is, you may proceed thus; get your Tramel:Ner, 
well leaded at the bottom, and cork'd at top, in- 
to ſome Boat, r with an Inſtrufnent, being 
a long light Pole, with an Iron Crook, ftrongly 
fix'd at the great End; and you muſt alſo be pro. 
vided with Beaters, which are light long Pole, 
with-flat pieces of Wood nailed to the top of them, 


to make a Noiſe on the top of the Water, as alſo 
to theuſt into the 2 thereby to drite Nag 
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and move on the Fiſh ; the Figures of the Poles, 
*are as follow. 


Then beat up and down; both above and be- 
low your Warren, yet drawing ſtill nearer towards 
it, thereby to force the Fiſh to retire thither ; 
then draw about fifteen foot, from your Warren, 
and ſpread your Net about it; begin at P, turn- 
ing about towards Q, and you are to conclude at 
R: You may alſo if you think good, and that 
you have Net-Room enough, draw the two ends 
of the Net croſs each other, and then with your 
Crook draw up- the Faggots, one after another, 
with all the looſe Sticks, if any be there; then 
fall to beating the Water, round the Net, as wel] 
at the top as bottom, and gently draw in your 
Net, ſuffering your Net to drawl on the Ground ; 
for the Carp and other ſorts of Fiſh, will caſt 
themſelves into the Sand and Mud, that the Net 
may paſs over them. When the Net is on the 
Land, and the Fiſh taken, the Faggots may be 
replanted, and the Warren will be ready for you 
again, in about a Month's time. 

There is another kirid of Warren ina Pond or 
River, which ſhall be now deſcribed 3 The ſame 
being Sandy, Gravelly-bottoms, and very excel- 
lent during the Heat of the Year: You muſt in 
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the Place where you intend to make your Warren, 


cut out two or three Holes, that you may com- 


— 


Letters F, C, K, L, M, D, H, E, repreſent the 


ing there, which in time cauſes the Eye to conſume, 


about the Bigneſs of a Man's Head ; place oy 
them all an old Plat. form, made of Boards 8 
Doors, about fifteen Foot long, and ten broad 
but the longer and broader the better, at the 


ſides of F or H, as you ſee in the Figure, you muſt 


modioufly lift up your Doors or Boards, with 
Iron Crook, above mentioned, whe n 
to fiſh it. , a 

The blank Places, are the Stones on which your 
Boards reſt: Some of them are mark d K, L. M 
D. The hollow Places are in the intervals aj 
Black, mark d with the ſmall Letters a, b, c, d c 
f, g. Place the other Stones and Gravet upon the 
Door, as well to conceal it from Thieves, as to 
ſecure it from being carry'd away by the Stream: 
you may make ſeveral of them, and Fiſh %m 
every fifteen Days, as you ſee occaſion, 

You may know whether there be any ſtore of 
Fiſh under it by this way: If when you come 
near it with your Boat, and thruſt it a little with 
your Fole, you then perceive ſtore of Bubbles to 
ariſe, *tis a fure ſign of Fiſh. 

Now the way to draw it, is as follows : The 


Warren, and you alſo fee how you muſt Plant 
your TrameL Net: Let the end A, firſt go into the 
Water; and ſo encloſe the whole about eight foot 
diſtance, in a Circle; the other end of your Net 
B, clapping about a Yard over the end A; then 
you muſt get a luſty Pole or Stake, with an Iron 
point at the end H, which force a good way in. 
to the Ground, juſt by the edge of the Door or 
Warren, by the Letter i; then with the Iron 
Crook, hook up the Door by ſome one or other 
of the Holes, made at the fide of the Warren F, 
lift up the Door directly to the Stake G; and ſo 
faſten it thereunto at the Letter G, with a Cord 
drawn thro" one of the Holes; then fall to work 
with your Beaters, at the bottom, and amongſt 
the Stones, and the Fiſh will entangle themſclves 
in the Net, ſo that you may take them with eaſe. 
When you have taken in your Net, clap down 
your Doors again, and cover it over as before. 
WARI, a hard Calloſity, that uſually grows 
upon the skin of Peoples Fingers, back of the 
Hands, £#c. the Methods our French Author pre- 
ſcribes ro take them off, are theſe. 

1. If Warts, in the opinion of ſome, are touch'd 
with Fig-Leaves, they will fall off; and there are 
thoſe who aſcribe the ſame vertue to a Pidgeons 
Heart, 

2. Cut off the Head of a live Eel, and rub em 
with the blood that guſhes out; they wil all 
drop off. | | 

3. Put a Hens-foot upon a quick Fire, till the 
skin peels off from the Bone, and with that Sn 
rub the Warts twice or thrice, while it is hot, 
it will do the Buſineſs. 
WART, a ſpungy Excretion, near the Eye of 
a Horſe, proceeding from condens'd Flegm refid 


or to grow ſmall; if it be not remedy'd : For 4 
Wart that grows upon the edge or inſide of the 


lay a great many Stones, at equal diſtance, ſu 
poſe at eighteen Inches, and the Stones muſt 2 


Eye. lid, take ſome burnt Allom, and a like 
| quantity 
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Pen very ſmall into a Powder, and laying 


ome of it erery Day on the Head of the Wart, 
+ will conſume it. 33 
Mr. Chomell ſays, that Warts will grow in. all 
the Parts of a Horſe, Mule and Aſs's Body, eſpe- 
ly in the extream Parts, that you muſt not 
dun em, but cut 'em off, and rub em with Ni- 
re, apply Chalcites and pounded Vetch to 'em, 
nd continue it daily; you muſt not lead em to 
Water, till they are well ; forbear hot Medicines, 
eſpecially when the Evil is about the crown of 
the Foot, becauſe Ulcers are healed there with 
ficulty. 
CASHING of Hemp or Flax ; a work done 
ifrer a ſufficient Watering of theſe Commodities; 
jou muſt in the firſt Place take off the Gravel, 
done, and over-layers of Wood, that keep 'em to. 
ether in the Water, and unlooſing them from 
the Stakes, waſh out every. Bait and Bundle ſe- 
wrately by it ſelf, rub it exceedingly. clean, leav- 
ing not a Leaf on, nor any filth within it ; then 
{t it upon the dry'd Earth upright ; that the 
Water may drop from it ; this. done, load it up 
1nd carry it Home, and in ſome open Ground or 
niece of Ground, rear it upright either againſt 
Hedges, Poles, Walls, Back-ſides of Houſes, or 


the like, where it may have the full ſtrength | 


ind reflection of the Sun, and being thoroughly 
(ry, then houſe it. 8 a 
Some indeed there are, who as ſoon as their 
Hemp comes from the Water, will not rear it up, 
but lay it upon the Ground flat, and then for 
the ſpace of a Week, turning it at the end of every 
tuo Days, firſt on the one ſide, and on the other, 
and after rear it upright, dry it and houſe it; 
ad this is good Houſe-wifry. . 
WASPS, or Hornets, Inſects very injurious 
to Bees, and ſome ſorts of Trees: They may be de- 
froy'd ſeveral ways, either by killing the young 
des before they increaſe, for from a few: comes a 
Multitude 3 or they may be Smoak'd or Stiffl'd, 
If they are in any hollow Tree, or Scalded, if in a 


luce, if in the Earth; you may alſo Burn, Stamp 
upon them, or Bore them. They are, moreover, 
When they fly to Fruit-Trees, after Bees and the 


or Grounds, in ſhort-neck'd open V ials, in their way. 

WASTE; a Term of various ſignifications ; 
br firſt it is a ſpoil made in Houſes, Woods, 
Lands, tec. by the Tenant for Life or Years; to 
the Prejudice of the Heir, or of him in the Rever- 
von or Remainder ; but Waſte of the Foreſt, is 
We Properly, where a Man cuts down his own 
Woods within the Foreſt, without the King or 
the Lord Chief Juſtice in Eyre's Licenſe : Secondly, 
Nate is taken for thoſe Lands, which are not in 
me Man's Occupation, but lie Common, which 
ems to be ſo call'd, becauſe the Lord cannot 
Wake ſuch Profit of them as he does of his other 
Lands, by reaſon of that uſe which others have of 
in paſſing too and fro - upon this none may build, 


tity of white Copperas unburnt, let them 


Houſe or Barn. thatch; you may ſerve 'em the ſame| 


like, catch'd by ſetting Cyder, Verjuice, Sour Drink 
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WATER ; one of the Elements ſo uſeful and 
| neceflary to Man and Beaſt: It is * ſo 4 vn 
ſervice, not only for our Drinks, but alſo in pre. 
paring our Fleſh and Bread, that it may juſtly 
be ſaid, to be the Vehicle of all our Nouriſhment; 
ſo that when ever this happens to put on other 
Properties than are neceſlary to fit it for this pur. 
poſe, its no wonder, if in its paſſage thro the Bo. 
dy, it makes ſuitable Impreſſions there. 
Waters are either Natural or Artificial + and 
natural Waters are divided into Freſh Water, and 
Mineral and Sea Waters Sweet Waters are either 
Spring, River, Rain, Well, Pond or Snow Waters. 
Spring-Water is liable to a mixture, in one ſort 
or another, of all the Metalline or Mineral Particles 
which lie concealed in the Earth; there are indeed 
many curious ways of finding what are the prin. 
cipal Mixtures in theſe Waters, which we ſhall 
not now meddle with. | f 
Ri ver-Maters have their various Qualities from 
the different Sorts of Earth they paſs thro', tho' not 
ſo much as that of Springs: They may be reckon'd 
DD _— of Spring and Rain-Waters toge. 
3 . 
Rain. Mater is reckon'd the moſt ſimple of all 
and comes neareſt to a, Homogeneous Fluid, and 
is to be preferr'd in Medicine, as a Diluter. 
Well-Water is ſubject to all the Inconvenience, 
that Spring Water brings along with it, with this 
additional Miſchief, that Stagnating ſo long in 
the Well, it may there take up from the Bed it lies 
upon, ſuch Particles, further than what it brought 
along with it, as to render it ſtill more unwholſom: 
Pond-Water may include alt Stagnating Waters, 
which are generally only from Rain, and mix'd 
with filth, that render it the moſt uncleanly, and 
diſagreeable of all others. | 
Snow-Water undoubtedly brings ſuch a con- 
ſiderable Portion of Nitre along with it, in ſo 
much as to make it Deterſive and Diuretick; but 
this comes ſo little either into our Diet or Phy. 
fick, that it is not worth much Sollicitation about 


it. 


W 


Sea. Water may be added here, its Acrid and 
Salt; and upon that account, is both diſagreeable 
and unwholſom in our Food, and therefore never 
experienced but in Extremities. 

As many of the Diſcaſes, incident to Human 
Bodies, are owing to the Waters which we Drink, 
and which are in a great meaſure the common 
Vehicle of all our Food: So it is not to be que- 
ſtion'd, but Horſes alſo ſuffer in this reſpect, who 
are in Countries, where Waters abound much with 
ſtony Corpuſcles, as many of theſe are apt enough 
to Circulate with the Blood, and as readily ſtop 
the ſmalleſt Conduits and Paſſages ; and therefore 
thoſe Waters, that are moſt Simple, as Rain-Wa- 
ter, River- Mater and Pond Water, when the 
Ponds are made clean, and not over much diſturb. 
ed, are undoubtedly the beſt for them; but when 
it is otherwiſe, that they are often rak'd into, or 
kept a great while without draining, they are 
thereby diſpoſed to ferment, and become very 
unwholſom. The Spring Waters, eſpecially thoſe 


ave, 


Ut down Trees, Dig, c. without the Lord's 


| ted 
of deep Wells, as they ws apt to be 1 ; 
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with many of the Metallick or Mineral Subſtances 
of the Earth, ought therefore to be very much 
ſuſpected, 

Among other Methods made uſe of, in order to 
know if there are Springs of Water, in ſuch and 
ſuch Places, you muſt before Sun. xiſing, lie up- 
on your Fate, on the Earth, and holding up 
your Chin a little, you muſt obſerve if ſome 
moiſt Vapour like Waves, does not ariſe from it: 
It is in the Months of Auguſt, September and Octo- 
ber ; that this Search muſt be made; and notice 
muſt be taken, that the Place from whence this 
Vapour does ariſe be not wet upon the Surface: 
Mountains and Hills, where Reeds, Crefles, Wild- 
Mint, Silver- Weed Ruſhes, and other aquatick 
Plants grow, ſeldom fail of encloſing Water in 
their Bowels. 

But is it not enough that we ſhould find Water 
for uſe, but it muſt alſo be confider'd, whether 
it can be convey'd to the Flace for which it is de- 
ſign'd; for the Nature of Water, is not to riſe 
higher then the Spring from which it proceeds, 
without ſome Art be uſed for it; and therefore 
you mult obſerve it, and the Level, with all the 
exactneſs imaginable; to the end you may know 
the Declivity from the Source to the Place, where 
the Fountain ought to be made, and take care to 
conſider the Aſcents and Deſcents, or if there is 
any Valley wherein the Water muſt paſs in a 
ſtrait Line: If it be ſo, a Trench, or Gutter, 
muſt be made, three or four foot deep to put in 
Pipes, always following the Hills, to the end the 
Water may be convey'd, the moſt upon a Level, 
that it may not loſe its Declivity. 

WATER, a Diſtemper in Sheep, lying between 
the outward Skin und the Rine, wherein you may 
cut a Hole, put in a Quill, and let the Water out; 
but if the Water be between the Rine and the Bag, 
ſo that you cannot cut the Rine, it is incurable ; 
when the Water is let out, ſtitch up the Hole, 
and anoint it with Tarr and Butter. 

WATER-CIDER. See Ciderkin. 

W ATER-CISLERNS. See Cifterns. 

W ATER-CRESSES, Plants that at the be. 
ginning, ſhoot forth round leaves, which as they 
grow up, become indented like a Rocket; the 
Plant has a ſharp and biting Taſte, and it is known 

to every body: It grows near Springs and Rivu- 
lets, accompany'd always with an Herb call'd 
Belder : It blofloms in July and Auguſt. 
It's eaten raw in Sallet, and provokes Urine ; 
Women witk Child muſt not eat it; unleſs it be 
that the Child is dead, in which caſe it will help 
'em to be deliver'd; its Juice mix'd with Vine- 
gar, is very good for thoſe who are drouſy and 
heavy-headed, being warm'd in right good White. 
Wine, with Butter, Radiſhes and Parſly Roots, 
and apply'd to the Place about the privy Parts 
where the Hair grows, it will cauſe you to make 
Water. RY 

WATER-FARCY. See Farcy. 

WATER-GAGE, a Sea-Wall or Bank, to ſtop 
or reſtrain the Current, or overflowing of Water; 
alſo an Inſtrument to Gage or Meaſure the Pro- 
fundity or Quantity of any Water. 


| — 
WAIER- GANG, a Trench, Trough or Courſe 
to ry de 3 a 1 ſuch as are uſually 
made in Sea-Walls, to looſe and drai 
of = Mares, (Ny Water ait 

ATER-GERMANDER, in Latin i 

a Plant that grows in watry Places —_——_ 
ers in June and July: It is ſomewhat of x G ; 
lick ſmell, mix'd with an Aromatick ; its juſtly 
eſteem'd a good Alexipharmick, and makes 4 
excellent Ingredient in all Compoſitions of the 
Intention, as well as in that grand Medicine in 
the Shops, which has its name from ir, Diaſcor 
dium: There is alſo an excellent Compound Water 
which derives its name from this ſimple, and is 
called Aqua Scordij Compoſita, prepar'd of the Juice 
of Goats. Rue, and two Ounces of London.Treacl 
which muſt digeſt three Days, and then the W 
ter is to be drawn off; it will keep the better, if 
the Herbs be put into an Alembick with a ſy 
ficient quantity of Water, and two Pound of 
Spirit of Wine with them, drawing off about ore 
Gallon, for otherwiſe the Water will not keep 
without Sowring, 

It is good for all kind of Fevers, and helps 
both to raiſe the Spirits as a Cordial, and promote, 
or hinder the Eruption of ſuch Humours, as fre- 
quently do critically terminate ſuch Diſtem 

The Plant keeps its ſmell, if well dry, tho 
reduced into a fine Powder, and therefore may 
conveniently be preſcribed in Bolus, as well as in 
Infuſion z which makes it ſomewhat ſtrange, that 
it is not oftner met with in extemporaneous Pra. 
&tice : Some Authors mention this Simple amongſt 
Hyſtericks, and deſtroyers of Worms, as alſo for a 
good Deterger of malignant and inveterate UL. 
cers, but ſuch practice is not at all warranted by 
Experience. 

WATERING of Hemp or Flax, a rural Work 
neceflary to be done, and the beſt Water for this 
Uſe, is the running Stream, and the work, the 
ſtanding Pit; yet becauſe Hemp is eſteemeda Poi. 
ſonous thing, infects the Water, and is deſtruttive 
to all Fiſh, its beſt to employ ſome ſuch Pools 
and Ditches, as are leaſt ſubject to Annoyance, 
except a Man lives near ſome great and broad 
Streams, in whoſe ſhallow Parts, this work may 
be done, without danger; and the manner of 
which, take thus. | 

You ſhall, according to the Quantity, knock 
four or five ſtrong Stakes into the bottom of the 
Water, ſetting them Square-wiſe, then lay your 
round Baits or Bundles of Hemp, under the Wi 
ter, the thick end of the Bundle one way, 2nd 
the thick end of another, the other way, ſo le. 
ing Bait upon Bait, till all be laid in, and ſo that 
the Water covers em all over, then take overlaſ- 
ers of Wood, and binding them overwart to ! 
Stakes; keep the Hemp down cloſe, and eſpecial 
ly at the four Corners; then take great $906 
Gravel, and other heavy Rubbiſh, laying the 
ſame between, and over the Overlayers, to covet 
the Hemp cloſe, that it may by no means fi 
and let it continue in the Water four Dafs 
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aud four Nights, if it be in a running Ru 
but if in ſtanding Water, longer: Then tale - 
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me of the uppermoſt Baits and waſh it, and if high, for that would waſh the Earth from about 


ig the waſhing, you ſee the Leaf come off, it's a 
ſure ſign the Hemp is water'd enough: As for|S 
Flax, Iefs time will ſerve, and it will ſhed the 


Leaf in three Nights. 


You are to obſerve, that tho? your Henfſp may 
in a Night or two, after pulling, be carry'd to 
the Water, you muſt not do ſo by your Flax, 
which muſt Le reared up, dry'd and wither'd a 
Week or more, to ripen the Seed ; and this done, 
you muſt take ripple Combs, and . it over, 

from the 
Stalks, the round Bells or Bebbs, that contain 
the Seed, which muſt be preſery'd in ſome dry] R 
Veſſel or Place, till the Spring of the Year, and 
then beat or threſh it, for your uſe, and when 
your Flax or Line, is ripled, then you muſt ſend 
it to the Water as aforeſaid. See Waſhing of 


which is the beating or breaking o 


Hemp or Flax. 


WATERING of Land. See Overflowing of 


and Draining of Land. 
Le ATER-GRUEL, a wholeſom Diet, and 


made after different ways: That is very good, 


which is made of the beft Oatmeal, beaten and 
ſieep'd in Water all Night, ſtrain'd next Day, 
and boil'd with a blade of Mace, and being e- 
nough, has ſome Raiſins and Currants, which 
had been infuſed in a Pot of Seething- Water, 
put to it, with a little Wine, Salt, and Sugar : 
Another way, is to take about two Parts of Oat. 
meal, and one Part of Rice, reduced into a ſubtil 
Powder, boil'd well in Water, adding a good Pro. 
portion of Cinnamon, to boil alſo in due time; 
then ſtrain it thro'.a Cloth, and Sweeten it to 
your Taſte ; the yolk of an Egg, beaten with a 
little Sherry or Sack, put to it, is not bad in a 
Looſneſs : Butter may be added at other times: 
It is very nouriſhing. 

WATERING. YES, a Diſtemper incident to 
Horſes, for the curing of which, take an equal 
quantity of Violets and Salt, mix em with a ſuf- 
cient quantity of Vinegar, and Oil, long Pep- 
per, Savin, Frankinſence, and Myrrh ; of each an 
Ounce, pound 'em together, and mixing them 
with half a Pound of Honey, put it into his Eye; 
If the Horſe is wounded, you muſt take Oil of 
Roſes, and the white of an Egg; and apply it 
with Tow upon it, till the next Day, you muſt 
bathe it with the Decoction of Fenugreek, and ap. 
Ply a-Pledget ſteepꝰd therein; when he begins to 
amend, Jou muſt make uſe of an Eye-Salve. 

WATERING or Diving ; a Term as it relates 
to Hemp, £#c. ſignifying to lay the Bungs, which 


are the Bundles of Stalks in Water, with Weights 


on them, to keep them from Swimming. : 
WATERING-POT, an Utenſil, than which 
dothing can be more uſeful in a Garden: This 


Veſſel exactly imitates the Rain that falls from 


the Clouds, by ſhedding the Water it contains, out 
a thouſand little Holes, that are in the Roſe 
fit; the Relief Plants receive by the help of this 
Y |, does em a great deal of good, by moiſt- 
ung the Ground. In watering Plants, whether 

araing or Night, Water as near the Ground as 
j you can, and do not hold the Mater. Pot too 
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their Roots, and make the Ground hard when the 
un came to Shine upon it, and ſo bind the Roots 
too much, about which the Earth ſhould be always 
2 w_ wean x of _ Water; and above all 
| as can be the wetting of the Leaves. 
WATER-LENTILS, in Latin Lenticula Pa. 
uſtris, a Moſs : Its Leaves are round and 
very ſinall, like Lentils, from whence: it has 
its Name: they are faſtned to ſmall Hairs or 
Shreds, and ſwim upon ſtanding Water; when 
the Water come to overflow, they follow em, 
and as ſoon as they touch the Banks, they take 
oot, and grow in ſuch a manner, that they be- 
come a Plant, as large as the Water Siſimbrium, 
call'd Creſſes: This Plant is found in Ditches and 
ſtanding Waters: It Blofſoms in May and June. 
Water diſtill'd from the Leaves of Water-Len- 
tils is eſteem'd good for Inflammations, in all the 
nobler Parts of the Body: The ſame Water apply'd 
outwardly to the Eyes, takes off the Redneſs, 
and removes the Imflammations of the Eye-Lids, 
Teſticles and Breaſts. „ 5 
WATER-LILY, in Latin Nymphea, are of 
two ſorts, the White and the Yellow, the White 
grows in Water, its Leaves are large, almoſt round; 
of a brown green on the nether ſide, and whitiſh 
green on the upper ; they always ſwim on the ſur. 
face of the Water, tho? they ſtick to the Stem, by 
the means of long and round Stalks; the Flowers 
are large, in the form of a Roſe, and as white as 
thoſe of Lilies, but have no ſmell; the Root is 
long, and as thick as one's Arm, being white with- 
in, and brown without, | ; : 
The yellow differs from the white, in that its 
Leaves are not ſo round, its Flowers yellow, and 
the Bark of the Root green. 


| They often make uſe of the white Water-Lily 


in Phyſick, its Flower being Cooling and Moiſt- 
ning, as well as the Root: Their Decottion is given 
inwardly in Rheums and burning Fevers : It's al- 
ſo proper for ſharpneſs of Urine, and to ſweeten 
Blood, Laſtly, they imploy it outwardly in In- 
flammations, and to clean and ſoften the Skin. 

WATER-MEASURE, when Sea. Coal, Salt, 
tec. are Meaſur'd with the Corn-Buſhel, which 
weighs fifty ſix Pounds Averdupois, then they 
are heaped, or elſe there is allow'd, five ſtriked 
Pecks to the Buſhel, and this they call Watet- 
Meaſure. * 
Water-Meaſure, mention'd in 22 Statute of 
Charles II. exceeds the Winchefter Meaſure by a- 
bout three Gallons : It's now uſed for ſelling of 
Coals in the Pool, Ec. | LA 
WATER-MURRAIN, a Diſeaſe in Black- 
Cattle, which ds from the Rankneſs of 
Blood, and chiefly it takes thofe that are Young, 
betwixt one Year old and three; it is eaſy to be 
found ont, for they ſwell on the Back and both 
ſides the Chine, and without preſent help you 
will ſee the Hide-puff'd up to the Shoulder-Blade, 
on both ſides: To cure this Merrain, you muſt 
firſt let the Beaft Blood in the Neck; and give him 


ſome Fenugreek, tong-Pepper, and Spikenard, 


well reduced into Powder, in Ale or Beer luke- 
* T 


T warm: 
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warm: And for the ſwelling on the Back, take 
three handfuls of Salt, and a pint of Spring-Wa- 
ter, with a pint of White-Wine. Vinegar ; then 
take a little Allom and pound it, put it in all 
together, and beat it with a Slice, until it be 


white like Milk, with which bathe the ſwell'd 


Place very well, and it will dry up the Rheum 
and cure it. ED 755 ; 

For preventing this Diſeaſe, Blooding in time 
is the beſt, and if the Cattle are ſwell'd very 
much on the Back, rowel them on both ſides be- 
hind the Shoulder Blade, againſt the Heart, and 
put in ſome Hairs to keep the holes open. 

WATERS for Flowers, ſuch Waters as are 

roper to Moiſten them; ſome pretend that Well 
Water, being not ſufficiently rarified, by reaſon 
of a great degree of Cold it has, 1s not proper 
for Plants, but experience teaches us, that let it 
be Well- Water, or convey'd in Pipes from the 
Spring-Head, it will do well enough; provided 
it ſtands ſometime' in the Sun and Air, and that 
ſome Sheep or Deers dung, be put into it, with 
a quantity of crummy Earth, that lies next under 
the Turf, and that it be ſtirr'd before you uſe it. 

Running-Water, is what is moſt eſteem'd, be. 
cauſe that being continually in Motion, it ſubti- 
lizes and warms it ſelf, and does thereby require 
fertilizing qualities. Rain-Water preſerv'd in 
Ciſterns, has likewiſe wonderful Properties, in 
that falling from on high, it participates of the 
ſubtil Parts of the Air, and of the Fire which 
gives it Life, and conſequently cannot but render 
Gardens extreamly Fertile; for the ſame Reaſon, 
Fields always flouriſh after great Rains, 

As for Pond and ſtanding Water, ſome main— 
tain, that they are by no means proper for Plants, 
and the Reaſon given is, that they contain certain 


groſs Particles, which not being able to penetrate 


them, but with Difficulty, are more apt to pro- 
duce bad Effects, than do any Good: They aftirm 
likewiſe that they are ſubject to engender Worms, 
which fixing to the Roots of Flowers, gnaw 'em, 
whence it frequently happens, that they languiſh 
and die: However, it is often found that thoſe 
Waters, when rarify'd by the Heat, do Wonders 
to the Roots of Flowers, and ſo give Reaſon to 
believe, that they diſcharge themſelves of all Im- 
-purities, by this Rarefaction, ſo that it may juſt. 
ly be ſaid, that this Scruple is an ill grounded 
Opinion. 

It happens ſometimes, that thro' frequent Rains, 
the Earth in the Flower- Pots, would be too much 
moiſined, if neceflary Precautions were not uſed ; 
when therefore any ſuch thing happens, the Pots 
may be laid along fideways,. ſo that the Water 
may drain out, and then obſerving which way 
the Wind ſits, their bottoms ought to be turn'd 
that way, otherwiſe the Mother-Roots, and thoſe 
that depend upon 'em, would be in danger of 
; periſhing. , V 

Every Plant has naturally a radical Moiſture in 
it, without which, it would not be able to grow, 
and as this Moiſture is not maintain'd, but by a- 


nother Foreign Humidity, which ordinarily pro- 
. ceeds either from Rain, or from the Watering we 
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give Plants, it muſt of Conſequence foll 
this Watering of Plants is — for . Ny 
this Aſſiſtance only that they have their Extenſion, 
act efficaciouſſy, and yield what is expected f 
them: Its therefore neceſſary to know how thas 
1 my l apply'd, ſo as to become uſe 
ul, and make Flowers appear in our 10 
_ utmoſt 1 55 nn 5 
ow ſeeing different Seaſons require di 
Conſiderations, in reſpect to Watering z Nr | 
obſerved, that Summer-Plants, have need to be 
well wetted, eſpecially in the Evenings, after Sun. 
ſet, becauſe the Water which has a ſecret Inf. 
ence, that is kindly to the Flowers, being fomer. 
ted in the Boſom of the Earth, afterwards Com. 
municates all its moſt ſubtil Parts to the Roots 
of Flowers, which Benefit by it according to the 
procreative Faculty, Nature has endow'd em with 
In caſe Plants require Watering in the Winter 
Seaſon ; it muſt by ao means be done till the Sun 
is riſen, and never after Sun, ſet, for fear the 
ſhould Freeze in the Night, when the Cold is al. 
ways moſt intenſe ; care alſo ought to be taken, 
that the Watering be but moderate, and that the 
Water does not wet the Leaves, as being defign'd 
for the Roots; and this may he eaſily effe by 
Watering 'em out of the Neck, of a ſmall Water. 
ing Pot, without a Roſe ; Regard alſo muſt be 
had to the quantity of Water, uſed to the Plants 
too much or too little cauſes them to languiſh, 
whereas when they are juſt moiſtned, as much a 
their Nature requires, they thrive exceedingly, and 
grow to a Wonder, 5 
The Watering Pot is commonly made uſe of 
to Water Plants, which by the means of little 
Holes, on the top of a clos'd Neck, lets out the 
Water like Rain, which coming upon the Pau 
in little Drops, Moiſtens them equally through 
out, and refreſhes 'em, while you look on them. 
There are ſometimes Plants growing in Pots 
which for want of Moiſture are ready to droop: 
theſe are plung'd into a Ciſtern, within an Inch 
of their brims, and they are to be continued there 
till ſuch time as the Water comes up thro the 
Holes at the bottom, and appears on the ſurface 
of the Earth, contain'd in the Pots ; but then 
they are taken out and carry'd to ſome other 
Place, to let 'em ſtand and drain; whether i 
Pots, Caſes, or open Ground, it often happens 
that the Earth being too much moiſtned, upon 4 
ſudden drought, turns to ſo very hard a Crult 
that the Water ſlides off from it, and cannot pe- 
netrate to the Roots of the Plants, in which ciſe 
the Ground mult be well beaten, and then the 
Water will enter to your Satisfaction. 
WATER-PLANTS, Plants that naturally de. 
light to grow in ſome ſort of Water or another; 
an Account of which Aquaticks, together vit 
their Virtues, being to be met with, under theilt 
ſeveral Names, what lies upon us to ſhew hers, 
the manner how to propagate them in our Garden 
It's not to be doubted but many curious Perl 
would have made Plantations of Water. Plants il 
their Gardens, long ſince, if they had known bot 
to have done it, as the beautiful Flowers of ſor 
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of them, at leaſt equal, if not ſurpaſs many of 


qur moſt curious Land-Plants ; and that chiefly in 
the Meſt-Indies, tho' England has alſo its ſhare. 
Water-Plants may have their Places in Gardens, 
even tho* there are neither Ponds, Rivers, nor 
Springs, to Plant them in; in order to which, a 
good Author ſays, you muſt firſt provide either 
large Garden Pots, glaz d within fide, and without 
Holes in their Bottoms; or elſe caufe Troughs or 
Cafes of Wood to be made, according to the Fi. 


gure following, 


oo 


of Oaken-Boards, about two Inches thick, the 
Caſes ſhould be ſix Foot long, two Foot wide at 
the Bottoms, and two Foot and an half deep if 
they are for large Plants that grow under Water, 
or ſhallower for ſuch as do not require deep Wa- 
ters: The Corners and other Joints of ſuch Caſes 
ſhould be ſtrengthen'd with Iron, the Inſides well 
pitch'd, and the outſides painted. Put common 
unmix'd Earth into theſe Pots or Caſes, fo much 
25 to fill one third Part of them, for Water. Lilies, 
Pond-Weeds, or ſuch others as require depth of 
Waters for their Leaves and Branches to ſwim in; 
and fill about two thirds of them with the like 
Earth, for Water-Plantains, Water-Aroms, and 
Ranunculus's, that love leſs depth of Water: 
Then for thoſe Plants which grow in Marſhes or 
Bogs, the Earth may lie within five Inches of the 
Top. This Work may be done in April, when 
the Water-Plants begin to appear, which may be 
brought in and planted from that time to the 
middle of June, filling up each Pot or Caſe with 
ater, as ſoon as the Plants ate put into them. 
It muſt be obſery'd likewiſe that many Water. 
Plants are Wanderers, which ſwim about from 
Place to place as the Wind carries them, and only 
rike their Roots into the Water ; therefore a 
{mall quantity of Earth at the Bottoms of the 
Pots they are ſet in, will ſuffice to maintain the 
Water in a right ſtate for their ſupport. In ſhort, 
to obſerve the mode of Growth and the Expoſure 
ot thoſe Plants you collect, will beſt help you to 
underſtand the right way of cultivating them 
vIth ſucceſs in your Gardens | 
pe this artificial management of Plants, thoſe of 
vers ſhould be frequently refreſh'd with Spring- 
vater; ſuch as delight to grow in ſtanding Pools 


or Ponds, ſhould be ſeldom interru ted ith it 
It is alſo obſervable, that Fae Plans pes 
remoying them, will be as long before they reco- 
ver themſelves to renew their Growth, as Land. 


us'd to ſee the ſudden Refreſhment of a deca 
Land-Flower when it is put into Water; and 


Plants from the Heat of the Sun, after tranſplant- 


contrary, and be expoſed to the Sun after they 
are removed, . 11. 


one Claſs always ſwimming on the Top of the Wa. 
ter, and the other, as ſoon as it is ſhed, ſinking 
to the Bottom, following the Nature of their 
Mother-Plants in that reſpect; or if the Seeds of 


| thoſe Plants which naturally ſwim on the Top of 


the Water ſhould fink to the Bottom, ſuch Seeds 
would then be removed from the proper Stations 
required for their Growth, and would therefore 
periſh; ſo likewiſe the Seeds of thoſe Plants 
which Nature directs to grow under the Water 
will not ſwim on the Top thereof; and ſo it is in 
our Climate, that no Water-Plant is Ever-green, 
but that they are all of them either Vivacious or 
Annual, loſing their Leaves down to their Roots, 
or elſe periſhing entirely, their Seeds only except. 
ed; for there is no probability of their living and 
growing in the frozen Waters ; and therefore it 
is the more neceſſary to ſay ſomething concern. 
ing the Preſervation of their Seed from Year to 
Year, In order to this, you have no more to do, 
than to follow them from the Flower till they 
are ripe, and then to put them in Earth and Wa- 
ter, to preſerve them for Vegetation the Sprin 
following; the Pots and Caſes already directe 
are proper to put them in as ſoon as they are 
gather'd ; then let them fink or ſwim in the Wa- 
ter, till the Spring cauſes them' to ſprout ; they 
will proſper with little Attendance; and in Caſe 
you ſhould have a Correſpondence and receive 
ſome from America, where the Waters are ſo ge- 
nerally adorn'd with beautiful Plants, ſome par- 
ticular Method would be contrived” to preſerve 
them during their Tranſportation, and for their, 
Culture when you receive them: Put each Sort 
by it ſelf into Bottles of Water and Earth, with 
large Mouths, coyer'd only with Linnen-Cloth, 
and not with Corks, which would cauſe a ferment 
in the Liquors ; 7 5 thoſe Bottles in ſome Veſ- 
ſels of Water, till they can be brought to you, and 
then ſow them in the Pots, already directed for 


till the Weather with us, will nearly anſwer the 
Heat of the Climate they came from. tes 
Strict obſeryation ſhould be made, at the Ga. 
thering of their Seeds, of the depth of Water they 
grow in, the Situation and the Quality of the Soil 
under the Water, whether they inhabit running or, 
ſtanding Waters; and above all the Taſte of the 
Waters they grow in, whether Salt, Brackiſh or 
Freſh, ſhould be obſerv-! TT. . 
When you have collected a ſufficient Variety of 


Water-Plants, into your Gardens, you may pre- 
» A 1 2 A pare, 


Plants, which may ſeem One to ſome who ae. 
* 


whereas it is a common thing to ſhelter Land. 


ing, Water. Plants muſt be dealt with directx 


The Seeds of Water-Plants ate of to Kinds, 


Plants of this Nature. Place them in hot Beds, 


. 
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N to diſpoſe them in Claſſes, and range the ſeveral 
ribes in proper order; and this by the way, 
would be very uſeful to ſuch as read Lectures on 
Ptants : The moſt proper Seaſon for diſpoſing and 
removing them, is as ſoon as they are out of 
Flower, and the Leaves begin to decay, which is 
about the beginning of September : Their Stems 
or Branches muſt then be cut off, near the Root, 
and their Roots planted at due diſtances in the 
Pots or Caſes before-mentioned. | 

WATERS (Compound) Waters Diſtilled from 
ſeveral Iagredients; ſome of which are Medicinal, 
and others Odor iferous, and ſerye to Paint and 
Adorn the Body: As for the Medicinal ſort, if 
you would diſtil the Compound Water of Sage, 
take an equal Quantity of Sage and Penny-Royal, | 

ound them in a Mortar, and diſtil them; this 

Vater is good for the Belly-Ache, and it gives 
eaſe in cold Gouts, if you drink ſome of it, with 
a ſmall quantity of Caſtoreum. 

Com pound Water of Turneps ; take Garden or 
Wild Turneps, or both together, Smallage and 
Parſly-Roots, and the Seed of Aniſe; infuſe the 
whole in ſome White.- Wine or Vinegar ; and diſtil 
the Water; it is good for the Gravel. 

elica-Water ; take an equal quantity, as 
well Roots as Leaves, together with the Roots and 
Flowers of Lavender, infuſe them in Wine, and 
diſtil from them an. admirable Water, againſt the 
Falling-Sickneſs 3 let the Doſe be two. or three | 
Spoonfuls. | 

Celandine-Water ; gather, in the beginning of 
May, ſome of the Leaves of Celandine, Vervein, 
Rhue, and Fennel, and pound em; get three Ounces 
of Juice from each of them, which you are to mix 
together, and add thereto ſome Roſe. Buds, three 
Ounces of Sugar-Candy, four Ounces of very good 
Tutie, and as much Dragons-Blood, diſtil them 


Treacle-Water : Diſtil in a Glaſs-Limbeck ſome 
Treacle, with the ſame quantity of Brandy ang 
Vinegar : This Water is very good for Ulcers and 
Eroſions in the Mouth, eſpecially if a little Bole. 
Armoniac be diffoly'd therein, 

Another Treacle-Water : Take a Pound of old 
Treacle, the Roots of Enula-Campana, Gentian, 
Cyperous, and Tormentil, of each one Oy 
the Conſerves of Bugloſs, Borage, and Roſemary, 
of each an Ounce; ſteep the whole together in 
three Pounds of White. Wine, a Pound and an 
half of Ciſtern-Water, and two Pounds of Rope. 
Water diſtill'd in a Limbec. 

Cove. Water: Take equal Parts of Clove, Gin. 
ger, and Roſemary-Flowers, let *em infuſe jn 
ſtrong Wine for the ſpace of eight Hours, and 
diſtil the whole. This Water comforts the Sto. 
mach, allays the Pains and Gripings of the Guts, 
kills the Worms, makes fat People lean, if you 
mix it with ſome Sugar, | 

Saxifrage-Water : lake two Pounds of Saxi. 
frage, the Juice of Pearl-Plant, Parſley, Aniſc, 
and Burdock, of each half a Pound, and eight 
Ounces of W hite- Wine Vinegar, diſtil the whole; 
This Water drank in the Morning, is good for 
breaking the Stone. 

Swallow.Water : Take ſome Swallows, dry em 
in an Oven, ſo much that they may be reduc'd 
into Powder, mix therewith a little Caſtoreum 
and Vinegar, and diſtil the whole. Fhis Water 
drank ſeveral Mornings cures the Falling-Sickneſs. 

Shavegraſs-Water : Take Shave-grafſs, Plantain, 
Red-Roſe-Seeds, Red-Night-ſhade, Roots of Marſh. 
mallows, and raſp'd Liquoriſh, of each one Ounce, 


Gourd and Cucumber, of each three Drams ; the 
Seeds of white. Pepper fix Drams, and of the Seeds 
of Quince half an Ounce, infuſe the whole in whey 


in a Limbec: This Water takes away the Red- of Goats Milk, for the ſpace of two Days, and 


neſs and Specks of the Eyes. | 
Vine-Water ; take the Water that diſtils from 

the Vines, when you prune 'em, which is done in 

the Spring, diſtil it with the ſame quantity of 


then diſtil the Water, which is good for Ulcers 


in the Kidneys and Bladder, if you Drink four 
Ounces of it warm in the Morning. 
Garden flag. Mater: Take an equal Part of Gar- 


ry This Water cures the Itch and Heats, [den-Flag, Hyſop and Southern-wood, pound em 
and Blood-Shot Eyes: Vine-Water without diſtil- carefully, and let 'em lie by for ſome Time; then 


ling will have the ſame effect. 


diſtil 'em; this Water will forward the Menſes, 


Roſe.Water, take three Parts of Roſes, and of [and kill Worms in Children. 


Fennel and Rhue, one Part of each, cut 'em ſmall, 


Pimpernel-Water : Take the Seeds of Pimper- 


and mix em well together, and then Diſtill em, nel, Parſly, and Smallage, of the Leaves and 


and let the Water Diſtill into a Veſſel, wherein 


Roots of Burdock, an equal quantity, pound em 


there is an handful of the aforeſaid Herbs: This all together; then add thereto an Ounce of Dra- 


Water preſerves the Sight. 


gons Blood, and a little good Vinegar ; ſuffer the 


Eyebrigbt- Water; Take Celandine, Fennel, Rue, whole to Steep together for ſome Time, and then 
Eyebright, Vervein, and Red. Roſes, half a Pound |diſtil it; this Water has a wonderful Vertue for 
of each; Cloves and Long-Pepper, of each two |curing the Stone or Gravel. 


Ounces; pound the whole and diſtil it in a Glaſs 
Limbeck. This Water is admirable good. for 
weak Eyes. 


Imperial-Water : Take four Ounces of Orange- 
Peel, dry'd in the Shade for the ſpace of fix Days, 
Nutmeg and Clove, reduced into Powder apart; 


Roſemary-Water : Take Brandy diſtill'd from [of each four Ounces : Infuſe theſe Aromatick 


White- Wine, the diſtill'd Water of Roſemary and 
Sage, of each five Pounds, infuſe therein for the 
_ of eight Hours, two Ounces of Sage, and 
the ſame quantity of Roſemary-Flowers; ſtrain 


Powders in a Glaſs-Vial, with Roſe.Water, for 
ſeventeen Days in the Sun, then add the Orange 
Peel, and let it infuſe for ſome Time; then take a 
Pound of red Roſes, gather'd but two Days before, 
half a Pound of the Root of Cyperous, the 


and reſerve the Water to cure the Running of the 
Eyes. | 


Leaves of Roſemary, Hyfop, Balm. Gentle, we 


half an Ounce of Bole-Armoniac, the Seeds of | 
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Roſes of each two Handfuls, and Laurel-Leaves Must' i * 
— Handful : Let the whole be dry d in the Sun, [chro 15 Raſe. Vater: Take the Buds of Roſes, 


a the white Part, and put em in a Limbeck 
for the ſpace of ten Hours; then macerate em in in the mid LR imdeck, 
Roſe- Water for three Hours, and when that is] Rag, and — 871 2 a little Musk tied in a 
done, put all theſe Ingredients into a Limbeck in Spike.Water : Take ſome Spikenard, bef. bre the 


is manner. 8 Fl 1 
2 a Bed be made at the bottom of a Pound ower is blown, take off all the Wood and make a 


| Bed of it in a Li - 
of freſh red Roſes, a ſecond Bed of the Aromatick [another of Roſes alma N — in 1 — 
Powders of Orange-Peel, a third of the Flowers of | of Cloves, and if you have no Splkenardd - — 


March Violets, and the fourth and laſt Bed of the ſome Lavender, diſtil it wi ; 
aforeſaid Herbs; Diſtil the whole ſlowly by al give it as little Air as is 3 on _ 


Bath-Mary 3 and add thereto two Pounds of Roſe-| Diſtilling is almoſt mole, and 

Wie or neee eo che ere We e e dee ned 

four Parts of this Diſtill'd Water. ling: Keep this Water in Vials well ſtopt il 
A Dram of this Water, being taken in the pt. 


[ Damask-Water : Take two H an half 
Morning, keeps the Body in Health, and renews, | of Red-Roſes, Flowers of TAE on bell 


as it were, Youth: It is very good for the Head. and Spikenard, an Lo 
Ach and Tooth-Ach, diſorders in the Belly, or |of Thyme, Dr Work: 
Gripes; for the Palſey, Convulſion, Apoplexy, Sage, Penny-Royal, and Marjoram, of each one 
Swooning, and other cold Maladies : This Water | handful ; infuſe the whole in White-Wine for 
is much eſteem'd in the Courts of Kings, Princes, four and twenty Hours; then putting it into a 
and great Ladies. voy Limbeck, water it with good White. Wine, and 
Alm. Mater: Take Verjuice, the Juice of Plan-|{trew the following Powder over it: Take 

tain and Purſlain, of each one Pound, the Whites Ounce of Lily-convally, Benjamin Storax — 
of ſeven Eggs, and ten Ounces of Roch-Allom, |Calamint, of each two Drams : The diſtill's Wa 
mix and diſtil em in a Limbeck. % ter ſhould be kept in a Veſſel well ſtopt f 
Another: Take Plantain, Purſlain, Sorrel,, They likewiſe prepare a ver odoriferous Water 
Gourd, Morel and Agriots, of each an Handful, [of clear, freſh and gummy Myrrh, and ſteep it 
pound all, and mix therewith the Whites of ten] in ſix times as much of the Juice of Roſes, the 
or a dozen Eggs, put the whole into a glaſs or Ear. Diſtilling ought to be made on Pot-Aſhes, with a 
then Limbeck, mixing therewith half a Pound of ſmall Fire; If you will increaſe the Fire, an Oil 
Allom, Lay by Lay: This is good for Cancers,| will come forth with the Water: A ſingle Drop 
Rel Faces — ens. _—_— 5 of this 2 ut to an hundred Drops of 
ater-Odoriferous, Waters that are made uſe Pond or Spring Water, will bo 

of to waſh the Hands, or Face, Hair of the Head ferous. . : , | 28 5; TOR: 
and Beard; and for making Linnen, Cloths, AMusk-Roſe-Water : Take a Glaſs Veſſel in the 
Gloves, and other things Smell well. form of an Urinal, that is Broad at bottom, and 
Lavender-Water : Take the freſh or dry'd Flow-| Narrow at the top, into which put a dozen Grains 
ers of Lavender, Moiſten or Infuſe *em either in of Musk, or more, ſtop it with good Parchment, 
Roſe-Water, Wine or Brandy, then Diſtil them: and expoſe it for four or five Days in the Sun; 
The Water will be more Odorifercus, if you dry then taking another Veſſel, of the ſame ſhape with 
the Flowers in the Sun, in a Glaſs. Vial well ſtopt; the former, fill it with Roſes, that are but a lit. 
then pour ſome White-Wine upon them; and tle dry'd and pounded; ſtop the Veſſel with a 
without any Diſtilling, if you would readily have fine Linnen Cloth, and put the Mouth of this 
that which repreſents the ſmell of Lavender, that has the Roſes in it, into the Mouth of the 
pour a Drop or two of the Oil of Spike, upon a other, that contains the Musk, lute em well to- 
ſufficient quantity of fair Water, and ſtir the'gether, and expoſe em to the Sun, in ſuch a man- 
whole together in a Bottle or Glaſs. Vial, that ner, that that wherein the Roſes are, ſhould be over 
has a narrow Neck; this Water, tho' not Di-|the Musk Veſſel, and let the expoſition be in 
Rill'd at all, will not fail to have its odoriferous| ſome Window, or other Place where the Sun 
Virtue. ſhines Hot: By this means the Water will diſtil 
Clove-Water : Take two Ounces of Clove well upon the Musk, and the ſame may be uſed by it 
pounded, put it to infuſe in a Pound and an half ſelf or mix'd with the other. 5 
of Roſe Water, for four and twenty Hours, and| Another: Take five Grains of Musk, Nutmeg, 
then Diſtil it with Bath-Mary. Clove, Geland, Spikenard, Grain of Paradice, 
Sweet Smelling-Water ; Take Baſil, Mint, Marjo-|Mace and Cinnamon, of each one Ounce, 2 
rum, the Root of Garden-Flag, Hyſop, Savoury, the whole and put into a Limbeek, with a Pound 
Dae, Balm. Gentle, Lavender and Roſemary, of and an half of Roſe-Water ; let it remain there 

each one Haridful ; Clove, Cinnamon and Nutmeg, for four or five Days and then diſtil it. 

of each half an Ounce, three or four Lemons, cut Orange-Water : Take the Rind of green Oran- 
into pretty thick Slices, and infuſe the ſame for ges and Lemons, of each half an Ounce, five or 
three Days, in a quantity of Roſe-Water 3 then|ſix Cloves, and fix Ounces of the Flowers of 
diſtil the whole over a ſmall Fire, by way of Bath-|Spikenard and Lavender newly gather'd, infuſe 
Mary; and when the Diſtilling is over, add a the whole together in fix Pounds of Roſe-Wa- 
Scruple of Musk to it. | ter, for the ſpace of four or five Hours, and 
VOLL. IL | | then diſtil it. * U Orarſte- 
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Oranze-Flower-Water : Take the Flowers of 


Oranges, diſtil em with a ſmall Fire in a Glaſs, 
or Earthen and glaz'd Limbec, to which you may 
add the Flowers of Lemons. This Water ought 
to be put up in Glaſs Bottles well ſtop'd, and 
cover'd with fine Mats. | 
Counterfeit Orange-Flower.Water : Take the 
Buds of Red-Roſes, and the moſt double ones 
you can get, take off the yellow, and form a Bed 
in your Limbec, and over that another of Hower- 
de- Luce, then one of Roſes, next a Bed of Laven- 
der-Flowers, next to that another Bed of Roſes, 
and between each of theſe Beds, ſtrew pounded 
Cloves, and in the middle of all make a Hole, 
into which you are to put ſome Grains of Musk, 
Civet, Ambergreaſe, or other ſorts of Perfumes : 
then diſtil it over a ſmall Fire, and put the Wa- 
ter up in Bottles well ſtopt, and wrap 'em up 
in fine Mats. 
Another Sweet-Water : Take Marjoram, Thyme, 
Lavender, Roſemary, Little Penny-Royal, Red- 
Rofes, Violet-Flowers, Pink, Savoury and Orange- 
Peel, ſteep the whole in ſome White.- Wine, ſo as 
to cover the Herbs; then diſtil it twice or thrice; 
in a Limbec, keep the Water in Bottles well ſtopt, 
and the Dregs to make Perfumes. 
WATER-SAND. See Sea-Sand. 
 WATER.TORCH, a Plant whoſe weak and 
round Stem grows about a Foot: The Flowers 
grow on the top in Tufts, and are of a fine Pur. 
ple, or white Colour : It grows in hot Countries, 
and is cultivated in Gardens: It is deterſive, vul- 
nerary and aperative. | 
WATER-WHEEL, a Wheel form'd to raiſe 
Water out of a deep Well in a great quantity: 
It's of different Makes; ſome uſe a large one 
for Man or Beaſt to walk in for that purpoſe ; 
others a double W heel with Logs, which makes 
it draw eaſier than the ordinary fingle W heel, tho' 
this is not ſo good a way as the double W heel 
with Lines, the Line at the Hand being ſmall and 
very long : But there cannot be a more expediti- 
ous way, than to make a larger W heel at the end 
of the Winlace, that may be two or three times 
the diameter of the Winlace, on which a ſmaller 
or larger Rope may be wound, than that which 
raiſed the Bucket ; ſo that when the Bucket is in 
the Well, the ſame Rope is all of it wound on 
the greater W heel, the end whereof may be taken 
on the Shoulder, and the Man way walk or run 
forwards, till the Bucket is drawn up; in which 
Operation, the Bucket may hold twenty or thirty 
Gallons, and yet be drawn up with more eaſe, 
than one of ſeven or eight in the ordinary way ; 
and herein the Bucket may have a round Hole in 
the bottom, with a Cover fitted to it like the 
Sucker of a Pump, that when the Bucket reſts on 
the Water, the Hole may open, and the Bucket fill, 
and as ſoon as It is raiſed, the Cover ſtops it im- 
mediately, which prevents the diving thereof : 
Teeth may alſo be made on the outer Wheel, 
with a wooden Ledge ſo falling upon it, that as 
the Man moves forward, it may ſtop ; but when 


ä 


until you come to it, after the manner of the 
Wheel of a Watch, Clock or Jack. To which 
may be added, that when the Bucket is up, 2 
Receiver may be at hand, and a moveable Trough 
to ſlip under the Bucket; that when the Coyer 
is raiſed by a ſmall Cord, faſtned to it on the 
inſide, the Water may be receiv'd thereby: By 


this means, many Tuns of Water may be drawn. 


up in a ſhort Time. 

WATER-SORES, a Diſtemper in Horſes, be. 
ing a certain Stinking or Fretting matter, that 
iſſues out of the Pores, and Deadens the skin of 
the Paſterns, Fetlock-Joint, and fometimes the 
whole Leg of the poor Beaſt ;. and it is even 6 
corroſive, that it looſens the Hoof from the 
Cronet at the Heel, appearing on the Skin, in 
the form of a very White and Malignant Matter, 
which denotes the Greatneſs of the Corruption : 


The Breaking forth of this Matter, is always 


preceded by a Swelling, and accompany'd with 
Pain, and at laſt, 3 a venemous Quality, 
it is ſucceeded b arts and Clefts : It appears 
uſually, at the fides of the Paſterns, and after. 
wards aſcends to the middle of the Leg, Peeling 
off ſome Part of the Hair. | 

As ſoon as you perceive the Horſe is troubled 
with this Diſtemper, let him Blood ſparingly, 
for it will be ſufficient to take away two Pounds 
of Blood, then give him every Morning for eight 
Days together, the Decoction of Guiaicum or 
Box. Wood, and afterwards purge him. 

Take a Pound of Black-Soap, an ordinary glaſs 
of Spirit of Wine, two Ounces of common Salt, 
beaten ſmall, three Ounces of burnt Allom, and a 
ſufficient quantity of Meal to thicken the whole, 
of all which mix and make an Ointment, to be 
apply'd to the ſore Place, without any Bandage 
or Cover : Waſh the Part next Day, with a new 
made Ley, and renew the Application of the 
Remedy, continuing after the ſame manner till 
the Leg be ſound ; as it will be in a little Time, 
in caſe it be not gourded. 

WAVED or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when 
a Bordure, or any Ordinary or Charge, in a Coat 
of Arms, has its out-lines, of this Shape, 


eaſily riſing and falling like the Waves of the Sea. 
WAX for Orange-Trees : See Orange-Trees. 

WAX ; the Work of Bees : See Bees-Wax. 

WAX, a Compoſition made uſe of for Sealing 
things: Our way of making Red Sealing. Max, is 
to take one Pound of white Bees. Wax, three 
Ounces of Turpentine, Vermillion in Powder well 
ground, and Oil of Olives, of each one Ounce, melt 
the Wax and Turpentine ; let it cool a little; 
then add the reſt, beating them well together. 

To make Green Wax, take one Pound of Wax, 
three Ounces of Turpentine, ground Verdigreaſe. 
and Oil Olive, of each one Qunce, and compleat 


the Bucket is as high as is intended, then the] 
Ledge bearing againſt the Teeth, ſtops the Bucket 


the Work as before, 


Black-WaXx 
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k. Nax may be made of a Pound of Bees, 
ae. His of Turpentine, black Earth 
and Oil of Olive, of * one Ounce, mix it, and 

Wax as aforeſaid, wy £ ; 
e e ur is done by mixing with Oil of 
Olive, Musk, Ambergreaſe, or any other eminent 
Perfume, as Oil of Cinnamon, Adeps Roſarum, 
or the like, one Dram, more or leſs, according as 
ou intend to have its Scent extended. ; 

After the ſame manner you may make Sealing 
Wax of all Colours, having what Scent you pleaſe, 
by mixing the Scent intended, with the Oil of 
Olive, and putting the Colour in, in Place of the 


Ver AY FARING-TREE, in Latin Viburnium, 


felt for, with the 
found, a little care 


ing, in as much as Weeds tak 
good Plants, devour the 

ſtand in need of, and hinde 
Benefit of it; 
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Fibres, choak the greateſt Part of 
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Whenever a Garden is Weeded 
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muſt not only be pull'd up with 
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It's often dangerous to delay t 
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„and certain ill 


they are 
'em up. 


ork of Weed. 


ee that grows plentifully in every Corner, 
A* the fag pliant and beit Bands to Fag- 
got with: The Leaves and Berries are aſtringent, 
make an excellent Gargle for looſe Teeth, Sore 
Throats, and to ſtop Fluxes: The Leaves Decocted 
to a Ley, Colour the Hair black and faſten their 
Roots, and the Bark of the Roots macerated under 
Ground, well beaten, and often boiled, ſerves for 
ird-Lime. 
REAL or Weld, the Woody Part of a Coun. 
try, as the Weald of Kent, c. 
WEAR, or Were; a Shank or great Dam in a 
River, well known, accommodated for the taking 
of Fiſh, or to convey Water to a Mill. 
WEASEL. See Pole. Cat. BITE 
WEANING; a Term uſed by the French in 
Gardening, concerning a Tree grafted by Approach 
or Layers: It ſignifies to ſeparate Trees or Layers, 
from that Tree of which it is a Part, and which 
may be term'd its Children : This Separation 1s 
made either with a Knife or Saw, which laſt may 
be neceſſary, on the Account of the Thickneſs and 
Hardneſs of the Wood; thus they ſay in that 
Country, let us Wean the Layers of the Vine, 
Fig-tree, Ec. 
WES 2 Noxious Plant that grows up but 
too faſt among uſeful ones in your Gardens, Corn- 
telds, esc. 2 
Weets muſt be rooted with Care and Caution: 
dee the Infirmities of Trees. 
WEEDING of Corn: See Corn. 
WEEDING of Flowers, the clearing of them 
from Noxious ru ats; Weeds grow almoſt every 
where, and the fit conſideration a Gardiner ought 
to have for his Flowers, is to take care they be not 
der. run nor choak d with Weeds, which moſt 
ſons come up but too plentifully amongſt em, 
and which puts him to the Pains of Weeding em 


* 


his Parterres well, before any Seeds are to be ſow'd 
in them, for fear, leſt delay ing it, till they come 
up and are yet very tender, their Shoots receive 
ſome damage from the Weeders. 
WEEL, a Device with which 
It's made of Oſier-twigs, which are ſupported by 
Circles or Hoops, that go round, and are ever 
diminiſhing ;z It's of a round Form: Its Mouth 
is ſomewhat Broad, but the other end terminates 
in a Point: It's ſo contrived, that when the Fiſhes 
are got in, they cannot come out of it again, be- 
cauſe of the Oſier Twigs, which advance on the 
inſide, to the Place where the Hoops are, and 
which ſtop the Paflage, leaving but a ſmall open- 
ing there; ſo that it is very difficult, if not im- 
poſſible for them to eſcape. They throw it into a 
River, and leave it to drive with the Warer, but 
it is ſtopt with a Cord, which is faſtned upon 
the Land, with which they pull it a Shoar, when 
they find Fiſh is taken. 

WELD, or Would, or Dyers-Weed, a rich Com. 
modity for Dying, and of great Advantage, con. 
ſidering the eaſy charge of raiſing : This Flant 
grows Wild in many Places, and will grow upon 
the barrenneſt ſort of Land, tho' the middling 
ſort is beſt for it, if it be dry and warm; it 
requires no Tillage. ' 
The Seed being Sow'd with Barley or Oats, is 
only harrow'd in with a Buſh, or roll d with a 
Roller: The greateſt Difficulty is the Sowing it 
even, it being a ſmall Seed; a Gallon of it will 
Sow an Acre. It does not grow much the firſt 
Summer; but after the Corn is cut, it muſt be 
preſerv'd, and the next Summer you will receive 

ur Crop. POTEN 

n Caution muſt be uſed in gathering it, 
that the Seed be not over Ripe to fall out, becauſe 
if it is, both will be ſpoiled : It is to be pull'd 


Fiſh is caught : 


often, if the Ground be not Frozen, or too much 
Soak'd with Rain: In the firſt Caſe, labouring 
would be to no purpoſe, becauſe of the hardneſs 
of the Earth, that would ſuffer him only to pull 
of the Leaves of the Weeds, which conſequently 
Would ſprout again, as ſoon as mild Weather 
eme: In the other Caſe, Weeding in rainy 

eather, takes away with the Roots of theſe 
bernicious Herbs, all the beſt of the Soil, wherein 
ire contain'd the moſt ſubtil Salts, and therefore 


und up in little Handfuls, and ſet to dry, 
ms = do F * and then Houſe it carefully, that 
you may not ſpill the Seed, which may be beaten 
out preſently, or kept till March, only care muſt 
be taken to keep it as dry as may be: The Seed 
ſells for about ten Shillings a Buſhel, or more: 
The Dyers uſe it for Dying bright Yellows, and 
Lemon Colours: It's Sown in Kent, eſpecially a- 
bout Canterbury, and often vields from forty 
Shillings, to ten or twelve Pounds an Acre. 


tte taking away of that muſt be very Prejudicial 
0 Plants, 


WEIGHTS}; as they relate to our own Coun- 


: Sorts ; one call'd Troy- 
try, are chiefly of ow * Weight, 
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Weight, having twelve Ounees in the Pound, and by, Wells muſt be always kept in Repair, the 
this Jewels, Silver, Gold, Corn, Bread, and all | labour is not great; and no further Care js to be 
Liquors are uſually weighed ; and the other is had, then to cleanſe them once a Year, that no 
call d Averdupois, containing ſixteen Ounces in Filth of any kind be thrown into them. 
the Pound; by this all coarſe, drofly, waſtable | But in oppoſition to the Opinion of thoſe 
Wares, ſuch as Grocery, Pitch, Tarr, Roſin, Wax, who keep their Well cover'd, in order to preſerye 
Tallow, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, £gc. are weigh'd.|them clean, we may affirm they cannot be 
Agricola, in his Book of Weights and Meaſures, | kept too open, that the Air may have a free Par. 
i calls the Pound of Twelve Ounces, or the Troy |ſage, which ſubtilizes the Nature of the Water; 
Pound, Librum, Medicum, which we retain inand makes it much purer, than otherwiſe it would 
our Apothecaries Weight; and the other Pound|be without this help. 
of Sixteen Ounces he calls Librum Civilem; and] If you would Drink good Well-Water, you 
he alſo ſays, that Medica Civilis Libra numero, muſt draw it often; for it is moſt certain, that 
non Gravitate unciarum differunt. the oftner Water is drawn, the leſs groſs the Parts 
The origin of all our Engliſh Weights was a] will be that compoſe it; and conſequently it will 
Corn of W heat gather'd out of the middle of the| be more conducive to your Health, 
Ear, and being will dry'd, thirty two of theſe] If you would have Wells near the Sea with 
made one Penny Weight, or were the Weight of| freſh Water, dig a good large Ditch or Pit, as of 
the Penny Sterling: Twenty of theſe Pence or] about an hundred Foot Diameter ; having firſt 
Penny Weight, were to make an Ounce, and twelve] Planted very long Stakes or Piles, cleanſe it well, and 
ſuch Ounces made a Pound-Troy. throw out the Mud ; beſides theſe Stakes, by the 
But in later Times it was thought ſufficient to] help of which you defend it againſt the Tide, 
divide the aforeſaid Penny Weight, into twenty | when the Pit is dry and that there is no wet there. 
four equal Parts, which came to be call'd Grains,| in, you are to fix another Row of very long Piles, 
being the ſmalleſt Weight now in common Uſe: about ten Foot diſtant from the firſt, and likewiſe 
Tho the Moneyers ſubdivide the Grain thus: {throw out the Mud, and do this three or four 


2 | Limes, until you come at freſh Water. 

18 1 WEN, a Biſtemper incident to Mankind, the 
7 Droits make 1 Mite. ſame being a Tumor, bred from Cold and viſcous 
= Mites x Goods. Flegm, mix'd now and then with a melancholick 


b ... Humour, of an uniform Colour, ſoftiſh, and 
WELL, a narrow opening of a Cylindrical | without any Pain; thoſe who live in Mountain. 


Form, made by digging in the Earth: Wells, ous Countries, and Drink Snow-Water, are very 
where they are not natural, are principally made} ſubject to it, as well as Fat and Burly People, who 
in order to have Water in thoſe Places where it is| drink Cool Liquors, in hot Weather, or after ſome 
wanted. LEN violent Exerciſe. 

In digging fora Well, you muſt do it ina place] 1. You muſt at the very beginning uſe Reme. 
remote from Houſes of Offices, Stables, Dunghils,| dies for Wens, for otherwiſe they will take Root 
and other places, which by their Stench may im-]in ſuch a manner, that you cannot get rid of W. 
| part a very diſagreeable Part to the Water: As for| them as long as you Live: The Patient muſt be Mount 
| the Goodneſs of the Water, that depends upon the] purg'd with Manna, mix'd with Agarick, or the me 
| nature of the Place where you dig your Well; Tablets de Citro; then you muſt Moiſten ſome volt! 
| for if the Earth be ſandy or black, or inclines to a | Gum-Bdellion with ſome Spittle, of which you 
| Potters Clay, and white ſlimy Soil, or, to ſpeak |are to make a Plaiſter, to put round about the 
i more properly, if it has Flint and Sand together, | Neck. 
| then there is no doubt to be made but that the} 2. Take two Ounces of Roch Allom, Cuttle- 
Water will be very good. On the contrary, if it | fiſh-Bone, and ſandy Sponge, of each one Ounce; 
be Spungy, or has Chalk or Mud therein, it will | Calcine 'em in an unglaz'd Earthen Pot, in an 
not anſwer your purpoſe z and happy are they, | Oven, after the Bread is taken out; you mult 
who have Grounds endued with qualities that are] put a little of this Powder, upon the Tongue of 
neceſſary for yielding good Water; otherwiſe| the Party, and rub his Throat very well downward 
there is no Remedy, in the Morning, and upon this Powder a Spoon. 

There are ſeveral Perſons, who have Houſes | ful of the Water of good and ſtrong Wine, and 
near Meadows, and have a mind to dig for Wells, | uſe him thus for twelve or fifteen Days. 
believe they may ſave Money by making 'em in| 3. Take the ſmall Guts of a Sheep, which yo! 
ſuch Places, and obſerving thoſe where Willows | are to put about the Neck, and there keep the 
are planted, or elſe where Reeds grow, whoſe | till they are Cold, then apply others Hot, and col 
Nature has an entire tendency to Moiſture; they | tinue this Remedy as you ſee occaſion. 1 
fix their Plan immediately there, and fancy 4 4. Take the Powder of a Vipers Head, ſow it l 
Well dug at ſuch a Place, and witha ſmall expence, | a Ribbon, and put it about his Neck. | 
may be laſting ; but they are much miſtaken, for WEN, a Diſtemper Dogs are ſometimes ſub- 
tho! theſe Places are very Moiſt, yet the Wells that | ject to, the ſame being an Excreſcence growing il 
are made there, are much more ſubject to dry up] the Fleſh, either in Places where there are oo 
than others; and the Water is generally good for | Veins, or elſe where there are but few : The fir 
nothing. | Wens are difficult to be cur'd, but the other = 
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e perform d in the following manner. Take three 
ick black Thorns, when they are quite Green, 
nd being newly gather d, let them be Steep'd for 
tur and twenty Hours in Women's Menſes; and 
chen that is done, thruſt 'em as far as you can 
no the middle of the Wen, and in caſe the skin 
« too hard, and much withſtands the Thorns, 
make uſe of a Bodkin, or the like Inſtrument; 
"make Holes, wherein to fix the Thorns, which 
ire to ſtick there, till they fall off of themſelves ; 
jou. will find by the Operation of this Remedy, 
thar the Wens will grow dry, and die off, a 
ittle Time after. | 

WEN, a mer to which Horſes are liable, 
; well as divers other Animals; the ſame being 
hard Riſing out of the Fleſh of the Horſe, like 
i; Tumor or Swelling ; they are of ſeveral Sizes, 
ome of them being great, ſome ſmall ; ſome Pain. 
ful, and others not. They proceed from groſs 
md vicious Humours, getting together in ſome 
ck part of the Body, but moſt commonly they 
dome from ſome Stroak, Bruiſe, Blow, or a Stone 
thrown at the Place, being as to the outward part, 
fleſh, but toward the Root, matterative. 

There are various things uſed in the Cure of 
them, as well as other Excretions, or hard Swel- 
lngs, ſome tie a double Thread about the Wen 
ih eat it off, then with an Incifion-Knife, cut it 
{croſs in four equal Parts, to the very Bottom ; 
hut beware you touch not either Vein or Sinew ; 
then eat it away with Oil of Vitriol or Mercury; 
r elſe they burn it off with an Iron, and then 
gal the Flace with a green Ointment : The 
Laves of Buckſhorn bruiſed and apply'd, will 
conſume em; the Milk that iſſues out of the 
Ig tre Branches, when they are broken, being 
ipply'd, are alfo good. 


WESTPHALIA-HAM ; ſo nam'd from the 
Country of Weſtphalia in Germany, where the beſt 
Hams are prepar'd, and ſent from thence into 
bot Parts of the World; but a high Duty being 
mpos'd on this Commodity in England, the 
Induſtry and Ingenuity of our People, have found 
wt a Method ro prepare out own Hatns, in ſuch 
i manner, as to come very little ſhort of the 
bers; and the beſt way to do 'em, is thus: 


Cut your Leg of Fat latge Pork, as like a right 
Ham as you can, black Hogs make the beſt, hang 
tup two Days, then beat it very well on the 
ſhy fide, with a Rolling-Pin ; rub in an Ounce 
i Salt-Petre, finely beaten, in every Place, and 
Þ let it lie a Day and a Night; then take an 
Quace more of beaten Salt-Petre, with two large 
lndfuls of common Salt, a handful of Bay- 
At and a Pound of coarſe Sugar; mix all theſe 
ether, and warm dem thoroughly Hot in a Stew. 
ll, but be ſure not to melt it, and while it is 
rub it very well alt over the Ham, with two 
urge handfuls more of Salt; thus let it lie till it 
its to Brine; tutn it every Day twice, 
nd baſte it with that Brine for three Weeks 


, WET, or Humidity, one of the firſt four Qua. 
lities, we conſider it here, as it relates to Land, in 
too great and offenſive a degree, by too much 
cooling it; it may be eaſily remedy'd by Dr aining, 
for which ſee that Article: But tho great Rains, 
and tov much Wet, prove injurious to ſuch 
Lands, as are of themſelves Moiſt and Flat; yet 
the greateſt Injury they do to the Husbandmar 
is in Harveſt Time, againſt which the beſt Re- 
medy is expedition: The Practice uſed in ſeveral 
Places of laying up their ,Wheat-ſheaves, in very 
large Shocks or Heaps in the Fields, ſo as to abide 
any Wet, is worthy of Commendation : Whereas 
in ſome Places, they leave all to the Weather, 
tho' their Lands lie remote from Barns, to their 
very great detriment : So much are People 
guided by the — of the Place, rather than 
their own Reaſofl. 7% 

Where Lands lie two or three Miles from the 
Owners Barns, as in ſome Places they do, in 
Champaign Countries; the cover'd Reck-Staval, 
much in uſe Weſtward, muſt needs prove of great 
Advantage in wet Harveſts. See Barn; Cold and 
Dronghr. | 
EY, or Weigh ; a Term uſed in Engliſh dry 
Meaſure, It is a Weight of Cheeſe or Wool, cons 
taining two hundred fifty fix Pounds of Averdu- 
pois 3 a Weigh of Barley or Malt, is ſix Quarters 
or forty eight Buſhels; a Weigh of Cheeſe in 
Eſſex is 300 Pounds; and 60 Bunches is a Weigh 
of Glaſs. | | 
WHARLEY of Flowers, a Term uſed by Bo- 
taniſts, to ſignify the Flowers that are ſet at di- 
ſtances about the main Stalk or Spike. 
WHEAT, in Latin Triticum, a Plant that 
ſhoots out ſeveral ſtrait Stalks about five Foot 
high, yellow on the inſide, and knotty at ſome 
certain diſtances 3 the Stems bear Ears at the top, 
in which are contain'd oblong Seed or Grain, 
roundiſh on one fide, and furrow'd on the other : 
They are yellow on the outſide, white within, 
and proper to make Bread of. | 
It's good to ſow Wheat in Ground that is of a 
moiſt Nature, and always after the falling of a 
little Rain, for It is not ſubject to rot; but if it 
has not that fault, is falls under another Incon- 
venience that is of no leſs prejudice, and-that is to 
become Tares : This change of Nature does not 
happen but when the Years are exceeding wet. 
Mr. Chomell ſays he had ſeen, by experience, Tare 
taken and ſown, and if the ſueceeding Year pro- 
ved exfreamly dry, it was changed into fine and 
good Wheat. | | 
There is not any Grain in Europe more univer- 
ſally uſeful and neceflary than Wheat, of which, 
according to our Engliſh Authors, there are ſeve- 
ral ſorts, as Whole-Straw Wheat, Red-Straw 
Wheat, Rivet-Wheat, White and Red, Great and 
Small, Turkey Wheat, Parkey-Wheat, Grey-Wheat, 
Flaxen-Wheat, call'd in ſome Places Lammas- 
Wheat, Chiltern, Ograve Wheat, Saracens-Wheat, 
and many more Names. | 

Some of theſe Wheats are more agreeable and 
thrive better on ſome ſorts of Lands than others 3 


Werber; dry it as Bacon. Note, that your 
Kndfuls of common Salt ſhould be very large. 


| uch to the Husbandman's 
ſo that it conduces ay 0 Advantage » 
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Advantage rightly to know the natural Temper 
of his Land, and what Species of Grain beſt a- 
grees with the nature of it. 

The white Zgg-ſheZ-Wheat is reckon'd beſt for 
light Lands, and to ſow with Rye for Meſlin, be- 
cauſe it is earlieſt ripe of any, and ſhould be for- 
wardeſt ſown : It's much ſown in Eſſex upon their 
Haſeley Brick Earth, or Loames, as the Red- 
Wheat, and the Pole.Rivet or Bearded-Wheat is 
there, and in Hertfordſhire upon ſtiff yellow Clays. 
They have a ſort of Wheat in Oxfordſhire, the 
call a Long Cone Wheat, which they reckon be 


for rank Clays, its Straw not being hollow, its 


not ſubject to lodge, or to be mildew'd, nor ſo liable 
to be eaten by the Birds; only the Flower of it 
is ſomewhat coarſer : Their white and red-ear'd 
Wheat has a white Grain and a red Grain, and is 
a very good ſoft of Wheat for Clays, it bears a 
good Crop, and ſeldom Smuts. They reckon in 
Staffordſhire the Lammas or Bearded Wheat, the 
beſt for cold Lands or ſtiff Clays : There is a 
Wheat in Berkſhire call'd Pendulum Wheat, from 
the hanging of its Ear, much like the Cone-Mheat. 

Wheat is commonly fown after a Summer's 
Fallow, tho” in Berkſhire they ſow it upon a Lay, 
harrowing it in as they do Oats, and fay, that it 
prevents its being full of Weeds: Sometimes in 
Hertfordſhire they ſow it upon an Etch Crop, 
after Barley, plowing the Barley Stubble in as 
ſoon as the Corn is off the Land; but this is ſel. 
dom done, and only on Land that is very rich : 
It's beſt ſowing of it about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, if you have any Rain; if not, *tis better 
to ſtay till you have; for it will not come up 
till wet comes, except the Land is very moiſt juſt 
before ſowing. Wheat has been known to grow 
Muſty and be ſpoil'd, ſo as never to come up at 
all, that has lain long in the Ground before Rain 
came; and if your Land be any thing dry, it will 
do well enough if ſown in November ; all the ha- 
zard of late Sowing is a wet Winter and wet Land. 
They commonly ſow two Buſhels of Wheat 
upon an Acre, but if new-broke up Ground, two 
Buſhels and a Peck: If the Soil be deep, ſow it 
under a Furrow ; but if it is fleet, with a broad 
Caſt, which ſome do with a ſingle Caſt, and ſome 
with a double Bout, that is, to ſow it twice in a 
place, harrowing once between ; after which they 
harrow it ſo many times in a place as is neceſſary 
to cover the Seed well. 

Wheat is ſown in various ſorts of Lands, ſome. 
times inclos'd, and ſometimes in open or champi- 
on Grounds, and that within Incloſures or in any 
Lands under the Winds, is ſubject to Mildew, and 
the only Inconvenience Encloſures are ſubject to, 
ſays Mr. Hartlip, is Mildew, tho? it is not certain 
that Encloſures are the Cauſe, fince it is found 
and obſerv'd, that Wheat in the Field-Countries 
is alſo ſubject to Mildews, tho' not ſo much; the 
Land being generally not ſo rich, nor ſo moiſt as 
Incloſures, which' in Summer-time emit a greater 
quantity of that moiſt Spirit, than the dry, hun- 
gry and open Field Land does, which being coa- 
gulated in the Air, falls in the form of Dew upon 
„the Wheat, whether high or low, inclos'd or open. 


the Motion, but on the contrary tend always to 
reſt, they are wont to diſſolve upon one another, 


Mr. Chomell, ſpeaking of Mildew or 
der the Article Wheat, ſays, it is N 
fear d than Tares, becauſe theſe, if you eat em 
not your ſelf, will py ſerve to feed Poultr 
with ; but the other is a kind of Coal into which 
the Corn is turn'd, which not only deprives uy; 
of plenty of Corn, but alſo makes it exceegin 
* and 4 it — 1 at all, Care muſt 0 
taken to waſh it we ore it be carry j 
the Mill N 

The Time, continues he, to which Mpeat is 
ſubject to Mildew, is about the end of May, and 
till it be almoſt ripe : This Mildew is nothing 
elſe but a groſs Matter which riſes from the 
Earth, and mounting into the Air, is turn'd into 
Exhalations, which commonly cauſes the Diſaſterz 
we ſuffer in the Summer.Seaſon, when the Air iz 
calm, and during which many Vapours ariſe, ac. 
company'd with Exhalations, which produce the 
Blaſt we ſpeak of in the following manner, 

Theſe Exhalations and Vapours being in the 
Air, and agitated as much as 1s neceffary, to make 
'em mount high enough, Experience has hitherto 
made it appear, that theſe Effects of Nature fepa. 
rate in ſuch a manner from one another, that the 
Vapours, which confiſt only of ſubtile Parts, al. 
ways very eaſily diſengage themſelves ; whereas 
the Exhalations containing Matter in them, which 
encumber them more, and conſequently hinder 
them to mount fo high, never hover but in that 
Region of the Air which is neareſt the Earth ; 
from whence it follows, that if the Air grows a 
little Cold in the Night-time, the Exhalations 
being of that Nature, that they cannot ſubſiſt in 


and by that means to form a Miſt or Fog, which 
very often coming to change into an unctuous Li- 
quor, it falls upon the Corn, which is ſoon burnt 
by the Heat of the Sun ; which heats this Liquor 
in ſuch a manner, that it may be ſaid to Parchor 
Roaſt all the Grain it meets with. And this | 
cauſes all the deſolation which befalls the Hus. y 


bandman by Mildew, tior 
If your Wheat or Rye be Rank, you will do and 


well to Feed ir, with Sheep in Fanuary or R. 
bruary; only you muſt obſerve not to feed Rye} 
after the firſt, nor Wheat after the middle of 
March. : 

If the Month of May proves dry, the Wie: 
will get above the Weeds, if not, weed it about y 
the latter end of My at fartheſt, cut out the 
Thiſtles with a Hook, but as for Tares M- 
weeds, Docks, Ec. pull them up by hand. 

Wheat is ripe when the Straw is turn'd yellow 
that it hangs its Ear, that no Greenneſs app** 
in the middle of it, and that when you bite the 
Grain you find it hard. Its common produce 
twenty or thirty Buſhels upon an Acre. 

If Wheat is weedy, it muſt lie upon the Gf 
vel, and be order'd as they order Rye, which f 
But in Oxfordſhire, and ſeveral other Counts 
they bind up rheir Wheat in Sheaves, tho ft x 
full of Weeds, and ſet three Sheaves againſt thre 


| ing of to 
Sheaves, and cover the Top, by opening * 


n 


1 


ghea ves, with which they cover the ſix under ones, 
hanging of the Ears downwards, and ſo they let 
their Wheat ſtand three Weeks or a Month in the 
Field, before they carry it in; for no wet can 
hurt it, nor is Corn ſubject to grow. 

As Wheat is the moſt general Grain uſed by us 
far Bread, ſo it is not unfit for moſt of the Uſes 
the other Grains are fit for: As for Beer, a pro. 

ion of it being added to the Malt, helps much 
the keeping of it: If a little Wheat Bran is boil'd 
in our ordinary Beer, it will cauſe it to Mantle or 
Flower in the Cup when it is pour'd out, which 
hews with what a rich Spirit Wheat is endow'd. 
If Wheat be Malted, and a ſmall quantity put to 
other Malt, it will add much to the Strength of 
the Beer : But it is ſomething more fulſom, being 
reputed a principal Ingredient in the making of 
Mum. Starch is alſo made of muſty, unwholtom 
Wheat, and the Bran thereof. 

Wheat being the moſt tender and apteſt to take 
Hurt of any Corn, if you lay it up to keep it, 
muſt be above a Foot thick on the Floor, and ob- 
ſerve that the Corn intended to be kept muſt be 
brought in dry, and that no Wheat that is thraſh'd 
before March is fit to keep long : In moiſt Wea- 
ther, if ir be not kept in the Straw or Chaff, you 
muſt take care to turn it once in four or five 
Days. 

Befide ſome things which have been ſaid con- 
cerning the multiplication of Corn, under that 
Head, which the Reader may conſult, Monſieur 
home gives one here for the multiplying of 
Wheat, for which end take a Pound of Sal Yegetal, 
which is artfully made up of the Flowers of Sul- 
phur, Salt. Petre, and Nitre, (it may be had at the 
Druggiſts) boil it in ſix Pints of Water, with two 
Pounds of good new Wheat, till the Wheat be- 
zins to burſt, then paſs this Compoſition thro? 
ine Linnen, and ſqueeze all the Moiſture from 
the boil'd Wheat : Infuſe into this Liquor as 
much good Wheat as you can, for the ſpace of 
four and twenty Hours, when the Ground is well 

par'd ſow therein this infuſed Wheat ; and 
aving dry'd the groſs Subſtance of the Compoſi- 
non, pulverize and throw it upon the Ground, 
nd you will find by Experience that the Seed 
thus ſown, will produce twenty times as much as 
common Corn. Its true, this muſt not be done 
twice together in the ſame Ground, for it will 
Waſte the Fat thereof in ſuch a manner, that it 
"ll not bear, unleſs it be well dunged. ; 

Wheat being chewed and apply'd to the Biting 
of Dogs, by its attractive force, hindrs the pro- 
preſs of the Venom, being apply'd to the Nerves 
mat happen to be cut, it ſerves to conſolidate 
them, as -well as other Wounds. If you boil it 
u good Vinegar and apply it to the Nipples, it 
Wil allay their Swellings : The Leaven is good 


nd very attractive, and with Cantharides made 


ile of in Veſſicatories. 
Galen ſays, that Wheat apply'd as a Medicine, 
bot in the firſt degree; and yet there is no 

Uanifeſt Appearance of its being Deſiccative, and 


» 


Starch made of Wheat is Colder, and more Deſic. 
cative than Wheat it ſelf ; Plaiſters made ora 
Bread,are more diſſolving than thoſe madeof Wheat 
itſelf, eſpecially if the Bread be ſalted and leaven'd. 

Leaven draws and diſſolves the Humors which 
are at the bottom of the offended Part. He writes 
elſewhere, That Wheat being eaten is hard of 
Digeſtion, that it breeds Wind, cauſes Pains in 
the Stomach, and fills the Head with Fumes * 
Vapours. But Wheat, according to Schroder, 
heats moderately, ſoftens, ripens and diſcuſſes: 
The inward uſe of it is for Nouriſhment, which 
it yields plentifully, but it thickens and obſtructs. 

Wheat-Flower is uſed externally, either in Ca- 
taplaſms, to ſoften the Tumors, and allay the In- 
flammations and Defluxions of the Eyes; or it is 
apply'd dry to allay the fury of St. Anthony's 
Fire, and the Pains of the Gout. RE Es 
beat. Flower alone being reduc'd into a Pap, 
is next to the Mother's Milk, the moſt natural 
Nouriſhment for Children, and being made into 
Bread the beſt Food for Men. | 

The Bran of Wheat mix'd with Vinegar, and 
apply'd to the Leproſy cures it; and alſo allays 
all Inflammations, Its Leaven, with a little Salt, 
ripens Impoſtumes. Starch boil'd into a Pap allays 
the Belly-Ach, and ſtops the Bloody.Flux. Three 
Spoonfuls of Glue made of W heat-Flower, half 
_ and ſwallow'd warm, ſtops the Spitting of 

WHEAT-EAR, a little Bird breeding chiefly 
in Hampſhire and the adjacent Parts, ſo fat and deli. 
cious, as to be reckon'd nothing inferior toan Ortolan. 

WHEAT (Indian) a Plant of which there are 
ſeveral ſorts, which differ no otherwiſe than in 
the Colour of the Ear, of which ſome are Yellow, 
others Black, and ſome of a dark White Colour: 
It has a Stem like a Reed, full of Pith: The 
Fruit is an Ear in the form of a Grape, of a Span 
long, having its Grains cloſe together on all ſides, 
ſmooth and round like Peaſe, rang'd in a ſtrait 
Line, It grows in the Meſt-Indies in a few Days, 
and becomes ripe in four Months after. | 

The Flower is white and makes very fine Bread, 
but more groſs and viſcous than that of our 
Wheat": Thus it is more Opilative ; the Peaſants 
make a Pap of it with Butter and Cheeſe, which 
is agreeable enough, tho? heavy in the Stomach : 
The Flower is excellent for ripening Plaiſters : 
The Juice of the green Leaves is good for Inflam- 
mations and Ereſypelas. | | 

WHEEL.BARROW, an Implement, the uſe 
of which in Gardens, is to carry away Stones, and 
the Rakings of the Alleys, into ſuch places a. 
are appointed to receive em; they do, in like 
manner, carry Earth and Mould in them, to im- 
prove the lean and barren placesof the Garden. 

' WHELFPS: See Bitch. PD SM 

WHEY, the moſt ſerous part of Milk, to which. 
many Medicinal Vertues are aſcrib'd, and the 
ſame is uſed various ways: Some ſubſtitute it in- 
ſtead of common Water, to make Decoctions for 
Glyſters, in order to allay the Heat and Drineſs 
of the Bowels: It's admirable for all ſorts of In- 


j/alng, ſeeing it contains what is Opilative and 


| d to Contuſions 
ſlammations, and * apply d to and 
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and Bruiſes: It qualifies the Heat of bilious and 

melancholick Humours, mollifies and makes 'em 

flexible, in order to be evacuated by opening the 

Body. It's proper in Obſtructions of the Spleen, 

Veins, and Inteſtines, Heat of the Liver, Scurf, 

Itch, Tetters, St. Anthony's Fire, and whatever pro- 

ceeds from a hot Intemperature of Body. It's 

ood for the Gravel, Diſtempers of the Kidneys, 
onorrhea, and being either injected or taken in 

at the Mouth, allays their Pains; but there is a 

way of giving, taking, and preparing it; it's very 

dangerous to put it into a Body that is very Hot, 
for it will grow Gteen and Corrupt ; and there. 
fore it is neceſſary it ſhould be clarify'd for ſuch 

People, that it may continue the ſhorter in the 

Parts thro' which it Paſſes : But its not the ſame 

thing in reference to thoſe who have diſpoſitions 

to be inflam'd, whom Drought conſumes, and 
who are ſubjected to Wakefulneſs, and cruel In. 
quietudes 3 its beſt they ſhould take it unclarify'd : 

It's only ſufficient that it be Sweet, Cool, and 

Strain'd thro' a four-folded Napkin 3 As there 

are ſeveral Perſons whoſe Stomach cannot bear 

the Coolneſs of it very well, you ſhould melt a 

little Sugar in it; and after it is taken, tis better 

to uſe ſome gentle Exerciſe than to Sleep. 

Whey is deterſi ve, laxative, and very proper to 
appeaſe the Pains of the Hypocondrias and Scurvy. 
It is eaſily ſeparated from its cheeſy Part with a 
Lemon. 

To prepare a Medicine of Whey, Take Fumi- 
tory freſh gather'd, Spoonwort and Crefles, an 
handful of each, put the whole to infuſe in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Whey, for one Night, in a 
warm place, ſtrain it-in the Morning, and let a 
Glaſs of it be drank. ' 

_ WHIGG: See Butterm:lk. | 
WHITE-METHEGLIN : See Metheglin. 
WHITE-THORN : See Thorn. g 
WHITE DRINK, a Liquor known now in 

moſt Families; for the right preparing of which, 

take two Ounces of the Powder of Hartſhorn, 
and three Pound of Spring-Water ; boil it to the 

Conſumption of half, with a Cruſt of Bread in 

it, and a Piece of Cinnamon; then Strain and 

Sweeten it with fine Loaf Sugar: Some indeed 

order it- with Spirit of Lemons, inſtead of Sugar, 

but it is more conſtantly made the other way, 
and beſt approv'd of: It's greatly agreeable in 
the Small-Pox and Meaſles, in the like Circum- 
ftance, and is reckon'd not only to Correct the 

Sharpneſs of Humours in theStomach and Bowels, 

but to extend further, and even to Sweeten them 

in the remoteſt Parts. It is become the common 

Drink, in all Acute Diſeaſes, attended with, or 

Inclining to a Looſneſs : The Red-Drink is the 

ſame with the White, only tinged with Cochineal. 

WHITE-HONEY-CHARGE, an excellent 
Medictne for the following Diſtempers in Hor ſes, 
viz. Pains, Ulcers, Warts, Rat-Tails, Mules, 
Scratches, 3 ; and therefore the way 
of preparing it is neceſſary to be known. 

ake eighteen large Lilly-Roots, chop em and 
boil them, at leaſt with rwo Gallons of Beer, or 
for want thereof Barley-Water, or Whey, when 


ſome Beer when you have occaſion to uſe it, and 


| Flower, 


the Roots begin to grow ſoft, and cleave unde 
ue Fingers, add the Leaves of Mallows, and Marg, 

allows freed from their Stalks, of each ty 
handfuls,or for want of the latter a double quantity 
of the former : Continue boiling it till the Roots and 
Herbs be reduced to a Maſh, pouring in Beer g 
Wine, from time to time, to ſupply the room q 
that which is evaporated ; when the whole is tho. 
roughly boil'd, ſtrain the Maſh thro' a Hair. Ser 
turn'd upſide down, as the Pulp of Caſſia is uſy. 
ally extracted, and throwing away the groſs Sub. 
ſtance, boil the ſtraining for ſome time with 
Pound of Tallow, and a little quantity of Butter 
and ſtir the Stuff all the while; then remove the 
Veſſel from the Fire, and as ſoon as you perceive 
the boiling is perfectly ceaſed, add Honey and 
common Turpentine of each one Pound, and in. 
corporate them thoroughly with the reſt of the 
TG thickning the whole Mixture with 
ſufficient quantity of Wheat. Flower, when it be. 
ins to grow lukewarm, and make a Charge. Monſ. 
Solteyſe! thinks the Remedy would be more ef. 
fectual, if you boiled away almoſt all the Mix. 
ture before it be ſtrain'd, that ſo there might 
be no occaſion of thickning it with the Flower: 
The ſtraining of the Maſh is a Cireumſtance that 
ought not to be omitted, for without that the 
Remedy would not be , grateful to the Eye, 
nor. ſo effectual. | 

This Medicine will _ two Months in a dry 
place, if there be but little Beer left at the end 
of the boiling : It retains irs Vertues beſt when it 
is well covered; and tho' the upper part of it 
appear Mouldy, yet it may be very good at the 
Bottom : If it appears too thick, you may add 


if too thin, you may thicken it with a little 


If you have occaſion to prepare this Remedy 
when Lilly.Roots are out of Seaſon, you may, it 
their ſtead, add about a Pound and a quarter of 
Powder of Linſeed, which will, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupply the defect of the other. 

he Deſign of this Charge, ſays the Author 
of the Farriers Diſpenſatory, is to bring down the 
Swellings and Gourdineſs of the Legs, but eſpecl- 
ally to ſoften thoſe horny Excreſcences, that 80 
under the Denominations above ſpecify'd ; but it 
can never be ſo ſafely apply'd as when there Mi} 
be a drain of Moiſture from the Part; that 5 
when thoſe hard Excreſcences are ſo diſpoſed 35 '9 
run a little, which is greatly helped by-the Tur. 
pentine, as it draws and opens the Veſſels; but! 
theſe be obdurate and continue hard, it would 
better to ſcarify them with a Fleam, otherwiſe 
the Turpentine would be apt to draw a great 
Swelling into the Part, than can well be evapoi# 
ted by Tranſpiration: It is very good to charge 
a Horſes Leg with it, that has been caſt in i 
Halter, or gall'd with a Shackle, or has receiv'04 
Wound on his Leg or Paſterns, for it will 
mollify, cleanſe, draw, and heal. He goes on 4 
ſays, That it is alſo very proper for the — 
and watry Sores, as it will powerfully draw 0 


the Water; but that if theſe do not dry 1 
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mort time, it will be convenient to mix with it 
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Powder of blue Vitriol, Verdigreaſe, green Cop. 
s, or Egy ptiacum; and thoſe drying and 


when they are join'd to thoſe that are emollient 


and ſoftning, for when ſuch things are apply'd in 


powder by themſelves, tho' they ſeldom fail to 
dry up the Humidity, yet they leave ſuch a Hard- 
neſs and Cruſtineſs, that the Part is very apt to 
Chap and break out into freſh Sores and Ulcers, 
as often as there is a very great acidity and ſharp. 
neſs in the Juices : But all this may be prevent- 
ed by mixing them with ſuch Charges as this, 
or with ſome emollient Cataplaſm ; for at the 
ſame time, the Verdigreaſe or Vitriols keep down 
the growth of proud fungous Fleſh, the other 
Ingredients maintain a ſoftneſs in the Part, with 
2 perfect diſpoſition to heal and unite. OE 
Farriers uſe another Remedy, call'd the White- 
Plaiſter, which is thus prepar'd : Boil half a 
Pound of Honey, a Litron of fine Wheat-Flower, 
and a Pint of Milk, ſtirring them gently over a 
little Fire, till they begin to incorporate and grow 
thick; then adding four Ounces of common Tur- 

tine, and two Ounces of Oil of Olive, continue 

iling and ſtirring it for ſome time, and apply 


1 


cleanſing Things are always the more effectual, 


to the Cream, or Milk, well beaten with Roſe- 
Water, and Sweeten it with Sugar ; then take 
out the Spices, fill ap a broad Baſon, wherein the 
a * — ; = Bake it, but not in 
00 hot an Oven, and when it is enough | 
white. Sugar over it. 5 476 * 

2. Another way is to make a Manchet, cut like 
Lozenges, and ſcalded in ſome Cream, to which 
put beaten Spice, Eggs, Sugar, and a little Salt; 


then put in Raiſins and Dates ſton'd, and ſome Mar- 


row, but do not Bake it too much for fear it Wheys, 
ſtrew on ſome fine Sugar, and ſerve it up. : 

3. Some take Mornings Milk, and ſoak therein 
ſome ſlices of white Bread, and put in a little 
Flower, with the Yolks of Eggs beaten very 
ſmall ; bruiſe the Bread, ſo that it may be all 
mix'd with the Milk, Eggs and Flower ; make it 
of about the thickneſs of a Pancake-Batter ; then 
fill a deep Earthen Pan with it, and lay ſome 
pieces of Butter on the Top ; tye a brown Paper 
about the Head thereof ; and put it into your 
Oven ; when it is bak'd, there will be a hard Cruſt 
on the Top of it: They may be made with Flower, 
and with Rice, or without. | | 
., WHITES ; a Term in Phyſick, given to the 
Purgations of Women, when they come away 


e, it as you do the h. -« barge. from them not as they ſhould do, but have the 
If the Legs ſwell and grow hard, take half 40 Colour, which, is natural to the Menſes, chan- 
7 Pound of crude Quick-filyer, and four Ounces of | ged intb White. 


Powder of Brimſtone, put them into a Mortar, 
and incorporate them with the Peſtle, till the 
Mercury be quench'd, then adding a Pound of 
Tallow, mix them, and make an Ointment. 

In the Application of this Remedy, ſhave away 
the Hair as cloſe as you can, and afterwards rub 
the Part with a Sur-ſingle till it grows hot, 
without making it raw ; then apply the Oint- 
ment, holding a red-hot Iron near the Part, to 
make it penetrate the deeper, wrap it about with 
a Hogs-Bladder, and lay a Cover on that, binding 
on the Dreſſing with a piece of Liſt, which is leſs 
apt than a Cord, to leave a Mark or Impreſſion, 


To ſtop the Whites, take what quantity you 
have a mind of Nutmegs, the white of a new-laid 
Egg, four Spoonfuls of Plantain. Water, as much 
Roſe-Water, and a little Sugar ; put what quan- 
tity you think fit of Nutmegs, into the middle of 
a brown Loaf, and bake it in an Oven, and when 
it is enough take it out, and the Nutmegs out of 
it ; beat the Plantain-Water, Roſe-Water, the 
Sugar, and the white of the Egg well together, 
and ſcrape half an Nutmeg upon it, mix the 
whole together, and let the Patient take ſome of 
it every Morning faſting, for ſix or ſeven Days 
together. 


or Renew the Application eight and forty Hours| Clary, pounded with ſome Butter, is very good 
he after, as before, only you muſt not rub the Part] for the Whites; they rub the Navel with it, and 7 
Cl- with a Sur-fingle, and continue it after the ſameſ it produces a very good Effect: They likewiſe uſe 4 
b manner. You may alſo deſtroy all ſorts of Ver-] Coral, 2 its Vertue, ſwallows up the acid ö 
ic min, by rubbing the Part where they are engen-| Flux of the Menſes, and the Emrods. | 4 
a der'd with this Ointment. And we may, by the] WHITE-WAX. See Wax. 1 | 
. bye, obſerve, That the ſame may be ſucceſsfully] WHITING, a Fiſh of a delicate Taſte, and ſo - 
19 uſed for the anoint ing of Bed. ſteads, that are apt] well known, that it needs no deſcription ; as for WW 
Me to breed Buggs. ithe drefling of em, it may be done in a Caſſerole, 9 
1 WHITENING ; a Term uſed in reſpect to] after the ſame manner as other ſorts of Fiſh : 1 
K Linnen-Cloth, fignifying to make it White, | You may alſo fry and ſerve 'em up with Orange. l 
on which is the laſt thing done in that Part of | Juice and White-Pepper ; to which end they muſt 7 
- Houſe wifry, as Bucking is to make it 1 IXI. — the * 4. e . and 1 
Thite, by waſhing it with Ley, made of Gorſt- Salt; they mult alſo eep'd in Vinegar, Flow. 2h 
Ly be. 55 Jada J. . er'd and Gipt 1 a _—— 5 2 before if 
HITE-POT ; a ſort of F repar'd after|they are put into a Frying-Pan ; otherwiſe, (4 
ug different ways. : uw Whitings may be farc'd, as it appears in the Ar- 
0 1. Take two Quarts of Cream, or New-Milk, |ticle. of Mirotons for Fiſb. Days, which may be 


i into which put half an Ounce of Mace, a Piece of conſulted; and their Fillets may not only be 
n Cinnamon, and half a Nutmeg ſlicd; Chop off|ſerv'd up in a Sallet, but alſo in ſeveral forts of 
OY the Cruſt from a penny white Loaf, and lay the] Ragoes, and even in a. ſtanding Pie, in a Tourte 
* 285 — the Bottom of the Diſh, which 2 deſelllte A and a a 3 15 — * ſee the 
ith Marrow, and put the Volks of a dozen Eggs' reſpedive Articles whereto they g. '' 
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ſome Swelling towards the Fingers end; to cure 
which, take Snail.Shells and beat the pulpy Part 
of them very well, with a convenient quantity of 
tine chopt Parſley, which is to be apply'd warm 
to the affected Part, and ſhifted two or three times 
a Day. 

| This is a choice Medicine, and the following 
one is likewiſe a try'd Medicine: Take Houſe 
Snails and beat them, Shells and all, in a Stone or 
wooden Mortar ; ſo long till they be reduced to 
the conſiſtence of a Cataplaſm 3 which apply 
ſomewhat warm to the Place affected, and keep it 
on for ſixteen or four and twenty Hours ; renew- 
ing it then, if need requires, 

Another excellent Remedy for Whitloes on the 
Finger, is to take a reddiſh, or blackiſh Snail, of 
that fort that has no Houſe or Shell, and having 
beaten it in a Mortar, that is not metalline, to 
the confiſtence of a Poultis, apply it to the Part 
affected, renewing it, if need be, once or twice, 
atter it has been kept on for ſome Hours. 


WHOOP, or Whoopoe, the Shepherd's Tone or 
Cry, to call his Sheep together; to bring em to 
the Fold or Cote. 

WIG, or Simnel, a kind of Cake ; in order to 
the making of which, put half a Litron, or ſome. 
what more than halt a Pint of W heat-Flower- 
upon a Table, make a little Hole in the middle 
of it, and put into it half a Glaſs-full of Beer. 
Yeaſt, adding thereto ſome warm Water, work 
the whole together, reducing it into a ſoftiſh 
Paſte, that it may ſerve for Leaven; and there. 
fore you muſt work and turn it into the form of 
a ſmall Loaf, which afterwards you muſt put in- 
to an hot place, that it may puff up and readily 
ſwell; And if it be in Summer-time, it will do 
effectually in half a quarter of an Hour. 

In the mean time put a Quartern of Wheat. 
Flower upon a Table, and making a Hole in the 
middle of it, put in a Pound of unſalted Butter, 
which you may firſt work and ſoften, if it be too 
hard, adding thereto an Ounce, or ſomewhat 
more, of fine Salt, mix theſe Ingredients together, 
with ſome cold Water to knead this Paſte ; 
when it is half kneaded put in your Leaven, and 
when you have thoroughly kneaded the Paſte, cut 
it into pieces, and mould it with your Hand into 
the form of ſmall Loaves, and then extend 'em 
into Wigs. When that is done, you muſt put 
ſome Water into a Kettle, or Confectioner's Pan 
upon the Fire, and when near ready to boil throw 
in your Wigs, and leaving them there for ſome 
time, ſtir em a little in the Water; then take a 
Skimmer, with which take up a little of the Water 
and water em therewith, leaving them to con- 
tinue in their Water till they ſtiffen ; then take 
'em out with a Skimmer, and put 'em to drain 
and grow cold upon a Rack, and after that into an 
Oven, where they will be bak'd enough in a quar- 
ter of an Hour; but the Oven muſt be heated 
thoroughly, in the ſame manner as if you were to 
bake large Pies : If they do not afſume Colour 
egough in the baking, you muſt make a little clear 


- WHITLOE, a preter-natural and very trouble. 


Fire towards the latter end, at one of the ſides of 
the Oven, which will effect it. 

Some put no Butter into their Wigs, but con: 
tent themſelves with Salt and Water, and prefer 
theſe before the others. | 

Thoſe who make 'em of Eggs, prepare em in 
the ſame manner as they do thoſe made with 
Butter; and to a Quartern of Flower put in ff. 
teen Eggs, and only half a Pound of Butter; the 
Paſte alſo muſt be well work'd and ſofter than 
that for other Wigs : You are alſo to obſerye that 
the Oven muſt not be heated ſo much for baking 
Wigs made of Eggs, as thoſe made only of Salt 
and Water, or of Butter. 

WIDENING, a Term in Gardening, and made 
uſe of when a Tree is too cloſe, which they open 
or widen in the middle; or when a Tree is too 
open or wide, which they cloſe : Thus they ſay, 
that ſuch and ſuch Pear-Lrees grow too wide, and 
Care muſt be taken to cloſe them ; and that ſuch 
and ſuch are too cloſe, and they muſt be open'd 
and widen'd. 

WILD-BOAR, a Wild- Hog, that is generally of 
a Black colour, or inclining to it, he has a furious 
Eye, and large, ſharp and cutting Tuſhes : He is 
called a Pig of the Sounder the firſt, a Hog the 
ſecond, and a Hog-Steer the third Year of his 
Age ; but when he comes to the fourth Year he 
is call'd a Hog, and leaves the Sounder: He is alſo 
call'd Singlet or Sangler ; this Animal is always 
Pigg'd with as many Teeth, as he will ever have, 
which will only increaſe in Bigneſs, but not in 
Number; amongſt which he has four, which are 
call'd Tuſhes or Tusks, whereof the two Biggeſt 
do not hurt when he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to 
whet the other two loweſt, with which they fre- 
quently Kill: When they fight againſt one another, 
and ſee a Wolf coming, they lay aſide their Quar- 
rel, and join together to defend themſelves ; they 
go in Herds, and ſuffer no other Animal, that 1s 
not of their kind, to Herd with them. : 

They Feed upon all kind of Corn and Fruit 
which they can come at, alſo upon Roots, and in 
April and May, upon the Buds of Plum-Trees and 
Cheſnut. Trees, and all other ſweet Buds they can 
find, and are never Meaſled as our tame Swine: 
Their Seaſon begins in the midſt of September, 
and ends about the' beginning of December, when 
they go a Brimming. ; 

Thoſe Parts of this Animal which are uſed in 
Phy ſick, are his Greaſe or Fat, his Teſticles bis 
Gall, Ordure and Urine. 3 

His Greaſe is very ſingular to allay Pains in 
the Side, and to mollify the Matter: Some hold 
that if it be drank in ſome Wine or Vinegar, it 
will ſtop the Spitting of Blood; and that if it 
be mix'd with Oil of Roſes, it's a good Remedy 
for Diſlocations. 

The Teſticles are good to invigorate the Body, 
and to help the work of Generation. 

The Gall is uſed for the cure of the Evil, and 
for the Stone or Gravel. 

The Dung being dry'd and drank in a proper 
Liquor, or apply'd outwardly, will ſtop the Spit- 
ting, of Blood. | The 
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The Urine of the Wild. Boar has ſeveral Ver 
tues: You mult take his Bladder, in which ſome 
fore of Urine remains, and with this Urine mix 
2 ſmall Matter of Oil; then hang up the Bladder, 
ſo as to receive the Smoak of the Chimney, and 
(ye it till the Urine thickens, and is come to the 
confiſtence of Honey; then keep it carefully in 
it's Bladder, and therewith rub the Navels and 
Noſes of young Children, that are troubled with 
Worms: This has been found to be attended with 
much Succeſs ſeveral times; the Urine thus pre- 
par'd, will break the Stone in the Bladder, par- 
ticularly if you Drink a little of it. 7 

The Fleſh of a Wild. Boar is better than that of 
4 Deer; and we may appeal to the magnificent 
Feaſts of the Romans, who ſo much valued this 
Fleſh, that Wild-Boars were ſerv'd in whole to 
their Tables; the great Men of our Time value 
it much; eſpecially Wild.Boars Head, is reckon'd 
to be exquiſite and delicious Food, and the young 
ones are much valued in the Winter Feaſts and 
Banquets It's certain that the Fleſh of a Nd. 
Boar, yields much Nouriſhment, and breeds a deal 
of good Blood; and this is the reaſon that Phy- 
ſicians value it ſo much, and eſpecially that of 
a Wild-Boar which has been Hunted down, 

To Dreſs a Boars-Head for an Intermeſs ; let 
it firſt be well ſing'd at a clear Fire, and rubb'd 
with a piece of Brick to take off the Hair, let it al- 
ſo be ſcraped with a Knife and well cleanſed ; af- 
ter you have bon'd it, cut out the two Jaw-Bones, 
and the Snout, lit it underneath, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it may ſtick to its skin on the top, and 
take away the Brain and Tongue: Then take up 
ſome Salt with the point of your Knife, and 
cauſe it to penetrate thro? all the Parts of the 
Fleſh: Afterwards let the whole Head be ſet to. 
gether again and well tied up, wrapping it in a 
Napkin; in the mean while get a great Kettle al. 
moſt full of Water, hang it over the Fire, and 
put the Head into it, with all ſorts of fine Herbs, 
ſome Leaf-Fat out of a Hogs-Belly, two Bay 
Leaves, Coriander and Aniſeed, Cloves and Nut- 
meg beaten, and ſome Salt, if it has not been ſuf- 
ficiently corn'd before, add alſo ſome Onion and 
Roſemary: When it is half boiled, pour in a 
Quart of good Wine, and let it continue boiling 
for the Space of twelve Hours: The Tongue may 
alſo be boiled in the ſame Liquor: If Time will 
permit, the Head may be Salted, before it is dreſs d, 
and let it lie for a while in its Brine : When it is 
ready, let it cool in its own Liquor; then having 
taken it out, let it be neatly put into a Diſh, and 
ſery'd up to Table Cold, either whole or in ſlices. 
As for the manner of 2 a Wild. Boar, and a 
Joung Wild.Boar. See Roaſtameats. 2 
_ WILD-CHERY-TREE, a Plant of which 


there are two ſorts, viz. the ſingle Flower'd, and|a Span high ; the 
ni Sava 5 with|of Origan, tho whiter ; they ſmell like Sweet- 


that which they call the Wild-Cherry-Tree, 
© double Flower, which is ſo 


that the Spring Seaſon produces but few that a Head in form, 


nfiderable : It is indeed valued on theſ on the ex ; 
which is fairer than that] you have in Gardens, it 


are More 
count of its Flower, 
the Cherry-Tree, in that it blows better, is not 
o White nor ſo large; and becauſe it has always a 


Fair and Large,| Marjoram ; the Flowers 


little Verdure in the middle of its Button: T his 
Lree commonly grows in Woods, whither Birds 
often carrying Cherries, and dropping the Stones, 
they take Root there: There are thoſe Fruits that 
are Red and Black; from which, after the Stones 
and Pulp have been pounded and diſtill'd in 2 
Limbec, they make excellent Brandy : The Tree 
grow: — "ith oe Stock ; but the Fruit is 
not ſo good as the Garden Cherri untry 
W eat them. NE e ne 
ou may Plant your Wild- Cherry. Trees in you! 
8 and three Years after you may tranſ. 
plant t em for Walks, or the like; when you are 
about this Work, dig Holes for them three foot 
Broad, and two foot Deep, and they muſt be nine 
foot diſtant from one another ; put good Earth at 
the Bottom, let em not be aboye a foot Deep in 
the Ground, and cover em with the like Earth, and 
if you take care to give them a Dreſſing twice or 
thrice a Year, they will in a ſhort Time become 
very fine Trees, and yield much Wood, ef pecially 
if the Earth be Light and Sandy : They make 
Uſe of the Wood for the making of Harpſe.cords, 
and other Muſical Inſtruments, becauſe it is So- 
norous; and all ſorts of Cherties may be grafted 
upon this Tre. | 155 
WILD. CAI, a quadruped Animal, and fort 
of Vermine, that is very obnoxious and deſtructive: 
Its the Opinion of experienced Huntſmen, that 
ſhe makes as good a Cry, and leaves as good 4 
Scent, as any Creature that is hunted ; but tho' 
her Caſe be not ſo good as that of a Martern, yet 
it is very Warm and Medicinal, for ſeveral — 
and Pains in the Bones and Joints; her Greaſe alſo 
is very good for Sinews that are ſhrunk :; This and 
the Martern are not to be ſought on purpoſe, un- 
leſs the Huntſman ſees them where they prey, and 
can go readily to them; if a Hound chances to 
croſs them, he will hunt 'em as ſoon as any Chaſe, 
and they make a noble Cry as long as they ſtand 
up; but when they can do it no longer, they 
will take a Tree, and ſo deceive the Hounds; but 
if the Hounds hold into them, and will not give 
it over ſo, they will then leap from one Tree to 
another, and make great ſhift for their Lives, with 
much Paſtime to the Huntſmen and Company, 
whoſe Buſineſs and Intereſt it is, becauſe they will 
kill young Lambs, Ec. 23 
WILD. DUCK. See Duck. pr „ 
WILD. FIRE; a Diſeaſe in Sheep, which tho 
Infectious and Pernicious, and reputed Incurable, 
yet take Chervil and ſtamp it with old Ale, and 
making a Salve thereof, anoint the Sore therewith, 
it will kill the Fire, and ſet the Sheep ſafe. 
WILD-FLAX. See Toad-Flax,  —. 
 WILD-THYME, in Latin SerpyJum, a Plant 
whoſe Stems are ſquare, woody; a little hairy, and 
eaves are ſmall and like thoſe 


are ſinall, appearing like 
row 

Plant | 

rows likewiſe in moun- 


tainous, ſandy, and — Places, and bloom- 
ing in May, continues 7 to the end of a 0 
. 2 N 


of a purple Colour ; they 


extremities of the Stems. , This 
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Wild-Thyme ſtrongly digeſts and opens ; its 
Decoction in Wine provokes Urine and the Men- 
ſes, cleanſes the viſcous Humours of the Kidneys, 
diflolves Ventoſities, allays the Pains of the Bow. 


els, cures iriward Ruptures, and removes the Ob. 


ſtructions of the Liver and Spleen : It's good for 
the Stomach, and therefore it is uſed amongſt 
Vickuals, arid in Sauces; The Smell of it alone 
fortifies the Brain. | 

Wid-Thyme boil'd in Vinegar and Oil of Roſes, 
allays the Head-ach, if you tub the Temples there. 
with, mix'd with ſome Honey; it cleanſes the 
Lungs, and gives Relief in the Falling-Sickneſs: 
and its Decoction is good for the Swellings and 
Hardneſs of the Spleen. The Smoke or Perfume 
of this Plant kills Serpents, and other venemous 
Creatures, and drives away Fleas. An Ounce of 
the Powder of it, after it has been dry'd, being 
drank in Water, allays the Gripes, and removes 
the ſuppreſſion of Urine. 

WILD-VINE. See Vine (Wild.) 

WILLOW, in Latin Salix ; a Plant of which 
in general they reckon two ſorts, the White and 
the Black, the White is of two kinds; the one 
Vellowiſh and the other Brown; the Black Wil- 
tow may be planted of Stakes of three Years 
growth, taken from the Head of an Old Tree be- 
fore it ſprouts ; and let them be ſet at fix foot 
Diſtance ; the woody ſort of Willow delights in 
Meads and Ditch-ſides, rather dry then wet; but 
the Black and Reddiſh do well in boggy Grounds ; 
let them be planted of Stakes as big as ones Leg, 
cut as the other, at the length of tive or fix Feet 
or more, in the Earth, the Hole being made with 
an Oaken Stake and Beetle, or with an Iron Crow : 
Sloap the Truncheons at both extreams, and Plant 
the Biggeſt downwards; ſoak em in Water two 
or three Days, after they have been fiz'd for 
Length, and cut off the Twigs before they are 
planted : Do this in the Month of February ; 
and cloſe the Mould well to them. | 

If you Plant for a Wood or Coppice, let 'em 
be ſet at ſix foot Diſtance or nearer, and take a- 
way all Suckers from them, at three Years end : 
Abate the Head half a foot from the Trunk, viz. 
three or four of the lighteſt Shoots, cut the reſt 
cloſe, and pare them yearly, that thoſe which are 
left may enjoy all the Sap, and within two Years 
they will be gallant Perches: Arms of four Years 
growth yield: ſubſtantial Sets, to be planted at 
eight or ten foot Diſtance. Defend. them from 
Cattle for the firſt three Years. A Willow newly 
planted, and brouz d upon by an Ox or Cow is 
utterly loſt. 

A Willow Planted and well manag'd, may con- 
tinue five and twenty Years, with Profit to the 
induſtrious Planter ; ſome have Shot twelve Foot 
in one Year after the expiration of the foremen- 


tioned Time, the Old rotten Dotards may be fell'd 
and eaſily ſupply'd. 


If you have Ground fit for whole Coppices of 


this Wood, caſt it into double Dikes, making every 


Foſs three Foot wide, and two and an half deep 


leave four Foot of Ground at leaſt for the Earth, 


, becauſe the Moiſture ſhould be below the Roots, 


. 


that they may rather ſee than feel th 

and two Tables of Sets on each ſide: Plant nn 
Ridges of the Banks but with one ſingle Table, 
_— and Digger _ - collateral, viz. thr 
our, five, or fix Foot high, and abo 

diſtant from each — Fry , N 


Care muſt be taken to have em well weeded for 


Graſs, in the third let them be copp'd Tr 
and not 1 at one foot or mow — 
_ the 1 4 and the Willows will Head to 
admiration ; ſuch as are cut at th 
are 1. — durable. Wan 
Hows may likewiſe be grafted betwixt t 
Bark or Budding, and then they become ſo * 
ful, as to be fit for ſome kind of delightful Walks: 
Every Acre at eleyen or twelve Years growth, may 


in the Spring for dreſſing, but in the Fall for Tim. 
ber or Fuel, which is the Sweeteſt of all our 
Engliſh Fuel, and fitteſt for Ladies Chambers: 
Alt thoſe Woods and Twigs ought to be cut in 
the drieſt Time of the Day. oy 
Moreover, we have the Garden Willow, which 
produces a ſweet and beautiful Flower, fit to be 
admitted into Gardens, and may be ſet for Parti. 
tions of Squares: It's propagated by Cuttings or 
Layers, and will grow in any dry Bottom, ſo it 
be Shelter'd from the South ; affording wonderfut 
and early Relief, to the induſtrious Bee. 
All the enumerated kinds of Willows, are uſe. 
ful for Boxes, ſuch as Apothecaries, and Gold. 
ſmiths uſe, for Carts, Saddle-trees, Gunſtocks, half 
Pikes, Harrows, Shoemakers Laſts, Heels, Clogs 
for Pattens, Forks, Rakes, Pearches, Hop-Poles, 
Ricing of Kidney.beans, Supporters to Vines, 
Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices, Kyele-Pins, great Town 
Tops, Platters, little Casks and Veſſels, the belt of 
any to preſerve Verjuice in; Pales are alſo made 
of cleft Willow, Dorſers, Fruit Baskets, Cans, 
Hives for Bees, Trenchers, Trays, £#c. better than 
any Wood. | 
Again, they uſe Willows for Coal and Bavin, 
the freſh Boughs yield the moſt Chaſte and Cool- 
ing Shade in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the Day, and it 
is ſo wholſom, that Phyficians preſcribe it to 
Feveriſh People, and allow the Boughs to be placed 
about their Beds, as a ſafe and comfortable refuge- 
Mr. Chomell ſays, that the Willow cools and 
dries without ſharpneſs, tho? it be a little aſtrin- 
gent; that it ſtaunches Blood, and breaks the 
Stone; that its Flowers are Cordial, and that the 
Juice which iſſues out, after the Bark is cut, in 
the Time it bloſſoms, is very good to remore 
every thing that obſtructs and troubles the Sight, 
becauſe it is abſterfive and ſubtil in its Parts; 
that laſtly, the Bark has the ſame Vertues, but 
that it is of ſo drying a Nature, that it cures40 
carries off Calloſities, Warts, Ec. if ſteep'd in Vine. 
gar, and apply'd to em after it has been reduced 


Time, but that found wholly 


duced to a loamy Earth, in the hollow 2 
of ſuper. annuated Trees, is of all others, the — 
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the firſt two Years, till they have vanquiſh'd the 


yield near one hundred Load of Wood : Cut them 
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teſt to he mingled with fine Mould, for raiſing 
our choiceſt Flowers, as Anemonies, Ranunculas's, 
Auriculas's, c. The learned Stephanus, after ha- 
ving enumerated the univerſal Benefit of the Sa. 
litum ſays, Nullius enim tutior reditus minoriſve 
impendij, aut tempeſtatis ſecurior. 

ILLY the Wiſp : See Ignis Fatuns. 
WIND, Air agitated and tranſported with 
ſome velocity, from one Country to another : 
Under this Article it will be proper to obſerve, 
what has been generally found to be true by Ex. 

ience concerning the Winds and their Effects, 
or the Uſe and Intormation of Mankind: Winds 
are much more certain in the more Southernly 
Regions of the World, than with us, and ſo are the 
effects of them; for tho' the Wind be exactly in 
the South-Eaſt Point, and that it Rains that Day, 

et it may be in the ſame Place another Day, and 
be fair Weather; alſo that Wind which brings 
Rain to one part of the Iſland, may not to another, 
the propinguity of the Sea, being to be conſider'd, 
where that Wind brings Rain more frequently, 
than to another that is more remote. 

As to the Quality of Winds, they are different 
according to their Poſitions; the Eaſt- Mind being 
counted Propitious neither to Man nor Beaſt: 
The North Winds are more ſerene than the other; 
but when the Mind turns from any other Coaſt to 
the South, or removes from the South after it has 
been long there, it uſually brings alteration of 
Weather: The South and Weſt-Winds are gene- 
rally more hot and moiſt; the North and Eaſt 
more clear, dry, and cold, and the Eaſtern-Winds 
uſually make our freſh Waters much clearer than 
the Weſt. For Sowing the North is beſt, the South 
for Grafting and Inoculating ; this laſt Wind be- 
ing alſo worſe for the Bodies of Men, for it de. 
jects the Appetite, makes em more dull and heavy, 
brings peſtilential Diſeaſes, gc. And Beaſts alſo 
are not exempted from theſe Influences. The 
Weſt Wind is moiſt, mild, and calm, and friendly 
to Vegetables: The Eaſt dry, more biting and 
deadly; and if it blows much in the Spring, in- 
jures Fruits by breeding Worms. 

All Winds blowing much cleanſe the Air, ſtill 
and quiet Summers being the moſt unwholſom, 
and ſubject to peſtilential and epidemical Diſeaſes. 
If in great Rains the Winds riſe and fall, its an 
Indication that the Rain will forthwith ceaſe ; 
and if it varies much in a few Hours, and then 
be conſtant to one place, it ſignifies its long con- 
tinuance there. The South-Wind blowing in the 
beginning of the Winter and then the North, pre- 
ſages a cold Winter ; but the North blowing firſt, 
and then the South, is a ſign it will be warm 
and mild, The blowing of Winds from ſeveral 

ſts, with other concomitant Cauſes, are the 
true Prognoſticks of Thunder ; as the blowing of 
them aloft, with a murmuring or hollow Noiſe 
more than below, commonly preſages Rain ; ſo 
does the blowing or compreſſion of the Wind 
downwards, caufe Smoke, tc. to deſcend more 
than uſual. Moreover, if the Winds blow di- 
rectly downwards, and cauſe a Motion in the 
Water ſeveral ways, or force the Duſt to ariſe 
VOLL. IL 


| with the Wind, that is, repercufſed by the Earth s 


i. 
. 


or if they force Hay, Corti, or other things 
in the Fields, up aloft into the Air, that denotes 
the Groflineſs of the Vapours in the Air, that 
by the Heat of the Sun does emit ſuch caſual 
Blaſts, for they rarely happen but in Summer, 
and in the Day-time, they do prognoſtick Wind, 


and ſometimes Rain to ſucceed, other Cauſes con. 


curring, or otherwiſe extream Heat: But if theſe 
Whirlwinds are very great, they do preſage the 
E of a Tempeſt. 

The Author of Nature having ordered nothing 
in vain, High-Winds are undoubtedly wholſom, 
and have their uſe, tho? they do alſo prove very 
pernicious to the Husbandman and others, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, as to Building, Fruit-Trees, Hops, 
Corn, c. as many more, eſpecially in plain open 
Countries find by woful Experience: Fo prevent 
which, as to Building, we find by common Ex- 
perience, that Trees are the only and moſt proper 
Safeguard ; for which the Yew is juſtly reputed 
the beſt, tho” it be long a growing; only it is to be 
obſerved, that the Trees ſhould not be planted 
ſo near the Building, as that their fall may any 
way endanger them, 

Timber, or other Trees, which are alſo ſubject 
to be ſubyerted or broken by high Winds, ſhould 
have the largeneſs of their Heads abated, by cut. 
ting off their ſpreading Arms, a Yard or ſo from 
the Body; it will prove a good Prevention, ef. 
pecially the E/m, which ought often to have its 
Bonghs lopped, or elſe it will be very ſubject 
to be injured by high Winds. | 

Amongſt all the Plants that are propagated, 
Hops receive the moſt damage from high Winds, 
which may in ſome meaſure be prevented againſt 
the Spring-Witd, which nips the young Buds, and 
afterwards blows them from the Poles: A good 
Pale, or Thorn-Hedge, much advantages them; 
but when they are at the Tops of the Poles, a tall 
Row of Trees encompaſſing the Hop-Garden, is 
the beſt Security againſt boiſterous Wind, which 
is in our Power to give them: Be ſure alſo to 
let the Poles be firm and deep in the Ground, 

As to Corn, Winds fometimes prove an Injury to 
it in the Ear, when they are accompanied with 
great Rains, by lodging of it ; the only Remedy 
is to cut it betimes, and ſo let it lie along on the 
Gravel, to kill the Weeds and harden the Grain, 
which will never grow nor receive Nouriſhment 
after the Stalks are broke, or much bow'd down 
to the Ground : But the greateſt Injury is to-the 
Winter-Corn when it is young ; the fierce bitter 
Blaſts in the Spring deſtroying whole Fields ; of 
which nothing is a preventer but Incloſures. 

WIND. BROKEN or Broken-Winded ; an In- 
convenience that befalls a Horſe, when you let 
him ſtand long in a Stable without Exercife, by 
which, groſs and thick Humours are drawn into 
his Body ſo abundantly, that ſticking to the hol- 
low Parts of his Lungs, they ſtop up his Wind- 
pipe, and the Wind cannot Paſs backwards nor 
forwards; but it ſometimes happens fo a Horſe, ' 
when you run him off his Wind, at a time that 


a 


he is very Fat and Foul, you may know it by his 


heavingy 
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to Burſt, the fame being accompany'd with Toſ. 


ban and drawing his Flanks together, and 
owing. his Noſtrils wide. 

To cure this Diſtemper, take the Guts of an 
Hedge-hog, dry and beat them to Powder, of 


which give the Horfe two or three Spoonfuls, in 
a Pint of Wine or ſtrong Ale, then mix the reſt 
with Aniſeed, Liquoriſh, and fweet Butter; of 
which make round Balls or Pills, give him two 
or three after his Drink; and let him faſt two 
or three Hours after it. 

Others take W heat Flower, the Powder of Mul. 
let, Anifeed, and Cumminſeed, of each three Drams, 
make em into fine Powder, and then into a Paſte, 
with Honey and ſweet Butter, of each a like 
quantity, and put thereto the Yolks of two new 
laid Eggs ; make this Paſte into Balls, and every 
Morning faſting, give him three or four of them 
in the Powder of Elicampane, and that of Liquo- 
riſh, of each alike. 

Another very good Receipt for Broken-Wind, 
is to take Boar's or Barrows-Dung, dry'd and 
beaten to Powder; take a Spoonful of it, with 
about two or three Thimbles full of the Powder of 
Rrimſtone, and put 'em into a Quart of warm 
Milk, which you are to give the Horſe in the 
Morning faſting four or five times, reſting a Day 
between each taking; it will very much help, if 
not altogether cure him; and if you find that his 
Drink does not make him ſick, you may give him 
- larger Proportion, but not exceeding two Spoon- 
uls. 

But the beſt way is to take Mullet-Leaves dry'd 
and reduced to fine Powder, making them up in 
Balls with ordinary Honey, of the Bigneſs of a 
Pidgeon's Egg, and give him three at a time, for 
fourteen or fifteen Days together, let him not 
Drink any cold Water during that time, let 
his Exerciſe be moderate, his Hay ſprinkled with 
2 and his Oats wetted with good Ale or 

r. 


WIND. CHOLICK in Mankind. See Cholick, 


WIND. CHOLICK; a Diſtemper in Horſes, 
which ſo ſwells their Bellies, as if they were ready 


ſing and Tumbling, common to other kinds of 
Cholick ; for which ſome give them a Spoonful 
of Cumminſeeds, with a few Camomile Flowers 
in Poſſet-Drink: Others tell us in general; that 
bleeding in the Flanks, and under the Tongue, 
with frequent Walking, or ſometimes Trotting 
them, is a Cure; but that if the Diſtemper con- 
tinues, you are to inject this Gliſter; take two 
Ounces of the Droſs of Liver of Antimony in fine 
Powder, boil them a little, but very briskly, in 
five Pints of Beer, and with three or four Ounces 
of good Oil of Bay, make a Gliſter, to be injected 
lukewarm, and repeated every two Hours. | 
But the moſt effectual expeller of Wind, is 
three or four Ounces of the following Carmina- 
tive Oil, in the ordinary Gliſters : Take Rue, 
Calamint, Wild-Marjoram, and Penny-Royal, all 
dry'd in the Shade, of each one handful ; Seeds 


of each an Ounce, Oil of Olive, two Poy 


jand a Pint of White. Wine: Let the Herbs be 


pounded and the Seeds bruiſed; then put all to 

ther into an Earthen glaz'd Pot, covering it with 
another ſomewhat leſs, and lute it with Clay or 
Paſte: Give them fix Hours boiling over a ſlow 
Fire, and ftrain out the Oil when it is -half cooled, 


adding four Qunces of the Pulp of Coloquintida . 


then put the Oil again into the ſame Pot, cover. 


ing and luting it as before; let it be boil'd fix or 
eight Hours with a gentle Fire, and afterwardz 
briskly for half an Hour. Uncover the Pot when 
it is half cooled, and preſs out the Oil; which iz 
a cheap and durable Medicine, and more effectual 
than any other Ingredient in carminative Glyſters, 
See Cholick. 


WIND-FLOWER. See Anemone. 


WIND-GALLS, a Diſtemper in Horſes, being 


Bladders full of corrupt Gelly, that being let 
out is thick, and of the Colour of the Yolk of an 
Egg : They are ſometimes great, ſometimes ſmall, 
and grow upon the outſide of the Fetlock-Joints, 
upon all four Legs, and are ſo painful to the Beaſt, 
eſpecially in the Summer-Seaſon, when the Wez. 
ther is hot, and the Ways hard, that they make 
him not only halt downright, but ſometimes fall, 
They come, for the moſt part, from extream La. 
bour and Heat, whereby the Humours being diſ- 
ſolved, flow and reſort to the hollow places about 
the nether Joints, and there fix, which is the oc- 
caſion of this evil Malady. 

The general Method of Cure is, To open theſe 
Galls the length of a Bean, and thruſt out the 
Gelly, then apply the White of an Egg, with 
Hurds Plaſterwiſe thereto ; or after the Gelly is 
let out, lay a wet woollen Cloth about it, and 
with a Taylor's hot preſſing Iron, rub it upon 
the Cloth till all the Moiſture is dry'd up; then 
dawb it all over with Pitch, Maſtick and Roſin 
boil'd together, and lay Hurds upon it ; but you 
muſt ſhave away the Hair, and open the Sorance. 

But the more particular Receipts for the Cure 

of this Evil are theſe following : Take Tachama- 
haca, Maſtick, Perozin, of each the quantity of a 
Hazel-Nut, and of Stone-Pitch, to the quantity 
of a Walnut, with a little powder'd Brimſtone, 
melt all together, then put in as much Turpen- 
tine as a Walnut will contain, and ſpreading it 
on a Plaiſter, lay it to the Place warm; dawb 
it all over with the ſame Salve, then put Flax 
upon that; and let it remain thereon till it falls 
away of itſelf. 
Some take Oil of Vinegar, and dipping their 
Thumbs therein, rub the Sorance with it every 
Day till the Hair falls off, and that will cauſe the 
Wind-Galls to break out and bleed; then the) 
heal and cure them as already directed. 


WIND-MILL, a Mill turn'd by the Wind for 
grinding of Corn, gc. See Mill. 


WIND-MILL, another ſort of Mill driven or 


of Cummin, Carrots, Fennel and Bay. Berries, 


turn'd by the Wind, contriv'd for the overflowing | 
e a 


WIN 2 


ind watering of Land, Several Mills of this 
kigd have been used, fuch as the Horizenta 
Windmill, wbick by a Wheel with Buckets or 
Scoops fix?d upon Chains, as alſo by a Wheel 
carrying the Water up in Buckets fix'd thereto 
caſt the ſame forcibly from it by the ſwiftneſs 

its Motion. But that is reputed the heſt made 
with vertical Sails, like the ordinary Windmi 
only more in number, but not ſq long, placed on 
an Axis of a proportionable length to the length 
of the Vanes, the one end Teſting on a hollow 
moveable piece of Timber, that will move round 
over the Pump, as there is occaſſion to turn the 
Vanes, the other end reſting an a Semicircle, in 
which are ſeveral Notches and Stays, ſa that it 
may be plac'd as you pleaſe, that be the Wind 
which way it will, by the Metion of that, or the 
Semicircle, you will have it at the one ſide of the 
Vanes or the other; Let the Pump, over which 
one end of the Axis reſts, be placed in the Pit or 
Well, out of which yon intend to raife the Wa- 
ter, and the Noſe or Mouth of ſuch a height, as 
you think fit to convey the Water into a Trough ; 
which Pump may be made of what diameter you 
think convenient, according to the ſtrength of the 
Wind. Mill, and Height that the Water is raiſed ; 
the Trunk of the Pump may be made round, or 
if you would have it made large; then a- ſquare 
may ſerve gs well; the Bucket muſt be always 
dipt into the level of the Water, which prevents 
much trouble and injury to the Work: The Han- 
dle of the Pump muſt be extended in Length to 
the Axis of the Wind-Mill, which muſt be made 
Crooked, to receive and move the ſame, like unto 
the Axis of a Cutlers Grind-Stone or Dutch-Spin- 
ning.Wheel, turn'd with the Foot; or the end of 
the Axis of the Wind-Mill, may reſt on a Cylin- 
dr or Box, made moveable on the top of the Pump 
it ſelf, with the Crook'd-neck or end within the 
Cylinder, ſo that when you turn it any way, 
= the end of the Axis is perpendicular over the 
ump. i 

A Channel alſo cover'd or open muſt be to convey 
the Water out of the River into the Pit or Well 
wherein the Pump ſtands, and care muſt be 
had, that the Handle or Rod of the Bucket, be 
ſo made, that it may, ſwivel-like, turn any way, 
45 you turn your wind Vanes, without twiſting, 
or otherwiſe injuring the Bucket, which Wind- 
Mill or Machine, by any reaſonable Gale of Wine, 
will raiſe a very great quantity of Water, $4 
Uonable to its Strength and Weight, with eaſe ; 
being made with a ſmall charge, comparatively, 
and being not compoſed of very many Parts, it re. 
Quires the leſs Repair, and is lefs ſubject to Da- 
Mage by violent Winds. 


About twenty Years ago, there was a Wind- 
Mill erected near the New-River, between London 
and Iſlington, with fix Wings, being the admira- 
ble Contrivance of that ingenious Architect Mr. 
Surrocole, in order to convey Water from the 
ower Ponds, thro' Pipes under Ground, to! 
a New one made on the top of the Hill, con- 


| vember 1929, blown down again by a terrible: high 
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ceſxfully ta ſupply the great Increaſe of New 
Buildings of Londen, eſpecially to the Weſtward : 
ud dudden Guſtof Wind, or rather a Whirlwind, 

Wit down about twelve Years ago; however 


was ſpan reſtar'd : It was on the 20th of N. 


maul 


it 


Wind, ebat then-happen'd; the Proprietors have n 
thaught fit to put up the Sails 2 wy bat erefted 
another Mill near it, both which are drawn by 
Harſes. f 4725 


WIND-ROWS the long Rows of Gr ſs, whicti 
after it is Mow'd, they gather up into 2 
RY gry yg oy 75 it into little 
8, wherein it lies the fir to dry, a 
they are call'd Graſs.Cocks, n * 


WIND.SHOCK. See Infirmities of Trezs. 


WINE, a Liquor ſqueez d or preſſed out of 
Grapes, and which they ſuffer to ferment, to 
make it fit for Drink; before this Juice has fer- 
mented, it has a ſweet and agreeable Taſte, and 
this is commonly call'd Muſt : Muſt will not intoxi: 
cate like Wine; but, on the contrary, it opens 
the Body by precipitating downwards. | 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Wines, and the Dif. 
ferences ariſe from the different ſorts of Grapes; ' 
or the different Climates which produce thoſe 
Grapes, or from their Colours, Smells and Taſtes, 
or finally, from the different degrees of Fermen- 
tations which the Muſt undergoes. Beſides thoſe 
Wines which may be call'd Natural, there are 
thoſe which may be call'd Artificial, either in 
reſpect to their Compoſition, when they make em 
of Grapes, or when they preſs em from ſome 
other Fruits. | 3 

The common Method of making Wine, is this; 
after the Fruit has been gather'd, when full Ripe, 
and in dry Weather, put em into the Fatt, where 
they muſt be trod by Men to preſs out the Juice, 
without breaking the Stones, or where the quantity 
of Grapes is not large, they may be preſs'd with 
the Hands, and it will do as well, and ſeems more 
cleanly: The Liquor thus preſs'd, ſhould ſtand 
in the Fatt about fifteen Days, with the Husks 
and Stalks in it, to ferment, if the -Grapes were 
dry when they were gather d, ottierwiſe not a- 
bove half that Time, before the Wine is to be 
drawa off, leaſt it turn Sour, as it will be apt to 
do, if the Grapes were gather'd wet : Some who 
are very curious in their Wine, pick off the damag d 
Grapes from the Stalks, before they make their 
Wine, which is ſo rich in its Flavour, that to 
compare it with the Wine made the common 
way, from the ſame 1 it does not appeat 
to be of the ſame Growt | 


As Wine is not the common Produce of our 
own Country, there is no need we ſhould treat of 
it at large; however this may be obſerved, that as 
it is our common Drink, eſpecially among the 
higher Order of People, the ſtrongeſt Wines ſeem 


ling of an Acre of Ground, which ſerves Suc- 


much more agreeable to Eng/i/h Conſtitutions ; 
L 2 but 
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but where they are too Strong, they may be 


diluted with Water: Theſe * their Spirituouſ- 
neſs, wonderfully conduce to the Digeſtion of the 
groſs Food of our Country, e the great 
quantities of Fleſh we Eat; and are the more ne- 
ceſſary, by reaſon we Eat, comparatively with 
other Nations, but little Herbs: But tho' the 
thinner Wines are the moſt grateful to the Sto. 
macb, and leſs diſorder the Head, yet they carry 
a Tartar with them into the Blood, which they 
leave behind, in the Muc:/aginous Glands of the 
Joints, where it occaſions thoſe racking Pains of 
the Gout, and ſometimes by degrees takes away 
the Uſe of the Limbs, ſo far as to reduce Perſons 


ro be Cripples. 


WINE ( Emetick,) a Liquor whoſe Vertue it 
is to reſtore loſt Appetite, and is very uſeful for 
all ſick Horſes, and being mix'd with good purg- 
ing Remedies, has admirable Succeſs, tho' it never 
purges when given by it ſelf; it promotes the 
Operation of Purgatives, and ſometimes very pow- 
erfully provokes Urine, when Nature ſtands in need 
of ſuch Evacuations; and beſides, it is excellent 
for Glyſters : Take five or fix Pieces of the fineſt 
Glaſs of Antimony, beat them ſmall, and infuſe 
them all Night in a Quart, or five half Pints of 
White-Wine or Claret; next Morning take out 
the Powder, which will ſerve a whole Year, with- 
out loſing its vertue. 


You alſo may make Emetick.Wine, by letting 
it ſtand four and twenty Hours in a Cup of Re. 
gulus of Antimony, which will ſerve perpetually ; 
if you take Care after every Infuſion, to ſcour 
the Cup well, and to waſh away the Dregs or Sedi- 
ment that ſtick to it. 


WINE-LEES, the Settlement and Dregs of 
Wine, ſometimes uſed, and that only in outward 
Applications to Horſes, wherein they are often 
ſerviceable, in the Greaſe, and other Swellings of 
their Legs, proceeding from an Over-Relaxation 
of the Parts, and this in a two-fold Reſpect, viz. 
not only as it abounds with Spirits, but as it has 
ſome ſhare of Sharpneſs from the Tartar, where. 
by it forces the relax'd Fibres to contract them. 
ſelves. See Tartar. 


WINE-MEASURE, a Meaſure in England, 
ſmaller than thoſe of Ale or Beer; and holds pro. 
portion as about four to five, ſo that four Gallons 
of Beer-Meaſure are almoſt five Gallons of Wine- 
Meaſure, and each Gallon of Wine is two hun. 
dred thirty one Cubical Inches, eight Pounds, one 
Ounce, and eleven Drams Averdupois, of Rain. 
Water: Of theſe Gallons a Runlet of Wine holds 
eighteen ; half a Hogſhead thirty one Gallons 
and an half; a Tierce of Wine holds forty two 
Gallons, a Hogſhead ſixty three Gallons ; a Pun- 
cheon eighty four Gallons ; a Pipe or Butt holds 
one hundred twenty ſix Gallons, and a Tunn two 
hundred fifty two Gallons, or two thouſand and 


— 
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A Table of Wine Meaſure. 
A Tun of Wine weighing Averdupois 17 C weight 
one Pint 1 I. o? Ounces Troy. a 


Pints 
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336 42 24 Tierce 


504 63 3402 12 Hogſh. 
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WINTER, one of the four Seaſons of the Year, 
which begins about the eleventh of December, and 
ends towards the tenth of March; tho it be x 
Cuſtom, in ſome Countries, to count the Winter 
from the beginning of November, to the end of 
January. | 

To know whether the Winter will be long, and 
what Weather it will be; the obſervations which 
follow, may be of ſome Uſe to a labouring Man, 
to precaution him againſt the too great Rigor of 
the Seaſon; and he may be aſſured of it, as a cet. 
tain preſage, that what Year ſoever produces Plen. 
ty of Acorns, the Winter will be always very 
Severe. 

A Shepherd will be careful to obſerve if his 
Sheep, which have already gone to Ram, ek 
him again, and from thence they will conjecture, 
the ſucceeding Winter will be very Cold. 

Moreover, thoſe who have the care to look af- 
ter the Cattle, obſerve whether they go in Herd, 
or if the Swine grub the Earth with their Heads 
turn'd Northwards, then it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould be well ſupply'd with Fuel, for the Win- 
ter will generally be hard and laſt long. 

Some obſerve what Day the four and twentieth 
of November makes, and that fuch will be the 
Winter, and as the five and twentieth Day of the 
ſame Month proves, ſo alſo will the Month of 
Tanuary be. 

You may remark what ſort of a Winter it wil 
be, by obſerving the laſt Days of the November 
Moon that terminates in December, for as the} 
prove, ſo will the Winter. 

Io know what ſort of Summer it will be, 
the nice Obſervers of the Seaſons ſay, that the 
three laſt Days of the Moon that begins in 4prih 
and ends in May, are infallible Preſages of te 
Temper of it. | 

Gardiners alſo ſhould have regard to the pre- 
ſages of the Seaſons; and to keep their Feet from 
Cold, they ſhould, in the beginning of 0#0b*7, 


ſixteen Pints. 


take the Juice of Khue, and Nut Oil, put * 
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ther for ſome Time, and Waſh their Feet there. * with the reſt of the Froth, ſuffering it to 


with once only in the beginning of the Winter. on the Part, repeating the Application every ten 


WINIER- GREEN, or Mild Beet, in Latin 


Limonium, a Plant that has Leaves like thoſe of and Swelling remain, it wi | 
Beets tho” thinner and longer; they are generally ten r a, It will, be n per 


in Number, the Stems are ſmall and ſtrait, bear- 
ing a red Sced that has ſomewhat of an aſtringent 
Taite, the Root is thick and red, and the Flowers 
are white and ſmall: It grows ia Marſhy Places 
and Meadows; and Blofloms in July: The Leaves 
and Seed of this Plant are deſiccative, and have a 
conſolidating Vertue; the Seed being boiled in 
Wine, or pounded and Drank, is good againſt 
the Bloody Flux, for ſtopping the Menſes, and 
for thoſe who ſpit Blood : if apply'd by way of 
Plaiſter is proper for Imflammarions. Ns 
WITCH-ELM, otherwiſe call'd Dutch-Elm, 
a Tree that grows uſually faſter than the other 
Elm, under which we have ſaid ſo much in gene. 
ral, that nothing more may be offered under this 
Head, but that this ſort is very proper for the 
making of Eſpaliers; and if ſuch are deſigned to 
be made ſerviceable, the firſt or ſecond Year, 
it will be requiſite in the firſt Place to make a 
Frame of Wood, or a Rail, unto which the Trees 
muſt be faſtned after they are planted, becauſe 
they muſt be a larger ſize than thoſe that are to 
grow up leaſurely; they muſt be alſo Prun'd, but 
0 as that the ſide Boughs remain to be ſpread out, 
and faſtned by Withs to the Frame; they muſt be 
planted Shallow in the Border in a ſtrait Line; 
the largeſt, which ſhould be about eight or ten 
foot High, to be at three foot Diſtance from each 
other, and between all the largeſt ſize through- 
out, Plant one of the lefler ſize, that is to be about 
four or five Foot high, whereby there will be 
an equal Number of both ſizes planted: The 
Frame muſt be made Strong, Subſtantial, and of 
a ſufficient Height, and the Poſts fix'd ſtrongly to 
the Ground : When the Trees are Planted, and 
faſtned to this Frame, they will grow more uni- 
form and upright, and thick from Top to Bottom, 
and muſt be kept ſhear'd and water'd on all oc- 
caſions. | 3 
But Eſpaliers may be made without a Frame 
of Wood to ſupport it, and then the Tree, at 
firſt planted, muſt not be the largeſt, not above 
five or fix Foot high, and the leſſer four; the firſt 
muſt be ſet three Foot aſunder, and the other be. 
tween them as before; the fuller of Boughs they 
are the better, but they muſt be cut off within an 
Inch, or two or three of the Stem, and often clipt 
as they. grow, that they may be upright, and ap- 
pear uniform like a Wall; the Borders alſo muſt 
de kept clear of Weeds, and carefully Dug every 
Year, yet not ſo deep as to injure the Roots. 
WIIHERS, the Juncture of the Shoulder- Bow 
of a Horſe; which uſeful Animal often receives 
Injuries therein, by being Ridden, 8c. If a Hurt 
in the Withers, occaſion d by the largeneſs of the 
Saddle Bang, is not very great, you may rub the 
Swelling with the whites of Eggs, beat a piece of 
Allom, almoſt as big as an Egg, for a quarter of an 
nour together, till the whole be reduced, to a 
very thick Scum or Froth, and afterwards cover 
VOLL. II. | | 


— 


th 
Heat, 

But in caſe of great Heats, the — 
to be diverted by Bleeding at firſt in the Neck, 
and repeating if after two Days: If a Tumour 
and Inflammation follows a, Contuſion, occaſion'd 
by the Saddle-Bows, it muſt be anointed thrice 2 
Day, with the Dukes Ointment, (which ſee ) and 
the Withers cover'd with a Lambs.Skin, with the 
woolly ſide next the Part, after you have bathed 
the Part with Lime-Water, prepared without Sub. 
limate; for the Remedy is very efficacious to al. 
lay the Inflammation, and Defenſives, in this caſe 
are of no Uſe: If the Tumour inclines to ſuppu- 
rate, the Ointment muſt be waſh'd off with luke. 
warm Oxicrate, mix'd with a Handful of Salt, 
and the Part muſt be Chafed when dry, gently 
four times a Day, with an Ointment of half a 
Pound of Populeum, and of Honey and black 
Soap, a quarter of a pound each, mix'd and di. 
luted with a large Glaſs of the Spirit of Wine; 
then cover the Sore with a Lambs. Skin; but for 
want of this Ointment, to promotethe Suppuration, 
an equal quantity of the Powder of Cummin and 
Linſeed, boiled in Cows Milk, with a large quan. 
tity of the Powder of Pidgeons Dung will do; 
and for a ripening Poultis to be apply'd warm, 
after you have well boiled four Ounces of the 
[Love of Marſh-Mallows, and a handful of the 


or twelfth Day, an Tr 


Lea ves of Mallows, and of Brans. Urſin in Water, 
beat em to a Maſh, adding Oil-Olive and Butter, 
two Ounces each, with Flower of Fenugreek-ſeed. 
While the outward Cure of a Hurt in the 
Withers is performing, the Horſe ought to have 
a Doſe of Cinnabar-Pills, for two Days together, 
keeping, him bridled for two Hours, before and 
after taking of them; and you muſt be ſure to re- 
peat the ſame courſe after an Interval of two Days. 
When there is a Ripe Sweling in the Withers, 
one Hole or more is to be made in the lower Part 
of it, with a red hot Iron, about the bigneſs of 
your Fingers end, and having preſſed out the Mat- 
ter, the Holes muſt be dreſs d with ſoft Tents, 
| beſmear'd with the Dukes Ointment; and put in 
Tents of Hog's Lard, reaching from one Hole to 
another : Having taken care of the evacuation of 
the whole Matter, the Skin at the end of every 
hollow Place, ſhould be pierced with a red hot. 
Iron, putting in Tents with the Duke's Ointment 
from one Hole to another, keeping the Sore moiſt, 
with ſome Ointment to allay the Inflammation ; 
and if there be a large hollow with great Putrefacti- 
on, inject the yellow Water: this is better than 
Inciſion, but in caſe the Bone ſhould be foul, cut 
off all that is corrupt, even to the very Mane, if 
there ſhould be occaſion, but do not touch the 
Nerves that run aboye it: The Sore, when once 
diſcoyer'd to the Bottom, and pierced fo the 
Quick, muſt be cut Sloaping, without High or 
Swelling Lips, and the corrupt Fleſh carefully 
ſeparated from the Neck Sinew ; ſtrew the Sore, 
thus freed from its Corruption, with red hot 
| Aſhes till the Blood is Hopped ; waſh it next — 
a 
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with the Water of a Smith's Forge lukewarm, or 
with warm Wine, Urine, or the ſecond Water I 
Let theStirring of the hot Aſhes be repeated twice 
or thrice in four and twenty Hours : But if this 
ſhonld happen to be in an Army, or any where 
elſe, where Aſhes are not eaſily had, the Sore, 
after the Incifion, may be bathed with Water 
fully laden with diffolv'd Spirit of Vitriol, or the 
German green Copperas, binding on Flax dipt in 


the ſame Water. 


If you perceive when, after twelye Hours, you 
have taken off the Dreſſing, that an Inflammation 


en 


The Withy is a reaſonable large Tree, fit to 
be Planted on high Banks and Ditch-ſides, within 
the reach of the Water, and Weeping ſides of 
Hills: Plant them at ten or twelve Foot diſta 

and tho' they grow the floweſt of all twi 

Trees, yet they recompence it, with the larger 
Crop, the Wood being tough, and the Twigs fit 


to bind ſtrongly; the Peelings of the Branches 


are fit to bind Arbour. Peeling, in Topiary works 
Vineyards, Eſpalier Fruit, and the like: The 


two principal ſorts of theſe Willows, are the 
Hoary and Red Withy ; the later of which is the 


remains, apply the Flax as before, till it is over, tougheſt and fitteſt to bind, while the Twigs are 


then waſh the Sore with Smith's Forge Water 


flexible and tender. See Ozier, Sallow and Wil. 


lukewarm, after with the ſecond Water, or Lime- /ow. 


Water, beſmear it with Ox.Gall, covering it ſoftly | WOAD or Wade, in Latin Iſatis or Glaſtum, 
with Flax ; waſh it again, and proc 


in this 
manner till it is healed : Corrupt or bruiſed Fleſh 
muſt be Burnt, and proud Fleſh conſum'd with 
the Powder of white Vitriol. Note, That Swell. 


ings or Wounds on the Reins or Back, are cur'd in 
the fame manner with thoſe on the Withers, 


WITHERING of à Com, a Term ufed in re- 
ference to this Animal, when ſhe has new Calv'd, 
and bas not caſt her Cleanſing; which if not re- 
medy'd will ſoon kill her; to prevent which, take 
Colworts, Mallows, Maiden Hair, Mugwort, 
Betony, and Ariſtolochä, all which boil in Wa- 
ter, and give the Beaſt lukewarm. © | 
| Others take Ariſtolochia, Myrrh and Pepper, 


a Plant that has Leaves like a Plantane, tho 


bits high ; the Flowers growing at the extremity 
of the Stem, are ſmall, of a gold Colour, and ny. 
merous : It grows, ſays Monſieur Chomell, in Ita. 
ly, Languedoc, and other hot Countries, and Bloſ. 


ſoms in May and June. 


But this being a very rich Commodity, in our 
own Country, as it is uſed by the Dyers to la 
the Foundation-of many Colours, eſpecially of 
fad Colours, it is well worth the Culture of the 
Hushandman, and it muſt not be ſo ſlightly paſg'd 
over. 

Woad requires a very rich Soil, that is dry and 
warm, if it be a little Gravelly and Sandy it will 


Blacker and Thicker, the Stem is about two Cu. 


bruiſe them, and give her the ſame in White- do well, and if it has long reſted and been in Heat; 
Wine, or ſtrong Ale lukewarm; and this will but the richeſt Garden Earth, near great Towns 
not only cauſe her to caſt her latter Burden, but is the beſt, tho' it is Sown in many other Places: 
her dead Calf, ſhould it happen to be ſo, and; If it is long continued, it much impoyeriſhes 
make her whole. n I Lands, but being moderately uſed, it prepares 


Some give her Smoak'd Barley, which Barley 
is but ſing'd in the Straw, and ſhe will eat of it, 


Land for Corn, abating the overmuch fertility 
of it, where Land is too Rank: The Land for 


for her good. | 


| this Seed muſt be finely Plow'd, Harrow'd, and 


' WITHS, things uſed byThatchers to bind their alf the Clods and Turfs broke, and the Stones 


Thatehing-Rods to the Rafters; they are common. 


ly Sold at fix Pence the hundred; and a hundred 


pick'd up and carry'd off. 
They commonly ſow Woad upon a Lay, which 


of them, will do about three Squares of Thatch. they Plow into high Ridges, except it is very dry 
ing: But ſome uſe about three or four and thirty Land, and Harrow as before, but ſome pick out 
Withs, and as many Thatehing-Rods, which are all the groſs Weeds and Lumps of Earth, which 


* 
Pre 


Willow, the Willow Bay, and the Ozier. Fand if they Sow or Flant it late, whep the Ground 


of the fame Price with the Withs, in a Square; 


they fling into the Furrows to Rot; tho others 


for they bind down their Straw at every Foot, think Burning of them would be better. 
or there-abouts, / E. at every other Lath 5 for | 


The beſt Time of ſowing Woad, is about the 


they lath out two Laths in a Foot, and each beginning of February; it's apt to be ſpoil'd by 


Courſe of Thatching; bound down with one 
length of Rods, is about three Foot in Breadth. 
See Thatching, (oo HOT. - 

 WITHY, à Plant under which Head, our 
Engliſh Books' promiſenouſly enumerate the ſe- 
veral Sorts of Sallows, Willows, and Qziers, 
thus: The common white: Willow, the Black 
and the hard Black, the Roſt of Cambridge, the 
Black Withy, the round long Sallow, the longeft 
Sallow, the Crack Willow, the round:ear'd-fhin- 
Ing Willow, the leſſer broad Leav'd Willow, fil 
ver Sallow; upright broad Willow, Repant broad 
Leav'd, the Red Stone, the leffer Willow, the 
frrait Dwarf, the.Yellow Dwarf, the long Leav'd, 
the yellow Sallow, the Creeper, the black Cow 


the Fly and Grub, but being yearly Sow'd, it 
eſcapes the better, and they have the better oppor- 
tunity of Sowing, if the Grubs or Flyes kill any 
of it, which they do by making Holes with a Stick, 
about ſeven or eight Inches aſunder, and putting 
five or ſix Seeds into each Hole: They never Sow 
it but two Years upon one Piece of Land ; and 
in Plowing it up and Sowing it again, they pick up 
all the old Roots, as they Harrow it, except 
what they defign for Seed, which they let ſtand, 
to Seed the next Year; and it many times pro- 
duces fifty Quarters upon an Acre: They always 
keep a good quantity of Seed by them, to Plant 
the Ground with, which fails; the Seed will 
grow at two Years old, as well as at the firſt; 
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dry and hard, they ſteep it in Water the Day 

fore, which cauſes it to come up the ſooner. 
Some are of Opinion, that if it is ſteep'd in an 
equal mixture of Soot and Lime, and as much 
Urine as may ſerve to cover the Seed, it will pre- 
yent, both the Grub and Fly, from eating it, as 
well as Turneps. 120 

Woad muſt be continually Weeded; but if it 
comes up good, it will need the leſs Weeding, 
the common Price of which, is about eight Pence 
an Acre: It's ripe when the Leaf comes to its 
full growth, and retains its perfect Colour, and 
lively Greenneſs, which is ſometimes ſooner, and 
ſometimes later, as the Seaſon proves moiſt or 
dry: As ſoon as it is fit to cut, let it be ſpeedily 
done, that it may not fade, nor wax Pale. 

Good Woad may in a plentiful Year, yield 
fire or fix Crops; but generally it yields no more 
then four ; ſometimes but three, eſpecially if you 
let it grow for Seed; what grows in Winter, 
they do not Uſe, but it is very good for Sheep: 
The two firſt Crops are the beſt, which are uſu- 
ally mix'd in the Seaſonings ; the later Crops are 
much worſe, and if mix'd with either of the for- 
mer Crops, will ſpoil the whole. 
When Woad is cut, it muſt immediately be 
carry'd to the Mill, the manner whereof, with 
the way of ordering it, is beſt learnt, ſay our 

Country-men, from experienc'd Workmen, and is 

not to be truſted to, from a bare Deſcription of it. 

The Medicinal Vertues aſcrib'd to Woad, are, 

that it drys extreamly without biting, it is alſo 
Bitter and Aſtringent: Its Decottion in ſome 
Wine being Drank, cures the hardneſs of the 
spleen; the Leaves being apply'd outwardly, 
diſſolve Impoſthumes, heal green Wounds, ſtop 
the bloody Flux, and cure St. Anthony's Fire, 
and rotten Ulcers. 5 ; 

-WOLD, a Plain, or a Down, an open Cham- 
+ paign Ground, Hilly and void of Wood, as Stow 
in the Wolds, and Cotſwold in-Gloceſterſpire ; this 
5 — miſunderſtandingly confounded with 

eald. | 
WOLF; the name of a Net, that is a great 
deſtroyer of Fiſh, as well in Rivers, as Ponds, and 
may not unfitly be call'd the little Raffle, as be. 
ing exactly the ſame, except the four Wings. 
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| Then adjuſt the 
lof the Rafi | 


The ſecond Figure repreſents it only with the 
Traces or Lines, that you may the better com- 
prehend the Form and Proportions thereof 
Lou muſt begin to Work it upon lixteey 
Meſhes of Lever, and to caſt the Accrues fro 
four to fout Meſhes, to the firſt Row made, near 
the Lever, and continue the other Rows in the 
ſame manner, making the Accrues over againſt 
thoſe found at the Ranges of the preceding 
Meſhes, until the Net comes to be a Foot and an 
half long, which will be one of the Gullets. 
ving attain'd to this Length, you muſt give over 
making any more Actrues, and Work without 
Increaſe or Diminution, and when you have 
| th, leave 
an opening 14th + 


Inſtead of working all that you have hitherts 
done to your Net ieee on your 
Work, and when you come to the Meſh, where 
you have alter'd the Method of Working, go ney 
upon the Meſhes you have done, and when 40 
are come to the other End, do the ſame afaj 
and continue this way of mating your Meſs 
till you attain to a foot in Length: "When t 
is done, Work round-ways, as at firſt, till — 
attain to three foot more in Length: This Tr 15 
or Coffer, will conſiſt of ſeven Feet, without t 
two Gullets; then make the ſecond Gulet, 
king Fs e fs AL 
of the round of the Net, ger to dtmi 
to fixteen Meſhes, as you had begun the. other 
Starlix done thi , - Wulf Haden iti ihe 

| lone this, you mutt fanen it t. 
Hoops, by puttin the firſt” F, , exattly u 
the Range of Meibes, near the firſt, 4 | on 
have caſt your Accrues, and the other iS 
the other End of the Coffer, tit ſo the” other 

both Ends, derioted by oy 
at an equal Diſtance: 


two Hoops, between 
| like thoſe” Colfet 
Gultets, like th oe bs 


brought it to three Feet more in Len 


Letters B, H. C, I, may be 


clofing the Regard M. The” tottr 
Hoops which you uſe to Ne Wolf, will be as 
Big as thoſe of a Tun, Which may be mage Uſe 


of upon this occal on. 
Vou muſt catry this 
near the Place where = 
| a 


Net to the Water-fide, 
d to pitch, whi | 
a 
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do do well, ſhould be ſome Ground full of Ruſhes, 
Sedges, and ſuch like Water-Graſs; then with 
our Paring-Knife, quarter out a Place for the 
et, by cleanſing away all the Traſh and Weeds 
near it, the larger the better; eſpecially if you 
cut two Alleys, in a direct Line, a 1 Length, 
one on each ſide of the Net; by which the 
Fiſh might be invited, and as it were guided 
to the Net. You muſt take four Sticks or Poles, 
D, F, K, U, about the Thickneſs of a Man's Arm, 
and five foot and an half Long, with Holes or 
Notches, near their ends; you muſt tye em with 
Cords round the Hoops, to keep the Net tight, as 
repreſented by the Letters A, B, C, D. You muſt 
let four little Cords hang to the Stick G, H, I, K, 
in order to tye Stones to them, that the Net may 
be conveyed to the bottom of the Water : You 
muſt likewiſe faſten a Cord L, R, three fathom 
in Length, to the Pole L, whereby to draw the 
Net on Shoar, without being neceſſitated to go 
into the Water for it; tho' poſſibly you were 
forced to do ſo, when you placed it there, which 
do, in caſe you ſet the Net in the middle of any 
wide River ; but if you Place it within ten or 
twelve foot of the Bank, you may then caſt in 
your Net, and ſettle it afterwards according to 
our mind, by the help of ſome long Pole, or the 
ike, tho' the former muſt be conteſt to be the 
better way, but more troubleſome. See Raffle. 

WOLF, a fierce pernicious Animal, reſembling 
a Maſtiff, having a ſquare Head, and an exquiſite 
Smell : He lives in the Woods, and Feeds upon 
Carrion and dead Carcaſſes; He will alſo ſeize 
upon live Animals, Horſes, Aſſes, and particularly 
Sheep, amongſt which he will make ſtrange Ha- 
vock ; neither will he ſpare Mankind : In ſhort, 
he does much Miſchief in the Countries which 
he frequents, and the Peaſants will not complain 
of the Huntſmen that tread down their Corn, 
when they go a Wolf. hunting. 

WOLF, a Swelling that differs much from 
others, becauſe its Matter is contain'd as it were 
in a Purſe, and is bred from cold, gluey, and 
viſcous Flegm. | 

There are three ſorts of this Swelling, the firſt 
of which contains Matter, that is like to Tallow, 
mix'd now and then with ſmall .Stones, little 
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nn 


no neceſſity of renewing it above twice or thrice 
a Week. 

Bur if theſe Swellings are ſuffer'd to go on 
too long, the ſhorteſt way will be to open them 
with a Lancet, or Cauſtick; and when the Cruſt 
is fallen off, put upon it a Plate of Lead rubbed 


with Quick.Silver, ot elſe apply Egyptiacum, or 


Red-Precipitate to it. 

WOLF-BANE, in Latin Aconitam, a Plant 
deſcrib'd by Mr. Chome/, to have a Stem two foot 
High; the Flowers of it in ſome meaſure repre. 
ſenting a Head, cover'd with an Helmet: Out 
Engliſh Authors ſay, that in the Winter, one 
ſort of Wolf-Bane Springs up, even in the Month 
of January, having round, tho' cut, green Leaves, 
and the Flower on ſome Part thereof, ſmall and 
Yellow, conſiſting of five Leaves, with yellow 


berous, but round, and loſing its Fibres every Year, 
That there is another ſort like unto it, but of a 
paler Yellow, both great Increaſers, yet fit to be 


hardy, as to be removed at any Time ; but this 
Plant, as to inward Uſe, is to be avoided as Poi. 
ſonous and 2 #, et the above-nam'd Author 
ſays, that tho' it oiſon, it is uſed in Fomen. 
tations, and in Ointments for the Itch, and to de. 
ſtroy Lice; but is very dangerous for Horſes, for 
if a Horſe eats it, he will fall down, as if he had 
a Vertigo, and his Body will become very Lean; 
in which caſe he muſt be blooded, and pour down 
his Throat, the Seed of wild Parſley in White. 
Wine, or elſe ſome Rue, pounded and mix'd with 
ſome good old Wine. 

WOLEFS.FOOT, in Latin Zycopodium, call'd 
by ſome Club-Moſs, ſhoots forth long Twigs, 
form'd like Cords, garniſh'd with ſmall Leaves 
ſeven or eight Ells long, from whence Spring other 
ſmall Branches, garniſh'd in the ſame manner; 
the whole Plant is Rough to the Touch, and 
creeps on the Ground, having ſmall hairy Roots, 
like Ivy: It grows in Sandy Mountains, between 
Stones cover'd with Moſs. | 

A Decoction of this Plant, being boil'd in ſome 
good Wine, is good for the Stone in the Kidneys, 


and to cauſe you to make Water: Being pounded 
and boil'd in ſome Water, and apply'd outward- 


* 


Bones, or other ſolid Things: The ſtuff contain'd ly, it allays Inflammations and burning Pains: Its 


in the ſecond, ſeems to be like Pap, and that in 
the third ſort, has the ſame Colour as Honey: 
All the three may at firſt be cur'd, by rubbing 
'em often with your Hand, and warming them 
by that means, by which they will ſoon diſſolve 
and be conſum'd ; or elſe apply a Plaiſter to 'em, 
prepar'd after the following manner. 
ake two Ounces of Gum-Armoniack, and as 
much Sagapenum, melt them in a glazed Earthen 
Veſſel, with a Chopine of Vinegar; and when 
you have ſtrain'd the Maſs thro' a Linnen.Cloth 
or the like, put it upon the Fire again, and there 
continue it, till the Humidity evaporates ; after 
which, add to. It an Ounce of Antimony, well 
pulveriz'd, which ſtir till the Plaiſter grows 
cold; and then ſpread it upon Sheep.Skin, to 
, The thickneſs of half a Crown-piece : There is 


good for the Gout, proceeding from a hot Humor; 
if you hang it in ſome Wine you have a mind to 
turn, you muſt put of it in, in proportion to the 
bigneſs of the Veſſel, and it will bring it to it ſelf. 

WOLES-TEETH, an Inconvenience that be- 
falls Horſes, being two ſmall Teeth which gro- 


lin the upper Jaw of a Horſe, next to the grea* 


Grinding Teeth, which are ſo painful to him, that 
he cannot endure to Chew his Meat, but is either 
forced to let it fall out of his Mouth, or to keep 
it ſtill half Chew'd. $9 

To cure this Evil, you muſt tye up the Horſe's 
Head to ſome Poſt or Rafter; and after you habe 
opened his Mouth with a Cord, as wide as Jon 
can ſee any Part thereof, take an Iron Inſtrument, 
made. like unto a Carpenters Gouge, and 15 
your left Hand, ſet the edge of the Tool to 2 


Threads in the middle; the Root is thick and tu. 


ſprinkled here and there, becauſe ſo early and ſo 
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foot of the Wolfs-Teeth, on the outſide of the 
Jaw, turning the hollow fide of the Tool down- 
wards ; then knock it out as ſteddily as you can 
with your Mallet, and put ſome Salt finely bray'd 
into the Holes. 

Now if the upper Jaw-Teeth, hang over the 
neither. Jaw-Teeth, and ſo cut the inſide of the 
Mouth, then take your Gouge and Mallet, and 
pare the Teeth ſhorter by little and little, turning 
the hollow fide of your Tool downwards towards 
the Teeth, whereby you ſhall not cut the inſide 
of his Cheeks ; then file em all Smooth, with your 
File, without any Ruggedneſs, and waſh his Mouth 
with Salt and Vinegar. | 

WOMENS DISEASES; Diſtempers peculiar 
to the Fair Sex, from which the Men are exempt ; 
to begin particularly with the Aſenſes and to 
bring em on; take about twenty Leaves of ſmall 
Sage, and twenty Spoonfuls of Claret, which boil 
ſo long, till there is no more than fix left; and 
when the Patient at Night, is gone to Bed, let 
her by Intervals take a Spoonful of this Wine, 
and when ſhe begins to Sweat, let her take no 
more. | 

Another Receipt, is to Bleed in the Foot, and 
then taking a Dram of round Ariſtolochy, chopt 
ſmall, infuſe it over Night in a glaſs of White. 
Wine ; and let her in the Morning Drink both 
the Powder and Wine, it will be found an effectual 
Remedy. ; 

Take black Chiche Peaſe, boil them in Water, 
then ſtrain the Water, and let the Patient Drink 
a Glaſs of it in the Morning for three Days ſuc- 
ceſhvely. 

Take the Leaves of Bark, or the Seed of the 
Aſh-Tree, which pound and infuſe for four and 
twenty Hours in ſome White-Wine ; and let her 
take a little of this Infuſion for three Days together 
in the Morning. 258871 ; 

Another much experienced and very ſovereign 
Remedy, is to cut from the Branches of your 
Aſh, the Wood that is of two Years Growth, reject 
that of one and that of three Years 3 you may eaſi- 
ly know it by the Knots; burn the Wood by * 
ſelf, in order to preſerve its Aſhes, put Part of 
the Aſhes into the Maid's Chamber-Pot that is 
diforder'd, and when ever ſhe has occaſion to make 
Water, whether by Night or Day, care mult be 
taken to heat the Pot and the Aſhes upon hot 
Coals, then let her make Water therein; this Me- 
thod being purſued by Night and by Day, will 
cure her in two or three Days. 

An Opiate for the Green-Sickneſs in Women or 

aidens, is to take Crocus Martis, and prepar'd 
Harts-Horn, of each one Ounce, the Aromatick 
Powder of Roſes, Sugar Candy, of each two Ounces, 
an Ounce ofthe Conſerve of liquid Roſemary, Suc- 
cory Leaves, Balm. Gentle and Ceterach, a little 
of each; mix the whole together, and let her 
take about the quantity of a Hazel- Nut of it 

orning and Evening. 

In caſe of Flooding, take ſome Spiders Web, 
and making a Plaiſter of it with ſome Vinegar, 
CPly it to the Navel, and it will prove a preſent 
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| Another Receipt for it, is to take two Ounces 
of Plantain- Water, fix Ounces of Cinnamon, 
half an Ounce of Vinegar, and as much prepar'd 
red Coral, twelve Grains of Dragon's Blood, two 
Grainsof Laudanum, anOunce of $yrupof Myrrh; 
mix the whole together, and give a ſpoonful o 
it at a time to the Patient: If there be clot 
Blood add half a Dram of Crabs Eyes: This Re- 
medy is approved for all loſs of Blood, of Blood 
Vomitings and Hemorrhagy. — 
A third, is to take a Knuckle of Veal, break 
the Bone, boil ir, take away the Fleſh, and leave 
nothing but the Broth; put in this Broth ſome 
Chervi boil it with the Broth, then rain the 
Liquor thro' a Linnen-Cloth, ſo that there re. 
mains no more than three Parts of the Broth, 
which you are to give the Patient in the Morn. 
ing, every two Hours; and repeat it, if there is 
occaſion, the two following Days. ITY 
A fourth, is to take a Dram of Bole Armoniac, 
as much Dragon's Blood, and a Balauſtium or 
the Flowers of the Wild-Pomegranate, put the 
whole, when pulverized, into half a Setier of 
Plantain.Water, mix and give it to the Patient, 
at any. Hour, provided only it be two Hours af. 
ter ſhe has eaten or drank ſomething, and ſhe muſt 
likewiſe faſt two Hours after ſhe has taken it : If 
the Flux of Blood be violent, and does not diC. 
continue, you muſt repeat the Doſe, viz. At two 
Hours end, take your Repaſt, and two Hours af. 
ter the Medicine: It may be taken even a third 
time; there muſt be neither Bleeding nor Liga- 
ture in the Caſe. | | 
Another Remedy is to dry the Leaves of the 
White-Vine in the Shade; the Doſe is from half 
a Dram, or a little more in ſome White-Wine. 
It's to be obſerved age gary, Fees that are 
with Child, that they muſt not be Purg'd for two 
reaſons ; firſt for fear the Purge may affect the 
fruit of their Womb; ſecondly, it is to be appre. 
hended, leaſt the Entrails being irritated by the 
ſharpneſs of the Purge, ſhould throw the Womb 
into a conyulſive motion, and cauſe a Miſcarriage : 
It's better therefore, to give Big-Belly'd Women 
Precipitates and Anodines ; and by all means let 


'em ſhun Narcoticks. 
Nevertheleſs, if pur ing be abſolutely ry. 
hild, Recourſe muſt be 


while a Woman is wit id, R 

had to moderate Purges, eſpeciallj if the Party be of 
a tender Conſtitution, and you ſhould be content 
with giving a Julop with Cream of Tartar, or an 
Infufion of Sena and Aloes Pills, but luſcious 
Purges, Scammony and Caſſia, muſt be carefully 
avoided. 

A Purger for Big-belly'd Women that are Coz 
ſtive, is to take a Scruple of the Cream of Tartar 
and eight Grains of the Salt. of Tartar, which 
you are to put into ſome Broth that is very hot. 
© To deliver a Woman in Labour readily, give 
her half a Dram of Borax in Powder, in a. Glaſs 
of good Wine, but before you give it her, the 
Midwife ſhould be preſent and-tell her the Child 
is right, and ſo ſhe will be deliver'd in a moment 


after ſhe bas taken down the Borax. 1 
*Bb | > 
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Io Purge lying-in Women, let em only take the 


Peffilential Pills of Rasfi, or Elixir Proprietatis, 
with Rhubarb. 

When a Woman has ſore Breaſts, take an Orange, 
make feveral Holes in it with a Bodkin, pur It in- 
to a new Earthen Pot, fil'd with Oil of Olive, 
put it on the Fire, and boil it till two thirds of 
it is waſted ; then rub the Breaſts therewith as 
hot as it can be born; but for a Hardneſs in that 
Part, make a Plaiſter of Verdigreaſe and White. 
Wax, which apply to the Hardneſs. 

WOMB; that Part in Women-kind wherein 
the Tonception is form'd, and the Child nouriſh'd 
till it is Born: It is ſubject to ſeveral Diſtempers; 
ſome Cures proper for it, have been inſerted un- 
der the Article Firs of the Mother; ſome others 
ſhall alſo be ſet down under this Head. 

_ Hyſterical Fits attack Women, and ſometimes 
Maids; to cure which you muſt make Uſe of the 
following excellent Water, which is eaſily pre- 

ar'd ; Take reify'd Brandy fix Ounces, Roſe. 
Water four Ounces, fine Sugar three Ounces, and 
fine Cinnamon one Ounce, cut the Cinnamon into 


ſmall Pieces, reduce the Sugar into Powder, then | Da 


mix em with the Waters, and ler them ſteep for 
twelve Hours; when that is done you muſt ſtrain 
it two or three times, and keep it in a Silver 
Vial, if you can, or in a Glaſs one, and give 
the Patient two or three Spoonfuls of this Liquor, 
when well, to prevent the Fit, or in the Fit, to 
free her from it. 

Take two Ounces of the Seed of Burdock, an 
Ounce of Cinnamon, and three Grains of Musk, 
reduce em all into a very fine Powder, of which 
give the Patient one Dram, in ſome Broth or 
White. Wine. 

You muſt ever remember to give this Powder 
in the Time of the Fit, and not otherwiſe. 

For Ulcers in the Womb; Take the Leaves of 
St. John g. wort four handfuls, and a Chopine of 
White. Wine; ſteep the Leaves in the White. 
Wine, for four and twenty Hours; diſtil the 
whole in a Limbec, and keep the diſtill'd Liquor 
in a Bottle; and let her take a little of it in a 
Glaſs, for eight days together. 

A try'd Medicine for an Ulcxs Uteri, is to 
take of true and choice Betumen Fudaicam, or 
Aſphaltum, and having reduc'd it to very fine 

owder, let the Patient take of it about a Dram 
at Lf Time in any proper Vehicle, once or twice 
a Day. 
For the Prolapſus Uteri, apply to the Patient's 
Navel a pretty large Cupping-Glaſs ; but let it 
not ſtay on too long, not above a quarter of an 
Hour, for fear of injuring the Part it covers, eſpe. 
cially the Nayel-ftring. 

For Impoſthumes in the Womb; Take ſome 
Crumb of White Bread, Milk, Yolks of Eggs, 
Opium, Saffron, and Oil of Poppy a little of 
each; and take as much of theſe things as you 
judge moft rover to make a Cataplaſm of, mix 
them well, boil 'em till the Volks of the Eggs 
are half done, and afterwards apply the fame to 

the Evil. 


For a Tympany in a Woman's Womb, which 
is a piece of Fleſh which breeds therein, and it is 
known to be ſo, becauſe it does not ſtir as a Child 
does; you muſt uſe ſoftning Remedies, with 
thoſe that promote a Miſcarriage, Sneezing and 
Suppoſitories. 

An often proy'd Remedy to bring away what 
is, or ſhould not be left in the Womb of a Pyey. 
pera, tho? it were Part of a dead Child: Make a 
Syrup with the Juice of Sheep.Sorrel, and ſome 
of the ſtrong Infuſion of the ſame Herb, unpreſt 
in Water; of which let the Patient take about a 
ſpoonful, a little more or leſs, as need may re. 
quire, twice or thrice a Day. | 

An eaſy Medicine to cleanſe the Womb, eſpecial. 
ly after Child-bearing : Take a large whit Onion 
of about four Ounces in weight, if you can get ſo 
big an one, and boil it in about a Pint of Wa- 
ter, with any thing fit to make a very thin Broth, 
till a third part or more of the Liquor be con. 
ſum'd : Of this Broth, which may be made a 
little palatable with Nutmeg, ec. the Pati- 
ent is to take {1x or eight Ounces twice or thrice a 


y. 
WOOD, a Place planted with Trees; all ſorts 
of Trees may be com prehended under this Word, 
but we only take notice here of thoſe you would 
ſow, that they may in Time become either Un. 
der-Wood or Timber-Trees. 

You are in general to ſow in ſuch Ground, 
which Nature has not altogether unfitted for 
producing other ſorts of Seed ; we frequently 
meet with thoſe Perſons, who finding they could 
make nothing of certain Lands in their Poſſeſſion, 
lay it aſide for Wood, but have been baulk'd in 
their Expectations, and after they have Sown 
thin enough, and long waited for the Fruit of 
their Labour, have got Wood, but of an indiffe. 
rent Growth: On the other hand, it muſt be al- 
low'd that you are not to make uſe of the beſt 
Ground for producing Wood ; and therefore the 
midling ſort is to be choſen for this end; and yet 
if the worſt Ground belonging to a Houſe or 
Farm, by ſome advantageous Situation, ſhould be 
found proper to bear Corn, you muſt not heſi- 
tate to Sow it therewith, Corn being always to 
be — before Wood, how uſeful ſoever it 
may be. 

As for the quantity of Ground to be imploy d 
for Wood, that depends upon the Will and Cir- 
cumſtance of the Proprietor; but as all Ground, 
deſign'd to receive Seed, will produce nothing 
without Culture; even your Wood will come up 
but imperfectly without it; and for receiving 
Acorns it requires at leaſt three Dreſſings; that is, 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be rendred ſoft, and not be 
clodded, that they may come up the ſooner. | 

The Ground ſhould be traced into very large 
Ridges, and always in ſuch a manner, that when 
the Rains fall, they may eaſily run off: Some 
are for Planting the Acorns in theſe Ridges in a 
ſtrait Line, at half a Foot diſtance from one ano- 
ther ; and make Uſe of a ſmall Stake, with which. 


ny form the Holes for the Acorns : They 1 
| ave 


woo. 
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have the Ridges to be four Foot broad, and have 
but one Row of Acorns ſow'd on them, to the 
end, ſay they, that they may the more commo- 
diouſly Drefs the Wood that ſhall grow, and the 
ſooner have a fair one. 51 

But others are leſs ſcrupulous upon this Occa- 
fion, and content themſelves with ordering their, 
Ground to fow their Acorns, as they do when 
they prepare ft for other Seed; but always ob- 


and always in fair Weather, to the end that the 
Heat of the Sun may burn the Roots of the Weeds 
that are upon the Ground, and hinder em to 
increaſe, which they will ever do in moiſt 
— — let *em be cover'd with never ſo little 
ren, 75 EY 14 ie 
Theſe Dreffings ought to be continued to the 
ninth Year, which is the firſt Time for cutting, 
not in hopes of any great Abundance ; but com- 


ſerve to ſow 'em much thinner, and alſo cover 
em with a Plow or Harrow. As to the Time o 
Sowing, it muſt 'be always in February or March 
when the Earth is freed from the great Humidi. 
ty it has acquir'd by the Winter, which would 
* the Culture of it, if it were ſtill poſſeſſed 
of it. ; | 
The firſt thing to be done after the Wood is 
ſown, is to defend it with a Ditch, to prevent 
Cattle from trampling it, and brouzing upon it 
when it comes up; the fame will alſo be of Uſe 
to drain off the Water, which otherwiſe would 
ſettle on the Gronnd wherein the Acorns were 
ſowed, and fo rotting them, may by that means 
render the Labour uſeleſs. AF 

There are productions of Plants wherein much 
Plenty is requiſite to yield great Profit, which 
will not hinder em to attain to a perfect Growth; 
but there are others which tho' they come up in 
great Numbers, yet prove injurious to one ano- 
ther, if care be not taken to retrench thoſe that 
may be prejudicial to the reſt, and that is the caſe 
of Oaks, which having uſually great Roots, abſo- 
lutely require they ſhould be a Foot and better 
diſtant from one another; and this ſhould be 
done about the end of June, when theſe Plants 
will be ſtrong enough to bear thinning ; if the 
Plants are not yet grown hardy; and that their 
Roots may remain in the Ground, while the Stem 
is ſeparated from them, you muſt wait for falling 
of Rain, and then in weeding the Wood, you may 
entirely remove all that be noxious to your Plan- 
tation : they would prove the Weeds muſt be 
carefully taken off; and then you have no more 
to do with your Wood for that Year. You muſt 
in the ſame Month of June, in the ſecond Year, 
and alfo after Rain, viſit your Wood; and what. 
ever is judged neceſſary muſt be taken off, and as 
many Hands muſt be imploy*d, as may do it expe- 
ditiouſly ; becauſe the Earth at that Time of the 
Year, will ſoon harden after Ratn ; a light Dreſ. 
fing will ſerve the next Year, and help forward 
the Growth of your Plants. | 

Culture to Plants, may be compar'd to the 
great Care men take to preſerve themſelves in 
ealth ; and it is by the means of theſe Dreſſings, 
that the Earth is diſpoſed to receive the Influences 
of the Heavens, and fo becomes more ſubſtantfal, 
and conſequently in a Condition to bring what 
it contains to a perfect Growth: Thus after the 
third Vear, when the Roots of the Plants are 
grown ſtrong enough, you muſt annually give 
em two Dreſſings; the firſt in March, which 
muſt be a little deeper than the other at the end 


, 


ing by this means to free the Stock of all the Bran- 
ches which it muſt Nouriſh, and that having 
more of the ſubſtance of the Earth, it may acquire 
greater ſtrength than otherwiſe it would, 
= ns. forth — 1 reater plenty 
than before, it may become Thicl nd more 
Beautiful. FEI EO „„ : » 5 wi 
| You may when the Plant ariſing from ſuch 
Seed, comes to a Foot and an half ish. take it 
up and replant it elſe- where, or make Copſe of 
it: Every Body knows that Under-Wood conſiſts 
not only of Oak, but that there are Elms, 
Yoke-Elms, and other Wild-Trees, even thoſe 
that bear Fruit in the Number ; and therefore 
it is proper to obſerve, that when you ſow 
Acorns, you may add a hundred Part of theſe 
ſorts of Seeds: They will be of particular Uſe 
in due Time. . _, We” CES 
When the end of June is come, the new planted 
Wood requires, by reaſon of the Roots which 
beſet it on all ſides, you ſhould free it from 
them a ſecond Time, by a very flight Dreſſing, 
for the ſame Reaſon as before; and finally, for 
the third Dreſſing, it muſt be done in the ſame 
manner as the two foregoing, about the mid. 
dle of September. After which this Wood 
requires no more till the April following, 
when you are to ſtir the Earth a little deep. 
er than the firſt Time; the ſame muſt be done 


manner. 1 8 . 

The Soil can ſcarce be ſo, ungrateful after the 
taking of ſo much Pains, but that it muſt exert 
all its Vertues in the happy Growth of Plants, 
Having one Yearafter another to the ſixth, beſtow d 
your Labour on the young Wood at the Times 
preſcrib'd, and always deeper and deeper, their 
Branches by the ſeventh will be ſo extended on all 
ſides, and e ſo thick, that you can ſcarce 
paſs acroſs em, and the Plants will haye vigour 
enough to grow to your Wiſhes, till the firſt, Time 
of cutting, which is uſually done when they are 
ten Years Old. | Pig th? 77 ans alive 

Great. Precautions are to be uſed in Buying of 
Wood, the Situation of the Place muſt firſt de 
confider'd ; Ncondly, the Merchant dught to be 
perfectly acquainted with the Nature of the 
thing, to obſerve how the Trees are furniſh'd, 
and to ſee that they are Thick enough for the 
Places and Uſes they are defign'd for ; he onght 
likewiſe to have much regard to the Bargain he 
makes, in reſpect to the Time of Payment, and 
to make his Money of his Goods, and that he: 
meets with no Interruption in carrying em off 


of July, three Days after the falling of Rain, 


1 Ground. 


in June and Auguſt, and much in the fame 


B b 2 Some. >> 
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Contracts, that is to be left to every ones Prudence 


ent, and more difficult than that of Under- Wood; in 
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Sometimes the Seller reſerves to himſelfa Num. 
ber of young Standards for Growth, which are to 
be mark'd, and therefore the Buyer ſhould make 
it part of his Bargain, that in caſe any of them 
ſhould happen to be bruiſed or broken by Ac- 
cident, he is not to be anſwerable for the Damage 
that way, or otherwiſe done by the Workmen 
thro' Malice or want of Care, for which the 
Seller may call em to an account: The Merchant 
likewiſe muſt covenant for a reaſonable time to 
clear the Place of the Wood he Buys; and that 
as Woods do not always ſtand upon or near — * 
ways, and that many Times there is a neceſſity 
they ſhould be carry'd away over other Peoples 
Ground, the Merchant ought to oblige the Seller, 
to procure him free Paſſage for em to the Port, 
or where he has a mind to convey 'em, without 
any Moleſtation or Hindrance. | 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many 
Articles neceſſary to be made in ſuch Bargains or 


and Experience in that way of Dealing. As for Fo- 
reſt or Timber-Trees, which are thoſe that are ſut- 
fer'd to grow according to the notion of many Per. 
ſons, from =y to two hundred Years; to under. 
ſtand theſe aright as they are ſtanding, is very differ- 


order to which the Merchant muſt firſt examine 
the Nature of the Ground, where the Foreſts are 
Situated, the Sizes of the Trees and Uſes they 
are deſigned for : There are thoſe Foreſts called by 
the French, Pleine Futage, wherein the Trees ſtand 
ſo Thick, that the Sun cannot penetrate into 'em, 
and are ſituated in a good Soil; now the Wood 
had from thence is always of a very tender Na- 
ture, by reaſon of the continual Shade which 
makes it ſo, and is only proper for 2 
but if the Ground where the Foreſt grows is ſan- 
dy and ſtony, or elſe gravelly, or if the Trees 
grow in Hedges, and are fully expoſed to the Sun, 

ou need not then heſitate to purchaſe the Tim- 

r for Carpentry-Work; for the Wood will be 
hard, and fit for that Uſe. 3 

The uſual Time of cutting down Wood, is 
from Martinmaſs to the end of February, and 
many have ſtrenuouſly contended it muſt be done 
in the Wane of the Moon; but it is well known 
the Influences of that Luminary are not effica- 
cious enough to Work many of the Effects that 
are aſcribed to it, upon ſublunary things. 

He that buys Wood or Timber-Trees muſt 
take care, if they are not very numerous, to obſerve 
their Tallneſs and Thickneſs, and not content him. 
ſelf with the bare view of them in that Reſpett ; 
but make Uſe of a Cord to Meaſure, and he 
muſt likewiſe obſerve the Branches, and well 
weigh what they may yield, and write down a 
Computation of the whole, that he may take the 
beſt Meaſures he poſſibly can: He ſhould have 
ſome Body with him, and beginning at the Foot, 
Meaſure two Fathoms upwards, and when that 
is done, he may judge of the reſt by his Eye pro- 
portionably, and ſo adding the whole together, he 
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To know the Thickneſs of a Tree, take a Cord 
or Line, with which encompaſs the Tree; and 
that if it be ſix Foot about, fold the Cord into 
three. equal Parts, take off one, and folding the 
other two remaining ones into twelve, in order to 
take off one Part more, when you have done that, 
fold the remainder into four Parts; and you have 
no.more to do than to Meaſure the Length there. 
of, and that will ſhew the Thickneſs of each Part 
of the Tree, See Planting of Timber-Trees and 
Under-Wood, &c. And as for Trees in particular, 
you will find an Account of them under their 
reſpective Names. | 

OOD of Ornament, a Term in Gardening, 
being that which imparts a deal of Agreeableneſs 
to Gardens; you give it what Shape you think 
fit; the moſt common are thoſe of Stars, Geeſe. 
Feet, and St. Andrew's Croſs; there are likewiſe 
a great many other Fancies, which prove very 
Ornamental this way ; but one thing muſt more 
particularly be minded, that the Trees be ſo placed 
that they do not interrupt any Agreeable Viſta ; 
as you ought above all things to avoid an exceflive 
multiplicity of Walks, that you may not uſeleſly 
waſte Part of your Ground, you muſt alſo take 
care not to ſuffer great Squares of Wood in your 
Garden, unleſs you beſtow ſuch an Ornament 
upon them as may give you Pleaſure. 

WOODCOCK, a travelling Bird that has a 
very long Bill: Woodcocks commonly arrive in 
ours, and the Neighbouring Countries, towards 
the middle of October, and go away in March; 
they come and go without tarrying above eight 
or ten Days in the ſame Place; or if they ſtay 
longer, tis becauſe they are Hurt, and ſo continue 
to be cur'd; they never fly in the Day time; 
unleſs ſome Beaſts or Men force them to it, and 
they retire in thick Woods, where there are void 
Spaces, cover'd on all ſides; where they remain 
all the Day, ſearching for Earth- Worms to feed 
upon, under the Leaves and amongſt Copſe : Upon 
the approach of Night, they go out of the Woods, 
to ſeek for Water and Meadows, that they may 
Drink and waſh their Bills, which are full of 
Earth, becauſe they thruſt them into the Ground 
to ſearch for Earth-Worms, a Food that is Natural 
to them : Thus they ſpend the whole Night, and 
the Day no ſooner begins to appear, but they take 
their flight into the Woods ; when they Fly, they 
make Uſe of Shady Places, and Coaſt far along, 
that they may find the talleſt Woods, to conceal 
themſelves, and be under cover from the Wind; 
whether they have a mind to enter into the great 
Wood, or Paſs to the other ſide ; they always 
follow it with a low flight, until they tind ſome 
Glade to go acroſs; they never loye to Fly high, 
and, dare not Fly amongſt the Trees, becauſe they 
ſee nothing before them no more than Hares, and 
therefore they are eaſily taken with Nets ſpread 
along the Foreſts; or elſe in Glades. 


will very near aſcertain thereby the Height of the 
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Your Cock or Draw. Nets, are very Profitable 
in ſuch Countries as are Woody, for you may 
ſometimes take a Dozen Woodcocks in them. 
Suppoſing then that your Range of Wood be a- 
bout three hundred Paces long, more or leſs, in 
ſome Place towards the middle, cut a Walk thro” 
it, ſo that there may be a ſpace of ſix or eight 
Fathoms between the Tree A and the Tree B; the 
Place muſt be well clear'd without Trees, Buſhes, 
Underwood or Stones, and about fix Fathom 
27 then prune or cut off all the front Boughs 
of the two Trees, A, B, to make way for the Net 
to hang and Play, without being entangled. 

The next thing is to provide two ſtrong Logs 
of Wood, which open or cleave at the biggeſt 
Ends, as mark'd C and D; tye the middle Parts 
faſt to ſome Boughs of the Tree, as the Letters 
E and F direct; and let the tops hang over as G 
and H repreſent, to the end that the Net may be 
a little diſtanced from the Trees: You ſhould 
always have in a Readineſs good ſtore of Pullies 
or Buckles, made of Glaſs, Box, Braſs, or the like, 
which ſhould be about the Bigneſs of a Man's 
Finger, according to the form deſign'd by the 
ſecond Figure, and faſten one at each end of the 
Perches or Logs G and H. Having ty'd on your 
Pullies about two Branches mark'd 3, a certain 
Cord of the Thickneſs of ones little Finger; and 
then tye another knot on the ſaid Cord, about 
the diſtance of an Hand's Breadth, from the Knot 
mark'd 4, and ſo let the two ends of the Cord 
5 and 6, hang down about a Foot long each; 
with which you may faſten them to the Pul- 
lies, that are at the Ends of the Perches or 
Logs, as repreſented by the Letters I and L, cloſe 
to the Notches of the Perches G and H. Theſe 
Notches ſerve to hinder the Pullies from deſcend- 
ing lower than the Place where you would have 
it remain. Then clap into esch Pully a ſmall 
Packthread, the end of each of which ſhould reach 
to the Foot of the Trees; that by the help of them 
you may draw up two ſtronger Cords into the 
fame Pullies, where you hang the Net, and not 
be forced always to climb up into the Tree: 
VOLL. II. 


Theſe latter you may let always hang, provided 
you live by honeſt Neighbours. | 


The laſt thing to'be provided is a Stand to lie 
conceal'd, and wait for the coming of the Wood- 
cocks, it matters not on what fide it be, provided 
it be over adroit, and fix or eight Toiſes from 
the middle of the Net as at the Place marked R. 


of a Man, pitch'd up together and interwoven, 
may ſerve for a Stand ; you may fit upon a little 
Hawn or Fern, and at three or four Foot diſt- 
ance from thence towards the Net, force a ſtrong 
Stake into the Ground, at the Place mark'd Q, 
whereon faſten the Lines of the Net when it is 
drawn up. VW 
Its not neceſſary to make Uſe of two Pullies, 
one is enough on a ſide, as at N, and the 
other at L, they tye a long Pole at one of its 
Ends, and the other is faſtned to the Tree, a little 
above C, by the means of 4 Cord, which gives 
the Pole liberty to be raiſed up or lower'd, as 
you would raiſe up or lower the Net; the Sportſ- 
man ſhould have but one Cord to hold, and Place 
himſelf on the ſide of the Tree B, where he may 
not be diſcern'd. i ; 
When a Woodcock is taken, the Net muſt be 
let down as readily as poſſible, for he may b 
ſtruggling make his Eſcape ; then you muſt break 
a Wing and cruſh his Head; the Net muſt imme- 
diately be ſet up again, for it may happen the 
other Woodcocks will come to be taken, which you 
might miſs, if tedious at your Work. _ 
| The Author of the Gentleman's Recreation ſays, 
If any Beaſt come athwart you, you muſt let em 
paſs under your Net about five or fix Foot, then 
make a Noiſe with a ſhout, and ſo let go: The 
Beaſt at the firſt Noiſe will retire back, and become 
enſnar'd: To be ſure if you let go while he is 
juſt under the Net, he will either ſpring forwards 
or backwards, and not be taken, but moſt likely 
retire back. : | 
It often 2 according to the ſame Au- 
thor, under this Head, that a Man perceives a 
great thorough-fare of Birds, between ſore Cop- 
pices or Timber-Woods, over a certaln Piece of 
Ground, where he wants the Conveniency of a 
good Tree to oppoſe ſome other, which poſſibly 
ſtands according to his mind; but whether he 
wants one or two, if he finds the Place likely, 
and that in Probability it will quit his Coſt, let 
him then take one or two young Trees fit for the 
purpoſe, and Plant them deep in the Ground; 
that they may ſtand al} Weathers. | 
If you would take Woodcocks by Nets in Highs 
woods, by driving em into em; your Net muſt 
be like your Rabbet-Hays, but not ſo ſtrong, and 
about twenty Fathoms long, and you ſhould have 
two or three of them. 
Being provided with Nets, and having the 
Aſſiſtance of five or ſix Perfons to go into the 
Wood with you, which ſhould be at leaſt ſeven 
or eight Years growth, for the Elder the better ; 
then go into ſome Part thereof, about the Middle, 


if it be not too large, and pitch your Nets along, 
as you do for Rabbets, but one. joining to the 
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About half a dozen Boughs of about the height 
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other, Slopewiſe, hanging over that way which you 
deſign to drive the Cocks: You may make room 
for the Nets, if there be no Paths, by Splaſhing 
away the Shrub-Wood : Your Nets being thus 
fix'd, let your Company go to the End of the 
Wood, at about ten Rods aſunder, and havin 
Sticks in their Hands, make a Noiſe, and alſo uſe 
your Voices, as if you were driving Cattle along, 
and ſo go forward and forward, till you come 
to the Place where your Nets are ſet, and you 
will not fail to catch thoſe that are in that Part 
of the Wood : Then when that Part of the Wood 
is thus drove, turn your Net ſlopewiſe on the 
other ſide, and going to the other End, obſerve 
the foreſaid Directions: You may by this way, 
take *em at any Time of the Day with great Eaſe 
and Pleaſure. 5 | 

To catch Woodcocks in the Woods by Gins, 
Springs or Noozes ; the Peaſants who are wont 
to follow this Work, after they have ſet em, 
need not loſe their Time, but go at Four in the 
Afternoon and ſee the Effect; they muſt be provi- 
ded with ſeveral Dozens of theſe Snares, more or 
leſs, according to the Place in the Wood where the 
Woodcocks are : Theſe Noozes are made of good 
long Horſe-Hair twiſted together, with a running 
Buckle at one end, and a great Knot at the other, 
which they paſs thro' the middle of a Stick cleft 
with the point of a Knife; they open it and put 
in the end of the Horſe-Hair Nooze, and then 
make the Knot to keep it tight, and to hinder it 
to paſs thro' the Cleft ; this Stick is about the 
thickneſs of ones little Finger, and about a Foot 
long, being ſharp-pointed at one end, the bet. 
ter to fix it in the Ground, to each of which 
they faſten a Nooze or Spring. The Peaſant ha- 
ving bundled 'em up, goes into a Copſe that has 
moſt Leaves, in order to find if there are any 
Woodcocks there, and this he may perceive by the 
Leaves on the Ground, which are rang'd both on 
the one ſide, and- the other, by the Woodcocks, in 
ſearching for Worms under them, and by their 
Dung which is of a dark Grey Colour: When 
he finds there are Woodcocks in that Place; he 
muſt take a great Round of about forty or fifty 
Paces off, which is repreſented by the following 
Figure. ä 
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| The moſt proper Places for this purpoſe are 
amongſt Buſhes and ſmall Coppices, and the man. 
ner is thus; ſuppoſe the Branches mark'd A, B, 
C, D, E, were ſo many Stumps, make a ſmall 
Hedge-Row of half a Foot high, of Broom, 
Furz, Brambles, Ec. from one Stump to another, 
leaving a Gap in the middle, for the Woodcock 
to Paſs as at F, G, H, I, ſo that the Woodcock 
Walking in the Wood in ſearch of Food, and 
finding this Hedge-Row, he will follow it till he 
comes to the Gap; for he will never Fly, and 
therefore the Peaſant ſhould fix his Strings there, 
open'd in a round Form, and laid upon the flat 
Ground, ſupported only by ſome Leaves ; and 
the Peaſant entring the Gap, can ſcarce avoid 
being taken by the Legs: The Form of the ex- 
tended Snares is repreſented, If in Walking in 
the Woods, you ſhould find Noozes, and the like, 
that are ſet five or ſix Inches above the Ground; 
ſuch as are denoted by the Letters F and G, its 
a ſign Partridges frequent that Place, and that 
the Peaſants come to take em: We often find 
rartridges and Woodcocks taken in the ſame man- 
ner ; there are thoſe who make theſe little Hedge- 
Rows, of different Lengths, and in different Num- 
bers, as they think fit, according to the Game, 
they ſuppoſe the Place may afford. 

It has been obſerv'd in the beginning of this 
Article, that Woodcocks in the Night-time fre- 
ul Springs and the like Places, becauſe they 

o not Freez; and thoſe Perſons who make it 
their Buſineſs to catch 'em, will not forget in the 
Mornings to Walk along the ſides of Rivulets, 
Springs, Marſhes and Ditches, that are under the 
Covert of Woods, in order to find out whether 
any Woodcocks had been there the Night before; 
for they will not fail to return thither, if they 
have been once there before ; and therefore they 
muſt lay Snares for them, which the French call 
Rejetts, and that according to the following 
Figure. 
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Suppoſe the oblong Square denoted by he 
Letter H, ſhould bea Ditch full of Water, fre- 
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quented by Woodcocks, and that its Bank ſhould 


be that ſide repreſented by the Figures 2, 3, 4 
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Let the Peaſant (top all other Places, by which 
the Woodcocks can come at the Banks of the 
| Ditch, from 2, X, as far as Z, with Broom and 
the like things, and on the faireſt Bank make a 
ſmall Hedge 2, Y, P, 3, M, N, about five or fix 
| Inches, and about half a Foot diſtant from the 
Water, but he muſt in this Hedge leave, Gaps 
| at the diſtance of about five or ſix Feet from one 
| another, more or leſs, according to the extent of 
| the Place: Theſe Paſſes are denoted by the Let. 
ters P, 3, M, N, where the Snares or Springs are 
laid: They fix a Stick at the Edge of the Gap, 
five Inches high, and not ſo thick as a Man's little 
Finger ; and within half a Foot of the other ſide 
of the Paſs, a ſmall Bow two or three Fingers 
high, which forms as it were a round Gate or 
Door, facing the Stick A. Then they have a 
ſmall wooden flat Crochet ; ſeven or eight Inches 
long, with a Notch in it, near the End R, which 
is put into the Stick A, and the other End paſſes 
under the Bow ; they alſo take a Switch of Hazel, 
or of ſome Wood, which being folded, will grow 
' trait of it ſelf: This Rod, which is a Finger 
thick, and about three Foot long, is fix'd in the 
ſmall Hedge; they tye to the End V, a Pack- 
thread half a Foot long, to the End of which 
Packthread they faſten a Horſe-Hair Snare or 
Spring, with a ſmall Stick cut at both Ends, and 
made like a Wedge to cleave Wood with: The 
Peaſant muſt fold this Rejet#, and Paſs the Snare 
P, underneath the Bow, and doing the ſame alſo 
by the End of the ſmall Stick, let him faſten it 
under the edge 8, of the Bow, and raiſing the 
Bird-Trap or Snare, let him fix the other End of 
the Stick in Notch R, by which means the Ma- 
chine will be kept light, then let him extend the 
Snare P, into a round Form over the Trap; but 
it muſt be fo plyant, that as ſoon as the Wood. 
cock would paſs thro', and ſet his Foot upon the 
Trap, the Reje# will immediately unbend, and 
catch him by the Leg. 

Others faſten a ſmall Circle to the Trap, that 
the Woodcock may have more room for his 
Feet, and ſo make the Reject of Uſe to you, and 
catch him; for it may happen, that as he croſſes 
the Gap, he does Paſs over it: This ſecond de- 
vice with the Circle, is repreſented by the Letter 
K : Others make Uſe of Snares which they adjuſt, 
as has been ſhewn in the preceding Article, and 
which are ſet forth in the Cut, by the Letters M, 
N. See Draw-Net. | ry 

If you would Roaſt Woodcocks, you muſt firſt 
pluck em, and thruſt the Bill athwart the Body 
thro? the ſides, without drawing them; then ha. 
ving larded 'em very adroitly, ſpit em, and put 
Toaſts of Bread into the Dripping-Pan, in order 
to receive the Drippings, as they Roaſt 3 and when 
they are enough, make a Sauce for 'em .with 
Orange, Salt, White-Pepper and Chibol. 

To make a good Ragoe of Woodcocks ; they 
take em when they are parboil'd, then cut 'em 
in Pieces, in order to put 'em into a Caflerole, 
with ſome Wine, Capers and Muſhrooms, the 
Whole being ſeaſon'd with Salt and Pepper ; after 
which they ſuffer *em to boil, till they are enough, 


and having ſqueez'd ſome Orange Juice thereon, 
ſerve 'em in. E „ 3 

To make a Side. Diſp of Woodcocks, with Wine, 
&c. take and cut your Woodcocks into Quarters, 
as it were Chickens for a white Fricaſſy; as alſo 
ſome Truffles, cut em in Slices, with Veal-ſweet- 
breads, Moufferons, and common Muſhrooms, all 
which are to be fry'd together, and ſoak'd with 


good Gravy : Afterwards, two Glaſſes of white 
or red Wine, may be pour'd in, and when the 


whole Meſs is well ſtew'd and ſeaſon'd, a Wood- 
cock-Cullis to thicken the Sauce, or ſome other 
good Cullis, according as it may ſtand with your 
Convenjence, A Spoonful of Gammon. Eſſence, 
may alſo be added, and all muſt be thoroughly 
clear'd from the Fat : Then q your Woodcocks 
in order in a Diſh, turn the Ragoe upon them, 
and ſqueeze in the Juice of a Lemon, before they 
are brought hot to the Table. 1 
If you would make a Salmignnd, or Hotch. 
Potch of Woodcocks, with Wine : When the Wood: 
cocks are half Roaſted, let em be cut into Pieces, 
and put into a Stew-Pan with Wine, proportion. 
able to their Quantity ; let ſome chopt Muſh. 
rooms and Truffles, be alſo thrown in, with a few 
Anchovies and Capers, and let all be well ſtew'd 
together : Then the Sauce being thickned with a 
ood Cullis, the Woodcocks muſt be dreſs'd and 
ept Hot, without boiling.: Afterwards, having 
drain'd off all the Fat, and ſqueez' d in the Juice 
oy an, Orange ; they may be ſery'd up Hot to 
able. | | 

A Side.-Diſſi may alſo be made of Woodtocks 
in a Sur-Tout ; for which ſee Pidgeons, _ 

An hot Pie of Woodcocks, Partridges, f9c. is 
made after this manner 3 Take two Woodcocks, 
and as many Partridges, and let them be well 
drawn, reſerving the Livers ; let them alſo be 
neatly truſſed, and beat the Breaſts with a Rolling. 
Pin; having done that, lard em with thick ſlices 
of Bacon and Gamon, and let em be ſeaſon'd 
with Pepper and Salt, and ſlit through the Back: 
In the mean time let a Farce be made of a tender 
Piece of Veal, as thick as an Egg, with raw Ba- 
con, a little Marrow, Parſly, and fine Herbs, a 
few Truffles and Muſhrooms chopt, and a little 
Veal-Suet : When the whole farce is thus duly 
prepar'd, bind it with the Yolk of an Egg, and 
{tuff the four Fowls in the Back with it: It will 
moreover be proper to mince and. pound ſome 
Bacon, with the two Partridge-Livers, and to 
ſeaſon all with beaten Spice. Then making ſome 
Paſte, with an Egg, freſh Butter, Flower, and a. 
little Salt, roll out two Pieces of it ; let one of 
them be laid on a butter'd Paper, and let ſome 
Lard pounded in a Mortar, be neatly ſpread 
upon it: The Woodcocks and Partridges muſt be 


ſeaſon'd, and ſet round about in order, after you 
have broken all their Bones; add ſome Truffles 


and Muſhrooms, with a Bay-Leaf, and let all be 
cover'd with ſlices of Bacon or Bards ; when the 
other Piece of Paſte for the Lid has been laid on, 
the fides muſt be cloſed up round about, the 


whole Pie waſh'd over, and then put into the 
Oven, taking care of the Fire: When the Pie is 
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baked, let the Paper be taken from underneath, 
preparing at the ſame Time a good Cullis of Par- 
tridges, Veal-ſweet-breads, Muſhrooms and Truf- 
fles : This done, the Lid of the Pie muſt be cut 


off, and the Juice of a Lemon ſqueez'd in: The 


whole Cullis ſhould likewiſe be very hot pour” 


into the Pie, and having cover'd it again with 


the Lid, let it be immediately ſerv'd up to Table 
for a Side-Diſh : Hot Pies of Chickens, Pidgeons, 
Lirks, Quails, Thruſhes, and others of the like 

Nature, are uſually made after the ſame manner, 
VOI, the Fleece of Sheep; White Wool is 
more valuable than black; to Keep Wool, you 
muſt expoſe it to the Air, and lay it up in a 
proper Place, where Mites cannot come to ſpoil 
it : This Commodity is eminently uſeful, various 
ways; which we cannot enter upon here. ; 
Sheep ſometimes after Scabbineſs, loſe their 
Wool, but to make it grow, and fill up the 
naked Place again. 

1. Some Shepherds uſe to greaſe the Sheep 
with Tar, mixd with Butter, Oil, Gooſe-Greaſe, 
or freſh Greaſe, one or other of them ; for Tar 
alone is ſharp, and a fretter. 

2. Others make the Wool ſoon come again, by 
mixing the Soot of a Caldron's bottom, with Tar 
and Oil. 

3. The Powder of a burnt Daffodil-Root, or 
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| her to run as it were round, and if the Worm he 
under the right Horn, then the Sheep will turn 


the help of a ſharp Knife to lit it, and a Shoe 
makers Awl to raiſe it up; you muſt be careful 
to take all out, or elſe your Pains is to little pur 
poſe; for till then, he will hardly be ever fat or 
right, in regard the Worm or String will grow foul 
and troubleſome, and hinder his Reit and Eatin 
WORM, a Diſtemper in the Claw of Sheep 
which have naturally a ſhew of it, when ſmall. 
there 1s wg or = DO. 1 when they grow 
great, there is: It's known by its hai | 
the Worm it ſelf is. n 
For the curing of this Diſtem per, ſlit the Foot 
and take it gently out, without breaking, and 
anointing the Place with Tar and Tallow it 
will do well: But when thoſe harmleſs Animals 
are troubled with Worms in the Belly, which is 
known by their . beating and looking on their 
Bellies; ſtamp ſome Coriander Leaves, mixin 
the Juice with Honey, give em to Drink, then 
chafe them a little, and let them faſt two or three 
1 
me Sheep have a turning Sickneſs, whi 
is cauſed by a certain ſmal} Worm, as — + 
herds ſay, which lies under her Horn, and makes 


on her left fide ; but if in the left Horn, ſhe will 
turn on the right fide: Wherefore when any one 


the Powder of the Water. Lilly-Root, or elſe the turns or bows her Head, firſt raze all round about 


Root of the Water-Clot, whic 
on the Water, or Garden-Crefſes beaten with 
Muſtard, and apply'd, or the Herb Crow foot- 
ſtamp'd, with Oil, cauſe both Wool and Hair to 
come again in any peeled placed. 

Wool with us in England, is weighed by the 
Clove, which is ſeven Pound; by the Stone, 
which is fourteen Pounds ; by the Tod, which is 
eight and twenty Pounds; by the Wey, that is 
an hundred and eighty two Pounds; by the 
Sack, that is three hundred ſixty four Pounds, or 
by the Laſt, which is four thouſand five hundred 
and ſixty eight Pounds. 

_ WORM, a Diſtemper that ſometimes befalls a 
Spaniel, for when the Dog happens to be Hurt in 
ſome Part of the Body, c. Worms are apt to 
breed there: Indeed if he can but lick the Place, 
it will be whole without any Medicine ; but if 
he cannot, he muſt be aſſiſted, by ſtrewing on the 
Place, ſome Powder of Matreſilva, dry'd in an 
Oven, or in the Sun. 

Sometimes little Worms will ingender in the 
Wounds, which will much retard their Recovery, 
and rather render them worſe and worſe : To 
Remedy this Evil, put into the Wound a little 
Gum of Ivy, and let it continue therein a Day 
or more, then waſh the Place with White-Wine, 
and ſo dreſs it with an Ointment made of Bacon- 
Greaſe, Oil of Earth-Worms and Rue. | 

If Worms be within the Body, give em faſting 
the Yolk of an Egg, with about two Scruples 
of -Saffron, keeping them faſting. til the next 
Morning. | 

All Spaniels have certain Striz7s under their 
Tongues, by moſt call'd a Worm; this muſt be taken 
out when they are about two Months Old, with 
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has a broad Leaf 


the Horn, ſtrike it off, Far it, and ſhe ſhall mend 
again, 

WORM, a Diſtemper that breeds in the end 
of the Tails of Black Cattle, and is like unto an 
eating Canker ; which will cauſe the Beaſt to 
grow Lean and ill.liking ; the Signs are, that 
the Hair fometimes falls off where the Worm 
lies, and moſt commonly ſome of the Joints are 
eaten aſunder, . 

The way to cure it, is to flit the Skin of the 
under. ſide, about the decay'd Joint juſt againſt 
the Vein, and to prick the Vein, and let it bleed 
very will, then take Garlick, Butter and Salt, 
bind it to, and it will do, and ſlit their Gums a- 
gainſt every Tooth, and rub 'em with Salt, they 
will grow faſt. 

Bur to cure Worms fn the Body of either Or, 
Cow or Calf, there is nothing better than pound- 
ed Savin and Black Soap, blended with a Quart 
of ſweet Wort, and given them in a Morning faſt- 
ing, they muſt be kept without any manner of 
Food for three Hours together. 
WORM-CHOLICK, a Diſtemper in Horſes, 
occaſton'd by broad, thick and ſhort Worms, or 
Truncheons, like little Beans, of a reddiſh Co- 
lour, which ſometimes bring violent Cholick 
Pains upon the Beaſt : They gnaw the Guts, and 
eat Holes thro' the Maw, which kills the Horſe: 
The voiding of red Worms, along with the 
Excrements, is a ſign of this Diftemper, for 
long white ones ſeldom gripe a Horſe ; ſo are 
his biting his Flanks or his Belly, in the extre- 
mity of the Pain, or tearing off his Skin, and then 
turning his Head and looking upon his Belly; 
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you alſo find him Sweat all over, frequently 
throw himſelf down, and ſtart up again, on 
other 
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other uncommon Poſtures: Several Remedies are 
ſet down for this Diſtem per, but that which fol- 
lows being juſtly reputed a Specifick, for this and 
other Horſe-Cholicks ; it is neceflary it ſhould be 
inſerted, 5 Fo 
Take a Pound of each of theſe, viz. Root of 
Maſter-wort, Leaves and Roots of Radiſhes, great 
Centory and Tanſie, all dry'd in the Summer-Sun, 
or moderate Heat of an Oven in Winter; half a 
Pound of each of theſe, viz. Germander, Roots of 
Angelica arid Elicampane, all dry'd in the Shade, 
Sea-Moſs, and Liver of Aloes, of each four Ounces, 
Galangal, Nutmeg and Sal-Frunellz, two Ounces 
of each ; they muſt all be pounded apart, then 
mix'd and kept in a Leather Bag, or Glaſs Bottle 
ſtopt up cloſe : The Doſe, according to the ſize 
of the Horſe, muſt be from an Ounce to two 
Ounces and an half, to be mix'd with three or 
four Drams of old Treacle, or an Ounce of Dia- 
tefſeron or Mithridate, and given in a Pint of 
White-Wine,after which the Horſe mult be walk'd 
in his Cloaths. 

If you ſuſpect Worms, an Ounce and an half 
of this Specifick Powder, mix'd with half an Ounce 
of Mercurius dulcis, will infallibly kill them; 
and therefore an Ounce of Specifick Powder may 
be mix'd with as much Aloes, three Drams of 
Coloquintida, as much Agarick, and half an Ounce 
of Turbith, giving him the whole in a Quart of 
White- Wine, with a quarter of a Pint of the Gall 
of an Ox; covering him well after it, and Walk. 
ing him for a quarter of an Hour : That will 
at once both purge and kill the Worms, tho” it is 
only fit for great Eaters, and that about two or 
three Days after the Cholick-fit is over. 


WORMING, the taking away of a Nerve 
from under a Dog's Tongue, an Operation which 
Vn hinder him from ever biting, tho' he grow 

ad. 

WORMS, Reptils, of which there are two 
Sorts, viz. Earth-Worms ; of which ſee an Account 
under that Article: And Worms in the Inteſt:nes, 
of which we are to ſpeak here; they are bred from 
Corrupt and Putrid Matter in the Bellies of Man. 
kind; and thoſe who are of a groſs and pituitous 
Temperament, are moſt ſubje& to 'em in the Au- 
tumn and Summer; ſo are thoſe who live Glut- 
tonouſly, and obſerve no Rule in their Diet: They 
are likewiſe incident to Children, but moſt Old 
People are free from them. 2 

he Grinding of the Teeth, Chewing with an 
empty Mouth, frightful Dreams, Waking in a 
great ſurprize, to riſe in ones Sleep, Torments in 
the Night, and turning ſometimes on one fide, 
and ſometimes on the other, Red and Cherry 
Cheeks now, and preſently Pale ones, and an even 
Pulſe, and irregular Fever, a Reaching to Vomit, 
Loathing of Food, an Itching. of the Fundament, 
as if you had Piſmires there, and prickings in 
the Belly, are all figns of being troubled with 
Worms. | "6rd 

This Matady being neglected, threatens you 
with a Canine Appetite, the Falling-ſickneſs, 
Swooning, Cholick, and twiſting of the Guts. 


If in the. firſt acceſs of Fevers you diſcharge 
Worms with-Matter, they ſhew the malignity of 
the Humour, and it is a ſign of Death approach. 
ing; if they are diſcharged with Blood either 
upwards or downwards, this is alſo a bad ſign ; 


$ 


for you diſcover thereby, that the Parts are ex- 
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Worms cauſe ſeveral Accidents, according as 
the Parties are, who are troubled with them; as 
a Diſſention, Wringings, with a rumbling in the 
Belly: They likewiſe cauſe a Paleneſs in the 
Face, Itching in the Noſtrils, and a Leanneſs all 
the Body over; and if they come up at the Sto- 
mach, they do ſo prick the Membranes, or its 
ſuperior Oritice, that they cauſe Swooning; 
Fainting away, with a Cough, the Falling-Sick- 
neſs, and a Perception of being Suffacated. . _ 
The pituitous and putrid Matter that is in the 
Entrails, and of which the Worms breed, has it 
Origin from bad Nouriſhment, as alſo from Milk, 
Fruits and Cheeſe, and hence it is that Poor 
People and Infants, are very ſubjett to them. 

As to the Remedies found out for this Diſtem- 
er, there are ſo many of them, that the meaneſt 
eaſant will furniſh as many as the greateſt 

Doctor: So that we ſhall ſay no more of it. 
Worms in Horſes. See Bots. | | 
Worms, a Diſtemper in Dozs, and troubleſome 
to them; efpecially when Young : To cure which; 
take a Pint of new Milk, mix it with a good 
quantity of Brimſtone, and give it the Dog luke. 
warm, let him faſt at leaſt two Hours after it; 
this will warm and ſcour them, cauſing them to 
be free of all inward Filth ; or if you think good, 
make Pills of Aloes, Hartſhorn, the Juice of 
Worm-Wood, with ſome Flower of Brimſtone, of 
this give 'em to the quantity of a Hazel-Nur, 
wrapt up in ſweet Butter ; forcing it down the 
Dogs Throat, by pulling out his Tongue, and ſo 
putting it down, and when he draws in his 
ongue, it will ſlip in of itſelf. See Spaniel. 

Worms, a Diſtemper wherewith Hawks are 
afflicted ; the Worms are uſually an Inch long, 
proceeding from groſs and viſcous Humors in the 
Bowels, occaſion'd thro' want of Natural Heat, 
and ill Digeſtion; they may be perceiv'd by the 
caſting of her Gorge, ſtinking Breath, trembling 
and writhing her Train, croaking in the Night, 
offering with her Beak at her Breaſt, and by her 
Mewt being ſmall and unelean. 


Aloes hepatick, Muſtard-ſeed and Agarick, of 
each an equa) quantity; or the Powder of Harts- 
horn dry'd, or elſe the ſcouring of white Dittan- 
der; Aloes hepatick waſh'd four or fiye times, 
Cubebs, and a little Saffron wrapt in ſome Fleſh, 
to cauſe her to take it the better, See Back- 
or... O's Fs | 
WORMWOOD, a Plant of which there are 
different Sorts: It's in general multiply'd by 
Seed that is of a pretty odd Figure, as being a little 
bent inward in its ſmalleſt Part, and on the oh 
End, which is bigger and rounder, a little oper 
and upon which laſt End, there is a little lac 


Spot: Its Colour is Yellowiſh at the bigger En, 
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and its ſharper End inclines to Black: Its Seed is 
ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is dif$-ult to fan it, and 
therefore, when there is Occaſion of propagating 
Worm-wood,.its Cuttings that are a little rooted 
are rather made Uſe of : It's planted in Borders 
or Edgings, in a Line, at two or three Inches di- 
ſtance, and five or ſix Deep in the Ground, and 
it is good to ſlip 'em every Spring, to renew 'em 
every two Years, and take away the oldeſt and 
decay'd Stocks: The Seed is gather'd about Au- 
guſt. | 

This is the ſubſtance of what is contain'd in 
our own Authors, concerning this Plant ; but Mr. 
Chomell deſcribes that which is commonly made 
Uſe of Medicinally thus: It grows about four 
Foot high, ſending forth ſeveral Stems and woody 
Branches, of a dark-white Colour : Its Leaves are 
longiſh, deeply indented, ſoftiſh, and it has an 
Aromatick Smell, and a very bitter Taſte ; the 
Boughs are beſet or adorn'd with a great many 
ſmall Yellowiſh Seeds, which are ſucceeded by 
other ſmall Seeds; the Root is thick and woody: 
It grows in Gardens, and they call it Abſynthium 
Ponticum, ſeu Romanum ſeu Yulgare, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the other Sorts: It contains a ſul- 
phurous Spirit, or rather an exalted Oil, which 
cauſes its ſweet Smell, much Salt, and little 
Flegm. 

It's good to kill Worms in the Body, it ſtrength. 
ens the Stomach, is vulnerary, opening, helps 
Digeſtions, and forwards the Menſes: It's uſed in 
Diſeaſes of the Liver, Spleen and the Stomach. 

Southern-wood and Origan, ſerve inſtead of it; 
they commonly ſell only the Leaves and Tops of 
Wormwood in the Shops. : 

WORN-OUT-EARTH. See Earth. 

WOUND, Dogs as well as other Animals, 
may be wounded ſeveral ways, and for a general 
Cure, take the Juice of red Colewort, and ſqueeze 
it into the Wound, and it will cure the Animal 
in a few Days: Thoſe Dogs that hunt the Wild- 
Boar are very ſubject to be Wounded, and there. 
fore it is very neceſſary they ſhouuld be readily 
dreſt : They are commonly Wounded in the Belly ; 
but provided the ſame be only ript, tho? the 
Guts come out, and unhurt, they are eaſily cur'd 
by a Dexterous Man, who is gently to put the 
Guts in with his Hand, which ought to be clean 
waſh'd before, and anointed with Oil of Olive, 
or ſome good tender Fat : You ſhould put a ſmall 
ſlice of Bacon into the Wound, and ſew it up 
with a Chirurgeon's Needle, and fine white Thread, 
twiſted and knotted at the Ends, that it may 
not ſlip, and to prevent its ſoon rotting ; the ſame 
may alſo be done by other Places, and the Wound 
muſt always be kept moiſt, that the Dog may 
lick it, which is the beſt and moſt ſovereign Oint- 
ment of all: The Point of the Needle ought to 
be ſquare, and the reſt round, and Dog-Keepers 
ought always to be Furniſh'd with them, as well 
as good Thread and Bacon. | 
It often happens that Dogs are Hurt by Wild. 
Boars, in running over their Bellies, tho' they 
have not injur'd them with their Tuſhes ; this 
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their Ribs, or at leaſt puts 'em out: In this caſe 
take care to ſet them: But if there be a Bruiſe 
or Hurt, take Simphiten Root, the Plaiſter of 
Melilot, Pitch or Gum, and Oil of Roſes, an equal 
quantity of each, mix all together, ſpread it upon 
a Linnen-Cloath, and when you have cut off the 
Hair on the Place affected, apply the Plaiſter to 
it as Hot as he can endure it: But in Savoy and 
Piedmont, they prepare a ſovereign Remedy, call'd 
Benjoin, which they take from Fir, a Plaiſter 
of which, will not fall off till the Cure is per. 
fected. 

WOUND, a recent, bloody and violent Rup. 
ture of the ſoft Parts, made by ſome Inſtrument; 
Wounds are different, according to the different 
Inſtruments with which they are given, or Parts 
of the Body in which they are receiv'd. | 

A common Remedy to ſtop the Bleeding of a 
Wound, is to make a Cataplaſm with the Pow. 
dersof Aloes, Dragon's-Blood, Bole-Armoniack, and 
the Whites of Eggs, mixed all together and ap- 
ply'd to the Wound. 

Another Receipt, is to take two. Ounces of 
Vinegar, one Dram of Colcothar, two Drams of 
binding Saffron, and of Mars, beat the whole to- 
gerher, and dip therein ſome of the Moſs of Oak 
or Lint ; then add thereto ſome Muſhroom Pow. 
der, or that of Fufle-Ball, and apply it to the 
Wound ; it will ſtop the Bleeding. | 

Care muſt be taken to bandage the Part very 
well, otherwiſe your Aſtringents will have no 
effect. 

You may alſo make uſe of Spiders Web, Mill 

Duſt, and the Powder of a Rotten or Worm-caten 

Oak ; or elſe take Soot out of the Oven, and mix 

it with the Juice of an Aſs or Ox's Dung, to 

which you may only add the White of an Egg. 

s Medicines to Cure recent Wounds in a ſhort 
ime. - 

Take an handful of the Leaves of Mallows, 
and an handful of Sallow, pound theſe Leaves in 
Mortar, ſqueeze out the Juice, and apply it with 
a Piece of Linnen to the Wound: This tho” a ſim- 
ple Remedy, is more efficacious than ſeveral other 
Unguents. 

Take ſome Fearn Leaves, preſs out the Juice, 
with which you ſhall waſh the Wound very well, 
and apply to it a Piece of Linnen ſteep'd in the 
ſame Juice. | | 
Take the Leaves of Sage, pound 'em in a Mor- 
tar with ſome Hog's-Lard, of which you are to 
make an Ointment, which you muſt apply to the 
Wound. z | 

Other Remedies for freſh Wounds : You muſt 
take ſome Garden Balm-Gentle; the great and 
little Comfry, and a ſmall quantity of Salt, pound 
all together, and apply it: It's alſo good to drop 
in the Wound the Juice of Tobacco, or rather 
apply to it the groſs ſubſtance, and Juice of that 
Plant pounded ; and bind it up without delay 
you may conclude it will cloſe up in three Days 
. ä 

For all Wounds, whether Old or New, Ulcers 
and cuts in the Fleſh; Take the Leaves of Plan- 
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each an handful, and of Garden Sage, about four 
and twenty Leaves; all theſe Herbs muſt be very 
well clean d and waſh'd, then pound 'em very 
well together: After this, take a Pound and a 
Quarter of Old Hog's Greaſe, put it into a Pan, 
and melt and boil it with theſe Herbs; and when 
you find that the Liquor of the Herbs is con. 
ſum'd, your are to ſtrain the reſt, and add to it 
as much Frankinſence asa Nut, Virgins Wax and 
Roſin, to the quantity of two Nuts; melt it, 
that fo the whole may come to the Conſiſtence 
of an Ointment, which you may make Uſe of 
for all ſorts of Wounds. 

Take ſome Sulphur, that has been very finely 
pulverized and ſearc'd, put it into a Glaſs Veſſel, 
and pour upon it ſo much Oil of Olive, as to 
riſe four or five Fingers above it, expoſe it to 
the Heat of the Sun for ſix Days, ſtirring it 
ſeveral times with a clean wooden Ladle; You 
muſt otherwiſe keep the Veſſel always cover'd, to 
the end that no filth may fall into it ; at the end 
of ten Days, pour off all the Oil gently, and put 
the Eſſence of the Sulphur into a Glaſs Bottle, 
with a Funnel, and ſuffer none of the Dregs to 
paſs in; ſtop the Bottle very carefully, and when 
you would uſe it, dip ſome Lint, white Linnen, 
Cotton or black Wool therein, which you are 
toapply to theWounded Parts, Ulcers and Cuts; 
you may do the fame by Impoſthumes, and con- 
tinue to do it daily, till they are cur'd : You 
may a ſecond time put ſome Oil to the Dregs, 
from which you took the firſt, by way of Incli. 
nation, and do as before. 

On Ointment for Wounds, is to take a Pound 
of Oil of Olive, four Ounces of gold Litharge, 
four Ounces of Ceruſe, an Ounce and an half of 
New-Wax, an Ounce of the beſt Aloes, and half 
an Ounce of Colcothar, which ſhould be reduc'd 
into Powder : Put the Oil into an Earthen glaz'd 
Veſſel, over a flow Fire, and when it begins to 
boil, add to it the Litharge and Ceruſe, keeping 
always ſtirring it, and continue to do fo, till the 
Ointment appears to be made, you will know 
when it is done, by putting a little of it, with 
the Ladle upon a Plate, when it is Cold, preſs 
it with your Thumb Nail, and if the Nail brings 
away no other than the Ointment which is be- 
fore it, its a ſure ſign, it has not boil'd enough, 
but if it brings all the Ointment under it and at 
the ſides, tis a ſign it is done enough, The Boil- 
ing commonly laſts five Hours; unleſs the Fire 
be a little too Hot : This done, add the Wax to 
it, in ſmall Bits, with the Powder of Colcothar ; 
When the Wax is melted, take it off the Fire, 
and when the Ointment boils no more, put in 
the Aloes by little and little, when the other ſtuff 
is off the Fire, and _— always ſtirring, till you 
can make it up into Rolls, which may be done, 
by pouring the Ointment into cold Water. 
| This Ointment is very good for Wounds, it 
takes any extraneous Body out of them: It hin. 
ders em to gangreen. Being apply'd to the Tem- 

le, and the top of the Jaw behind the tip of the 

r, it is good for the Tooth-ach : It cures 
Wounds in a very few Days ; each Plaiſter laſts 


two or three Days, and it is enough to wipe 'em 
Morning and Evening. 1 TM 
To prepare a Cloth for Wounds, you may in 


the Spring time, when Frogs ſpawn or lay their 
Eggs, take three or four Ells of thick | vagal 
Cloth, more or leſs, as you have Occaſion ; waſh 
this Cloth well with theſe Frog-Eggs ; and then 
expoſe it to the Sun to be dry'd; and keep it 
for your Uſe; when you have Occaſion, take 
and double ſome of it, and apply it to the 
Wound, in the form of a Cataplaſm : The 
Effuſion of Blood will preſently be ſtop'd, 
which has been found to be true upon ſeveral 
Occaſions. | ; | 

You may draw the point of an Arrow, or any 
Iron, out of a Wound, if you put into it à 
Probe, dipt in „, of Valerian, and if you 
tye to it the pounded Herbs; for by this means 
the Iron will not only be drawn out, but the 
Wound will alſo be healed, if an Italian, ſays 
Mr. Chomell, is not a Lyar, who aſſur'd him he 
had try'd the Experiment. The Leaves of Clary 
or Clear-Eye, will do the ſame, when they are 
pounded, for they will draw the points of things, 
and Thorns out of the Body. n 

Wounds made with Fire-Arms, are eaſily 

known, becauſe they are Blue, Red, Black, Livid 
and Inflam'd; there is a loſs of Subſtance, with 
Bruiſes and breaking of Bones; they are not 
uſually attended with a Flux of Blood. 
They very often kill the Parties that receive 
'em, and that forthwith, when the Shot enters 
into the ſubſtance of the Brain, into the Marrow- 
of the Back-bone, when they touch the Heart, 
or even the Pericardium, when ſome of the great 
Veſſels are Broken; and in a word, when the Shot 
penetrates to ſome other Noble Part: There are 
hopes of curing thoſe Wounds, that are but ſu- 
perficial, and ſuch as are received in the Arm, 
Shoulders, Thighs, and Parts of the Body ; in 
which there is not ſo much danger to be appre- 
hended. | 3 

Some Preparatives are neceſſary to be made for 
dreſſing of Wounds receiv'd by Fire-Arms : You 
muſt endeavour to draw out the extraneous Bo- 
dies, by the ſame Holes thro' which they entred ; 
to this end, the Patient muſt be put into the 
ſame Poſture he was when he receiv'd the Wound; 
and if that cannot be done, an Inciſion muſt be 
made in the oppoſite Part, at the place where he 
feels ſome hardneſs, and care muſt be taken not 
to open any Veſſel. | 

If any Bone has been conſiderably Bruiſed, and 
that Amputation is found to be neceſſary, Re- 
courſe muſt be had to it; but if a Ball adheres. 
too much to a Bone or is too deep ; it is better to 
let it alone, than to run the hazard of injuring 
the Bone, | | | 

As to the Dreſſing of Wounds receiv'd by Fire- 
Arms, you are to begin to allay the Pain and In- 
flammation by Bleeding, by Anodyne Topicks, and 
by cooling Glyſters, and Purges : In the mean 
time ir muſt be obſery'd; that if the Patient has 
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loſt a great quantity -of Blood, it will not be 
proper to Bleed . | 
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To aſſwage an Inflammation when it is very 
great; Take ſome Oil of Roſes, the White of an 
Egg, and Vinegar, bedt *em together, and apply 
it to the adjacent Parts. 

To allay the Pain, they make uſe of a Cata- 
plaſm made with Crumbs of Bread, Milk; Saffron, 
Oil of Roſes hot, and the Volk of an Egg. 

The Oil of Roſes alone is very good for this 
Purpoſe. 

The Glyſters ought to be prepar'd with. De. 
coction of Mercury, Beets, Mallows, an handful of 
Barley, and Roſe. Honey. 

Purges, which ſhould be given every other 
Day, according to the Practice of ſome Perſons, 
and even on the Day the Wound is receiv'd, if the 
Strength of the Patient will allow it, ought to 
_ conſiſt only of Manna, pale Roſes, Caſſia, Ta- 
marinds, Syrup of Violets, and other very gentle 
Remedies. 

After theſe Preparatives, when you are about 
to dreſs it, and the ſpirituous Remedies are ap. 
ply'd, they make uſe of Pledgets dipt in the Water 
of Camphire-Wine: Recourſe muſt be had to 
Stiptick-Waters and other Aftringents: For which 
ice the Article Styptick.- Mater. Thele Remedies 
ſhould be apply'd hot. 

The Suppuration is forwarded by a Digeſtive 
made with Oil of Roſes, Venice Turpentine, and 
the Volk of an Egg. When the Wound is upon 
the Nerves, Tendons, and other Nervous Parts, 
you muſt never make uſe of Ointments, which 
will not fail to corrupt thoſe Parts; but make 
uſe of ſpirituous and drying Remedies. You 
may make a Cataplaſm with the Meal of Barley, 
Vetch, Lupines, and Lentils; and you may boil 
'em with Red Wine, to which add the Oil of 
Hypericum. 

he Balm of Peru, Oil of Turpentine diſtill'd, 
the Balm of St. John's. wort, Oil diſtill'd of La. 
vendar, Oil of Wax, Oil of Philoſophers, the 
Spirit of Wine, and Gum-Elemi, are very good 
for the Nerves. 

If the Wound is deep, you muſt make Injecti- 
ons with the following Vulnerary Water, which 
is alſo excellent for all ſorts of Contuſions, for Ul- 
cers and Gangreen. 

Take of Wood-Sage, Mugwort, and the Great 
Grounſel, of each four handfuls 3 Betony, To- 
bacco, Plantain, Vervein, Agrimony, Meadow. 
ſweet, St. Fohn's-wort, and Wormwood, of each 
three handfuls; Little Centory, Scrofularia, or 
Figwort, Bugle-Fennel, Sanicle, Clary, Mouſe-Ear, 
of each alſo three handfuls 3 two Ounces of Long 
Ariſtolochy, and three Ounces of Round Ariſto- 
tochy, put the whole into two Paris Pints of 
good White-Wine, and ſuffer it to digeſt for the 
1pace of thirty Hours; diſtit it afterwards by 
way of Bath-Mary, till a third part of it be 
conſum'd. 

When the Parts Ganger, you muſt make uſe of 
the Spirit of Motherwort, which is thus prepar'd ; 
Take two Drams of Maſtick, Myrrh, Oliban, and 
Amber, and mix all theſe Ingredients together in 
a Paris Pint of reftity'd Wine, which you muſt 
afterwards take care to diſtil, 
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upon the Fire, and being ſomewhat warm, charge 


— 


mix equal Parts of Camphir'd Wine and Lime 
Water, with three Drams of Camphire; and male 
uſe of the ſame hot. See Balm. 

WOUNDS, Hurts, mention'd here as they 
relate to Horſes, which are ſuch ſerviceable Ani 
mals to Mankind: They receive Hurts ſeveral 
Ways, and in ſeveral Parts of the Body, and it 
is neceflary the Methods of curing them ſhould 
be here ſet down: If a Horſe receives a Wound 
with the Shot of Gunpowder, the Farrier, in 
order to the cure of it, muſt firſt {earch if the 
Bullet be in the Wound; if fo, let him take it 
out, with an Inſtrument made for that purpoſe: 
but in caſe it cannot be got out, Patience mult 
be had, for Nature itſelf will wear it out of its 
own accord, without any Impediment, Lead he. 
ing of that nature it will not canker: Then to 
kill the Fire, let him drop ſome Varniſh with a 
Feather to the bottom, and ſtop up the mouth 
of the Wound with fome ſort of Flax, dipt like- 
wiſe in the ſame, then charge all the ſwollen 
place with the following Charge. 

Take a quarter of a pound of Bole-Armoniac, 
half a pound of Linfeed Oil beaten into Powder, 
as much of Bean-flowers, and three or four Eggs, 
Shells and all; a Quartern of Turpentine, a 
Quart of Vinegar, which mingle well together 


all the ſore place with part thereof, and clap a 
Cloth upon it to keep the Wound warm; and ſo 
every Day for four or five Days together, when 
on the fifth leave off anointing it, and taint it at 
the bottom with a Taint dipt in Hogs.greaſe and 
Furpentine melted together, renewing it once or 
twice every Day till the Fire is kill'd, which 
may be perceiv'd by the Matter in the Wound, 
and falling of the Swelling ; for as long as the 
Fire has the upper-hand no thick Matter will 
iſſue out, but only a thin yellowiſh Water, nei- 
ther will the Swelling aſſwage; then take half a 
Pound of Turpentine waſh'd in nine ſeveral Wa- 
ters, and put three Yolks of Eggs, and a little 


Saffron to it; taint it with this Ointment, re- 


woos it once every Day till the Wound be 
whole. 8 

But if the Shot be quite thorough the Wound, 
then take a few Weavers Linnen Thrums made 
very knotty, and dipping 'em firſt in Varniſh, 
draw 'em through the Wound, running 'em up 
in the Wound at leaſt twice or thrice a Day, and 
charging it on either fide upon the ſwollen pla- 
ces with the Charge aforeſaid, till you perceive 
the Fire is kill'd; then clap a comfortable Plai- 
ſter upon one of the Holes, and taint the other 
with a Taint in the Salve of waſh'd Turpen- 
tine, Eggs and Saffron, as aforeſaid. 

But there are ſome Farriers who uſe to kill the 
Fire with the Oil of Cream, and to heal up the 
Wound with Turpentine, Wax, and Hogs-Greaſe 
melted together. Or they kill it with Snow-Wa- 
ter, and charge the ſwelled place with Cream and 
Barm mix'd together, healing up the Wound by 
dipping a Taint in the Volk ot an Egg, Honey 


and Saffron well beaten together. Others, in on 
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of a wounded Horſe, have recourſe to the follow- 
ing Pills, that carry in them a wonderful, and 
alinoft incredible Efficacy. If CE 

| Take of the fineſt and cleareſt Aſſe fetida, Bay- 
berries of Provence or Italy, and Cinnabar, all in 
fine Powder, of each a Pound, incorporate them 
in a Braſs Mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of 
Aquayite, and make up the Maſs into Pills, each 
weighing fourteen Drams, which muſt be laid in 
a convenient place to dry; give two of theſe Pills 
to the wounded Horſe once in two Days, or once 


every Day, until he has taken eight or ten, ac- 


cording to the Greatneſs of the ound, and let 
him and bridled two Hours before, and as many 
after. Theſe Pills promote the Cure of a Wound 
by purifying the Blood, and reſiſting Corruption, 
and may be kept twenty Years without any diſ. 
paragement to their Vertue. When the Wound 
ſeems to be at a ſtand, and yet does not appear 
foul, it requires Medicines that are endued with 
a Power to make the Fleſh grow; and the fol- 
lowing Powder is recommended, as being of ex- 
traordinary uſe in this Caſe : Take true Dragon's 
Blood, and fine Bole-Armoniac, of each half an 
Ounce ; Maſtick, Olibanum, and Sarcocolla, three 
Drams of each ; Aloes, Round Birthwort, and 
Roots of Flower-de-lis, of each a Dram and an 
half, mix'd and made into Powder; but the Ef. 
fect of it will be more powerful, if mix'd with 
Syrup of Roſes, Turpentine, or Juice of Worm- 
wood. This indeed you'll find, will make the 
Fleſh grow beyond expettation. ; 

If a Detergent, or Cleanſer be requir'd, let the 
following Water be uſed, which may be eaſily 
prepared thus, and is call'd by Farriers, who love 
to keep People in Ignorance, the Phagedenical 
Mater: Take two or three Pounds of unſlack'd 


- Thirdly, A Repulſion muſt be made in the be. 


ginning, that is, you muſt divert the Courſe of * 


the Humours, and prevent their falling upon th 
1 L 2 5 => beſt Repul be it 
e heat of the Humou 
ay 1" 2 of them. 85 RY $698 ” 
_ Fourthly, orſe's Tongue being as prejudi- 
cial to a Wound as Poiſon it ſelf, t no! 
1 * lick his. Wounds. pf * 
Fifthly, Never proceed to Suppuration, if th 
. _ derer be alen ger —5 7 1 
eclally in Parts that are full of Li 
* N ＋ the Bones. GERI 
Sixthh, If a Wound be accompany'd with 
great Contuſion, or is round or 2 ha in ſuch 
Caſes Inciſions, and the Application of Cauſticks 
are requir d. | pry | | 
Seventhly, The Wound muſt be carefully co- 
ver'd, for the Air retards the Cure. 
Eighthly, The callous Lips of the Wound, mutt 
be cut to the Quick, before they can be re-united. 
Beſides this general Account of Wounds, and 
the Method of curing them, ſomething may be 
{oper to be ſaid concerning ſome Wounds -or 
urts receiv'd in ſome particular Parts of a 
Horſe's Body; and when he has receiv'd any 
ſuch in his Back, you muſt apply Oyſter-ſhells 
reduced into Powder thereto, — let him eat 
ſome golden Comfrey, cut into ſmall Pieces, 
among his Oats. The Wounds of the Breaſt, 
according to ſome modern Authors, are cured 
with Taints, and ſoft Folds of Linnen put over 
em, ſteep'd in a Compoſition made of Verdi. 
greaſe, Vitriol and Allom, of each an Ounce, 
eight Ounces of Vinegar, and a Pound of Honey 
boil'd together, till they become Red. 
Wounds in the Belly are cur'd in the ſame man. 


Lime newly made, put it into a large Baſon off ner as Mens Wounds in that Part, by ſowing up 


fine Tin, and by degrees pour upon it five Quarts 
of Rain-Water, then ſetting the Baſon in a con- 
venient place for two Days, ſtir the Water often ; 
after which ſuffer the Lime to fall to the bottom, 

ur off the Water by way of Inclination, ſtrain 
it through brown Paper, and to two Pints of it 


add half a Pint of 


the whole Peritoneum, with a very ſtrong woollen 
Thread, leaving the Extremities without, and the 
Skin with a ſtrong Hempen.Thread wax d, join. 
ing the Lips of the Wound together in the form 
of a Buckle, and applying thereunto the common 
Ointments proper for Wounds : And in caſe wy 


ood Spirit of Wine, an Inflammation happens, you muſt apply ſome Chal 


Ounce of the Spirit of Vitriol, and as much cor-|diffolved in Vinegar to it. 


roſive Sublimate in fine Powder: Mix and pre- 
ſerve it for Uſe in a Glaſs-Vial. If you perceive 
a great deal of Corruption in the Wound, or any 
Appearance of a Gangrene, add to the whole 
quantity of the Water, an Ounce of Arſenic, di. 
miniſhing the Doſe proportionably, according to 


the quantity of the Water. 
Now having laid down ſeveral uſeful Medi- 


cines for the Cure of Wounds, it will not be im- 
proper to propo cert: | 

the true way of proceeding in the Cure is ground- 
ed: Firſt then, A Horſe's Wound muſt be prob'd 


very gently, and as ſeldom. as poſſible, by reaſon 


his Fleſh is extreamly ſubject to Corruption, and 
to grow foul upon the leaſt Contuſion that hap- 


ns. | 
1 Secondly, The Wound muſt be kept clean, and 
freed from corrupt Fleſh, which muſt be conſum'd 


with Powders. 
VOLL II. 


When the Guts of the Horſe come out, you 
muſt not touch 'em, but put em in with a Sponge 
ſteep'd in hot Water, and then ſqueezed, to the 
end that it may only retain the Heat. Some, in 
putting in the Guts, endeavour to make the 
Horſe Vomit, by putting a Feather into his 
Throat, which has been ſteep'd in Oil. If the 
Wound is not large enough to put em in thro), 
you muſt make it wider : If the Pannicle comes 


ſe ſome certain Maxims, on whichſ out, you muſt cut it: When the Guts are 


wounded or ſwell'd, there is no likelihood of a 
Cure ; no more there is when the Horſe evacu- 
ates Blood at his Fundament. Thoſe that are 
wounded near the-Groin, eaſily fall into Convul- 
ſions 3 and in ſuch Caſes, you muſt keep the 
Horſe from drinking, as much as poſſible, cover 
him well, and ſuffer him not to walk; but give 


him green things to eat. , | q 
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Wounds in the Knees, according as Apaſiltes 

" informs us, are difficult to be cured; becauſe there 
is but little Fleſh and Skin in that part, no more 
than on the Legs; and therefore thoſe Medicines 
are to be uſed that are of a very drying nature: 
whereas where there. is ſtore of Fleſh, you muſt 
uſe thoſe that are moderately drying. 

When Horſes are wounded- with Thorns and 
other things, but lightly, in ſome Parts of their. 
Bodies, -you muſt apply thereto Honey and Tal. 
low boil'd together; and when the Wound is 

conſiderable, Turpentine and Oil, both hot. Some, 
in order to take out that which has run into the 
Foot, and for Pricks, put nothing upon it but 
boil'd Elder; and if any thing ſhould penetrate 
between the Foot and the Hoof, it muſt be-pull'd 
out, and afterwards an Ointment apply'd to it 
made of Nuſi Verdigreaſe and the like; and Care 
muſt be taken that the Wound be well cleanſed. 
Or elſe you may melt ſome Turpentine, Tallow 
and Wax mix'd together; it's neceſſary the Me- 
dicines ſhould penetrate the bottom of the Wound; 
and therefore if it be narrow it muſt be enlarg'd: 
And this muſt be obſery'd concerning all Wounds. 

If a Nerve happens to be cut, you muſt cloſe 
it; and uſe a Defenſive, to prevent a concourſe of 
Humours: Some take the Bark of the Root of an 
Elm, with the Dregs of Oil of Olives, and boil 
em till a third part be waſted ; ſo that there is 
but one Pound left, which you muſt mix with 
two Ounces of the Powder of Long Ariſtolochy, 


and four of an He-Goat's Greaſe, or Fat; you 


muſt boil it ſo much, that when you drop ſome 
of it upon a Stone it will grow hard. Some there 
are, who make a Mixture of Laurel, Aniſe, Ma- 
ſtick and Tartar, and incorporate them with 


Cheeſe and Hogs-Greaſe, to make an Ointment- as alſo the Article, Parts of 


If a Nerve has receiy'd ſome Prick, you muſt 
fend it with ſome Oil, Wine, and Honey; then 
apply there unto a Plaiſter made of the Root of 
Elder, Honey, and the Root of Althea. If the 
Nerve is bruiſed, you miſt apply ſome fine 
Flower, Myrrh, and Aloes, mix'd with the Fleſh 
of a Tortoiſe to it: And if it be a little torn, 
make a Circle round it with an hot Iron, and 
draw a. dozen Lines a-croſs in the form of a little 
Wheel. | 
In caſe the Horſe happens to be wounded with 
a Bone, bit of Wood, or Shard, and. that the 
ſame ſtick in the Fleſh, or Hoof, you muſt 
forthwith take it out; and after you have cleans'd 
the Wound, apply to it a Medicine made of Ver. 
digreaſe, or ſome other Plaiſter proper for 
ounds; put a Tent into it, and the next Day 
waſh it with ſweet Wine, anoint it with Things 
proper to heal, and put ſome Barley-Flower 
and Allom upon it. EET: 


WOUNDS, in Trees. See Infirmities of Trees. 


WREATH, a Term in Heraldry; fignifying 
a Roll of fine Linnen or Silk, like that of a 
Turkiſh Turbant, conſiſting of the Colours born 
in the Eſeutcheon, which in an Atchievement is 
placed between the Helmet and the Creſt, that 
docs immediately ſupport the Creſt, 


WRENCH in a Horſes Back. See Flarks. 


WYTHERS, certain Parts of a Horfe : They 
begin where the Mane ends, are joyned to, and 
end at the Top of the Shoulder.Blade : If you 
would ſee more concerning this Head, ſee Withers, 

a Horſe's Body, 


\ ARD-FALLEN. See Falling of the Yard. 
YARD, Long Meafure, conſiſting of three 


Feet. 
YARD-LAND, Virgata. Terra, a Quantity of 
Land, that varies according to the Place: *Tis 
accounted fifteen Acres at Wimbleton in Surry ; 
in other Countries it is twenty ; in ſome twenty 
four, in ſome thirty, and in others even four Acres : 
In a Manuſcript of the Abbaey of Malmesbury, a 
Virgate of Land is ſaid to contain twenty four 
Acres: This uncertain quantity in 28 of Edward 
LV. is calld a Verge of Land. 
YEANING, the Term by which they expreſs 
the Lambing 'Time of Sheep, or bringing forth 
their Young ; towards the Spring, when the Time 
of Sheep's yeaning approaches, good Heed muſt 
be had to the Ewes, which muſt be well Nourifh'd ; 
for if they are not then ſtrong, they will not have 
4 to deliver their Lambs, therefore good 
” 


Shepherds ſhould attend ſuch Places. where great 
Flocks are, to watch in the Night as well as the 
Day- time, and it is incumbent upon their Maſters, 
to ſee that they do . their Buſinneſs, 
in this, as well as other Reſpects; and where an 
Ewe cannot deliver her Lamb, the Shepherd muſt 
help her, by ſetting his Foot on her Neck, and 
with his Hands take it gently from her: If the 
Lamb comes with the Head forward, its more 
eaſy to be taken out; but if the Rump be fore- 
moſt, he muſt put in his Fingers, and put a ſmall 
Cord about the Hoofs of both the Lambs Feet, 
and ſo faſten and pluck him out; and if it chances 
to lie overthwart or croſs, then with a ſharp Knife, 
the Shepherd muſt cut the Lamb in three or 
four Pieces, and ſo take it out. Now to facilitate 
the deliverance of the Lambs, in Caſes of Ne- 
ceſſity, Nettles boild in Maltuſey and Green-wile, 
'open the Neck of the Matrix ; ſo will Anifeed 


boil'd in Ale or Wine, the Juice of Penny-Royal, 
| 5s ſtampt 
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ſtampt and given; Wild Parſnips, ſtampt, ſtrain'd 


— —___ . 


That is to ſay, The Wedneſday after Pentecoſt, 


and given, with many more things. See Lamb after Holy-Croſs Day, after that of St. - Lacins, 


and Sheep. . 

J EA K. a Period of Time; there are two Sorts 
of Years, viz. Solar and. Lunar : The Solar Year, 
. conſiſts of three hundred and fifty five Days, five 


Hours and forty nine Minates : It's the Time uſed 


by the Sun, to come back to the ſame Point of 
the Ecliptick from which it departed. . The Lunar 
Yeay conſiſt of three hundred fifty four Days; and 
forty nine Minutes: It's alſo the time employ d 
by the Moon to come back to the ſame Point of 
the Zodiac; and it is conſequently fliorter than 
the Solar Year by eleyen Days: Theſe eleven Days 
are call'd Epacts, which muſt be added to the 
Lunar Lear to make it equal to the Solar Year: 
As the five Hours and forty nine Minutes which 
remain over every Year, make almoſt one Day 
every four Yeafs, this is that which gives Room 
to add one Day to the fourth Lear; which for 
that reaſon is call'd Biſſextile: It's uſual to reckon 
this Day in the Month of February, © 

- The Civil Year is divided into twelve Months, 
ſome of which contain thirty Days, and others 
one and thirty, and the Month of February eight 
and twenty in the common Years; but in Leap: 


Year nine and twenty : It begins on the firſt of 


January; and the twelve Months are, Fannary, 
February, March, April, May, June, Tuly, An. 
t, September, Oftober, November, and Decem- 
, = . Chriſtians reckon their Years from the Na. 
tivity of our Saviour. The Year alſo compre- 
- hends four Seaſons, viz. The Spring, which ac. 
' cording to the New-Stile, begins on the twenty- 
fifth of March; Summer, which begins on the 
one and twentieth of une; Autumn, the twen. 
ty ſecond, or twenty third of September; and 
Winter, the one or two and twentieth of December, 
each Seaſon laſts three Months. 
To know if the propoſed Year be Leap-Year 
or not, there needs no more than to reſolve this 
Queſtion concerning the Years which have elapſed 
from 1582, divide the Year propoſed by four, 
and if after the Diviſion nothing remains, that 
fame Year is Biſſextile, if any thing remains, the 
Remainder denotes the fourth Year after Bifſex. 
tile. Suppoſe we propoſe the Lear 1716, you 
may reject the firſt two Figures 17, and as the 
16 may be divided by four without any Re- 
mainder, it ſhews A 1716 -4 he 322 
Suppoſe 1718 ſho e propos'd, after you 
il? — 2 two firſt Cyphers 17, the other 18 
cannot be exactly divided by. 4, but after the Di. 
viſion there remains 2, which ſhews that this 
Year is the ſecond after the laſt 1716. But if the 
Year propoſed be one of the hundred Years, 4s 
1600, 1700, 1800, 1900, c. you muſt in that 
Caſe divide em by 400, or, which is the ſame 
thing, cut of the two Naughts and divide the 
reſt by 4, and if the Diviſion is exact, its Leap. 
Year, if hot, it conſiſts of no more than 365 Days. 
To find out the four Seaſons of the Year, take 
the following Latin Verſe for your Rule. 


Poſt ent. Crux. Luc. Gi. ſunt Tetpora quatuor Aini, 


and after Ah.Wedneſday, are the Four Seaſons. 8 


YEAST, or YEST, the Flower or Froth of 
Ale, Beer, fc. See Bread and Brewing, &. 

YELLOWS, à Diſtemper in a Horſe, being 
much the ſame that a Phyſician calls a Jaundice 
in a Man, and there are two kinds of it; the Tes 
and the Black, of which, the firſt is Moiſt, and the 
other Dry : The Yellow proceeds from the Over- 
flowing of. the Gall, occafion'd by. Choler, and 
the other from the Overflowing of the Spleen, 
proceeding from Melancholy, which are both dan- 
geroils Infirmities ; but the Black is the moſt Dead- 
ly and Mortal. 4 3 | 

Now the Yellow is diſcover'd by the Horſe's „ 
changing his Natural Colour of White in the J 
Balls of his Eyes to Yellow : His Tongue, as al- 4 
ſo the inſide of his Lips, and the out ward Parts | 
of his Noſtrils are Yellow colour'd ; whereas the 1 
Black is di ſcover'd by quite contrar) Symptoms; +4 
for herein you will perceive the Whites of his 4 
Eyes, Tongue, Mouth and Lips, to be of a Duskiſh 
Colour, and not ſo clear and ſanguine as before; 
and tho? this Diſtinction of the Yellow and Black 
Jaundice, may ſeem ſtrange to ſome Perſons, yet 
it is moſt certain, that when a Horſe dies of the 
Yellows, he dies of the Black fort, for in draw. 
ing near his End, all the inward Parts are conver- 
ted into Blackneſs, and the Yellow Subſtance is 
clearly maſter'd, : | 

The Origin of the Diſtemper, is principally 
owing to the unnatural Heats given the Horſe by 
hard Riding or Labour, which inflames the Liver, 
Gall, Blood and Spleen, that cauſes Choler to 
have Sovereighty and Dominion over the Hu. 
mours, which occaſions this Diſeaſe, that ends 
in a ſudden Death, if not timely prevented. 

Amongſt the many Preſeriptions order'd for 
this Diſtemper, we have ſelected theſe : Take an 
Ounce of Mithridate, diſſolre it in a Quart of 
Ale or Beer, and give it the Horſe lukewarm ; 
but for want of Mithridate, give him two Ounces 
of London Treacle, or for lack of that, two or 
three Spoonfuls of common Treacle. Some take 
Turmerick, Burdock Roots, Long Pepper, of 
each about half an Ounce ; Aniſeeds and Liquo- 
rith, in fine Powder fearc'd, of each a Spoonful, 
an Handfal of Celandine Leaves and Roots, chopt 
ſmall, which they ſtrain and put into a Quart 
of ſtrong Beer; boil them a little on the Fire, 
and in the cooling ſweeten it with London Treacte, 
and putting into it a good Piece of Butter, give 
it him Blood-wirm. ; then give him white 
Water, and he will do welt. | | 

Others after they have blooded the Horſe oi 
each fide the Neck, and in the third Bar, on the 
pallate of the Mouth, give him Camomile, Elder 
Leaves and Celandine, of each 4 ſmall handful 
chopt indifferently- ſinalt; with a Httle of the in- 
ner Rind of the Barberry Tree, boil'd in three 
Pints of ſtrong Beer or Ate, till reduced to a Qua 
then they ſtrain the Herbs from the Liquor, and 


give it him lukewarm, faſting in a Morning, wit 
à piece of ſweet wo melted therein, and _— 5 
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ned with two Spoonfuls of Honey or common 
Treacle. 

Some, after having bled him as before, give 
him Turmerick and Aniſeed beaten into Powder, 
of each an Qunce ; with half an Ounce of the 
Powder of the inner Bark of the Barberry Tree; 
and for want of that, a Gill of the Juice of Ce- 
landine, all which give him either in a Pint of 


White. Wine Vinegar; or in a Quart of Stale- Beer, 


and half a Pint of Brandy, luke warm, faſting in the 
Morning, and with all a ſpoonful of the Flower 
of Brimſtone, at the Mouth of the firſt Horn you 
give him, but none with the reſt. 
 YELLOWS, a Diſtemper incident to Black- 
Cattle, the Symptoms of which, are, that the 
will be yellow in their Eyes, Ears and Tails end, 
nay, ſometimes all over the Body: The Cure is 
to Bleed them in the Ears, and in the Tail very 
well, to put ſome Salt into their Ears, and rub 
'em between your Hands, when they ate blooded, 
to make them Bleed; and then give them two 
handfuls of Salt, down their Throats dry over 
Night, and in the Morning let them have Fenu- 
reek, Turmerick, Long-Pepper, Aniſeed and 
iquoriſh, but two penny-worth in all ; the whole 
being to be made up into a Powder, and given 
the Beaſt in a Quart of Ale lukewarm : Its alſo 
good for the Overflowing of the Gall. 
YEW-TREE, in Latin Taxas, a Tree that is 
always Green, and ſhoots forth a divided Stem 
from its Root, ſurrounded with ſeveral Branches 
lock'd one within another; the Wood of 'em is 
very hard and reddiſh : The Branches bear oblong 
Leaves, round and narrow, like Needles, hard, 


ſharp, and of a browniſh Green Colour: At the 


top of theſe Branches, "_ the Flowers in the 
Form of Cats-Tails, of a pale Green Colour, 
compoſed, as Mr. Tournefort . ſays, of certain 
Tops, fill'd with very fine Duſt, cut like Muſh- 
rooms, and indented into four or five Parts: On 
other ſeparate Places appear Fruit, a ſort of ſoft 
Berries, Reddiſh, full of Sap, hollow on the fore 
Part like a Bell, and fill'd each with Seed. 

This Tree is multiply'd by Seed; the Seaſon 
of ſowing is commonly in March; and that it 
may come up as you would have it, chooſe the 
looſeſt ſort of Earth, you can get, to Plant in, 
raiſing Borders for that purpoſe, as broad and 
as long as you think fit. Theſe Borders are 
drawn with a Line, and if not compoſed of 
very good Earth, ſpread an Inch thick of Bed- 
mould over 'em, ſmooth 'em, and ſow the 
Yew-Seed there in open Ground: They alſo ſow 
it in Drills, and as thin as can be both ways. 

Some Perſons before they ſow this Seed ſteep 


IT 


Plants appear, they muſt from time to time be 
water'd during the Hot Weather, and care bein 
taken to Weed 'em well, they will in two Years 
time be fit to be tranſplanted. 

This is the firſt ſort of Nurſery, prepar'd for 
Yew-lIrees, till they are tranſplanted, and then 
they have a ſecond; for a larger Bed is made, 
which muſt be dug to looſen the Earth, it: muſt 
be ſmoothed with a Rake. and Lines drawn upon 
it, at two Foot diſtance. from one another: The 
muſt be water'd as ſoon as.they are planted, and 
their Roots well cover'd : This firſt digging is to 
be done always in March, to fit theſe Plants 
to act and ſhoot the deeper Roots; the ſecond in 
May, to facilitate the Operation of the nouriſhing 
Sap in them; the third in July, to quicken in 
them a Motion, which is ſlackned, by the exhauſt- 
ing of the Sap; and the fourth in September, to 
aſſiſt the Salts in the Earth, the Heat being incor. 
porated with them, to penetrate theſe Plants the 
more readily, when the Weather is good and will 
allow it. 

Theſe Plants muſt remain in this Nurſery four 
or five Years, after which you begin to raiſe 'em, 
to ſet em in their Places, either in Borders of Par- 
terres, or Alleys of large Gardens, or to make whole 
Palliſades of em, or put 'em into the form of 
Hedges, along broad Walks: When they are tran. 
ſplanted, it muſt always be done with the Earth 
about the Roots, otherwiſe they will be a long 
Time in taking Root again, and if they are to 
be carry'd far, they muſt be taken up in little 
Baskets made on purpoſe. 

There is nothing more agreeable to the Eye, 
nor makes Gardens more gay and magnificent 
than Yew-Trees, they are alſo very Ornamental 
in great Parks, The Leaves of this Tree are fo 
ſmall, that it is poſſible to bring it into any form 
we deſire, as the famous Plants now growing in 
the Phyſick Garden at Oxford, and that in the 
Church-yard at Hilington near Uxbridge, do 
teſtify: Great varieties of Figures have been re. 
preſented in Plants of this ſort, as Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, Ships, and the like; but the moſt common 
Shapes, which have been given by Gardiners, are 
either Conick or Pyramidical. Its Cuſtomary to 
fence in the Quarters of Wilderneſs's and Woods, 
with theſe Plants, where they have a very good 
Effect. 

The Propagation of the Yew, ſince Bows and 


Arrows have been diſuſed, has been neglected at 
leaſt for ſome Time, tho' our barrenneſt Grounds, 


and coldeſt Mountains, might be repleniſh'd with 


them to advantage; for it is uſeful to the ſame 
End with Box: which ſee, Its alſo uſeful for 


it in Water, or in Bran and Water mix'd, and let Coggs of Mills, Poſts in moiſt Grounds, and for 
it lic till it begins to ſwell, and alledge it makes it 
come up the ſooner, becauſe the Seed before it is 
put into the Ground, will be thereby the more 
= ſed to germinate; and this certainly is the 


Method, notwithſtanding ſeveral Gardiners 
are of another Opinion : When the Seed is put 
into the Ground, It is immediately cover'd with 
moifined well with a Water. 


Rake, then bein 
4 Act its left ſo till it comes up. When theſe little and Feverg upon thoſe who eat em; an 


Axle-trees, there is nothing to compare with it: 
Its uſeful for Lutes, Theorbas, Bowles, W heels, 
Pins for Pullies, and Tankards to drink in: 
Pliny, and others have ſaid of the Shade of 
the Vew. Tree, that it is pernicious to thoſe who 
do ſleep under it, and it is eſteem'd Noxious to 
Cattle, when in the Seed or Sprout, 

The Berries of the Yew, bring bloody Fluxes 


'ris the 
Opinion 
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Opinion of ſome, that the Leaves and Flowers, 
are as much a Poiſon as Hemlock. - 

As for the Taxus of the Ancients, Dr. Bellucc io, 
ſometime Preſident of the Phyſick Garden at 
Piſa in Tuſcany, ſays, when his Gardiners clipt 
the Yew-Tree, they were not able to Work above 
half an Hour at a time, it made their Heads to 
Ach ſo much. 

Here it may be obſerv'd, that the Cuttings of 
Yew being Green, are ſometimes eagerly devour'd 
by Cattle, but if eaten in any quantity, they cauſe 
certain Death, as has been ſufficiently experienced, 
the Stomach of the Animals not being able to 
digeſt 'em. 

YOKE, an Inſtrument made Uſe of by the Huſ- 


bandman, by which Oxen are tyed together, to 
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draw either in the Plow or Cart. It conſiſts of 
theſe following Parts. 1. The Yoke properly ſo 
call'd, which is a thick Piece of Wood that lies on 
the Ox's Neck. 2. The Bows that compaſs. the 
Neck about, and go thro? the Yoke of Wood. 3. The 
Stitchings and Wreathings, being thoſe Parts that 
hold the Bows faſt in the Yoke, and laſtly, the 
Yoke-Ring and Ox-Chain. I 


YUCCA, an American Plant, which will endure 
our ſharpeſt Winter, without ſetting it in Caſes : 
When it comes to ſome Age, it bears a Flower of 
admirable Beauty; and being eaſily to be multi. 
ply'd, might make one of the beſt and moſt Orna. 
mental Fences for Gardens in the World. 
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ACCO, a Term ſometimes uſed for the Lower 


ZENITH, or Vertex, the Point in the Heavens 


Part of a Pedeſtal of a Column, and is in] right over ones Head, being neceffarily ninety De- 


the form of a ſquare Brick or Tile. 
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BOOKS, Lately Printed and Sold, Oppoſite the 
W atch-Houſe, the Mort h- ſide of College-Green. 
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HE Works of the Author of the bole Duty 
of Man, (viz.) 1. The Whole Duty ef Man. 
2. The Couſes of the Decay of Chriſtian-Piety. 
Ot. he Geftlemn's-Calling. 4. The Ladies-Calling. 5. 

Government ef the Tongue. 6. The Art of Con- 
tentment. 7. The Lively Oracles, Very neceſſary for 


all Proteſtant Fa mil ies. 
II. Seventy two Sermons, on ſeveral Occaſions and 


various Subjects. By the late Reverend Dr. Robert South, 
Prebendary of ei minſter, Canon of Chrift- Church in 
Oxford, and many Years Publick Orator there, In Two 
Volumes, 

III. An Fnaftitute of the Laws of England; or, The 
Laws of England in their Natural Order, according to 
common Me. Publiſh%d for the Direction of young Be- 
ginners, of Students in che Law, and very uſeful for all 
Clergymen,. Juſtices of the Peace, and other Gentlemen 
that Defire to have a generai Knowledge in our Com- 
mon and Statute Laws. 


I. 


Kingdom; with the Lives and Reigns of an Hundred 
and Seventy-four ſucceeding Monarchs of the Milefian 
Race. 4. The Original of the Gadelians, their Travels 
into Spain, and from thence into Ireland. 3. A Succin& 
Account of all the Kings of Ireland, with the ſeveral 
Attempts, and Iavafions upon that Ifland. 4. Of the 
frequent Aſſiſtance the 1riſþ afforded the Scors againſt 
their Enemies, the Romans and Britons, particularly their 
obliging the Brizons to make a Ditch from Sea to Ses 
between England and Scotland, to guard themſelves from 
the Surpriſe and frequent Incurſions of the Scott and 
1 ub 5. A Genuine Deſcription of the C ourage and 
Liberality of the ancieat Iriſh ; their ſevere Laws to 
preſerve their Records and Antiquities, and the Puniſh- 
ments inflicted upon thoſe Antiquaries who preſum'd 
to vary from the. Truth : With an Account of the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Triſh, and their Roya] Aſſemblies ar 
Tara, &c. 6. A Relation of the long and bloody Wars 
of the Triſh againſt the Danes, whoſe Yoke they at laſt 


Iv. The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in ſhook off, and reſtor'd Liberty to their Country ; 


Rand, begun in the Year 1641, with the precedent 
Paſſages and Actions that contributed thereunto; and 
the happy End and Concluſion thereof by the King's 
bleſſed Reſtauration and Return upon the 29th of May, 
1660, Written by the Right Honourable Edward Earl 
of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England, and 


Privy-Counſellor in the Reigns of King Charles the of Treland. 


Firſt and Second. In Three Volumes. a 


which they preſerved till the Arrival of Henry the 


Second, Kiog of England. Collected by the Learned 


Feoffry Keating, D. D. Faithfully tranflated from the Iriſb 
Language, with many curious Amendments taken from 
the Plalters of Tara and Caſhel, and ether authentick Re- 
cords, by Dermo*d O' Connor, Autiquary of the Kingdom 


VI. Caſes Argued, and Adjudged, in the High C 
of Chancery, Publiſh'd From the Manaſcriprs ** wk 


v. A General Hiſtory of Ireland, containing, 1. A ful 
and impartial Account of the firſt Inhabitants of that 


Vernon, Eſq; late of the Middle Temple, by orde 
High Court of Chancery. nin are of the 


* 


from an Original Manuicript of Br. Thomas Skin- 

ner, in which is a very particular Account of that 
moſt memorable March form Go/d/tream to London, of the 
Preparations for it in Scosland, and of the happy Conſe- 
quences of it in Exgland. To which is added a Preface, 
giving an Account of the Manuſcript, and ſome Obſer- 
vations in Vindication of General Monk's Conduct, By 
William Webfter, M. A. Curate of St. Dunſtan's in the Vt. 
Price 3 5. 6 d. EET SF 
II. De Legibus Nature diſquifitio Philoſophica, in 28 
earum Forma, ſumma Capita, Ordo, Promulgatio, A 2 5 
e rerum Natura inveſtigantur 3 quinetiam Elements Philoſopbie 
Hobbianz, cum Moralit, tum Civilis, Confideraneur, @ reſu- 
Authore Ricardo Cumberland, 


I. T HE Life of General Monk, late Duke of Albemarle, 


Price 5s. 5 . 

III. Court Cookery 3 or, The Complete Cook.| 
Containing the choiceft Receipts for ma $00P3, | 
Cullices, Sauces, Forced-Meats and Souces 3 with various 
Ways of dreſſing moſt Sorts of Fleſh, Fiſh and Fowl, 


wild and tame; with the beſt Method of Porting and 
Collaring. As likewiſe, of Paſtes, Pies, Paſties, Puddings, 
Tanfies, Biskers, Creams, Cheeſ-cakes, Florendine, Cakes, 
Jellies, Sillabubs and Cuftards. Alſo of Pickling, Candy- 
iag, and Preferving. With a Bill of Fare for every Month 
in the Year. By R. Smith, Cook (under Mr, Lamb) to 
King William, as alſo to the Dukes of Buckingbam, and 
Ormond, d* Aumont (the French Ambaſſador) and others 
of the Nobility and Gentry, Price 2 5. 6 d. 

IV. The Wits Paraphras'd, A Burleſque on the ſeve- 
ral Nee: Ovid's Epiſtles. Price ſtitch'd 1 & 
* V.-Srarronidey;, of Virgil Traveſtie. A Mock Poem in 
imitation of the Firſt and Fourth Books of Yirgi/'s Aneids 
in Engliſh Burleſque, By Charles cotton, Eſq; Price ſtitch'd 13. 

VI. Origines Hebrææ. The Antiquities of the Hebrew 
Republick. In four Books. I. The Origin of the He- 


| Henderſon about Religion. 


OCT AV . 


Tria] in Courts of juſt ice, c. 2. The Eccleſiaſtical 
Goverment ; The Conlecration of the High-Priefts, Priefts 
and Levites; The Revenue of the Priefi-bood; The Seats 
among the Hebrews, Phariſees, Sadducees, Eſſenes ; &c. 3. 
Places of Worſhip. The Uſe of High Places; a Survey 
of the Tabernacle and the Proſeuchas of the Hebrews ; A 
Deſcription of the firft Temple from the Scriptures, and 
the ſecond from the Rabbinical Writings 3 The Sacred 
Utenſils; The Inſtitution of the Synagogues, &c. 4. The 


Religion of the Hebrews ; Their Sacritices, and their Li- 


bations 3 The burning of the Red Heifer, and Cere- 
monies of Purification 3 Their Sacraments, publick Faſls 
and Feſtivals, c. Deſign'd as an Explanation of every 
Branch of the Levitical La ws, and of all the Ceremonies 


exerb.{ end Uſages of the Hebrews, both civil and ſacred. By 


Thwss. Len. A. M. Price 63. | 
VIE. The Lord clarendon's Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion 
cotmplegred. Containing the Tracts, Speeches, and Me- 


7 mentioned in that Hiſtory. Together with tte 


Life of the Lord Clarendon. As alſo, The Declaration a- 
gainſt Biſhops. The Trial of King charles and Archbiſhop 
Laud. That famous Tract entitled, Killing no Murder, 
which frighrten*d Oliver Cromwell out of his Wits, Several 
Matters relating to the Earl of wh 6 + Trial. Reaſons 
for taking away Biſhops Votes. Articles of Pacification 
with the Scotf, The Treaty of Rippen. The Declaration 
for Sports. Seiden of the Liberty of the Sea. Articles 
againſt Mr. Montague, A Lift of the Oxford Parliament. 
Sir Fobn- Hot ham's, and his Son's Speech upon the Scat- 
fold. The Conference between King charles and Mr. 
Mr. Henderſon's Declaration 
on fis D.ath-Bed. Sams Defence of the King agg iaſt 
Milton, with Milton's Anſwer. Relations of rhe Battle of 
Edge-Hill, firſt and ſecond at Newbury, and the Battles of 
Marſton-Moor and Naſeby, and of the Preſervarion of King 
Charles the 2d from the Battle of Worceſter, & c. Uſeful 


for all that have read the Hiſtory. - Price 3 5. 3 d. 


